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School Districts 


ARMLEY SCHOOL. DISTRICT #4236 
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Foreword 





Two anda half years ago, a group of commit- 
tee members set before themselves the monu- 
mental ask of recording the history of the hamlet 
ff Armley and the four surrounding school is 
tits. Our one regret is that we had not begun 
years earlier when more first hand information 
Was available. However, seniors amongst us have 
‘endeavored 10 assist us in recording past accounts 
85 accurately as memory recalls. We readily 
‘mit to being amateurs, so please do not judge 
Us too severly 

Te book contains many experiences, obser- 
vations and articles written by numerous people. 


Dedication 


Some submissions had 10 be edited in keeping 
With the requirements of space and forthe same 
son! we were not able to use all the pictures 
received. Please accept our apologies, Some were 
missed for lack of adresses or interest and this is 
regrettable, We've included as much as possible 
And for those who look for mistakes, there willbe 
{few of them too, though not intentional 
‘A considerable portion of our history has 
‘been preserved so the younger generations may 
betterunderstand and appreciate the activities oF 
those das, 
‘Read! Enjoy! Remember the Pioneers! 








‘The pages of this book are dediceted to the 
pioneers of Armley and area who brought life 
find love toa region of swamp, timber and heavy 
tras sloughs, Their stores take us back nearly 
fighty years and as we read, we can trace the 
‘development of what isnow a modern successful 
farming community. The early settlers trekked in 
‘over rough bush trails in their wagons or busses, 
ich witha vision of better things and a fith in 
‘God. They endured hardships, poverty and lone 
liness 0 help shape the present community as we 
know it today 


We appreciate the courage and resource 
fulness of those homesteaders, their tials and 
‘riumphs and the humor exhibited by them as 
they gallantly persevered and set out rots inthis 
fatea, There are stories of extraordinary service, 
ff sharing with neighbors and of achievements 
they made that we are proud of. 


So this dedication honors those who ereated 
the enduring base in the community enabling 
successive generations to enjoy the fruits of their 
Tabor. 
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Early Beginnings 


The transfer of the Hudson Bay Company 
Tertitory ta the Dominion of Canada in 187, 
marked the opening of & new era in Canadain 
Iistory. The lands were administered federal 
anda sep was taken to have thelands surveyed t0 
promote settlement and avoid the confusion of 
feilement before survey. The Dominion Lands 
policy had {0 cover such things as Hudson Bay 
Tand, Railway lands grant, school land, free 
homesteads and special homesteads, so the sur- 
vas an important piece of 














"The approved sytem of survey devised inthe 
late 1800's consisted ofa series of square town- 
ships, six by six miles, divided into 36 sections 
fone mile square. Roads would run north and 
south between every section and east and west 
every (wo miles. Townships were numbered 
north from the International boundary asa base 
Tine. Ranges of the township were numbered east 
and west of the established meridian. Sections 
were mimbered from the southeast corner of the 
township. Once the survey system was devised, 
the administration ofthe land could proceed. 

‘The Land Act of 1872 set aside sections I and 
29{neach township as an endowment for public 
Schools, The free homestead system provided for 
homestead entry on one quarter section with fee 
‘of $10 and resident duties. Pre-emptions were 
lvalable by 1908 and gave the homesteader the 
‘option of buying adjoining quarters for $3 per 
tere. Where no adjoining quarters were available 
4 purchased homestead was agreed upon. These 
three methods of acquisition of land were used by 
tarly pioneers in the district. Other methods were 
South African Script or Soldier Grants. Veterans 
of the South African War were granted land 
without fe, but they had to perform the usual 
Homestead duties. After the 191-1918 war, vet~ 
rans were granted the same privileses. 

{In 1904, Townships 47 and 48 in Ranges 14 








and 15 were surveyed by a group of 20 to 27 men 
tinder HS. Holeroft and C. B. Abrey. Field 
hotes were made of trails sils, surface cover, 
water, minerals, game, climate and general 
information for homesteaders wishing to settle in 
any of these areas. 

‘After an extensive advertising campaign, 
three milion immigrants had heeded the call t0 
the prairies by 1914, They would pick out their 
chosen quarter and fle with the Land Tiles 
Office in Prince Albert or get alist of available 
fend and then make ther cholce, Many stories are 
told of waiting in line-ups at the P.A. office, 
‘camping overnight 10 be the frst to apply in the 
‘morning, or even having a dispute with someone 
in the queue when both were incerested in the 
same parcel of land, Once filing had taken plac 
then came the formidable task of clearing and 
breaking the land. Keeping plough shares sharp 
was not easily aecomplished for there were few 
fnvils and forges to ffl this duty. When there 
wvas a blacksaith in the area, he was in great 
demand. 

{Usually if there was a family, the head ofthe 
household hed gone on ahead to prepare a dwell 
ing. Often it was a humble log shack but oeea 
sonally a frame structure was built. Bachelors 
had less worry over a home and often two lived 
together. The area could be reached by train (0 
Tisdale where boarding houses were aallable for 
families to stay until the home was completed. If 
the family owned horses or oxen and wagon or 
buggy, postesions, food, building materials and 
perhaps some machinery were transported many 
inils to reach this area. A trunk full of special 
freasures was evident amongst the belongings of 
almost every family who moved into the new 
land, There were trails leading north from 
Tisdale, following the high land in most 
instances, for Forester, Siver Stream and Fern 
Glen areas had been settled before the lust for 














land forced the settlers to venture even further 
north. ‘These bush trails resembled a network of 
travelways leading to a main artery extending in 
the direction of Tisdale. If there was inclement 
Weather, the traveller encountered deep ruts 
where the wagons wold be mired in mud holes 
Rivers provided water and tall slough grass fur 
nished feed for the animals. There were ducks, 
_eese, grouse or rabbit along the rail for anyone 
‘tho possessed a method of retrieving them and 
all were acceptable for humans. 

“Another aspect of these old rails was the 
“stopping places” also known to some as "flop 
houses” located along the couse established by 
the pioneers themselves, The sprit of friendliness 
amongst the pioneers were unlimited, 50 (av 
ellers were always welcomed in and given food 
land lodging. car was arate sight. One method 
‘of measurement often used, was tote a string oF 
red cloth around the bugey wheel then count the 
‘number of revolutions made to’ determine the 
distance travelled 

General stores, mail and doctors were long. 
istances from most ofthe settlers so improvised 
‘methods of stretching meals, home remedies for 
illness or imaginative ideas in repairing 
‘machinery were shared amongst neighbors, A 
sour dough starter was kept fed, for every house 
wife baked hundreds of loaves of bread either for 
her family of bachelor neighbor, Biscuits, ban~ 
rock and pancakes were often used as a sub- 
stitute if the bread ran low before the next batch 
was baked. Flour, sugar, salt, tea, baking beans, 
Syrup, rice, coal oil and matches were Familat 
items on the grocery lis. Prunes, known as CPR 
‘srawberres, along with other dried fruit were & 
favorite if the grocery budget would extend that 
far. Slow cooking oatmeal was purchased in 20, 
Pound bags and left cooking in the double boiler 
‘ver night to be ready for breakfast. Wheat was 
fsround into grits and used as porridge for vari~ 
ty. Pigweed of lambs quarters and nettles weee 
Used as greens for a spring treat. Gardens were 
important to the family food supply and every 
fone contained afew hill of rhubarb, Cooking on 
the wood stove was never quite as simple as 
turning the modern knobs. Too much hea was as 
disastrous as f00 little when the oven contained 
Six o eight loaves of bread, The reservoir on the 
end furthest from the firebox provided hot water 
for dishes, The warming oven above the hest 
surface, Kept food warm after being lifted into 
bowls, but there were usually surprises to. Fes 
shells ried quickly there and were erushed and 





























reeyeled. An empty baking powder can chopped 
the potatoes in the frying pan into bite sized 
pieces. A goose wing was used to Scoot sawdust, 
Band bark chips ito the fie box afte filing it 
With fire wood. As well the stove cloth contain 
ing a small quantity of fat was kept handy for 
‘wiping the top of the stove until it was black and 
shiny. It may even contain a set of sad irons. The 
id closed down and no one could guess the 
‘eagues it concealed, 

‘As affordable, cows, chickens and pigs were 
purchased and could be found on almost every 
farm. The system of exchanging farm products, 
gas, butter, ec. for groceries, was a way of ife 
the pioneer depended upon for survival, but 
which has now faded into the ealms of the past 
‘Tall eeamer cans were used to separate the mi 
from the cream, then the cream was made Into 
butter in dash ‘churns for family use. When 
creameries were opened up, setlers shipped ther 
ream in three, five or eight gallon cans, When 
hhand turned ‘cream separators made their 
appearance, it seemed ike a marvelous invention 
ven when it took an endless time to wash and 
Scald all those diss 

Christmas was always celebrated together 
with family or neighbors and the bachelors inev— 
itably received an invitation t90. Cakes, Chrst- 
mas pudding, mince pie and homemade icecream, 
concealed the fact that meager gifts occupied 
‘only a small space beneath a tree adorned with 
homemade decorations and strings of popcorn. 

With settlement constantly pushing north~ 
ward, schools sprung up where population war~ 
ranted, firs in Silver Stream in 1908, Waterfield 
in 912; Manus in 196 and Armley in 1922. They 
were the central point for entertainment and 
Socials in the district as well as instruction in the 
the R's. Likewise post offices were established 

hout the area. ‘The mail brought leters 
Winnipeg Free Press, Family 

Herald and Weekly Star and always Simpson's 
and Eaton's catalogues. All were read from 
beginning to end in search of news from the 
outside world, Clothes were invariably sewn at 
home; socks, mitts and sweaters were knit in 
mass nimbers fr the family, with a good portion 
ofthe supplies obtained from Eatons. The cata 
logue did not end its usefulness there but at year’s 
end would be hung by a string in the “wee 
house”, where page by page it was torn out and 
crushed until considered sufficiently soft for us, 

‘Travelling salesmen wandered through the 
tals asearly as 912 with thelr loads of Raweigh, 











Watkins or Nel Brothers produets, always ariv= 
ing st homies at mealtime or near night fll and 
‘would pay for ther lodging with their produc. 
‘They had a line of spies, Mlavorings, carbolic 
salves, livestock spray and horse medicines, and 
At mes bolts of colorful cotton materials. Reg— 
tar rounds were made o restock those essential 

‘Community gatherings were common with 
summer picnics, winter house partes, dances, 
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cata or ball games held, and each year the berry 
picking expeditions. Each year a sports day was 
held in Armley with numerous events and Nor~ 
‘man VanBlaricum always dressed asa coven. His 
meritorious conduct added to the excitement 
‘Waterfield pienie was somewhat renowned for its 
vats forms of activities from sack eaces to ball 
umes and homemade icecream. When the out~ 
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{door events were over and chores done, those 
‘with musical ability were cajoled with words of 
Flatery into fuenishing music for dancing. The 
Tong trek home sith horse and bugay or Wagon, 
fended as the un was making is appearance on 
the horizon, People came for miles around to 
fattend and exhibit at Silver Stream Fair, "where 
friends meet friends” was exemplified in every 
area on the grounds whether in competitions ot 
Visiting. The od swimming holes at both Leather 
land Carrot Rivers were well used. Some learned, 
to swim while others had their fear of water 
multiplied from the repeated dunkings they 
received 

Invariably, newly weds were “‘shivarced” 
Neighbors would wait until the young. couple 
were setted in for the night, then would beat 
noisily on the house with Ketiles, pans oF horns 
indicating a lunch was necessary to subdue them, 
the response wasn't instantaneous, some 
turous hero would climb to theroof and cover the 
Sovepipe. That usually brought action and the 
{door would be opened fo Tet the intruders in fora 
party 

A shortage of good water was 2 constant 
‘concern, Some were successful in hitting a vein 
When well digging machines were used to drill 
wells. Several claimed to have magic powers 
Witching a weil with a metal rd or willow crotch 
Bnd were in demand, Sill, many expensive dry 
holes were dug. During winters, snow was melted 
fon many farms where livestock demanded their 
‘ally drink, Tce was cut on the rivers and the hugh 
blocks were put up in quantity for drinking, oF 
‘melting in the barrels by the kitchen stove. In 
1929, E. G. Groat purchased an excavator 
machine that could be used asa drag line, dredger 
‘or eran, the only machine ofits kind in Western 
Canada, It was the salvation for many settlers 
When he made several trips through the district 
digging ponds. 

"The arrival of the threshing crew each fall 
with their numerous bundle wagons, sleeping 
faboose and finally threshing machine pulled by 
‘tractor, was an exciting time of year. Countless 
tates had to be opened and closed 10 
very homestead was equipped with numerous 
fences. Hired help both male and female, were 
‘employed on almost every farm. 

in the early 20's radios began to make their 
way into the district and the familiar voices in 
KSL Salt Lake City, KOA Denver, WLS Chicago 
for Desmoine, Towa could be heard on crisp 
‘winter evenings. Amos and Andy, Major Bowes 



































Amateur Hour, Lux Radio Theatre, Hockey 
Night in Canada, WLS Barn Dance with Lula 


Belle and Scotty or Fibber McGee and Molly 
were all favorite programs. AIL were battery 
operated and used with discretion. Along with A, 
Band C batteries, a copper antennae was strung 
between two high poles in the yard, then con 
nected to the radio and a if by magic, the souné 
‘ame through the speakers. Later, Band C bat 
teries were used with a wet batter that required 
charging about every three weeks, Big names in 
radio were Marconi, Atwater Kent of Stewart 
Warner 

The CPR gave heart and excitement 10 the 
‘rea when it began iis northward extension in 
1923, passing through Armley on its first run 
November 1924. The feeling of isolation disap- 
peared. Surveying took place and a town was, 
bor. Nicklens built « hotel, and general stores 
were ected by F. 8. Mortis and M. Saunders. 
Shortly aftr, an elevator was constructed and 
livery barn (6 accomodate horses hauling dozens 
‘of Toads of grain from the surrounding areas. 
itching posts became a familar sight along the 
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street. George Nicklen built and operated a 
farage followed inthe next two oF three years by 
blacksmith shop run by Bill Parcher; Pool 
Room run by Goyers and then Turcote's Barber 
Shop operated by “Jack the Barber” Widner; 
Butcher Shop with J. Hayward Sr. followed by 
Biers’, a cafe run by Lo Wo Sing and his 
partner; Bank of Montreal managed by Charles, 








Morley and a Lumber yard owned by Walter 
Palmer and managed by R. Staples Sr. Over the 
years Walter Palmer had a John Deere agency, 
Chie Haas had Case machinery and Joe Sorrell 
hhandled Cockshutt machines, Charlie Haas 
‘opeteated McColl Frontenac Oil, Joe Sorrell 
hhandled Prairie City or North Star and Reg Sta 
ples Sr. managed a bulk station for Imperial Oi, 
all handling high tes gas for gas lamps, coal oi 
{grease or ol for general purposes and machines. 
‘A beer and wine store opened its doors on main 
‘treet with Phil Bokenham as proprietor. It is 
Said refreshments could be procured in several 
places along the street, providing some with what 
they considered theit “extra charge of elec 
trict”. VF, Zoboski came in 1926 taking over 
Saunders sore. Other stores operated by L. P. 
Hludon and later Trimbles opened for businessin 
the newly found town, The community hall fol~ 
lowed by the CPR Station made their appearance 
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4s did several dwellings built by Nicklens on the 
tat side ofthe block. The Post Office building 
‘vas constructed opposite the hall and remained 
‘here until 1945. Over many years business ven 
{ures started and store owners changed hands, 
with numerous people entering and leaving the 
area. Frank Kasun, R. H, Griffith, A. Venne, 
Marsonette and Marcoux, Ed Prank, Ed Messner 
and Maurice Ladoucer all operated a. general 
Store at various times. The garage changed 
‘ownership with Jake Wassill and Stan Ranson 
tach remaining for & numberof years. 

Inthe early 30°s the municipal hospital was 
opened in Atmley with Annie Turnbull as 
matron. The hospital was closed in 1938. During 
this time the municipal doctor resided in the 
hamlet as well 

’An early homesteader in the Waterfield is 
trict, Charlie Harvey, was employed to build 
‘many of the first homes and business places over 
‘large area. Bil Oliver arrived in 1925 and he too 
‘worked at tte construction busines in the town 
and country until leaving Armley in 954. 
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‘The frst fie in 1926 destroyed the general 
sore of F. S. Morris near Christmas time. A. 
Aisastous fire occured in 1929, when most ofthe 
block of business places were fedced to rubble. 
Some places were never rebuilt end the owners 
relocated elsewhere. Again in 1936, V. F. 
‘Zoboski's general store was demolished but was 
rebuilt, Phil Bokenhama's premises were 
Sestroyed in 1987 and Phi rebuile @ small dwell 
ing 

‘Communications took a’ great step forward 
‘ith the formation of rural telephone companies 
Which slowly made their way northward from 
Tisdale to Armley in the 20's. A phone was 
located in Vince Zoboski's store and received 
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much usein cases of sickness or emergencies. The 
‘coming of electricity in the 30's was considered a 
major advancement and welcomed by rural and 
urban people alike. There was always afeling of 
‘closeness, generosity and compassion experi~ 
‘enced amongst the pionoers. This feeling isnot so 
‘evident today as a modern society move quickly 
from place to place quite independent of their 
neighbors. 

“Transporation advances were made with the 
coming of cars and tucks, scarce before the 20's 
but gradually appearing here and there. They 
‘were always put up on Blocks overwinter when 
oads became impassible and antifreeze was 
tunheard of. Tractors, first with steel wheels and 
later rubber were sen on several farms in the ate 
20's, doing breaking and heavy work. Roads are 
‘constantly being improved and straightened, and 
{amar sight are disappeating. As rural schools 
are closed, buses are extensively used and the 
small towns deteriorate, 

‘The homesteading days bring back the mem. 
‘ory of coal oil lamps, bed bugs, hand me down, 
lothes, horse drawn vehicles, home made lye 
‘Soap, fiy coils baby chicks and those very neces 
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sary outdoor prives. The poverty of the 30's 
‘emains vivid inthe minds of many of our senior 

Today's standards provide us with speedy 
communications, water, sewer, computers and 
‘every conceivable kind’ of entertainment. The 
farmsteads often take on the appearance af a city 
‘dwelling with large machinery and recreational 
vehicles parked near carefully planted shelter 
belts 

‘What an overwhelming experienceit would be 
for those first setlers if they could see the ¥ 
expanse of fields, fast moving automobiles over 
all weather roads, large powerful machinerey 
illing the oil and ihe abity to communicate by 
two way radio as the vehicles move swiftly along 
‘The fruits oftheir labor are evident at every turn, 
though occasionally we question the term "p= 
rogress”. Our small towns have become ghost 
towns; we drive 20 miles to the first recorded 
towns to shop, get mail, bank and doctor. Chil- 
dren are bused many miles to acquire an educa 











tion and farmers are required to drive many miles 
to deliver thet gain, There is one consolation, it 
isnot done with horses! 

For those of us who knew “our town and 
lserict” i is difficult to accept all the changes 
With grace. But accept we must, I is our respon. 
sibility to_pass on to future generation a legacy 
(of which they too can be proud. We feel a sense 
fof gratitude to our forefathers, they set the pre~ 
Sent generation on a path of progres, 


STOPPING PLACES 

Pioneers would travel from dawn to dusk the 
many mile from as far north as Ravine Bank on 
their way Co Tisdale, There, they would get mail 
land groceries and purchase supplies or equip 
ment needed for ther daily labors. As more land 
.¥as cleared, surplus grain had to be marketed in 
Tisdale as well. This long trip could not be made 
in one day with oxen or horses, so established 
farm homes became known as “Stopping 
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Places." The homes were spaced at intervals by 
chance, not by management, so that whatever 
distance farmers were able to travel, accom- 
‘modation would be close at hand. There had to 
be a place to stable the horses and the drivers 
could find lodging with the family. Some homes 
had exira beds and blankets, but some travellers 
would carry their own bedding and be happy to 
rest on the floor. The hospitality, food and 
Warmth was the most important. qualification, 
‘The housewife always kept supply of home 
baked bread, tea, coffee and suger on hand 
Most sites had their own eggs, cream, butter, 
‘meat and vegetables a comforting factor for the 
cook. An abundance of food was always pre 
pared for an early breakfast before the lone tek 
{0 Tisdale or the homeward trp. Potatoes, e285, 
bacon, bread or hot biscuits bathed in butter, 
steaming coffee and at times even pie was placed 
before the travellers. Prunes, dried apples or wild 
fruit jams were a standby forthe sweet tooth, All 
ofthis for the accepted price of 25 

Extra feed had to be prepared to feed the 
horses that would be stopping over. Water was 
‘often a problem. There were places that melted 
snow, some hauled water from the river, and the 
‘odd place had a wel. The Smitherman tell of 
having a5 many as 30 teams staying overnight, 
and melting snow was a never ending task, Some 
‘of these stopping places in this area was Mattin~ 
son, Brown, Hayward, Preen, Smitherman, Sims 
and Herbert families, 

‘Those making a practise of doing custom 
hauling would charge atthe rate of Ieper bushel 
per mile. Many good friends were made at those 
Stopping places, 














SHACK TOWN 

The sores all ead the same “a land flowing 
‘with milk and honey" but even when the setlers 
reached the promised land, their problems were 
far from over. When enough crap was grovn so 
that shere would be a surplus to sell, the nearest 
elevators were at Tisdale, The trip would take 
two or three days, depending on their animals, 
Shacks were springing up part way so they could 
shelter the animals and have a place o bed dovn 
‘overnight. Because of the length ofthe trip for 
many from northern regions, these shacks were 
situated atthe Leather River. Lawrence Brothers 
had a store there, a 200d supply of water was 
available for animals and men, and it was a 
sheltered area. It would be a day's travel from 
there 10 Tisdale co deliver the grain and retura to 


the shelter by evening. As more land was opened 
and larger quantities of grain were forsale, the 
Shack Towa grew in numbers until there were 30, 
to 40 grouped closely together wherever space 
could be found. They were compact, made of 
rough lumber and had space for a siove and 
bunks. They varied in size and shape, some were 
bigenough to accommodate a team of horses and 
‘a bunk inthe corner where the driver could rest, 
‘overnight. Occasionally, the box of grain was 
bigger and known as a grain tank, These loads 
hhad to have four horses and so a shelter for them 
Inadto be larger as well. None ate remembered t0 
hhave been larger than that which would house 
{our horses and driver. They were refereed to by 
‘many asthe “Hotel” by the river. A part of thelr 
‘equipment was horse blankets, for the horses 
could not be chilled. It was common t0 have & 
Straw tick for a mates: i could be emptied For 
summer storage and replaced next fall with fresh 
clean straw. 

In September 1920 the Perey Sims family 
‘moved to the area and bought the store from the 
Lawrence family. They had a small building close 
to the store where there were a number of bunks 
fited with straw ticks. For 25€ a night, the men 
could stay there Ina dining area at the side ofthe 
Sore Mrs. Sims served breakfast and suppers t0 
any who desired this sevice. On one oceasion 100, 
‘men turned up for breakfast, some coming and 
some going o Tisdale. One cautious fellow was 
‘only too happy to have a meal but always turned 
fay the coffee. He was of the opiion than an 
English lassie was never known t0 make a good 
cup of coffee. 

In the evening, the travellers gathered around 
and talked about the last years crops or progress, 
made on the homestead, Probably there were 
some spicy stories related as well. In the early 
morning, long before the break of dawn, they 
would rise, prepare breakfast, ready the horses, 
and leave for Tisdale where they disposed oftheir 
rain. Quotas were unheard of, so on arriving 
with their load, there were times they would find 
the elevator filled. There were a number of pran- 
aries builta short distance from the elevators and 
the farmers could shove their load off and leave 
itthere. On another trip he could reload the grain 
and deliver it when there was space. Groceries 
and any supplies could be obtained in Tisdale and 
Some took advantage of the flour mill that was 
located there, Some wheat could be exchanged 
fora supply of flour. During the summer, Shack 
‘Town turned into a ghost town. Because of 








‘ramp, mud holes or wet, poor tells, most, 
not all the grain was hauied during the winter 
months and summer travel was for supplies. 

Ta October 1921, the CN Railway came as far 
as Ridgedale and’ when clevators were con~ 
structed, it changed the seene for the home- 
steaders to the north and east. Livery barns were 
buat im Ridgedale and a Shack Town sprung up 
atthe Carrot River. To cross the bridge, the road 
‘wound tothe west and then to the east of where 
the present bridges. In the curve and in the lat it 
‘was sheltered and the lower bank at that point 
made the water easily accessible for the horse 
Some chose to bring loads of oat sheaves and 
stack them, eliminating the necessity of bringing 

















WRITING A HISTORY BOOK 
by Ruby White 


ack about wo or the years ago, 

some neighbors got together and what do you 
Know 

‘We considered and decided by Hook or by 
Crook, 

we'd ry io start making a History Book! 

Callng'a meeting to organize, 

‘committe that had to realize, 

itsomething wasn't done immediately 

to keep our heritage for our family, 

nother generation would soon be gone, 

then who would sing our farewell song? 

(Our forefathers worked so very hard, 

slearng the land for crops and yard, 

‘To forget them now would be great shame, 

we surely must bring honor to their name, 

So our questions began; how? where? when? 
‘and why? 

‘out (our resove came some publishing guy 

Ed Kliewer is my name he said 

ashe stoad sx foot from his toes to his head, 

He got us going on the right trac, 

‘we've called on him frequently to come back. 

{Glaaly fe helped us with problems big and 
small 


feed with their loads of grain. They had large 
‘boxes wth an “out and up" extension on the top, 
‘The sleighs were heavier than normal and drawn 
with four horses. They were Kept busy during the 
‘winter hauling grain for anyone who couldn't be 
away from home for the length of time a trip 
‘would take 

In 1924 the CP Railway came from Yorkton 
to Nipawin and again there was a change for the 
settles. Elevators were soon builtin Armley 3s 
‘well asa livery barn, Many could now make the 
{sip with their grain in one day while those fur~ 
ther away could stay overnight in Armley. 

‘Shack Town had outlived it usefulness and 
sradualy faded from sight and mind, 


encouraging us not to Give Up At All! 

Digsing up information could be ereat fun, 

but our pioneers ae few, there's hardly none, 

We are twenty yeats too late we find, 

but we'll do our best with heart and mind, 

Helpful neighbors ean sometimes recall 

some ofthe early setlers that we don't 
remember at all 

We went tothe Land Branch and the Archives, 

to look up school records and pioncers early 
lives, 

Teas early in the year of 1905, 

that the frst sttlers began to arrive 

Building log homes and turning the sod, 

they surely must have had faith in God. 

“Hardships were many but they reached their 
208, 

Bless each of them now as at rest i their soul 

Soas we pay tribute co our pioneers, 

‘who suffered much thro sweat and tears, 

We take off our hats and wit a grateful heart, 

say Thank You Dear Pioneers for doing your 
part 

You stayed and gave your very best 

snow it's up 0 us to do the rest. 

‘To keep our country proud and free, 

‘making ita good place to want to be. 
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Pioneer Women 


submited by Lorne Rowell 

"This chapter is dedicated to those pioneer 
women who settled here in the ealy years ofthis 
fommunity. They were truly the backbone of 
family and community life, and the foundation 
for the community sprit that has developed over 
the years, 

‘They came with their families, with great 
hopes and expectations that this’ community 
Would become a good place to bring up theit 
families, and where, by working together, they 
could provide for the educational, health and 
Social needs to hopefully fulfill hei dreams. 

‘Some eame knowing the hardships that they 
would encounter as they had already experienced 
Homesteading elsewhere. Overcoming the lone- 
lines, having to make new friends, feelings of 
‘eolation, in addition to making do with very litle 
fof material things, were only a part of their 
‘reryday struggle, They worked very long hours, 
ually with very litle value in return for the 
products oftheir labor. Ia this community, diff 
fulty in locating @ good water supply added 
really to the difficulties they faced. 

However they survived, and lite by litle, 
cover the yeas, improvements were made. When 
‘one thnks back tothe homes they had, we won- 
{er how they coped, 

Everything they did required much more time 
than is needed today. Consider the long minutes 
required for filing the coal cil lamps, cleaning 
the lamp chiraneys and trimming the wicks, so 
they might have Tight in the dark evenings, 
whereas we simply fick a switch, To keep milk 
land butter cool would require # trip to the ice 
hous, oF the well, before and after each meal 
time, Porridge for breakfast was made from 
ground wheat or oats which required cooking 
‘overnight. Flour was bought once or twice yes 
land required a special storage place so that wee~ 








vilsor other insects would not invade the precious 
supply 

7A great deal of meat and poultry was canned 
during the summertime as fresh meat would not 
keep very long and there must be sufficient sup 
ply available for the threshing crews. Pork was 
tured in a brine, usually in a wooden barel 
Fresh egas were carefully placed in wateralass, 
‘the cellar, to insure a supply until the new pulls 
began to lay 

‘Quite oflen the farm wife had to do all the 
farm chores when her husband would be away, 
‘working off the farm taxes by building bridges or 
‘ew roads with the fresno oF slusher, which was 
the machinery then in use. At other times he 
‘would be helping the neighbors with threshing 
During these times his wife would, of necessity, 
feed the livestock and attend to milking the cows. 
Milk pails must then be washed and the cream 
separator cleaned thoroughly once a day. 

"A garden was essential to insure an adequate 
supply of food throughout the winter months, 
(Quaris and quarts of vegetables and wild fruit 
were picked and preserved during the summer, 
‘This effort involved the whole family, It was also 
‘essential fo keep constant watch to prevent the 
livestock from invading the gardent 

In oder to keep of top of all the work, the 
‘week would be structured into daly routines. Not 
Daly did such a routine help to keep life in order, 
but also helped to conserve time and energy. For 
example, water was usualy stockpiled on Sun~ 
Gay, or snow melted in season, 10 be ready for 
heating erly on Monday morning in preparation 
for the long, tedious task of washing clothes. The 
process involved back-breaking use of tubs, 
Scrub-board and a hand-turing wringer. Later 
on washing machines appeared, which stil had to 
be turned by hand for eight to 10 minutes foreach 
batch of clothes. After the soap eyele the clothes 
had to be processed through clean water to rinse 
































and then the bright and white 
lothes rinsed! in water with Biuing added. All of 
the water used then had to be carried outside by 
pail, Some of the water was saved to wash the 
Floors, which were usually plain wooden surface 
‘until the use of linoleum became more common, 

"The washed clothing then had to hang outside 
to dry, whether in summer or winter. This was 
certainly cold on the fingers during wintertime. 
(ten the clothesline pole would be overloaded, 
causing it 1 break, Imagine the Feelings of frus~ 
tration at probably having to rewash the now 
dirty clothes! 

‘Breadmaking requited the batch 10 be set to 
rise overnight as the yeast was not the quick 
rising variety we have today. Some wives even 
‘made their own yeast and Kept it from weck £0 
‘week. Usually enough loaves were made to last a 
week unless it was avery large family. While the 
bread was baking, flat irons were heating on the 
stove and ironing was done, as neariy all of the 
clothing required ironing in those days. Unless 
‘there was a summer kitchen in which to do these 
things, they were hot and firing jobs during the 
heat of summer 

To chura butter, the cream was warmed and 
then the hand-churt turned for sometime. Ifyou 
‘were ina nurry — that’s when it took the longest 
time to turn into butter! the buttermilk had then 
tobe worked out ofthe buter and salt added for 
favor and for coring the product. If twas tobe 
sold it had to be formed into one-pound molds 

‘Clothing was home-made, using any mate 
rials available. Many long hours were spent in 
Sewing and knitting, with even longer hours being 
Fequired in darning, mending and patching (0 
extend the life ofthe clothing. 

‘As well as finishing incomplete jobs, Thurs 
day was probably the day for a trip 0 town for 
necessities for the coming week. AT Teast once & 
week cream and eggs would have to be prepared 
‘while still fresh, for delivery to the store, oF fo 
shipment to the creamery 

Friday could include extra baking or cansing. 
Head cheese or suet pudding, a treat for most 
families, might be made. Some even had a home 
rade cheese press and processed thelr own 
cheese, They made their own soap, using a mix 
tar of anil fat, boas, Cites Lye and coal 

(On Saturday the children were home from 
school, 50 extra help was available for chores as 
Soon a they were old or strong enough to assist 
‘Wood was cut for the coming week, animals were 























slaughtered for meat, gardening and picking 
roots on cleared land were some of these involve 

Saturday night was bath night for the whole 
family, using @ round washtub, ustally in the 
kitchen beside the stove, The usual process was 
from the youngest to the oldest, all using the 
same water which was warmed up periodically 

Sunday, following the regular chores of milk 
ing and feeding livestock, was usually a day for 
the family or for enjoying visiting or visitors. The 
local bachelors dropped in for at least one good 
real a week! Attendance at church, or involve 
‘ment in other community activities, provided 
important social contact with neighbors and 
fiends, 

“This is somewhat of a bird's eye view of how 
the days passed during the early years. Consider 
ing the daly outine of making meals, lunches for 
the school age children, plus washing dishes, pots 
land pans in water that curdled the soap unless 
hot, one can appreciate how exhausting the days 
could become, Mattresses were straw filled ticks, 
land the presence of bed bugs would suddenly 
make it necessary to take the mattress to the 
straw pile for clean filler! 

‘Stove pipes and chimneys must be cleaned 
once oF twice a year. It was a dirty, frustrating 
job and usually put off as long as possible, Had 
divorce been as easy 10 get in those days as itis 
how, many marriages would probably have bro- 
ken up on the day they cleaned the pipes! 

‘Spring cleaning was a ime of freshening up 
the interior of the house. They could paint with 
Kalsomine ~ e powder they mixed with water, of 
with white-wash which was Kime mixed with 
water. Alternatively they might use wallpaper 
This came without glue, so wallpaper paste was 
rade by mixing flour, salt and water, Surly the 
walls of the some houses were held up by the 
numbers of coats of wallpaper applied over the 

“Threshing time was always exiting, but it was 
‘time of real burden onthe farm wife who had to 
prepare meals for the threshing gang, To cook 
three big mealsaday, plus lunches, for adozen or 
more hungry men, meant being up by a.m. and 
working late into the night. Too often it would 
rain and the crew would be around for an extra 
week or to lo add to the workload. It was 
certainly a relief to her t0 see the threshing 
Finished and the erew moved on tothe neighbors, 
‘and be able to seitle into the normal routine of 
living 























Some other hardships included very poor 
road conditions, and medical help hours aay’ 
‘This made it necessary for each farm wife to 
develop some sills in caring for family iiness, or 
for coping with the whole family being quaran— 
fined when communicable diseases struck the 
area, Some of these women acted as miiwife, and 
hd to be prepared to go and help when it came 
time for neighboring woman to deliver a baby. 
‘They would also assist, as possible, when illness 
came to neighbors, Without thei esourcefulness 
nd willingness to be available to each other, 
many people would doubiles not have survived. 

“Their Ingenuity was also apparent in personal 
rooming. They could Fish into the house, put 
‘uring tongs inside the lighted lamp chimney, 
tnd they would heat in no time, They would then 
lamp the hot tongs into thei hair, roll it up and, 
in five minutes, be ready to go off oa party or 10 
town, They even knew what color the hair would 
bewhen they were Finished — except perhaps for 
a Tew singed hairs! 

‘We look back with nostalgia when we 
remember some of the good times we had in those 
years, such as Fowl Suppers, the Sunday School 
picnics withthe variety of retipes for homemade 
ice cream which the women brought, the Chrst~ 
sas concerts, the community. ball games and 
ances to whieh the whole family went. We 
‘enjoyed moments with the whole family making 
Secorations for Christmas time, stringing pop- 
‘om and using whatever else was hands Tor deco 
rating the Christmas tre 

‘We also remember, but wit different sent- 
iments the Mies and mosquitoes and how they did 
fe into the houses; the rps to the out-house on 
old winter days; waking up in the morning to 
break the ie in the wash basin; dressing around 
thetin heater; the tips to town in the buggy or in 
the heated van. 

We certainly owe much to those pioneer 
women. They let usa Beritage to be proud of 
‘They lived out thei ives in those conditions and 
made the best of it, sill having time to be good 
neighbors who could be called on at any ime. 

“They taught us many things — to work hard, 
to make do with what you have, and that the 
community in which you live is only as good as 
you help to make i. 




















Special Delivery (Midwives) 

Tn the days of the early pioneers, it was the 
custom that most babies were born at home, with 
‘or without the assistance of a doctor. Hospitals, 
‘vere practically non-existent and doctors were 
‘many miles away. Health care benefits had not 
‘come into being, so women were not encouraged 
tomeke a trip toa hospital fora birth. Te seemed 
more practical to have a midwife care for the 
other at home rather than have the expense of @ 
hospital stay a distance away. While educational 
qualifications were often, if not nearly always, 
Well below thote of today, many homestead, 
‘vives were turned into midwives. These women 
‘would be forewarned of the impending date of 
birth and would be ready for the cal on very 
short notice. Often without medial skill or any 
pain suppressants, their experience in those years 
transformed them into experts. If complications 
‘were anticipated, they would know, and 2 doctor 
Would be summoned. If the family could not 
ford domestic help, the midwife learned to take 
‘ver the complete household duties ofthe women 
they were to assis with the bitth Meals had to be 
prepared, sometimes for an already large [amily 
fof small means. There were clothes to Wash and. 
home to clea. Anew mother was keptin bed for 
‘week or so and it was the responsibilty of the 
mnidwife to bathe the new baby, bake cookies or 
even finish alayette 

They were a courageous, energetic and acar~ 
ing group of women! 


Mrs. Al Ramsden was one of those women 
who served a wide area, She cook a special inter- 
fest in one of Armley’ fist babies, a giel named 
Bernice, bora to Mr. and Mrs. Vinee Zoboski, 
Aug. 21, 1927. Others with the same qualities 
‘were Mrs J, Breadner, Mrs. Bery Sr. Mr. 1d 
Greenough, Mrs, F. Parcher known as Granny, 
Mrs. G. McArther lovingly called Mother Mac, 
Mrs. G. Schiltrath, Mrs. C. Eade, Mrs. E. P 





Today with specialists, hospitals or an 
ambulance ready with medical help, we look 
back to admire those dedicated “"Women in 
White” who brought assistance and comfort 10 
‘many women on rural isolated homesteads in the 
first quarter of the 20h century 
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R.M. of Connaught 


The population of Saskatchewan steadily 
increased withthe arrival of settlers from Great 
Britian, Europe, the USA and Eastern Canada. It, 
was evident that a form of local self-government 
‘would soon be requited to provide help (0 the 
‘omesteaders and others who were strugaling 0 
‘establish themselves under very difficult condi 
tions. Many rural areas were without roads, rail 
service, postal service, medical care oF shops of 
any kind, The homesteaders depended on each 
‘ther in times of need and co-operated in such 
things as clearing trails and building bridges to 
provide basic travel routes through the northland 
bushland 

Setiement ofthe large rural area (now known, 
asthe Municipality of Connaught) spread north 
from Tisdale starting in 1904. Local Improve- 
ment Distriet (LILD.) No, 22-32, a form of 
municipal government, was organized in Tisdale 
{n1906, During the next four years the continued 
expansion of settlement to the north made it 
pecessary to form L.LD. No. 457 to take over 
Tocal government of what was soon {0 be the 
‘Municipality of Connaught. 

The first council meeting for LID #487 con~ 
vened a Siver Stream on Jan, 3, 1910 with Frank 
Hurley as chairman and Hugh Jones as secre- 
tary-tfeasurer. Council agenda dealt with the 
issues of taxation, construction of roads and 
bridges, drafting by-laws, establishing a ceme~ 
tery and purchasing equipment, 

"mn I9il, an application was made to the 
Provincial Government to have LID #457 
‘paraded to Rural Municipality and the request 
‘vas granted Jan. 1, 1912 naming it Connaught, 2 
Suggestion from George Bullock, 

‘A reeve and six councillors, representing the 
‘municipalities sx divisions were elected under the 
Municipal Act, Each division consisted of 36 
sections of land (23,040 acres) for 2 total of 
158,240 acres within the municipality 
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Roads became a number one priority. Horse 
<rawn fresnos and slips or scrapers were sed to 
build or repair the trails. Homesteaders were able 
to work off some of their taxes by supplying 
Ihorses 1 do the work. Often some were hired to 
clear the lines by axe before grading could be 
done. Bridges needed to be constructed t0 cross 
the net work of rivers and ereeks so a pile driver 
was purchased in 19. A road crew Was estab- 
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lished and though it changed in names and aum- 
bers, it existed for more than 50 years. Several 
horse-drawn drags made of heavy planks with a 
steel plate on the front, were used in each divi 
Sion, Drageing was done only when roads rutted 
after rains. 

Their first experience with flooding came in 
1921 when almost every bridge in the RM was 
damaged, under water or approaches washed 
fut, The reeves and councillors have wrestled 
With these same problems dozens of times since 
and we pay tribute to them, for by their efforts, 
four travelways are rebuilt, repaired and 
Improved. 


‘TueRil cfComaugh county 830s: Archie MeOonals 
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More pronounced changes took place in the 
20's and 30's when the horse was almost com= 
Dletely replaced by the gasoline tractor. By 1925 
ost ofthe available lad in the RM was settled 
and telephones were appearing. More and faster 
farm tracks were being used and the need for 
more and better roads resulted in the RM invest- 
ing in a Caterpillar 60° tractor and a Caterpil 
Mogul, 12 foot grader ata cost of $7200, Over the 
next 20 years, many miles of road were built 
Using these machines 

The tax system had to be carefully scrutinized 
for it was the major source of finance, The land 
‘ax has been updated and assessments reviewed 
to keep abreast with progress 

In 1934 work om highway #35 was going for- 
ward. Originally a graded dirt road, maintained 
by horse-drawn graders operated by local farm 
es, its course has been changed and the surface 
‘upgraded toa black topped finish. The regulated 








‘oad sped has risen from 40 to 63 miles an hour. 
[A sister highway #335, bisccts #35 at Armley, 
ving residents an all weather access in both, 
irections. These highways and hard surfaced 
access roads are now maintained by senior g0¥~ 

“The War years brought agricultural changes 
and advanced mechanization, Population in the 
BRM in 1640 was 3100 declining to 2100 by 1985. 
The large heavy vehicles caused rapid deteriora 
tion ofall standard roads, resulting inthe need 
for bigger and more expensive road building 
‘machines, In 146 the RM acquited a second '60 

ctor and a scraper. In 1948 another tractor 
scraper unit and elevating prader was added. As 
new tractors were purchased, the worn ones were 
disposed of. By 1985 the RM had three crawler 
tractors equipped with bulldozer, ewo scrapers, a 
foot blade grader, a small motor patrol mai 
tainer as well as a mumber of small tractor-drawn 
maintainers. They were used to construct many 
miles of road each Year until the late 70's when 
most of them were sold and the RM tendered 
their jobs out. 














The RM has an extensive road gravelling pro 
‘ram with a rotating system so all main roads are 
Feeeiving a coating in tur, 

‘Work began Oct. 5, 1965 on a new office in 
joint ownership with Tisdale RM. The building 
‘was occupied on Feb. 1, 1966 and the Leacross 
site was sola 

1n1966 the municipality took over the respon 
sibility of snow removal from the district snow 
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plough clubs. Three motor graders or patrols, 
{Wo of which are equipped with a wing and & 
pusher blade are used. A rotary mower is used to 
{Sut grass and shrubs on road allowances, A HDIL 
Allis Chalmers crawler is used for road building 
and clearing brush along roadsides. 

“The RM ave pioneered in a program of 
medical servies for its residents. (ce Medical 
Stor) 

‘Winter work programs have been organized 
jin conjunction with government departments, 
‘when rural residents carned extra income clearing 
toadksde brush or repairing bridges. The mui 
pal cemetery at Silver Stream is under their juris- 
Giction and records are being updated. They are 
co-operating with the Saskatchewan Water Cor 
eration who have a mandate to control or cor 
Fect some of the flooding along the Carrot River. 
This will indeed be a challenge to those involved 
in its containment, A project of the RM Is the 
Agricultural Committee st up with a represen 
tative from each division, its purpose being 10 be 
a liaison between council and the rural segment 
Of the RM. A pest control officer is employed 
‘vith his job being to search out and erradicate 
als from arm buildings. 

Residents of the municipality have experi~ 
enced an extended period of development 
‘hange and improvement. From the days of the 
‘weed inspector who travelled tothe farms order 
ing noxious weed patches cleaned up, tothe all 
‘weather roads accomodating year round travel 
Modern homes arenow enjoyed by decendents of 
carly day pioneers who conguered swamps and 
bushland and started the transformation of the 
Municipality of Connaught intoa modern Farm- 
ing community 
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Business Places 


POST OFFICE 

‘When the early pioneers stepped onto an 
‘ocean going vessel or onto a train in the eastern 
provinces bound for anew world, atrtible sense 
bf isolation must have overcome them. Ahead lay 
‘tnew life, aquest for adventure, Behind lay all 
that was familiar, their very roots. Communica 
tion methods became a distinct priority 

“The pos office was one of the fist federal 
soverniment departments Formed by the assent of 
the frat Parliament of Canada on Des, 2, 1867 
and became operative on April I, 1868. The Post 
Office Dept. was to grow with the country as 
Canada developed and expanded her frontiers, 
ant would help thousands to pioneer anew life, 
With the formation of the Province of Sas~ 
Katchewan in 1905, post offices sprung up wher 
ver populations warranted and by 1908 there 
were 107 in operation, ‘The department made 
devsions as 10 establishing a local office in 
response (0 petitions circulated by local resi 
fonts. As early as 1907, mail came to Tisdale by 
train, then was dispatched fo Silver Stream where 
the settlers already established in the Armley 
are, were able to send oF receive mai 

in office was established in Ditton Park 

Nov. Bil on See, 3-48-13-W2 and operated by 
Mr. Henry Winterbourne. This waste closer for 
the settlers in the eastern areas. Mail eame from 
Tisdale va Silver Stream. In 192, a petition from 
residents inthe Armley area was accepted by the 
Postal Inspector and Mr. A. E. Nicklen was 
named postmaster with the office in his home on 
‘SW 6-48-14-W2 where it remained for 12 years, 
Mr. Nicklen made a trip once a week Co pick up 
mail at Autoroad, a distance of seven miles. This 
office had opened Dec, 110 and operated by L 
R, Ennest. This courie arrangement was con 
tinued for four years with an annual remunera- 
tion of SUS. A post office, run by J. L. Ratner, 
was opened at Ratner June i, 19 and the people 











to the west used tis. Riversione office was oper 
ated by George Pearson from Dec. I 1913 1 Oct. 
10, 1921 Spooner P.O., which opened April, 19 
‘with Henry Schmidt a first postmaster remained 
‘open until Nov. 19,1963. 

‘More land was settled and according to settle- 
ment and population, more post offices were 
pened at Waterfield and Carlea in 913. Water~ 
field was in the home of Ben Farmer, on See 
'34-47-14-W2, and opened March I It was con~ 
‘venient to have the furthest away office manager, 
haul the mail and drop it off atthe intervening 
offices, In the Carlea office was R. B. Duguid 
‘who carried the mail from Silver Stream via 
Waterfield, Mail was hauled with team and skigh 

winter and team and democrat in summer, 
‘making two trips each week. In those years local 
Tevters required le postage until 91S when ale war 
‘ax was imposed, Changes seemed to take place 
often and in 1916, J. Barks was able to pick up 
‘ail at Armley and deliver it to Waterfield on his, 
‘way to Carlea 

'A courier service was established about 1916 
until 1924 when the railway was built. The dis- 
tance travelled by the contractor was 53 t0 58 
miles from Ridgedale to Ravine Bank, including 
‘Autoroad, Armley and Nipawin. When Saskhart 
office was opened Jan. 1, 1922 at the home of 
‘Win. Coulter, this point t90 was included in the 
route, The route began with wo trips a week Dut 
‘vas soon reduced to one. Over a period of eight 
fr nine years there were many changes in the 
fontractor, Nine men were appointed but some 
remained for only a short period of time. Those 
‘who spent time on this route were Reuben Suick- 
ley, John Waldorf, Wm, Church, J. Gaffney, 
Robert Reid, Peter McRac, Wesley Beatty, Ver” 
ron Chittick and W. B. Richmond. The cost of 
the service in 1916 was $980, reduced to $900 in 
1917 and then rising steadily until 1924, the cost 
was $1600, 




















1924, the CPR was constructed from York— 
ton through to Nipawin, and in July, 1925 the 
mail began arriving in Armley by train. Armley 
town had been established and a smal pas office 
building had been constructed by A. E. Nicklen, 
on NE 6-48-14-W2, He had the contract 00, for 
transporting the mal from th office tothe iain, 
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six trips a week, a distance of 300 yards and 
Feceived 40¢ per tsp. The Nicklan family con 
tinued to transport the mail inthis manner until 
his death in 1944, 3 total of 32 years inthe Postal 
Service, The remuneration for transporting mail 
from office to train had only risen to S128.20 per 
annuum and had not changed inthe last I years, 
Inthe litle post office people gathered to wait, 
visit or exchange news Or gossip until the mall 
was sorted. 

‘Changes again took place in courier service in 
1927 with Mr, E, Wallis contracting to carry mail 
from Armley to Carlea, via Ditton Park and 
Waterfield, a total of 19 miles ata yearly cost of 
420, Tis said Mr. Wallis had an agreement with 
some ofthe residents along the route, whereby he 
‘would deposit their mail in somte homes or boxes 
placed onthe trails. What a convenience! Door to 
door mail delivery in rural Saskatchewan in 1927, 

‘Waterfield Post Office had changed masters 
in 1919, to the Ben Schiltroth residence, and in 
November, 1927 to Wm, Perkin at SW 2-88-14 
W2. This post office closed in March of 1931, 
Aescribed bythe Postal authorities as having only 
4 limited usefulness. Mr. Coulter operated 
Saskhart until May 31, 1927 when the office 
bummed, destroying the papers. 

Tn i931 the CNR was constructed from 











Ridgedale through to Carrot River and C. J 
Sorrell hauled the mall to and from the Armley 
Siding on the CNR. He made one trip a week, a 
Gistance of one and three quarter miles and 
received 0¢ per rip. The tain was West Bound at 
4430 AM. This service was discontinued in 193, 
It resumed again in Octobe, 1938 and the six trips, 
‘week were made by R. H. Wallis until October, 
1943, At that time W. E. Oliver (ook over the 
route, followed by Andrew Matthew for four and 
‘thal years, Ed Frank made the trip for the last 
Year ofits operation. Aug, 31, 1950 the depart- 
ment authorized the discontinuance of service 
dnd Armley Post Office began being serviced 
‘exclusively via Yorkton and Nipawin CPR. 


Mr. Harry Wells and Mr. W. J. Boyer ad 
both been employed by Mr. A. E. Nicklen to 
operate the office. On the death of Mr. Nieklen 
in 1945, W. J. Boyer assumed the temporary 
office of postmaster and he made the six tips a 
week o pick up the mai at the CP station. Walter 
Wallis became postmaster after returning from 
overseas in September, 1948 and Gordon Walls 
took over in October, 1946, The CPR continued 
to bring mail until this service too was discon: 
tinued in 1959, G, Walls had been receiving and 
dispatching the mail 12 times a week for nine 
years. The cost of the service had remained the 
Same, $262.92 during all those years. 





At thie time a trucking service was set up 
leaving Tisdale daily, bringing the incoming mail 
‘nthe morning and picking up the outgoing mail 
in the afternoon. Lloyd Viney was the driver for 
iat years, with his wife Beatrice taking over at 
the time of his death in 1967. She continued to 
frive until April, 1968 when M. M, Drury began 
the 240-mile trip six days a week, He left Tisdale, 
travelled north to Nipawin, Carrot River, Arbor. 

field, New Osgoode and returned to Tisdale in 
reverse direction, stopping at all points in 
between. In 1970 the Armley Post Ofice closed 
its doors after $8 years of service to the residents. 
Outdoor group site boxes were placed neat the 
‘municipal garage and Albert Waldner delivered 
the mail othe boxes from Ridgedale Post Office 

From Jan. 2, 971 to the present time, Ken and 
at MeConaghie have been making the trp three 
times weekly to bring the mail to Armley 

‘Advance letters have been received by the box 
holders that the service may be discontinued in 
the future, This wil mean some will be going 
back to Tisdale to get mal just as they did inthe 
eatly years of settlement. 








“Though considered regressive by local people, 
suthordes term the move “Progress” 

At the turn of the century local lsters used a 
te samp and leters could be Forwarded for 26 
In BIS a Je war tax was added, then was deleted 
Jul 1, 1926 and reimposed July 1, 1931. further 
Je war tax was added April 1, 1983 and postage 
remained at 4€ until Apri, 1954. On Nov. 1, 1968, 
it was raised to 6¢, 1971 co 7, 19720 Be, 197610 
10e, 1977 to 12, 1978 to Me and 1979 to Te. At 
‘histime the metre system was introduced and up 
030 grams went for Ie, The practise of cheaper 
postal rate for local letters was discontinued ia 
November, 1968. A large increase in postal rates 
came Jan. 1, 1982 when a charge of 208 was 
Imposed. in February 1983 it became 32¢ and in 
1985 it as increased to 34, Air mal began in 
192Bat Se per letter and was raised approximately 
the same rate asthe other mal 

‘Wages received by the postmaster for fiscal 
years 1912 10 1917 areas follows 





Silver Stream Post Office was opened March 
1, 1907, located on the present day SW 14-47-14 
W2. Wm, John Doyle was the fest postmaster of 





the Carrot River Post Office, later named Silver 
Stream in 1908. Mr. Doyle obtained a contract 10 
deliver mail and from March 1, 1907 to February 
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29, 1908 was paid $183.33 for this route. Me. 
Dove's son, Ferman, was deputized as mail 
courier and he delivered mail between Silver 
Stream and Tisdale, via New Osgoode, Forest 
land Auto Road (Leacross) 

‘ME. Doyle was contracted to transport mail 
once a week from Carrot River to Tisdale for an 
annual sum of $200. He began his 26-mile route 
at 5:30 a.m, and was scheduled to arrive in 
Tisdale at 12 noon and leave at 1:30 p.m, His 
arrival time back at Carrot River was 8 p.m. 

‘There were regulations set up by the Post 
master General that Mr. Dosle had to adheré to 
He had to supply a suitable vehicle drawn by one 
for two horses, The average speed, taking into 
Consideration weather and road conditions 
Including stoppages, had to be four miles per 
hour. Seven minutes was allowed for changing 
mail'at each post office. He was to convey, 
without charge, the Postmaster General or Agent 
Of the Post Office Dept. who may in the line of 
‘duty, travel in the vehicle 

If mail couriers were employed by Mr. Doyle 
they had tobe sober, steady, honest men. Noone 
tunder the age of I6 could be employed or anyone 
‘who had been discharged from the Post Office. IF 
Mr. Doyle employed couriers he had to provide 
them with a Post Hora which was sounded when 
approaching and leaving a post office ad occa 
Sonally along the road. Couriers carried @ side 
bag slung over thelr shoulder for reception of 
way letters” offered 0 them by individuals, 
along the route, which they iad to post at the 
ext post office. To ensure that Mr. Doyle and 
the couriers were diligent in the performance of 
their mail service, the Postmaster General had 
the authority to deduct $8 for each offense or 
fault failure, from his quarterly pay of $50. Other 
couriers, Mr. Barks and R. Wilkinson, trans 
Ported mail from Forester, Silver Stream and 
Ditton Park from 194-1920, 

(Other postmasters inthe distriet were George 
Bullock from 1909-1912, SE 22-47-14-W2, Edwin 
Peatse from 1913-1920, SE 14-47-14-W2, and 
Frank Randall from 1920-1927, NE 10-87-16 
wo, 

“The Silver Stream Post Office closed on May 
41,1927 and loal residents received thir mail st 
[Léacross and later in Tisdale, 




















ARMLEY HOTEL 
When the decision was made to extend the 
CPR to Nipawin, activity was started to form 


towns in several places between Tisdale and its 
northern destination. Mr. Ted Nicklen was oper~ 
lating the post office out of his home and it was 
Togical to think that Armley would be a centre 
worthy of mention. He immediately made plans 
{erect a hotel large enough to accommodate his, 
amily, house the post office and also have rooms 
to ten! forthe workers that would need lodging 

umber was hauled from Tisdale, purchased 
from W, Palmer, and in 1924 the construction of 
Armley Hotel was begun, Carpenter was Charlie 
Harvey, with Roy Nickien and Bert Staples as 
helpers, The post office for atime was located is 
the hotel, there was asmall store, 2 lunch coun 
ter, dances were held and Wm, Boyle had 
Analican Church services. You might call it a 
‘multi-purpose building as it was home for the 
Nicklens and many passing travelers, 





In May 1926, Mr. and Mrs, William Arbour 
‘came from Zenon Park (o manage the hotel 
They continued tive in Armley until 1928 when 
the business was operated by Mr. and Mrs, Kin 
nee for atime. In October, 1928, Mr. Joe Sorrell 
purchased the hotel. He, his wife and daushter 
Nettie, were noted for their clean rooms. and 
‘excellent food. In 1935, the beer parlor was added, 
to the hotel. An addition was built on the north 
side to house this enterprise. Rules and regula~ 
tions dictated that had to have & separate 
entrance and no door leading to living quarters. 
Beer came in kegs and was kept cool using ice 
The 1Oe glass became a social event for many 
men, There was an official and grand opening 
and another aew era had begun in Armley 
Sorrell stayed until 1939 when they sold to 














Farl Herron. After a year, Harry Baser took over 
and stayed about five years when the J. Falconers 
purchased the business, An older couple, the 
Falconers put on a Christmas party for all the 
children in town each year. D. C. Cook and his 
brother-in-law, S. Koch were the next operators 
with S. Koch remaining for atime after D. Cook 
Jef J.B. Treen spent short time inthe business 
and then in 1948, Alex Rospad bought the hotel, 
and stayed for over 20 years. Alex made a home 
{or several senior citizens who could not live 
alone, especially during winters. Frank Fazer, 
Robert Caskey and Mike (from CNR section} 
stayed atthe hotel. Alex also did barbering inthe 
font section of the hotel and handled groceries. 

In 1970, after a vote, mixed drinking was 
allowed, so women could now accompany thet 
husbands, In 1970 Harry Bourne bought the 
business, staying for four years before he dis 
posed of itt Lois Charles and Sim York. Harry 
hada smal trailer atached to the northside for & 
family area and the Yorks used this aswell before 
it was sold and removed. Three years later the 
hotel was sold to Derek and Penny Hedin who 
stil remain in Armley. They have included a 
Salad bar and steak pit in their renovations. ts, 
the one original building on main street where it 
was built some 62 years ago. 








ELEVATORS 

‘The setlers in the area had to haul their 
produce to Tisdale before 1921, and then to 
Ridgedale when the CNR was constructed that 
far. When word spread that the CPR would 
continue north to Nipawin, Saskatchewan Co-op 
Elevator Company immediately investigated 
possiblity of intresting enough people i shares 
fo build an elevator in Armley. Construction 
began in 1924 and the frst agent asigned was Bill 
Jones who originated in Portland and atrved in 
Armley with Bill liver. He was followed by Mr. 
Smithers and P. L. Bon Bernard, All of them 
used the elevator office for a home when they 
were employed thee. 

'W. J. Anderson Elevator Company saw pros- 
pts for a profitable business, and in 1926 they 
too established an elevator onthe CPR spur line 
The first operator was Joe Quinn, followed by 
Bill Brown and Bere Baldwin. 

[At this time the Saskatchewan Wheat Pool 
purchased all the assets of the Co-op Elevator 
‘Company, and from that time on it went under 
the name of Pool. A few years later Federal 























Anderson Eater ang Saskatchewan Co-operative El 


Grain Company purchased the Anderson ele 
vytor and i continued under the Federal name 
unt 1972 

The Pool had a capacity of 28,000 bushels. 
The fst engine installed as the power supply was 
a Fairbanks "ZA" IS-horse power one cylinder 
motor, run by gas. It was started by flipping over 
‘one ofthe wo fly wheels by hand. Very early in 
the history of the elevator an air damp was used, 
Horses would stand calmly in front ofthe wagon 
While the front wheels were Being ited o empty 
the grain from the wagon box. A manlift oper~ 
ated by a weight and rope could be found in the 
central area ofthe elevators. The operator could 
‘manipilate the ropes and pull himself to the 
Upper parts of the elevator, enabling him to direct 
tain into various bins or to examine the opera 
tion. Many children found themselves “on top of 
the world” when they could persuade the agent 10 
let them take the ride up the lift 

1n 1935, a Hart Carter cleaner was installed in 
the Pool and a cleaner was added to the Federal, 
as well. A Rusion “CPR”, I8-horse power 
engine was installed in July, 1947. When larger 
{quantvies of grain were delivered 1 the elevators, 
than could be shipped out by tain, annexes were 
‘built at both elevators, In 1951-82 semi-perma~ 
‘ent structure with a capacity of 35,000 bushels, 
‘was built at the Pool, Later, a second annex was, 
lndded to the south side of the elevator. When 
trucks became larger, the scales had tobe length~ 
fened a9 well to accommodate ‘weighing and 
<Gumping with ease. Grain was always bought by 
the bushel, but with the change to the metic 
‘system in 1975, scales, measures and prices had to 
be altered to conform, 

“The frst delegate, as recorded by the Pool, 
‘was A. McConnell from Tisdale, while the com” 
mittee chairman was F, White of Waterfield and 
the secretary was A. J. Smith, also of Waterfield, 






































“The committee continued over the years, dealing 
with community and agricultural matters until 
the elevators close. 

Tn the 60's, when the seasons had an over 
‘abundance of moisture, a grain dryer was set up 
atthe Federal Flevator by Jim White. It provided 
4 real service to many farmers who had not 
purchased a dryer of their own, 

“Throughout the years until the compulsory 
‘Wheat Board in 1943, the price was determined 
through the Winnipeg Commodity Exchange. 
This fuetuated daly with the lowest price being 
at harvest ime when the supply was the steatst 
The estimated average yearly price to farmers for 
wheat in Saskatchewan bevwoen 1911 and 1940 
Fanged from a high of 82.32 19190 alow of 38¢ 
inis32, 

Handling: in the Armley Pool ranged from 
198,000 bushels co 73,000 bushels. Tt was that 
year, July 31, that che Pool sold their elevator to 
the Federal Company and one operator handled 
both operations, Then March 16, 972, the Wheat 
Pool purchased all Federal facilities in Sas 
Katchewan and it changed names once more. 

Larger trucks and improved roads enabled 
farmers to haul ther grain grester distances and 
take advantage of the competitive weights and 
dockage in the larger centers, Less grain was 
handled a the local level, yet costs continued to 
rise, so on July 6, 1974 the company chose 10 
discontinue the service to this community after SO 
years of operation. 











Dematon ot Arey Elevators, May, 108, 


In May, 1981 the community were present in 
large numbers to witness the demolition of both 
structures. Dust gathered ver the years, ese in 
‘ominous clouds as they came erashing down ang 
2 distinguished landmark disappeared from the 
landscape, 








‘Agents managing the business over the years 
at the Pool after the aforementioned names, were 
a8 Tollows: M. C. Wilon — Avg. 1, 1929 10 
March 7, 1935; D. M, Steinberg — March 7, 1935 
to July 18, 1985; C. E, Ready — July 19, 1935 to 
Aug. 3,985; R. W. Anderson — Aug. 3, 1985 to 
Suly 31,1959; William Gilbert — Aug. 1/1959 to 
March 30, 1963; D. A. Green — March 30,1963 0 
July 3, 1965; J, A. Twardzik — Aug. 1, 1965 to 
May 31, 1966; R-E, Mackie — June I 196610 Oc 
18, 1966 and David Washburn — Oct. 18, 196610 
July 31, 1968, 

Sold to Federal, Agents atthe Federal Ele- 
‘ators following those named were: Harry Trim— 
ble: Charlie Thomas — 1933 to 1937; Bill 
Harrower — 1937 to 1947; Alex Koroll — 1947 to 
1955; Dave Harries — 1955 to 1959 and Herbert 
Alexander — 1989 to May 6, 1972. (ought by 
Pool.) For the duration ofthe business under the 
Pool, the following agents only remained for 
shor’ periods of time: Arthur Holmes, Lloyd 
Mardell, Sigurd Smith, Terrance Rorguist and 
Garry Gaaton, 











Carp Bava. 


Early in 1980 construction was underway on 
Cargill elevator at Nicklen Siding. Cost of the 
Structure was $1L2 million. It opened i's doors 
Nov. 21, 1980 with Neil Heatherington as man= 
ager. It is capable of loading cars st 400 ton 
(@$,000 bushels) per hour. A fertilizer and m 
chandise warehouse on the site houses the farm 
Supply inventory. In 1986, five stationary hoppet 
bins were added with machinery for automatic 
blending of ferilizers and chemicals. In the frst 
year of operation, 850,000 bushels of grain were 
handled. 





ARMLEY COMMUNITY HALL 
‘Soon after the hamlet was born, # Board of. 
‘Trade was organized to administer tothe needs of 
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the community. There was a need fora building 
large enough to hold meetings, social, dances or 
church, So ic was that in 1926, under chief ca 
penter Charlie Harvey, construction began on 
the community hall, om the site where it stil 
Sands, It was @ much smaller building than that 
which is there today and hada kitchen attached 
{othe south end, Barrel heaters, using three foot 
lengths of wood, provided the heat and one was 
sed at each end of the hall. The kitchen was 
‘quipped and heated with a Wood burning cook 
ove. Plenty of cupboards and a counter top, 
with windows in a horizontal position above 
‘hem, gave ight in the work area. Insulation was 
not use in those years and the kitchen was very 
old in winter, A necessary part of the project 
‘vas the two double seater outdoor privis bull 
aijacent tothe building. Manlius School trans~ 
ferred thelr Christmas concerts tothe hall and the 
Drama group put on plays as fund raisers. A 
temporary stage was se up, curtains hung and 
realistic tooms cfeated. It would be removed 
‘wien the performance was over 1o make more 
oom for other events 

‘George Speedy’ put on shows for the public 
for many years, They were the old silent movies, 
all black and white, with the writing below the 
Picture. He often had a comie section and the 
‘ising seal broad parroos Mack gale 
to sce what happened to their favorite character 
Because of fire rgulations stating the use of @ 
‘machine inside the ball was ahazard, a projection 
zoom was built on the northeast corner. His 
‘machine was run by a generator driven by a belt 
from the back wheel of his car that he would jack 
up. Many ticks were played on him by mis~ 
‘hievious boys, ful of ideas to create excitement. 
Some of his shows included Gracie Fields, Gene 
AAutty or the Wild West type of entertainment. 
He travelled around the country in his Buick ear 





putting on shows and often had dances following. 
them. The Chisholm orchestra would provide the 


Electricity came o the hamlet inthe early 30's 
and the gas lamps used for lighting were 
exchanged Tor the more modern convenience. 

About 1938 an addition was added to the 
south end of the hal to enlarge it and the kitchen 
was moved t0 the southeast corner. A pass 
Through was made for serving lunches and a 
permanent stage was added. 

1959 broueht about the amalgamation of the 
Curling Club, Young Peoples Club and Board of 
Trade, forming the Community Club. Lome 
MeCullough was named President, Morgan 
Richards, Vice-President and Charles Morgan 
‘Tes Seeretary. Gordon Walls was nominated as 
‘caretaker and was to receive $2 foreach time he 
leaned. They tied desperately to finance the 
building of a new hall but because of the cost, 
decided instead, to do renovations as needed. A. 
foal and wood furnace was installed and placed 
fat the north end, storing the coal in the former 
projection room. This arrangement lasted unt 
1962, The ktchea was cold and in need of repair 
‘and more room was needed in the main hall, 50 
Another addition was joined on the north end. Tt, 
Contained furnace and storage room, main, 
entrance, kitchen and small ladies’ room, The 
floor was improved, electric stove installed, cup 
boards and shelves builtin the kitchen, The fut= 
‘nace was converted to oll i 1966. 

In 1973, stacking chairs were purchased and 
the old original wooden benches were sold to 
Connaught Fair Board. By 1974, more renova 
tions were in progress with ladies’ and mens’ 
washrooms and coat rooms being constructed, 
‘one on each side of a reduced size sage. New 
fables were built in 1981 and in 1983 a fan was 
installed to circulate the heat. Heritage year, 
1985, saw a plaque placed in the hall in recogni 
tion ofthe special year and dedicated to all those 
‘who have made a significant contribution to the 
hall over the past 60 years, Now in 1986, Armley 
Hillis one of only two left in the Connaught RM. 
Over the years hundreds of dances, concerts, 
‘rama, masquerades, box and pe socials, funer” 
als, weddings, showers, card games, poultry 
shows, fowl suppers, church services, teas and 
socials have been held. Mectings, suppers and 
teas are sill enjoyed by people from a wide area 
Who are able to use Armley Hall because volun 




















BANK OF MONTREAL 
‘There were five established banks in Tisdale 


between 1918 and 1921. Mutual agreements were 
‘made between them that no new branch could be 
‘opened in the trading area for at leas five years 
Business prospects looked good in the Armley 
area and as well the RM of Connaught was 
urging the bank to open a branch closer to the 
‘entre oftheir jurisdietion. Reports sent ta head= 
‘quarters to substantiate a branch in Armley told 
fof the farmers being for the most part English 
and Canadian, with some French speaking. They 
were presented as progressive, industrious and 
thifiy and many of them were original home= 
seaders of the land having been there fo 1 020, 
years. At the expiration of the agreement, Pat 
‘Hunter, the Tisdale manager, along with Charles 
Morley, quickly made their way to Armley and 
erected a "Bank of Montreal” sign om the front 
f Vince Zobosk's store. Other banks went in 
itferent directions, 

The sub-agency at Armley was esablished to 
serve, nt only the area of Armley, but Pontrilas, 
Carrot River, Zenon Park, Arborfield and Les 
cross, It was never expected t0 develop as a 
permanent branch for most ofits trade came 
from the east. They were obliged to deliver theit 
‘rain to elevators at Armley which was the short~ 
fs distance for them to travel, The ralway, even 
fn 1926, was rumoured to be considering a ine 
from Bidersley to Arborfield. Hence, i was rea~ 
sonable, pending this railway completion, t0 
establish a bank at Armley as a temporary mea 
Sure. The bank in Tisdale had many customers in 
allof this north and east part of the district, andit 
was for the purpose of retaining these connec 
‘ons tht the bank was established in Armley. 

Mr. Charles Morley, with an assistant, 
‘opened the Armley sub-agency in September 
1926 ona counter in the storage area atthe rea of| 
Zoboski's General Store. It operated Tuesday 
land. Wednesday each week from this location, 
‘until it was moved to th lumberyard office, The 
trip from Tisdale each week was made by car over 
winding drt tails when they were passable, and 
winter travel was on a mixed teain going 10 
Nipawin. All the accounts and papers of custom. 
es from the area north and northeast of Tisdal 
Were moved to Armley. Somehow, during the 
time of the move, a shortage of fe appeared on 
the books and the teller, R..N. Hughes, was 
obliged to find it. After six weeks of checking, he 
found the mistake for which he was nt resporsi= 
ble. Rules and regulations were set out that there 

















were always tobe two workers, the manager and 
teller. They were equipped witha revolver for 
protection but always hoped they would never 
know if it operated. All money and important 
papers were caried in two locked suitcases, For 
1¢ overnight stay, they had a room in the hotel, 

and the locked suitcases were taken with them 
and carefully placed under the bed for safekeep 
ing. One evening when things were very quiet, or 
«ould even be considered boring, C. Morley and 
RN. (Casey) Hughes carrying the suitcases, 
‘walked north down the CPR tracks to spend the 
evening visiting at Walter Day's, Mr. Hughes had 
been ant employee of the Bank of Montreal atthe 
‘Tisdale branch fr a year before being appointed 
teller in Armley. His salary was S450 per year, 
but being considered a senior staff member, the 
move to Armley advanced his salary to $500, 
Reotiving expenses for travel and lodging, this 
seemed like @ lucrative position. After packing 
and locking suitcases, they would travel 10 
‘Tisdale where someone would meet them with the 
Rose Valley money and documents. They would 
exchange the cases and continue by train to Rose 
Valley where they would operate che sub-agency 
there in the same manner as Armley. The last day 
of their week was spent back in the Tisdale 
branch of the bank completing the transactions 
8s taken place atthe respective sub-agences, 

‘After period of three weeks, Mr, Palmer's 
lumberyard office was erected and he allowed the 
Bank to use his office building free of rent for si 
months. Following that period there would be 
charge of SIS per month. The bullding was of 
frame construction, well ult and finished inside 
with plaster board and nicely decorated, Fixtures 
were supplied feom Springside, of the Yorkton 
Branch, and met the requirements of a small 
country office. Counters, tellers cage with 
wicket, wrk and storage area were availabe and 
was an advantage. The back room was used as 2 
bedroom where workers could stay overnight. 
Mr. Morley owned an Aladdin lamp and it was 
used in the office. Alargecash and book sae was 
Feceived from the Perdue Branch, It azzived by 
train and was skidded over from the station and 
Se up inthe office. Tt had two doors on the front 
and a lower compartment was equipped with a 
time clock. This could be set for up to 72 houre 
and could not be opened before the time had 
expired. 

Business firms established in Armley were 
‘Anderson Grain Company; The Saskatchewan 
‘Wheat Pool Elevators Limited: V. F. Zabosk, F. 














5. Morris and L. P. Hudon, general merchants 
G. Nickie, garage: W. Palmer, lamberyard: A. 

E, Nicklen, fed barn and William Arbour inthe 
hotel 

“The interest rates were 8h charged on loans 
‘and 38 was paid on the minimum monthly bal- 
ance in the savings accounts. All cheques were 

ured 10 have a 2€ stamp on them. It was 
raited to 3¢ before the government was collecting 

ough money by other means 0 Finance their 
departments and this practise was abandoned, 
‘here was a tremendous amount of grain hauled 
to Armley and the bank did a considerable busi- 
nes cashing cheques. With livestock and cream 
cheques as Well, a healthy amount of money was 
handled by the agency. Every two weeks the 
ledgers had to be balanced and Mr. Hunter did 
not tolerate any discrepencis. 

In December, 1926 it was decided to give ix 
daysa week service at Armley until Jan. 15,1927 
prospects warranted this service, t would con- 
tinue. So it was that May 16, 1927, Armley was 
made a slf-accounting office 

Mr. Charles Morley remained as i 
tantin-Charge at Armley and moved into a 
house built by Charlie Harvey, eliminating all 
travel problems, Mr. Hughes then went to Rose 
Valley work in that branch. building 10 
house the bank was erected on Main Street by 
Walter Palmer and rented to them, It vas neat 10 
the office they had been using inthe lumberyard. 
The safe was moved to the new building and the 
business flourished. Working ac times with Me 
Marley were Paul Desaire, George Seville, Harry 
Miler, Perey Hemsworth and men by the name 
‘of Jones and Gamache 

After a valuable service, the Bank of 
Montreal in Armley was closed Aug. 31, 193 
Books and records were transferred to the 
Tisdale Branch, Deposits and approved advances 
were taken over by the Canadian Bank of Com 
merce in Ridgedale, The safe was sold 10 2 
Ridgedale resident and part of the building 
bbesame a barber shop operated by Amy Hanna, 














ARMLEY CONSUMERS 
CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 

Tn the late 20's a group of persons expressed 
the desieto form an association under the provi- 
Sons of the Co-operative Act. The corporate 
name chosed was “Armley Consumers Cooper 
ttive Asrosiation, Limited” formed on April 8, 
1929, The objective of the association was 10 


= 


cstablish and operate a business for procuring 
fnd selling supplies and rendering services of 
pecuniary value to consumers, 

‘Abuilding on Lot, Block in Armley hamlet 
‘vacated by Charles Haas, was obtained for the 
business tas on the spot where Gordon Wallis 
‘operated the Armley Post Office for a number of, 
years. Directors were appointed to manage the 
Affairs of the association until successors could 
‘beappointed under the bylaws setup. Thecapitl, 
stock was £0 consist of 400 shares at $28 each, 
thought would seem from available information 
that this number was never reached. The rate of 
‘dividend on siock was limited t0 6+» Thete were 
two employees receiving total of $330 in wage 

"The Consumers Co-operative was shor lived 
and was dissolved Oct. 10, 1933 in accordance 
With the Co-operative Act. 


ARMLEY CO-OPERATIVE, 
‘ASSOCIATION 

In 1943, the community found themselves in 
the indisputable position of losing the only oper 
lating general store in the hamlet. Banding 
together they held meetings and decided to form 
Co-operative o buy the store and Keep it open 
toserve the approximately 90 square mile trading 
fatea, This was comprised of [10 farmers with an 
‘estimated 380 population. Three meetings were 
held with an average of 60 altending. At that 
time, a permit was tequred from the "Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board”. As well, about the only 
way of establishing a new retail outlet, was 
Through the parchase of another trading business 
already in operation, This coincided wih their 
plans and an application to form a Co-op Assn. 
tras completed and Torwarded to the proper 
tsuthorites in Regina. Tt was incorporated Sept 
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20, 1943 with its objective being “purchasing, 
telling, exchanging and dealing in goods, wares 
land merchandise” Shares of $$ each were sold 
‘with a limit of 10 shares per person. By Dec. 31, 
1943, there was a total of 96 active members and 
$1890 paid on shares. 

The fist president was Walter Day and Belle 
MeCullough was engaged as manager. It was a 
thriving business for nearly 13 years, handling 
‘groceries, dry goods, hardware, flour and feeds, 
‘coal and twine, There was also gas pump just 
Dutside the front door. Memberships rose 10 @ 
high of 189 in 1985 but less were active due 10 8 
decline in rural population and the easy 
fccessablity to larger centres. Inactive members 
Fequested payment of theit equities and the 
Financial positon of the association would not 
permit this to be done. As a result, a properly 
falled meeting ofthe members voted on April, 
1956 to amalgamate with the Tisdale Co-oper~ 
ative Association. The resolution was registered 
With the registrar on April 27, 1986 and the 
Tisdale Co-op agreed to accept all the assets and 
to assume all abilities of the Armley Co-op 
‘Assn, Gordon Manton and George Breadner 
‘were appointed to the Tisdale Board of Directors 
fas representatives from Armley 

‘During the yeas the association had been in 
‘existence, total sales amounted to $522,509 with 
& total savings of $19,261, Some of the managers 
were Belle McCullough, Don Bethune, W. J. 
Gray, Sam Green, Ralph Craig and Abe Friesen, 

“The Co-op store began in Armley in 1943 and 
in the following years a group of women inter~ 
ested in Co-operative principles were formed. 
They were known as the Ladies’ Co-op Gul. A 
provincial organization supplied educational 
‘aerials and programs. 

‘They sponsored community activites, raising 
funds 10 send youth to Co-op schools. 

Latics remembered as being active were Belle 
and Lucile McCullough, Marguerite Breadner, 
Estella Day, Flora Bethune, Gertrude Badger, 
Ethel Hayward, Olive and Jean Wallis, Janet 
Jones and Caroline Ready, 

When membership declined and amalgama~ 
tion took place, the group disbanded. 








PUFFED WHEAT FACTORY 

Ta the late 30's, Frank Kason, a man with an 
innovative mind, was operating a general store 
fon the Armley main street. On an impulse, he 
Inade a decision to start a Paffea Wheat Factory 
in the old two storey cottage roof home once 








‘occupied by the Murray Wilson and Jake Wass 
families, Walter Spiski, a skied blacksmith in 
town, was engaged to manufacture tank, other~ 
‘wise known as a gun, with a pressure gauge 
Suitable forthe operation. Made of heavy metal, 
the oblong or teardrop shaped gun had a flat 
fend to accommodate a tightly sealed door. When 
heat was applied, the pressurein the gun could be 
raised, sufficiently to puff the wheat. This first 
fgun Was not considered safe when it was dis 
covered the door seal inferior and the metal 100, 
Tigh. Frank was able to get a second one made in 
Saskatoon at John East Ironworks. Bill Oliver 
made the necessary renovations to the building 
find Bruce Pomeroy who did a good deal of the 
Constructing, was hired to oversee the operation, 
‘Themachine was bolted solidly tothe uppe floor 
close tothe stairwell. A metal shoot was placed. 
‘on the stairs leading {0 the holding bin at the 
‘bottom, Durham wheat was obtained from Run 
ciman. A quantity of wheat with a measure of 
‘water was placed in the gun, the door tightly 
closed and the heat was applied. As the pressure 
in the gun rose to maximum, the wheat would 
swellin readiness for its escape. At the appointed 
time, the gn was aimed down the stairs, the door 
manually tripped, and with an emphatic boom 
fesembling a small explosion, the puffed wheat 
landed forcefully in the bin on the lower floor. 
‘The next step was packaging it into bushel size 
bags to be delivered (othe general stores in the 
surrounding districts, Frank employed Walter 
Bensen to make the deliveries, selingit for 28¢ or 
35¢ per bag. 

‘There was no recipe fora successful business. 
1 was simply an experiment, perfected by trial 
and error and was not without its problems. If 
the pressure was too low when the Toad was 
temptied, the Kernels did not pop. Ifthe heat was 
excessive the smell of burnt grain permeated the 
fir and the unsightly black Kernels found their 
‘way in to the holding bin. 

“Occasionally a few wild oats would find their 
‘way into the popping machine and thence into the 
bags ready forsale. If it was noticed in time, it 
would be retrieved before ending up well chewed 
tnd deposited onthe side of a plate. The repeated 
explosions blew out many of the windows and 
Jett walls and partitions not always united 

{A stony is told of the testing of the machine 
before it was put into use. The factory was a 
major attraction aad numerous curious people 
watched its progress. Knowing it could be a risky 
plan to have such an audience, a sign was posted 


Aecaring the site off limits to visitors, it being 
‘esting day. Bill Oliver was asked to render this 
service, being told to trip the door when the 
desired pressire was reached, After what seemed 
like an endless time, Joe Sorrell, fearing for Bills 
safety, decided to investigate. He approached the 
building and opened the door. At the exact same 
time, Bill tipped the machines door and the 
ening concussion forced thehouse door to slam 
Shut, ending Joe flying backwards into a snow 
bank. Finding himselt in this awkward position, 
he hastily picked himself up and made his way 
home. In the escapade, Joe's pipe was lst inthe 
sow but the tell-tale tem was recovered and Bill, 
returned i to him a day later 


YOUR NAME 
came from your father, 

Iwas all he had to give, 

So t's yours to use and cherish, 

‘As long as you may lve. 

yor lose the watch he eave you 
Itcan always be replaced, 

But black mark on your name, son, 
CCan never be erased. 

[was clean the day you took it, 
‘And a worthy name to bear, 

‘When Igo it from my father, 

‘Tere was no dishonor there 

So make sure you guard it wisely = 
‘Afterall is said and done, 

‘You'lbe glad the name is spotless 
‘When you pve it to your son. 


Te. was an expensive adventure and was ham~ 
pered by the fact that several other enterprising 
‘entrepreneurs followed his lead and established a 
business of their own. Frank then diversified his 
‘operation to include a sweetened confection uti~ 
Ting the puffed wheat It was packaged in smal 
cellophane bags and distributed along with the 
puffed wheat. With the inclusion of the 
Sweetened product, a portion of the intial cost of, 
the factory was recovered. It is said Walter 
‘Bensen had reported good sales reaching as high 
as SI6 in one days trip. Larger companies began 
toinftingeon the private business ventures. Their 
‘more efficent machines made prices too com= 
petitive and it brought about the closure of the 
‘Armley Putfed Wheat Factory. 


MAKING FRIENDS 

1f nobody smiled and nobody cheered and 
nobody helped us along. 

If each, every minute looked after hime 

‘And the good things all wet to the strong 

‘f nobody cared just a litle for you and nobody 
‘thought about, me 

‘And we stood all alone inthe battle of life, 

‘what a dreary old world this would be. 

Oh if I were as rich asthe richest on earth and 
Strong as the strongest that lives 

yet never we knew the delights and the charm 

‘Of the smile which the other man gives 

It kindness were never a part of our lives 

‘Though we owned all the land we could see 

‘And fiendship meant nothing a ll 0 us here 

‘What a dreary old world this would be. 

Life is as sweet asthe friends we have made 

‘And the things which in common we share 

‘We want to live on not because of ourselves 

But bocause of the people who care 

11s the giving and doing for somebody else 

‘On that al life's splendor depends 

‘And the joy ofthe world when you've summed 
‘tall up 

1s found inthe maki 








of friends, 
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A Farmer is a Man Who: 

— Can tear apart a tractor and put it back 
together without looking atthe manual but can't 
fix a toaster without having 27 parts leftover. 

"Can remember the day he bousht his 
{avorite cow, and every calf she's ever had but 
can’t remember his wife's birthday 

— Can follow the most intricate set of direc- 
tions to an equipment sale but cant find his Way 

laundry basket 

= Will spend an hour swatting every fly in 
his tractor cab but can’t find the time to haul the 
window screens down from the rafters in the 
shop. 

= can spot @ coyote in his pasture at two 
miles but can't see the garbage bag sitting beside 
the back door. 

= Will spend hours playing football withthe 
kidsin a muddy yard but mysteriously vanishes at 
bath time. 












— Hasn't got the time t0 fill out the calf 
‘book for four days and then expects his wife 0 
have all the paperwork up to date 

“Hears his wife mention fertilizing the lawn, 
sohe backs the tractor and spreader into the yard 
and gives ita shot on the way to the Fel 

"Complains that his wife can't drive the 
tractor ina straight line then takes the miror off 
the truck backing alongside the hay tack. 

wlesists that his truck be refueled every 
time it’s sed but always brings his wife's ear 
home with an empty tank 

"Volunteers his wife (o help on a phoning 

‘committee the day she has a bake sale at the 
‘church, @ PTA mecting and two kids down with 
the fe 

= But we sill ove them. 
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Agriculture 


(Our forefathers began clearing the land with 
the axe and grub hoe. They had courage, deter 
‘mination and ingenuity. ‘They were atthe mercy 
ofthe weather, fluctuating prices and often had 
‘ery litle money. Some were forced to leave the 
land but many stayed. Now, in the 80's, farmers 
are in a cost, price squeeze. Though we don’t 
have the hard physical work of our forefathers, 
mental stress levels are very high. However, now 
8s in years past, farmers look forward with opt 
‘ism. Afterall this is “next year country”, 

To those who came before us we pay tribute. 
‘Thank you, you laid the foundation wel 
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Honey Production 
Beekeepers have been in the area for many 
years with Frank Pearse and Roy Duff, the ist 
Packages of bees were first sent up from 
California on the train. There was some winter~ 
ing done then in singe box hives in root cellars, 
Alter the beekeeper put the hives in there it was 
‘mainly left up to Mother Nature to see whethe 
they made it through the winter. In later years the 
beekeeper himself would take a truck to Califo 
nia or Texas and bring back his own bees. The 
yearly trip to California is still made but is now 
mainly for about half the operation or to com 
pensate for loss in wintering, which is done out 
doors as well as indoors. The two box hives are 
fed a sugar syrup in the fall, wrapped in 
fiberplas insulation or stored i an insulated 
building which s heated and ventilated with fans. 
Inthe early years clover and wild Flowers were 








































the main source of nectar for honey. Now there Hore Ei ca le 
Ste many floral sources, rapeseed; clover and mpi Taomae Rion Ahr 


fafa in the hot weather. Bees only work when. ving Nel Rienond lotr 
thesun shines. Bears and skunks ean cause great Yanet Hirman Ros: Ale. 
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Transportation and Communication 


‘The Canadian Pacific was forging ahead with 
thellines and on June I, 1875 construction began 
‘on the main line at Fort William, Ont, In the 
Spring of 1882, construction began across the 
Prairie and the irs rain arrived in Regina Aus. 
435 of that year, Gradually it reached out like 
surface roots to draw the richness from the 
Praitie sol. By degrees it moved northward and 
the lie from Sho to Nipawin over the Tisdale 
subdivision was finally on the agenda for con- 
struction, Men had to map and survey many 
thousands of kilometres of wilderness, Most of 
the work of building the grade was done with 
horses using fresnos. It was a slow process as 
‘many yards of dirt needed to be put in place to 
‘onstrct a level track. Where there was lot oF 
fllneeded, an clevating grader and dump wagons 
were used. A lot of private outfits were 
employed, moving along as the work progressed 
A good many of the workers were immigrants 
{rom Europe. A camp was setup to the east of the 
track at the point where Highway 335 now 
crosses Large tents were st up for cooking and 
‘ating in, and one was used for seeping quarters 
Horses were tied out and local farmers were able 
to sll hay and produce to the workers, When & 
distance of grade was completed, the engine 
slowly pushed along the ral eats loaded with the 
‘materials for laying the track. The tis were ca 

Fied on a flat car and a conveyor chain took them 
to the front of the car where men lowered them 
onto the grade. In the same manner the steel was 
pul in place with men using tongs for lowering it 
‘nto the tes. The steel was bolted together and 
nile in place so the cars could move over them. 
‘Agroup of men behind the ears, were completing 
the naling with four spikes in'each tie, one on 
teach side of both rails, Because ofthe large crew 
fofmen,thecars were pushed along quite steadily. 
leas the duty of one crew to bole the fish plates 
holding the rails together. When it became dark, 




















you would see men with pans of burning oil 0 
light the work area for those doing the nailing 
The front crew used the lights from the engine 
Several bridges crossing cteeks of the Leather 
land Carrot Rivers had to be pit in place before 
the line could continue, ‘There were many 
stretches of straight track and the curves had t0 
toe very gentle forthe train to travel at a good 
speed 

‘A hand car, pumped by hand was used asthe 
‘racks were being lai. One road boss had a three 
‘wheeled hand car that he used to inspect the 
track. Inthe early years, the tracks were checked 
‘before each train went through 

Bunk houses were spotted at a siding and a 
hand car was used fo transport the tampets from 
thelr bunk houses to their work, A gravel train 
followed closely behind the one bringing in the 
tracks and ties, completing each section as they 
went along. Section men's housing was estab- 
lished in various small villages, presumably a 
home for the foreman. These remained for many 
years before they were removed and the section 
nen were based in larger centres. Now railway 
tucks travel the highways and deliver diggers, 
almost direcly where they willbe used to patrol 
Section of track only accessible by this method. 
Motorized jiggers replaced the fest hand pumped 
‘ones and they were equipped with a rf, cover 
ing the men from the sun. Section men, main- 
{taining the tracks, used the jggers exclusively as 
they checked for flaws and did repair work when, 
ithbecame necessary. 

The railroad took the responsibility ofestab- 
lishing railroad stations a intervals, knowing this, 
vas farming area. They felt towns Would grow up, 
faround them and farmers could haul grain 8 
Shorter distance. In fact afew small towns actu= 
ally moved to anew location to benear the rains 
‘The line through Armley was put into operation, 
fon Nov. 28, 1924, In anticipation of the train, 
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service, business venures had already begun 10 
tke shape. A new ral ine meant prosperity and 
srowth, 

The frst station house was a converted box 
car with a portion used for an office and the 
emainder for freight. Everyone had to meet the 
train if you were expecting parcels to come that 
sway as there was no agent to begin with, George 
Dressler was the first one appointed as an oper 
ator in Armley, Torpedo or flares were used a 
half mile or more away 10 signal a train already 
stopped in small towns or coming from the 
‘opposite direction. This was used before the 
Sophisticated systems of signals, radios, ete 
tame ino being. 

"The 1825 timetable shows a service of a mixed 
train requiring I hours to complete the 132 mile 
run, This train went northward on. Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday returning on the opposite 
days. Mr. ill Hunter bosame the agent in 1926. It 
was exciting news when word was received that a 
Permanent station would be consttucted in 
‘Armley and Codette. The location and size of 
Stations was determined by the size of the com- 
‘munity and the volume of business offered. In 
some instances, living quarters were provided 
and this was the casein Armley 

Mr. and Mrs. Hunter and two boys moved 
Ino the station in 1928. By 1984, this was a fall 
passenger train and by 1952, che rain had become 
daly service with a slighily accelerated sched 
lle. Express wagons wheeled the baggage to the 
baggage cars and often were piled high with 
parcels, cans of cream or crates of eggs. At times, 
freight trains roared right on through town and 




















fn their return would be loaded with grain. The 
uphill grade, stretching for nearly two miles 
trough the hamlet, made them hesitant to stop 
for instructions. The agents had a large hoop that 
they could attach a message to and hold it or the 
conductor or brake man to reach. He would put, 
his arm through it, remove the message and 
throw it down to be used over again, 





‘CPR passenger tan a Ary, 928 


The railways also built telegraph lines to send 
messages from one station to another. In 
emergencies, the telegraph operator could wire 
for help or send important messages. The agent 
‘was ote in a room where the gentle tap, tp, ta 
fof the telegraph wires sang theit own kind of 
mage 

‘Newspapers and letters now arrived in a few 
days rather than weeks, Mail sorting was done on 
the train while traveling, bringing bags of mail 
for the post office very quickly from one place to 
theother, The CPR discontinued carevig mail 
‘Armley in 959, 

Tlarvest excursions came from the east each 
fall to provide men for stooking and threshing, 
returning them back home when the work was 
completed, Special tains were put on for extra 
Spectators to attend Nipawin Dog Derby or 
hhockey' games in Tisdale or Nipawin. In the 
depression years of the 30s, fright trains would 
be loaded with desperate men riding the rail in 
search of work. You could see the riders on the 
{op or standing in open boxcar doorways, dif 
jing back and forth across the county in their 
ruitess efforts, 

nthe post-wai year th allways were face 
witha serious problem. Better highways had been 
built right across the country. People were now 
taking their cars instead of travelling by tein 
‘The iff competition for traffic was the toughest 
challenge the railways ever had to face. Effective 
‘with the timetable for April 29,1956 the Armley 
Service reverted to mixed train, though remain~ 











ing daily, except Sunday. In the eaely 1960's the 
‘mixed train {00 ceased to travel north to Nipawin 
and it became a freight train only 

Diesel engines replaced the steam locomotives 
late in the 1950's and the coal ear along withthe 
nostalgic smell were removed, The last steam 
locomotive on CP Rails pulled into. Montreal 
Nor. 6, 1960. The passenger cars in the pre-dicsel 
a wereall heated by steam. If such acat was on 
2 mixed train where freight ears intervened 
between the locomotive and the passenger car, 
the car used its own heater forthe purpose. 

The railways changed the lives of many ofthe 
western setters. Once the line opened, the farm= 
{rs could use the trains to ship their produce to 
market. Eggs, cream, meat and grain were all 
Shipped for the much needed dollar. The CPR 
consiructed stock yards at the southern ex 
ttemites of the town. A building housing the 
scales was a the base ofthe unloading shoot and 
records were tallied before the animals continued 
‘ulto the holding are, Fridays were set aside for 
buying livestock and this was a busy day. They 
could be transported quickly by tin to Win 
nies for slaughter. Mr. Walter Day bought live 
stock for the Pool fora good number of years, 

Everyone seemed to have a habit of mesting 
the train. Now, we wonder what was so signifi= 
ant about seeing the train arrive. 

There was an indescribable aura around the 
hole event. Numerous people were just curious 
tfosee who came and who boarded, what was sent 
and what artived tobe puton the baggage wagon 
‘and deposited inthe lage storage sheds, I it was 
too cold, there was a large waiting room with, 
benches all around the outside where you could 
wait in comfort. There could bea tank of water 
to be dumped inthe well for drinking water for 
the residents of the town, It was always a Sur 
prise, You would never know what you missed it 
you weren't there to see for yourself 

Buses, cars and huge trucks began to move 
nods more quickly over much improved roads 
The days of the passenger train were over, the 
mall came by teuck aller 1959 and in 1960 the 
sation was closed as well, After 38 years of 
sevice It was a dismal day when the announce- 
‘ent was heard. The station was sold to Jack 
‘Wrigley who dismantid it and built « home. 

‘Names of agents who were at Armley were — 
(George Dressler, appointment to 1926; 1926-1839 
Bill Hunter; 1939-1948 Cliff Carrick; 1948-1951 
Harold Roe: 1951-1984 Dick Winefield; 1954-1957 
Roy Grieves. Ed Longstaff, Don Tweid: and 




















Rick Basler spent periods of time as agents, 
though years are not known, 

‘One ofthe Caadian National’s most impor 
tant tasks during the 1920's was to move Cana 
«ian grain from the Prairies to the large seaports 
The track from the west through Melfort to 
Ridgedale was lid in October, 1920, andthe ist 
passenger train arrived in October, 1921, For 
three years Ridgedale was a major shipping 
point, being the end of the steel Grain was 
hhauld from the north ad eat to one ofthe four 
elevators located there and the town contained 
‘most of the necessary business places as well. The 
building of a rail grade was continued in a north 
easterly direction from Ridgedale, with the 
Intention of reaching Nipawin before the oppos. 
tion CPR could build and capture the trade in 
that area. The grading was all done with horses 
and fresnos or slips, completing several miles. It 
‘crossed the Van Biaricum, Richards, Ramsden, & 
‘omer of Dufords, just east of Manlivs School, 
through Sissons, ‘terminating on the quarter 
‘owned by Phil Bokenham. The idea of getting 0 
Nipawin was abandoned then and the steel was 
never lak beyond Ridgedale 

‘As mare land became productive through the 
famous Carrot River Valley, i became apparent 
that ral service to the north east could be a 
profitable venture. Surveying began from 
Ridgedale to Carrot River in 1928 and continued 
for a couple of years with work on the grade 
Drogresing as the maps and diestions were laid 
fut. Caterpillars were used on the elevating gra 
ders with dump wagons hauled by horses. 
Culverts were construciod of 12 by 12 timbers 
hauled with a truck and trailer. Once the rack 
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Laying tee on GNA line at Cecil Nickion's, 1980. 


was in place, many cars of gravel ere carted, 
dumped and spread. I was all tamped into place 
and levelled by men with shovels. Early in 19314 











‘mixed train beyan on a regular schedule, A con 
verted boxcar was placed at Armley Siding, 
‘equipped with a coal stove for use in the winter, 
‘Ouiside bathrooms remained for the duration of 
the shelter. Many passengers travelled from the 
rhorth and east, disembarked at the siding and 
‘Were transported fo the Armley hamlet, often by 
hhorses, to catch the CPR going south fo Tisdale 
for north to Nipawin, Freight was carried, and 
people could pick it up when the train arrived, 

‘A tremendous number of passengers boarded 
and arrived by CNR over the years. Thousands of 
pounds of Freight made their way to the Box cat 
Station for the convenience of area people. The 
‘ame was changed to Nicklen Siding Apri, 1952 
dnd then in 960, the CNR decided it had outlived 
its usefulness and the valuable old box ear was 
closed and removed frm the sit 








‘TELEPHONES 

1m 1908, Public Telephone System was inau~ 
sgurated in Saskatchewan which facilitated the 
‘reation of Co-operative Telephone Companies 
‘who would finance and operate the rural tele~ 
Phone systems. A telephone act of 1913 and 
Fevised in 116 allowed such companies to finance 
Construction by the sale of debentures, with 
funds for repayment to be raised bya flat levy pet 
‘acre of land imposed throush the Rural Munici- 
palit. It was during this time that Connaught 
Rural Telephone Company was formed. 

“There were a limited number of telephones in 
Tisdale and a unique system of using barbed 
wire, stung on fence posts, did provide some 
$etiers with a line of communication during part 
of the year. A group of interested people in the 
Forester area met in the early part of 1917 10 
discus the formation of a Rural Company. One 
hundred shares were sold at $5 each making a 
{otal of $500 capital in the company. On July 9, 
1MI7, the Connaught Rueal Telephone Company 
was incorporated under the act respecting com~ 
panies, The head office was at Tisdale. Hugh 
ones was elected as President and J. H. Cronin, 
‘wasnamed as Secretary. Atthe time of formation 
there were under 30 subscribers. With money 
available, new lines were constructed each year 
according tothe applications received for phone 
installations. Wm. Hogg had the contract for 
construction of lines at $20 per mile for many 
Sears, Lines were spreading out like surface ots 
8s setilement progressed, so debentures were sold 
to finance construction, By 1919, phones were 





being installed in Silver Stream and Leacross 
areas. A Telephone exchange building was, 
‘opened in Tisdale in 1921 and the voice of central 
‘became familiar to many. Party lines connected 
farm homes with six to nine phones on each ine. 
Each phone had its own call number — a number 
‘of long and short rings. The phones were long 
‘boxes with protruding mouth piece and crank on 
the side. Power for voice transmission was ro- 
Vided by two 1/ volt A telephone batteries, 
Which requiced replacement in each phone nearly 
‘every year, For announcements there was a gen- 
tral Tong ring which brought every rural sub- 
Seriber within earshot running to get the news. 

Tn the exchange each girl had her own board, 
fa square box with an intricate system of keys, 
buttons, wires and plugs. Some had lights, bells 
fof buzzes, The operator sat before her board, 
‘wearing a head pieve that in later years contained 
f device allowing her both to speak and hear 
Some rural companies in early days were served 
by a single operator with a single switchboard 
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and ofa in their home, She would carry on with 
her own housework because subscribers were few 
and a buzzer would summon her when a Key 
Aropped for an incoming call. In those early years 
the yearly rental fe was as low as $8. The ditec~ 
tors named at the annual meetings from the sub- 
serbers received a small remuneration for thet 
Services and the secretary's salary in 1936 was 
S275 per annum, 

By 1952, there was talk of a dial system, and 
by the end’ of 1954 it had been installed. "This 
replaced the practise of going through central 
that had been used since pioneer days. The 
annual meeting in 1964 was fold that more than 
8000 long distance calls were made in 1963 

‘Achange under consideration in 1964 was the 
“Loop” system, a plan of improved telecom= 
munications, and by 1966 it was in operation. 
With the changeover, subscribers had to learn 
how to use the more complicated system. The 
‘government purchased the older phones for 810, 
‘When a new plan of buried cable was announced 








Incorporation of Rural Clepbone Company 
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there was also talk of amalgamation with Sas- 
kkatchewan Telecommunications, After a second 
vote, the Connaught Rural Telephone Company 
‘was assimilated by Sask. Tel July 28, 1977. It was 
A move to centralize service in the province. On 
Aug. 31, 1977, the final directors mecting was 
held, the company was dissolved and the assets 
sold” At that time there was 192 subseribes, 
Linemen over the years were Wm. Hogs, Alex 
MeNair, Mae Freeborn and Fred Harrison. 

Modernizing with butied cable was done in 
1981 and the familiar miles of poles were 
removed. Progress came again in 1986 with con- 
struction beginning on private phone lines. Gone 
willbe the days of “rubbering” on the party line, 
as one so humerously putt — a good way to put 
in time on those cold winter days 

Yes, the ways of the rural telephone com- 
panies are fading from memory. The dial system, 
‘hich replaced those boxes, is a marvel of scien 
Uile achievement but secretly afew of the older 
teneration hesitantly admit to missing “Central” 
and her general rng. 
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Sports and Recreation 


Skating Rink 

Entertainment in the form of sports has 
always had a large and enthusiastic folowing, In 
poner times, young people and adulls were in 
the habit of creating their own fun. Skating took 
place on many sloughs, frozen over after a spring 
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thaw or inthe fall before the snow fall covered 
them. Large patches of ice were cleared on sev 
cral of the blinds along the Carrot River and 
many skating parties and hockey games were 
played there. As more settles came to the area, 
numbers of young people increased and by their 
ingenuity, a rink was made on an open flat area 
by Richards Creek around 1931, Lined on the 
perimeter by banks of snow, the energetic group 
hauled water up the banks by the pal fll to flood 
an atea large enough for skating or hockey. Tt 
feok many hands, making many tips 10 com- 
plete the surface before It could be ut to use 
They eld hockey practices and engaged in a 
competitive game with Leacross on that rink, 
With easy access £0 wood, there was often & 
bonfire which provided heat and light ifa skating 
patty were planned for the evening. 


Lf the years have not faded the memory to the 
state of being defective, wecan record the year as 
1952, whe a rik was built on the CPR grounds, 
Tt was on the east side of the tracks and to the 
north of the trail leading to the station. Walter 
Palmer had the lumberyard in Armley, and he 
and Joe Sorrell organized the building of the 
Fink. A fairly high fence was erected around three 
Sides, withthe eastside lower where spectators 
ould view the activities, shed was moved in 
from the country and was placed part way along 
this side too, where skates could be put on oF 
removed in comfort. A barrel heater using Wood, 
provided the heat, The building was divided into 
two rooms wit the heater placed in the partition 
so the warmth reached both areas, When hockey 
games were played each team had their own 
‘change room. Water was hauled by two or these 
large water tanks from any available source. 
There was no power so lanterns were sed for any 
‘evening skating, Caretaking, at various times, 
was done by Mab Severson, Joe Kerr of Bill 
Harrower 

“The CPR were not entirely happy for too long 
With all the activity so close at hand, so after & 
few years the rink was moved tothe eastside of 
the road leading to the hamlet, After a snow 
"orm, the sow hat to be shovelled by hand over 
the boards. The high banks made an ideal gran. 
stand where games could be watched. Winter 
entertainment always included a Carnival with 
Faces forall ages, costumes, clowns for hilarity 
and games of broomball. Electricity was avail~ 
Able but the rink was not well enough lit for aight 
hockey games, There was plenty of public skating 
and broomball. Skating fees for some of those 
Years were set a $$ for adults, 

‘hockey team was organized inthe area with 
some of the players being Les Kilgore, Dr 
Bigelow, Morgan Richards, Weldon Hanna, 
Carman Dymond, Roy Harrower, Charlie 
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Thomas, Bert and Jim Staples, Walter Morgan, 
Mab Severson, Joe Kerr, Bruce Moffat, John 
Hayward, Hoviard Davis and Sterling Kendrick 
AAeague was formed including Leacross,Cazlea, 
Ridgedale and Armley. Weekend tournaments 
were held in each centre, with games played dur 
ing daylight hours, although Ridgedale rink was 
‘equipped with lighting for night games. On one 
‘occasion, part ofthe team coming from Codette 
fora tournament, travelled by dog team. Travel 
was all done by horses and sleigh, at times driven 
by some of the players or at times by Wilfred 
Duford, It was fortunate if nine players were 
available to go to the game soit was a test of 
endurance and skill. Felt pads from horse collars 
or the reliable Eaton's catalogue were used for 
Shinpads before the proper ones were available 
fand affordable. The sticks were expensive 80 
‘were patched and glued to make last for several 
Seasons. Two of the referes remembered were 
Jack Widner (known as Jack the Barber) and Joe 
Sorrell, Joe was not skilful on skates but was 
‘more than wiling to help, so would referee in his 
felt boots. Probably by todays standards, some 
very unorthodox rules and regulations were used 
at the games. The slapshot had not come into 
being, but a kick shot was used for a short time 
before it was considered too dangerous because 
‘of the speed it travelled. With emperaturesin the 
minus 30 degree range one winter, the team 












centered a tournament at Carles. They were the 
‘only team brave enough to face the elements and 
found it eisp making the change to hockey gear 
in readiness for their game against the home 
team, When they went onto the ie, they ted 
handkerchiefs over their faces to lessen the 
amount of frosty air reaching their lungs. The 
_Eame score has faded into oblivion but the mem~ 
ory of the cold i vivid yet 

[As time passed, another group of hockey 
players emerged. These included Ray and Harold 
White, Verne McCullough, Sid and Charlie 
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Morgan, Andy Rowell, Gordon Wallis, Jim 
Swanson and playing coach Jim Staples. The 
‘Whites hada truck, and one trip made with the 
hole team was co play a team at Leather River, 
They had an outdoor Fink at the schoolgrounds 
and iced a competitive team. 

Entering tournament at Tisdale and making 
headlines ab a winning team were a combined 
soup of Armley and Waterfield players. They 
Included Vie and Chet Cullens, Bob Berry, Verne 
and Ivan MeCullough, Harry Turnbull, Ray and 
Harold White, Jim Staples, Charlie and Sid 
Morgan with Sid doing a quality performance in 
soul 

Not to be outdone, the gels Formed a hockey 
team of their own. Games were played with 
neighboring towns. Some of the team members 
were Amy and Naomi Hanna, Leila Kilgore, May 
Staples, Mrs. MeMurchy, Kathleen and Mabel 
Richards. Their male counterparts mockingly 
called them "The Lame Crows” 

Many stories could be told of the amusing 
incidents occuring atthe rink, or of the countless 
hous of volunteer workin flooding and cleaning 
the ce. It provided inumerable hours of pleasure 
and fun for many groups and individuals. A 
Votim of centralization and declining populs- 
‘on, the rink fell by the wayside and the fence, 
‘he ast pve of evidence oftsexisence, was torn 
ddven and used as firewood. 








Carling 

Caring was a popular sport being enjoyed at 
the Ridgedale rink in the carly 30°s by @ number 
of Armley residents, As early as the winter of| 
1837-38, talk was ongoing of a rink in Armley 
Meecngs were held to plan for financing and 
construction. An early meeting was chaired by 
Walter Day with Kay Richaeds acting as seere= 
tary. Enough suppor was shown by the commis- 
nity and a rink was built at the northern edge of| 
town near the water supply. 

The one sheet rink was constructed of sixinch 
Arop leat siding, probably all that could be 
afforded at the time, A small waiting room, 
heated by a barrel stove and containing a small 
lunch counter was used by both curlers and skat- 
cs, Windows, facing the ie surface, gave spec— 
{aiors a chance to enjoy the game from behind 
the glass, The fist rocks were purchased from 
Manicoba. They were unmatched and ranged ia 
‘eight from approximately 35 to 40 pounds. In 
1839, a fll season of eurling was participated in 
Every skip had their own bright colored pom 





poms that they attached to the handle of their 
‘own rocks 80 they could be distinguished from 
the opposite end of the rink. A container of 
melting snow was always on the heater and the 
Soft water was used to pebbletheice. Painting the 
Fings, flooding the ice or general maintenance 
‘was done by interested volunteers but both Wal: 

{er Morgan and Bill Harrower had the caretaking 
position when they resided at Armley. A barn 
tras donated and moved t0 the sight by Bill 
Boxall. A good percentage of the curlers drove by 
team and sleigh or cab all winter to participate in 
the fu, so the bara was wel used and often ful 

Lacking in strength and endurance, the struc 
tue was reduced to rubble in a bad windstorm & 
fev years later. The sport had become very popU- 
lar and the curlers were a devoted group, A fund 
raising campaign started and @ much stronger 
Fink was ereted on thesame ste, Later anew and 
larger rink house was added on the north end of 
therink, It was well insulated, had a good supply 
of built in cupboards, a donated cook stove and 
heater and rows of bencies for spectators, Tables 
and stools were built by Bll Oliver and as many 
235 [2 tables of "500" players would enjoy card 
{games together. The club was able co purchase a 
‘ew matched set of 38 pound rocks and the old 
‘ones were sold to a beinner club. There were 
fnly one or two individuals who owned their own 
rocks in Armley, but occasionally curlers coming 
to enter the bonspiels would bring their own 
rocks with them, 

Ladies and mens clubs were independent of 
cach other with their on officers but had the 
same goal in mind. Fowl suppers were served at 
the rink and hundreds oF lunches and meals were 
served during bonspiels, adding substantially to 
the bank account, Pie-a-la-mode was a popular 
lunch time snack so home-made pies and ice 
cream were always on hand. A small window on 
the north side ofthe kitchen was equipped with 
hinges. Outside, a compartment was built to 
serve as a deep freezer. lee cream, hamburgers, 
land wieners were preserved in a frozen state and 
were easly accessable 10 the cooks, There was 
always electricity at the curling rink but few 
appliances were owned by the club. Having a we 
Iitice surface was considered a measure of 
extravagance 

“The square draws were usually made up of 

nited rinks, families or neighbors travelling 
together from the same atea, However, the 
bbonspiels were separated, ladies, men and school, 
children would each have their own. Bonspiel 
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weather could mean minus 40 degrees or if the 
Weatherman were in a cantankerous mood it 
ould be plus two. That would mean the frost 
would deip from the celling and freeze in hideou 
Tumps allover the ie surface. good scraper was 
used over and over asthe game asin progres. If 
the lee became (00 soft, the game was delayed 
‘unit cooted of. However, very seldom was 
bbonspie ever continued into Sunday unless there 
vas a severe weather delay, The rink house W 
always a beehive of activity during bonspels, as 
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competition was keen when neighboring towns 
all participated in each others events 

‘The sport continued actively until 1960-61 
wher declining population resulted in too few 
Curlers to maintain a viable club, The rocks were 
Sold to Carrot River and the buildings were dis- 
posed of. Today, those who continue to play the 
fame, do so in Tisdale or Ridgedale 

"The most striking change in today's game is 
the slide delivery, The rules allow the player to 
slide to ube nearest hog line before releasing his 
Fock and many have developed a graceful deliv 
try. The push broom is another diverse addition 
‘ow used by nearly bal ofthe partiipants, The 
brigintors ofthe game would no doubt, view the 
practise with skepticism, Trying to draw arock 0 
the four foot circle withthe modern push broom, 
‘would bring a raised eyebrow to many ofthe old 
timers. Statistics say the modern curler is profi- 
cient at his game, and the numbers of spectators 
who follow it prove itisas popular today ait was 














The Medical Story 


‘When setlers arrived in the atea as early as 
190S.and 1906, they had to depend totally on their 
ingenuity and home remedies to cute their ills, 
Pioneers used many herbs, gathering the plans, 
drying them and making tea from crushed leaves. 
PPoulces were mde from bread and milk, soap 
and sugar or flax meal and olive oll. Goose grease 
‘yas mixed with sulphur, for a plaster used Tor 
het cols. Black poplat buds mixed in lard was 
ted as an ointment, There was always the spring 
‘onic of sulphur and molasses while the cure-all 
Shelf contained castor oil, epsom salts, and tut 
pentine, For many ofthe early years the Eaton's 
(atalogue contained a medical section including 
absorbine, Eno’s fruit salts, Burdock Blood Bit= 
ters, Carter's Little Liver Pills, Dodd's Kidney 
Pills, Dr. Chase Nerve Pills, Lydia Pinkhams 
Vegetable Compound, Gin Pills and Milbura’s 
Hear and Nerve Pills, to name few. There were 
many home remedies bu at times an epidemic or 
fiction was provided with ite relie from any 
of them. Distance was often a factor in seeking 
medical aid and so the old reliable methods 
would be used repeatedly. 

The nearest Doctor and hospital was at 
Melfort and travel was slow over the winding 
tails. They may have had as their doctor, Alfred 
Schmitz Shadd, He was a man of Abyssinian 
‘origin Who came as a teacher to Kinistino and 
then returned tothe east to complete his medical 
sducation, He graduated in 1898 and is reported 
tobe one of the first doctors in the Cartot River 
Valley, a colorful personality with many talents 

In May 1906, Dr. Brisham came to Star City 
and he drove many miles throughout the country 
with team and buggy. A year earlier, 1905, De. 
Hogan was a practising physician and surgeon in 
Tidal, still drive of over 20 miles 10 reach 
help. His territory was large so long hous were 
endured by the faithful doctor. ‘Dr. M.A. 
Mackay graduated in medicine from Queen's 
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University in 19M, coming to Tisdale that same 
fall. He purchased the practise of Dr. Hogan. In 
192i he entered into a partnership with Dr. D.G. 
MacQueen with whom he worked until his death 
Apt! 1934, Their eritory was large, and much 
of their travel was done with horses before a 
‘motor car was purchased, oF by tain tothe ast 
Winter travel was treacherous but still the good 
doctor never said no when called toa sick be, 

‘By 119 Dr. J. A. Kiteley and his new bride 
had builea shack on NE 19-48-14-W2, just north 
of the Carrot River, and set up a practise there, 
His nearest neighbors were the John Breadners, 
‘one mile away and he often had Les Breadner 
rive him to see his patents. He made many 
"ying trips through pastures, tails and borin the 
newly sete ara. In time he acquired a Model T 
ar for summer iavel, enabling him to reach his 
patients promptly unless a summer rain raised 
havoc with the existing trails. Dr. Kiteley had 
‘many types of illnesses fo contend with and often 
wascalled on todo dentistry as well. He moved to 
Nipawin in 1922 and continued in practise there 
for many year. 

In June 921, Dr. W. J. Magwood came to the 
newly formed town of Ridgedale and he was & 
family doctor 1o many area residents, He con- 
\inued in practise for 10 years uni his death Dee. 
30, 193 while undergoing surgery in Melfort hos- 
pital 

‘A small eight bed temporary facility hospital 
was builtin Tisdale in 1925. It was owned and 
‘operated by the Sisters of Charity of Evron, 
Many people will remember with love and grat 
tude the care and concern of the Sisters as they 
{quietly worked long hours to give medical aid 10 
those who entered theit doors, In 1927, a new 40 
‘bed factlity was bull This 1927 building alone. 
With expansions and major renovations in 1939, 
1959, and 1964 make up the facility asi i today” 
The hospital was known as St. Therese Hospit 
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still owned andl operated by the Sisters until 1976, 
‘when it was sold to surrounding rural muni 
Dalities forming the Tisdale Union Hospital Dis 

“The Red Cross Outpost hospital was opened 
in Nipawin in Sepember 1926 in a small building. 
‘That hospital served until December 1934 when 
the Lady Grey Hospital was opened. Lady 
was replaced by Nipawin Union Hospital in April 
1045, and in turn the Union Hospital was vacated 
in June 1986 and replaced by a new 70 bed facility 
officially opened Aus. 26, 1986, 

‘As early as 929, Hugh Jones, the secrecary of 
the RIM. of Connaught, was promoting the idea 
fof a socialized medical scheme whereby the 
‘council would engage a doctor to attend to the 
medical needs of the whole municipality. The 
tlectors gave assent to the plan in the elections of 
1930 and Jan, 1, 1931, Dr. Baker became the first 
municipal doctor inthis RiM. He was a resident 
inthe hamlet of Armley and travelled the entire 
‘municipality with driving team in winter and a 
car when roads permitted. Bill Parcher had the 
first contract for driving the doctor and ove 
following years engaged the serves of R. Walls, 
Wilfred Elliott and Bob McNab to help him. 

In 1932 the council entered into @ con 
with St, Therese Hospital and with Dr. D. G, 
MacQueen, to provide hospital and surgical 
treatment to patients of the municipality at 
reduced rates, The municipality uaranteed these 
‘accounts and made payment directo the hospital 
and doctor. The amount was charged back tothe 
individual receiving treatment and later 
recovered where possible. In 1939 this service was 
txtended further When the municipality com- 
fmenced paying hospital and surgical accounts 
‘outright out of municipal funds, so that by the 
fend of 1939 the people of the municipality were 
receiving hospital, medical and surgical care, and 


























the cost had become part of general municipal 
taxation. This scheme was considered to be one 
fof the most advanced ones in exstence and & 
mark of progress inthe worl of health. 

1n 19328 small nursing home was in operation 
in Armley near the resident doctor. It was under 
the direction of Nurse Annie Turnbull who 
tshered into the world dozens of new litle st= 
ties. Appendix and hernia operations and ton- 
sileccomies were performed and broken bones 
fet, Nurse Turnbull operated the hospital until 
she suffered a stroke in the fall of 1937. Olive 
AAmeson replaced her until May 1938, At that 
time the hospital, owned by the R.M., was 
‘closed, The doctors who resided in Armley and 
worked as municipal doctors after Dr. Baker in 
succession were: Dr. A. MeMurehy in 1932 to 
1934; Dr, H Bigelow 1934 t0 1936; Dr. C. M. 
Thomas i936 to 1987 and Dr. J. T. McCullough 
1937 to 1938, Dr. McCullough had his office in 
the hospital, Dr. Fred. was practising out of 
Ridgedale in the early 30° and would help do 
tonsiletomies when a large group of school 
children had surgery on the same day 

“The distance to be travelled over the munici- 
pality was considered excessive as the residents 
Spread further and further afield. In 1997, Dr 
Harry Fitton was engaged to provide care forthe 
South half of the RM and moved in January 8 
Sinall home in Runciman. He later moved 10 
Forester and when he was Jeft to do the whole 
RM in 1938, an office and home was built on 
Highway 3S east of Leacross, This was more 
central o the RM. He had purchased a snow 
plane for travel and this made a tremendous 
{ifference in winter travel ime. lt was considered 
‘unique means of geting to patients but horses 
hhad to be called on in the spring and fall. Jerry 
Duford contracted to drive the doctor when Bil 
Parcher left the area, Head two teams of horses 
and he and his son, Wilfred were the drivers for 
many years. Dr. Fitton remained until 1942, when 
fhe moved to Nipawin and Dr. R. D. Wright took 
‘ver the practise, 1n 1943 he moved fo Tisdale and 
‘opened @ practise there ending the resident 
‘municipal doctor. 

Doctors working in this era were responsible 
for efforts 10 control outbreaks of contagious 
diseases in the area by using quarantine pro- 
‘cedures, Stil occuring were outbreaks of mea 
Sle, searet fever, mumps, whooping cough and 
Sometimes diptheria or typhoid fever. Small pox 
‘vas the only disease for which a vaccination was 
{vailable, Inoculations gradually became avail 





















able for many of the communicable diseases and 
Jn 95S the salk vaccine was developed to give an 
immunity to polio, Today public health nurses in 
the region keep careful ecords ofall immuniza 
tion done in the schools and eines, so there is 
complete coverage. 

Since 1947, a system of universal health care 
has been developed within the province. After 

tablishing a prescribed resideney period, each 
ident i supplied with a Saskatchewan Hospi- 
‘alization card, For a number of years there wasa 
{ee for each Family. Now, at no personal cost 
other than the indirect taxes that everyone pays, 
patents are entitled to free hospitalization. With 
{he advancement in medicine, more doctos spe 
‘lized in various fields aad it seemed natural 
that residents demand the opportunity 10 have 
access toa wider range of doctors. Medical Ser~ 
‘ees Incorporated in Saskatoon had a plan 
tihereby the services of several hundred doctors 
in the province could be included in the scheme, 
0 in October, 1962 a contract between the two 
bbctme effective, For fee once a year residents 
can have these services added to an already efi~ 
‘ent health care sytem, 

“Today nearby hospitals in Tisdale or Nipawin 
serve the needs for residents in the area and 
‘everal doctors reside in both (owns, Theteis easy 
feces {0 specialists in-major cites and many 
patients are sent to seek help and treatment in 
Saskatoon, Prince Albert and Regina 

Before the easy accesability to hospital, se 
dom did the sik receive efficent care. That era 
has now passed and today’s modern facilites, 
nearby senior homes and special care Homes for 
incapacitated, are marks of our progres. 











HOME REMEDIES 
Colds and pneumonia: Bread and milk good for 
person with acold, Ginger tea, 7 sp. singer in| 
up hot water, tsp, cream and sugar to break a 
od 

Brandy (found in all homes). Give tsp. sugar 
land tsp, brandy in Leup of hot water at bedsime 
fora child's cold, For adults use tbsp. brandy. 
Wear blocks of camphor in packets on the neck 
‘of your underweat 
Rubcamphor on chest, wear woolen sock around 
neck, 

Mustard plasters, a paste of mustard, lour and 
zg white on cloth and applied to chest. The exe 
white prevents burning skin. Also rub goose 
treason chest before applying, 


ey 


Bran poultice, 4 cups bran mixed with hot water 
‘oF tea, putin a cation bag and placed on chest or 
back after skin has been washed with warm water 
and vinegar and dried. Apply poutice 20 minutes, 
‘wash and dry skin and apply olive oil to close 
pores. 

Rub goose grease on chest and back for coughs 
and colds 

Sliced onion poultice on feet. This is also good 
for convulsions 

Croup: Cut up an onion, cover with sugar and 
‘ook, The thick syrup wil relieve croup. 

Raw onion with brown sugar. 

‘Oatmeal porridge with onions, eat without milk 
‘or sugar for croup or col. 
Babies with colic: Warm water, sugar and drops 
brandy. 

Heart trouble: Water and sugar with I tbsp, 
brandy. This is also good if very upset. 

Foxglove also for heart 

Frost bite and chiblaine: Rub coal ol on them. 
Dental extractions: Hold 1 tbsp. of wine in your 
‘mouth after having tooth pulled; it will clean 
‘mouth and stop bleeding 

Blood cleanser: One tbsp. wine every morning 
Laryngitis: Bake lemons slowly for 30 minutes 
and eat them. 

‘Tonsilitis: Mix 2 drops iodine in 1 ebsp. cream. 
and paint tonsils with a feather dipped in mix 
Sore throat or swollen glands: Drink Yeeup warm 
water with / tsp. glycerin 

‘Warm roofing tar, spread on a woo! cloth and 
apply around thr 

Tonis: Spring tonic, sulphur and molasses. 
Raspberry canes picked in winter, boiled, 
strained and sugar added — a good Source of 
Earache: Warm ” cup salt in oven, put in cloth 
bag and hold on ear. 

Bow smoke in earthen put batting in ea 
Bladder infections: Boil parsley in water for 5 
‘minutes. Drink this tea three times daily 

Kidney trouble: Two drops of Sprit of Sweet 
Nitee in warm water 

‘To draw out infection: Poultice of @ paste of 
Epsom Salts and glycerine. 

Wet Plantain leaves and place on sores to draw 
‘ut poison 

‘Arthritis: Mix hot water with Epsom Salts and 
‘soak affected part. 

‘Stomach cramps: Chamomile ea. 

Upset stomach: Pure milk chocolate and ginger 
ale 




















Honey mixed with lemon juice. 
Rash: Sulphur and lard for itchy rash 
“Mud on poison ivy rash, 
Rub fresh berries on nettle rash 
Headache: Sicearaw potato and put on head for 
30 minute 
‘Wring & cloth out of pure vinegar and place on 
ul are, 
che: Hold smoke in your mouth 





Sore that will not heal: Put sugerkraut leaves on 
sores leave overnight, Ths will hurt eal bad but 
‘vill start healing, 









Fever: Beat an egg white stiff and put on fore- 
head for 20 minutes, 

Sprains: Sivery leaves of Arrowhead plant that 
are found near sloughs 

Corns oF warts: Rub castor oll on them twice 
daily 

Stomach alcers: Hot water with V5 tsp. cayenne 
pepper twice daly. 

Bee sings: Mud or honey takes out pain and 
poison, 

Survey: Boiled spruce bark te, 





INFANTILE PORRIDGITIS 
‘When Iwas just a litle chap with hardly any throat 

‘And not enough intligence to tell a barley from an oat 

{fell beneath the dreadful scourge of sickness and disease 

Which broke me out into a sweat and made me cough and sneeze 
‘And so they gt the doctor o corroborate their fears 

‘Who got his sickel wishbone-thing and stuck it in his ears 

‘And took a rubber eageup that was hanging on a wire 

‘And listened to my heart a-goin ike firemen toa fie 

‘ter which he wagged his head and sad think it would be best 
To stick an oatmeal poultice on his back and on his chest 

‘And when his appetite improves, so he wants to eat 

Don’t offend ie litle stomach with such things a8 pie and meat, 











But take some oats and water in a vessel atthe sink 
And strain the liquid through a cloth and sive it him to drink 
‘And when you se the color creeping back into his face, 

5Just make the porridge thicker co accommodate his case. 
[Now my mother listened anxiously to all the doctor 
Unt she had it memorized and scored up in her head. 
‘Then she mace two litle poultces and hung them round my neck 
(One covered up my after-parts — the other one my deck 

And she made a pot of porridge that would nearly hot a bos 
‘And never stopped until she had the lst drop down my throat. 
‘So when people wonder at my force, and marvel at my knowledge 
{simply say Ido endorse the constant use of porridge 

















Religion 


ANGLICAN CHURCH 
Tn the early 1900's, immigrants flocked to the 
west, enticed by the offer of 160 acres of virgin 
land fora mere S10, The came from many coun= 
tes, but they had two things in common — a 
pioneering spirit and a faith in God. Many ofthe 
‘men saw the raw land as a promise and 8 chal= 
lenge for the future for their families, Although 
co-workers with their husbands, the pioneer 
‘women’s need for fellowship never diminished 
Tn many instances it was due to theit spiritual 
values that church services were begun. Many 
‘ere anxious to keep the faith of their homeland 
alive and so encouraged young students to Visi 
the area and hold services, There were a good 
‘measure of Anglicans arciving from England and 
a Anglican student by the name of Birch held 
Services in the pool room in Armley. Mrs. Sophia 
Hayward taught a Sunday School class wit 
pupils from any denomination. Wm. Boyle, who 
‘ras homesteading south of Armley and formerly 
fn Anglican minister, would travel to Armley 
fd hold services in the hotel, Mrs. Olive Nicklen 
played the organ for these services. Another 
‘Anglican student by the name of Gardner Dickie 
stayed with C.N. Jones in 1921, .while he had 
Services here and at other centres close by. An 
Anglican Church was never established, but sev~ 
teal atended services at Leacross until it closed. 























ARMLEY GOSPEL HALL 

Inthe fall of 1933 James Swanson Sr brought 
Robert McClurkin, an evangelist, to our home 
for two weeks of gospel meetings. Mr. 
McClurkin preached in Waterfield School one 
night and inthe Carlea Community Hall the next 
night. The meetings were packed every night for 
two weeks, Many of those attending were 
‘brought to know the Lord as their Savior. 

"After much prayer and discussion it was 





spe al Sunday Scho! Pei 1 


decided to establish an assembly. Mectings would 
tontinue to be held at Waterfield School until 
land could be bought anda building constructed 
for use bythe assembly. 

In 1934 the Brethern were able to purchase 
{our acres of land in the northwest corner of Ben 
Farmer’s land, and soon a hall and barn was 
bull 

‘The first baptismal service of the assembly 
was held at the Carrot River, on Mac Schilroth's 
arm, in Tune, 935. Seventcen were baptized by 
Clifton Allchi, 

‘The Lord's Supper was held every Sunday 
morning with a gospel meting at night and a 











prayer meeting on Wednesday evening. When 
meetings were held in the hall everyone brought 
their dinner with them on Sunday morning. After 
the Lord's Supper we would have dinner together 
land enjoy time of fellowship. In the afternoon 
‘we had another service and Sunday Sehool. Mrs. 
Minnie Swanson, the Sunday School teacher, 
taught unt she had a stroke in 1940. Many other 
ladies held Sunday School after that. 

‘An all day conference was held in the hall 
each summer, People came from many other 
points in northern Saskatchewan, Everyone 
fttending was fed from a temporary kitchen and 
in later years Sunday Schoo! picnics were fun for 
adults at well as children, 

“The Gospel Hall is still n use. However, the 
number of people altending has reduced as the 
‘ural population declined. Brethern who stared 
the Gospel Hall over $0 yeas ago have long since 
gone home to glory but they lived to see many 
fouls saved through the preaching of the gospel 
And the ministering of God's Word 





(CHURCH ARMY BOYS: 
submitted by Jim Swanson 

Tn the 1920's and early 1930's several schemes 
were in operation to bring young people from the 
British Isles to add to the Canadian labor force. 
In the Armley District the English Church 
brought out quite @ number of teenaged young 
‘men to work on the farms, 

This scheme, known as the Church Army 
Plan, provided free boat passage to Canada with 
fa payment of two pounds (S10) 10 cover the 
travel, by ral, co the work area. A contract was 
‘drawn up withthe farmer with atime span from 
Six months to three years and a wage from S10 to 
S15 a month for summer and $5 to $0 for winter. 

Doug Bird was the fist young fellow to work 
at our place. His experienees are in his history 

Billy Brace was the nex to arrive, [remember 
the time he found a dead chicken, cut its head off 
with the axe and announced we could have 
Chicken for supper. When Billy left the district we 
never knew, until chance meeting with hs son, 
that he had settled on a farm at Ester, Sask. 
raised a family and passed away at age 75. 

“George Shels came to our farm next. He had 
been raised in a tough neighborhood of Liver~ 
ool and had seen lot of living in his 1S year. 
He was a good worker and never gave any trou 
ble. 

Don Panter, whose home was in Tewkesbery, 
Gloustershire, came tous in the early 1930's after 



























































having spent a year in Avonlea, Sask. As a result 
ofthe depression he had received little more than 
his board and clothes for the year's work 

Hie was a good, fast worker and avery pleas 
ant person to have around. One of his first pur- 
chases was a bicycle which he used to ride for 
‘many miles in the suramer months. After spend 
ing years at our place, he fled on a homestead 
fast of Cartot River. After along wait he decided 
fo return to England, Both he and his bicycle 
were there when word finaly came from the 
lands branch. The bieycle, equipped with a 
coaster brake, was a novelty in England wher 
they had hand brakes. One rider had a very 
‘exciting ride down hill with no visible means of 
stopping 

‘Don enlisted atthe start of the war, worked 
with tanks and heavy equipment, was on active 
‘duty in several war theatres and returned unhurt 
tbls wife and family in Eneland. 

‘After his wife's death and his retirement, he 
returned (wice to Canada to spend time at the 
Frazer and Swanson homes. He loved the north 
and spent much of his holidays fishing, bosting 
and travelling. He passed away in 1985. 

Erle Taylor, who first came 10 Ted Nicken's 
and then worked at Alex Johnston's has a his- 
tory in the book. 

George Hamilton first came to Clifton 
Alchin’, then worked at Frank White's, Walter 
Day's and Cesil Atkinson. His history isin the 
book, 

Larry Bourne also worked for Cecil Atkin 
son, He spent a winter ata sawmill inthe Ban 
rock area, During the war he worked asa steam 
tenner on a numberof merchant ships. He was 
torpedoed three times but survived. After the war 
he worked in Vancouver, on plant maintenance 
With the Roger's Syrup Company. Larry, now a 








widower, lives on Vancouver Island and is 
‘spending the winter in San Diego, California 

Tom Barlow worked both at Walter Day's 
and Clare Kendrick’s, His history isin the book. 

Bob Frid worked for Bill Perkin. He spent 
sometime in the Arctic and is reported to have 
had a dog team while there, In 1941 Bob was a 
married man with two boys and lived in Van- 
cower. He and Doug Bird spent the war years 
working in the shipyards as part of the war 
effort. Bob has since passed away but his wile 
and family sil live in British Columbia. 

‘Thomas Alcock came from Birmingham first 
fo Manitoba and then to the Armley District 
where he worked for Charley and Dick Thomas 
and Cecil Simons. He moved to Choiceland and 
‘snow deoeased 








SILVER STREAM CHURCH SERVICES 
submited by Fran Lloyd 

Services were held in the Silver Stream 
School. Over the years there were many 
denominations that served here. Among those 
were the Presbyterian, Anglican, United Church 
and Baptist. Some of the ministers who served 
here were: Rev. Ashdown Sr., Rev. Mann, Rev 
Halls, Rev. Thomas, Rev. Knott, Rev. Nether: 
colt, Rev. Tom King (a retired’ missionary to 
India), Rev. MeKersion, Rev. Cratafeld, Rev. 
Hubert Smith, Rev. Schultz and Rev. Larson 
Other people who helped in the services and 
Sunday School were Albert Randall, Gordon 
Ashdown, Vince Ashdown, Ralph Smith, Grover 
Loyd, Mr. Vickers and Me. Barder from Ply~ 
mouth Brethern, Local residents who helped 
organize the Sunday School were Dick Manton, 
Ned Pearse, Sr Mes. EB, Lloyd and Doug Bird 
vas along time Sunday School Superintendent 

We have one missionary, Loretta Reid and 
husband, Bob Grace, serving in Alaska 

Inthe early years, in the summer a Sunday 
School Rally would be held with other districts 
attending. Rev. Tom King, missionary to India, 
was the organizer of these rallies. The districts 
attending were: Silver Stream, Carles, Ditton 
Park, Waterfield, New Osgoode and Florentine, 








SUNDAY SCHOOL AT SWANSON’S 
HOME 
submitted by Tibbie Frazer 

'As Tar back as Ian remember, every Sunday 
Mother had Sunday School in our home. Some~ 
times there was oaly Jim and me; other mes 
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there were as many as 25 children of all ages. In 
wintertime Mother would make hot cocoa for 
them before they went home, If several grow 
ups came, Dad would take the service. He had a 
large chart which he would put up. Iwas very 
interesting with paintings and verses ofthe Bible 

Every Sunday we were given a small ard with 
a Bible verse on it to learn for the next Sunday 
‘When we had learned 12 verses we would receive 
large Bible picture with a verse on it suitable to 
hang on the wall If you learned several chapters 
‘of the Bible you would receive a Bible, Elda 
Kendrick still has her Bible. We sang several 
favorite hymns. Sometimes Dad would play his 
Violin while we sang. We had Sunday School in 
‘Our home until 1933 when the Gospel Hall was 
‘arte. 








UNITED CHURCH 

‘When Manas School was completed in 91, 
Mr. John Breadner led in Sunday School ser 
vices. He later opened services in Armley Schoo! 
{ni921, Summer students came on foot or hore. 
back, would stayin the district during their break 
from stadies and provide summer services to the 
residents. A Presbyterian student, Oskar Knott, 
fame from Preston District and’ ministered at 
Manlius Schoo. 

‘With chureh union in 1925, and the construc 














tion of Armley Hall soon after, services were 
‘moved there under the United Church. Mr. 
BBreadner was a superintendent and carried on 
with the help of the Hollingshead, Wallis and 
‘Rowell famillesasthey cameo the area. Mr. Day 
was one of many summer students who would 
Spend time i the area and hold Sunday services, 
Rev. J. E, Scharfe came to the Ridgedale charge 
in 1930 and in 1931 became Armley’s first 
recorded minister. 

‘AL various times, ministers had charge of 
services at Silver Stream, Leather River, 
Riverstone, Brooksby, Ridgedale and Armley 
‘Changes took place when Riverstone and then 
Silver Steam discontinued, but the four remain 
ing points were together until Leather River 
closed in 953. The three operating points formed 

recharge until boundary changes ia the north 
feast area divided the group, moving Brooksby (0 
Star City charge and Ridgedale and Armley 
joined with Aylsham and Moose Range in 19S, 
“After 10 years, Moose Range joined Carrot River 
land since 1968 Aylsham Pastoral Charge has 
‘heee points including Aylsham, Armley, and 
Ridgedale 

Choirs were active for various lengths of time 
during the 30°s and 40°s, 

‘Over the vars, a building fund was set up and 
added to. In 1987, Nipawin United Church was 
replaced with anew building and their old church 
‘vas made available ta the Armley congregation, 
Teas put ona fll sized basement, divided into 
Sunday School rooms and the kitchen equipped 
to serve suppers, receptions, of teas. Pump, 
‘organs were donated, communion table and 
Bible were received from a neighbouring closed 
church, and pulpits were constructed. Mrs 
‘Thelma Van Blaricum and Mrs. Roney started a 
choir that a mes numbered 36, Dedication Ser~ 
ioe was held Jan. 24, 1960 with presiding minis 
ter Rev. Norman Quigley from Tisdale, Rev. . 
‘Cook from Nipawin, delivering the sermon and 
Mrs, Mariam Scrivener, oreanist 

‘Youth groups, were formed and were active 
for many years. The former Women's Auxiliary 
ace still very active under the UCW banner, 
Fenamed in 1962. 

Many’ memorials have been placed in the 
church a a tribute to loved ones. 

Rural population decline has changed the 
activities drastically as people lave the area. The 
Congregation now list 18 families but church 
Services are held weekly and support is given 10 
‘many varied church projects, 


Church coat whit git see Dee 7,188, 





Ministers over the years: Rev. J. B. Scharfe, 
1831-1936; Rev. R, 5. Lelich, 1936-1941; Rev 
Wm, Thomas, 141-1948; Rev. G. E. Kind, 
1945-1948; Rev. W. G. Mahon, 1948-1952; Rev 
4, Watts, 1952-1984; Rev. J. C. W. Mitchell, 
1954-1955; Murray Bater, 1985-1956; Tan 
Harland, 1956-1988; Rev. Bruce MeNetl 
1958-1960; Jerry Avis, 1960-196; Rev. Bert For~ 
ste, 1961-1968; Rev, Vietor Parsons, 1964-1969; 
Rev. W. Saklikar, 1969-1970; Rev. Robert Trot 
ter, 1970-1974; Rev. Susan Thompson, 
1974-1977; Barbara Moffatt, 1977-1979; Rev. 
Marjorie Clarkson, 1979-1983; Rev. Glenn 
Simi, 1983- 


Organists were: Amy Hanna, Mes. Mildred 
Hollingshead, Mrs, Ed Richards, Mrs. Ken 
McKay, Eileen Rowell, Lillian Breadner, Irene 
Nickles, Stanley Ranson, Mrs. Bev Morgan, 
Mrs, Mariam Scrivener, Mrs. Thelma Van 
Blarcum, 

Under the leadership of Mrs. Mary Kingsley, 
4 group of young people, affiliated with the 
United Church, formed the Explores, They par~ 
ticipated in Bible study, various crafts, outdoor 
hikes and decorated the church for special occa 
sions. The group at times numbered 15 with some 
of the members during the 60's and 70's being 
Diane Conron, Pam and April Kingsley Shirley 
and Gordon McCullough, Wendy Staples, Cindy 
‘nd kim Boxall and Maryn Morgan, 

In 1955 a Boys" Youth Group was formed 
with Murray Bater as leader. Associated with the 
United Church, the group participated in Bible 
Study, a variety of games, outdoor eampouts and 
hikes, lan Harland, Rev. Bruce MeNeil and Rev. 
Bert Forsythe carried on over a period of yeas. 
Boys joining the group were Wesley Roney, Dale 
Manton, Gary and Grant Staples, Merle Wall 
Ralph Lee, Les Conron and Braith Breadner. 

Inthe fall of 1927 a Canadian Gies in Train- 
Ing group was formed by Mrs. Mildred Hol 
lingshead who gave leadership and conducted 
Bible study, Variety evenings were put on using 
their own and other talent. Regular mestings 
were held in the homes. Girls who joined a that, 
time were Amy and Naomi Hanna, Dorothy and 
Kathleen Richards, Ellen, Maude and Jessie 
Healey, Bessie, Frances and Mary Walls, Edith 
and Evelyn Morgan, Juliete Arbour and Ethel 
Hayward, They were an active group for several 
years, In 950, Flora Bethune organized another 
CGI group’ with Lillian Breadner, Donna 
Oliver, Donna Bethune, Beta Sisson, Karen Roe 








and frene Nicklen as members. Activities and 
purposes are constant through the years. 


Armley United Church Women’s Association 

"As carly a 1932 or 1933, the women of the 
area felt the noed of an organization where they 
‘oul enjoy fun and fellowship in company with 
fther women. A decision was made to form the 
Homemakers Club with Mrs, Mildred Hollings 
thea as its fist president and Mis, Stella Day as 
secretary. Itsmembership came froma large area 
and for afew years, they participated in quilting 
bees, strawberry socials and fow suppers. 

‘sizable number of the members became 
interested in the church and they later agreed to 
bocome the Womens Association of the United 
Church. Though records of the fist several years 
ace missing, regular membership is reported to be 
200r25.A fee of 25¢ was charged to jointhe WA, 
and this fee remained constant into the 
‘mid-1960s 

Through the 19405, money was raised in a 
variety of ways. There were lantern sides, talent 
Bights, homemade quits that would sell for $4, 
land many meals and lunches. When the Spor 
Days and Field Days were held, the WA served 
‘meals from the hall kitchen, Lunch at the Field 
Day consisted of pie and coffee or hot dogs that 
sold for the "same price a last year," 108 each or 
two Tor ISe. Everyone was asked to donate three 
Pies. Fow! suppers were served in the community 
hall, and all farm families donated feesh roasted 

ickens. Proceeds in 1940 were $42.48. Dinners 
were served (0 exhibitors, judges and visitors at 
the Seed Fair and Poultry Show. A suggestion 
from the minister was to follow the Biblical 
teachings of “the talents", so each member was 
asked to invest $3. When the talent money was 
ferurned, it had multiplied to $6.50. 

Bazaars were popular, and members were 
asked to donate two flour sacks each, which were 
‘made into garments or articles suitable forsale. 
In 1940, the group netted $39.50 from their 
efforts. Several years, they ordered 100 sugar 
bags which were made into pillow slips, sarves 
for fea cloths and covered with colorful embroi 
‘ery work. An attraction was @ white elephant 
table with all articles ess than SI value. For 
special celebrations, there was a display of early 
Felis, members dressed in old-time costume oF 
novel baked items were offered for sale, Admis~ 
sion was 358 

"The W.A, sponsored a Flower Show held in 
the hall for many years. 


























A profit of $7.8 was realized when dinner 
was served to the Armley Calf Club boys in 948 

Ding the war years, the WA. purchased 
remembrance gifts for the servicemen; clothing 
fd kniting parcels were ent overseas; the group 
id Red Cross sewing and they bought War Sav= 
ings Certificates and Bonds. Donations were 
made to Russian Relief, British and Foreign Bible 
Society, Church of the Air radio broadcast and 
‘Chinese relief. Needy children overseas received 
financial help, and bomb-ridden countries 
received help to restore their churches. In con 
Junction with other church organizations, they 
helped sponsor a displaced child in France. 

‘Over the years, church was held in the hall 
except in the winter months when the weather 
dictated ic be held in the homes or in Manlius 
Schoo! because of heating. The WA shared some 
‘of thebll expenses by buying Kemtonein 1949.0 
paint the interior or replacing stage curtains. At 
times, they cooperated with the Ladies Guild 
‘when serving meals to curlers o large gatherings. 

11980, the roup began sending fruit parcels 
to those hospitalized, and this practise continued 
for more than 30 years. 

They sponsored CGIT, Mission Band, 
Explorers of various youth sroups. 

"The WA joined with other district organiza 
tions in purchasing a film projector. A fee of $5, 
was charged to belong to Tisdale Fim Council so 
‘many educational fllms were viewed by large 
nnombers of residents 

Tn 1956 talk ofa church building was gener 
‘and $200 was donated to help move the Nipawin, 
Church to Armley in July, 1957. Then began the 
task of equipping the kitchen for serving meals. 

Presidente of the WA from 1940 (ois termi~ 
nation were Nellie Rowell, Florence Morgan, 
Lucy Breadner, Marguerite Breadner, Evelyn 
Clapson, Belle McCullough, Florence Clayton 
and Mary Kingsley. Secretaries were Naomi 
Hanna, Maud Breadiner, Marguerite Breadner, 
‘Thelma Harrower, Frances Ranson, Hazel Ran- 
son, Joyce Morgan, Luey Breadner, Olive Wallis, 
and Jean Walls 

Talk began in 1961 on amalgamation of the 
rissionary society and the WA. In 1962, under 
thedirection of Rev. Bert Forsythe, the name was 
changed to United Church Women. President 
‘was Belle McCullough with Jean Walls as secre 
tary. Membership in 1962 was lf, Marguerite and 
Lucy Breadner, Mary and Dorothy Kingsley, 
(Olive and Jean Wallis, Doreen Rowell, Belle 
MeCullough, Florence and Beverly Morgan, 
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Mildred Staples, Florence Clayton, Elizabeth 
Belchamber and Dorothy Sisson. 

Fow suppers were held in the church base- 
‘ment forthe next Il yeats With admission in 1962 
being land by 964, 5150. Many wedding recep 
tions were catered 1, either in the basement, the 
hall or other centres, Tor Sa plate, 

The practice of having a “Grandmother's 
‘Tea’ started the same year and was enjoyed for 
10 years until (o0 many of the members them~ 
selves fell nto that category. A Christmas party 

ged forall district seniors for five years, 
then changed to a St. Patrick's Tea so weather 
was more favorable for partis. 

‘An organ fund began in 1966 withthe sale of a 
quilt donated by Marguerite Breadner. The top 
had been pieced by her mother. Tt took a litle 
more than a year to reach the goal. An electric 
double keyboard was purchased 

Impressive Easter Cantatas were produced, 
sponsored by the 30 member choir In later yeas, 
fan Easter Sunrise Service is held. In 1933 a special 
“Key 73" program was enjoyed by members and 
area residents alike when the eroup undertook to 
Visit those celebrating a biethday. Lunch and 
birthday cake was supplied by the UCW 

For many years a White Gift Service provided 
(Christmas gifts for children at Red Earth and 
Shoal Lake Indian Reserves, the Sanitorium or 
hospitals, Quilts are made and given to fire vie~ 

In 1977 a sister group visitation was inaugu- 
rated, The custom of having a Christmas pot lick 
supper service was begun and each year since the 
‘congregation joins in the Festive tradition, Miss 











Barbara Moff 
this event 

Banners were made for a World Council of 
(Churches meeting in Vancouver in 984 and were 
tisinbuted t0 visitors, A Swedish Bishop was 

sipient of an Armiey banner and seat his 
spprecation to them, 

'UCW membership has declined and in 1986 
‘only seven members are on theroll call. There are 
hine charter members with life membership in 
uew. 





¢ was instrumental in beginning 
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We must pay tribute co the dedicated women, 
who inspite OF difficulties, managed to organize 
the women's groups within the church, May 
faithfulness of those women be rewarded by 
church remaining as a witness inthe community 





Waterfield Sunday Scho 
Ohare 
submited by C.J. Caskey 
‘Sunday School and non-denominational ser— 
vices were held inthe school for many years. The 
Sunday School was started about 1925 by Mr. 
“Tom king, aformer Salvation Army missionary 
‘SS. Rallies were held inthe area once a year 
with program of vocal and instrumental num= 





, Young People's and 


bets from the different groups. Local pastors or 
invited guest speakers would preach atthe ser— 
vice. These rallies were held until about 1970 

‘Daring the years 1927-1930 Mr. W. G, Ash- 
‘down from the Florentine district started church 
Services in the area. He was a farmer, teacher and 
Bible preacher. About every (wo Weeks he visited 
Waterfield in his round of preaching engage 
rents, About the year 1934, Mr. Hubert Smith, 
‘Son-in-law of Mr. Tom King started to preach at 
‘Waterfield and other points close by. He served 
as pastor until 1942 when he moved to Dundurn 

"These men who preached and did church 
work travelled by horsedrawn vehicle or ear over 
‘muddy roads in the rainy season and through 
hhuge snowdrifs in winter to reach points like 
‘Waterfield, Sometimes they even walked to thelr 
<estination. The residents enjoyed hearing God's 
word and singing the hymns of faith. 

When Mr. Hubert Smith left, his brother, 
Ralph Smith took over the offies of pastor at 
Waterfield, A few years ater Ralph Smith moved 
to The Pas. Thea speakers from Two Rivers Bib 
Tnatitate came to preach, Mr. Ted Paulson was 
pastor at our services for several years, George 
sand Gordon Baxter, student minister, followed 
inthe 1950's. Later, Mr. Art Lindsey took over 
the preaching position 

‘There was an organ to provide music for the 
singing for a period of time and later a piano was 
provided for the school and used on Sunday 
Some of those who played were: Mrs. Finney, 
[Laura Weston (Benson), Joyce Jackson Smith), 
Zoe Woollard (Zado), Mrs. McLachlan, and 
Lona Brown (White) 

About 1947 services were held at different 
homes inthe district, Later, they were held atthe 
hhome of F. White since most of the group lived in 
that area, 

People began leaving the district and the 
number decreased so church services were dis 
ontined about 1959, 

Tn conjunction with the Sunday School they 
started a weekly meeting called “Young Peo- 
Dl's It was primarily for teenagers and youne 
fdults, but those from six to sixty attended. 
These mectngs started about 1941 and were held 
in homes in Waterfield, Carlea or Poatril 
Typical program might include hymns, p 
Bible studies, choruses, special numbe 
missionary talks. 

‘Som of us remember going tothe meetings in 
the back of White's truck, Mr. Anderson from 
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the Armley CN section would come in his coupe 
car and act asa tax for some. 

Involved in these meetings were: Whites, 
Smiths, W. Bensen, J. Freeman, J. Patterson, J 
Clearwater, B. Bel, 1. Brown, F. Rumble, O, 
MeLachlan and G. Sawyer, An offering was 
taken at each meeting and the proceeds sent to 
support an orphan gil in Africa, The amount 
‘was about §30 2 year. Young People's was dis 
‘continued in 1989 

The services gave the fits settlers encourage 
‘ment to contend with the trials and heartaches of, 
pioneer life. During the years children attended 
Waterfield Sunday School, they were taught the 
truths of the Bible, Ths kept up the interest in 
Christianity and worship of God. People could 
enjoy a day of rest and meet with others of 
Similar faith, 

















‘Two River Bible Institute 
submited by C. J. Caskey 
"The Two Rivers Bible Institute was started 


TIME 


‘The fires of youth to ashes must bur 

[As the wages of wisdom we toll cara, 

‘And the pages of knovledge are slow (0 turt 

Inthe book of the live of men, 

‘Time has no lingering place for fools 

Who tinker away with blunted tools, 

While the priceless metal they are moulding 
cools 

(On the anvil of action awaiting them. 





bout 1934 in the Carle district. Ie was built at 
the junction ofthe Carrot and Leather Rivers just 
‘over the road from the Eastern boundary of the 
Waterfield School disc. 

‘A group of Christians from the area were 
convinced that a Bible School would be an asset 
to the residents of the area. Tom King, Hubert 
‘Smith, Ralph Smith and Frank White were men 
from Waterfield who were involved inthe early 
development of the school 

‘Buildings were erected and six students came 
for the frst year. Over the years the institute 
‘rew, other buildings were constructed and more 
Students came. In 1945 high school department 
was established. In the years 1946-49 lower 
brads were Brought in as part of the course of 
dis. 

Some students attending high school at TRBI 
from Waterfield were Detril White, Sherloite 
Malle, Shirley Manton, Malcolm White, Lau 
rence Allshin, Doris Manton, Pegay Manton, 
‘Shieley Allehin and David Caskey 

Bible School and a full program for sshool 
srades were in operation from 1949-57 

‘Due t0 severe floods for several years the 
insttate was relocated to Nipawin in 857 and so 
ended an era of the schoo! at Carle. 





Babes are not born with a sihtless sight. 
[Nature makes known the lessons of light; 
Wings grow in strength when used for flight, 
‘Weakness is slave, not master them. 

‘The road from cradle to grave is stright 
‘And in the Book of Birth all names are great. 
‘The lines of our lives unwritten avait 

The words that shal fal rom the pen 


Herman A. Smith 





Clubs and Organizations 


BOY SCOUTS 

The group was organized in 1945 with Mac 
Schiltroth as leader. As we were an eolated troop 
we were called Lone Scouts, We held meetings ia 
‘our log cabin on the bank ofthe Carrot River by 
Schillroth’s, We learned the Sout laws and 
passed out fests. Our motto was “do good turn 
tery day". We also learned how to te knots, 








make signals, sign langauge and first aid. On 
diferent occasions we camped out overnight and 
‘evoked meals on open fires. Some of our men 
bers were: Mac and Derril White, Melvin 
Schiltroth, Cliff Caskey, Norman White and 
Don Stocking. 





Lio: Len MeLactan omen Wo, Mae Whe, Wired 
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ARMLEY BOARD OF TRADE 

The hamlet of Armley was beginning to take 
shape in 1924 when the CPR had made its way 
northward to Nipawin. An organization to set 
‘out guidelines for developement was necessary so 
fan interested group Formed the Board of Trade. 
In January, 928, the Tisdale Recorder reported 
the officers for the yeat as W. Brow, President 
(C. Haas, Vice-President; 1. Sorrell, Secretary 
treasurer and directors were C. Morely, E. Wal” 
lis, E. Richards, W. Day, V. Zoboski and W 
Palmer 

“The duties of the board in the 20's were sim- 
ilar to today’s but money and conveniences were 
scarce Street maintenance could present prob= 
lems as Armley was Bult in & low, marshy area 
and many rail carloads of cinders had to be 
Ihauled into Keep it ina respectable state for any 
twaffie. They worked with the Municipal Council 
to have wooden sidewalks constructed, a water 
supply fo the town and erection of a community 
hall. A pond was dug with horses and a second 
fone was dug atthe northern extremities of the 
town when E. G. Groat passed through the area 
‘with his dragline, Petitions were made to the 
[proper authorities co have a station built on the 
CPR line. When rumors spread of the power 
‘going northward on the range line, they put pres 
Sure on to have it come to the hamlet. Working 
‘with Connaught Rural Telephone Company, 
phone lines were built by desrees to serve the 
farca, The hitching post along main street served 
the rural patrons for many years. A public rest— 
room was located on main street for the 
‘Use of those patronizing the business pl 
the Late 40's, a well was dug near the CPR tracks, 
land a supply of drinking water would be deliv= 
‘ered regularly by the train crew. twas the Board 
fof Trade who were instrumental in persuading 
the mailmen to soft the mail coming from the 
forth and drop it off for the post office rather 




















than have it goto Tisdale, be sorted and returned, 
the next mail day. They were actively involved in, 
having the municipal hospital open in Armley in 
1932 and helped in arranging to have the doctors 


reside inthe hamlet, 

Socal iein the community was a concern of 
the Board of Trade as well. Each year a sports 
day was held on the reserve land with plenty of 
ood hard bal eams entered in the competition, 
‘A temporary booth was st up and covered with 
tree branches for shade, A hugh branch of 
‘bananas was hung from the top and cutoff one st 
atime as needed. Ice eroam was often made in 
home freezers turned by hand. Later it was pur~ 
chased in thickly insulated Tve-gallon con 
Tainers, A dance always ended the da, one year 
fon an open air Noor temporarily constructed on 
the grounds and one year, perhaps 1925, in the 
lunfinished loft ofthe large livery barn, 

11989 the Board of Trade, Curling Club and 
‘Young Peoples Club joined to form the Comma 
nity Club, When centralization was favored by 
many people, local business places disappeared 
‘ne by one until in 1986, the duties of the present 
‘lub seem small by comparison, 

The volunteers have provided a worthy ser~ 
vice For community betterment and theit efforts 
are remembered by those who stl enjoy some of, 
the fruits ofthe labor 
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‘THE BEEF RING 

In the early days of setlement animals were 
butchered in the fall and used fresh all winter. In 
the spring the meat had to be canned to preserve 
it, Pork could be salted and would keep that way 
in abrine or fried and putin a crock, covered in 
itsown fat 

‘A method was devised to have fresh meat all 
summer withthe formation of the “Beef Ring” 

Regulations were set up to have animals 
‘dressing out at 400 to 480 pounds delivered each 





‘week. This would accommodate 20 shares unless 
‘wo families chose to share the meat. The ring 
‘operated for 20 weeks, from May to September, 
with each shareholder taking turns providing the 
Animal. The recipients received a different cut of 
‘eat each week, rotating to include roasts, steaks 
and boils, Shareholders were required to provide 
a clean flour of sugar bag with their name 
Securely attached, in which to receive their share. 
‘The bags would be hung on labeled pegs around 
the walls ofthe cutting room. The animal was 
delivered Thursday night, butchered in the cool 
fof Friday night in readiness for cutting early 
Saturday morning. The butcher was a very 
‘important part of the beef ring, He had to be 
capable of killing and cutting the meat into equal 
‘Shares. He or his wife were responsible for book 
keeping and recording the weight each share 
holder received each week, Bach distect had their 
‘own masterplan showing thelist of mem! 
‘week their Bef was to be delivered and 
‘each member was to receive. The first butcher in 
the Armley district was Guy Parcher. He per— 
formed the dutes for a couple of years before 
John Hayward St. took over, followed by his 
‘son, Howard, In Silver Stream Charlie Eade was 
‘thebutcher with his wife, Annie, daing the book~ 
keeping. When Charlie received an injury, 
Leonard Eade continued in the same manner, 
having received much experience helping his dad. 
When Leonard left the atea Howard Eade 
accepted the position forthe duration o the ring 
‘Often s group of people living in the same area 
would arrange to delve the meat to their ne 
bors in turns, making a trp for meat only neces 
sary every few weeks, The shareholder supplying 
the beef would invariably receive the internal 
organs and the suct. Most housewives made their 
own soap and would be glad to have any fat for 
that purpose. There was a fac fee pls the hide in 
mast instances, forthe butcher. At the end of the 
year accounts were balanced and if more meat 
twas received than was contributed, one had to 
pay a fee per pound; likewise if more pounds 
‘vere put in than received one was paid the same 
per pound price. Thus earful records had to be 
kept 

Twas a ral art to cut accurately so that cach 
shareholder received each cut during the year 
‘was all done with knife and meat saw using slot 
of elbow grease to accomplish the objec of the 
Sng — sping fs meat over the summer 

‘With the coming of electricity, locker plants 























and deep freezes, the beef rings folded, but they 
had served their purpose well for about 20 years 


‘Merry Mixers Dance Club 
Ta the late 50° old time dance lessons were 
offered in Tisdale. Several couples from the 
‘Armley-Waterfeld, Leacross-Silver Stream dis 
triets participated. In 1957 Dr. Sutherland 
aied @ meeting to organize the Tisdale and 
District Square Dance Club. A. school 
auditorium Was obtained for Saturday night 
ances. Walter Addison instructed old time 
‘square dancing and old time dancing as well 
There was no drinking before or during the 
dances and smoking was inthe hallways only — 
this being a Provincial square dance rule, In 1959 
the club agreed to hold one dance a month at 
Armley or Leacross since so many dancers were 
from the north. The frst dance at Armley Hall 
was so successful they decided to continue atthe 
larger Leacross Hall. They purchased a record 
player for $20.67, records for $10.65 and used 
{Len Hayward's amplifier for $2.a month. Eddie 
Hindman of Nipawin was invited to callin 1961 
andthe club went to modern square dancing with 
Edie as club caller, The name Merry Mixers was 
chosen, Some guest callers were Bud Freeborn, 
Sm Drader and Bill Dorton. Dances were held 
tery second Wednesday for many years. Mem 
bership peaked in 1963-64 with 66 members. 
Every club hed a banner which visitors would 
“steal. Club members would have to take four 
couples to retrieve it. Members always wore their 
Glab badge or other novelty ones such as 
“Bunny” for dancing in the snow, “Square 
Duck" for dancing in the water at Greenwater 
and “Jal Bid” for dancing in a jail, After 
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lessons in Nipawin they would make arranee~ 
‘ments to crowd into the town jal where Eddie 
‘would call a square dance. 

In January, 1970 the club moved to Armley 
Hall as membership had dropped. The Arbor~ 
Field club folded and some dancers joined the 
club here; the Nipawin club folded in 1971 and 
Some came to Armley. The annual fee was $12.2 
couple and hall rent $10 night. The callers fee 
Increased from $20 to $25 a night. On April 12, 
1975 former dancers gathered at Armley to hones 
Eddie and Irene Lindman on their IS anniversary 
of calling. The last dance in Armley was beld 
March 25,197. 








RED CROSS — ARMLEY BRANCH 

During the 20's and 30's most of the Red 
(Cross activity was centered in the schools. It was 
mainly an educational program with leters and 
pamphlets received by the schools teling of pro- 
jects and Red Cross Hospitals in the province. 
Children were encouraged to write letters, make 
scrapbooks or provide comforts fr children who 
would spend periods of time in hospitals. Can- 
‘asing for cash donations was done throughout 
the area by Mr, Charles Morgan Sr. for many 

‘With che announcement of World War I and 
the frst recruiting in early September, 1939, Red 
(Cross organizations sprung up in every town and 
hamlet. During the war years there was continu 
‘ous activity with socials, teas, dances and raffles 
toraise money tobe sent to headquarters. Offers 
‘came Trom all the area women for knitting of 
‘sewing. Many pais of socks and all types of field 
comforts were needed for ealisted men of Can~ 
fda and the usual vast quantities of hospital 
‘parments as well, Yarn and cotton goods were 

tremely difficult to procure as branches multi 
plied and clamored for materials for this 
Women's work. A provincial depot was estab= 
Tished in Regina where all hospital garments for 
‘he province were cutout. The garments and yarn 
could then be distributed without charge. All 
materials were to be made up and returned to Red 
(Cross Headquarters for inspection, packing and 
shipping. 

There is no unit by which to measure 
patriotism and size and population are no gauge 
‘ofstrength. Armley had lessthan 10 inhabitants, 
but its active women’s var service organization 
was recognized atthe depots by ther large num~ 
bers of parcels of clothing sent. In October 1940, 























a leter was sent to them to say the depots were 
overcrowded with parcels, 

‘School children and residents contributed to 
‘War Saving Certificates regularily. During the 
war years cash donations of $2,895.28 were 
made, along with 107 pair of socks, 233 other 
Kate items, 28 sweaters, 92 pairs of pyjamas, 
376 bomb victim garments, 100 quilts and 
blankets and 32 sundry items were sent from 
‘Armley and district 

Tn May 192, a portion ofa cash contribution 
was designated for the Russian Relief Fund, 

1 1946 Women’s War Work was changed to 
Women’s Work, Knitting and sewing by 
branches continued for overseas reli. In adi~ 
tion, Outpost and Red Cross Hospitals in Sas 
katchewan were assisted with maintaining 
supplies such a8 diapers, nightwear, underwear, 
handkerchiefs, etc. Gradually activity decreased 
and the yearly March canvas is the only event 
row taking place in the district. When Charles 
Morgan retied as canvas chairman, he received 
an Appreciation Award from the Red Cross 
Society. Bob Wallis took over the district canvas 
‘and continved in that eapacity for about 30 year. 
In 1983, Carol Hayward began the visitation and 
has continued since, bringing the total to 
$8033.34 sent to headquarters from the Armley 
Distrie since the Second World War. 


SNOW PLOUGH CLUB 

"From early settlement until the late 40's, it 
was the custom, and necessary, t0 store motor 
Nehicles away for the winter months. A few 
farmers who were fortunate enough clive along, 
the highway were able to operate their car all 
‘winter, but usually the formidable snowbanks 
Forced most residents to resort to horse power for 
winter travel. Snow plough clubs were being 
Formed in several diseets so a meeting was called 
in Armley for the same purpose. Shares were sold 
to provide the group with & purchasing capita. 

"A six foot rotary plough was obtained in 1949 
and Sturdee Nicklen was hited as operator. He 
Feceived $4 per hour for tractor and operator 
Which was later raised to $5, collected by an 
nual operating fee. Actimes it was a very cold 
tripand some winters, snow drifted as high a the 
telephone poles. The route was long, approx 
{mately 100 miles round trip, so meals and fuel 
‘ere often taken out into the area the plough was 
‘working. 

That plough was replaced with a seven foot 
cone wien it was discovered the width inadequate 
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to work effectively. Cardboard and canvas was 
firmly attached to the tractor to form a shelter 
forthe driver, Later, a custom cab was added to 
the tractor for more comfort from the col 
When grass and trees along the roadsides col- 
lected great depths of snow on the route, Nick 
Tens used their Catto push the tractor for more 
power 

Tt was customary to alternate the route the 
plough would take 10 be fair to the shareholders 
tnho lived in all directions from Armley. Main 
Toads were opened as quickly as possible, and a 
fev times the plough was called to make a hast 
trip to allow a patient to reach the hospital 
‘Agreements were made with neighboring clubs to 
extend the route, thus having continuous open 
roads for tavel, 

‘Sturdee continued as operator for tl years 
sim White was the operator for 1961 and 1962. For 
ihenext three years, Ron Breadner contracted the 
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jb, using his $60 International tractor and 
‘eeciving $7 per hour. Kelvin Manton was the 
‘operator for 1966 and part of 1967. At that time, 
{he RM of Connaught added a wing to the road 
patrol and 100k on the responsibilty of keeping 
allroads open in the RM. 

The snow plough club disbanded, the plough 
was sold and the shareholders recovered their 
Ina investment plus interest. It had served its 
purpose well fr 8 years 

Boxal’s snowplow, though not an organized 
club, enabled several families to have open cosds 
‘during winter. In the late 1940's or early $0's Bill 
oral and neighbors ried opening roads with an 
angle plow. Small tractors and a lot of snow 
Imade the job hopeless Bill purchased a rotary 
plow, using first. a W-D9 and last a 706 1H 
tractor. Grader blades, welded tothe sides ofthe 
Plow, extended three fest above the top of the 
Plow to cut through deep drifts, They plowed for 
the Department of Highways for several years. 











Athletic Club 
Tn the late 20°s a group of enthusiastic young 
people were instrumental in having an Athlete 
(Club formed in Armley. A former Army Insiee 
tor, George White, was availabe o give instruc 
tion and willing to act in that capacity. Mats 








fled with straw oF hay, tWo wooden horses in 
different sizes, horizontal bars and ropes were 
made or purchased and the once a week, Satur~ 
day night get togethers were underway. George 
‘wasa strict task master and would vigorously put 
tach one through the exercises. One ofthe gels 
having difficulty with her push ups, i Fact not 
able o raise her middle section from the floor, 
received some help from the instructor. Grasping 
her waistband in an attempt to help her, he was 
{Quite astonished to find twas made of elastic and 
he only succeeded in making an emphatic snap, 
The group was able, i time to purchase a set 
of boxing loves. Tom Painter had some training 
in thie art and he offered his services to the cu, 
Matches were set up and this proved to bea great 
After a few years, activities wer 
more diversified and the name was 
Young People’s Club to accommodate more of 
the area's younger set, Many chose t sped Jot 
of ther spare time at the skating rink and the 
Chub took a lor ofthe esponsibility of caring for 
it, Dances were sponsored every two weeks dh 
ing the winter months. Several orchestras were 
engaged, but a local talented group, "The Mid 
night Revelers" were called on many times, The 
band was composed of the Hanna family and 
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‘amy Ball Team, Lo Fi eal Bay, Mrs Sito, 
Siig Pys ela sonra Py Seca 
Morgan Richards, During the break for midnight 
Tuneh, dancers were often entertained by the 
songs of George Hamilton, a farm worker at 
Walter Days, or Bill Parcherstep-dancing. Other 
orchestras remembered as repeat performer 
the Nicholson family from Nipaw 

Palmers from Aylsham and @ Ridgedale group 
‘with Perey Sims, P.T. Barnum, Mrs. Jack Lang, 
Mr. MeConaghie and occasionally Bob Caskey. 
For many yeas Vie Harrison acted as floor man- 
ager keeping the stag line to the back of the hi 

fand calling a few squares during the evening 
Dances varied with hard time, masquerade, New 
Yeats partes and Leap Year events. There were 
many socials planned, at times in the form of 
‘Skating partes held in several places along the 
Carrot River or the creck west ofthe MeCullough 
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farm. A huge bon fire was made in a small 
sheltered clearing and there would be weiner 
oasis, com Toasts, cookies and coffee. Some 
would bring guitars, banjo or mouth organ and a 
Sing-song was inclded. ‘Young couples in the 
‘lub who were planning a wedding, reccived 
Silver eream and sugar set and “Those Wedding 
Bells Are Breaking up that Old Gang of Mine” 
ways sung, 








‘A summer excursion always sponsored by the 
Young People's Club, was a trp to Greenwater 
Lake, Torch River Resort or White Fox "swim 
ming hole’. Larger trucks were owned by 
CClaytons and Staples and rows of seats were 
farranged for the large eroup who would take 
advantage of this outing, Tables weren't aval 
able as they are today, so the huge quantities of 
food were spread out on blankets and tablecloths 


| 
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on the ground and everyone ate together. For 
Some, it was the only time they would et to these 
teas, A sing song passed the time coming and 
song. What fun! 

The Club sen representatives tothe Board of. 
Trade and were instrumental in having an exten= 
sion put on the hall 

Everyone joined the club, those who lived at 
Armley and those who were working at various 
places in the district. Their contribution of time 
tnd talent were considered equally valuable, 
making the area an exciting place to work oF 
ow upin 

The wat years took thei toll of personnel and 
ales ative group continued to administer to the 
reeds of the young people. Today the Commu 
nity Cub carries on. 








FARM BOYS AND GIRLS CLUBS, 
HOMECRAFT AND 4-H 
The fist Garden Clubs were organized in 
‘Saskatchewan in 1905 by dedicated school teach= 
'A provincial program, the forerunner of 4-H 
vas ofganized in 1917. Clobs were formed inthis 





‘area under the direction of parents and directors 
‘of Connaught Agricultural Society who spon 
Sored stock judging teams and defrayed atleast a 
token payment towards travel 10 farm boys" 
amps. For maay years the McKay Shield hangin 
the old Silver Stream School, A Stock Judging 
Group, Ted Pearse, Ernie Maiden, Murray 
Lloyd ae reputed to have won it in open com- 
petition. Me. A. J. Marshall was very good as an 
Instructor and his trainees won many prizes, 
cespecially at Melfort Farm Boys camps. Ed 
Pearse organized practice judging sessions at dif 
ferent farmsteads in Connaught, He arranged 
transportation by tain to farm boys? camps at 
Regina and Melfor. 

The teams consisted of five boys under 18 and 
‘one supervisor. Different supervisors as well as 
Mr. Marshall were Lee Walsh of Tisdale, Tom 
Hint (Runciman), Bob Jackson (Siver Stream), 
Murray Lloyd, William Rumble, Francis Hall Sr. 
and Ed Pearse. Gordon Pearse supervised and 
‘rained a team at Melfort in 1932 

‘Some of the boys from Connaught that went 
to Farm Boys Camps at Regina were: E. Maiden, 
Ted Pearse, Murray Lloyd, George Randall, 
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Fred Dance Jr, Bob Yelland, Jack Bowerman, 
Oscar Arneson, Irwin Lloyd, Leonard Eade, 
Delbert Sproxten, Bile Richmond, Tony Mar~ 
shall, Roy Schiltoth, Murray McLeod, Doug 
Bird, Berl Hunt and Gordon Pearse. The fist 
group vent in 1918 of 1919 with Ed Pearse as 
Supervisor. 

1928 a team supervised by Tom Hunt com- 
prised of Earl Hunt, Roy Schiltroth, Murray 
McLeod, Doug Bird and Gordon Pearse went 
‘agin fo Regina Farm Bays Camp in Tom Hunts, 
1927 Chev car. This coincided with the Regina 
Exhibition. They did very well as a team that 
year. Tony Marshall, Billie Richmond, Delbert 
Sproxton and Gordon Pearse went again 10 

Bob Jackson as supervisor 

Tn those years teams were required to judge 
four livestock classes, one each of beet and dairy 
cattle, one of heavy or draft horses and one of 
bacon hogs; occasionally sheep. Awards only of 
the frst placings were offered in 1928, just hon— 
forary mention for second and third place. ‘The 
Winners of the aggregate scores in juniors and 
Seniors were awarded a scholarship at the Uni~ 
‘vetsity of Saskatchewan, There was a stipulation 
that this grand prize was applicable only to con- 
{estants from RM's that contributed a donation 
to such a scholarship. The same took place at 
Melfort Fai. 

‘AT Regina they stayed asa group, upwards of 
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300, at Connaught School, a large three or four 
Storey building; its long hallways utilized as dor 
matories, They slept on army cots. Bed checks 
‘were at 9:30 and woe betde any boy absent. The 
boys te in the basement at long tables waited on 
by a number of ladies, probably volunteers, 
These eamps offered the frst and in many cases 
the only link rustic rurals had with the outside 
‘world, It required the work and co-operation of 
‘many people from the Farms to city levels 

‘Some wil be familie with the work of K. W. 
Gordon and Rupert Ramsay who in theit 
younger days came to Connaught to conduct, 
livestock classes, judge grain plots and judge the 
livestock clases at the fai Other personel that 
helped farm youngsters were Mr. Towaly Smith 
and Mr, Brocklebank 

‘Grain Clubs started in the late 20's or even 
aly 30'sand included boys from all pointsin the 
Imunicipality, There were no girls in 
clubs but girls did judge nthe livestock classes at 
Silver Stream Fair. Members of the early clubs 
‘were Willie Huber, Bert Owens, Elton McDon- 
ald, John Garraway, Snider boys, John Palmer, 
Nat McLeod, Irwin Lloyd, Roy Schiltoth, Jim 
Staples, Wilfred Duford and others. They grew 
sifferent varieties of wheat and oais. The t60 
‘members winning the highest aggregate score in 
‘rain and judging of same, attended the annual 
rain show at Saskatoon. They exhibited their 
fain and judged in open competition there. This, 
Show a5 held at the same time as the annual 
mecting of Sask. Agro. Society and was the fore~ 
funner of Farm and Home Week. Irwin Lloyd, 
Wille Huber, Elion MeDonald, Jack Garroway 
and an Allan boy were some ofthe winners 

Bill Breadner Ted the Eager Beaver Grain 
(Club at Armley and members from a wide area 
fren and cared for plots of grain as well as 
participating inthe usual 4-H activites. 

Livestock Clubs and Emtymology (Insect) 
(Clubs started in the early 307s, 

There were also Orchard and Garden Clubs 
sponsored by the CAS. Their mother being an 
‘vid gardener, the Keays family often won hon: 
‘orsin these classes Mr, John Breadner and Mrs. 
Violet MeDonald were leaders of such an 
Orchard Club. 1s sad this was the first club of 
its kind west ofthe Great Lakes and many small 
tardens soon contained a variety of fruits 

For a couple of years there was an Alfalta 
‘lub, The boss were fequired to plant the Alfalfa 
in rows wide enough apart so it could be cult 
vated with a horse and cultivator. Most boys 


























didn’t enjoy the Alfalfa club and no owner of « 
lbreshing machine was so dedicated that they 
wanted to set up a separator to thresh a few 
bundles of Alfalfa, 

(Mrs, Eade noticed that CAS neglected the 
girls and brought the matter to the attention of 
the board, Shortly after a covey of young ladies 
ame to the Pearse house and Mrs. Eade coached 
them as to the secrets of butter making, bread 
‘making and other culinary arts. Tom Marshall 
instructed them concerning Poultry. They 
learned well In 1928 Marion Baptist and Sylvia 
Smith went to Saskatoon where Marion won a 
watch. The girls were required to judge poultry, 
butter and cream. Olive Baptist and Bessie Mar 
Shall represented CAS in 1929. In 1930 Clara 
Ameson and Daisy Finnie made the tip. Clara 
received a wrist watch donated by the Co-oper 
ative Poultry Producers atthe closing session oF 
{he Farm Girls Convention at the U of S Con- 
vocation Hall.) 

‘The Farm Boys and Girls camps at Melfort 
were always a joyous occasion. The boys slept in 

sand were issued meal tickets tothe different 
food booths on the grounds generally run by 
chureh groups. Boys attended in groups of five 
but it seemed that any number of girls attended 
In 1935 Melfort Farm Girls Camp had 222 par- 
‘iipants, Prizes offered by the Melfort society 
‘were fabulous, Roy Sehiltroth won the Holstein 
bull and also the junior agaregate. He extended 
that into a thee year Agriculture course. Edwin 
Keays won the senior aggresate scholarship. He 
took auto mechanics. George Keays won a regis 
tered York sow and a 22 rifle. Gordon Pearse 
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won asow, a22ifle,a pair of Greb shoes and an 
automatic hog watering device. Winnings were 
presented the lastnight of the fair 

Gordon Pearse took a team of boys 10 
Melfort which included Elton MeDonald, Billie 
Bradley, Jack Spiller and Clyde Keays. Because 
Gordon’ was still under 18, Professor Ramsey 
suggested he judge stock also. He won the senior 
‘ageresate but due tothe depression, the RM had 
eased to contribute to such a scholarship so it 
passed on tothe next ia line 

Farm Girls and Boss Clubs in Saskatchewan 
eee promoted by the Extension Division of the 
College of Agriculture. In the eatly 30's a Farm 
Girls Club was formed in almost every school 
district in thearea. There was a Junior and Senior 
division with projects in baking and sewing or 








kiting and crocheting. Girls would gather atthe 
hhomes for instruction from the leader and to 
practise baking. Specific rules and regulations 
‘were set out and every club had the same project 
to complete. Aprons, dresses, sweaters, dresser 
scarves and crochet or embroidery articles were 
made, Baking included parker house rolls, Tight 
cake, biscuits, gingerbread and rhubarb pie. A. 
practise every weekend developed some efficient 
ooks but gingerbread could become unpopular 
by spring 

Demonstrations and instructions in judging 
were held in the spring and fall with an Extension 
worker spending the day wth the girls. Fal rallies 
had instruction on the projects to be completed 
during the winter. Spring meetings had practise 
sessions in judging and points on exhibiting in 
readiness for competitions at Melfort Fait. Each 
club shared reports of thie years activities 

‘Attending Melfort Fair meantatrip by train 
‘or truck for an exiting overnight stay. Girl from, 
‘Waterfield, under the leadership of Susie Ger~ 
ish, stayed at her parent's home bordering 
Melfort. Articles were exhibited in classes and 
each girl had to judge a group of articles, The 
Bs in each division winning the most combined 
points received gold watches, donated by the T 
Eaton Co. The girls appeared on the evening 
Grandstand Show. The winners would continue 
‘on to Provincial Exhibitions and those winners 
Went to the C National. Exhibition in 
‘Toronto. During the war years the award trips 
were canceled. Attending provincials in Regina 
Was @ group of Manlius girs, namely Lorrayne 
Sisson, Isabelle Rowell and June Oliver. Some of 
the dedicated leaders were: Marion Berry and 
Mrs. Zado (Waterfield), Mrs, E. Ready, Mrs. W. 
Breadner, Mrs. J. king, Olive Walls, Mildred 
Staples (Manlius), Florence Armstrong (North 
‘Armley) and Myrna Reid (Silver Strat, 

mn the carly 40's Myrna Reid organized the 
Silver Stream Homecraft Club. Beside the us 
baking and sewing projects they grew tomatoes 
fone year. Charlie Wegmiller again shared his 
ardening knowledge. The projects were adapted 
fo suit the members since some of the young 
‘married women belonged tothe club. Myrna was, 
leader again inthe early $0's teaching advanced 
baking and sewing. They made parker house 
rolls, buttonholes and altered patterns with the 
highlight being the stayin the barracks at Melfort 
Fair 

The Armley 4-H Beet Club began as a Baby 
Beef Club in the late 40's, Mes. Mary Kingsley 
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was the leader throughout the 10 years of its 
existence. Assisting her at times were Lorne 
Rowell and Waker Clayton. Harry Lang was the 
Agricultural Representative and rendered advice 
and encouragement. 

“The frst project chosen was a fed calf and a 
heifer project and members were permitted to 
enter ether or both. Meetings were held on Sat 
lrdays at the pool elevator office in Armley. 
‘Questionnaires were completed on the bases of 
Calf selection, care, feeding, grooming and 
showing animals, After more experience with 
animals, members advanced to feed composition 
and aninal health and those taking 8 two-year 
heifer project would include pastire manage 
ment, Demonstrations were held and members 
had practise sessions in taining animals for the 
show ring, Each learned to judge and were 
Fequired to complete judges ards. Achievement 
lays were usualy held in early June at various 
members homes with the sale following closely 
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afterwards. Parents were encouraged to attend 
‘and assist in Keeping record books or financial 
arrangements. Careful records were kept of 
tosis, including feed, veterinary and medicine, 
fand a weight and gains chart was a necessity 
Valuable lessons were earned in bookkeeping for 
members who became farmers or farm wives, 
‘The heifer project was a beginning of «herd for 
the member who would keep her more than one 

‘The calf was fed to maturity and then taken to 
the Fat Stock Show and Sale at Prince Alber. 
Parents provided transportation and Jack King 
sley or HE. Coulter often t00k a load for the 
‘r0up. Clubs came from the North-East region 
fo show their animals and enter in the competi~ 
tions. The top placings meant the highest prices 
in the sale. twas an overwhelming and happy 
experience for an eight~oF 10-year-old to receive 
5156.88 for her calf. During the Foot and Mouth 
‘outbreak in 1982, the clu was not allowed to take 
{heir animals the sale. During the latter yeas, 
“Melfort held the regional sales. Funds were raised 
by sponsoring pie socal, raffles or making gate 
signs for rural residents. The enrollment reached 
high of 22 in 1988. By 1958 the numbers 
4vindled to Tl and the club disbanded. 

1950-81 saw the frst Farm Pamily Days, held 
in Tisdale. Jim Webstor was Ag. Rep. There was 
a large tent for displays of club work, Honey 
Producers Co-op and from Melfort Experimen~ 
tal Farm, In 1952 the Farm Family Days were 
‘hanged to District 26 Club Rally Assoc. Also in 
‘he same year, the name‘"4-H" was adopted and 
the Saskatchewan 4-H Club program was off 























feam-Leacross Grain Club was 
active from 191-56 with leaders Gordon Pearse 
Melvin Randall, Aubrey Lioyd and Tony Mar 
Shall. During these years District Club Rallies 
were held in Tisdale with parades, floats, tractor 
driving competitions, Flower identification, car~ 
entry, costume selections, display, ball games, 
Square’ dancing, calf sales and always lots of 
cating, 

In 1955, Saskatchewan Jubilee year, District 
26 4-H Council was formed and’ in i987 was, 
granted a seat on the District 26 Agricultural 
Extension Board. That same year the Saskaiche- 
wwan 4-H counell was formed, the first in Can 
ada 

“The Waterfield Swine Club was formed inthe 
Waterfield-Silver Stream area on May 26, 1958 
with 12 members joining and Irwin Lioyd named 
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leader. The club was sponsored by the Con- 
naught Agricultural Society. The fist project 
was a pair market hogs. There was a tour of 
members" homes to see the hogs, a Rally day in 
Tisdale with oller 4-H clubs, Melfort Fair trip 
and competitions held atthe achievement day. 
Later activites expanded to include pie social, 
dances, curling competitions, ball games, a trip 
tothe Experimental Farm in Melfort, films and a 
study of Farm and Home safety 

11960 Fim and Mildred Staples be 
ers, Meetings were alternated betw 
Stream and Waterfield Schools. Weanling pies 
‘were purchased from the Experimental Farm and 
from a swine breeder at Beatty. The group par 
ticipated in a Radio Broadcast, a Thematic dis— 
play and camp out atthe lake. Fach year the lub 
exhibited thei swine at the Connaught Fair and 
entered into the judging competitions. They 
fepaired hog barns on the grounds and cleaned 
ut alot of underbrush, Topics at meetings were 
Safty rules, 4H movement information, swine 
information and world affairs. Each year ended 
With an achievement day. They experimented 
With a gilt project and decided for an improved 
herd, they would purchase their own boar. The 
lake trip each year was remembered as the hap- 
Pest event participated in. Sleeping in tents, 
Swimming, cooking meals and even washing 
dishes were not considered hardships inthe great 
‘outdoors, The Swine Club were active for sx oF 
seven years 

Tn 1960 the Sask. 4-H Foundation was incor 
porated for the purpose of receiving and admin 




















istering funds donated to the 4-H program. 1965, 
saw the inital sod turning for Rayner Centre, the 
4H camping and convention facility For Sas 
katchewan 4-H, 

The closing of rural schools caused fewer 
clubs. Multiple clubs were started with several 
‘arid projects offered that could be changed 
From year to year depending on interests. In 1978 
Dorothy’ Right organized the Connaught Muli- 
ple 4-H Club, The club was active with emphasis 
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‘on personal development and community 
involvement. Several projects were craft, light 
horse, photography, Go-cars, Mechanics, Jazz 
dancing, woodworking, dairy, sewing, comput 
ers, exploring 4-H and foods. Some ofthe lead~ 
fs have been: Janis Reese, Donna Paschke, 
Kathy Reed, Fran and Norm Pearse, Lloyd Sta 

















ples, Bev Coulter, Barry Reid, Gene and Beth 
Bromm, Gary Bascu, Rusty Plamondon, Gerry 
Beliveau, Carole Stanley, Jack York, Judy 
Krantz, Barb Kobelsky, Jean Rice, Teresa 
Breadner, Don Petrar, Judy Reimer, Diane Bar~ 
berand Gloria Arneson. Dorothy Righi serves 0 
the Sask, 4-H Couneil and Board of Directors. 
For afew years a Daiy project was a part of the 
CConnatight Multiple Clu, but in the fall of 1985, 
‘went on their on, forming the Carrot River 
Valley 4-11 Dairy Ciub, 

the late 70's travel opportunities, “Open 
House Canada Exchanges" for senior members 
and a chaperone became available on a selection, 
basis, Dorothy Right chaperoned an exchange 
with St. Anicet Quebec, Dairy Calf French Cub 
In 1979, and the following year to Carleton 
County, near Ottawa, Members of the Con 
‘naught Club, Doug Fairbairn, Mare Blacklaws 
fand Craig Staples went 10 St. Anicet, Darren 
Manton to Riviere — du — Loup in 1979. In 1981 
lan Bromm took part in a North-East Region 
exchange with Chilliwack, B.C. and in 1983 Todd 
‘Arneson and Neil Derker participated in a Dis- 
trict 264-H exchange with Alliston County Ont 

Tm the fall of 1981 Jack and Valerie Wartman 
‘organized the Trails End 4-H Light Horse Club, 
‘awing members from a large surrounding area 

Ed Tanner is Ag. Rep.» assisting cubs atthe 
District 26 level. The North-East Region 
‘employs full time 4-H representative, to work 
‘with ll clubs in the region, 

4-H clubs, over the years have provided a 
‘common bond in the community by encouraging 
Individual growth in leadership, healthful ving 
habits, self confidence and the ability to make 
wise decisions 
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Connaught Agricultural Society 


submitted by Gale Lloyd 
1910 the frst gathering, in the form of 
picnic, was held at the Silver Stream School 
People came for miles around 10 alend this 
annual event, In 114 the idea of a country fair 
Was discussed between three district pioneers 
Alle nd Tom Marsal and Frank Randall. The 
Marshall brothers had experience with fairs in 
Ontario before moving west. A meeting was held 
‘on June 19,1915 in the Silver Stream Schoo! for 
the purpose of organizing a fair. Directors 
appointed were A. J. Marshall, Chas. E: 
Edwin Pearse, Joha Seckins, C.F. Wegmile, 
Mrs. A.J Marshall, Mrs. E, Pearse and Mrs. C: 








aude, President was A. J. Marshall, See.-Treas., 

CA. Whitbread and Crier" for the first fair, 
Chas. Eade 

Te frst far was held on Sept. 15, 1915 and 

was considered a real success. For the first few 

warded inthe form of Honors. 

om near and far to participate 





Exhibitors eame 
inthe different events, 
The fair was first called the Silver Stream and 


District Co-operative Grain Growers Agri- 

ural Society, known locally as the Silver 
am Fat from its very beginning. In 1921 the 
‘ors decided to apply for membership in 
Saskatchewan Agricultural Societies Assoe. In 
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1922 the secretary, Frank Randal, received the 
charter for the Connaught Agricultural Society 
By 1924 the budget was SIS12 with 198 members 
‘and 29 directors A total of 934 entries were tthe 
fair, Also in 1925 a seed fair, and in 1932, a 
Poultry show were held forthe frst time. 

In the early years there was a great deal of 
imterest in the fair. People brought their cattle, 
horses and hogs. In the late 1920's the plowing 
matches were a great attraction. Some of the 
‘exhibits shown in the early years were: a pan of 
baking powder biscuits (922 and before), a 
library scarf, step in, ladies underwear (tee 
pieces), 10 slalks of fodder corn, one peck of 
potatoes, three mangels, six brown eas, 10, 
pounds of homemade cheese, one gallon crock of 
Ssiry buter, home cured, smoked bacon, pair of 
pigeons, par of guinea fowl, and sx white exes. 
For a prize you might have won 98 pounds of 
four, four pounds of tea, pair of shoes, eight 
yards of gingham, MeCalls subscription or 
MeCalls pattern 

‘In 1926 over 100 people attended the annual 
meeting, the largest attendance to that date. At 
that meeting @ delegation from Ridgedale, 
headed by Dr. Magwood, made a bid to have the 
fair moved (o the town of Ridgedale. This was 
strongly opposed by the local members and the 
fale remained at Silver Stream, 

In 1928 the directors expected to have the 
largest far in its history. To accommodate this, 
the fair board leased a portion of land west ofthe 
Silver Stream School from the Dep. of the Inte 
ror. A large stock shed was ereced, 20' 150 
{o accommodate the livestock. Also additional 
buildings were erected (o hold a large swine 
exhibit, Lunch was supplied on the grounds by 
the Silver Stream Ladies’ Club, The fair was & 
reat socess that year with the two, four and six 
horse outfits having some excellent entries, 

On Dec, 25, 1929 new officers wore installed. 
Frank Pearse was appointed a sec.-teas., he 
succeeded A. MeDonald who held that post for 
seven years. J, D. MacFarlane stepped down, 
after sx years as president. A. J. Marshall took 
his place. The goat was led in by Mr. J. Baptist 
and each officer took his rie. 

Inthe early years the C.A.S, was very instru- 
mental in sponsoring boys and girls clubs. A. 
00d part of the classes were allotted to them, 
‘Judging competitions of livestock was an impor 
‘tant part for the junior members. The C.A.S. 
‘would often sponsor young people who took top 











honors a the fair to g0 on to competitions inthe 
province 

Tn the late 1920's three local girls, Marion 
Baptist, Olive Baptist and Clara Arneson won 
top honors in judging competitions in Saska~ 
toon, Their prizes were lovely wrist watches, In 
1928 Gordon Pearse came second among 300 
boys in judging dairy cattle at a farm boys" camp 
in Regina 

Sporting events at the fair were always high- 
light for everyone, from foot races for the 
{younger ones to baseball and horseshoes for the 
‘older ones. In 1927 a tug-o-war tournament was 
‘open to school districts within the RM. Prizes 
were cigars 

‘The effect of the low monetary value for 
agricultural commodities in the 1930's also 
Feflected on the growth of the C.A.S. The sect 
tary’s salary decreased to $5 forthe year's work 
from a salary of SISS in the 1920's. Many district, 
merchants and farmers donated different mer 
chandise to provide prizes for the exhibitors, 
Several adult competitions were discontinued but 
all junior competitions were caried on. In 1982 
fnerest was high and Tunds were [ow, yet the fair 
was held as usual. The fairs in Tisdale and 
Ninawin were cancelled that year. In 1933 a boy 
and gtl Orchard Club was formed and a eom- 
petition was held with fruit trees as prizes, This 
Was the fest Orchard Club in westera Canada. In 
1934 prizes were donated by an unknown gen 
tleman for the heaviest lady on the grounds. Firs 
prize was Sl and second prize was $08 

In 1936 the exhibit hall was built with free 
labour, The cost of materials was S2M. This 
‘building is til boing used. Also that year large 
birthday cake was made to celebrate C.A.S. 2st, 
year. The cake, made by Mrs. Ed. Pearse 
Weighed 16 Ibs. 15 oz. and was raffled off to the 
fone who could guess the closest weight. Mrs. 
Wm, Mustard was the winner. 

The early 40's was a very tying time for the 
fair, The war had caused a severe shortage in 
essential commodities and rations of gasoline, 
Sugar and other necessities had been institute. 
Many young people had left the farm and joined 
the armed forees. The membership in the society 
‘declined and less exhibits were shown a the fait 
Tn 1943 a fair was not eld, just a summer call 
The fair came close to closing down inthe latter 
war years but in 1946, aftr the war, things started 
to turn around and the fair got roling again with 
‘young fellow, Allen Randall, who offered his 
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By 1949 the fae was gaining ground every year 
ind membership was back up to 150 members. In 
fhe 50's the fair was able to maintain its usual 
actvities, Economie conditions were at low and 
farm commodity prices were poor. The hard 
work of a number of dedicated people enabled 
the fir to weather the storms and continue on, 

Saskatchewan celebrated 50 years as a 
province in 1988, AC the fair that year directors 
Aresed in old time garb. Two trees were planted 
north of the hall in honor of pioneers, Mes. M. 
Pearse, C. Wegmiller, F. Randall and J. Riel 
mond 

During the 1960's @ substantial growth of 
interest, activities and finance as experienced, 
Exhibitors came from amuch larger area. By this 
time many second and thd generation members 
had become involved. Thanks to these volunteers 
the great tradition of this country fair has been 
cartied on. 

In 1965 the fair celebrated its 50th anniver— 
sary, For is centennial project a book of family 
histories within the RM was printed. This was & 
seat success and a second printing was required 
the next year. Also in the 1960's three pione 
ladies of the area won the Pioneer of the Year 
Award for Saskatchewan, Mrs. M. Pearse (196), 
Mrs. Annie McGrath (962), Mrs. A. MeDonald 
(0965) and before this, Mrs. L. M. Bowerman, 
10958), 

1971 marked the Homecoming Fair for the 
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C.A.S. A crowd estimated at 2500 people 
attended ths the S6th annual fir. The Re. Hon. 
J. G. Diefenbaker and his wife were special 
‘guests. In his speech Mr. Diefenbaker congratu- 
Tate the fair board on thelr efforts in producing 
what he stated was the best Class © far in Can 
ada, 

“The 1975 fair marked the 60th anniversary of 
the C.A.S. The day was marked with a special 
‘competition for old time dress or costume. Spe 
cial recognition was given to those people who 
had attended the first fai in 1915. A stage show 
was held that evening with J.J. Cennon as M.C. 
dnd John Diefenbaker as special guest 

At the 1980 fair the C.A.S. held a homecom- 
ing and reunion in conjunction with Celebrate 
Saskatchewan, 1905-1980, Many former residents 
fof the area care home to enjoy the fair and visit 
with old Friends 

Each year the far itll highlight in che ives 
‘of the people of Silver Stream and area. A special 
thanks to al the directors whose interest and hard 
work make this fair a success from year to yea. 

‘Some interesting quotes about the fist fairs 
were: Mrs. Margaret Keays: " My tnele, Tom 
Marshall, was one ofthe first co present the idea 
‘of the far to SilverStream. I remember heating 
‘of his winning prizes for his biscuits, at which he 
hhad much practise after his wife died, Dad was 
the first president." 

Bill Smitherman: 





“We were atthe frst Silver 








Stream Fair in 1915, a kind of afternoon pienie, 
with a dance inthe evening.” 

Mis, Albert Randall" The Connaught Fair 
started in 91S. The first few years the prizes were 
all Honors and no money. My husband, a dire 
tor from the start, was athe meeting when it was 
decided to turn the municipal picnic into a fie. 
Either the second or third year the fair was neatly 
rained out but the sun peeped through about 1 
O'clock and as a result the day was a greater 
Success than earlier hopes had indicated. Albert 
put binder canvas over the wagon to take the 
exhibits down to the fair, The directors st the 
‘deadline for the exhibits back so people would 
Ihave a chance to get things there.” 

Mrs. James Morrell: “The day after we 
landed (Mother and family) in Tisdale in 1910, 
(rom Toronto) Dad came in for us and Silver 
Stream was having tele first pene, The wind got 
‘up and was accompanied by hard rain, the roof 
tame off the booth and everything wa spoiled. 
In IBIS the first Silver Stream fair was held and 
mother (Mrs. Walter Edis) took two first prizes, 
fone for a work apron and one for a hooked rag 
‘mat which she had made.” 

'Bd Wrigley Jr: "In 1929 Mother and my 
sister, Emily, started a girl’ sewing club which, 
{wo years later, continued asa Farm Gis’ Club. 
Policeman at the fair in the 1920's was Ben 
Schilroth.” 

Mrs. Violet Yelland: 








“At one of the early 
fairs they got alate donation of a “barrel churn’; 
what 10 do with i? where to put it? They decided, 
to give it as a prize for the BEST DARNED, 
SOCK — well there wasa great amount of sock 
entries, Some had cut and darned holes in new 
Socks, some darned just ordinary holes in socks, 
but one sock was completely worn out and was 
renewed by daring!!!” 

‘Mrs. Bob Halls “AL one early fair Francis 
(Daddy) Hall entered his bread in competition 
and won first prize, much to the dismay of the 
ladies.” 

Mis. Freda Haldenby recalls her parents? 
participation: ““The Silver Stream Fair, which 
they assisted in organizing, was a great source of, 
pleasure over the years. To meet all ther friends 
fvery year at the Tair was the highlight of the 
Summer. A lot of work was undertaken every 
year getting the grounds and buildings ready. 
Dad’s love of the sol made him a keen exhibitor 
land judge. In 1920 the society presented Dad 
(Chas. Wegmiller) with a medal for stock judg 
ing. 














Mrs, Myrna Reid (Lloyd): “When the first 
siver Stream Fair was held, Mother (Ms. Ed 
Lloyd) and Aunt Annie Eade ran the food booth 
They were two tired ladies when the big day was 
lover. "The Fait” became a great day every yeat 
Wwnen the neighbors would vie for the honor of 
First prize on thei many accomplishments." 


Mrs, Hubert Smith: “The annual Connaught 
Fair held at Silver Stream was the highlight of 
those days when the folks of the whole setled 
north (meaning north of Tisdale) turned out for 
the day. It as always a thrill 10 be one ofthis 
row, to learn of and see the arts, handiwork, 
baking, and livestock displayed by the eapable 
ones in our part of the Word. Times were hard.” 


Mrs. Shirley Matthew: The first fair was 
held in 1915 and I was Il years old. Mother was 
very interested in the fair and i'm sure she 
entered several things, baking, homemade but~ 
ter, and likely sewing as she was a seamstress. 1 
‘know that she insisted that I make a cushion top 
‘Out of pieces of satin and she kept me tit until it 
was finished. It was a cass for girls under a 
Certain ageand I won a watch as first prize, Itwas 
8 watch that could be pinned on a dress. We went 
fatly in the morning, likely in the wagon, Because 
the bugey woulda’t hold thee of us and all the 
things that we were taking. [am sure everyone in 
the district attended the fair.” 


Mrs, John Yelland: “Wagons and bugis 
were the wiles during the first years and folks 
ldrove for miles, The far was @ meeting place for 
Iiends, perhaps the only time of year we did 

Mrs, Myrtle Reed: “The MeRae family drove 
their catl to the fae from Preston S.D. and had 
them there the night before. Other pioneers tellus, 
the same thing. It meant taking along some bed- 
ding, taking the box off the wagon, turning it 
‘upside down and crawling in forthe night — (he 
First mote?) Hector and Bill Nelson were always 
thereto teach the greenhorns, Jack Gee coached 
the fest group of boys in judging horses at Silver 
Stream Fair." 


Roy Snider: “Silver Stream Fair was well 
cxtablished wen I came in the county in 192150 
fll I ever did was show my horses. I showed 
“BILLY SUNDAY" against the stallions of two 
of my neighbors, Pat Donely and Ole Malbers 
For the benefit of those who do not kaow, Billy 
Sunday was a stallion I brought from Alberta and 
that showed in Toronto and Chicago.” 



































Floods 


Statistics claim the first known Mood of the 
carrot River was in 1906 but there were few 
homesteaders established inthe area at that time. 

‘Within the next several years numerous se 
ters moved in and many located near the water 
supply for obvious reasons. 

‘heavy snowfall i the winter of 1920~ 
combined with spring rains, caused the Carrot 
River to rise quickly and flood the flats over~ 
right, t_was termed the second worst flood 
recorded. Little Bridge Créek, from the north= 
‘west and one from the southwest, join the Carrot 
jase west of Highway 38. The Leather, with its 
‘many tributaries, ows into the Careot near C 
lea, making the combination a mighty river inthe 
spring, 

“Those living near the banks found the waters 
«causing damage to farm yards, feed and homes, 
floating away many articles. Geordie Taylor told 
of rsing in the morning and on putting his feet 
‘ver the bedside, found them in water. Cans and 
pieces of wood were floating around his shack, 

“There followed a period of years without 
floods before a severe one occured in 1948. Again 
‘combination of heavy snowfall and carly rains 
brought havoc to the residents near the rivers. A 
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high grade ad been built on the CP Railway 
crossing the Carrot and it had the effect ofa giant 
Syke, Holding the water back, When high tem 
peratures melted. snow rapidiy the volume of 
tvater could not be contained by the grade and a 
lengthy stretch south of the river washed out. 
‘With that obstacle removed, the water flowed, 
silly and caused erosion in many Telds, Gran 
aries located in low lying areas were flooded, with 
the loss of some grain. Farm buildings were sur 
rounded with water, resulting in animals having 
to be moved to higher ground. Young piglets, 
were vietins of the cold ley waters on_some 
Farms. During high waters, a number of sur~ 
rounding neighbors travelled o the Breadners' to 
sive assistance in removing feed, livestock and 
drains to safety. When it was time return 
home, the only method of travel open was to 
walk over the washed out ralway track. Some 
resorted to crawling on hands and knees, Homes 
had to be dyked to try and prevent water from 
filling basements, though it was not always suc~ 
cessful, Many times familie living along the 
Tivers had to vacate their homes during flood 
Season, They were accommodated at neighbors 
‘until was safe to return home, 

Again in 1955, 1956 and 1957 the rivers over~ 














flowed their banks with 1957 being considered a 
dlsster year. A wet snow storm in March had to 
‘be removed with the municipal ct, It increased 
the amount of water which made ts escape into 
the two rivers and flooding took place, with 
roads and bridges being inundated as wel. The 
Two Rivers Bible School, atthe forks ofthe wo 
rivers, suffered the loss of cattle in the cold 
waters when the attempted to swim to dry land. 
The homes and classrooms located there, were 
vacated when filled with muddy water. Many 
neighbors, using shovels, helped clear the debris 
fand mud fom them when the waters receded, 
They moved to Nipawin that summer after hav 
ing Moods in rapid succession. 


‘The wet years, children often had to get to 
School using boat for part oftheir journey and 
{in 1957 twas used fora period of nearly six weeks 
by some. The weather turned cold and froze ice 
Solid enough for skaters to g0 for miles across 
country. Students, home for a break from the 
Sity, found themselves in a dilemma when high 
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waters closed nearly all road travel. Tractors, 
horses or railway jigars were forced into use (0 
retura them to ther studies. 

With the Carrot River in flood, the waters of 
the Leather River were notable to flow freely 0, 
long its banks many found themselves in uncer 
fain situations, Precautions were taken (0 pre 
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vent catastrophes. Some farmers had to travel 
‘Several miles fo attend livestock located on high 
round away from the farmyard. 

Tn 1955 and "56 the RM set up a project to 
serub the river basin with the idea that water 
fould flow more quickly with less hindrance. 
‘About 1957 they undertook to spray the brush (0 
retard its growth, A raft to carry a high pressure 
‘prayer was constructed by Jack Kingsley, Bill 
Breadner and Ron Belchamber. It was used to 
float down the river, spraying both sides from 
Highway 35 to the M, Sehiltroth farm. 

“There was high water through most of the 
(a's and 707s with Moods in 1966, "69 and 1972 10 
"74, Excesive amounts of snow and alate spring 
were the cause of a severe flood in 1974, Water 
gathered quickly and rose over its banks in @ 
Short space of time making it again necessary 10 
rove families and livestock. Flooding took place 
gain in 1979 and 1985 
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‘With each flood theee were varying amounts 
‘of damage to bridges. In early Floods, bridges 
bulla low levels, completely left their moorings 
and had to be anchored to prevent chem floating 
downstream. This caused inconvenience for 
many residenis when it was along time before the 
bridges were repaired. Some bridges on both 
rivers have not been replaced because a limited 
‘numberof residents used them, 

Settlement ofthe land has changed the whole 
pattern of the spring run off and the increased 
Volume of water overloads the Carrot River 
channel. The average channel depth is 20 fet, 











with a capacity of 2300 cubic fet per second at 
the CP Railroad 

The Carrot River deains 1.1 million acres to 
Highway 35 at Armley. Its 39 miles long from 
its source until it reaches the Saskatchewan Rivet 
at The Pas, Man, with an elevation drop of 475 
feet 


RIVER RATS 

‘Timber! That call echoed many times over the 
siver basin as tree by tee, the river was cleared, 
allowing the spring run-off to flow with less 
ficult. 

“The Carrot River winds its way from the west 
in a northeasterly direction through divisions, 
four five and six of the RM of Connaught, on ts 
way to the Saskatchewan River at The Pas. As 
more land is cleared and drained, the water 
reaches the river quickly. Complicaied with the 
fact that dense bush holds back the water in many 
areas ofthe riverbed, the result is severe flooding 
‘of farmlands during spring run-off. If the bush 
‘vas removed from the river banks, it would help 
folve some of the problems of flooding for the 
RM. With the Department of Agriculture and 
RM supervision, work began late in 1985 10 
change the seene on the banks of the mighty 
Carrot. 

“Tack Kingsley was named as foreman, time~ 
keeper, did the hiring (and firing if necessary) 
and was responsible for plotting the course to id, 
the worst teouble spots. Up (0 30 men worked the 
first winter for 808 an hour and there were few 
aabsentes, They began at the bridge over High- 
way 35 and wended their way eastward, piling the 
brush on the ice where it was bummed. Large logs 
were eut in six or seven foot lengths by axe, then 
split before throwing them into the fie, Melvin 
Barros was responsible for starting the fires, 
throwing in the piles and making morning and 
afternoon coffee. In places the snow reached a 
depth of toto three feet resulting ina Tot of wet 
‘lathes by the afternoon. The depth of snow kept 
theice from freezing solidly and most days some 
fone would break through, often geting Wet feet, 
‘As ack explored beyond the work area, mapping 
directions, he was a vieim of a dunking (0 the 
armpits His clothes were frozen stiff before men 
‘were able o get him to a vehicle and oa his way 












































home fora change. When a diamond willow was, 


spotted, anyone interested could salvageit. Like 
‘vise, fa farmer living close by wanted the wood, 
For felt would be let piled for him to remove. 
[Nature lovers enjoyed watching a lying squire, 
slide aimlessly in all directions after being dis- 
furbed from his nes in a Willow toe 





‘The following winter the work continued to 
the west, wages were increased to SI per hour and 
‘most ofthe same group of men were there again 
to complete the project. A book could be written, 
fon the pranks played on the unsuspecting 
laborer. Imagine yout surprise to break your 
hard boiled ga and find it running all over your 
lap. Though for atime the wife was blamed, a 
fellow worker was the culprit. He had exchanged 
the eggs while the work Went on 


Tt was hard work, at times very cold, but a 
never to be forgotten experience and most will 
‘admit they had spent two very healthy winters. 





“Ice Mountains’’ 


submitted by Norm Pearse 

In 1975 the Saskatchewan Research Council 
approached me for a 4/3 ere plot, to lease for 
five to seven years. They wanted to set up a 
research project called “The Desalination of 
Brackish Water”, This means spray freezing or 
in layman terms, removal ofthe sll from very 
salty aquifer water. 

Later the summer of 1975, Ek Point Drill~ 
ing of North Battleford, drilled a test hole to the 
909-foot level, taking ore samples every 10 fet. 
They didn't hit water until the 485 Toot level 
‘When they finished thet testing they sealed the 
thle with 87 bags of cement. They then moved 20, 
fee, drilled and case lined a six-inch wel to the 
*85-foot level in which the water came up tothe 
'58-foot level. Then they put a 3-horse power 
Sulbmersible pump down. This aquifer is called 
the Swan Valley aquifer 

‘The summer of 1976 earthmoving equipment 
moved in and dug, diked and packed four ponds, 
‘Two spray ponds, HO 140x6 feet deep, with & 
buried waterline to the center of each on which a 
rotating spray head could later be mounted, One 
pond was lined with 30 mil Butal rubber to stop 
Seepage. The other pond was unlined to compare 
tater loss. Also the 100 1006 foot brine stor= 
age pond was lined, to store high concentrated 
salt Water, The 100% 44% 14 foot pond was 
lnlined, This was to hold the fresh water. A. 
heated building was put over the controls to 
regulate pressure and volume of water to each 
head 

"Tike winter of 1976-77 was the first winter of 
spraying. AS the ie ile got larger and taller the 
rotating spray head was raised many times with 
‘supporting boards used to hold the pipe erect 
‘The temperature of the water was a constant 
49°F, thus Keeping the ce melted away om the 

AAs the pile gradually crept higher Marvin 





Feiber of the Saskatchewan Research Council 
‘would come aut each week, and we would climb 
the mountain with mountain climbing cleats 
Strapped to our boots, and ropes around us. We 
‘would go to the top to do servicing and add 
extensions tothe pipe, These ples srew 1063 eet 
atone time, containing 1101.5 million gallons of 
‘ater in each, 

The mountain became very beautifl in its 
‘own way with its colors and overhanging ledges 
of ice, but very dangerous. The one year we had 
{o place dynamite on a ledge to blow the top off 
because it was too risky to climb. Once the top 
fell off just minutes after we had made a climb, 

‘When spring came the ice melted down, the 
salty water migrated out and was sump pumped 
into the brine pond and later as the water got 
Fresher or potable, i was diverted to the fresh 
Water pond, The brine was released into the 
Leather River, This was done with perm 
from Regina at high water flood. 

As observer for the day o day operation my 























job was to record pump pressure, volume of 
Water and temperature; also outside temperature, 
Wind volicity plus the service work that had tobe 
done. 

Tie experiment went for five years to reach a 
suitable conclusion, 

‘The water was pumped out at 4500 parts per 
millon salts. The brine was 20 to 30 thousand 
Darts per million. The fresh water was 1800 parts 
per milion. 

This project was also done at Saskatoon, 
Bruno, Quill Lake and Frontier. Frontier uses 
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Log ame on Cala reason 1220's 


‘THE LITTLE BROWN HOUSE 


There's alitle brown house in the wood 

By the door of which Mother had stood 

With her hands on her hips and a smile on her 
lips, 

Waiting and watching for some ofthe ships 

That have drifted away from the shore 

Oh! won't they come back any more? 

My Mother has wept and my Father has swore, 

They both have walked miles up and dovn that 
‘ld floor, 

Looking dejected, despondent and sore, 

Living in hopes, though they de in dispai, 

‘That the tide of tomorrow may wash usin 
there 

But we're out inthe open, the weathers fait 

‘And our boats are so bouyant, 50 free from all 

And if misery likes company there are two of. 
them there 








this method o supply water tothe village. At the 
end of the project 80 t0 85% came out as fresh 
‘water, The reason it was done was that it will 
‘work ina sill pond dug into the earth. Iris costly 
dnd size limiting whereas water in winter can be 
piled up to a reasonable limit, lowering the cost 
factor. A farm without a decent water supply 
could use tis method to obtain & pond of fresh 
water where no runoff is presen. Salt water is 
Under the whole province at different levels of, 
salts at different depths. This location had the 
highest level of salts. 





Lame Sisto’ et esting out ithe 920%, 


But the time yet may come when the wind will 

‘When the clouds of our lives sweep the brightest 
of skies, 

‘When the waves wash the deck ofa deserted old 
wreck 

‘And in the words ofa joker we're soaked in the 
neck 

Then the penitent prodigal ll wil return 

To the love that they once in thei folly would 
‘pura 

‘We will beach our canoe witha big “how-do. 
you-do" 

We wil raise all our hats to that venerable two, 

Who have thought for us, fought for us, prayed 
for our good 

In that lite brown house that cached in the 
‘wood. 

Herman A. Smith 





Silver Stream Cemetery 


submited by Fran Lloyd 

Tn Ma, 916 George Schiltroth was the first 
one buried on NE 22-47-14-W2, land belonging 
OE. B. Lloyd whieh is now the Silver Seam 
Cemetery. Here is where Grandpa Schiltroth 
rested on his way to vist his daughters, His wish 
vas to be laid to rest at this particular spot. In 
1818 Councillor Harvey moved that E. B. Lloyd 
be paid S40 for owo actes of land forthe cemte~ 
tery. Mr. Lloyd, Mr. Eade and the secretary- 
tteasurer were to lay out the cometery in lots and 
‘elk, This was called the Cemetery of the RM of 
Connaught and later Silver Stream Cemetery 
This cemetery serves Silver Stream, Waterfield, 
Armley and other surrounding districts, a resting 
place for many. Over the years i has been main 
lwined by the local people and more recently by 
the Silver Stream Ladies’ Club 
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‘lan up day at Siver Steam Cemetery 852 Lt Rim 
Sraneon, Bi Manton, Sob Wala, Ceonad Ease, Ge 
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Footnote: Thomas Leikvall died in 1928 is Moreinformation about the cemetery is available 
buried in Silver Stream Cemetery, plot unknown, at the Connaught RM Office in Tisdale, 








Veterans 


‘An Acrnley serviceman, Gordon Wallis, was 
member of 432 Bomber Squadron stationed in 
Yorkshire, England. His plane was shot down 
Jane 13, 1844 on their Ith mission over Europe. 
Gordon was injured at that time, hospitalized 
and then remained as a prisoner of war at Stalag 
Luft 7 camp near Bankau for about nine months. 
When the Russians were advancing into Ger~ 
many, the prisoners had to be moved. After 
“pendinga summer, fall and winter in the Bankau 
éamp near the Polish border, Gordon and about 
5000 of his fellow POW"s started a forced march 
to Stalag 3A at Luckenwalde, just outside of 
Berlin. In the night march, they were accom~ 
panied by German officers and soldiers who were 
Constantly on guard. Theie only clothes were the 
tones they were wearing and each cartied thelr 
town blanket. The prisoners trudged about 150 
niles from Jan. 18, o Feb. 5, 1945 before being 
Toaded into cattle cas forthe res of the journey. 
A logbook, manufactured by two enterprising 
Drisoners, was kept of their march with distances 
{eavelled, their accomodations each night andthe 
rations they were given, It describes the weather 
Jn some instances. Though its not known now, 
how the distance was measured, there seemed to 
be a fairly accurate record of cach days travel 
Gordon said i kilometres was the furthest dis 
tance covered in one day. They didn’t walk every 
ay, sometimes they spent wo or three day’ in 
the Same place. At the termination of the march, 
the POW's were able to buy a ticket on the book 
for two cigarettes each. Gordon was the lucky 
winner of the raffle so had the priveledge of 
restiving the recordings of their move, "The 
Road Back.” 

‘Aficr being held prisoner from February 945 
totheend of Apri the Ukrainian Army liberated 
the Stalag 3A POW's, Though not in the same 
compounds as the Russian prisoners, he was able 
to see the litte church that they had manufac 














tured while being held prisoner at Stalag 3A, The 
Russians ad salvaged gold foil, cardboard and 
silver paper from the dump and clipped colored 
papers from magazines, They used these with 
Scraps of wood t0 construct a gold cross, chan 
deters and stations of the Cross to complete their 
place of worship. 
‘Such faith was rewarded! 


“The honor roll may be found tobe incomplete 
but we have endeavored to list all those who 
served. 





Boer War Harrison, Vie 
Cairns, John Harvey, Harry 
Curphey, Gerald Hearne, Alexander 
Edis, Walter Hull, Wiliam 
Farmer, Ben Hilton, S 
Gee, John Horton, William 
itl, Hugh Hunter, Bill 
World War 1 King, Fred 
Amos, Alt LaCase, Fred 

ee, Earl 


‘Amos, Edgar 
‘Amos, Walter 
‘Amos, Wille 
Atkinson, Cecil 
‘lard, William 
Burmeister, Car 
Berry, Fred 

Berry, Jack 
Bokenham, Philip 
Carley, Leonard 
Christie, James 
Day, Robert 
Duguid, Robert 
Duncan, William 
Fergus, Robert 
Fincher, Wm. T. 
Greenough, Herbert 
Hall, Artur 
Harrison, Jack 


Logan, Norris 
McCall, Allen 
Miljure, George 
Minnikin, Sidney 
Morgan, John 
Nickie, Cecil 
Oron, Frank 
Page, Fred 
Perkin, Walter 
Peterson, Arnold 
Piper, J.'W. 
Pisley, Arthur 
Powell, Maurice 
Ready, Earl 
Reid, Perey 
Richmond, James 
Roberts, William 
Ross, Aitred 








Sewyer, Lorne 

Schamehorn, Nathan 

Schmidt, Peter 

Scott, Willi 
w 





Thomas, Richard 


‘Tiffe, Edward 
Trifle, Leonard 
Tripp, Dr. John 
Ward, William 
‘Waterfield, Harry 
Whelan, M. 
Whitbread, Fred 
White, Henry 
World War It 
Barks, Harold 
Belchamber, Ronald 
Berry, Don 

Berry, Rober 


aims, Melvin 
Clearwater, Paul 
Coulter, Rae 





Gee, 
Greenoush, Harold 
Harrison, Kenneth 
Jones, Edward 
Jones, Ivan 
Kendrick, Sterling 
King, Hughie 
King, J. 

MeKay, Ken 


Nakonechny, Fredrick 
Ranson, Fred 
Ranson, Harley 
Roberts, Gordon, 
Roney, Ray 
Sehilroth, Russell 
Teale Laurence 
Wass, Matthew 
Wassll, Bernard 
Whitbread, Sidney? 
Peacetime Forces 
Carrick, Brace 
Richards, Murray 






































FREEDOM WAS DEARLY BOUGHT 

The following was written by Murgaret 
Oliphant, who worked in a hospital in Toronto 
when the fist injured men came back from the 


REMEMBRANCE DAY 


‘ear the pipes and hear the drum 
“Marching down the street they come, 
‘These ovr soldiers staunch and true 

The flag on high — red, white and be. 
Tearful parting, fond goodbyes, 
Prayers as every mother cris, 
Church bells ring as they march through 
Freedom now depends on you, 

Long and weary days of sti 
Months of batle, loss of lifes 
Allthe horror, pain and grief, 
Surely God wil send reli 
Mortors whine and bursts of shell 
There's a plane torn as it fell 
Cites in flames and people di, 
But freedom forall esl the ery 








‘A Cadets Tisdale Squsron. Lt Noman Sead, 
‘Bob ten, More Wate, Grant Bresoner Lye Asan, 








‘Onward march our soldiers bold, 
Many the heroes tales untold 

Row on row in foreign soil 

Canadian soldiees rest from toil 

The war is over — the battle won 
Armistice — a job well dane. 
Homeward came our soldier boys 

But there are tears as well as joys. 

‘A country bleeds and suffers woes 

How many wounded? No one knows. 
Back they come — our young and sttong 
Disabled and crippled to limp along. 

A painful bed in hospital white 

‘With many a long and lonely nit 
And those who never more ean see 
‘Aloved one's face or children’s glee 

We who live on freedoms shore 

‘Owe so much — and then mich more 
Silent crosses — silent teas, 

Echoes in the passing yeas. 

We remember — sacred flame 

Hold it hgh and play the game, 

Treasure your freedom s0 dearly bought, 
Priceless ie faith for which they fought. 














‘Alan Breeder, Davi Neer, Les Hayward, onal Mo 
Cut win Tein ar Cade 8 aing Tor Soa 
‘sand Sumer Camp 057. 
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School Districts 


ARMLEY SCHOOL DISTRICT #4236 

On May 3, 1919 the first meeting of the 
ratepayers. wat held at the home of William 
Coulter. Those present were J. Vantuttervelt, 
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‘Truman Wamsley, John Schltroth, Ab Bluhm, 
W. C. Kendrick, ‘Ben Pipher, John Breadner, 
Witliam Coulter and H, Baantjer. T. Wamsley 


was chosen as chairman and H. Baanijer as see~ 





retary. They all voted in favor of building a 
School as there were seven children inthe district 
between the ages of five and 16, The name chosen, 
for the school was Holland and the boundaries 
were sections 15-17 the NV of 19, and 20 t0 
34-48-14 and 25, 36 and the NY 24-48-15-W2, 
There were It raiepayers who, on organization, 
would be liable to be assessed for school pur” 
poses, the number of acres was 7,680 and the 
Total value of assessable property was $54,680. 

‘Nominations for trustees were called and 
Wm. Coulter, D. Thomas and H. Baantjer were 
chosen. Wm. Coulter was secretary 

The next meeting was held Jan, 24, 1920 at 
which time the name of the school was changed 
to Armley. Other business at that meeting was to 
act at once onthe commencement of the school. 
In February, 1920 they wrote to the Department 
fof Education for information on building and 
organizing a school and in August they drew $25, 














from the Municipal Treasury to procure books, 
pencils, pens, etc. The trustees were also autho: 
Fizedt6 borrow the sum of $3000 Tor the purpose 
‘of building the school, debentures tobe Fepaya~ 
ble in 15 equal, consecutive, annual installments 
‘of principal and interest, with intrest at rat 
hot exceeding 8+ per annum. They paid Wm, 
Coulter $10 for acting as secretary in 1919. They 
hired J, VanLuttervet to build the school. He 
was paid $275 and $40 forgiving the school and 
outhouses two coats of paint. H. Baantjer 
teceived $90 for helping build the school and 
524.15 went co the Government Board for han— 
dling the debentures. In 1921 they asked the 
Dominion Government for four aces in the SE 
comer of 29-d8-14-W2 to use for the school 
rounds. Their request was granted and the 
School opened in April, 1921, Miss Mary Laurie 
was the first teacher and was there until 
December, 1921, Her wages were SI10 a month, 
Stan Schiltroth was hired to haul, split and 
pile five cords of wood, 30 inces long for which 
he was paid $22.50. Ben Pipher dug & well seven 
feet six ches deep and cribbed it for $9.40. The 
Flagpole was erected by John Schiltoth ata total 
cost of $13.50. H. Grandy audited the books, 
Mrs. J. Schitroth was hired as caretaker of the 
school, to be paid $1 month and $3 for scrub 
bing the floors after any social event such as 
dancing, The caretaker's job was 10 clean the 
School once a month, wash windows thee times 
year, carry wood and water and dust dail. J 
Schiltroth received $9 for scrubbing the school 
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yard and H. Banter, $18.50 for building the 
Stable and for the materials. Cell Simons was 
Dad Id for hasling the lumber 

Tn 1922, when Elgin Breadi 
school carctaker, the pay had risen 10 $6.50 
month but schrubbing floors and clesning the 
School after & social function was still dane for $3 
tnd for cleaning the barn and outhouses the pay 
was 

In 1924 Walter Badger and James Boswell 
built a0 by 2 foot ice house, cut and hauled ice. 
The ice was used for drinking water a8 the Well 
was condemned. In later years they puta pump in 
(Cecil Simons” well and used water {rom there. 

Tn the mi 1920's the teacher was asked to buy 
treats and Christmas decorations but not {0 
spend more than S10. 

Tn August of 1928 the sehool was closed for 2 
days as ithad been damaged by a chimney fire. 
Somcone tried taking the bell down, dropped it 
and it broke. The board hoped they would get 
$800 insurance for ire damage 

In 1930 they stopped teaching grade IX as it 
was overerowding ofthe school. When the school 
board decided, in 1932, that swings and other 
play apparatus should be put up and a piano 
bouaht, they were told to quit spending so the 
school Gould stay open, The teacherage was built 
in 1934 at a cost of $395. Grace Switzer was 
appointed to act as truant office in 1936. 

1939 was the Year they First talked about a 
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larger school unit, Talk stared, in 1988, about 
closing the school when low enrollment and a 
heavy burden on the remaining taxpayers made it 
more economical to send the children to larger 
Schools. After much talk and planning, the 
Seool was closed in 1960, 

‘Over the years the school was used for many 
things, among them dances and Christmas con~ 
carts, A lot of work went into the concerts and 
{mo raising money for gifts. Early in November 
parents and the teacher would meet atthe school 
to plan how to raise the money. Sometimes they 
had a dance and box social. For @ box social the 
ladies would make fancy boxes, put in a nice 
lunch for two people and then a lunch time the 
boxes were auctioned off. The highest bidder got 
the boxand had lunch with the lady who made 
(Other years someone would donate a goose oF 
turkey. The teacher and children would make 
aad sellbooks of tickets, When the money was all 
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ina certain amount w.+ put aside for eandy, nuts 
and oranges, enough forall the children. The rest 
‘of the money was sent co the Batons Mail Order 
Company along with the ages ofall the school 
children and also the stall ones at home. The 
Eatons shopper picked out the gifts, In ater years 
the parents chose the gifs. They also bought 
Several vards of cotton net in red and green which 
‘mothers would sew into candy bags, about ix by 
TO inches with @ draw string tthe top. The men 
got a very large Christmas tree and it and the 
Stage were putin a few days before the concert, 
The decorations were homemade. The gifts were 
hhung on the tree unwrapped, 

In summer there were school picnics, Every 
one brought lunch, sandwiches, cakes and 
cookies. Everyone that had an icecream freezer 
brought ice cream, all you could eat 
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North Armley School had a very good ball 
team and went {0 other schools to play in the 
earlier years. They went to the fields days and 
always brought home some cups or medals. In 
later years Henry Boxall and Gladys Seckinger 
were sure to get some. 

Tack Kingsley used to have a big slough atthe 
north end of his farm. I the spring this would fil 
with water and freeze. Any children that had 
Skates brought them (0 sehool and we would 
spend the noon hour skating and playing on the 
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fice. I don’t ever remember anyone going through 
the ice. 

(us school yell was: Boom-a-lacka, Boom 
a-lacka, Check-a-lacka chow, Armley, Armley, 
‘wow, wow, wow, Are we in it? Well Taucss 
Armley, Armley, yes, yes, yes. 

The’ school colors were gold lettering on a 
purple background, 
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MANLIUS SCHOOL DISTRICT #2956 





The first meeting was held to form a school 
district, at the home of Albert E. Nicklen Nov 

10, 1915. By-law No. one was signed and filed. 

Bady School Disrit #2956 was formed by Jan, 

10, 14. Mr. Nickien was nominated chairman, 

Mr. Ed Richards took down the minutes and was 
later elected secretary teaser with wages of $30, 
year, raised to $38 in 1917 1,600 was borrowed 
at not more than eight percent. The mil rate was 
See at TVs. The NW corner SW 12-48-15-W2, 

approximately two acres was purchased for the 
School yard from Tom Rowe for $87.25, Aprill0, 
Ibid he tender of Charlie Harvey was accepted 16 
build the school. Beaver Lumber supplied the 
materials at $763.18. The insurance cost $35, The 
necessary equipment was purchased, including 
the heating sytem, blackboards, seals and clos 
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‘ets, cost was $213.52. The first entry inthe cash 
book s $13.58 for freight supplies, on the Bank of 
‘Ottawa 

In January, 198 one trustee was elected, Mr. 
John Breadner. It was at this meeting the 
ratepayers decided to change the name of the 
School district. The following names were sub= 
mitted and Manlius was chosen by the 
ratepayers. Mayberry, Rosedale, Rockland, 
Molten, Valleyview, Miton, Manlius, New For 
est, Maydale, Birch Grove, Oakland. Tom Rowe 











Manlius School District #2956 
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contracted to level the grounds for $82. M, 
Devine was paid $6.50 for surveying the grounds, 
‘The first brary cost $10, The first tender for 
‘wood went to Norman Van Blaricum, 22” cords 
at 51.38 cord, In 1937 the tender got $4 per cord. 
The first auditor was Thos. E. Yelland municipal 
auditor. Rental of the school for entertainment 
was 

“The schoo! opened in 1914 with Jim Breadner 
being the teacher, He taught until his untimely 
death in 115. Fred Rowe and Norman Van 
Blaricum were the janitors the fits wo years and 
received SIs, Janitors duties were: 10 build the 
fir, cleanout the ashes, sweep the floor, dust the 
‘desks daily, clean the stable twice yearly, clean 
the outhouses oncea month and sub monthly it 
‘he summertime, 

Teseems a times there were problems withthe 
students being unable to get to school due 10 
toads being impassable with snow, mud or water, 
‘The school had tobe closed a times. Teter was 
swrtten fo the Department of Education in 918, 
requesting a footbridge over the Carrot River 10 
allow the Nix children to cross 50 they could 
attend schoo 

The school was closed in 1918 in the early part. 
of the winter because ofthe flu epidemic, was, 
‘sed again in 1926 for five weeks because of @ 
‘measles out break. 

The school stable, ice house, and two outside 
closets were bul in 1919. Tom Rowe's tender of 
SIS to build the 16 by 24 stable was accepted. It 
‘was built of one ply lumber. The ice house was 2, 
by 12 by 7, two ply lumber, it had a sliding door. 
The two outhouses cost $25. Tenders for 10 to 2 
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cords of wood were put out each year, to be split 
land piled on the school grounds. foe tenders were 
pput out in January. Two layers of ice, cut in 
square blocks I6by 160718 by 18 had to be cut and 
packed in the ice house, Sawdust was used for 
packing the ice t0 Keep it from thawing Coo 
‘auickly. This had to be replaced from time 10 
time, The water was used for drinking and wash 
ing soit had to be clean Ie was hauled from the 
Carrot River at fist Tewasn’t always clean so ice 
was gotten from the Leather River which was 
further away, s0 it cost more money. 

‘There were many boundary changes over the 
years, mostly and was removed from our district 
fot added A coal shed and store room were built 
ino. 

In 1922 che request of Mrs. Hanna and Mr. 
Schwager to send their children to Manlius 
School was approved. 

‘Tn 1928. meting of ratepayers from Malis, 
Waterfield and Armley School Districts was held 
to discuss the building of a high school in 
‘Armley 

‘By 1933 there was dental care and a public 
health nurse visited the school 

Th March 1934, a new floor was put in the 
school. The first coal for heating the school was 
purchased in 1935. 

The teacherage was bull in 1935, it was 16 by 
22, Bill Oliver bul the 16 by 24 barn in 1938. Two 
‘ings were put up at that time als, 
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In 1937 a donation of $100 was made to 
hospital in Armley. 

‘The first mention of a trustee's convention 
was in 1937 

Tn July of 1988 furniture was bought from 
Mr. Dymond, the teacher's chair cos $5. A piano 
was purchased in Id from Mr. Hanna who was 
teacher at the time, Hee tuned the piano and 
avcepted the organ as payment 

Field days and sports events were held in 
Armley and neighboring owns. Manlius students 
4id the district proud with their awards. Christ- 
‘mas concerts were a big event; people cam for 
ils to see the program. For some time before 
the chosen evening, the teacher began planning, 
ach child strived to Tear theie ines and have 
thir costumes just so. Their mother, teacher ora 
neighbor lady was sewing and fiting for weeks 
Santa made his entrance, passed out gifts and 
‘departed. Bags of teats and Jap oranges were 
handed out 

Tn 1983 430 barrel cistern was bull, ie wasn't 
satisfactory so water had to be brought to the 
School daly. 

“The Dept. of Education bought aradio phon- 
‘rapia in 1947 for use in the class room, 

‘Arnew teacherage 18 by 24 was builtin 1947 10 
replace the one destroyed by fire in May of that 
ON An outdoor skating rink was flooded in 
1948-49. Power was brought (0 the sehool in 
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1949. It wasn't long before an oil space heater 
was installed, and indoor toilets were put in. 
“There was talk ofa high school in Armley again 
{in 1953, which was tuned down, 

‘The Larger School Unit was being introduced 
to the area. Our school was closed in 1962, The 
teacher at that time was Mrs, Van Blaricum, 
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there were 19 students, They were bussed to 
schools in Tisdale and Ridgodale. 

‘We feel fortunate to have our school sil ia 
our district. Ieis a land mark and was a welcome 
Sight for the former residents who came 10 OUr 
School reunion that was held August 2 and 3, 
1980. For several years, before and after the 
Schoo! closed, a community pienle was held the 
last day of school. Treats were purchased, then 
soldat cost There were ball games, races, peanut 
Scramble, visting, with a pienie supper bringing 
fan enjoyable day to a close 

‘We have $00 cards inthe school inthe wi 
rmonths and the sehool is available or comms 
nity Funetions 
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MANLIUS SCHOOL REUNION 

‘After year and a half of planning, the Man- 
tins School Reunion was held Aug. 2nd 3, 1980, 
leaving many happy memories, 











Enthusiasm was high as registration got under 
way August 2, with approximately 480 people 
fitending, coming from all pars of Canada and 
from Califoraia, USA. Arriving in every manner 
of travel, former students oceupied many local 
Yards with their ome away from home, 

The afternoon program chaired by George 
Clayton, began with the singing of O Canada 
with orgenist Thelma Van Blaricum. George 
fave a resumé of events leading upto the reunion 
‘with Kay Hanna giving some history about the 
Celebrate Saskatchewan flag which was fying 
that day 








Olive Wallis, secretary for the invitation 
committee, read some of the letters she had 
feccived. One from Mrs. J. MeKibbon told of her 
husband's death, She ended by calling fora min- 
ute of silence in memory of those deceased. 

Six former teachers were introduced. They 
were Mrs. Laura (Boxall) Thomas. of White 
Rock, B.C.; Ivan Hollingshead of Carndut, 
Sask; Mrs, Florence (Evans) Doherty of 
Nipawin, Mrs. Laura (Fletcher) Booth of 
Tisdale, Carmen Dymond of White Rock, and 
Mrs. Thelma Van Blaricum, who resides inthis 
district. ‘They were given an opportunity to 
Speak, each in a reminiscing way. Jean 
McCullough read a history of the school district 
‘when it was formed in 1914 and some items of 
interest since. The audience was favored with a 
‘musical selection by Gwen (Morgan) Denning 
from Edmonton, Dale and Bev. Morgan and 
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Bev's dad, George McMartin from Didsbury, 
Ala 

A plaque honoring the pioneers ofthis distrit 
‘was unveiled by Bert Sisson and Clarence Jones, 
Which will be left in the school. Individual 
inscribed plaques were presented to Best Sisson 
by his daughter Mildred Staples and to Clarence 
Jones by his daughter Jean McCullough. Me. 
Sisson has the distinetion of being the only 
Pioneer stil living in thie district wha was here it 
Tois when the school was built. Plaques were 


presented by Kay Hanna to the oldest teacher 
Pretent, which was Mrs. C. Thomas (Laura Box- 
All who taught here in 199, and to the oldest 
pupil, Albert Nickien of Nipawin, peesented by 
Dale Morgan, the youngest student. 
‘Presentation by Charlie Morgan was made to 
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Kathryn (Aten) Chez of California who came the 
farthest and to Charlie Morgan for 32. years 
faidhful service as secretary for Manlius School 
disci, presented by Thelma Van Blaricum, 

‘McCullough presented Thelma Van 
Baricum witha gift on behalf of all her students 
She was the teacher who taught for the most 
years at Manlius and was teaching there when the 
Schoo closed in 1962. 
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The afternoon ended with Annabelle and 
Judy (White) Dahlsjo of Kinistino with a musical 
‘election 

Twas interesting to note that there were eight 
fof the Healeys there that day, all seven of the 
‘Wallis family, the Morgan family of sy six 
Sissons and five MeCulloughs. 

There was a chicken supper and a beautiful 
cake made and decorated by Darlene Morgan for 
dessert. The dance in Armley Hall with Lionel 
MeCortston and his band, was well attended, 

August 3 started at i pm with an inter 
denominational, outdoor church service. con 
dlucted by Lorne Rowell of Fort Qu’Appelle and 
Sid Moran of Swift Curreat, Others taking part 
were Carol and Calvin Hayward and a local 
hole, 

“Many took advantage of the afternoon to 
vist, while others browsed through the school 
Where there were pictures of the early home 
Steaders and the older families of the district, as 
well as some family trees. The baby picture eon 
test was won by Dorothy Moffat, 

Larry and Jeanne MeCorrston were in charge 
ofthe children’s races. Throughout the two days 
the food booth was kept busy, souvenirs were on 
sale, also the souvenit booklets. ‘The Manlius 
School Pins were very popular, and more had to 
beordered, Thelma Van Blaricum called many of 
her former pupils forward and they were repei- 
manded in the same manner for their mis- 
behavior as when she had taught them. ‘The 
supper tables were well stacked with food as al 
enjoyed the Pot luck supper together. Bill Mat 
thew of Fort Fraser, B.C. won the door prize, a 
beauty kit, which had een donated by Gertrude 
Germann of Saskatoon, 

“Murray Richards took over the mike at this 
point and expressed thanks on behalf of al the 
stor, to all those who had put so many hours 
of work into homecoming celebrations and what 
better way to celebrate than to combine it with 
Saskatchewan's 75th birthday. 
































SILVER STREAM SCHOOL DISTRICT 

Some two years after the first settlers arrived 
in Silver Stream, plans were afoot to establish a 
school for the ares children, 

“The first record available isan official peti- 
tion form, supplied by the Department of Eduea~ 
tion, forthe formation of a public shoo district, 
Tis daly completed and dated at Carrot Riv 
(Giver Stream’s fist post office), Oct. 7,190 











































































































Committee members signing on that early date 
were, Chas. F. Wegmiller, J.8. Harvey and Jobn 
Wallington. These same good men’s signatures 
appear often on early documents pertaining to 
the advancement of district. Especially that of 
Charlie Wegniller who was to remain a resident 
of Siver Stream forthe next forty odd years. 
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Evidently Charlie had the declaration signed 
fon Oct, 17, 907 before C. J. Lutes, an early 
Susie ofthe Peace in Tisdale 

Rather noteworthy isthe fact that two of the 
petitioners, Charlie and J. S. Harvey were bach= 
lors atthe time, Nor does the enclosed map of 
the proposed school district, noting the number 
and homes of prospective students, accord the 
homestead of Jack Wallington with any candi 
dates, They were men of optimism and foresight 
surely! 

This map notes theee school age children at 
Demuth’s, that would be Albert Jr-, Hedvi and 
Mina; three at Clokes, surely Billie, Eleanor and 
John; three at Maidens, I would think Freda, 
mest and Clara; three at Randalls, Emma, Elsie 
and George; three at Bert Morrows; 1 am sure 
they would be Frank, Iris and Queenie Pearse as 
the Pearse family rented the Morrow farm at that 
time, and an A. J. Manning, SW 36-47-14-W2, 
with three children 

Surprisingly Geo. Bullock is credited with 
having’ one child of school age. His only two 
children, Charlie and Fred, owned homesteads at 
that date. J. S, Harvey is listed as having one 
child of setiool age. I questioned the few remain 
ing pioneers of those days. They informed me i 
was deemed a permissible practice to "Borrow a 
few men, women of childten from the Lord” 
‘Tohnasten the formation of Local Improvement 
Districts, Rural Schools, Post Offices and Agri~ 
cultural 
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Howeverit was accomplished, fast progress, pet 
taining to civie advancement was made, Local 
Government Boards must have been swamped 
with requests, Bureaucrats must have worked 
‘with speed and dispatch in those days 

‘A second petition fr the formation of a 
School District, dated Dec. 13,1907 ison record 
‘This one is stamped " Approved” by the Depart— 
ment of Education. The suggested name of 
“Riverside” i crossed out and “SilverStream” 
is substituted. (Possibly the name of Riverside 
was already in use?) The school discos allotted 
‘number, 201 is affixed and included sections 110 
4,910 6 and 21 to 28-47-14-W2, Population of 
this district was stated as 66 with 19 children 5-16, 
years of age and seven children under five 

‘According to Saskatchewan Archives the first 
meeting of the newly formed Riverside, hereafter 
Silver Stream, School District was held in the 
Frank Randall home on Feb. 1, 1908. James 
Harvey and George Bullock were duly appointed 
chairman and secretary in that order. These two 
gentlemen, plus Frank Randalwere elected 10 
the first board of trustees. 

‘On April 4, 1908, By-Law No 1, authorizing 
the borrowing of $1300:0 purchase a building site 
and Build a school 24x36 fect with a 2 foot 
‘ellng, was passed. This sum was to be paid back 
jn IS equal, consecutive, annual payments. The 
official by-law is over the signature of Chairman 
Harvey and secretary Frank Randall. The name 
of Mr. Bullock does not appear. This is purely 
Conjecture, but i i recalled that many Of the 
tly pioneers left heir homesteads inthe winter 
‘months to earn money to support their farms 
through the summer. Frank Randall's name 
appears on school records almost continuously 
for some thirty yeas, interrupted, of course, by 
his overseas service in the First World War. 
Worthy of notices the fact that he also served on 
the executive of The Saskatchewan Trustee" 
Association for a number of years 

Th a meeting, Oct. 24, 1908, the offer of 
debenture purchase, made by Hamilton and 
Cross, of $1542.25 was accepted. I was noted this 
Sum had been received and deposited in the Bank 
‘of Ottawa at Tisdale by the Nov. 28, 1908 meet— 
ing. The bank in turn ad discounted the sum by 
51,34 For eashing the cheque. 

‘During the winter of 1908, lumber was deiv— 
ered to atwo acre school site, inthe NE corner of 
the SE 15-47-14-W2, purchased from Charlie 
‘Wegmiller forthe princely sum of $30. The loca 
tion ison the west side of the road and slightly 
































south of the Oliver Breaking Plough that holds 
the gate sign of Norman and Fran Pearse. The 
fold site of the school is now part of the home 
{quarter of Docothy and Frank Righi. Charlie 
Harvey was hired as carpenter and began con 
struction of the school in November of the same 
year. He appears to have received a taal of $200 
for his labour 

In March, 1908, a Miss Lillian Coote was 
hired as teacher for 100 days at $55 per month, 
School opened early in April of 1909 with 10 
pupils appearing om the register of that date 
‘They were Emma Randall, Frank Pearse, Iris 
eats, Allie Marshal, Violet Pease, Elsie Ran- 
all, George Randall, Freda Haldenby, Ernest 
Maiden and Ted Pearse. School taxes werestruck 
ata flat rate of Se per acre, 

Evidently many teachers taught ona permitin 
those early days. There are entreaties from vari~ 
‘us schoo! boards to the Dept. of Education 0 
extend the permits of certain teachers who were 
“Performing with the greatest of 
‘Two names, s0 lauded, are that 
Gallagher and Miss Emma Rendall 

(On May 26, 1917 a motion, moved by C. A. 
Whitbread, seconded by Charlie Wesmiller: 
“That the secretary cll for tenders to move the 
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school and advertise same in che Tisdale 
Recorder”. Accordingly this ad appears: "Ten 
ders are invited to move the Silver Stream Schoo! 
find stable one half mile south and a quarter mile 
fast From its preset ste. Moving tobe completed 
during the holidays in July of 1917". This move 
Seems to have been completed with no fuss of 
{an-fare, That isthe location ofthe present Silver 
Stream School. That place, the remembrances of 
ry teachers and especially of my sehool-mates 
are very dear to my heart. That old school wit- 
essed a lot of joy, sorrow, frustrations and 
jubilation, 
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Through the years most of the old family 
ames $0 familiar to the Silver Stream disret, 
fppear in the minute books as trustees, sect 
fares and chait-persons of the board, almost all 
of them to the second generation in fact. 

Through the 52 years the school was active, 
some 40 diferent teachers graced “The Masters 
Desk’. Their wages appear to have ranged from 
alow of $550 a year to. high of $2600. Mrs. Julie 
Lye served as teacher forthe longest period of 
lime, some eight years in total; though not sue~ 
csively. Many of her pupils recall her as being 
an “Excellent teacher". I notice among the 
teachers a least dre who were former students 
Miss Emma Randall, Miss Norma Sproston, and 
William G. Richmond, 

Concerning the teachers of Silver Stream I 
like the words of appreciation expressed to them, 
and rural teachers generally, by Dorothy Righi at 
the Silver Stream Re-union in 1984, 

A teacherage was built on the school grounds 
in 1947. I believe Helen (Craven) Righi was the 
first to occupy it 

By this time the proposed “larger schoo! 
units were going through  petiod of discussion 
Few of us were so naive as to not realize, that if 
raral students were to have educational advan~ 
tages equal to their urban cousins, the day of 
fatal schools were doomed. The minutes of the 
annual school meeting, dated Jan. Il, 1947 passed 
the following resolution by a 90+ majority 
‘"Resolved that this meeting go on record a being 
in favor of The Larger School Unit Administra- 
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In 1959-60 the Tisdale Schoo! Unit, (by then 

‘operational) moved the more modern ‘Treasure 

School Il miles west asa replacement for Silver 

‘Stream, T, E. (Ned) Pearse purchased the old 

Schoo! and moved it to his yard sight one mile 

north, There it still stands, complete with at least 

Some: «'Jack-knife carved initials” 

(Ode To Silver Stream Schoo. 

(Adapted from “"The Old Schoo! Bara”) 

It sheltered the children that went fo school 

(Over those lonely mies. 

Iereeked of chalk dust, wet clothes and clay 

"Twas a place for learning, a place to play 

A place of tears and of smiles. 

For many a seret was whispered there 

‘And many a fight was fought: 

‘Avoiding the teacher's watchful eye 

‘Oft times love notes were passed on the sly 

‘And many a romance wrought. 

‘What stories that SilverStream School could tell 

‘What memories of childhood days! 

If only it hada voice to speak 

OF “baseball”, “pisoners-bas 
‘go-seek” 

‘And the pleasures of childhood ways! 

Between 1950-53 our common practice was to 
either board high schoo! pupils at Tisdale or have 
them take private lesons from retired school 
{ecachers living in the district. In 1984 The Tisdale 
School Unit was operating abus from Armley 10 
Tisdale but only on the highway. With I! high 
school pupils in the district, parents formed car 
pools to transport these pupils to the bus at 
LLeacross. We couldn’t have chosen a worse year 
It rained constantly and "Oh those trips in the 
sud"! For many years we didn’t have gravelled 
Toads. On occasion it was necessary 10 hitch 
rubber tired tractor toa aller to make the trp. It 
‘Was a hectic sh at thebestof times, 

‘By 1960 the public school enrollment was 
down io nine students. In 962 the district became 
part of Leacross and our children were bussed to 
that school. The high schoo! pupils transferred to 
the larger bus at Highway 38 

The last sudents 10 attend Silver Stream in 
1960-61 were: Gloria Armeson, George ad Dov, 
Pearse, Rhoda Lester, Marilyn Righi, Yvonne 
ade and Heather Bird. Sella (Lester) Will was 
the teacher at that time, 

The Silver Siream Ladies Club made applica 
tions tothe Unit Board to purchase the schoo! for 
community activities. This request was granted 
and on April , 1963 that club became tne owners 
(of the school building for the sum of S150. The 
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remainder ofthe propery was advertise forsale 
by tender; no one, including the owners of the 
remainder of the NW Il-a7-1¢-W2, made any 
"Specific request for ths land, I believe this was 
ut of deference tothe Silver Stream District and 
The Connaught Agricultural Society. 1 will 
always regard this as a very courteous and 
respective gesture on the part of Leonard and 
Clara Eade. Gradually other rural schools 
closed. 

'So ended an era; still, dear reader, do not 
write the days of the country schools of Sas- 
Katchewan off as those of gloom, doom, despair 
and disaster. They were far from that! Those 
ural schools were an institution of leaening, 
‘unique and important to the times. They gradu= 
ated a large percentage of outstanding men and 
‘women and not necessarily “just out standing in 
thee fields 

Tes true, too, that students from the rural 
school districts, suddenly integrated into the 
larger urban system, contrary to the general pre 





dictions of educators, were able to compete aca~ 
‘demically, easly, with their counterparts from 


thebestof the town school, 
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SILVER STREAM REUNION 

Tn 1908, pioncers of the Silver Stream district 
built and opened a school for their children. On 
July 21 and 22nd, 1984, four generations of tu~ 
‘dents attended & sehool reunion to honor the 
founding pioneers and to remember the decades 
‘of living and sharing berwcen then and now. The 
feunion was held atthe Connaught Agricultural 
Grounds, which encompasses the school yard 
and buildings. 

‘Over 200 people from across Canada were 
preset ro join in the festivities, which included a 
pancake breakfast, ball games, pillow fighting, 
frandstand show, dance, pienle, and Chui 
Service. 





The five ball teams, chosen at random, had 
players from ages 5 {0 72, The bleachers were 
filled with enthusiastic spectators who watched 
what has traditionally been Silver Stream’s main 
Summer recreational activity. 





The grandstand show was particularly poi 
‘gnant, 2s again, it spanned the generations. Of 
the original class of fourteen students, five were 
jn attendance, They included: Mrs. Freda 
(Maiden) Haldenby, Mrs. Eleanor (Cloke) 
‘Cisby, Frank Pearse, Mrs. iris Pearse) Bower 
rman, and Mrs. Queenie (Pearse) Yella. 


‘iver Seam e-uson, 164 Lo Fs Bowerman, Frank 
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‘A numberof former teachers were also pre~ 
sent, including Mrs, Julie (Grimes) Lloyd, Mrs. 
Bernie (Walecke) Buyck, Mrs. Helen (Craven) 
Righi, Mrs, Freda Bourne, and Mrs, Stella 
(Lester) Wil. Each ofthe teachers were presented 
‘ith srols which read, in pa 

“Few people of any generation have made a 
greater contribution to progres than the teachers 
ff the now phased out rural schools of Sas- 
Katchewan, Ala Gime when secondary education 
did not come easly, these, then young men and 
women, somehow managed to obtain teaching 
‘certificates, surely no mean feat in itself, Then, 
often times hundreds of miles from home and 
Tends and under primitive conditions, they 
tundertook the Herculean task of educating the 
farm youngsters of the province. Their task 
developed Well beyond the classroom to extra 
rticulaesctivities, many and vazied."” 

“How well they succeeded is evident in the 
development of Saskatchewan into the province 
‘that has set the standard for so many fists in our 
Dominion, Surely an all wise providence most 
have developed a special brand of men and 
women for so momentous a task. Teachers of 
Silver Stream and other tural Saskatchewan 
schools, wherever you may be, we salute you.” 

Entertainment at the grandstand show 
inchided songs, skits, dancing and musical solos, 























One of the most enjoyable and touching items 
vasa series of songs by the Eade family, Helen, 
Merle, Ron, and Yvonne, The original songs 
wet led “Silver Stream, I'm Coming Hom 

bby Merle Eade and “"Teachers”, by Ron Eade. 


The grandstand show coneluded with a poem 
recited by Gordon Pearse, which was written by 
Herman Smith, another early setter in the dis 
ict, The poem clearly depicted what early 
pioneer days were lke, and painted a vivid pic~ 
{ure ofthe love and sharing ofa pioneer family. 





Doug Pearse, was Master of Ceremonies for 
the event 


AAn age old event at gatherings in te district 
has been pillow fighting on specifically designed 
stands erected many years ago. Asin the past the 
Finalists were the Marshall tins, Bill end Bob. 
Bob was elated when he woa the competition this 
year, Because the victory was recorded on vid 
tape for Future posterity, 


‘A special attraction was the pitoral display 
of the Silver Stream District from 1908-1984 
Scrapbooks, collages, and family portraits Filled 
the building, and each person present was able to 
find an eaely picture of him and herself, aswell as 
relatives, taken Jong ago, but remembered with 
laughter, and, on occasion, ears, 


[A Prayer Service was held Sunday morning. 
Gale, and his son Colin, took the Prayer Service 


Tran Pearse and daughters Twila and Tammy 
embroidered table cloth with all the names of 
the graduates of SilverStream school, a5 well as 
the Teachers, A draw was held, and Tom Bet~ 
tesworth won the table cloth. 


Onganizers of the very succesful event were 
Dorothy (Haldenby) Righi, Fran Pearse, Gordon 
Pearse, and Melvin Randall 

In was a fun filled, yet nostalgic time. We 
visite, laughed, and played with friends not seen 
for many years. We also remembered those who 
have passed on, and were filled with a sense of 
belonging, and of pride in our rich heritage. As 
ach of us elt, to return to our busy walkin life, 
Wwe Were renewed with fresh vigor and strength= 

secure in the knowledge that the roots from 
Which we emerged were sturdy and strong. We 
tere also filed with afresh determination to live 
Up fo our heritage, and to pie of ourselves as 
they, the first pioneers, and those who followed 
alter them, have given to this great province of 





Coming Home Silver Stream 

‘Wel I'm heading back home now to see all my 
pals, 

Friends and relations it seems, 

‘And take the dirt road just off 35, 

‘And drive down towards Silver Stream, 

(Oh there stood our schoolhouse since 1908, 

Mush laughter and joy filed its seams 

‘We worked hard to study for tests wrote in 
une, 

Some passing and fling thei dreams. 

Oh can’t we remember each year in December 

The concerts we'd give Christmas Eve 

The plays and the carols we'd practice For hours 

‘A good life a fee life we'd lead, 

With Pearses and Marshals and 
Lloyds, 

Righis and Randalls and Eades, 

Then Clisbys and Arnesons Mcleods and Birds 

‘And more people like Berghs and Reids, 

How we'd love it when spring came we'd 
Dractice for field day 

The ball games the broad jump the sereams 

‘We'd march with our banner so proudly we'd 
hold, 

In big levers read SilverStream, 

‘Now we've all gathered home here to see once 
again, 

‘Many yeas this old schoothouse has seen 

‘Weray thank-you dear teachers we show our 
respect, 

[And salute to our school Silver Stream, 


jantons and 


‘Oh can’t we remember each year in December 
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“The concerts we gave Christmas Eve 
The plays and the carols we'd practice for hours 
[A good life a free life we'd lead, 
‘With Pearses and Marshalls and Gantons and 
Lloyds 

Righis and Randalls and Eades 
Then Clisbys and Arnesons MeCleods and Birds 
‘And more people like Berghs and Reid 
‘What a wonderful life we have seen 

‘Merle Bade Hedman 
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Teachers? 

When Iwas a young lad, not far from my teens, 

went toa school house, it was called Silver 
‘Stream, 

‘There were many fine teachers I don’t mean to 
est 

And old Julie Lloyd she was one ofthe best, 

‘She'd come in in the morning we'd run through 
the seal, 

Sse’ pound that piano she was always quite 
fraile 

She had two fine boys and that Gal was the 

‘He'd pester his mother til she'd nearly burst. 

Tere were other fine teachers Maklymic so 
rand, 

‘And then Miss Sebiluis from up near 
‘Choieland, 

And then Miss McNair with her figure so trim, 

She should have been teaching some highschool 
yn. 

Tere was Mrs. Earl Righi, and Stella Will 100, 

And old Freda Bourne I won't forget you, 

NNow these ate a few ofthe teachers I had, 

‘And know there were more that taught ny 
‘Mom and Dad, 








‘But Pileave it ight there till we thnk of some 








‘And I'l never forget walking through that old 
‘door, 
Yes these ate the days we remember so well 
We had lots of fun and we rased fois of h 
Wellit's nice to look back on those days we 
came throush 
‘And I think this reunion is long overdue 
Sohhave good time and I'm telling you here, 
Havea happy reunion and don't drink too 
‘much beer 
Ron Eade, 


SILVER STREAM LADIES’ CLUB 
submitted by Peggy Bird 

In the beginning the Silver Stream Ladies 
Social Club was formed during the First World 
‘War about 19 or 115. ILis not known what lady 
in the district formulated the idea of starting a 
‘lub, but the idea caught on like wild fie, pur~ 
fed on, no doubt by the need to help and aid the 
Red Cross, Being able 10 knit, sew or do any 
ther kind of needlework was indeed a real asset 
land if one hadn't done so before the war they 
Soon learned out of need or even 10 keep up with 
the other lady members, In any event all of the 
‘members contributed alot to the club and district 
at that time. 

Dozens of mitts and socks were knit and 
many dozens of pyiamas sewn and sent overseas 
tomeet theneed ofthe armed forces. Many quilts 
‘were set up in different ladies living rooms, pos 
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sibly four ladies quilting one quilt. It would have 
to be finished in one day and come out of the 
frames due to the need for space. One quil that 
was made sands out in my mind. twas called 
Red Cross, white and red, assembled in such a 
way as to form a cross, twas a fund raising 
projet for the Red Cross, and if you wanted 
Jour name embroidered on it you paid a st sum 
to have that done, Usually the whole family 
members names were emblazoned on the quilt 2s 
well ay bachelors and friends names. Te was then 
Fatfled, I suppose the reason Tso well remembe 
this quilt was because my brother, Ted, was the 
lucky recipient of it. T ean remember it was stil 
hanging together when I left home in 1926. It was 
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Even after the war ended and the need for 
aiding the Red Cross lessened there were stil 
‘other needs to be met such as fite vitims, 50 
suiting bees became a social event of the ladies 
And girs lives and the event of attending a quilt 
ing bee was anticipated for days. Usually the 
hostess outdid herself in preparing a delicious 
noon luncheon, and tea or coffee and lunch was 
Served before sou went back to your own home 
to prepare the supper meal for your own family 

The Silver Stream Ladies Social Club flour 
ished and many events were sponsored by them 
such as social evenings, box and pie socials, plays 
and concerts, whist drives, fo Suppers, picnics, 
Winer roasts, ete. The money raised by such 
vents was donated to worthy causes. 

Tay youth lean remember well he cleaning 
the house got whem it was mother’s turn to have 








the ladies meeting. The house was cleaned from 
attic to main floor. All the curtains throughout 
the house were taken down, laundered and star— 
ched and later ironed by sad irons heated on the 
cook stove. The cook stove and heater were 
‘leaned with black lead and made (o shine with 
‘bow grease. The chrome trimming on the heater 
lunderwent a special treatment. Even the stove 
pipes, and there were many in our home, were 
faken down and cleaned out. can still remember 
‘with repugnanice the soot that was spilled on these 
‘occasions and how dirty we became cleaning it 
up. I can remember with pleasure the special 
oodles that were baked the day previous to the 
meeting s0 they would be fresh. And the deliht- 
ful smells which pervaded the air on these occa 
sions. This procedure went on in overy home 
When the ladies cub were coming, I'm sure. 

‘When a girl in the distriet was going to be 
smattied, the ladies club gave her a shower. This 
grand custom started about 1928 of 1929. Tt 
{volved a committe to Took after the lunch and 
fone 0 look after the entertainment and sundry 
‘other things, The custom sil prevail 

‘was absent from the district from 1936-1845 
and Tunderstand the late Myrna Reid was instru 
‘mental in having the Ladies Social Club jin the 
Homemakers which was quite successful at that 
time, Later on though, the club dropped out of 
that and became what i now known as the Sivet 
Stream Ladies Club. The original minutes were 
Tost in a house fire in the late 1920's. The late 

aurine Lloyd was the instigator of keeping the 

cemetery looked after I washer pet dream, and 
if she could see it now in the summertime after 
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‘being mowed she would be gratified. Bvery lady 
‘oF girl who has been a member from its inception 
to the present time has in her own Way contrib 
uted fot tits succes. 

‘After the closing of the school and the chil~ 
dren were bused to Tisdale, the SS. Ladies Club 
bought the schoo! and site, it has been @ good 
investment. Many social occasions such as the 
yearly potlick supper and wiist drives are held in 
je-as well ss the bridal showers. I's now used 
exclusively for quilting and some of the ladies 
‘meetings as well ts Connaught Far meetings and 
‘Community College meetings on a regular bass 

has been a great district, and ladies club co 
belong to and a staunch loyalty sill pervades. 1 
have enjoyed my association with them, 








WATERFIELD SCHOOL 
DISTRICT #2678 

‘On March I, 1910 a group of peonle gathered 
atthe Frank Berry home to discuss the possibilty 
‘of forming a school district. Some of the people 
in attendance were Mr. Mold, John William 
Berry, George Sehiltroth, A.J. Smith, Ben 
Farmer, J. Caskey and Me’R. B. Duguid 

‘On July 7, 1910 a pattion was made for the 
foonation of the Armley School District #2678 
‘now knovin as Waterfield S.D. Sections included, 
iwere 3210.36 on Township 47 Range 1s West of, 
the 2 Meridian, also sections Ito Sand 81017 in 
T48 Ri W2M 

‘On Aug. 15,110 the firs official nesting was 
held at the Petkin home in connection with the 
organization of the Armley 8.D. The chairman 

















was A. J, Smith and the socretary was R. B. 
Duguid. In the afternoon another meeting was 
held with J, Wallington as chairman and R. B, 
‘Duguid as secretary so resident ratepayers could 
sgn the delaration required by section I8 of the 
School Ordinance. A poll was then opened for 
‘one hour to vote on the formation of the pro 
posed district, The results were five in favor and 
{vo against, A poll was then opened for one hour 
for the election of trustes, The results were A. J. 
Smith, B. Farmer, W. Perkin, G. Schltr, 3. 
‘Caskey and R. B. Duguid elected, A. J. Smith 
‘chairman and R. B, Duguid as secretary 

On April 21, 191 a meeting was held atthe 
Perkin home forthe ratepayers 10 decide if the 
school would be constructed of wood or brick. 
Brick was chosen, Some of the estimated cost are 
as follow; Brick $250, laying brick S150, plaster 
$35, hauling brick and sand $6, joists Si, three 
days plastering SIS, Nooring $25, shingles $48, 
‘doors S15, windows $20, paint and painting $40, 
and drawing plans S10. The total estimated cost 
was $961 $0, A sample of brick was sent away 0 
be analyze. 

‘Aca meeting on July 20, 191 itwas found that 
it would be necessary to issue debentures to the 
extent of $1200, repayable in 10 or more equal 
instalments not bearing interest at a greater rate 
than eight Se per annum, These debentures were 
to be used for the purpose of purchasing a site, 
teresting a school house, furnishing same and any 
‘other expenses that may occur in order to place 
the school house in proper order for teaching 10 

‘On Nov. 1, 91 a decision was made Co build 
1 frame school with inside dimensions 20x24 
feet and 0 foot ceilings with acapacty of 8 1024 
children. They also deposited in the bank a gov 
{ernment school grant of $501 

















On Feb, 19, 1912 a school site was chosen on 
the suthesst corner of NE 3-a8-14-W2 belong 
ingto William Perkin. It was three miles east and 
one half mile north of the junction of #35 and 
W535 highways, A description of the specifica 
tions for building of the schoo! is found in the 
‘mine books which willbe placed in the Tisdale 
School Division Office. The trustees advertised 
forthe first teacher in April ofthat year. In May 
Mrs. Doyle was hired asthe first caretaker. The 
school was built ia the summer of 1912, A home 
steader, Charles Harvey, was the contractor with 
‘other neighbors from the area helping. He also 
built the teacher's desk, That year a tender was 
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accepted for banking the school with manure at 
the cost of $2. 

‘On Now, 2, 1912 Mrs. Teale wa hited for $608 
‘month and school was to commence at 9 o'clock 
fon Nov. 4. The school opened its doors to 22 
Students. Many ofthe children had not attended 
School before this, Hence 21 out of 22 sadents in 
fhe age range of five to 15 were in grades Ito LV. 
Some of the children had to walk up to four 
niles. Many families lacked the proper clothing 
for they had no idea of the harshness of the 
climate in this new land. Sometimes gunny sacks 
‘ere uted for winter footwear 

‘At a meeting on Jan. 19, 1915, due to the 
confusion with mail berween Armley School and 
Anmley Post Office, application was made to 
change the name to Waterfield School District 
The post office at Ben Farmer's had been named 
Waterfield after a homesteader, Harry Water- 
field, who was living in the district. Ths solved 
the mail problem, Other names considered were 
Leafield, Ashted and Ashford. At the same 
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meeting it was desided to buy all the books for 
the schoolchildren. Caretaking ofthe school was 
given to different families for a two month 


period. School taxes around this time were 6 
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an acte, In 1918 tender was accepted from Mr. 
Harvey to build the school addition for $1067, 

‘On March 24, 1919 the boundaries were 
changed to include 25 to 28 in township 47 and 1 
ta S and 8 to [2 in township 48. 

‘A singing bridge built of page wire and 
plank, hung over the Carrot River and served asa 
foot bridge for the children to get t0 schoo. 
There were a lot of sloughs so the children would 
tse poles to eros, leaving them there fo use when 
they returned 

From early years an important ritual each 
morning was the rising of the fag, a duty per~ 
formed by one of the students. Ice blocks were 
packed for drinking water and when melted, a 
‘community dipper was used. In 1926 an ie house 
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was buile for $76. Each winter huge piles of wood 
were collected forthe years fuel supply. Tenders 
‘were let out for hauling of ice and wood. 

In 1934 a teacherage was built. Before that 
teachers boarded atthe homes in the district. 

Chiltren made their own entertainment and 
assoon as weather permited, there was skating 
fink in the same spot the summer all eames were 

layed. Water was hauled for the rink by the 

Fathers and later by the boys when they got their 
license. There is a description of the Waterfield 
slide in Norman White's history 

One trip to Armley was probably not en- 
joyed. Henry Schilteoth took the children in an 
‘open sleigh tothe Municipal doctor to have their 
tonsils removed. The children were brousht back 
the same day 

Highlights of the year were the annual Christ~ 
‘mas Concert, the school picnic atthe end of the 
‘School term and the Field Day competitions held 
a Armley and later at Ridgedale. Bill Manton, 
Bert and Jim Staples and Mac Schiltcoth were 
some ofthe farmers who used their trucks 0 take 
Students to these events. Waterfield had many 
good athletes over the years, winning three 
Shields that hung at the front ofthe school. They 
were later moved to the Armley Hall when the 
‘hol closed 








(On Jan. 31, 1948 there was discussion on mov 
ing the seool to the center of the district, In the 
summer of 1950, the school was moved one-half 
mile south and one-half mile west of 1s original 





In the fall of 1954, school buses started trans 
porting high schoo! pupils to Tisdale. Students 
‘aught the bus at Ivan McCullough's where the 
‘door was always open for the student to get out, 





of the weather. A warm thank you goes 10 the 
McCullough. The students attended the old high 
School until the fall of 1955 when the Tisdale Unit 
Composite High Schoo! was opened. In 1956 





installed and bring power into the 

‘When Waterfeld was closed in 1962 there 
were 13 pupils enrolled. Mrs. Hazel Wrsley was 
te, Da Manon, es fone Cowes NG the last teacher. The pupils were sent t0 
eve Carma Heya Fre: Jo-Ann Swanson, Ridgedale except for those high school students 
‘Wendy Supes, Bars wi ander who wanted to attend the school in Tisdale. Dur~ 
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“The Waterfield reunion, held in conjunction 
with Connaught Fair, was termed a resounding 
Success by committee members. One hundred 
and three former pupils, teachers and parents 
signed the register and enjoyed renewing friend 
Ships and browsing through the display. 

‘Guess were interested in looking a the many 
‘mounted pictures and in seeing the banner again 
that was used in the Field Days. Also displayed 
were the three shields Won many times at these 
Field Days and held by Waterfield school at the 
time of closing. There was a well an early map, 2 
list of volunteers in Armed Services from this 
area and a poem “Saskatchewan Calls. Us 
Home". An interesting item was a tablecloth 
centered by a picture of the school surrounded by 
an inner circle of names of al the teachers and an 
‘outer cree ofall the pupils who had attended the 
School nits Fifty yeas of operation. The corners 
‘were bright withthe Saskatchewan logo and the 
lily. This was given asa lucky draw prize and won 
by Wilfred Allchi. 

‘The group all gathered for pictures and at this 
time Mark Schltroth and Norman White made 
presentations 0 the oldest ceacher returning and 
the person travelling the longest distance for the 
event. Mrs. Marion Betry (Munroe) received the 
teacher plague having taught in 1917-1918, Mr. 
Clifford Mohr came from England and received 
the travelling plague. All former teachers were 
honored aswell. Receiving engraved spoons were 
Mrs, Gertrude Barnes, Mrs. Margaret Bell, Ms. 
Allreda Bourne and Mrs. Hazel Wrigley, while 
Mr. C. C. Dymond and Mr. Bill Klassen reccived 
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‘engraved letter openers. The committee pre- 
Sented Mildred Staples with agit of ceramies in 
appreciation of her work done on the display 

Te was trly an exciting and memorable event 
for those coming home but also for those who 
have remained here. 


WATERFIELD LADIES’ CLUB 
submitted by Dorothy Manton 

‘Meetings were held once @ month in the 
homes, We had the regula officals and meetings 
were started with the Lord's Prayer. We gave a 
Kitchen hint at rol cal. T recall Ruby White and 
Ethel Caskey bringing their crocheting to the 
meetings. At that time pillowslips, petticoats, 
fe, were edged with crochet work 

‘There was always a quilt on hand in ease 
someone bad fre or was very hard up. 

‘During the war we would get remnants from 
Eatons and Simpsons which were made into 
‘uit, We made one a month and some of them 
were sent to help the Russians when they were 
being hit hard, Many pairs of socks and mitts 
‘vere knitted for the Rel Cross, 1 be sent to the 
boys overseas 

In spring there was a bazaar to make @ litle 
smotey, Asi or eight inch cupi dol, wearing a 
‘skirt of small gilt safety pins, would sell for 25 

‘Afr harvest was over there was a fowl sup 
per, and in the leanee years it was a bean supper 
There would be a great variety of home baked 
beans, vegetables, home-made bread and pies 
‘made with wild fruit, T recall, Grace Zado (Ru~ 
‘Sell) made the most delicious fresh brown bread 
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and baked beans and nobody could make @ 
femon jelly rol like Ethel Caskey 

Travel o mestngs was on foot, by buggy oF 
‘wagon in summer and sleigh of toboggan (horse 
‘draw in winter, Twas a nice socal afternoon 
‘with an exchange of household hints and recipes 
land very good visit. The meetings usually ended 
after a lunch 

‘Some of the ladies that attended were: Ruby 
White, Marjorie White, Ethel Caskey, Mary 
Schiltroth, Mrs, Bensen, Barbara Rageth (my 
Mother), Mrs. Albert White, Mildred Schroth, 
Eva Hainstock, Mrs. Henry Mohe, Mrs. Bil 
Mohr, Mrs. Fred Berry, Gracie Zado (Russel), 
Pansy Manton, Eleanor Alfchin and myself, 
Dorothy Manton 


Field Days 

Schools were encouraged to participate in 
track and field evens in competition with other 
trea schools. In 1927 Ivan Hollingshead took 
four pupils to Codette in his car where they 


entered the track events with other students, 
They won afar share of ribbons and the day was 
considered a success, The following year local 
Schools were organized and a Feld Day was held 
in Armley. Pupils were divided into seven age 
soups with ¢Wo participants from each schoot 
Allowed to enter each event in their age group. 
Competitions were held for high jump, broad 
jump, 75,100, or 150 yard dash tree legged race, 
hurdles, ball throw and each school entered a ball 
team, Points ere given for fits second and 
third prizes and atthe end ofthe day points were 
fudded up and a shield was presented tothe school 
‘winning the most points. Individual cups and 
‘medals were given to the student winning the 
‘most points in each age group. Mrs. Mildred 
Hollingshead spent many years in the centre of 
the sports grounds beneath an umbrella, where 
‘She recorded the points of every winner. 

hools participating were: Malus, Water- 
field, Leacross, Ditton Park, Preston, 
Riverstone, and fora shorter time, iver Stream 
and Armley. The Field Days alternated between 
AAmmiley and Leacross until'some of the sports 
‘rounds in Leacross was not available for the 
vent, From 1935 to 1940 was held in Armley. It 
was taken to Ridgedale in 1982 and has continued 
there since or alternated with Zenon Park and 
‘Arborfield. About that time the practice of using 
banners was begun. Two pupils Would carry the 








banner, leading their school inthe parade that 
started off the competitions 

‘Another change that took place was the wear 
ing apparel, particularily with the female partici~ 
pants, Dresses were worn by gils, winter or 
Summer, and shorts or slacks were uncommon, 
However both made their appearance and 
though considered Indiscrect by'a segment of 
society of that day, their popularity has increased 
rather than diminished 

‘Asrutal schools close participants and events 
change but there remains Keen competition for 
track and field activities 

‘A shield of some considerable age and 
inseribed with “Connaught Inter School Sports” 
was eld by Waterfield and can only be presumed 
tobe the reward for 1928. Leacross was the win 
‘er ofthe shield in 1929 and Waterfield held for 
the following thre years as well as 941. Manlius 
faptured it in 1936, 1938 and 1940 while Ditton 
Park held i in 1937 and 1939. Records for the in, 
between years are missing 
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THE OLD IRON PUMP 


That old iron pump in the school yard 
Brings arash of memories to me, 

And I long to go back to my childhood 
‘Though I know it never can be 

{can se that old batered dipper 

That we each drank from in tura, 

Nor worried about germs or microbes — 
Such things caused us litle concern. 
{cans till hear the creak ofthe handle 

‘AS we primed it each frosty morn, 

‘And stil ast the clear Bracing nectar 
‘That puts city water to scorn. 

With a start return to the present; 

Turn the tap on my bright shiny sink. 
Take a cup from the Dixie dispenser 

‘And have'a chlorine-flavoured drink. 

For these things we should all be grateful 
So perhaps Iam rally a chump, 

But tonight I would gladly exchange them 
Fora drink from that old iron pump, 


Memories 


“Memories of Waterfield — Dorothy Manton 

The school was the meeting place for al. It 
was used for church, picnics, meetings, several 
tals were held there as well asthe event of the 
eat — the Christmas Concert 

"The men came early to put up a stage and 
‘move the piano onto it, Women sent white sheets 
for curtains. Benches were brought over from the 
church, Gas lamps were used until power came 
‘The weather was usually very cold so everyone 
vas bundled up in the bottom of the sleigh box 
Aer leaving the women and children at the 
School the men would try to find a barn forthe 
horses. Early arrivals used the school barn, and 
‘when that was full was on to Henry and Ben 
Schiltgoth’s, They would walk or run back tothe 
school for the concert, After the evening was over 
the men would hike back forthe tum and sleigh 
to take the family home. 

To pass the long winters, there were social 
evenings every two weeks, alternating with other 
Aistrcis. Young and old came. They danced, 
Someone would recite a poem, sing a song or step 
dance, then there was more dancing wali lunch 
‘was served. Does anyone remember the ast one 
fon the floor schottische"? The musicians would 
‘art to play ther instruments, guitar, violin and 
mouth organ, ata regular speed. Then towards 
theend, they would speed up until there was only 
‘one couple left on the floor. What a erat fesling 
tobe that couple, but oh how tired! 

Coffee wat made ina boiler on the old barrel, 
stove. Over lunch the men talked of cutting 
‘wood, tipping a load of hay, someone's cow 
soing'throush the ice oF a horse who got into a 
bin of oats, On the other side the ladies talk was 
of quilting, a sick child, a new method of ean- 
fing, someone had a new washing machine or & 
{rip to Tisdale by team and sleigh to see a doctor. 
‘The fee for the evening was 25€ for the men and 
the ladies brought lunch. When times were real 
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hard the charge was 108. After buying coffee and 
sugar, the rest was given tothe musicians. 

‘Occasionally, 2 group would learn, then 
practice a play for many weeks until they fel it 
tvas done well enough to present to the public, 
They would then acti out in the school, perhaps 
Armley, Carlea or Silver Stream. 

Th summer there were ball games, Thee prac- 
tice was after supper or sometimes Saturday 
afternoon, Very few had bikes so most of ther! 
‘walked to practice or came by horse and buggy, 

The school was not only the place for learning 
but the central meeting place for families. Oh, 
‘what good memories we have! 





1 Remember — Ted Lambsdown, 

Wes and I eating a dozen eggs on Easter 
‘morning which turned out to be is mother's exgs 
for nesting 

Going to church meeting ina sleigh and com- 
ing home ina toboggan. 

Going to Weldon Hanna's wedding dance 
and someone with the crock of Brovn Sugar 

"The night Tommy Jones was born. Trying to 
start the model T among other things. Someone 
‘was in their pyjamas. 

‘Breaking ff MeCullough’s gate post withthe 
sleigh box. 

‘Going to Ridgedale on Saturday night with 
someone's Model T Ford. Remember Charlie! 

‘Jean coming to meet me when Ieame in from 
‘work, to be carted tothe house 

‘Someone running with wet feet one day. 

Some girls sending me home because they had 
1 date. (Ladmit I was rather seedy looking but 
hhad been away working all week and had quite a 
beard and so on.) 

“The gt in the red dress. Remember Harold? 

Weshitting a mouse so ard he broke the fork 
handle, The boss never knew for 30 years oF $0 
hhow the handle got broken, 











Baking bread for Grannie Hanna, not geting 
theoven hot enough. Theloaves were monstrous, 

Going to Walt Badgers almost every Saturday 
right to hear the hocky game on radio as there 
‘were not many radios around a the time. 

T cannot quit without paying tribute to Mrs 
Melntyte, Mrs. Marsonette (atthe time) and 10 
Grannie Hanna, also Clarence and Janet Jones 
‘who welcomed ime into their homes as one of 
their own; also many others in the district and a 
few special girls and men fiends, some of whom 
are no longer with us 





Recollections — Lawrence Allein 

‘We were a large Family and there were chores 
for everyone; gathering eggs, feeding chickens, 
tending the gatden, feeding and watering live 
Sock and the never ending, twice a day cow 
milking. We boys progressed t0 more manly 
assignments such as operating our Mode) “D” 
‘Case tractor on stel wheels, haying, assisting the 
{heeshing crew and later harvesting with thecom- 
bine. 

Not all our tasks were enjoyed. Our farm had 
considerable unbroken acreage. The brush cutter 
‘vas called in from time to time to clear more 
land. Dad always insisted thatthe fallen trees be 
salvaged for firewood. Weeks of difficult hand 
‘work were required to im, haul and pile wood, 
Serub piles were burned and the land declared 
ready forthe breaking plow. To teenagers, there 
fare few jobs more distasteful during the hot days 
of summer, than picking roots! 

“An exiting time for young farm people has 
always een harvest time. How we anxiously 
‘waited for the first sight of the tractor and 
{threshing machine moving onto a field of neatly 
stooked grain, followed closely by teamsters with 
horses and hay racks, and field pitchers. Every~ 
‘neared the traditional three prong fork. Gra~ 
haries were already positioned in the fields, 
marked where the threshing machine would be 
Setup to blow the high stacks of fresh straw. Dad 
would usually hire at least one man as harvest 
help. Stuart Beattie was one man that I 
remeinber, He slept in a nev granary in ou yard 
and was a favorite of the children. Uncle Edwin 
Allein, other relatives and neighbors joined to 
Torm a crew. I remember, asa barefoot child, 
carrying inches (othe field crew and, on occa” 
‘Son being invited to sit in the stubble and eat a 
‘cucumber sandwich and even have tea with the 
big men, The machines and men moved from 








field to feld and Farm to farm until harvest was 
done. 

‘Our mother prepared meals for the harvest 
ers, Bread was baked and meat cooked ona wood 
Stove, pumping heat into an already over-warm 
kitchen, Coen was cooked in large pots and vege 
tables came fresh from the garden. Fresh cream, 
$0 thick it had (o be spooned from the bowl, was 
furmed into home made butter. Supper Was Us 
ally served just after dark. Horses weren't 
equipped with headlights, nor were actors io 
those day, so harvesting stopped at dusk. Horses 
dnd crew required feeding’ and rest, having 
‘worked since first light. School started just a5 
harvest got under way and that was just plain 
unfair. However if we were considered big 
‘enough to be needed at home we were sometimes 
given a few days’ grace from clases, 

Stories are told and retold of threshing expe- 
riences and crews and ie was, unquestionably, 2 
‘unique era All that remains now are memories, 
yellowing photographs and rusting, unused 
threshing machines in @ few yards, Drive belts 
‘were long ago tolled up and stored away. The 
Combine not only replaced the threshing 
‘machine, the teamsters, horses and racks and 
Field pitchers, but also denied the next generation 
an experience to remember 

‘Waterfield School District #2678, proclaimed 
the sign on our rural, one room sehool 

‘We had a new teacher every year of two and. 
students were always anxious fo know about the 
new occupant of the teacherage. The teacher 
moved in a few days before school opened and 
Stories immediately began circulating showing 
the teacher asa person to be feared and causing 
treat dismay among incoming students. What & 
feliet when the stories were proven false. I think 
‘ost ofthe stores were started by young people 
Who hia finished school and were perpetuating 
the eruelt inflicted on them when they went to 
school 

“The teacherage and school were without elec 
riity and running water. The school was heated 
by burning cord wood in a large barrel fashioned 
nto a stove, During my lst years atthe school I 
‘was paid SIS a month to ensure thatthe fire was 
Ticeariy in the morning and the water cooler kept 
full. Eileen MeLachlan received the same amount 
to sweep the school and tidy up. There were 
fextreme cold snaps and I'd arrive at school to 
find the trusty thermometer reading 45-50 
degrees below zero. The faithful old stove would 
Soon be glowing cherry red and the building was 











quite comfortable by the time the other students 
arrived. The protective guard rail around the 
Stove was draped with gloves, hats and other 
Anil of clothing, The floor around the stove 
‘was covered with a variety of footwear, 


Hockey was the favorite winter sport of most 
‘young peopl in the area and was played on Uncle 
Frank White's horseshoe shaped slough most 
Saturday afternoons. Play was preceded by an 
hour or so of snow shoveling to lear the ice. A. 
broken hockey stick was the ultimate tragedy 
because it could only be replaced during some 
future tip to Nipawin or Tisdale. Meanwhile you 
hoped that some other player ad a spare stick 
you could borrow to get you back into the fray 
‘The puck disappearing into a snow bank quickly 
brought the action to'a halt until it was found. 
CCold weather had little effect on our enthusiast 
a cold fect and frozen skin were accepted 
Teeatna hazard do’ eal ny four 

making it bg in the NHL. Uncles Frank 
White and Tames Caskey, and Harty Waterfed 
were sometimes involved in the game and Aunts 
Margery Whice and Ethel Caskey regularly 
opened their homes, providing warm drinks and 
snacks at the end ofa game. It gave usachanceto 
thaw out before starting home. Wiener roasts 
land skating parties were held onthe same slough 
and everyone could enjoy the fun, A bonfire gave 
A cheery glow to the festivities, A line of skaters 
playing crack the whip would roar with laughter 
everytime they sent the poor soul an the end of 
the line hurtling into the snowbank. 











Roads became very treacherous when it 
rained and often became impassable. Car wheels, 
plugged solid and had to be cleared by hand, 

Horses or tractors were used to pall vehicles out 
of ditches and skid them along roadways to get 
‘hem home, Inthe fall cars were put away. There 
‘was no organized snow removal soa change was 
made to horses and slighs, cabooses and cutters 

Travel was restricted to local shopping which was 
done atthe two general stores in Armley. We had 
a caboose built by Dad and Uncle Edwin. It had 
two seats, a small tin stove and a light on the 
roof, powered bya sik volt battery. We did most 
‘of our winter travel init, When we used an open 
sleigh it was exciting to get a length of rope and 
‘our skiis and be pulled along behind it. Roads 
ould blow in'and become difficult, even for 
horses, Travellers were then forced (0 travel in 
farmers fields where the snow was not so deep. It, 
as a sure sign of spring when vehicles appeared 





‘once again, Our 1928 Chevrolet sedan always 
seemed glad tobe back inservice. 

‘Train travel was very popular when T was 
young. Steam locomotives sent # chill through 
‘me when they came hissing and snorting nto the 
ation. ‘The locomotive seemed to wait impa- 
tiently, panting guiely and ringing its bell as 
passengers scrambled aboard and cteam cans and 
‘ther Ireight were loaded or unloaded. The signal 
was given to the engineer and the tain would 
‘move off with tremendous blasts of steam from 
its stack 

With spring came Mom's order of baby 
chicks and turkeys from Smith's Hatchery in 
Tisdale and two boxes of bees for Dad. Mom 
loved her chiekens and could be found sitting in 
the brooder house surrounded by her small 
friends, all peeping for attention. She loved the 
animals and they loved het. Dad looked after the 
bees, Mom was never an avid bee lover. How= 
ever, by fallthe bees had done their job an pails 
‘of honey would be extracted from the hives. Dad 
‘managed to get afew stings every year and some- 
times his system would react unfavorably to the 
poison. The smoker he carried, bee veil and 
loves he wore, Were no guaranice against the 
‘ees wrath at having thei hives invaded, 

‘Times have changed. Modern machinery 
‘bears tte resemblance tothe implements used in 
ry childhood. Roads are improved, paved or at 
Teast oiled, Television links the rural population 
to world cvents, Many former residents passed 
away. The next generation took over and family 
‘names common in heearly days atestll perpetu 
ated, 





Memories of Armley — Rose Matle (Zoboski) 
Sherman 

Bernice remembers when she was two or three 
years old and spending time in the Armley Hos- 
pital with a bout of scarlet fever. Being quaran- 
{ined in her room, she remembers Mrs. Ramsden 
sitting in her doorway and patiently reading 
“Felix the Cat” to her 

remember the Regional Field Day held in 
Armley and Bernice winning the high jump tro- 
‘hy for the I2 and under group. 

‘We always laugh when we recall the Christ- 
‘mas Concerts, Bernice and Dick Hunter played @ 
Violin duet. They stood close together to read the 
notes from the musie sheet on the stand, Ber 
nice’s bow came dangerously close to poking 
Dick inthe eye so he took one step away. Bernice 
‘moved a sep close io him and in turn Dick made 











his move, This course of action was repeated 
few times with the audience enjoying the perfor 
mance. Though thei laughter began with modest 
form, by the completion of their act, it was 
magnified many times. Truly i was funny! The 
‘only contribution I made was when the class 
participated in drills and we would all maech in 
time to the piano onto the stage in our crepe 
paper costumes, The teachers worked very hard 
Preparing usall for that concert 

remember picking wild strawberries in the 
field across from the elevators; walking t school 
in summer and riding in the heated caboose in 
winter. Beenice and Matthew Wassill were always 
teasing each other and I remember once, Bernice 
in exasperation, landing a lunch pail over his 
head. In that small space, the odd time a couple 
‘of boys would get into a skirmish but for the most 
par, Think we were prety well behaved for we 
allknew wecould get kicked out and have ro walk 
home. 

remember coming home from sehool one 
day to find Mom and al the town ladies having a 
Tuncheon break from ther “quilting bee." Thad 
never seen so many faney sandwiches and cakes 
ft our house, I can also remember going to the 
‘odd birthday party where all the lite gels had 
beautiful ringlets and onc or twoin fancy, ruffled 
‘dresses. Mom kept our hai simple and short and 
‘our dresses lacked those frills. 1 was usually 
‘envious for a while but I'm sure ringlets and 
rules wouldn’t have suited me a all 

My very earliest recollection was when I was 
about thee of four years old, Thad walked over 
to play with Keith Oliver. His dad had started 
nails in & board and Keith would pound them 
‘down the rest of the way. I pointed to nail he 
had missed and his hammer came down on my 
finger. I havea lump on that finger to this day. 

‘Before Bob could talk he'd stand on our play 
chairs or any chair or stool and start jabbering 
and waving his arias. Dad would laugh and say 
he was going tobe a preacher. I remember chas~ 
ing him once, in our play. He was running very 
fast and bumped his forehead on the corner of 
the table, He ull carries that sear but the spank 
ing I received didn't take long o heal. 

‘The records I remember Mom and Dad play 
ing onour wind-up gramaphone were “Red Sails 
in the Sunset" and a George Formby record 
“When I'm Cleaning Windows.” Mom used (0 
listen to al those soaps onthe radio, Ma Perkins 
and Pepper Young's Family 

‘Oh, how about the vegetable man that came 











to Armley in his horse drawn cart in the late 
summer? We'd run home and yell, “Mom, 
‘Mom, the pea man is here, 

‘We had two dogs. Our very intelligent police 
og died rather young but Dad often told us 
stories about that dog. Old Spot, on the other 
hand, was just avery good natured Colic. His 
only tick was “shake a paw"” and we kids had 
him show i off as often as we could, When we 
moved to the farm, two year old Marion had 
disappeared one morning, Dad had looked 
‘everywhere and finally when he looked down the 
road he started to laugh. He got in the ear and 
drove after the two, watching as he came nearer 
to them. With Marion gripping his hait tightly, 
‘Old Spot was walking her back to town. He hated 
the farm and would run away and back to town 
‘every chance he got. He would stop and let Mar— 
ion est fora while then resume his walking. Dad 
‘gave them both a fide back home. However, he 
Started roaming with other dogs and that was his 
‘dgwnfall. Od Spot had to be put away 











School Days at Manlius — Velma (Marsonette) 
Loskot 
‘On one first day in April weal had a hey-day 

playing tricks on one anther as well as one oF 
to onthe teacher, lan Hollingshetd. For some 
‘unknown reason Ivan seemed to be much m 
tolerant of our shenanigans that day than was 
usual. “Perhaps,” we thought, “He is remem- 
bering when he was a kid.” After the last recess, 
When clases resumed we noticed that instead of 
the next days assignments, etc. on the black 
hoard, practically one whole blackboard had 
been filled with numerical math problems, six 
digit long and as many deep, of addition, tens of 
thousands subtracted from a few mote, long 
division and multiplication. No mention was 

ade of these until Just prior to dismissal when 
fade VI and up were asked to remain after 
School. We were informed that seeing we'd ad 
such a good time all day, maybe we would like a 
lite more. We were to complete, corrcty, all 
the problems on the board before we could leave 
for home, That seemed like a pretty severe 
Punishment as most of us had from two t0 four 
miles to travel pls farm chores to do ater tha. 
‘Anyway, Ivan Was srit and meant what he said, 
fo everyone settled dawn so earnestly you could 
Almost hear a pin drop. After about ten minutes 
the silence was broken when our teacher with a 
big rin on his face said “April fool, — Class 
cismissed.” 























[Another incident I remember was the one and 
only time I and pethaps most of the other older 
pupils ever played hookey from school. One 
lear, frosty winter morning the students from 
Armley were all excited about a dog sled derby 
being run between Nipawin and Tisdale that day 
The lead team was expected to reach a spot on 
Highway 35 east of Armley at about 9:30 A.M. 
None of us ever having seen a dog-team soon 
joined inthe excitement. Just whose brain-child 
iewas, but soon our cutier and several toboggan 
loads of older pupil hit out (without permission) 
to see this wonderful event. It was really a treat 
Worth waiting for as we watched the tiny speck in 
the distance develop into a well-matched team of 
sleaming, well groomed huskis, thelr beady eyes 
Shining and their pink tongues lolling, go by. The 
driver with one moceasined foot riding on the 
back of the light sled and the other almost 
appearing 10 be pushing as if 10 ald the dogs with 
their load, called steraly to his lead dog to 
"Mush", as his whip cracked obedience aboveall 
their heads, As the teams were spaced 20 minutes 
or 50 apart we couldn't spare the time from 
élasses 10 see the whole race but we all felt this 
adventure was worth the punishment awaiting 
When we got back to school. We did get a severe 
tongue lashing but I can't remember any other 
Punishment. Maybe, Mrs. Hollingshead would 
have loved to have joined our escapade and so 
‘was more lenient than had it been for any other 
‘One day, never being atop student in Math, 1 
was getting’ little help with a problem from 
Richard Healey who shared a double desk with 
‘my brother Harold justin front of Gertrude Haas 
and my desk, Mr. Ivan Hollingshead noticing 
this said, “Velma perhaps it would be much 
easier for Richard to help you if you shared the 
Same desk." When Ivan spoke you listened, #0 
the exchange took place. Richard and and of 
course the two innocent vietims, Harold and 
Gertrude. Right after this our teacher left the 
room, T'm sure to watch from behind the 
cloakroom door, just what would take place 
Harold, always the classroom clown, put his arm 
across the back oftheir desk as fo give Gertrude 
‘hug. In my embarassed state of mind 1 broke 
Jnto a nervous giggle just as Ivan re-entered the 




















room. Of course as punishment but also he felt to 
carry on in my happy mood, I was to remain in at 
ecess and write out $00 lines from my reader. 
[Needless to say I never did get that help for my 
‘math problem: but the lines from "To a Brook” 
chatter chatter as [flow — to join the brimming. 
river ete. could weite from memory for many 
years later. Yes, Ivan and Mildred Hollingshead 
‘were strict but I'm sure that most of us who were 
Tortunate enough to have either of both of ther 
as teachers are better off fori, 





Memories — Loretta Scott 

Picking many quarts of wild raspberties on 
four North Quarter and picking strawberries 
along the old Grede. Wilffed would half fil his, 
pail with leaves so he could get his pail file first. 

‘Meeting Mildred Staples out there forthe fest 
time, she had fallen from a tre and broken her 
arm. This was before we started school and we 
‘were both so shy, she hid behind Olive and I hid 
‘behind Eileen 

Going picking high bush cranberries near the 
river, Wilfed guided the horses tight tothe ede 
of the fiver bank but luckily the horses had 
enough horse sense to stop. 

‘Clarence and I helping our Dad stook, with 
Berton the tractor and Willred on the binder. 
Wilfred yelled at Bert for making a wrong tuen 
and Bert jumped off the trator and headed for 
home, leaving Wilfred stranded, 

Bringing the cows in from the pasture with 
‘our old Red Cow, Nee always inthe ea. 

The tea-paries at Mabel Richards, picking 
cchokecherries along the creek and swimming in 
the creek in summer and skating in winter 

{All the kids enjoying arde on Jeff, the pony. 

Christmas concerts, our big night of the year 
and playing hockey on the frozen creek with, 
‘Clarence and Bert snd frozen pucks. 

Hoeing potatoes with Dad, he would stop, 
Jean on the hoe and tell us One of his many 

‘Coming home from school and eating thick 
slices of Home made bread spread with thick 
‘ream and brown sugar. 

‘The first movies that were shown in Armley, 
especially the “Hunchback of Notre Dame” 

















Now power nes nts ae Ary 185. 
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Family Histories 


HUBERT AND VERA ALEXANDER 
submitted by Vera 

lubert Alexander was bor Sept. 21, 1907 in 
Nespawa, Man., one ofa family of five children. 
He reveived his education in Nespawa belore 
‘coming to Hagen, Sask. in 1936, Hedrove truck 
‘on a rural route picking up cans of cream and 
Selivering them to. Burns Creamery in Prince 
‘Albert. He met Vera Cromartie of Birch Hills 
land they were married in 1939. 

"We spent several years farming inthe Weir 
dale District before moving to Nipawin in 194, 
Hubert worked at various places, including & 
busines of hie own, before taking employment 
with the Searle Elevator. In 1985, he was trans- 
Ferred to Steen to work for the Federal Grain Co, 
‘who had amalgamated with Searle, We remained 
there for four years then moved with our two 
boys to. Armley and Herb became agent for 
Federal Gran, 

During the time we lived at Armley, the boys 
enjoxed playing bascbal in & league in Tidsale, 
Lyle was a member of a group of Armley boys 
who joined the Tisdale Air Cadet Squadron and 
‘was ane of those chosen fr a trip co Seattle with 
the cadets. Herb and I curled at Armley the fist 
winter we were there. When the rink closed we 
enjoyed the sport in the nearby towns, par 
ticipating in many bonspiels. Together we 
enjoyed fishing and camping and in hunting se 
Son, we spent many hours in the great outdoors 
after wild game. If T was unable to go, Herb 
‘would go with a group of neighbors who had the 
Same love forthe sport 

‘During our years at Armley, I enjoyed being a 
member of the Armley United Church Choir 
Afr 13 years at Armley, Herb retired from the 
‘levator and we moved to Nipawin in 1972 where 
wwe sill reside, We both bow! in a league in 

ipawin and we spend time gardening, fishing 
snd at numerous craft, 

















‘Our two sons Warren and Lyle both lve in 
admonton. Warren is Supervisor of Carburation 
with Cigas Products Lid, is martied and has one 
fon. Lyle is an electronics technicians with 
AABEX and docs a lot of travelling with his 
appliance company. He has two daughters 


KELSO FORBES ALEXANDER 
submitted by Jim Swanson, 

Kelso Alexander, age 18, of Silverstream 
P.0., was single and’eame west from Harwich, 
(Ont. He made entry for NE 10-48-14 W2 in 9, 
He lived on the homestead for part ofeach year 
from I9i to 11S. By 1915 he had 20 aeres broken, 
hhad built house, barn and done some fencing 
He received patent in 1915 

One Sunday in the fall of 94 when Arnold 
Peterson was visting at the Swanson shack he 
said he had seen a nice mule dee over on Feld 
ff Alexander's and wondered if Dad would like 
to go over there in the morning so they could try 
their luck. Mest was in short supply and the 
nights Were getting eo0!so plans were made tory 
for the big deer. Early next morning found the 
Ihunters staking the deer but he was not in his 
usual haunts. After making a big circle of the 
Field and some adjoining sloughs they decided to 
callin at Kelso's shack. They were crossing a dry 











slough just east of the shack and had forgotten 
Some of thet earlier caution, When they stepped 
into the open they spotted the big deer and they 
managed a few shots before he got to the bush 


‘When Kelso heard the shooting he took down 
the only gun he owned, an ancient muzzle loader 
that he kept for just such atime. Although it may 
have been better as a museum piece than a hunt 
ing rifle he was proud of his long barrelled gun, 
The boys found a trail of blood and followed 
slowly. The leaves were gone but the red willow 
made good cover for the deer, They eame to the 
bank of the reek and Kelso spotted the deer lying 
‘on the far bank. Up went the long gun and up 
Went the deer. Two more guns fied and the deer 
dropped. When they came up to him he was 
slumped forward. Arnold Peterson took out his 
hunting knife and atked Kelso to turn the deer 
‘over. Just ashe reached forthe horns they came 
‘upto meet him, Throwing his legs over the der’s 
neck he wrested him on his side while Arnold cut 
his throat. “Hal Bet you guys didn't know l used 
to wrestle sters ina rodeo. Glad I didn't have to 
ride im.” 








‘The mule deer, @ fine specimen, was subse 
quently photographed and later the head was 
‘mounted by Harry Harvey Is sil n our poses- 
Sion although somewhat the worse for wear 


BILL ALLARD. 
submitted by Harry Pickersgill 

Ill was born in Quebec and received his 
‘education ther, 

When World War I broke out he joined the 
Canadian Army. He was gassed quite Dad which 
affected him in later years. After his discharge 
Tom the army he worked on farms on the prair 
ies for afew years. Then he heard of land to be 
gotten as homesteads, so he came north and 
hhomestcaded NE 26-17-I1-W2 and took NW 
25-47-11-W2 fora soldier's grant. After living on 
this land for awhile he sold it to Marten Bellrby 
and bought land farther east 

He hada threshing outfit inthe early 30's and 
threshed the crops around the Megan District for 
a number of years. He liked stooking which he 
did around the Tisdale and Armley districts. He 
liked good horses which ne kept lke show stock 

He retired into Arborfeld about 1950, and 
passed away on October 3, 1983. Hes lad 0 rest 
Bathe St Lucy's Cemetery at Arborfield, Sask, 




















ARTHUR AND ELLEN ALLCHIN 
submitted by Wilfred and Neil 

Arthue Was bornat Larkfeld, Kent, England, 
His father, Benjamin, was a shoemaker who 
made shoes for the rich people who came to the 
shop to have measurements taken, He came 10 
‘Canada with his parents, three brothers and three 
sinters, when he was 17 years old, settling at 
Oshawa, Ont, He soon eft home and moved near 
Huntsville, Ont. to work in lumber camps. He 
told of sleping quarters so crowded that when 
fone wanted to turn aver, he would shout, “spoon, 
iu”. That meant everyone had to turn Over. He 
mei his wife to be, Ellen Taylor, when she 
worked at Hoodstown. They were married at her 
parent's home in Huntsville on April 27, 1882 
They soon moved to Kearney, Ont. where thelr 
first child was born, then back to Huntsville 
Where the next eight children were born. He Kept 





‘thr and Elon leh 


8 greenhouse and worked for the town, His wife 
had to run the greenhouse. They later moved 
back to Keamey where thei last ehild was bora, 
‘In 19, they moved to Melfort, Sask. with all 
the family but one girl who masried in Ontario. 
Melfort land was all taken up so he went t0 
‘Tisdale with another Englishman, George Clark, 
to look for land. They met an old friend from 
Ontario who took them to the Waterfield 








trict, They looked north, east and west and all 
they saw was red willow. George Clark went back 
fo Melfort, Arthur stayed and took up a home 
Stead on SE 9-48-14-W2, north of his son 
Clifton. They built on Clifion’s land as it was 
higher ground. Later he bult a two oom shack 
‘oa his own land just south ofthe fence Tine of Bill, 
White, now Fim Swanson’s land 

He was a born gardener and sold a fot of 
bedding plants in the distrit, The garden was 
stretly private and children knew not to run over 
that garden, He was akind man and thought alot 
of his grandchildren, When picking up potatoes, 
‘on every pal or sack he carried to the cellar, he 
“lvays left potato on top so he could keep track 
‘of how many potatoes there were. 

"Arthur and Ellen went 10 Huntsville in 1926 
for "Old Home Week" and visited their 
daughter, her husband and children. This was the 
first time they'd seen her since 191. Ellen made 
tqite afew tips back but Arthur did not accom= 
pany her. 

‘Arthur died on Feb. 4,193, at75 years of age 
after a short illness with his heart. Ellen died 
April 9, 1984, atthe age of 90. They are buried at 
Silver Stream Cemetery, They had a family of 
three boys and eight gis 

‘Alice (Mrs, Thomas Hil) of Taylorside. 

‘esse died in Ontario 

Harold died ina hunting accident at Kearney 

Mabel (Mrs. Richard Clark) of Huntsville 

Clifton of Armley. 

Ruby (Mrs. William White) of Armley. (See 
‘William White history) Her twin sister Peal died 
asa baby at Huntsville 

Ethel (Mrs, James Caskey) of Armley. (See 
James Caskey history) 

edwin of Aral. 

Marjorie (Mrs, Frank White) of Nipawin. 
(See Frank White history) 

Pleanor (Mrs, Wiliam Matice) of Regina, 
Sask, (See William Matice history) 

Tie only surviving member is Marjorie. 














CLIFTON AND EDITH ALLCHIN 
submitted by Wilfred and Nell Allchin 

‘Clifton was born Aug. 3, 1891 at Kearney, 
Ont, to Arthur and Ellen Alchin. He came west 
‘vith his parents to Melfort in April of 191. He 
tworked for his Uncle Herbert Taylor asa hired 
Iman for seven years, In 1918, he moved to his 
hhomestead which he'd applied for in 1, toca 
tion NE 4-48-14-W2, His father Arthur Allchin 
downed the quarter to the north, They lived 


1st 
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together until 1918 at which time Arthur built a 
two room shack on his land. Clifton’s brother 
Edwin homesteaded NW 33-47-14-W2, They 
farmed together, buying most oftheir equipment 
together until early 1950' when they farmed sep 
rately, Clifton farmed his father's land, 

‘Clifton always raised a lot of cattle and 
horses, The lack of water was a big draw back. In 
the early days they watered the cows at Edin's 
place, ‘They'd start the cows across Harvey's 
place and old “Watch” the dog would take them 
there and bring them home. Later they had 10 
take the catle to the Carrot River everyday for 

Their frst house, built on a high spot, was @ 
‘one and haf storey wood frame house approx- 
mately 26 fet by 30 feet with four rooms. fe was, 
heated with wood which was easy to obtain. The 
fires would die down during the night and it 
wasn't uncommon to find the water pal {roze 
Solid inthe morning 

“Tisdale was the main town in very early days 
Grain was hauled there and mail and supplies 
picked up. 

‘Coming home fom a trip to Arborfeld for 
lumber, Clifton gave a ride 10a young gel from 
Ditton Park. This was his future bride, Edith 
Wrigley. She was born Sept. 29, ISI in Moose 
Jaw to Wilfred and Mary Louisa Wrigley. They 




















were married in Arborfield on Oct, 5, 1932 at 
David Lioyd’s home by a Mr. Ashdown. Mrs 
Lloyd prepared a wedding supper, alin Tine style 
and asked theie family and friends to it 

They settled on the farm, putting i long hard 
{days to provide for their large family. To them 
were born eight children, six of whom are still 
livin. Shiley (John sce Stacey history; Wilfred 
(Carolyn): Dennis — deceased, ruptured appen= 
dix in 1943; Laurence (Valerio); Bevery; Gilbert, 
(Dorothy); Neil (Gloria) and a baby. girl, 
unnamed, died at birth in 1989. 

‘Clifton aitended the "Breaking of Bread” at 
Arborfield for some years until they had services 
at the Gospel Hall one half mile south of thet, 
place. The attending of Sunday School and meet~ 
ings played a very important rote in the family 
upbringing. Providing clean, whit shirts for the 
five boys was a big chore, requiting many hours 
fon the serubboard and the use of the sed irons. 

In order to feed the family Mom always grew 
big garden, picked wild fruit baked bread tnd 
‘churned butter. We always had a numberof milk 
cous, We sold eream and used theeream cheques 
tobuy the staple foods they coulda’t grow. Mom 
always had chickens and would spend many 
hhoursin the brooder house with baby chicks. She 
especially liked the Bantam hens and their locks 

"The children all started school at Waterfield, 
some taking further education at Two Rivers and 
Tisdale. Highlights from the country school were 
the Christmas concerts and sports days. The boys 
played hockey and loved a good softball game, 

“The weather conditions years ago seemed 
more extreme. Thunder storms would last for 
hours, snow would pileup tothe telephone tines, 
closing the roads for days or sometimes until 
spring. 

Christmas day 1948, Uncle Edwin was going 
home with his horses. One horse, “King” fell 
through the well eovering of a new ice well. The 
neighbours (Haywards, MeLachlan's and Frank 
White) came to help with the all night job of, 
rescuing him. They took him home to Edwin's 
barn. After many days of careful attention the 
horse recovered, able to give years more sevice. 

‘A tragic event in Mom and Dad's life was the 
untimely death of thee six year old soa Denis 
Inthose daysa ruptured appendix was most often 
fatal, Our parents suffered much guilt wonder- 
ing, if they had gone to the doctor sooner, they 
might have saved his life, Mom was an avid 
reader, loved all nature, birds and animals. She 
‘grew many house plants and a big garden until, 











arthriis restricted her. The boys reall coming 
hhome from school on ihe days she baked bread, 
the aroma was mouth watering and a loaf would 
be devoured while stil hot. Often company 
would drop in unexpected and Mom could 
always make a meal enough to feed the erowa. 

Dad had a heart condition forthe last years of 
hislife, The boys took over the work om the farm, 
Dad often took trips to Taylorsde to visit rela 
tives. On one such trip, while visiting, Walter 
Hill’s,on Nov, 27,1961, he passed away of abeart 
attack. He is buried at iver Stream Cemetery 

‘Mom stayed on the farm taking over the 
‘managing and decision making with help of th 
boys and later only Beverly. When the family left 
hhome and married, Mom was always happy to 
hhave them home 16 vist and loved and enjoyed 
her grandchildren. 

Mom passed away peacefully at home July 18, 
1979, She's buried at Silver Stream Cemetery 

















WILFRED C, ALLCHIN 

Twas bora Oct. 8, 1934 (Thanksgiving Day) 
fon the original homestead. T have many fond 
memories of growing up in the Waterfield Dis- 
tret, The school Christmas concert and prepar 
ing for annual sports meet at Ridgedale, were the 








highlights of the year. We dida’t have many of 
today's modern conveniences, power didn't 
come into our area unt 1957 
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‘At approximately eight years old, I had polio 
which left my right leg and foot crippled to some 
Segree. This illness set me back somewhat in 
School, In 1948, 1 went to Winnipeg for surgery 
‘on my right ankle and foot. The operation was 
Successful but I speat about four months ina 
‘ast, Tused this time to good advantage as I spent 
‘many long hours practicing crakinole with 
brother Bev. Atone time we could put up good 
battle with nearly anyone around. I have fond 
memories of games with Bert and Lloyd Staples, 

The pleasant childhood years had their sad 
moments also. We lost brother Dennis in 193 
‘plus an infant sister in the early 50° 

Sundays we attended the Gospel Hall, about 
one-half mile south of our home. We fad the 
‘sual Sunday Schoo! picnics, sometimes at Torch 
River, Budai's at Bjorkdale, H. Smith's, A. Mil 
ler’ at Connell Creek and Mac Sehiltroth's 

eft the farm in 1957. I worked in Saskatoon, 
{or several months, then drove Dawson's Trans 
port out of Prince Albert for seven to eight years, 

T marred Carolyn Smith from Miner Creek 
con Feb. IL, 1964. 1 was driving out of Nipawin at 
this tine and Carolyn worked at the Nipawin 
Hospital. In July of 1968, we moved to Hudson 
Bay. I started out as operator ofa log-handling 
‘machine and became log-yard supervisor in Jan 
tary of 1967 

‘Weave wo sons, Shane was born on July 18, 
1966 at Tisdale. Shane graduated in 1984 and is 
presently employed at Hudson Bay Transpor. 
Sheldon was born Jan, 6, 1969 at Hudson Bay 
Heis in grade XI, An infant daughter, Kathleen 
Faith, died at birth on June 8, 1972. Last but not 
least, isthe Boss of the house, our two-year-old 
chihauhua, Midge. 

‘We attend the Pineridge Fellowship Chapel 
herein Hudson Bay. 

Times and things have changed. Mom and 
Dad are gone, plus many of the old neighbors. 
My dad always said, "You can't ight time”, and 
as grow older, [now understand what he mean. 

Tifehas been good tous herein Hudson Bay, 
We have many fine friends and neighbors but 1 
will always consider the old house on the hill as 
hhome. We always enjoy a vist around the old 
‘neighborhood and will aways be proud to have 
‘ben a part of life in the Waterfield District. 











LAURENCE STUART ALLCHIN 

Twas born on the family farm, NE 448-14- 
Wa, inthe Weterfield District, on April 17,1938, 
Twas the fourth of eight children born to Clifton 


‘and Edith (Wrigley) Alichin. A brother, Dennis, 
died in 1943 of a ruptured appendix and an un 
‘named girl died at birth in 1949 

‘We received our elementary education at 
Waterfield. I completed grade X at Two Rivers 
Bible Institute near Carlea and grades Xt and XI 
at Tisdale Unit Composite School, graduating in 
1956, 

‘The haf section of land owned by our father 
could not employ and support five sons. We had 
always been a close family. However, it was 
necessary for some of us to Seek careers in other 
teas applied for engagement inthe RCMP and 
was accepted into the Force as. Regimental 
#19698, Training at “Depot Division" Regina, 
later renamed the “Training Academy", com: 
rmenced on Nov. 3, 1956, I was extremely diffi- 
cultto leave home as an 18 year old farm boy with, 
hho worldly experience and no idea what to expect 
inthe months and years ahead. ‘Training was & 
blur of activity and fortunately lft itl time for 
being homesick. I suffered only oneinjury ding 
the nine month traning program. A half broken 
young mare, fresh from the ranch at Fort Walsh, 
Dt me in the Regina hospital for several days 
With a severe concussion 

On Aug. 7,1987 I graduated ina “Passing ot 
Parade”, My parents, sister Shirley and brothers 
Gilbert, Neil and Beveriey, were inthe audience. 
Prior t0 this event we were called before the 
‘Training Officer and received transfer orders. I 
learned that my posting was Mission, B.C. 

Aer eight months in Mission, I was trans- 
ferred to Nelson, B.C. Dukhobors were escalat 
ing their protests against the government 
Bombings, burnings and many othet illegal acts 
were attributed to the Dukhobors living a few 
miles from Nelson. Nude parties, house burnings 
and protest marches were common-place. 
Powerlines, railroads, pipelines, bridges, gov- 
ernment buildings and other facilities were 
damaged or destroyed by powerful homemade 
bombs. A larger number of investigators were 
Drought in o stop these activities. We were dub~ 
bbed the “Dukhobors Patrol”. While on this 
uty, I spent time at two small towns north of, 
Nelson before settling back in Nelson for yet 
‘another year of “patrol” 

Tn 1959 1 transferred to Kimberley, B.C., a 
mining town and T returned to regular police 
work. I really enjoyed Kimberley but in 196 T 
Was transferred back to Nelson (0 Highway 
Patrol, 

Twas transferred 0 the Immigration and 























Passport Section at our Vancouver Headquar- 
ters. This work involved investigating illegal 
aliens in Canada. Assignments took me to most 
fareas of the province and presented many chal- 
Tenges in communications when questioning peo— 
ple from a variety of ethnic backgrounds. 

In 1963 1 wes transfered to Victoria, B.C. 
and assigned to the Auto Theft Section. During 
‘ny stay in Victoria I married Valerie Lane Belyea 
‘on July 1, 1964 in Powell River, B.C. We met in 
‘Vancouver in 1961. She had been teaching schoo! 
in Terrace, B.C. but was then atending the Uai- 
versity of British Columbia. Our first two ehil> 
tren, Dennis (1966) and Dean (1968) were born in 
Vietoria, I was promoted 10 Corporal in 1968, 
transferred back to” Vancouver and placed in 
charge of the Auto Theft Section. We took up 
fesidence in Richmond where our daughter, 
Loree (1970) was born. | was promoted to Ser” 
sgeant in 1972 and Staff Sergeant in 1976, With the 
last promotion I was transferred to the Division 
Analytical Section in Vancouver. Assisting me 
‘was Sargeant Bill Hellos of Tisdale, Sask. We 
had known each other before joining the force. 
Two years later 1 was transferred to the Com 
ordinated Law Enforcement Unit (CLEU) in the 
same building. Cle is composed of RCMP and 
‘municipal police together investigating major 
friminals, In 1981 1 was transferred back to 
Immigration and Passport in Vancouver. Lam in 
charge of the IS man unit. Thousands of illegal 
fliens are living in Canada and our task is 10 
Toate and identity them. Once located, they are 
turned over to Immigration for deportation or 
other administrative action. 

T have finished 30 years with the RCMP. 
Dennis (20 attends college and works, Dean (18) 
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attends the University of British Columbia and 
Lorelee (i) sin grade XI. Valerie keeps happy 
and busy at home looking after her family and 
her flowers 

T have been able 10 Keep close contact with 
felatives and friends in the Armley area during 
the years | have been away. Since 1956, T have 
‘been back at least once a year. Look forward ¢o 
these visits and enjoy the solitude of the coun~ 
layside and the warm Saskatchewan weleome 
that await this native son. Silver Steam Come 
tery has Been populated by most of the grown 
ups [knew asa child, A walk through the ceme- 
tery takes me past the markers of my relatives, 
brother Dennis, neighbors and pioneers. How 
ever, the next generation carries on and a few 
old-timers remain to tell he tales of yesteryear. 
‘The farming community spirit remains 
unchanged. 

T have no immediate plans for retirement and 
stil enjoy my work, Pll Keep my badge for a 
‘while longer and coniinue to look forward to my 
annual holidays “back home”, 








BEVERLY JOHN ALLCHIN 

‘Bev was bora on May 13, 1939 in Tisdale to 
ith and Clifton Allchin, He attended Water- 
field School for grades I through VIII. He 
‘worked for several ofthe farmers in the area a a 
hired hand and then returned home to work with 
his younger brothers until they left home. Then 
Bev, with his mother, took over the running of 
the home farm. Since the death of his mother, he 
has operated the Farm by himself 

‘Bevis interested in all sports and can be found 
‘at a fastball tournament of in the stands at a 
hockey game. 
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GILBERT WESLEY ALLCHIN 

vas born in Tisdale, Sask. on Nov. 194235 
the ith child of Clifton and Eaith Allein, I was 
raised on the family farm at Armley and received 
iny education at Waterfield School. I worked on 
‘he family farm with my parents until 1968, at 
Which time I took employment with Federal 
Grain in Nipawin, as an agent helper. 

‘On Nov. 9, 1963, I was married to Dorothy 
Gausman. In the spring of 1964, we moved 10 
Thaxted, Sask., where I became the elevator 
manager. During our time there, Dorothy was 
employed at Saskatchewan Government Tele 
phones in Melfort. In November of 1968, we were 
transfered from Thaxted to Pleasant Valley 
‘where we were stationed for the next nine years, 
While at Pleasant Valley, our son Duane as 
boron Jan. 2, 1968, and daughter Leanne, Aug, 
26,1968, 

1n192, Saskatchewan Wheat Poo! purchased. 
Federal Grain. In August of that year we were 
transferred to Spalding, Sask., where I was ele 
vator manager for Saskatchewan Wheat Pool 
On June 1, 1973, our youngest son Darren was 
bora, 

1n1974, the Saskatchewan Wheat Pool trans- 
ferred us to Valparaiso, Sask. where I was ele 
vator manager till May of 1975. Atthat time our 
family moved to Lloydminster, Alta. where L was 
employed as assistant elevsior manager for 
United Oilseed Products. In the fall of 1975, 1 
became the shipping and seed cleaning manager 
for the company, where Iam sill employed 

Dorothy is presently employed at Leeds Fab- 
rics sa sales clerk, Duane is employed at Buck- 
hells Sales and Serviee. Leanne is aitending 
Lakeland College in Lloydminster while working 
al Evergreen Florists, Darren isin grade VIL 
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NEIL AND GLORIA ALLCHIN 
1, Noll Stsling was born Oct. 16, 1945 at 


Tisdale Hospital to Edith and Clifton Allchin. 1 
sew up in the Waterfield Distt, attending the 
Waterfield Schoo! for grades 1 to VIII, then 
Finishing at Tisdale Composite School 
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worked on te family faem with my brothers 
after our father's death, n the summer of 1968, 1 
{drove a truck for Ramsey and Bird on construc 
tion of highway #35. In the fall of 1968 1 began 
working asa helper at Federal Grain in Nipawin, 
(On Dee. 27,1965 I was hired at Simpson Timber 
Hudson Bay. [started servicing log machines in 
the garage, then operating a Peti-bone (machine 
‘ounload logs), then to Scaler (measuring lads), 
then to Logging Unit Supervisor, the postition f 
snow hold, 

‘On Jan. 7, 1967, 1 married Gloria Jean 
‘Warner, oungest daighter of Robbie and Signe 
‘Warner'of Arborfield. She was born Tan. 14, 
1946, a¢ Carrot River attending sehool at Moose 
Range and Arborfeld. She graduated asa reps 
{ered nurse from Vietoria Union Hospital, Prince 
Albert, Sask. in 1966, working at Melfort and 
Hudson Bay Hospitals 

‘On Nov, 15,1967, our identical twin daughter 
were born at the University Hospital in Sask 
toon, Sask. and were named Brenda Leah and 
Bomnle Lynne. They have taken all their school- 
ing at Hudson Bay, graduating as honor students 
in Tune, 1985, They attended Briererest Bible 
College’ in Caronport, Sask. for one term 
Brenda is now attending University at Saska- 
toon. Bonnie is enrolled at the Saskatchewan 
Technical Institue in Moose Jaw, Sask 

Thave always enjoyed farming, [rented land 


























ft Hudson Bay for three years, and for several, 
Years I helped my cousin Lyndon Wrigley with 
Farming at Ditton Park, after Uncle Jack's death 
Farm boys never seem (0 lose their love for 
farming. 

Ihave served on the Ambulance Board and 
fam presently serving my second term as trustee 
‘on the Central School Board. 

Even though we don't ive in the Waterfield 
area, we are close enough to visit often and have 
friendships inthe area which We teasure 

‘Some recollections Ihave are: the neighbors" 
willingness to help one another in time of need; 
the outdoor rink on Uncle Frank's slough, the 
‘many hours shovelling snow before the hockey 
‘games and skating partis; the crokinole games 
played with Staples, Caskeys and Whites; going 
fo meet Lawrence with horse and sleigh from 
School and being able to buy Se chocolate bars 
from lat’ 








EDWIN ARTHUR ALLCHIN 
submited by Nell Allchin 

‘Edwin was born at Huntsill, Ont, on Oct.2, 
1898 to Arthur and Ellen Alichin. He came west 
With his parents in 191, He took some schooling 
a Taylorsie. Edwin took up his homestead Oct 
38,815, located NW 33-47-14-W2, farming with 
his brother Clifton. in 1918, he was called to the 
armed services. He was sent east but duc to health 
problems, he never saw duty overseas 

11934, Edwin moved from Clifton's land to 
his own land and built a small house. He farmed 
a half section, rising horses and cattle. Edwin 
always Kept a bull, some especially remembered 
for their meanness. 

His nephews, the Allchin boys, spent many 
days helping him, Edwin would frequeatly phone 
the boys on a Saturday’ morning, supposedly 
planning rabbit hunt, Bus invariably they would 
fend up putting on @ load of slough hay. They 
femember his "boughten bread", a real teat in 
those days and his Usual meal of fied potatoes 
and cold beet 

"He sold his land in 1964 and moved Tisdale. 
In his later years, he enjoyed short trips and 
fishing was his favorite hobby. 

‘After a lengthy illness, Edwin died in Saska- 
toonon March 30, 1969. He is buried in the Siver 
Stream Cemetery 

‘One of the stores told of his younger days 
took place at Waterfield School, The folks would 
father thereon Friday evenings for social gather 
{ngs and usually @ dance. One time, some of the 

















sirls wanted s knife to cut some cake, They asked 
Edwin for his knife as they knew he dida’t cut 
{obacco with hs. Edwin neglected to tell them he 
‘used his knife for skinning muskrat, 
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EDGAR AMOS 
submitted by Mavis (Amos) Stokes 

My parents, Me. and Mrs. Emest Lambert 
‘Amos and family leit for Canada in Aug. 1906, 
from Hemmingfield, Yorkshice, England, with 
Five boys and four girls. My Dad came to Canada 
‘because he did not want his boysto work in acoal 
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mine, The family arrived in Montreal after a 
three week boat trip across the ocean. We trav 
tlle across Canada and landed at Tisdale, Sask. 
then proceeded by horse and democrat, withthe 
whole family to our farm in Forester, a distance 
of 2 miles, but due to sloughs, swamps, detours 
and uts, it made t nearer 25 miles. On arrival we 
found thatthe farm had 0 available water so 
Dad and my oldest brother walked a mile and a 
half to Mr, Halford's farm and cartied water in 
buckets which had co be boiled before anyone 
could drink i, as it was fll of pollywogs and 
‘mosquito larvae, One pail to each man, as they 
had to fight mosquitos all the way back, and 
there were literally millions of them. Dad had 
purchased the farm through the Union Trust Co 
before leaving England. On out arrival we found 
the house unfinished and no outbuildings what 
Soever, making our frst winter in Canada a 
righimare. Sub zero weather with temperatures 
060 below, we found entirely different than the 
weather we had left in England. Our first crops 
‘were all of alow grade a the early frosts resulted 
Jn poor growing, thus adding to our hardships. 
‘Our nearest neighbors at that time were 
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Robert Bone and Adam Grey, both bachelors, 
living just across the unfenced road. Our nearest 
town Was Tisdale, 12 miles away. The hospital 
was at Melfort, 40 miles away and our fist 
doctor was Dr. Hogan. The post office was in J 
H. Barber's General Sore, two miles from home. 
(Our first school teacher was a Miss Armstrong 
fand our first church was held in the Salvation 
‘Army house across the road from the Forester 
School. We lived two and a hall years in the 
Forester area then Dad took a homestead in Auto 
Road as it was then called, later called Leacros. 
The homestead was on the SE I7-47-14-W2. 
‘Oxen then was our mode of power. By this ime 
‘we had started to accumulate cows, chickens, 
Dias, et. A number of years later we obtained 
horses. Our first phone was on Barbosre fence to 
Tisdale 

‘One interesting event was when the Salvation 
Army asked us to help the poor and starving in 
Winnipeg by shooting a carload of rabbits and 
shipping them to Winnipes. Our good and 
faithful storekeeper, J. H. Barber, contsibuted 
the ammunition and with local nimods, J. H. 
Barber, A. Hunt (school teacher), Dad, Walter, 
Willie, Alf and myself, were able to oblige inthis 
call for hep, delivering asleighbox fullof rabbits 
to the boxcar stationed in Tisdale. That same 
winter being only 12% years old, and with a 
38-55 cal. Winchester (nearly as big a I was), I 
Killed my frst moose 

Walter, Emily and Willie went out to work, 
Alf and I stayed home and helped to clear the 
land until joining the active forces in the Fest 
World Wat in 1916. Walter and Willi joined in 
1915. Wilie was wounded in France andinvalided 
home, passing away in December of 1918. Walter 
arrived home carly in 919, while Alf and myself 
marched from the front lines into Germany, 400 
miles to the city of Bonn with the Army of 
Occupation. We stayed there untl being demobi~ 
lized in June, 191, in Regina. I returned to the 
farm for a few months and then went out 10 
work, Ifiled on my homestead in Silver Stream, 
the SW 22-47-14-W2, the late Mr. Maiden’s 
homestead 

‘During my service overseas Iwas fortunate to 
meet and become engaged to Rhoda Parfect of 
Hampshire, England, and we were married in 
Melfort, Aug. 18, 1920. [then commenced farm: 
ing for myself and with the help of my wife and 
some kindly neighbors, was able co build our 
home and outbuildings. ‘Then we commenced 
clearing the lan, ete 



































Iwas a trustee on the school board for a 
couple of terms, also on the Athletic Club Com= 
Imittee, was weed inspector and a member of the 
ball team for many years and played for dances 
from the age of 13, I and my good friend, 
Graham Mustard, won the horseshoe pitching 
fevent two of three times atthe Connaught Fair 

‘As [look back, [think Lean say that the most 
lumasual event that my wifeand [ever experienced 
tras the day that my son Ronald was bom, April 
30,1924, At that ime ofthe Year was high water 
‘and consequently three of the four bridges were 
Washed out Our doctor was a Dr. Mckay. To 
arrive at our farm he had 0 come out six miles by 
‘ar, Thete he was met by a boat and taken across 
the Doghide River, then to the Presbyterian 
‘Creek by horse and wagon. Because ofthe shape 
of the river it meant two more boat trips uni 
frriving at the Leather River where | was 
Patiently awaiting to take him to our home and 
his professional task. Upon the delivery of my 
oldest son I took Dr. MeKay back to the Leather 
River where he crosied once more, returning by 
the same means and route to his home, leaving a 
very thankful “Father”. which U'say in all 

‘By 1931 my wife and f, who in the interim had 
been blessed with two gitls and two boys since 
arriving in Silver Stream, decided that the pas 
tures wete greener in British Columbia, or so we 
hhad been told. We then gassed up the Model “A” 
Ford and headed west, arriving in Penticton, 
B.C, Iemasin Penticton that I fist started inthe 
shoe repair business that was to be my occupa 
tion even while in World War Tt and after that 
until my retirement 

Offering my services atthe commencement of 
‘World War Il and because of medical reasons, 
sas unfit for overseas duty, I was relegated 10 be 
Incharge of shoe-tepair work in the Army Repait 
Shop in Nanaimo, B.C. Some time later 1 was 
lunfortunate enough to contact a severe ease of 
pleurisy, which at a later date necessitated 
fpproximately three months in the Veteran's 
Hospital in Vancowver and indirectly responsible 
for my discharge. From Nanaimo, | was moved 
to Prince George, B.C. to take charge of a 24~ 
man shop and Was there for approximately one 
Sear unt my bout with pleuris. 

Upon my discharge, I retursed to Penticton 
and family and once more took up my trade of 
Shoe-repairing until ll health forced my retire 
eatin 1988. Fortunately, being interested and 
always active in the outdoors, particulary fish 


























ing, have taken up the hobby of tying fish flies 
commercially and have found this hobby very 
‘challenging a well as quite profitable 

‘As stated above, my good wife and I eft the 
Siver Stream area for British Columbia with two 
boys and two girls, who in the interim of these 
past years have all married and have families of 
thie own. 

“Hazel — Born Nov. 15,192, marred June 6 
1940 — one son and one’ daughter, residing in 
Quesnel, B.C. 

Mavis — Born Dec. 10,1922, martied Aug. 18, 
1943 — four girls and residing in Peatito 

Ronald — Born April 20, 1924, marred Feb. 
10, 1948 — two boys and one sit, residing in 
Oliver, B.C 

‘Vernon — Born Nov. 15, 1925, married Nov 
22, 1947 — thee girls and One boy, residing in 
Penticton. 

Edgar Amos pasted away Dec. 9, 1972 
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MARTIN AMUNDRUD 
Twas born on my father’s homestead near 
Nekoma, North Dakota, USA on March 8, 189. 
My parents emigrated from Norway so we spoke 
Norwegian. It was a mostly Norwegian settle 
reat and mostly Lutheran Church members. 

“My father, with @ partner, bought (wo see 
tions of CPR land at Aylesbury, Sask, and our 
Family with seven children, moved there arriving 
about Aug. 6, 1906, by train. Dad had been there 
farlier and built @ house and barn. He brought 
two carloads of machinery, horses, cattle and 
foxen and threshed a few Dushels of grain that 
fall was very rocky land, 








{went to school about a month in the States 
and got my grade XIII at Aylesbury, which was 
‘ethaps beter than average for boys at that time 
Toc alittle more education at Regina College 

T worked some on the home farm, helped ran 
a threshing machine in the fall and tried a litle 
farming on my own with a Fordson tractor. In 
the fal of 925, with a neighbor, Les Philips, and 
another man, {started for the Nipawin country 
‘We helped Les build a log shack and I filed on 
land in the Choiceland area, built some kind of a 
shack and lived in it three winters. I went back to 
the prairie for the summer and di some farming 
‘on my own, Inthe meantime I bought a quarter, 
NE 27-48-14 W2, about half way between 
Pontrils and Carlea, I broke it up in 1929 and 
‘rapped it in 1930, just when the bad depression 
Set in, Thad the land until 1943 and homesteaded 
At Choiceland at the same time 





Marin Amaru wine ara sed growing 


In 1939, after obtaining 10 pounds of 
‘breeder's seed oats, I grew and sold many car 
loads of registered, bagged seed oats. In 1947 T 
began exhibiting wheat, oats and flax with the 
‘Canadian Seed Growers Association and placed 
high in many of the competitions, In 1957 1 
received the Roberison Associate Fellowship 
“Medal for my work in selective grain growing. Te 
is the highest honor awarded to 2 CS.G-A. 
‘member and is given in recognition of long ser 

‘ee in production of registered seed. In 1967 1 
SKarted exhibiting at the Royal Winter Fair in 
‘Toronto and continued to place well with oats 3s 
well as once with brome grass, In 1976 and again 








in1977 Lon the World Oat King Championship, 
‘with an entry of Harmon Oats. received along, 
Sanding service award in 1963 for 25 years of 
fuooesful seed production and in 1945 received 
‘my 45-year medallion, I was 86 years old in 1984 
land have been a registered seed grower for 47 
yeas. 


HERB ANDERSON 
astold by a neighbor 

The Anderson family lived at Melfort. They 
downed the NW 33-48-14-W2 from 1925 to 1828, 
NNot much of the land was cleared when they got 
it. The Boys would comte from Melfort to put the 
crop in, They only took one crop off before 
selling the land to William Switzer in 1929. 


R. W. (WELLIE) AND JEAN 
ANDERSON 

Welle came to Armley in August, 1955 as 
grain manager for the Saskatchewan Wheat 
ool. He was born and raised in the Valparaiso 
area, In 1984 he married the former Jean David 
son of Tisdale, While in Armley we were blessed 
‘wth two daughters, Cheryl and Brenda. Cherylis, 
married to Gerald Gutek of Kelvingtoa and they 
have tree children. Brenda resides in Regina and 
isemployed at Credit Union Central. 

Tn 1959 we were transferred to Eldersiey, 
mainly because the cottage had a cistera and 
pump. In 1966 we moved to Buchanan which was 
ven greater as we had running water and natural 
fs. Final wransfer was to Kevington in 1969 
‘where we now reside. 

‘During our stay in Armley many dear friends 
were made and cherished memories t0 keep. 18 
‘August 1985, Welle will have completed 30 years 
fof service with the Sask. Wheat Pool, Armley 
being the first elevator. 








MR. AND MRS. WILLIAM ARBOUR 
submitted by Juliette St, Amand 

Mr. and Mrs. William Arbour homesteaded 
in the Zenon Park District, and ic was there in 
1oIs that T, was born and my brother Alber, in 
1920, 

‘My parents bought che hotel in. Armley in 
May 1936 from Mr. and Mrs. Nicklen. Mrs. 
Nicklen taught me piano for a short while but 
everyone was foo busy or me continue. Albert 
find I went €o Manlius Schoo! and it was along. 
Walk, especially in winter. Miss Evans was our 
{eacher and we just adored her. 











For entertainment, we went to the Friday 
night dances with the’ Nicholson's orchestra, A 
highlight for us was meeting the train twice a 
week fo pick up the Saskatoon Star. In 1928, my 
parents sold the hotel to Mr. and Mrs. Kinney 
fand bought their quarter section in Moose 
Range, 

1m 1930, 1, Juliette married Herby St. Amand 
land we moved to Zenon Park, Our son, Richard, 
‘was bora in 1932, We moved back ‘o Moose 
Range where a daughter, Lucille was born in 
1953. 191997, we moved to Duncan, B.C. where 
nother girl, Irene was born. In 1940, we moved 
back to Moose Range for Il months and a son, 
David was born, In 1942, we moved to Kelowna, 
B.C. where our children were raised and received 
their education. Herby worked ina large sawmill 
for 25 years 








arb Jlete St. Amand — 5 Anaiveroay 


‘We celebrated our $0th wedding anniversary 
in April 1985, Herby was il with Alzheimer’s 
disease for five years before his death in 
November, 1985. Our children are all marred 
and ive nearby. We have 6 grandchildren and 16, 
{reat-grandchilden, the joy of our lives, 

‘My father, William Arbour passed away in 
1952 in Zenon Park, Mother came to live with us 
until her passing in October, 1965, 

My brother, Albert and his wie, Eileen, live 
in Terrace, B.C. They have six daughters 


























OLE AND KARI ARNESON 
submitted by Clara (Arneson) Eade 

'My parents were both born ia Norway. They 
left there at an early age. They came to North 
Dakota and both found work. Later they were 
married and setled there. 

‘While living there, four children were bo 
namely; Mabel, Olga, Mathilda and Annette, 
They went through many hardships while there 
‘They lived many miles from the nearest town, 
The town had no doctor. One litle daughter was 
stricken with croup and passed away at an eatly 
ae. 

“They, then, decided to move to Canada inthe 
year 1906, They settled at Nokomis, Sask. Four 
‘more children, Oscar, Margaret, Clara and Carl 
‘were born. 

Fort number of years times were good until it 
‘became very de. 















‘te ac Kar Arneson, Mabel Olga an Anna 


Inthe year 1920 they decided to move to the 
‘Tisdale area. They purchased land from Jack 
Richmond in the Silver Stream District. They. 
brought with them ther livestock, consisting of 
ight head of horses, six cows and some pigs 








‘They also. brought their farm machinery 
including a big International gas tractor, the 
pride and joy of my father. This tractor was used 
{or threshing. When he did custom work we at 
home could heat him coming for miles before he 
aurived 

For a number of years Dad served on the 
school board as rust, He was also a director of 
the Connaught Agriculture Society, helping with 
the Silver Stream Fai. 

‘Mother's hobby was carding woo! and spin 
ning yarn. This she would knit into warm mits, 
Socks and many useful articles. They were used 
mostly for her own family, but the surplus was in 
teat demand from the many bachelors in the 
district 

She partook in the delight of entering her 
handicraft in many fairs sich as Connaugh 
Tisdale and Melfort. She also sent boxes of 
handicrafts to Manitoba fats, namely, Carmen 
and Elie, 

Her daughters, too, were hard workers. They 
took many prizes in sewing, baking and fancy 
work. 

“Tae winter of 1922, on March 16, they had the 
nisfortune of losing their home by fire. They 
only rescued a few pieces of furniture, some 
bedding and clothing. We will never forget the 
kind hospitality shown us by our many friends 

hbors in tis time of trouble, 
‘On Aug. 28, 1928 Dad was killed in an auto~ 
mobile acident, at the age of $3 years. Mother 
continued farming with their eldest son, Osea. 
Mother passed away in 1960 at the age of Sl yeas. 

‘Oscar married Olive Sims of Leacross and 
ater a few years moved 10 Leacross District to 
farm, Two sons were born to them 

‘Carl took over the home farm. He married 
Sophie Eade, They had two boys, Orval and 
Marvin, and 2 daughter, Gloria. In 1957 Carl 
passed away with a heart atiack. Sophie and 
(Grval continued to farm, Orval was only 1 years 
cof ge at that ime, He is stil continuing to farm 
{he old home place 

‘My oldest sister, Mabel, as well as Oscar, 
(Olga, Annette and Carl are deceased, Margaret 
resides in Winniper, 























OLIVE ARNESON 

‘in July of 1937, I went out with Oscar to cook 
for the road crew of the Rural Municipality of 
Connaught. We had lost our two-month-old 
baby in June, Don was two years old and I did 
not wan to stay alone in SilverStream. 


Sometime later, the provincial government 
hired the road crew and tractors, ec. to build the 
highway near Tom Hunt's (Se) and 1 was also 
Tired to cook forthe men a $3.50 a day 

T considered myself most fortunate to be able 
{o.carn some money since it was a very dry year 
and needless to say, very poor crops. 

cooked for 18 to 20 men in the eaboose and 
they ate in a tent beside it. 1 Baked Bread every 
other day and a large cake every day as well a5, 
pies. Mr. Malcolm MeLean was the boss and he 
tent into Tisdale every day for supplies, 
especially fresh meat. I vas to keep the costs 
{down to 25¢ per meal — per man — per day 

‘When we had spent our alloted amount of 
money, the camp broke up and soon afterwards 1 
‘went (6 the Armley hospital as a maternity nurse 
Dr. Thomas ‘was about to leave and Dr 
McCullough came as municipal doctor. fre 
<uently had to call atthe beer parlor Tor the so0d 
‘doctor when patents came to see him. 

‘The only drug available at the hospital was 
aspirin as it was mostly maternity patients. [was 
fesponsible for the cleaning, care of patients and 
the cooking. A Mrs. Townend came a few times 
to take care of things 50 T could get away for a 
day, 

think I had about six maternity patents and 
babies from November to May when I decided I 
would rather cook on the road jb. 

Te town was much larger in those days and 
the only time I went anywhere was fo play bride 
with the town ladies — T usually won the booby 
pee 








LORRAYNE (SISSON) ARNESON 
“Remember yesterday 
Dream about tomorrow 
But ive today" 
‘was born the sixth child of Mr. and Mrs. 0. 
B, Sisson of Armley on Aug. 7, 1933, ina typical 
farmhouse — many children, no electricity, no 
central heating, no telephones and no runing 
‘We erew up @ noisy, but happy household as 
wwe soon learned to share our simple pleasures, 
tur chores, our workload and our food supply 
“There were very few leisure hours asthe Sis— 
son garden must have covered acres. We kept 
busy in the summer with weeding, hoeing and 
picking vegetables, I remember shelling peas for 
Uday as they were picked in wash tubs and pre 
Served in two quart jars. Our one break was 10 

















run for more armfuls of wood to Keep the stove 
‘burning so the water kept boiling for three hours 
My one dishike of the summer Was the 1sk of 
leading the horse as Dad managed the garden 
cultivator thro” the rows of potatoes. T Was 
always afraid the horse would step on my foot. 
‘Then, when we were finished, we took tobacco 
‘and picked beetles off the plans. 
‘Winters passed quickly as we were always too 
‘busy t0 notice the many months of cold and 
attended Manlius School from 1940 to 1950. 
Manlius was a typical country school with one 
room, one teacher and many grades of children, 
‘witha huge stove a the back ofthe room to thavt 
‘out our lunches and our frozen mittens in the 














to R: Beer, ve, Colin, Monty, Leryn and Don 


The spring and fal clases had the usual ball. 
‘games and types of races, but the winters were 
more fun as we built Teglar sized igloos from 
blocks of drifted snow. To our surprise, th 

were quite warm inside, One winter we built 
ramp out of logs and we pulled our sleds up the 
Steps, only to get on atthe top and ride down hill 
fs fas as possible, If we were lucky, we could put 
‘hamess on the Family dog and he would pull us 
to school on the toboggan. We would then turn 
him loose and he would run the half mile home, 

Before and after school there were lots of 
chores todo as we had armfuls of wood to carry 
Jn, ashes to cary out and blocks of ie or tubs of 
sow fo carry in for our water supply. 

Thad my share ofthe barnyard chores to help 
with as well, such as leading the horses to water, 
milking the'cows and eggs to gather from the 
chicken house. Mother always had baby chickens 
land turkeys to add fo our excitement. When a 
‘sidden summer rain storm arrived, Twas always 











called to help guide these creatures into their 
pens. I could never understand why turkeys 
‘would stand under a dripping eave and fterally 
frown when one foot away they could be on dry 
ground. The wonders of nature! 

‘Our pleasures were simple, across country ski 
fr toboggan ride down the pond bank was 
hil, If we were lucky and could find some 
skates o fit us, we would shovel the snow off the 
pond ice and use up our excess energy for most of 
Sunday afternoon. Don't think Mother favored 
‘our activity as we would come in ad ea wice as 
‘much as normal 

‘There were only two exciting events per year 
‘when Tas growing up, one was the school sports 
Gay at Ridgedale School and the other was the 
Christmas concert, We really never traveled 
anywhere o these events were very special. Santa 
llways seemed to arrive on time and we used to 
‘marvel at him remembering everyone with @ 
small gift. After the concert and evening's xcite~ 
‘ment, sve would climb into @ huge wagon box on 
sleighs and pulled by horses for our two and a 
hall mile ride home, There was lots of straw in 
the Box so we were snug and warm tucked under 
hheany blankets 

(Christmas Day was more remembered forthe 
fancy food and lots of relatives than for gilts, 
Usually just one large item forall of us, ikea new 
sled or crokinole board, 

During my teenage years, T tried to learn 
sewing and cooking as my sisters taught farm 
irl classes. We met every Saturday and learned 
Sep by step how to make a blouse or bakea cake. 
‘One year we had to make gingerbread and with 
to of my sisters practicing to bake it as wel, we 
ate gingerbread every Saturday for 20 weeks, 
‘Any wonder I have never eaten it since. The end 
ff the season we aitended achievement days 
‘where we learned to judge our finished projects 
And correct our mistakes, Many of the techniques 
are sil used in sewing today. This added one 
more exciting event to our lives a we were ableo 
Attend Melfort Exhibition by rain and spend two 
Saysthere. We were often so excited about atrain 
ride we could not sleep the night before. Mom 
dnd Dad used to give us S08 each to spend on the 
‘midway, I do not remember the price ofeach ride 
but we thought we had lots of money. Our pro- 
jects were judged and awarded prizes and Twas 
fortunate io win trips to Regina and Saskatoon 
Exhibitions during those years. 

Tn 1955 I met Don Anderson from the Lea- 
ross District: We lived five miles apart and had 














never seen or heard of each other before — such 
tras the speed of transportation and telecom 
‘munications at that time. We Were married on 
[Dec 5, 1986 and lived on thelr farm at Leacross, 
Sik 

‘Gur son, Monty, was born in Tisdale hospital 
on Feb, 8, 1958, We farmed there tll No. Il, 1960, 
tthen we moved to Vitoria, B.C. forthe winter, 
We left behind two Teet of snow and 20 degrees 
below zero fahrenheit and arrived in Victoria 
where the grass was still green and the flowers 
‘vere blooming, Our fist Christmas Day in Vie~ 
toria was sunny and 55 degrees above and we 
picked roses from the garden. By spring when 
fvery tee wasin bloom and daffodils covered the 
hlsde; we were sure we could never go back t0 
the Saskatchewan climate, so we proceeded {0 
settle down on the west coast 

Tn 1962, we bought a house ona lovely sandy 
‘beach overlooking the Pave Ocean. After liv 
Ing on the prairies where beaches were seare and 
fncess water was unheard of, We were sue this 
Wwould be our home forever. After Hurricane 
Freda arrived in October and washed sea water 
fand beach bark into the basement and the force 
lof the wind broke the glas in the picture window 
Upstairs, we Began to have our doubts. Then 
fame the summer and the scenery was fantastic 
‘with beautiful blue water and snow capped Mt 
Baker in the distance. It also brought ll the 
people with radios, dogs that fought and girls 
that sereamed as they were thrown in the water. 
[Beach parties filled our garbage cans with corn 
husks, they hun their wet towels on our fence 
and they parked across our driveway. We were 
‘now positive we could not liveunder those condi 

‘Our second son, Brent, was born on Oct. 18, 
1963 and he was only five months old when we 
decided to move. April of 1964 we bought a 20 
fete farm on the Saanich Peninsula where the 
main crop was loganberries. We dida’t know a 
thing about loganberries except that the year 
‘before I had bought a box froma roadside stand 
and found them to be very sour compared to 
faspberres, I remember commenting — “If T 
hever see any again it will be fine with me.” 
Tite did I know we would pick 21 tons from the 
front yard the next year. 

‘We learned the business quickly and finally 
had eight acres of plants and picked 33 cons of 
fruit, This was a record production from a single 
farmon the peninsula, We knew with all the hard 
work and keeping tabs on 50 pickers during the 
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summer months that it would not be a job we 
‘ould do all our lives. We had a dream that if we 
ould travel and see North America after the 
children were grown and on their own, we had 
better start planning for ic now. The berry farm 
was alot of hard work and the boys helped as 
Soon as they were old enough to pick stakes and 
foeks, We would go to bed at night completely 
exhausted and too sore to move, You also won~ 
ered if you'd ever live to see retirement. 

‘After eight years we sold the berry farm and 
Don had several jobs. Regardless of what type of 
‘work he was in, he was usually home by 5 P.M. 
‘After quick meal we then spent the evenings 
building houses. By this time we were used (0 
hard work and long hours so as we'd finally sce 
the finished house, We took great pride in mov~ 
ing into It landscaping the yard, building and 
Painting the fence and enjoyed every part oft for 
I few years before we would sell it and start al 
ver again. Each time our friends and family 
{questioned our sanity, but we are adventuresome 
And always ready for anew challenge. 

We have always enjoyed seeing new scenery 
and tted to have a brief holiday every year. We 
have toured most areas of Western Canada and 
hhad many tips to California. We have tried to 
take time to hike the tails, climb the mountains, 
for admire a stream or ocean waves, 

By this time, the boys had attended various 
schools and had leisure activities such as baseball 
land basketball clubs. They have both completed 
School with Monty graduating from Parklands in 
Sidney and Brent from Stely's in Brentwood, 

In the spring of 1982 we started our semi- 
retired life where we work the five summer 
Inonths and have te rest ofthe year to enjoy Our 
frown family or travel as our hearts desire 

‘On Sept. 24, 1983, Monty married Celina 
Lawless and they live in Victoria where Monty is, 
‘city bus driver 

‘We are now vagabonds as we live in our fifth 
wheel tailr the year round with no permanent 
faddress and no listed telephone number. 

‘We live in Fort St, John, B.C. from April t0 
‘September where we manage the Airtanker Base. 
Itinan interesting life as we prepare the retardant 
for the forest fire airplanes. We live on a section 
‘of the alport and are on call every day through 
fut the five months. Some days are very busy as 
the tankers are infor loads of retardant to drop, 
fn thelr fire targets bu many days ae idle as you. 
become caretaker of the base and keep an eye on 











the weather as lightning strikes are our 
NUMBER ONE enemy 

‘September, 1983 we had the pleasure of trav 
cling across Canada to Ottawa where we toured 
Parliament Hil and satin on Parliamentary pro- 
cedure. From there we crossed the St. Lawrence 
Seaway to New York State, over to Vermont, 
then south to Florida. One day we toured Wash- 
ington, D.C. and enjoyed an It hour bus tour as 
wwe inspected all the monuments and government 
buildings of the United States government. We 
were tiled to walk inside the many colored 
rooms of the Whitehouse and to see the Eternal 
Flame on the grave of John F. Kennedy at 
Aflington Cemetery. Florida is not complete 
‘without a few days spent at Disney World and 
Epcot Centre 

To be able to se first hand the NASA Space 
CCenter and walk into a model ofthe Space Shut- 
tle Columbia was most interesting. From Florida 
‘we headed west along the Gulf Coast to the dry 
lands of Texas, the cactus of New Mexico and 
‘Arizona to the sunshine, sand and beaches of 
California and on home up the west coast of the 
UIS.A. We travelled for two and a half months 
and covered 22 states and would love o tour i all 
again 

'Now we spend ehree months ofthe winter in 
‘Yuma, Arizona where we enjoy warm sunshine 
‘and et the cares of the world go by. We thor- 
‘ughly enjoy life a8 we live our motto 

"Remember Yesterday 

Dream about Tomorrow 

but Live Today” 








‘CARL ARNESON FAMILY 

Carl Oliver Ameson was born at Nokomis, 
Sask. on Sept. 22,191, the youngest child born 10 
‘Ole and Kari Ameson who were both born in, 
NNoray, and lived inthe Silver Stream District. 
There were six other children born of this union, 
Carl went tothe SilverStream School as did his 
future wife, Sophie Elizabeth Eade, born on the 
[NE 10-47-14 W2 on Aus. 16, 1914, third daughter 
‘of Charles and Annie Eade 

‘Carl and Sophie were martied in Fin Flon, 
Man, on Nov, 18, 1937. They came home the 
following spring to the farm, SE 9-47-14 W2. 
Here Carl farmed with his only brother, Osea 

Carl and Sophie's frst child, a daughter born 
con May 27, 1939, died at birth and is buried 
beside her grandparents, Ole and Kari Arneson, 
in the Silver Stream Cemetery. On May 31, 1982 
theit oldest son, Orval Charles, was born at 
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Tisdale. A year later on July 7_a second son, 
“Marvin Carl, was born, also at Tisdale, Then in 
1954, on May'12, their daughter, Glovia Faye (see 
Glotia Nagy history), arsived ai Tisdale. Dr. R 
1D, Wright was the atending physician each ime. 

‘The boys attended Silver Stream School unt 
rade XIII was completed then went to high 
School in Tisdale. Orval and Marvin were in the 
SCH Grain Club for afew years, 

Carl suffered with heart attacks in 1986 and 
later, on Nov. 8, 1957, he suffered a fatal heart 
attack and passed away atthe ageof 43 years. He 
is buried in Silver Stream Cemetery. Orval and 
Marvin were in grade IX at this time. Orval quit 
Sehiool fo ake over the farm and Marvin com= 
pleted grade XII and graduated in 1961 

‘Sophie continued to ive on the farm and was 
active in the Silver Stream Ladies Club. She got 
diabetes nthe seventies and then cancer. She Was 
‘very il or over two years and passed away on 
Dec. 1 1980 at age 66 years. She is buried inthe 
Silver Stream Cemetery 











ORVAL AND GLORIA ARNESON 
FAMILY 

‘Orval and I were married Oct. 25,1963 in St. 
Paul's United Church, Tisdale. Rev. Norman 
‘Scott was the minister then. This was my parents, 
HE, (Tink) and Hazel Coulter's, sver wedding 
anniversary and my maternal grandparents, 
Onvilleand Venice Wel’, 48th wedding anniver 

‘We made out home on SE-10-87-14-W2, 
land formerly owned by an carly bachelor, Irwin 
Stauffer. We still reside here part of the house 
being his original home. I cooked on a wood 
stove our fies three years of marriage. Also, we 
hada barrel in the corner of our kitchen for w 














which we filed from the dugout by pail. Later, 
wwe got running water which we all ake for 
ranted today 

‘Orval’s mom was living inthe same yard and 
she was an excellent mother-in-law; a patient, 
kind, helpful and very loving person. We ad tea 
‘or coffee daily at her house o mine, something | 
iiss 

‘Our family increased Christmas, 1964 when 
‘our daughter, Joy Carlene, arsived Dec. 21. This 
‘brought much happiness to us all, including 
Grandma Arneson: 

Todd Eldred arived April, 1966 during the 
spring flood. I had gone to ‘Orval’s uncle, 
eonard Eade’s, two days earlier where Mom 
and Dad picked me up and I stayed with them. 
The river Was rising and Orval, with Getald 
Reid's help, pulled the truck by tractor through 
the flooded road before it got too deep. We could 
‘not go out the south way as that road had been 
‘under construction the fall before and was 
ruddy and washed out 

“The fall of 1967, as our crops had not been 
overly abundant, Orval decided we should go to 
the bush for the winter. Dad was to keep our cow 
and caf uni spring. We went to Sandy Steven 








‘ick to Gla, Orval, Tea rot Jao, Joy, Toy 


son's mil east of Arborfield. We rented small 
trailer which we took to live in, We did this for 
tivo sears, Other families from this area working 
in the bush were Bill and Bob Marshall's and 
Lary Bird's 

‘We came home every Friday afternoon and 
stayed with Orval’s mom or my parents. We let 
‘our house freeze up these winters. We would do 
the laundry and get groceries at Hutchinson's 
sore at Leacross forthe next week, We enjoyed. 
{the bush and met many friends. 

Joy and Todd attended kindergarten in 
Ridgedale, Mrs. Freda Bourne was their teacher. 
They then started school in Tisdale, going by 
sehool bus, As they became of age they joined the 
Tisdale 4-H Lighthorse Club under the capable 
leadership of Mrs. Dorothy Righi, They enjoyed 
thele years inthe club 

‘Orval and I have always been interested in 
4-Has he was a member of Silver Stream Grain 
‘Club and I belonged to Armley 4-H Baby Beef 
‘Club for a few years around 1985. Mrs. Mary 
Kingsley was the leader. She was very interested 
in young people and a special person. Later, 1 
belonged to Lurgan 4-H Baby Beef Club with 
Mr. Wes McEwan as leader 

‘Again in 1976 we were blessed with a baby 
daughter, Janice Ellen, born April. Two years 
Tater on May 21 our family was completed, Troy 
Orval arrived 

‘Over the years our local Silver Stream (Con 
naught) Fair has boen avery special event for us. 
We look forward to these days each summer 

We attend St. Paul's United Church in 
‘Tisdale and each summer the children go (0 
Camp Tapavingo, United Church Camp, on 
Candle Lake, Joy went as camper then later asa 
councillor until her marriage. Todd attended for 
2 couple of years and Jan has gone for three 
sears, Troy is going forthe first time next sum 

‘Toy graduated from Tisdale Unit Composite 
Shootin 1982 and went to Wascana Institute in 
Regina fora year, graduating as a Certified Den- 
{al Assistant. Upon completion she worked for 
Dr. Doug Philips, dentist, in Nipawin, Later, 
she was employed by Dr. Ted Phenix in Tisdale, 
‘where she is now working 

n Oct 19, 1985 she married, Keith Mutray 
Schell, a Tiscale dstit farmer, They reside on 
his farm southeast of Tisdale 

Todd graduated in 1984 from Tisdale Unit 
Composite School, He has been employed by 
Marshall Apairies since being out of school 
































Todd spent the winter of 1984, from January 
until Api, in California working with bees. 

‘Jan and Troy attend Tisdale Public School 
and ate members of Connaught 4-H Multiple 
‘Club. They enjoy their 4-H work 

Orval has always enjoyed hunting andis often 
suocessful im geting a jumper oF moose. Todd 
also enjoys hunting, 

have always enjoyed having our few head of 
cattle and especially my milk cows. 

‘We are very fortunate to live in this dstrit 
and have such wonderful neighbours, 





MARVIN AND COLOMBE ARNESON 

T, Marvin Carl Arneson, was born on July 7, 
1943, at Tisdale, co Carl and Sophie Arneson. At 
this time Uhad a brother, Orval one year older 
than me, Ten years later my sister, Gloria, was 
born. lived in the Silver Stream District and 
attended the Silver Stream School until grade 
xi 

went to high school in Tisdale, taking the 
‘bus every day. During these years I played bas 
kKethal, football and participated in track and 
field. Shortly after starting grade IX Dad passed 
vay 

‘Alter graduation I stayed on the farm for wo 
‘months, helping move the farm house one mile 
fast, [spent one night in the house, om its new 
foundation, an then went to Flin Flon, Man. 
work for the Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting 
‘Company. I planned on working therefor a year 

‘order (0 save money to further my education, 
Te was during this year that I started boxing, a 
sport that {had always been keenly interested in 

11962, I went to college in Calgary fora two 
year course in Chemical Technology. After grad 
tation in 1964, I worked three years in Pinawa, 
Man. fo: Atomic Energy of Canada. 

Tn 1967 T moved to Edmonton, the reason 
being that boxing competition was more readily 
available, While in Edmonton I worked for 
Chemeel 

Tn Won the Canadian Lightweight Boxing 
(Championship in i968 and represented Canada in 
the Olympic Games in Mexico City. Even though 
[lost a decision to boxer from England my 
disappointment was lessend when all the tele 
trams of good wishes and encouragement were 
Feceived from the Silver Stream District and the 
Connaught Municipality 

eft Edmonton in 1970 and went to work for 
the University of Manitoba. Despite this move | 
was sill involved with boxing, being the Cana. 
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dian Champion until 1973. In 1970 I was the 
‘North Ametican Boxing Champion, thus repre- 
senting Canada in the British Commonwealth 
Games held that year in Edinburgh, Scotland. 1 
aso competed in the "71 Pan American Gamesin, 
Cal, Colombia. In the spring of 1974, after win 
ting the Golden Gloves in Edmonton, I decided 
to retire from boxing. I returned 10 work for 
‘Atomic Energy in Pinawa. 

Tn July, 1977 1 married Colombe Recard from 
‘Winnipes.’We now have three boys, Broderick 
Carl born Feb. 8, 1980, Garett Marvin bor, 
‘March 27, 1982 and our youngest, Kyle Morgan 
born April 10,1985, 

1 still work for Atomic Energy and five inthe 
neighbouring community of Lac Du Bonnet, 
Man. 








FRED ARTHUR 

Twas born on Dec. 16, 1910in Dorkin, Surry, 
England which i small village close to London. 
My parents are Mr. and Mrs. William James 
‘Arthur. had one sister lso born in England, her 
name i vy 

‘My father was lle in the First World War in 
action on May 23,1917 at age 28; he s buried in 
France 

My mother married again to a Canadian sol- 
dir, Fred Whitbread in 1919 and came to Canada 
that same year. They came to Silver Stream tothe 
Soldier Setiement farm, he also had ahomestead 
joining it to the east. 

Taine to Canada in 1924. had finished my 
schooling in England staying with my mother’s 
parents, I went a year and a half to Silver Stream, 
School, it was a great difference from being 
brought up inthe cit. [eft school in the fll and 
{got 8 job threshing on Pete MeCrea’s steam 
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‘outfit and worked on the farm at home till dad 
Tos it to the Soldiers Settlement, Eleven soldiers 
lost their land that year in surrounding districts 
They sold all our stock and implements and we 
left the farm with very itl, it was a sad day. 1 
had enjoyed the Farm, the winters were hard and 
loa, Dut we had a lot of activities in the old 
school house with whist drives, box socials, old 
time dances and Christmas Concerts which were 
always good. Neighbors were always ready (0 
tive a helping hand. 

‘We loved taking part in the Connaught Fair 
and going to Armley sports day and other sports 
found the district Inthe fall we made a trip to 
‘Tisdale with a load of wheat 1 get our supply of 
flour, shortsand bran, which was along wip with 
horses. In summer we had the Beef Ring so we 
had fesh meat. Mr. Eade was the butcher. 1 
remember going to Armley Sports, {had bor~ 
rowed Dad's Model T, and when I went back tit 
on Armley Main Stree, the road cop was there. I 
tid not have my license oni s0 Thad to stay there 
"athe checked it all out. 1 thought I had lost it, 
bbutwhen [got back home, [found it where Thad 
washed the car. T had forgot to put it back on. 1 
have a lot of good memories of real good times 
and some hard ones, but that i alin fe. 

T worked for one and one-half years on 
Nipawin bridge on the piers, started in the bot 
tom ofthe river some 20-20 feet below river to 
{he top which was 90 feet up. I was putting all the 
steel in for the concrete, working with another 
fellow from Southern Saskatchewan, 10 hour 
shifts and there were two shifts, I worked Tor the 











‘Town of Tisdale for 1S years, 8 of those as fore 
man for the town. I was married in 1944 in 
‘Tisdale and both our daughters had ther schoo: 
ing there, Then we moved to Burns Lake, B.C 
‘where most of my wife's family ved, Lworked in 
the lumber mill for two years and then worked 
for the School Board for eight and one-half years 
tll etirement. My wife, Helen, passed away five 
years ago. [sill ve in my home here. Both my 
daughters are married and lve close by. Dennis, 
in oldest daughter's husband ownsa garagehere 
and Don my youngest daughter's hosband works 
With him, Both ae frst class Mechanics trained 
In Kelowna and Prince George Mechanic 
Schools 

“This country is called the Lakes District, we 
ae surrounded in big lakes, lots of good fishing 
find mountain skiing. 











ORA (DICK) AND MARY ATEN 
submitted by Kathryn Chez 

My parents were born and eased in Ohi 
USA. They were marred there in 1997. The 
decided to move north to Saskatchewan tolive on 
‘homestead, First they moved to Craik, Sask. 1, 
‘Kathryn, was born there in 1909, sister Helen was 
born in BH. Late summer ofthat year, we moved 
25 miles north of Tisdale to one quarter or half 
fection of land, #23-48-15-W2, My father 
Cleared the land with oxen. Later he used horses 
T learned to handle horses when very youre 
‘When I was nine of ten years old Dad puta box 
fon the harrows. I would sit on the box and drive 
our horses and harrow the Felds all day Tong, 
‘hile Dad worked cloe by. 

My parents had si more children while living 
there, Chelsy, Ruth, Bruce, Eva, Inez, and Phyl- 
lis. Chelsy and Ruth are now deceased, Bruce 
lives at Summerland, B.C., Eva at Kamloops, 
B.C, Helen and Inez at Salmon Arm, B.C. Phyl 
lis is at Portage la Prarie, Man. 

Inthe eaty spring of 192), we had a bg flood, 
water aver flowed the banks of the Carrot River 
‘water coming inthe Kitchen ats P-M. We stayed, 
{nthe house all night. We all slept upstairs. Dad 
hhad row boat that he ted to the kitchen door. 
The next morning we put food, clothes and 
blankets in the boat and went out to higher 
ground. We moved into Jim Breadner's empty 
hhouse, then Dad took the boat, went down and 
picked George Taylor and Paul Morant up 
‘brought them back. They lived there with us until, 
after the water went down, The ie jam had taken, 





























the river bridge out The ever was sil high and 
{00 swift tobe able fo go back to school. Dad tied 
the Boat there with ropes and pulleys s0 we could 
Dull the boat from one side to the other, The 
BBreadner boys and we could erossoniteven f the 
boat was left on the other side, we could pul it 
back to crossover. At the beginning of the flood, 
two large horses and a pony stood on a small 
piece of ground above the water. They would not 
eave to g0 out tohigher ground. Dad put harness 
‘and bridles on then; Isat the front ofthe boat 
and drove them ahead while Dad towed the boat. 
‘They would go out that way, the poay followed. 

‘They had to swim part ofthe way. 

‘One day in the winter of 1921 there was a 
beautiful sunny moming. Dad hitched the horses 
to the sleigh and we went visiting friends. When 
‘we returned home our house had burned to the 
‘rovind, so some of the family stayed with the 
ohn Breadner family for a few days until we 
ound a place to move into, 

‘We burned wood for heat and to do all the 
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‘ooking with. Dad had o cu lots of wood inthe 
‘winter time. We bought all our groceries and 
Supplies and got our mail atthe general store at 
Riverstone, Fused to often ride horseback to the 
store. Sometimes Dad would send meto the store 
‘with the team and wagon; my sister Helen would 
G0 with me. Dad would go to Tisdale fo supplies 
land then laier to Ridgedale. 

‘My parents, while iving in Saskatchewan, for 
‘entertainment, visited friends, went 10 house 








partes, played cards and went toa few movies at 
Tisdale. They were silent movies in those days. 

Tn March, 1924 we moved from Saskatchewan, 
to Salmon Atm, B.C. My parents bought a place 
‘with 10 acres. They grew raspberries and straw 
berries and did very well. Mother passed away in 
1961 and Dad passed away in 1982 

married Robert John McGregor in 934. We 
raised three daughters. Eleanor, di live at Glen 
dora, California but now is living in Hawaii, 
Shirley lives at Haney, B.C. Marlene tives in 
Quesnel, B.C. 

T lived at Salmon Arm uotil 1961 when my 
husband passed away. In 1962 I came down to 
‘isi Eleanor in California, The frst winter was 
like summer so I decided to stay. Pmet a wonder 
full man, We were married jn 1970 and live on a 
ranch three miles south of Oatario Intemational 
Airport 








CECIL AND MARGARET 
(HAMILTON) ATKINSON 

‘submitted by Faye Marcinkow and Roy 
Sehiltcoth 

‘Cecil was born in Middlesex County, Ont. in 
1885 and grew up on a farm near Goderich, Ont. 
(On July 5,115, at 30 years of age, he applied for 
entey on the NW 18-48-14 W2, Previous fo that 
Ihe had farmed at Moose Jaw, Sask 

‘in 1918 he enlisted in World War One, inthe 
First Depot Battalion, and was a stretcher bearer. 
I remember Uncle Cecil talking about the Span 
ish Influenza in the trenches. He said the only 
vray to kecp well was to live on a dit of whiskey 
He didn’ get the flu, He was demobilized in 1919, 
In 1922 received the patent to is land 

Cecil was an excellent horseman, a neat 
dresser and a hardworker. He secubbed offs hal 
Section of land by hand and raised some wonder 
ful crops 

‘Mise Margaret Hamilton was teacher at Silver 
Stream School #2011 in the early 1920's and at 
‘North Armley Schoo! in 1922. She was born Jan, 
16,1893, t Nobel, Ont. the fifth child in a family 
(of 10, Her father, of Irish descent, was born in, 
York, now Toronto in 1886. Her mother was 
born in Scotland and immigrated to Ontario as a 
young gt. 

“Margaret boarded at Charlie Fade’s home 
while teaching in SilverStream, spending many 
weekends with her older sister, Mrs, Henry 
Schiltroth of the Waterfield District. She aught 
piano to some of the local children. 

‘Ceci and Margaret were married in 1923 or 

















"24 and they lived and farmed in the Carles 
Dist, Two sons were born there, Gordon in 
1927 and Norman in 1930. Cecil and Margaret 
sold ther farm in 1946 and moved to Red Deer, 
Alta, where they lived for a few years. Then 
Uncle Cecil heard of homestead land being 
‘opened up in the Peace River country near High 
Prairie, om the west slopes of the Swan Hills. He 
sid he wanted land for his sons so away they 
went to High Prairie and started scrubbing land 
allover again. He must have been near 70 then. 

Cecil passed away in Red Deer inthe late 50°. 
Margaret then moved to High Prairie to be with 
‘her unmarried son, Norman, who operated a mill 
fnd had homesteaded in that northern Alberta 
frea, Norman passed away in 1973 and Margaret 
then moved to Vancouver to live with her older 
son, Gordon, and his wife. She lost her eyesight, 
in 108; still her correspondents relate that her 
handwriting was stil perfect. This does not sur— 
prise her Silver Stream pupils who recall her as 
bring bit of a erank about handwriting, They 
also recall that she was a kind and gentle person. 
District families remember her brave and 
unselfish help during the lu epidemic ofthe early 
1920's 

Margaret passed away at Vancouver in July 
of 1983, well nto her 90th year. 


MR. AND MRS. HENRY BAANTJER 
astold by a neighbor 

‘Mr. and Ms. Baantjer came tothe area from 
Indiana atthe same time that the VanLuttervelt 
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family came. They homesteaded on the NW 
27-48-14 W2 in 917 

‘Mr. Baantjer was ative in getting the Armley 
School District organized. He served a8 one of 
the early trustees, 

‘They had a daughter Alle, born here. She 
‘was a pupil at Armley School the year it opened, 

‘Around 1928 the family returned to Gary, 
Indiana, They had another daughter, born there 








PERCY BADGER 
submitted by Jack Badger 

Percy Badger was born at Parry Sound, Ont. 
in 894, 


Basoee 





Hr came west to Saskatchewan in the early 
1920's, Hetook up homesteading owo miles north 
Of Armley on Highway 35 and receive his patent 
fon SW 17-48-14 W2 in 1920 

He married Marjorie Whitley in 1927. ‘They 
raised seven children — Sheila, Jack, Lilian, 
Marlene, Grayee, Marion, and’ Pat. Six were 
born in’ Armley and Pat was born in British 
Columbia 

‘The four oldest attended Armley School. In 
the winter we went fo school with a team and 
feiboose and inthe summer walked ove miles 

in 1942 Percy sold his farm to John Ramege 
and moved to New Westminster, B.C. 

“The children are all now marted and living in 
British Columbia, Marjorie passed away in July 
1961 and Percy passed away in November 1961 














WALTER AND GERTIE BADGER 
submitted by Betty York 

‘Walter Badger was born to Mary and Fred 
Badger on June 25, 1880, inthe county of Perry 
‘Sound, Ont, He was the oldest ofthe family. His, 
Father passed away when Walter was 2 years od 
‘Sole and his mother were left to raise the family 
(of si children, Perey was born shortly after Mr. 
Badger passed away. They all received thei edu 
cation though 

Percy came westin the spring of 1918 and filed 
fon the SW 17-48-14-W2. In that fall Walter and 
his mother, Mrs. Mary Badger came west. The 
two brothers bought horses and cleared some 
land inthe spring of 1916 to plant their frst crop. 
[Astheir homestead was stutted along the Carrot 
River they always bad a water supply for their 
livestock. They Bought some cows to milk and 
Mrs, Badger made butter and sold it tothe bach: 
lor neighbors. 

The main road from Nipawin to Tisdale 
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passed by their place so many a weary home- 
Steader stopped to feed and water their horses, 
also had a meal themselves. Then Walter bought 
the NE 26-47-15-W2and buile house which was 
‘sed to store grain fora few years before Walter 
nd his Mother moved in 1927. That year Percy 
got married. Walter then married Gertie 
McCullough on Nov, 20, 1933. Gertie was an 
active member in the ladies club for the Red 
Cross, knitting, sewing to send overseas in war 

Walter was on the fitst Board of Direcors 
when the Armley Co-op store was frst formed 

“They continued to farm until the fall of 1953, 
‘when they retired and moved to Ridgedale, 

Tn 1964 they moved to Sasko Park Lodge in 
Tisdale. Walter passed away the same year. Ger 
tie remained at the Lodge until the time of her 
passing in January 1972, 














WENDY (STAPLES) BALLARD 

T was born in Tisdale on March 30, 1958 to 
Jim and Mildred Staples. Growing up on the 
farm with two brothers, Gary and Grant, was a 
fun time. We spent many hours snow clearing, 
skating, playing catch, serub ball, foot ball, cow 
boys and Indians, building a tree house or just 
‘uying to stay out of sight when Mom headed out 
to weed or pick vegetables in a huge garden or 
‘when dishes needed to be done 

Tenjoved my time spent at the United Church 
in Armley singing in the choir and going to 
Explorers as well a5 in Sunday School, both as a 
student and helper. went to Waterfield School 
fortwo years before closed. We had great times 
in the litle country schoo! with everyone joining 
in the games and after lunch, story time, The 
Christmas concerts were especialy exciting with 
hours of practise trying to remember my lines for 
the The Big Bad Wolf in the Three Lite Pigs, 
Mrs. Hazel Wrigley was our teacher and we 
thought she knew more than anyone, our par 
ents, the Queen and even Rumplestiltskin, and in 
trade I, [figured that he was pretty smart. One 
‘wintry day Tput he to the test We were playing 
fon the swing and | remember puting my tongue 
fon the chain, When it stuck fast, even Mrs 
‘Wrigley was ata loss as to know what to do. i 
don’t remember how or why it came loose but I 
‘ure remember how sore it was. 

In grade Ill we were bussed to Ridgedale and 
what a enormous school it seemed to be. We 
soon adjusted and got to know many new 
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fiends. The bus rides soon became enjoyable 
too, with the challenge of tying to pull pranks on 
each other without being caught by the ever 
Wwatchful eye of our bus driver, Mr. Ivan 
McCollough. High school brought another 
change as Twas then bused to Tisdale and once 
‘again a larger school and many new friends 

‘After High Sehol graduation | attended Sas 
katchewan Institute of Applied Arts and Sciences 
in Saskatoon and graduated asa Certified Nurs- 
ing Assistant (C.N.A.) in 1973. [worked at the 

fetoria Union Hospital in Prince Albert until | 
married Frie (Ri) Ballard in April, 1974. 1 moved 
back to Tisdale where Ricran Tisdale Ambulance 
and L started work at St. Therese Hospital 

‘Ric has worked at many part time jobs and 
with the Ambulance. Auto Body work, theatre 
projectionist and a video arcade along with an 
{Interest in computer work has filed in his spare 
time, We've continued inthe Ambulance Indus 
fry with its many advances in equipment and 
technology, and EMT (Emergency Medical 
‘Technician) and CPR (Cardio-Pulmonary Re— 
susetation) taining. Working part-time as a 
‘unit clerk and occasionally as a C.N.A. gives me 
‘ore ime spend with our four children, Trisha 
born May 10, 1976, Kristen Oct. 23 
Leighton, Jan 10, 1980 and Dayna Aus. 2 
‘Once again I'm into organ lessons, the Girl Guide 
‘movement, the Boy Scout Assocation, skating, 
‘all, swimming, Sunday School and yes, even 
hunting for kids o help i the garden and with 
those never-ending dirty dishes. 


JAMES BARKS 
‘submitted by Leoks Barks 

"Tames Barks was bora in Ontario, and came 
to Saskatchewan from Novar, Ont, in 1912. He 























stayed at Fred Berry's home for two years while 
felting Work around here. In I91¢ Mrs, James 
{Gleanor) Barks came west (0 Join James. They 
had five children and it was avery tring wip for 
Eleanor. There were four boys and a baby git, 
Harold, Arnold, George, Archie and little 
Maisie, ‘Two baby srs, Rita and Cle, are bur 

jedi Ontario At that time it took days 0 travel, 
{rom Ontario to Saskatchewan. They stayed with 
Fred King near Waterfield fora time. 
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The folks were always so loving to one 
another helping oUt where ever the need might 
be, From there they went to Ravenors fora year 
and then moved closer to the Waterfield District 

the Bruce Duguid place. Mr. Duguid ran the 
post office. The Duguid were leaving so Jim and 
Eleanor Barks took over the post office. fim took 
‘up a homestead inthe Carlea District not 100 far 
from Waterfield. They sll ran the post office 
from their home a Carlen, 

Harold, Archie, Arnold and George went to 
school at Waterfield in 195, Their teacher was 
Mr. Riddle and he realy knew that the pointer 
was for more than pointing out words, Some of 
the children Arnold went to school with at 
Waterfield were George Eis, Johnstons and 
Amold can’t remember anymore. They then 
‘moved onto Jim's homestead. They had built a 
School there so they started 10 school one-half 
mile from their home which was a big difference 
for them. 

‘Arnold and Harold ran the mail route from 
Carlea to Forrester The mail at that 
time had to go through. The boys were not very 
‘old and had to drive for the mail with horses 




















which were slow. They used 10 gt so cold some 
Gays when the weather was bad. The folks along, 
the raad were so good to thent. One lady, Mrs. 
Peatse, must have been an angel to hear Arnold 
speak of her. She would take them in and get 
them warmed up before their trip home. 

“im and Eleanor had six mote children aftr 
they came west. Marg, who was the first white 
baby bor north of the Carrot River, Amie, 
Myra, Dorothy, Wilbert and Velma, a total of 
1Behildren 

Harold married Jeanie Cragg of Ditton Park, 
nold married Leola Love of Ridgedale, 
George married Jean Nielson from Pontrilas, 
Archie married Betty Smith from Nipawin, 
Maisie married Arthur Hillis from Carlea, Mary 
married Tom Forgie from Bonnie Scotland, 
‘Annie married Albert Hill from Catlea, Myrna 

farried Leonard Edwards also from Carlea 
Dorothy married Lioye Nediger from Wakav, 
Wilbert married Doreen Heatherington from 
Valparaiso and Velma never martied 




















ARNOLD AND LEOLA BARKS 
submitted by Leola Barks 
"Ammold Barks was {00 young when it was time 
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for him to take up his homestead so his dad held 
it for him fora while, He built a house and barn 
‘on it before we Were married 

‘Amold and Leola Love were married on 
April 15,193, and lived on Arnold's homestead 
in Pontilas. Eight days later a brush ire burned 
the barn down with all the seed grain, harness 
fan all, as very hard getting along inthe early 
40's! I remember we sold a five gallon can of 
‘ream and got 75e; eggs were only 3¢a dozen and, 
butter was 5 to Tea pound. bought 30 pounds, 
‘of butter from Mrs. George Edwards for $2.10 at 
that time. 

11932 thete were two little girl born into the 
family. Valerie was born on Jan. 26 and Iris was 
born Dec. 3, Iris wasa lite blue baby and didn't 
live long. She is buried in the Silver Stream 
Cemetery. Times were very hard. We dida't have 
money f0 buy a coffin for our baby so Jake 
Tattervelt made one for her. Jake Clearwater 
preached her funeral sermon. It was raining hard 
that day and Jake Clearwater came to our place 
fon horseback, traveling It miles. Chris Walker 
land Tiny Moffat put the coffin in the back of 
‘Tiny's coupe car, Allan Brown took Arnold and 
me in his Model T coupe ear and went 0 the 
‘cemetery from the farm at Ponitilas. There was 
no gravel on the roads in those days so you who 
live in that district wil know what is meant by 
saying the mud was s0 sticky. We had to stop 
‘ver ite way and dig the mul off the wheels so, 











they could go around. Annie Barks, Yvonne 
Love, Myrna Barks and Lorna Edwards were pall 
bearers but they never got to g0 tothe grave —it 
was so muddy 

"Arnold and I were blessed with cight children 
and of these, seven are living, Valerie married 
Gordon Wager; they have four children and live 
at Choiceland, Sask. Iris is with the Lord 
Patricia (George Pryce) have a family of three 
and live at Jasper, Ont. Dale (Lovina Olson — 
Seceased). He then married Norma Janzen and 
they have nine children and live near Nipawin. 
ocelyn (Stan Grieve) have four children and live 
fat Hamilion, Ont. Lane (Donna Smith) have 
fight children and live at White Fox, Sask 
William (Edith McA.ley) have four children and 
lve at White Fox. George (Doris Erdman) have 
three children and live in Calgary. Arnold has 
‘ery poor health so we now lve in Nipawin tobe 
near ou family 
Note: Since the writing of this history, Arnold 
has moved into Pineview Lodge in Nipawin. 





TOMMY BARLOW 
submitted by friends 

He was a boy who came from England on a 
scheme 10 place them in a work situation. Com- 
ing with him at the same time were Bob Fri, who 
‘worked at Bill Perkins, George Hamilton, who 
‘worked inthe area and Erie Taylor, who worked 
1 Ted Nicklen’s and Alex Johnson's, 








Tommy worked longer at Walter Day's than 
other places. He also worked for Guy Parcher 
and Wellie MeCorriston. He was around the 
‘istrict longer than the other boys that came from 








England. He joined inthe activities of the young 
peoples group while at Armley. He was a man 
‘vel iked by everyone. As far as Weldon Hanna, 
‘was concerned, a True Pal. They were of the 
samme age 

He left here early in 1936 and went to Fin 
Flon, Man, where he worked in the mine for 
Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting. He had a boat 
‘and fished in Shisk Lake in his spae time. 

He was stationed at Calgary for a couple of 
‘months before going overseas, It was there he got 
‘married, He had joined the Air Force enlisting in 
Fin Flon in 1940 or 194. He was sent to India and 
was stationed to do reconnaisance work. During 
the time Japan was over-running China, Tommy 
‘vas lost ina light over India ina patrol plane in 
the mountains. This was when the Burma Road 
vas il 

inhi ast letter to Weldon Hanna in the late 
1943's he was full of hope that the war would 
soon be over and he would be making a joyful 
return, He was very much in love. A sad, sad 
thing i was 








GERTRUDE ERNA (ARMBRUSTER) 
BARNES: 
submitted by Gertrude 

‘After completing @ year of training in the 
Normal School of Regina, Gertrude Armbruster 
fof Star City, Sask. accepted the position of 
teacher of Waterfield School ata salary of $1000, 
per annum 

‘A family friend, Frank Kolb from Star City 
brought Gertrude and her sister Doris and their 
things by truck to Waterfield School in August, 
1948, A very comfortable (two-room plus pan 
ay) feacherage stood in the south-west corner oF 
the school yard, Here Gertrude and Doris (see 
(Cairns history) spent a very happy year. 

Th this dstit the teacher was seldom called 
by name. The form of address was "teacher" by 
all the students and some of the parents 100. 
Saturday was shopping day in Armley Co-op 
store, Neighbours were always very willing (0 
five te teacher and her sister aide 1 town to get 
the mail and buy some groceries. During the 
Summer months trips were made by car. In the 
‘winter it was a trusty team and a “closed in 

Highlight ofthe school year was a very suc- 
cessful Christmas Concert attended by everyone 
in the district. Even Gertrude's mother, Mrs. 
‘John Armbruster from Star City was there. Spe~ 























al thanks must go to the very hard working, 
Willing students and 10 Mrs. Berry who made al 
the costumes, 

Students and parents enjoyed skating, skling 
and bingo parties, Hallowe'en and Valentine day 
festivities were welcome breaks in the school 
year, Gertrude remembers very vividly a dias 
{rous ball game at the track and feld meet in 
Ridgedale. 

‘Waterfield School children were all kind 
generous and loving students who always re~ 
pected thei teacher. Gertrude in turn loved and 
respected them, In 1980, at the Homecoming, 
Celebrations held at Connaught Fait, she met 
‘many of her former students. Ie was amemorable 
ay, 

‘Neat the teacherage there was a stile (steps 
lover a fence). In the yard was a huge slide and 
beside this slide was an immense, well stacked 
wood pile. The school was heated by an “oil- 
‘drum’ heater, There was a well inthe school 
yard that provided water — sometimes. 

Te children usually walked to schoo! in the 
summer and took to ther skis during the wintee 

‘Church services were held inthe school every 
Sunday, 

In October, 1944, Gertrude was 20 years old, 
enjoying the company of her young sister Doris 
anda very eligible young bachelor, lim Swanson. 
The three attended movies in Nipawin, dances in 
Armley and visited with the neighbors. Peanuts 


and blue grapes sil bring back fond memories of 
‘Saturday nights in Armley four decades ago, 

Spring 1948, President Roosevelt died sud— 
denly, the war ended in Europe and in June that 
year Gertrude and Doris left Waterfield School, 
Doris went back into the family fold in Star City, 
and Gertrude on to an art course at Emma Lake, 
‘That fll Gertrude accepted a eaching postion in 
Haleyonia School near Borden, Sask. and in the 
fall of 1946 another country school near Allan, 
Sask, In June 1947 Gertrude married a farmer, 
Everett Barnes of Allan. They raised a family of 
five and now live quietly in semi-retiement on 
thie fuer, 





MARY (LAURIE) BARRON 

Tn April of 1921, T Mary Lauri, the first 
teacher, opened the new Arnley school, There 
were 10 children also awaiting that moment. 1 
taught from April 19 10 Dec. 3,192 

Twas born in Linlithgo Shire, Bathgate, 
Scotland, on Feb. 24, 1998. I emigrated to Can 
‘ada in 1908 with my parents. ‘They eventually 
Settled in the Leather River District where the 
Laure history is recorded. 


Mary Baron 





In 1925 I marred John Barron who had three 
children from a previous martiage. Mae (Ml 
tyre), Belle (Mrs. Lorne McCullough of Tisdale) 
and Naney (Mrs. Gerald Allen of Edmonton) 
‘Mac passed away on April 4, 1985. John and i 
had two children, Mary (Ms. Jim Wright of 
‘Tisdale) and John, also of Tisdale 

My husband passed away on Oct. 23, 1959 
and { now lve with my son John in Tisdale. 

‘Now, sisty years later Tean truly say 

God is in every tomorrow 
Therefore I live for today, 
Certain of finding at suntise 
Guidance and strength forthe way. 











RAYMOND BAUMGARTNER 

Rayniond Joe! Baumgartner was born on July 
1,921 at Luseland, Sask. His parents, Alex and 
Charlotte Baumgartner moved their family from 
Tiuseland to Davidson in November 1926 where 
they farmed until 1933. Ray started his early 
‘education at Campbell School, In 1933 thee was 
‘complete erop failure on the prairies so the 
family moved to the Melfort area in the fall and 
‘arte farming inthe Fairy Glen district. In the 
fall of 1937 Alex Baumgariner moved his family 
again when ie purchased the WY 17-48-15-W2 
from George Kembal inthe Sandwell area moy= 
ing once more in 1943 10 Seotion 9-48-15-W2, 
renting from Harry Grand. 

in January 143 Ray joined the Army serving 
with the Princess Pat's Canadian Light Infantry. 
He was discharged in April 1946. Ray joined the 
‘Ridgedale Branch of the Royal Canadian Legion 
in 947 and after it disbanded transferred to the 
‘Tisdale branch where he is sil a member. He 
spent 2 yeas on the local School Board, frst at 
Riverstone then as a Central Board member at 
Ridgedale, six years as a Councillor for division 6 
— RM of Connaught, served on the Civilian 
Committee ofthe Tisdale Ait Cadet Squadron 
Ray has been a director on the Ridgedale Co-op 
board for 29 years and a director for the 
Ridgedale Rural Telephone Company for 30, 

‘On Nov. 27, 1946 Ray married Ruth 
‘Thompson of thé Henderson District. Ruth's 
parents were Henry and Florence Thompson, 
Pioneers ofthe district, homesteading on the SW 
Jeut3-16-W2, Ray and Ruth began farming con 
tinuing to live on the Harry Grandy land. In 1964 
they Bult a home on the NE 32-47-15-W2 for 
merty owned by Roland (Ben) Burbridge. Ruth 
‘was a member of Women's Institue, formerly 
Maple Leaf Homemakers, from 1958 to 1982 
when the lub disbanded. She isan ative curler, 
enjoys outside work in che yard and garden, 
knifting and sewing for ther five grandchildren, 
‘She also helps Ray with the farming. They have 
‘three children; Elaine born Nov. 13,1948, Robert, 
bora July 13,1983 and Dale was born Aug. 30, 
1956. All three graduated from Ridgedale High 
Schoo, 

laine liked to help her Dad outside and loved 
animals, horses being her specialty. She gradu 
sted as a Certified Nursing Assistant in 1968 and 
began working at the Nipawin Union Hospital 
She married Hob Jackson of Melfort, Sask. on 
‘uly 24, 1971 and they lived in Thompson, Man, 

















worked for seven years atthe Parkland Geriatric 
Centre in Melfort. They have one son, Kim, born 
‘on June 24, 1982. 


Robert (Bob) graduated in 1976 from an Ele. 
trical Construction and Maintenance Course at 
the Saskatchewan Technical Institute in Moose 
kaw, Sask, He apprenticed at the Colonsay 
Potash Mine and at CSP Foods in Saskatoon 
obtaining his Electrician's Journeyman Cert 

tate in 1977, On June 8, 1975, he married Helen 
Atkings of Ridgedale. They lived in Saskatoon. 
‘where Helen was attending University, graduat- 
ing in 1976 with a. Commerce Degree. She 
received her Chartered Accountant's designation, 
in 978, They returned to Ridgedale in 978 when 
Bob started farming with his Dad and started an 
clectreal business, Helen worked with a char- 
{ered accountants firm in Melfort and Nipawin 
In October 1984 they left the farm when Bob 
‘obtained a position with Eecol Electric in Saska- 
toon. They have three children; Erin born Avg, 
23,1980, Scott April 13,1982 and Amy June 25, 
wis, 

Daring high school, Bob attended Air Cadets 
in Tisdale for four years and after returning to 
Ridgedale he worked with the Squadron for four 
years, tree of those as Commanding Officer. He 
Feecived a Glider Pilot's Scholarship in 1970 and 
‘Bot his private pilot's license in 1973, 


Dale also spent four years in the Tisdale Ai 
Cadet Squadron and he too received a Glider 
Scholarship. He obtained his private pilot's 
Tense in 1973. During high school, Dale was an 
active curler, skipping rinks in high school com 
petitions. After graduating in 1974, he elped his 
Dad on the farm until all whes he went 0 work 
for Sask, Wheat Pool at Blaine Lake, Sask. He 
applied to the RCMP and during the waiting 
period drove ambulance from Blaine Lake and 
Rosthera, Sask., moving to Saskatoon in 1975 
‘where he worked for the Coke Botting Plant. On 
July 16, 1977 he martied Shirley Skavlebo of 
‘ShelbrOok, Sask, Shirley finished her RN train~ 
ing after they were married and worked at the 
University Hospital in Saskatoon after graduat~ 
ing in 1978, In 1978 Dale joined the Penitentiary 
Services and after completing the taining in 
Edmonton, worked at the Regional Psychiatric 
Centre in Saskatoon unit July 1980 when he 
‘began his RCMP training, graduating in January 
198, Dale and Shirley are now at Wainwright, 
‘Alta, They have one daughter; Meghan, born 
Dee. 13,1983. 


























Ray had five brothers; Henry (Vivian) of 
(ori) of Nipawin, 

"The parents on both sides are deceased. Ray's 
parents are buried in Nipawin and Ruth's parents 
In Tisdale 


RONALD BELCHAMBER 
submitted by Hlzabeth Belcharber 

‘Ronald Belchamber was born March 22, 1908 
in Surrey, England. He came to Canada in 1924, 
sexing i the Renown area of Saskatchewan. He 
later came othe Snowden area where he farmed, 

He joined the armed forces in 1939. 

Aloe the war he farmed near Ponitsilas. On 
(Oct. 28,1980 he married Elizabeth Stenseun from, 
Mayerthorpe, Alta. They had three children, 
George, Wendy andJames, 

The children attended school at Pontrilas and 
high school at Nipawin, George completed a 
hheavy duly mechanic course and is living. and 
working at Nipawin. Wendy worked at 
Scotiabank in Codette for Il years, She mazried 
Brian Wallis of Armley on Aug. 28,1974. They 
hhave three children, Cory, Michael and Eri. Jim 
married Blanche Rystephaniuk of Sandy Lake, 
Man. on Aug. 11981, He isan electronics techni 
cian in Prince Albert 

For recreation the family played ball and 
went fshingin summer. Skating and curling were 
the winter activities in Pontilas. George and im 
both played organized ball, often reaching the 
Provincial play-offs. Wendy babys for several 
ofthe neighbourhood children 

The family attended the United Church in 
Armley 

‘Ronald passed away on Aug. 19, 1976, Eliz 
abet sill resides on the farm where she enjoys 
gardening, sewing and knitting, 














JOHN WALT BENSEN 
‘submited by Melvin Shiltroth 

John Walkey (Walt) Bensen was bora in May 
‘of 1883 and passed avay in July, 1946. He came 
from Barrie, Ont, (0 the west with the harvest 
crews and to settle in Wolseley, Sask. where he 
met Sarah Pollock. She was born is Lachine, 
‘Que. in November of 1880 nd passed away July, 
BS in Winnipes, 

They were married and took over a day busi 
ness in Kindersley, Sask. fora short while. They 
then moved to farming in the Prairie Dale Dis 
trict, Kindersley, and from there moved to 
Tisdale 
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Sart and War Beeangandsuaner Joan 


The Fred Wiliams family, tving back of the 
‘Tisdale Hospitals present area took them in and 
kept ther livestock for the winter of 922-23 and 
hhlped set the family up in a large house which 
Jater was taken over by the Nuns and became the 
‘Tisdale Hospital Residence. 

From Tisdale they moved to Waterfield to 
rent the Fred Dance farm for one year and then 
moved to the Turner farm, SE 15-48-18 W2 
‘They retired from the farm in 1943 to live in, 
Nipawin. When Walt passed away, Sarah and 
daughter Muriel continued in Nipawin opening 
hherome for boarders til the fall of 1948 a which 
time she moved to Winnipeg. She lived with her 
daughter Muriel ill her passing in July, 1983. 
Mariel was employed atthe airport driving a fuel 
tanker. 

They had five children, Emma Dianna, born 
in Wolseley, March 1906, and married Mac 
Schiltroth in’ November of 1924. They had three 
chosen children; Melvin, Mikired and: Mark. 

mma passed away in May of 1963. 

‘Garner was born in Wolseley in July of 1908 
He met his first wife, Norma Sproxton, in the 
‘Waterfield District and they moved to Fin Flon, 
Man. They iad two children, Joan and Glenn 
‘They returned to Nipawin during Norma's ill 
ress. She passed away in May, 1947. In 1948, 
some time after her passing, Garner returned 19 











Flin Flom with his two childeen, There he met his 
second wife, Lorraine Mohr, and they were mar~ 
tied in February of 1952, They had three children; 
Kenneth, Terry and Jimmey. Garner passed 
avay in September, 1973 

Herbert was born in Kindersley in September, 
Mil, He was considered  shirker of the farm 
duties. He was ever complaining of stomach 
pains but he had an interest in working in 
Zoboski’s Store in Armley, With the promise of 
job providing he corrected his health problem, 
arrangements were made to go to Tisdale. When 
he arrived, he was in so much pain the doctor 
thought it was appendiis. The operation took 
place that same morning. Wen Walt returned in 
the aftersoon to see his son, he was informed that 
Herb had cancer of the siomach. Herb passed 
away five days later in the summer of 1927. He 
Was loved and missed by many for his ability 0 
Sing and entertain. 

‘Laura was born on the farm at Dewar Lake, 
Sask, August of 1916, She married Wally Weston 
in September of 1938 and had four children; 
Taure, Brian, Lynn and Greg. After their mar- 
riage they moved o Sheridon, then co Winnipeg. 
‘They came back to Waterfield to live with 
Latira’s folks fora short ime and took employ 
‘ment with Huck Marshall in Silver Stream 
(0939-40) Their son Laurie got in with the pigs 
fand they devoured his mittens before Wally 
found hi, They moved from there to Winnipes 
where Welly was employed by Hudson Bay in 
men’s suit sales, 

While raising their own children they also 
took in boys between the ages of 100 16. Laura 
has revords for 98 boys, some fora short period 
and some for longer. Now some are married and 
have their own children and still frequent the 
Weston home. Wally and Laura are retired and 
livein Winnipeg, 

‘Muriel was born at Dodsland, Sask. in Janu= 
ary of 1921 and married Walter Jones in 1952. 
‘They have six children, Walter's two boys, Bryan 
and Gary and their chosen children; Darcy, 
Kirby, Patt and chen Dianna, their own, They 
ate retired and spend thet time between Win- 
nipeg and Mesa, Arizona inthe winter. 

‘Muriel met Walter, « Winnipeg policeman, 
while renting a part of his home for her mother 
find herself. Part of the agreement was to keep 
the rest of the house clean, It has never been clear 
‘who wanted thee foot in the door first and which 
half ofthe home? Walter and Muriel built a room 
‘onto the home for Sarah in the spring of 1983 











with special consideration, Sarah was consider— 
ably handicapped. As a young girl she jumped 
Trom the top of a fence post and broke her hip 
jin. It took years for splinters of bone to pass 
through her body. She only 100k two and a half 
years of schooling and was flat on her back on 
into her late teens. She came west when she was 
accepted for a job as kitchen help on a farm at 
Kindersley and met Walt Bensea 

inthe very heart of section IS, including the 
‘ensen, Swanson and Schiltroth homesteads, 
was a place where an Indian baby was buried. 
‘The children Brought flowers and marked the 
rave with stones 

‘Walt and Sarah held the respect of thelr 
neighbours and there was always an open door 
for those passing through. During the hungry 
1930's, several young men were taken in, fed and 
iver & place to sleep. Some would work a few 
days and move on. There would be ball games, 
picnics, and horse back ides and of course things 
fo attend at the Waterfield School. They were 
part of the soup that gathered in the Waterfield 
School for church services and started the Two 
Rivers Bible School. 

Some of the family tales are; Lavra and 
Muriel witnessing, from the kitchen door of the 
Fred Dance home, Emma receiving her engage 
ment ring from Mac while siting onthe reach of 
fa wagon, Emma had worked a short time in a 
festaurant at Melfort, Sask. and then for Mrs. 
Fender of Tisdale unil the move to the Dance 
farm in Waterfield. 

Gamer loved fishing trips to Candle Lake 
with his son Glen and owo nephews. He was great 
at entertaining children. As a lad he had a ton- 
Sillctomy, the doctor slipped and removed the 
palate, To the children's amazement he could 
take items, lke the long stem of an onion, send it 
dlowa the throat and not choke and he would out 
{do everyone when it came to eating hot red pep 
perszaw! 

"The Bensens travelled in style tothe town of 
‘Armley and the to miles to school on the long, 
green front hall from a st of sleghs, drawn by & 
Sharp looking, wel fed team of black horses. The 
Sleigh was fitted with a box with several seats 
across the top. The family and friends could 
‘rave together, wrapped in robes. 

Parts of the Turner house had not been 
finished or insulated when the Bensens moved in 
and the first winter was made bearable by pasting 
newspaper and catalogue pages to the inside of 
the outer wall and over the studs. The frost would 




















split the paper, only to be recovered. It stil took 
three wood stoves o heat four rooms, but there 
was fun. When put to bed one of the children 
Would pick a spot and read the print or describe 
the ads and the others would ty to find ie 

The Bensens often joined others in the 
Waterfield Schoo! for social evenings, to be 
entertained by Bob Fergie singing and leading the 
Singing, music by Earl Ready with his violin and 
Mrs. George White playing the piano. 

Here are some outstanding incidents 1 
remember of my grandparents, Walky and 
Sarah, There was the time I was in the yard when 
Grandfather came home with a used car, A 
Grahm Phage. I don’t know what year but i was 
much like the 1930 Pierce Arrow. He acquired it 
in the late 1930's. It was sandy brown in color 
from bottom of the windows down, black top, 
wood spoke wheel and spares mounted in each 
Front fender. Thea there was the time | had 
gotten my Dad's permission to stay home from 
School to be part of a wood sawing bee. My plan 
twas to piteh blocks but when I stepped up to the 
Sav there was a tap on my shoulder and Grand 
father informed me T wouldn't be working there 
that day. 

‘Grandmother could over-haul the Model T 
Ford just as well as Grandfather and did not 
hesitate to help him work on the old John Deere, 
‘When she had a house fll of youns boarders, st 
the supper table jokes were told, some not in 
good taste. She would give them alla good seold 
Ing and then ask, “"How did that joke 20?" 

Other relatives to live and work i the district, 
were Maybeth Standen who was aniece of Walky 
ensen, She was one of Waterfield teachers and 
lives in Saskatoon. There was Sarah's nephew, 
Edgar Pollock, his wife Jean and their two chil 
dren, They spent one winter in the lean-10 back 
fof the Bensen home. They also lived a short time 
fn the Walter Perkin Farm 

‘The Righi family of sx also spent a winter at 
the back of the Bensen home when they firs, 
fame to the Waterfield and Silver Stream area, 
fand acquired the Walter Perkin quarter, NW 
35-47-18 W2, 





JACK BERRY 
‘submited by Loma (Berry) Nordlund 

Jack went overseas during the First World 
War and was wounded at Passiondale. He mar- 
ried and was Forest Ranger at Mistatim, Sask., 
for many years after his return to Canada, 








‘They later moved to Vietoria, B.C. where 
Jack passed away in 1935, at the age of 6. Mrs. 
erry passed away in 1967 at che age of 86 


FRANK BERRY 
submitted by daughter Lorna 

rank and Annie were married in the log 
hhome at Waterfield on Oct, 6, 917. Mes. Berry 
was the former Annie Lee of Leeds, England and 
Australia, coming from Australia to marry 
Frank. A litle anecdote on this — Annie was a 
small woman and when Mrs. Bll Perkin (who 
had the store opposite Waterfield School) saw 
her the frst time, her reaction was, “Him, Frank 
didn’t get much Tor his money”. Anaie always 
Tiked to heat that. 











Bak. to Fe Mabe, Joa, Eunice, vey, Loma, Hon 
‘ni and Frank Bey, 967 


‘They retired to Vietoria, B.C. in 1948, where 
they enjoyed 25 wonderful years together. Mrs. 
Berry passed away in 1972 at the age of 85. Mr. 
Berry passed away in 1980 atthe grand old age of 
98 

They had five daughters. Lorna (Hough) 
Nordlund reside in Prince Albert, Sask. and have 
four children. Joan (Frank) Rainsford reside in 
Victoria and have five children. Eunice (Frank) 
Clarke reside in Toronto and have two children, 
Evelyn (Robert) Ballard reside in Newmarket, 
Ont. and have one child. Mabel (Andrew) 
Montguite reside in Richmond, B.C. 


BERRY HISTORY 
submitted by Mrs. Marion Be 
1. as Marion Munro, 





rived in Tisdale on 


January 3, 1917 on my way to take up duties as 
teacher in the Waterfield School. After living in 
Seskatoon, that drive from Tisdale to Waterfield 
and the stop at Mrs. Eades for supper was quite 
fomething 10 be remembered. It was Mac 
Schltzth who met me in Tisdale, avery cold day 
and an open cuter but the warm reception and 
the hospitality received at Bade's made the long 
trive sem less cold and much less of a hardship. 
‘My boarding place was Henry Schiltroth’s and I 
didn’t seethe school untilthe ext morning. nad 
hoped o be a the school the next morning before 
any of my pupils ait was my first school, bu the 
many faces at the windows as 1 walked up the 
road made me realize 1 woulda’t be the fist 
there. A warm fire and a warm welcome greeted 
ine, Te scool was small with awee front porch 
bot the following summer it was enlarged, mak- 
ing it much more convenient. I stil had the long 
box stove, which had to be fed long sticks of 
wood and some days the temperature was very 
Tow, it was a steady job. Waterfield was well 
named. There were so many sloughs, creeks and 
Giches in the early days that the pupils would 
featry poles fo cross each ditch of creek, then 
leaving that pole there for their return and have 
‘another at the next crossing and they would be 
mud and gumbo to ther knees. One thing will 
always sland out jn memory — “the muddy 
Toads". Those pupils as years went by, became 
friends and neighbors of whom we were very 
proud and many pleasant hours were spent 
Togeter both socially and working. taught the 
school for two years but was to remain for many 
tore. During the first few weeks of being at 
Waterfield T'met the Berrys, litle knowing T 
‘would eventually become one of the family. The 
Berrys came from Leeds (Armley), England 
Jack came first in 1908 and to0k up a homestead, 
then Frank joined him also homesteading. Jack's 
land was opposite the Waterfield School and 
Frank’ joing to the east where the log house 
was constructed, In November 110, Jack and 
Frank returned to England and in February, 191, 
they and Mrs, Bery, daughters Elen and Berths 
tnd son Fred, then 16, cameo Canada arriving at 
Silver Stream the beginning of March. Ellen and 
Bertha stayed in Winnipeg where they entered 
training at Winnipeg General Hospital. Mrs. 
Ferry Sr. was a widow and she came to Canada, 
to keep house and make a home for the boys, 
Fred was a stenographer with a brokerage firm 
prior fo coming to Canad, which would make a 
life of homesteading quite a change. Mrs. Berry 

















stayed with Mr. and Mrs. Wegmiller for a few 
days before going on t0 the homestead with the 
boss. They lived in the log home on Frank's and. 
T'will aot call ita shack or cabin, it was a real 
home. Mrs, Berry’made it so with her handiwork 
‘of home made rugs and other handeraft made of 
‘materials at hand: It was always cozy and warm, 

“There were no roads in the eatly days, not 
‘ven shen I first went there. They all seemingly 
followed cow paths or such. Much of the neces 
sites nd to be packed on the back and then walk 
all the way from Tisdale or Barber's Siore at 
Forester, Much hunting was done and the wild 
reat such as deer and moose was very tastefully 
prepared. The post office was at Silver Stream 
fand George Bullock was postmaster. Bullock's 
‘vas about one-half mile below silver Stream 
Cemetery. Mrs. Berry would walk for mail on 
hice days, and even when the post office was 
moved fo Ned Pearses, Mr. Berry walked and 
‘would be knitting as she walked. Lots of times, 
She would have a part of a sock knitted by the 
time she arived back home. Later the post office 
came to Waterfield at Ben Farmers 

In those days the nearest doctor was at Star 
City, 30 it fel on friends and neighbors to care 
Tor the sick. Mrs. Berry was often called upon to 
usher in new arsvals, one of which was Sylvia 
(Mis, San Stret), davahter of Mr. and Mrs. A. 
4. Smith, pioneers. There were athers 100, Tony 
Marshall and his older sister, also Billie Rich- 
mond, Later Bertha returned from Winnipeg and 
took up duties under Dr. MacKay, who had by 
that ine started a practice in Tisdale. Many were 
the cold, long drives to relieve sickness and bring 
‘many ofthe "Tuture generation” into this world. 
Many hardships of pioneers were witnessed and 
helped by them, Mes. Berry passed away in Eng~ 
Jad in 1925 in her Toth yar. Bertha (Mrs. Grant) 
lives in Vitoria where there are many Tisdalean. 
She sil carries on her work of helpfulness and 
charity 

Fred and 1 were married in Ray Street 
CChureh, Regina on July 13th, 198, Fred wes in 
the Army atthe me. 

‘Many, many good times were had inthe dif 
ferent schools, We had no baby sitters in those 
days, so ehildren were taken along and slept 
tunaware of the noise, ete. then would be taken 
home to bed. Talking of babysitters which are & 
‘must nowadays, I must pay tribute to our one 
fnd only. When our children were young our 
‘lose neighbor and one whom we ill always hold 
in highest regard, would come and babysit 

















sometimes I think he was as bad asthe children, 
Our friend, neighbor and babysitter, also 
babysitter to our son Bob's children — Bill 
Smith, Bless him! 

For entertainment inthe early days we put on 
plays, The trial scene from "The Merchant of 
Nenice” and one we wrote ourselves, “A Breach 
of Promise Case", are two I remember. Besides 
Fred and I, my brother Ted, Hubert and Grace 
Smith, Earl-and Carrie Ready, Herman and 
Evelyn Smith, many others OOK part. They 
turned out quite succesful really and we had so 
‘uch fn atthe practices, 

Silver Stream Fair was always a highlight of 
the year and many hours of preparation of exhib 
its sometimes paid off. 

‘During World War If we had an active Red 
Cross Group, and spent many hours with our 
neighbors over the quilting. frames. These 
included Mrs. Ben Schiltroth, Mrs. Henry 
Schiltroth, Mrs, Regath and many others. In 
later years we left Waterfield to spend the winter 
‘with our daughter Isobel at Smith Falls, Ont, We 
had not planned to stay. Our youngest daughter, 
Fit, who was with us, entered Business College 
and Fred weat fo work for @ construction com- 
pany. AS time went by we found it much easier 
than farming 

NNote: Taken from Connaught Agricultural 
Society History Book by request of Marion Berry 
‘who lives in Belleville, Ont. Fred passed away in 
1976 a the age of 82 years. Bertha (Mrs. Grant) 
passed away in 1978 at the age of 85 years. Fred 
land Marion had seven children, all married and 
Some are grandparents themselves, They are 
‘Margaret, Robert (Bob), Fred, Isobel, Donald, 
Anita and Faith 





DONALD AND FLORA BETHUNE 
submitted by Flora 

Donald and Flora Bethune and daughter 
Donna, three years old at the time, moved to 
‘Armley in Apri, 1950 1o manage the Co-op store. 

‘We lived in living quarters attached to the 
store. Nett door o us were Mr. and Mrs. Earle 
Ready. He ran the Pool elevator. Gordon Wallis 
had the Post Office and Alex Rospad had the 
hotel. United Church services were held in the 
town hall. The Ladies’ Guild was active. Harold 
and Peggy Roe were atthe station. 

‘Wemoved from Armley to Tisdale in the fall 
of 951, 

‘Our memories of Armley are of the many fine 








‘people we knew there. Flora has litle memory of 
the C.G.LT. group at Armley, too long ago it 

‘Donald and Flora ate retired now and lve in 
‘an apartment in Saskatoon. Donna is married t0 
Harold Barogar and they have a boy age twelve 
‘and gic age eight, They live at Qualicum Beach 
‘on Vancouver Island. 








TOM AND OLIVE (BAPTIST) 
BETTESWORTH 

1, Olive (Holmwood Baptist, was born in 
England in November, 91. Mother was a widow 
when she met John Baptist and married him in 
1917. We came to Canada in November of 197 
We spent the winter in Ontario, moved west 0 
Bucher, Sask, and in 1918 from there to Colon 
say, Sask. and’on to Tisdale in March, 1919. We 
Spent the summer in Leather River and in the 
Spring of 1920 we moved to Silver Steam on & 
(quarter of Soldier Settlement Land that was all 
bush, Ic took a lot of hard work to scrub and 
break the land to raise a crop, 





‘eteswor andy, 160. Back Doug, Davi. Kon, 
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(Our frst summer was spent in a small grain 
bin fo sleepin and a wooden shelter covered with 
binder canvas ta serve as a kitchen, Mother and 
Dad made various trips to Tisdale with the team 
‘and wagon to get lumber to build a house. They 
Teft cary in the morning and came home iste at 
Aight, One time in particular avery severe thun- 
derstorm came up. My sister, Miriam, and I were 
petrified, however, nothing happened — Mother 
fand Dad arrived home about 9 p.m. and it was 
pitch dark, We were so glad to see them as we 
twere too scared to get anything to eat. In due 
tourse the house was built and we moved in the 
late fall or early winter 














We attended school at Silver Stream and had 
‘most of our recreation in the school house, 
Including dances and card parties which cost 25¢ 
cach and the ladies all brought lunch, Edgar 
‘Amos and Earl Ready played for most of the 
‘ances. The kids all went, a5 babysitters were 
funheard of in those days. There were also a 
fertain amount of house parties held in the 

"Astime went on we had cows, pigs and chick 
ens on the farm as well as horses. Mother made 
butter and sold eggs to pay forthe grocery bill, 
Mother and Dad drove withthe team and demo 
rat to Ridgedale every two weeks to sll butter 
land eggs 10 buy the groceries, In the fall she 
always hada turkey shoot, this was always ite 
‘extra money for clothes and Christmas gifts 

The box socials in the fall were another high 
light, ‘The money from this bought gits, candy 
and oranges fo all the school pupils. The Christ~ 
mas concert was very exciting for ail the pupils. 
Mother was a very thrifty person, she was an 
excellent cook and could mke the toughest meat 
0 tender it would met in your mouth. 

‘We always looked forward tothe Connaught 
Fair. The one day of the year we all met old 
friends and neighbours. We did not have much 
money to spend. I made most of mine at the 
races. Mother always entered alot of baking, also 
jams and jelly and she always won a prize. T 
Sometimes wonder how we got along without all 
the conveniences of nowadays; no power, 10 
fautomatie heat, the only running water Was the 
kind you ran in snd out with 

‘We were very lucky wild fruit was plentiful in 
those days. We pieked by the milk pal full; wild 
‘rawberries, raspberries, saskatoons, eranber~ 
Ties and chokecherres, The blusbersies were a 
‘ays outing at Burier Lake or north of Ridgedale 
fand we picked these by cream can and wash 
boiler. The big job was to clean and pick these 
‘ver the nextday but everyone had a good supply 
‘of canned frit forthe winter. Gardens were also 
very bountiful in those days and most people 
tanned peas, beans and com as Freezers were not 
fon the market. 

Dad Baptist passed away in 1928. Mother 
remained onthe farm tll 1936 when she marsied 
eter Hansen and moved to the Goyer District 
Peter passed away in 1963 and Mother then 
feted house in Tisdale until she was unable 
manage alone. She moved to Sasko Park Lodge 
twere she lived until she passed away in 1969, 

T met my future husband, Tom Bettesworth, 
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in 1928 when he came to work in the district. We 
were married in 1935 
Tom Bettesworth 

Twas born, raised and educated in England 
and left for Canada in Apri, 1926 having just 
turned 19 years ol 

‘After spending two years on a farm near 
‘Woodstock, Ont. where they made me most wel- 
come, 1 still keep up correspondence with mem: 
bers ofthe family. Twas offered top wagesto stay 
fon with them, but the slogan at that time was 
"Go Wes Young Man", That was where all the 
big money and action was supposed to be, and T 
wanted part of i 

‘Sprit, of 1928 saw me working for Albert 
Randall, $40 a month and $5 a day threshing, 
Tat fall worked with chee different outfits and 
put in 27 days threshing, With that stake I 
Secided to invest most of my hard-earned earn= 
ings in the stock market and make some quick 
money, 

‘At the start of winter I joined wp with Frank 
care from Ridgedale along with other men to £0 
to Big River and haul timber and railroad ties 
from various places into the tation yards. The 
‘whole deal was not a success and Frank went 
broke owing us our winters wages ($60 a month) 
and to compound matters the bottom fell out of, 
the stock market so I landed back in Tisdale 
completely broke. J. V. Slight, owner of the 
Tisdale Hotel, gave me room and board for one 
week and didi’ charge me a cent which I greatly 
appreciated 

T worked for Henry Boxall that spring and 
summer, 1929, and atthe start of winter went (0 
Lac du Bonnet. I stayed parttime with the Rev 
Broughton and part in Winnipeg. | applied for a 
job with the Winnipeg Hydro, where they were 
building a big power station at Seven Sisters to 
supply power for Winnipeg. Along with about 1S 
other men I was given a pick and shovel and tld 
to go down in their large coffer dam to loosen 
tock and load eranes that Were working from on 
top of the dam, hundreds of feet up. Men were 
being taken out of there every day injured by 
falling rocks. That didn't suike my fancy and 
‘what started and ended my shortest employment 
tras not only the falling rock bu the overcrowded 
bunk houses that smelled to high heaven of wet 
socks and garlic, { suddenly had a yearning for 
the open spaces of Saskatchewan and hightaled 
ieback on the fist train available 

Spring of 1930 1 worked for Frank Randall 
and that summer worked for J. V, Sleight in the 








government beer store packaging and selling 
beer 

Frank persuaded me to go and work for him 
at harvest time and from then on until the fall of 
1935. Te was during this time that I met up and 
became engaged to my future wife, Olive (Holm- 
wood) Baptist. The engagement came in a leap 
$year and she proposed to me. In those days aman 
‘vas supposed {o marty the gel or give her a silk 
‘ress, Well, a sik dres cost quite alot of money 
land Frank Suid marty her, wo can live as cheap 
as one and you won't have to buy the silk dress. 
‘Trouble is that two for one doesn't last forever. 

‘So many things come to mind that happened 
in those years that its impossible to record them 
all, but one or two that I especially remember T 
‘can’t cesst mentioning 

‘While working at Frank Randall's we used a 
dlisearded piano erate for holding chop for the 
horses. It worked well except that the mice fig 
ured it was built for them and they got fo the 
Stage where the horses didn't want to eat that 

10P, 20 Frank decided to get rid of the mice. 1 
‘was 9 pull the erate back while Frank got on one 
Side with a broom and Melvin on the other side 
also armed and they were going to kill the mice as 
they ran out. Unfortunately, when T pulled the 
trate about 200 mice came out. Frank made a 
Quick exit out the front door and Melvin out the 
back door and left me with mice all over the floor 
and up the walls, as anxious to get out of my road 
as was of theirs. Itcaused quite bit of laughter 
after it was all over 

Tn threshing time you could always be sure of 
some kind ofa joke being pulled. One that could 
have caused injury was for someone who had to 
wait with his Toad of sheaves to drive into the 
Separator just laid ack and closed his eyes for a 
bit of res, then some joker would pull the draw 
pin from the doubletrees, the guy on the load 
‘would be called to drive on ia. He would jump 
'up slap the eens for thehorses to move, they did 
the wagon didn't, so off the top came the 
{river o land on the ground behind the horses. It, 
‘was a dangerous trick but I don’t remember 
anyone getting hurt 

(Olive and I were married on Oct. 1, 1935 in 
Tisdale at the Analican Church by the Rev. J. W. 
Wilkinson who later became the bishop of Bran 
don, Man. 

‘We started out married life on the NE 
19-47-14-W2 with a team of horses and one milk 
cow for that first winter. Melting snow ina barrel 
‘was quite chore and that one cow hada built in 














suction pump, three slurps and the barrel was 
empty 

‘This was in the real tough times when wheat 
was 326 per bushel and feed oats 10 per bushel 
We gradually bought more cows and went into 
pigs, also chickens and this was our livelihood, 
Without it we couldn't have carted on, 

‘While I was working the horses every day it 
was necessary for them to have thet rest period, 
So once a week I would pack afew dozea eggs on 
my back, also some butter and walk to Armley 
‘where we traded these things for groceries and 
‘lothes when we needed them. Eggs were S€ pet 
dozen and butter 10¢ per pound. Nowadays one 
‘wonders how we managed to survive but we 
‘along with dozens of other families did and also 
hhad our fun as well as hardship. 

1 served seven years on the school board at 
Leacross, was president ofthe Curling Club and 
Recreational Club over @ period of years, also 
chairman of the Red Cross Collection Comrnitee 
fortwo years. I also ran the bingo at Connaught 
Fair for 30 years. 

Our family consisted of three boys; Ken, 
David and Bryon who were educated at Leacross 
and Tisdale. By 1960 the last of our boys took off 
for faraway pastures, and in 1967 we sold the 
farm and moved to Tisdale where we both 
warked fora numberof years 

Weeelebrated our 50th Wedding Anniversary 
{in 1985 and are still going strong and no regrets 

Ken, born Sept. 21,1936, joined the Bank of 
Montreal in Tisdale ia 1958. He transferred to 
‘numerous places in Saskatchewan and Manitoba, 
He is now manager of Commercial Banking in 
(Cranbrook, B.C. He married Marjorie Laritz of 
Regina on April 2, 1960. They have four boss, 
David (196), Doug (963), Kevin (1970) and Kelly 
am, 

David was born June 1938 and went co B.C. 
in 1957, He worked for MacMillan and Bloedel 
unti969, moved to Kitimat o work for Eurocan 
fand returned to Vancouver in 1975 to work for 
Crown Zellerback, He is now administration 
manager of newsprint and Kraft Paper sales for 
Crown Forest. He married. Sharon Whyte of 
‘Vancouver in August, 1968. They have two chil~ 
4ren, Grant (969) and Leanne (97). 

Bryon, born Nov. 17, 1940, joined the Cana- 
ian Navy in November, 1960 in 1970 he left the 
‘navy, joing the staff of Cusioms and Excise in 
B.C. He is now a supervisor at Vancouver Air~ 
port. Bryon married Vicki Lansdell of Yellow 














Grass, Sask: on April 13, 1974. They have two 
boys, Chris 0978) and Shawn (1980) 


DOUG AND PEGGY BIRD 
1, Douglas, was born in the village of Eaton: 
Bray, Bedfordshite, England on the 1th day of 
June, 1909, My father and grandfather were 
farmers. I came to Canada in September of 1925 
along with 16 other lads aged from 16 1020 years 
ld. We were sponsored by the Church of Eng~ 
Tand and we arrived in Winnipeg on Sept. 9, and 
stayed at a Church Army Hoste at 36 Smith St. 
We had the choice of going 10 Manitoba or 
Saskatchewan. Thad never heard of either one so 
chose Saskatchewan. As I look back over the 
years it was a good choice. Mr. Jim Swanson Sr. 





had applied for a lad to help out on the farm 
through the C.A. Hostle at Winnipeg. So I was 
4im’s boy. 


LioF Bruce, Doug, Ly, Peppy, Hester and Gordon 


‘On Sept. 10,1925 Frank Lee and I boarded the 
train, Frank bound for Saltcoats, Sask. and me 
for Armley. On Friday, the ih we arrived at 
Saltcoats, Frank and I wished each other all the 
best and parted. I continued on my journey £0 
Armley. The train stopped at Rose Valley for 40 
‘minutes for dinner. The meni had pork chops or 
duck. Thad duek, potatoes, corn and gravy. AIT 
ould cat and one quarter of a pumpkin pie. 1 
‘thought, this wll cost mea prety penny, Would 
you believe i? Tt was 35¢ equaling one shilling, 
and five pence hapney. [finally reached Armley 
about 6:48 p.m. I secured my baggage. No one 
twas there except the man taking off the mail 
Must have been one ofthe Nicklens. He told me 








to go over to the post office. There I met the 
Nicklen family. They save me supper, a nights 
lodging and breakfast. They would not take a 
cent when I asked for my bill. There I learned. 
‘western hospitality. They assured me a Clifton 
Allchin would be bringing cream into the station 
inthe morning and he would take me out 0 the 
Swanson farm. This he did. We turned off into 
the bush and passed by Bob Caskey’s shack 

‘On Sept, 12, 925 | started working for Mr. 
‘Swanson. They were very good to me, Jimmy J. 
‘was about four years old and Tibby about one 
year old. Ben Sehiltoth had the Waterfield Post, 
Otie at this me, Church and social evenings 
‘were held in the Waterfield School. 1 stayed at 
‘Swansons until 1927 

‘The spring of 1927 I started to work for Mr 
Bensen, Mr. and Mrs, Bensen had five children, 
Emma married Mac Schiltroth, Garner was mar= 
ried to Norma Sproxton, and Herb, Laura and 
Mariel, The fall 0f 1927 I worked for awhile on 
the railroad from Ridgedale to Carrot River. 
‘That winter Garner Bensen and I along with Mr. 
Pearse took horses down to Peesane to work in 
the bush for Pearse and Edworthy 

In the spring of 1928 I started to work for Mr. 
Pearse on the farm. My brother, Don, came out 
to Canada and worked for Mr. Bensen. T bought 
Iny first quarter of land NE 13-47-14-W2, 160 
acres of bush and sloughs, for $160 down pay 
‘ment. This was quite an event as I wanted to 
farm. The winter of 28-29 Don and I worked for 
Fredricks ata Mistatim logging camp. 

Tn the spring of 1930 1 worked for Mr. Ed 
Pearse and broke about 20 acres on my farm. I 
hired Gamer Bensen and Dell Sproxton, With a 
lite old John Deere, Garner and Dell spelled 
‘each other off. Dell came alte early and layed 
‘down in the furrow at the end of the field and 
‘went to sleep. Garner came along, whipped 
Around at the end ofthe field and just about run 
‘over Dell. He had avery sudden awakening. 

“The winter of 1929-30 I went with Mr. Ed 
Pearse witha bunch of horses to work for Pearse 
and Edworthy’s logsing camp. In the spring I 
‘again worked for Mr, Pearse and cleared more 
land on NE 13-47-14-W2, and breaking through 
the summer and fall 

The fall Of 31 [took off my first wheat crop of 
Garnet wheat. The price per bushel was 18 cents. 
‘So, back tothe bush for the winter of 31-32 Tor 
Pearse and Edworthy at Bannock. Mr. Pearse, 
With a gang cu a road into a stand of spruce for 
Five miles. They built a cook house, a house for 


























the crew, office and a barn forthe horses. They 
used all big black poplars for walls, et. Board 
fand tar paper roofs and walls all chinked with 
‘lay mixed with some chopped hay. The build 
ings were snug and warm. While building we 
walked out from Bannock and back in the eve- 
ings. 1 finally got to falling and hauling logs (© 
Bannock. I took my wage out in lumber as Thad 
to build a howse on the farm. My mother and 
brother Ted were coming out from England in 
the near future, 

In the spring and summer of 1982 I put in my 
crop, ete. After seeding (Bob Jackson also 
‘worked for Mr, Pearse and had done so for many 
Years) Bob and I went over to my place to dig a 
‘basement. We each had a spade so we stared t0 
work. We figured [2 by 1 feet would be okay, as, 
the house would be 24 by 24 feet. T don’t 
remember how longit took us. Then I hired Jake 
Lutervelt, as head carpenter, who did not take 
Tong to build, as [just had enough lumber for a 
shell Two by fours showing all around and no 
ceiling lumber. To furnish the house I sent to 
‘Winnipeg to Gofinds Second Hand Store — just 
for the bare necesiis 

Mother and Ted came out in eaely fal. I'm 
afraid it was rather a shock. No running water, 
tno gas or electri light, mosquitoes galore, sik 
niles from a store, however we survived. !had a 
00d big wood pile and boy did we ever burn it.I 
built barn and chicken house out of poplar loss. 
acquired a cow, few pigs, chickens and a team 
‘of horses, Don had worked the sumnmer for Fred 
Heed of New Osgoode. After threshing we were 
all together on the farm. 

The winter of 32-33 Ted started school at 
Silver Stream. Don stayed homie and looked after 
‘things; building @log ie house, melting snow for 
the cows and pigs, trapping rabbits and making 
fur mitts. Tagain vent to the bush for Pearse and 
Edworthy to pay off the lumber bill and make a 
fev dollars, Mr. Ed Pearse was running the camp 
fagein out from Bannock, I had a good winter 
running the van, and keeping the books for Mr. 
Pearse. We hadi a good cook which is really 
{important in a lumber camp of around 45 mea, 
‘The cook's name was Henry Bird (no relation), 
He used to say "Who's the best looking guy in 
‘amp and why am I?" 

“The spring of 331 put inthe crop on the farm 
and cleared and broke land, Times were rather 
tough, Don left for Fin Flon working on a dray 
forthe summer and winter 
‘The winter of 33-34 found things onthe farm 





teal tough. In early fall Mother and Ted left for 
Flin Flon. Don had a job there. I stayed around 
and setled things up on the farm. {sold off what 
bit of stock we had and made arrangements for 
Gordon Pearse to rent the Farm. [eft for Flin 
Flon 

‘Don had a team of horses and sleigh, we cut 
‘wood and sold it around town, We also sawed 
‘wood. We lived in a log house and were quite 
snug and warm. Mother called ic Buckingham 
Palace, Ted worked in a store and (ook corre 
spondence courses. Then, I gota job hauling fish 
from Lake Morond, north of Flin Flon. 1 
‘received $30 per month 

started Working for Hudson Bay Mining and 
‘Smelting on March 28, 935. | bought alot and 
bulla stall house. I furnished itand rented it for 
‘while. In 1936 Don started on for H.B.M.S. 
working in the carpenters shop. Don took 
‘courses in carpentry and engineering 

‘On Oct. 14, 1936 Peggy Pearse and I were 
married at Silver Steam School, after a six year 
‘courtship. We then went back to Flin Flon and 
into our woe house. I went back to the mine. On 
Sept. 22, 1937 our son Larry, was born. We 
enjoyed Fin Flon and a steady job meant alot in 
those days 

‘On May 10,140 our second son, Gordon, was 
born. It looked like I would have some help on 
the faem later on. 191 found me sil working in 
the mine, seven days a week shift work. Copper 
land zinc were needed forthe War effor. 

Thad two weeks holiday coming up o I went 
cout to Vancouver. They were building a new 
Shipyard on False Creek to build 10,000 ton 
freighters. The German's were sinking them right 
fandleft in the North Alantic. applied and gota 
job, It was a wonderful change after seven years 
‘underground. In my spare time I Tooked around 
fora house. {purchased one and a half acres of 
land in Burnaby. 

Peggy sold the house in Flin Flon to my 
brother, Ted, shipping most of our furniture, et. 
to Vancouver. Bundled up the two boys and { met 
her at the station in Vancouver. We really 
enjoyed our sojourn in British Columbia. 1 
‘worked in the shipyard until 1945 when the war 
fended. This ended the shipyard, 100. So we 
‘decided to return to Saskatchewan and farming 
‘We just about lost it, but Finally paid it off. We 
also had another son, Bruce, born May 31, 1945 
So now we just had to farm. 

‘We sold the house in Burnaby and prepared 
for a trip to Saskatchewan, Buying 8 1934 Ford 

















two door car and a half dozen spare tires. New 
ones were hard 10 find. Bruce slept in box onthe 
back seat with Larry and Gordon. We went by 
way of the states and had good roads wil we 
Teached Saskatchewan, Some new road building 
‘vas going on inthe rain and mad. In September 
ive Finally got through to Tisdale and out to 
Frank Randalls bill. Thee all four wheels were 
pluzsed with mud, I phoned Gordon Peatse from 
Randalls and he came and pulled us othe Pearse 
home, Atlas, we were homeo the land of Rape 
and Honey. 

;Peagy and the boys stayed atthe Pearse home 
forthe winter. I went to Flin Flon and worked in 
the mines until spring. We rented a half section 
from Bob Hall and moved into the Hall house on 
the NEI4-47-14-W2 in the spring of 1946. The 
other quarter was the Ready place on the 
1NE23-7-14-W2 Earl Ready was then buying 
sain at Armley. 

'Wealso bought a quarter from Bob Hall, the 
NW 15-47-14-W2 in the spring of 1946. Buying 
some second hand machinery, a Cockshutt 30, 
Gent foot case disker and old dill from Mr. 
Loyd, end some odd harrows. We started to 
farm. We putin the crop and scrubbed and broke 
some land on NW 13-47-14-W2, We joined 
thureh activities and Connaught Fair Board. On 
Aug, 30,1947 our daughter, Heather, was born. 
Peeay and I were very pleased to havea daughter 
atlas, We were sil living in the Hall house and 
farming, serubbing and breaking land on the NE 
B-47--W2, 

1948 was much the same thing, right behind 
the eight ball, In 1949 we had a pond dus by Emil 
Moyen of Zenon Park and a basement dug on NE 
1-47-14-W2, We needed a house, xs Jack Spillet, 
svas back from the war and he bought the Ready 
place and was also taking over the Hall farm, 

‘We worked through the fall and winter of 
49-50 building, our house. We moved into the 
new house in the spring. We built a barn in the 
Summer of 1950 to house our cows and pgs, et. 
Up until 1954 we earied on much the same. In 
1954 we purchated another quarter of land the 
NW 22-47-14-W2 from Allan Randall, Formally 
‘owned by Frank Randall 

Twill have to back up a bit 10 1942. My 
brother, Ted, joined the navy that year. In 1946 
he went to Father Murrays College at Wilcox and 
then spent a winter working at Whitehorse, 
N.W.T. He then entered the University of British 
Columbia winning a scholarship to the Sorbonne 
in Pars, France, Ted met and massied a French 
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teacher in 1958. They moved to Vancouver, Ted 
back to U.B.C., Ceneviere to teach at Simon 
Fraser University. Geneviere passed away in 
1972, Ted was at U-B.C, unt he retired in 1982, 
He now lives in Vancouver. 

Don married Mattie Brandon in 1941. While 
working at Flin Fon, Don studied drafting and 
‘mechanical engineering. In 1950 Don and family 
Toft for West Africa with a United States mining 
‘company. They came back 10 the USA and into 
{Quebec forthe Asbestos Mining and Smelting in 
Tps4-s5, My mother was living with Don and 
“Matti at this ime and passed away in195S.She is 
buried at Dansville, Que. Don and Mattie had 
twosons and a daughter. Don continued working 
for the USA company in Peru and Australia on 
two occasions, He is now retired and living at 
Towa Hill ear Colfax, California 

We moved to Prince Albert, Sask. for the 
winter of $5-56. I worked for Len Houle and 
then for the Pool Construction Co, rebuilding 
the Burns Plant that was destroyed by fre. We 
Feturned to putin the crop and worked for the 
$ummer for the Pool, The boys looking after the 
sSummerfallow, et. 

For the winter of 1956 the family moved into 
Tisdale. Lary and I left for Hinton, Alta. and 
‘worked in the pulpwood camp until spring. 

The years 1957 through to 1962 with nothing 
‘much doing, just plodding along. 

Larry matried Vera Pellack in 1962 and 
worked in the winter for Sandy Stevenson, and 
for Fred Boxall two summers and Healey Con- 
struction later 

In 1964 we bought the Cloke farm as Bilt 
(Cloke passed away that year. The winter of 1965, 
Healey Const, cleared and piled 100 acres on the 
Cloke place. We moved the Cloke house down to 
the home place and renovated it. Larry and Vera 
lived there until their move to Alberta. (See His 
tory below) 

‘On June 24 1967, Heather married Ron Eade. 
(Gee Heather Eade history) 

Bruce married Donna Crawford on Dec. 27, 
1968. (see history below) 

‘On March, 3, 1973, Gordon married Mary 
Miller. (ee history below) 

n1983, Larry was remarried to Lee Deringer. 

1986 finds Peggy and I living in Tisdale. We 
are semi-retired and I curl, golf and farm a bit 
‘Also I am head vacuumer on Friday mornings 
Allthe best! And let us all thank the Lord forthe 
‘many blessings We enjoy in this land of ours 





DOUGLAS LAWRENCE BIRD 

T, Douglas Lawrence, was born to Doug and 
eaty Bird of Silver Stream, Sept. 22,1937 after 
they moved to Flin Flon, Man. where Dad 
worked for Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting, 
Co, 

‘My school life was spent in Silver Stream afer 
we returned to the farm in 95. My working life 
has been mainly in construction work and heavy 
fcjuipment operation. T met and married Vera 
Pallack of Ridgedale in 1962. Three sons were 
bom to us. Greg in 1963 in Arborfield, Sask., 
Danny in 1966 at Tisdale and Joe in 1971 at Fort 
MeMurray, Ata 

Kelowna, B.C. became home for five years 
after Vera and I went our separate ways in 1978, 
In Nipawin, Sask. on May 31, 1983 married 
Leona Rose Deringer. We are now operating the 
Royal Hotel and living in Arborfield 





DAVID GORDON BIRD 
1, David Gordon, was born May 10, 1940 in 
Flin Flon, Man, to Doug and Peggy Bird. 


‘Out family returned to Silver Stream and the 
farm in 1945 from Vancouver where Dad was 
‘employed in the shipyards during the war. I 
attended public schoo! in Silver Stream and high 
Schoo! in Tisdale 
My occupation has been and stills the car 

pentry trade which bas allowed me faitly easy 
fovess to. employment in various parts of the 
‘country. The Tongest sojourn being in Calgary 
fom 1967 0 1975. While In Calgary I met Mary 
Jean Mille, formerly of Moosomin, Sask, We 
‘were married on March 3, 1973, We moved this 
trea two years later and are presently living in 
Nipawin 








BRUCE RICHARD BIRD. 

1, Broce Richard, was born May 31, 1945 in 
Vancouver. The son of Douglas Hill Bicd and 
Margaret J. Bird formerly Margaret Mildred 
Tosephine Pearse. 

Tam of English background and my wife, 
Donna Irene, formerly Donna Irene Crawford of 
‘Tadale i of English and Irish ancestry. 

Twas bor just before the close of World War 
IL in Vancouver as Dad was working at the 
shipyards building ships, his contribution to the 
‘war effort. Never did remember British Colum 
bia as we let when Iwas about six months old. 1 
rode ina cardboard box in the back seat of an old 
Ford car between my two older brothers, Larry 































































and Gordy, eight and five years older than me. 1 
twas put between them to Separate them from 
Fishing! 

'We moved in with Mom's mother, Gramma 
Pearse, fora time until Dad rented a farmstead 
just one and a half miles northeast of the old 
Pearse farm, the old Hall farm where Ihave my 
first memories, It seemed a very nie place with 
lawn grass established, low windows a child 
could look out and a bis living room where my 
‘ster and I could run around and really build up 
speed 

‘We had neither power nor telephone, but we 
had a big old battery operated radio, Mom used. 
to tune into the Proctor and Gamble show, 
maybe it was there I leamed to dislike soap 
opera. 

"As a kid there are always acidents and once 
we were loaded ready to go fo church on a Sun 
day morning I got my Tet hand caught in the 
hinge of the old Ford car. They used to latch at 
the front, A Jot of sereaming went on. All four 
fingers were flat and burst along the edges. [got 
tostay home from church that day 

‘We moved to the present Bird homestead in 
1950 and I attended grades Ito VII a the Silver 
Stream school. 

‘We had the usual farm life with plenty of 
livestock around, We once had a Lab dog by the 
name of Pal, he was the same color as a hockey 
puck and about as smart. One time my brother 
fand I were taking a load of grain to the Zenon, 











Park elevator with tractor and wagon. { was 
holding Pal on the load and Gordy was driving 
the litle Fordson. Alter two miles Pal setled 
down and I loosened my grip, then Pal took a 
jump for Gordy on the tractor. Well he fell on 
the hitch, then under the load and we bumped 
over him: Boy, he wouldn't come near us for wo 
wrecks after that, 

‘Seem ike running over something goto bea 
joke with us, We saw plenty of Audie Murphy 
‘movies and thought we could be stunt men so my 
brother, Gordy, and I staged a tractor scene just, 
wnhen Mom was watching, Gordy drove the tr 
tor over me as I layed on the ground with the 
tweels to either side of me, Poor mom came 
‘erveching out of the house and is funny what 
shock will do to a woman, her legs were so weak 
she ad to hang onto the gate for support. Well 
She gave Gordy such a shaking that its a wonder 
he sill doesn't have neck (rouble. T never did get 
‘my toro fo un over him. 

attended high school at T.U.CS. in Tisd 
starting in 1959, and was joined by my sis 
Heather, (wo years later, till my four years were 
‘up in 1963, It was in T.U.CS, that my sister met 
Donna Crawford, who would later become my 
wife, They became the best of fiends 

Thad a variety of jobs tll [attended DeVry 
Technical Institute, Toronto in 1965-66, then 
moved to Calgary and Donna and I were married 
1968, 

‘Our son, Ryan Douglas, was born in Caleary, 
Feb, 1973 and Tracy Alana, later in Yorkton 
Sask, April, 1976. I worked as a technician for 
Xerox of Canada for eight and aalf years till we 
moved back to the old homestead in October of 
1980, Dad and Mom were just moving into their 
new home i Tisdale s0 the house on the farm was 
tide open. I worked in construction forthe First 
Couple of years while farming with dad. Then I 
Iaid down the hammer and nails (o zero in more 
on an agriculture related career. 

















ARTHUR BISHOP 
submitted by daughter Irene 

ad was born in Cypress River, Man, and 
came to the Armley District in 1910. He home~ 
‘eaded the SE 19-18-14 W2. In 1926 he sold the 
land to Alex Kingsley after his crop was frozen, 
He then moved to Ridgedale, Sask. where he was 
hailed out and that year Armley had a good crop. 
He was a good farmer but the weather was 
‘against him. From Ridgedale Dad moved to Car- 








rot River and farmed there. He had very hard 
‘conditions and sold out in 1947 

He moved to Port Coquitlam, B.C. where he 
‘bousht property. He worked at a concrete com 
‘pany but didnot like working for someone else so 
returned (0 Saskatchewan after 2 year. He 
‘oughta farm at White Clay and did fairy wel, 

He retired to Nipawin, worked at Smith 
Hatcheries in the summer and a cement company 
in the winter fora couple of years. 

He and Gertie were married in 1921 and they 
had three children, Irene, Vera snd Wallace, anc 
five grandchildren 

“is last move was to Peace River, Alta. where 
hedied in 1982 ands buried there. My mother isa 
resident of a Peace River nursing home. 











CHESTER CALVIN BISHOP 
submitted by Irene Pescoty 

‘Chester was born Oct. 13, 1892 at Cypress 
River, Man, In 1912 he applied for entry oa SW 
30-48-14 W2 in the Armley district. He aban: 
“oned the same year as there was too much heavy 
scrub, He homesteaded SW 20-48-14 W2 in 192. 
And soldi to Alex Kingsley in 92 

He apprenticed in Geraldton, Ont. and dur- 
ing the War years ascended to’ a joumeyman 
machinist, a trade he worked at until he eeired 

‘Chester was ataveller and roam all his lie, 
Just when his relatives became concerned about 
iim ne would show up, only to take off again in 
‘another direction. He wore out many a good car 

He has one daughter, Dorothy, Mrs. Wilfred 
Ramsey, and three grandchildren, 

‘Chester was # Mason brother, member of 
Trinity Lodge 098, AF and AM, Vancouver anda 
longstanding member ofthe International Asso 
ciation of Machinists and Aerospace Workers. 























Chor hep. 









He was a peace loving man who never catied 
tales of said’ bad word about anyone. In his 
retirement years he spent the winters in Califor 


hia and British Columbia was his home base. le 
died Nox. 28, 1973 in Penticton, B.C. and is 
buried in scetion AI-225-2, Masonic Cemetery, 
Burnaby, B.C. 


WILLIAM JOHN FLEMING BISHOP 

‘Mr. Bishop was hora in 1886 and came 1 the 
area rom Carp, Ont. He owned the SW 35-48-14, 
W2 from 1927 10 1941, In the early 1940's he 
moved to Choieeland, Sask, and later he lived in 
‘White Fox, Sask, He was a bachelor. He ded in 
1962 and is buried in Woodlawn Cemetery at 
Nipawin, Sask. George Whyte now farms his 
land, 


AMOS JOHN AND VIOLET 
BLACKALL 
submitted by G. Pearse 

‘Amos John Blackall was born in Twiford 
Birks, England, in 1895. He served inthe British 
‘Army in the First World War. During those years 
he martied Grace Caroline Violet French, origi~ 
nally from Dublin Ireland, She was bora in 896, 

‘In 1820 this couple immigrated to Saskat 
wan, settling on homestead NE_6-47-13-W2, 
They also purchased the NW 5-47-13-W2. Mrs, 
Blackall and her sister-in-law, Carrie Ready 
were the districts first war brides, 

‘On Dec. 10, 1920, their only daughter, Violet 
Ruth was bor in Tisdale, Sask, Other children 
bor to this mariage were, Philip John, Surrey, 


































B.C.; Richard, Wiliams Lake, B.C. and Arthu 
Kamioops, B.C 

Te Blackall children spent their rst years in 
small house on their parents’ homestead. They, 
in company with all rral people of the ares, 
depended on wood for hea, the river or dugouts 
for water and the usual ice packed in saw-dust 
{oe refrigeration, The village of New Osgoode 
was their trading center and post office, The 
Family was subjected, as were most farm people, 
to the deprivation and frustration of the depres 
sion years, further aggravated by the fact that the 
chien, while stl smal, bad to travel four miles 
fo attend Silver Stream School, by pony cart, 
shanks mare, or toboggan a the season dictated. 
School mates can remember the Blackall kids 
arriving at school half frozen. Ie was well they 
were survivors, hardy and healthy, 




















1n1932 the family moved tothe NE 14-47-14- 
|W2, halving the distance to school, Leacross then 
became thet delivery point and post office. 

in 1939 Ruth left to seek employment at the 
‘west coust, A brave venture indeed for a young 
Indy of 18, In 1941 brother Philip followed bis 
tiner to Vancouver as did Dick ata later dat. 
Both joined the armed services from that point. 
Inthe fall of 1843, Mr. and Mss, Blackall sold out 
and joined their children in Vancouver, as did the 
Youngest boy Arthur. Jack remained in posses 
‘Son of his land for some yeats after 

itis believed that Ruth worked inthe Royal 
Columbian Hospital in New Westminster for a 
Tong period of time. While there she met and 
married Adsian Menard. Adrian fondly relates, 
that they met at a dance, Certainly isa pleasure 
to watch this couple dance to this day. 

“Two daughters were born 10 Adrian and 
Ruth; Linda on Janwary 20,1944 and Judy, July 
30, 1948. Linda is marred to Ken Mathie and 
Sudy to Brian Neville. Adrian and Ruth now live 
in Prince George, B.C. Ruth works as a nurse's 
id but intend 0 retire in December of 1986. 

Mrs. Blackall, Violet, passed avay in the 
fifties, Jack in 1985, Both ate buried in Valley 
View Gardens, Newton Surrey, B.C. In Silver 
Swream Mr. Biackal is remembered as a jolly, 
outgoing person with an abundance of Irish 
‘harm and a generous heat; truly an asset to any 
dist. Jack, Mr. Blackall, was of a more con~ 
servative nature, steady of pace and slow to 
anger. Certain of the district boys learned early 
that ic was impossible to run away from him on 
Halloween night — or any other night as far as 
that goes. He could be heard gaining steadily; he 
didn't run quietly in those army boots, just 
{uickly, When hecausht a culprit he would mut 
‘erin an English accent “three kyots”. Then he 
actually did tie you in knots — thiee of them. By 
the time you extracted yourself, one emerged a 
sadder but a wiser boy. He was & good fellow 

The district well remember the visits of the 
Blackall children. They were incurable exe 
satherers. You must understand that this was in 
fhe pre Andy Smith Hatchery days and farm 
‘wives depended on broody hens refurbish their 
Mocks. Families were often dependent on the sale 
of dressed turkeys for Christmas money. Broody 
hens could be fooled into incubating turkey egs. 
‘They didn’t seem to know the difference, Neither 
did the Blackall kids! An egg was an egg and all 
e1gs should be delivered to the matron in charge 
‘ofthe kitchen, condition not withstanding. 








‘Now Mr. and Mrs. Blackall were considered 
good company and alvays welcome. True, cer 
tain precautionary measures were deemed pra 
dent to protect the hen-house from ravishes of 
their youngsters, So when Mrs, Pete McRae 
noted the Blackalls coming via the window, she 
opened the back door and called, “Pete, the 
Blackall children are coming”. A lot of preamble 
tnd explanation was never used or necessary at 
MeRae's, Pete procured his hammer, kept handy 
for such emergencies, and nailed the hen-house 
doors and windows shut and proceeded sbout his 
Yard chores. Apprehension led him back to the 
hhen’s sanctuary, He was greeted by a strange 
sight; Ruthie, wigling through the lite side trap 
Hfoor, butt end first, I was no one moment 
exposure it was a tight fit hampered further by 
the fact that she was cradling inher skirt some 10, 
turkey eggs that had been incubating for some 
two weeks, 

Finally fre, she first noted, through her 
blonde curls, Petes number 12 boots, She looked 
‘up — way up — up his sx foot four frame. How 
‘was Ruthie {0 know that Pete McRae was the 
‘original “Friendly Giant”? She gasped in fright 
tnd released her skit hem, The ensuing omelet, 
was not the usual color. Mr. McRae thought it 
About right for pink angel food cake. 

‘Meanwhile Arthur, (Bunk for obvious rea 
sons) had proceeded to the kitchen. Experience 
Thad taught him that better things than eggs were 
available there, Mrs, McRae understood chil~ 
dren, why not? She had been a traveling art 
teacher in the northern States prior to her mar~ 
Flage, Bunk’s eve was onthe familiar cookie ja. 
Mrs, McRge was far t00 patient for him. Ce 
tainly he never found his openers in any Dorothy 
Dix publication: “Those things up in that jar, do 
you ever use them"? A good friend of mine said 
fecently, “Arthur Blackall was hitched toa dif- 
ferent wagon"; I concur 

Mrs. French, Mts. Biackall's mother, visited 
occasionally. A’ widow, she remarried a Mr 
Reeves. After Mrs. (reach) Reeves passing the 
Biackail family adopted him and he lived with, 
them for some years at Silver Stream. He was 2 
balbinet-maker, an old countey erafisman. He 
‘was responsible for many wood working crea 
tions in the district, One was the Silver Stream 
School sign. He presented medicine cabinets as 
wedding gifts to many of the district girs, 
‘wooden racking chaits a few district ladies and 
‘writing desks to a few special friends. He used 
‘aly hand tools and the most primitive of wood 




















for this work. Many wonder what he could have 
‘accomplished with the exotic woods and power 
tools ofthis generation, 

is adopted family nick-named him “Bear” 
‘because he Giscussed at length his life long ambi 
tion of hunting and bagging one of those ani~ 
mals, It is not believed that he ever did. Bears 
‘vere scarce inthe arcain those days. Surely st 
Tater date the honey producers of the district 
‘would have Kept him perpetually employed at his 
ambition 

Mr. Reeves returned to his native England 
shortly before the Second World War, Family 
and friends gradually lst contact with him. 

Richard Blackall martied Ada on Nov. 15, 
1946, in Vancouver. Ada Was born in Guernsy, 
Sask, They have two sons, Richard O°Brian and 
Dennis Bruce 

Brian married Shelley Le Geyt from Calgary. 
‘They have two daughters, Stephanie and Brit= 
tany, Brian and family ive in St. John, B.C. He 
is presently managing McElkanney and Associ- 
ates, a survey and engineering company of thet 

‘Dennis marred Janct Prest. They also have 
two daughters, Nicole and Haley. They live in 
Chilwack, B.C. Dennis isa supervisor for B.C. 
‘Telephones. 

Dick, after moving to the west coast and 
following his discharge from the aemty, worked at 
construction for B.C. Telephones. Later he was, 
land sill s employed by Canada Post. Ida, for 
many years was a Dept. Manager in a supet 
market in William’s Lake, She and Dick eele~ 
brated thei 40th wedding anniversary, Nov. 15, 
1986, Dick reports that their second honeymoon 
was just as sweet but a lot shorter than in 1946, 
(Our Dick is quite the old romantic 

'As a boy at Silver Siteam, Dick spent a lot of 
time atthe Pearse home. It was aot shorter haul 
{o school. He was always a great favorite of Mrs, 
Pearse's, who always referced to him as “Dixie” 
‘Gordon Pearse has always been proud to claim 
Dick as one of his protege. 

Phillip Blackall was enterprising, even a5 a 
boy, With jobs scarce and opportunities few in 
thelhome area, he let for British Columbia in his 
youth to better his position. I do not remember 
that he ever returned to the scenes of is eld 
hhood. I did se him once at Ruth and Adrian's in 
Surrey. I met his wife whom he married overseas. 
Like his mother, she was a war bride — one great 
‘war removed! 

“The names of theit children escape my mem~ 














cory. There is good chance Phillip has the same 
problemas [understand there were 0 of them; al 
00d looking judging froma photo in Mr. Blsck~ 
All's possession and undoubtedly, due to the 
Jnfluence ofthe maternal side of the family 

“Through the years Pillip was engaged in the 
Jogging industry; in auto wrecking and sales in, 
the Caribou and he contracted the demolition of 
buildings on a large scale in Vancouver, New 
Westninster area. [believe he and some family 
members are stil so engaged. 

‘Arthur Blackall was and is engaged in the 
logging industry aso. I believe at one time he 
‘owned and operated three logging trucks out of 
Kelowna, B.C. To my knowledge Arthur could 
yhandle these large units ably on the mountainous 
logging roads synonymous to that province: 
surely afar ery from the days of his youth when 
hhe managed to upset aload of wheat drawn by & 
team of horses ona straight prairie road. 

‘Many of his schoolmates wil remember Art’s 
first Christmas (ree concert and his stumbling, 
lsping rendition of: “I hate wose pants that 
rudder makes that weave me woom t grow’ 
‘As a lady recently reminiscing about Arthur 
Stated: "Bunk Blackall was one that turned his 
‘own crank” 

His wife's name is Nina. Bud Mohr and 1 
believe they have three children, Regretfully 
Phillip and Arthur haven't kept us too well 
informed 


ALBERT R. BLUM 
‘told by ne 

"Ab Bluhm was born in Ontario, He worked in 
an iron bed factory in Ontario before coming (0 
Saskatchewan, 

Hie farmed the NE 28-48-14 W2 from 1916 (0 
1946, He used to tel that when he frst came to 
the area he would stand on the seat of his buggy 
fn order to Keep dry when travelling north from 
his land. The horses had to swim at times 

His name is mentioned in the Armley School 
minutes as one of the men who hauled supplies 
forthe building of the school, 

In 1923 he was in an upstairs room of the 
‘idgedale Cafe and Hotel when a fire broke out 
He and another man went down the stairs to get 
‘out and Ab had to break a window with his hand 
{norder to get the door open. His hand was badly 
cut, He had another narrow escape on his farm. 
He was outin the Feld when the seat broke off his 
tractor and he fell under the plow. The tractor 
Kept moving down the field and he was dragged, 











slongby the plow. A neighbour happened by and 
fame ois rescue, He was badly Bruised but not 
‘Seriously hur. 

He was a bachelor and frequently smoked & 
pipe witha curving stem. He pent alotof time at 
Switzers. Grace Switzer did his canning, baking 
aand washing for him. He was one of the frst 
people inthe district to own aca. 

When he sold his land he moved 10 
Abbotsford, B.C. He had a stroke while living 
there and was in hospital for five or six years 
bere he died 





JOHN AND MARY BOAST 
Submitted by Harey Martin and friends. 

Tam going to altempt to write of several 
instances concerning the Boast family. 1am hop- 
ing the readers wil forgive me a to the accuracy 
ofthe dates, 

Tn the late twenties or early thirties, Mr. and 
Mrs, Jolin Boast with their son Frank settled on 
the NW 24-48-15-W2 and also owned the NE 
23-48-15-W2, Therethey continued to farm until 
1949 or 1980. 








UR dotn Boast and East Main, 


1 


One spring, my father (Earnest Martin) 
became concerned ashe had not seen anything of 
‘the Boast family. It was spring breakup with the 
roads in poor condition and the creeks and river 
in flood stage. One morning my Dad took two 
‘empiy flour bags and rode bareback into Armley 
He frst stopped at the post office where he filled 
‘one flour bag full of mail that had accumulated 
‘ver the past month. He then proceeded to the 
Store where he filled the othet flour bag with 
‘what he thought would be basic groceries. He 
‘then rode othe Boast farm 

Mr. and Mrs. Boast must ave thought that 
my Dad was sent from heaven. That morning 
Mrs, Boast was in a foul mood, as her supply of 
tea had run out. Mr, Boast’s mood wasn't much 
better as his supply of pipe tobacco was depleted 
Fortunately my Dad had included a new supply 
ofeach in his visit to the store. My Dad told me 
Tater that Mrs, Boast had almost swamped him in 
freshly brewed teaand Mr. Boast almost asphyx- 
Fated him with smoke from his pipe. 

In the fall of 1949, Dad had purchased a new 
model 21 Massey Harris Combine. That fall, 
Mrs. Boast hired Dad to combine their crop. Mr 
Boast was extoling the merits of this shiny new 
combine. Of course he, withthe company of his 
favorite pipe, had (© oversee this harvesting 
operation. In the process of cleaning, filing and 
lighting of his pipe he accidently dropped some 
sparks into the stubble which eat on fie, Mr 
Boast and Dad put out the fire. My Dad then 
turned to Mr. Boast and stated, “John Boast if 
you don't throw that old pipe away, we won't 
eed this shiny new combine.” 

‘One time while John and Frank were out on 
the hayracka thunderstorm came up. A lightning 
bol killed both the horses and knocked bath men 
off the rack onto the ground. Mrs. Boast was 
washing her hands in the house atthe time and 
the bar of soap was knocked from ner hands by 
the bolt. 

‘One neighbor remembers that Mr. Boast, 
who was bald-headed, never wore a hat. In any 
type of weather, even if it was 40 below you 
Would see him going by with no hat on and his 
horses running ta dead gallop, 

Frank died quite young, 

lieve that it was the fal f 1949 or 1950 the 
Boasts had a farm sale and moved to White 
Rock, B.C. They lived out thie retirement years 
there: Both are now deed. Mr. Boast was around 
100 years of age when he died. 





























































PHILIP FLEMING BOKENHAM 
submitted by neighbours 

Philip was born in England in 1875, He came 
to Canada and fled on NE 18-48-14 W2 on Sept. 
5, 1913, receiving his patent May 10, 1919. He 
enlisted in Princess Patricia Canadian Light 
Infantry and spent 1914-1918 overseas, He was 
buried In the trenches and had a nose injury 
Sustained when he was being rescued, This left 
him with a speech impediment, He returned to 
(Canada ad farmed his land with horses. He built 
8 frame house 14 by 30, a stable 20 by 30, a 
franary and a hen house, so he could have a 
nixed farm, He was said to be a good farmer 
Wwth a special knowledge ofthe sil, once grow 
ng 60 bushels per acre of wheat. During the 
ood of 1921 he had to move his chickens to the 
barn roof to Keep them above water. On Aug. 2, 
1921 he applied, through the Soldier Settlement 
Boerd, for land on higher ground, the NE 
fedb-i4 W2. He moved his buildings there and 
received his patent Jan. 16, 

Inthe late 20's Phil moved to the hamlet of 
Armley and lived in @ small house south of Bill 














LLto R: Adeline Sehemenauer, Phil Bokeanam, Bale 
Neca 





COier’s. In about 1929 he began operating a beet 
fand wine store on main sitet. He bad living 
farters in the rear of the store and becam 
secretary of the Board of Trade as well. In 
August of 1937 his home and business were 
destroyed by a fire and the secretary books were 
brat as well, He rebuilt a small house on the 
Same ste and for @ time read power miters in 

‘Wien his health failed he is reported co have 
gone 10 Veteran’s home in Indian Head for 4 
Short time, However he was not happy there and 
feturned to this area, spending a good deal of his 
last years in Tisdale Hospital. He was able 0 
come and go freely and was among his friends, 
Phil never marted. 

He pasted away in the hospital on Sept. 14, 
1944 and is buried in Tisdale Cemetery. 


H, PIERRE LOUIS BON BERNARD 
Bowie 

‘vas born in Switzerland in 1872. His 
family moved to England when he was six 
months old and he was educated there. He came 
to Canada in 1902 and homesteaded north east of 
Borden, Sask 

My Mother came out from England to vista 
doctor and his wife who were friends in England. 
Dr. Henderson had stared a practice in Borden 
about 1908 and had opened a small hospital there 
‘about 190, She met Dad and they were married in 
‘April 1910: They moved into the own of Bord 
where Dad bought grain. I believe his first ele- 
Vator was the "Province" but it was later taken 
ver by the Pool. He remained there except for 
fone year spent at Fairmount when the Borden 
‘levator underwent an extensive repair program. 
‘On Nov. Il, 1926, the family moved to Tisdale, 
Because I vas ready for high school, the family 
lived in Tisdale and Dad came to’ Armley t0 
‘operate the Saskatchewan Wheat Pool elevator. 
He stayed at Armley during the week, sleeping in 
the elevator office, and would eatch a ride or 
travel by train to Tisdale each week end. He 
fontinued at Armley for the remainder of 1926, 
fand 1927, Then he bought grain at Pontrilas and 
‘Arborfeld with the Family remaining in Tisdale, 

‘When he became very il with neuritis in his 
hip, he ad to quit the elevator after spending 20 
years at that occupation. He spent a year of 
immobility, and when he was able to retura to 
work he secured employment with the Liquor 
Board in Tisdale 
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He and Mother moved to Saskatoon in 1934 
Dad passed away in 1987 atthe age of 85. 

“Mother spent a time inthe Canadian Institute 
forthe Blind before she moved 1 the Sherbrooke 
[Narsing Home in Saskatoon. She passed away in 
1976 a the age of 98, Both are buried in Borden 
Cemetery 

“There was a family of four, a daughter Mar- 
fare and three sons Louis, Douglas and Brian 
Brian is retired and living in Calgary. Louis and 
Douglas are both deceased. I married Murray 
Lowe and we have two boys anda girl. We now 
have sven grandchildren and all our families live 
in Saskatoon, 


EVE BOND 

1 came to Waterfield School in 1923 from 
England where I had trained asa teacher at St. 
Katherine's College in London. | arrived by 
buggy from Riverstone, three miles from 
Ridgedale, end of stel in those days, 

While at Waterfield, 1 boarded with the 
Sproxton family. They lived in a weathered 
frame house. T had a very small bedroom 
ues 

Thad all grades from Ito XU, approximately 
30 students. They loved 10 sing and one student 
‘ould play the old organ quite well. They eame to 
school on horseback and brought their lunches in 
Tard pails, I walked to school with the Sproxton 
children, 

Entertainments and activites for myself and 
‘sudents consisted of singing, dancing, and phys 


ical exercises 
socials, ete 

T contracted general blood poisoning from 
drinking water from the school wel. The trustees 
did not inform me thatthe water was polluted. 
‘The children brought their water from home. 
One day 1 collapsed in school and the older 
children got help. Mr. Sproxton went on horse~ 
bck to find Dr. Mackay of Tisdale who was a 
few miles away at that time, I was seriously i 
with ahigh fever and wasil for several months. 
arranged with Dr. Harrison, the School Inspec~ 
tor 10-80 10 the school withthe School Nurs, 
Miss Rae Chittick. Samples of the water were 
taken and sent (0 the Pathology Lab in Regina 
for testing. They proved to be unfit for human 
‘consumption! For this the Trustes fired me. So 
my memories of teaching at Waterfield are very 
Unhappy. [liked the stadents but Isl think the 
Trustees were very emis in failing to inform me 
about the deplorable condition of the setioo! 
well esall thatthe Sproxton family were very 
Kind to me 

T am now 82 years old and crippled with 
osteo-arthritis, 

Foot note: Ate leaving Waterfield, Miss 
Bond became employed at Camp Lake School 
Distrit near Debden, Sask, where she stayed ti 
another bout with blood poisoning. She reurned, 
to England to recuperate and then got her fist 
experience working with handicapped children. 

While in England, she spotted an ad for a 
teacher in Canada. Although her fiends and 
family couldn't understand her intrest ater her 
experiences, she applied and was accepted in 
(Carrot River, Sask. asa grade [teacher 

She arrived in Quebec City, and drove to 
‘Saskatchewan inthe car she had brought with het 
from England. Her frst eip had been by rain. 

She taught in Carrot River until 1987, at 
which time she Became employed at the John 
Dolan School in Saskatoon, Sask. She worked 
with handicapped people until her enforced 
Tetirement, As she states, la Saskatchewan they 
{ay if you ae 68 you're dead from the head up" 
She approached the principal and was able say 
asa tutor and wat able to start a girl guide 
program forthe handicapped 


In the evenings, dances, box 














LAURA (FLETCHER) BOOTH 

‘was born in the district of Sylvania on Oct. 
17, Wily the eldest daughter of Fred and Ada 
Flaeher, We moved 1o Tisdale in the spring of 





1919. Here my father and uncle operated the 
Fletcher Bros, Blacksmith Shop. 

completed my public and high school edu~ 
cation in Tisdale, In 1930-31 T attended the Sas 
katchewan Normal School and graduated with @ 
First Class Teaching Cerificate 

Twas privileged to become the teacher of 
Manlius Sehool during 1992-33, which were the 
“Depression Years". My class was $2 students 
and eight grades in public school and grades [X 
fand X under correspondence courses. After 
School closed I assisted one student with (0 
subjects in grade IX and XI, 

My salary was $720 yearly or $72 monthly for 
omonths, This was very strely budgeted. !paid 
50 monthly tothe Bank of Nova Scotia, Tisdale 
‘on a loan for my education. T paid $18 monthly 

ny board end room atthe Claytom home. | 
had $7 per month left and ususlly saved most of 











walked one anda half miles to school. Inthe 
winter months I drove the old “School Pony" 
hitched toa toboggan. This was anew experience 
forme. The Sisson girls ably asisted me with this 
project, My horsemanship soon improved and I 
tras able to drive to Ridgedale on Saturdays, 8 
distance of about six miles. 


Pelle: 








Lava Booth and Marge Cato, 





I visited the homes of the majority of my 
students. The great hospitality and kindness 
feveryone in the district is sll sucha fond mem 
ory. 1 will always remember the Richards, 
McCulloughs, Sissons, Morgans, Staples, 
‘Wasslls, Hunters, Dufords, Holingsheads and 
the Wallis families, 

Things that Iwill never forget are; the Chis: 
mas concerts, ball games, "S00" card games, 
laying to ride horse back to school inthe spring 
land skating on the pond atthe Staples home 

How the years go by and time does change 
‘many things. Since then T was martied, widowed 
fnd raed one son. He and his lovely wife reside 
in Saskatoon with their family of three boys 

In I9dl, | Became the first bookkeeper for 
Beeland Co-op in Tisdale. I was their office 
manager and aecountant for 3572 years, retiring 
on Dee. 3, 1976. 

Tam enjoying a happy and quiet retireme 
iy home at 919-95th Ave, in Tisdale. [have a 
few hobbies and spend time travelling. 1 do enjoy 
secing several of the students that T taught at 
Manus so many years ago, Thave followed their 
‘careers with great interest. 

Reminiscing, I often think of what a good life 
wwe had in those very hard years. The country 
Schools Were the center of activity in rural ie. 

















LEONA EDNA (CLARK) BORLEY 
‘submited by her daughter Lois 

'My mother was born at Lite Current, Ont 
‘on Manitoulan Islands. Tragedy struck when her 
mother passed away suddenly at the age of 36. 
Mom was 16 tthe ime, 

‘She came with her brother Chariton and sister 
Blanche (0 live with Grandma Sehiliroth at 
Waterfield, She was vivacious, beautiful and 
outgoing. My father met her ata dance in North 
Star Hall (Carlea). twas love at frst sight. My 
dad was farming in the Old Willow Flat Country 
‘which Inter became the Pree State District, They 
Were married in Apri of 1919. Is almost incon 
Ceivable the hardships they endured. They had 
five children with only a mid-wifein attendance 
‘They lost their fist eight crops to frost. They 
struggled with a land drainage problem, forest 
fires, bitterly cold winters, breaking the land with 
breaking plow and horses, and a host of prob- 
Temi that didnot dim thet indomitable sists. 

‘Mom was charter member in the Carlea 
Ladies Club and later of the Free State Ladies 
‘Club. She was always deeply involved in what 




















ver cause she felt was worthy, i.e. The United 
{Church Women and The Rebekah Lodge. 

She was endowed with a beautiful singing 
voice, and so was miy father. Lremember them 
singing “'Serubby Land", “Oh Danny Boy” 
The Old Rugged Cross” and many others. 

‘Although our home was not blessed with 
modern conveniences we know today, it was a 
hhome of love, warmth and caring. My dad, Louis 
James Borley, passed away in 1951. My parents 
‘vere ving in Aylsham atthe time. Later mother 
‘moved 1o Nipawin bocaus it was more central to 
her children and grendchildgen. In 1976 she came 
tolive at Pasquia Special Care Home in Carrot 
River Her health declined; she passed away Nov. 
18, 1985, She left to mourn three children, (wo 
daughter-in-law, her grandchildren and great 
jrandehildren. Her family were: 

Lois Viola Button — Carrot River (Sylvia, 
Shelly, Shayne) 

Helen Edna Duke — Toronto (Sandra, Bary, 
Wayne, Paty). 

‘don Ray — Flin Flon, Man, (Louise, 








Katty) 
Raby Borley 
Leigh Anne). 
Florence Johnson — Prince Albert (Blaine, 
‘Gums, Her sons Keith (972) and Chester (1974) 
are deceased 


Toronto (Sharon, Janice, 


RUDOLPH BOSSHARD. 
(old by neighbors 

Rudolph (Rued) was born in Switzerland. He 
«came to Canada with his friend Ernie Wyss when 
he was 1, He worked in various places across 
Canada, From 1929 to 1933 he farmed the NE 
1-48-14 W2 which was near where Ennie Wyss 
had etl 

He used to get grain crushed at Gordon Man~ 
ton’s, He was the only man who could pack his 
‘wagon load of grain Back into the wagon once it 
had been crushed, He would start packing it 
down with his Teet as soon as the wagon was 
being reloaded. 

Mr. Bosshard moved 10 the Garrick, Sask 
area wiere he died in 1977, shorly before he was 
to leave fora visit to Switzerland 





EDMUND AND CLARA BOURGEOIS 
AND MARSONETTE FAMILY 
submitted by Velma and Harold 

1h 1928 Edmund Bourgeois bought @ half 
section SW35 and NW 26-47-18-W2 which was 





tones oso Kenedy. Sented-Caraougeain 


mostly bush. He worked all day and into the 
night with an axe and grub-hoe to prepare the 
land forthe breaking plough which was pulled by 
four old faithful work horses. 

“The Marsonette family came from Brooks, 
Minnesota, USA to Cudworth, Sask in 192. In 
1929 my mother, a widow, my dad passing away 
in 1925, came from Cudworth along with her 
family of four; Elmer, Harold, Velma and Rose, 
to keep house for her cousin Edmund, As there 
‘were no roads leading to oF away from the new 
hhome, our mother obtained permission from 
‘Walter Badger for uso cross through his place to 
attend school at Manlius. Our school-team was 
pair of old retired work horses. AS we had to 
fross the Badger farm-yard where ve had to 
‘pen and close three gates, often Mr. Badger 
‘would be ding chores as we would pass through. 
Sometimes when he knew we could afford the 
time, just as we pot the old team moving he would 
call “whoa”, Our old ceam being 29 and 31 years 
fof age liked the sound of “whoa much Better 
than “Giddup"” so they always obeyed this com 
mand very willingly. Our problem, then was to 
{et them motivated once more tomeve ahead. He 
‘enjoyed teasing and we carried the sound of his, 
merry laugh with us until we reached the main 
road, 

mer, the eldest of us four had complet 
public school prior tous coming othe district so 
he worked for local farmers and helped around 
home, He loved music and could play most 
instruments, During the early tities, he along 
with other local musicians provided music, free 
ff charge for the hard time dances held in the 
‘Armley Hall, As he moved out of his teens he 




















drove a sruck for Imperial Oi hauling farm fust 
tout of Regina to Aylsham, For a period of time 
hhedrove a Taxi cab in Prince Albert 

Harold, after his school years worked for 
Jocal farmers until he could afford to buy enough 
rachinery to rent land in the Waterfield district, 
‘Then later, he bought a half section adjacent to 
the home place. Due (0 poor health they sold 
their farm and retired in Nipawin. Three chil~ 
tren, Hope, Datlene and Robert were born to 
therm. 

‘Velma married Elgin Kennedy in 1940 and 
they madetheir home in Ridgedale-Leacross dis 
‘wit, Elgin passed away in 961 and Velma remar- 
Tied in 1967 and lives in Lafleche, Sask. where she 
land her husband retired from the farm. There are 
five Kennedy off-spring: Morris, Donald, Den 
nis, Gary and Theresa. 

‘Rose see Ford Kennedy history. 

After the family were all grown up Mother 
and Edmund married. They spent most of their 
‘winters in the States getuening in the spring to 
arm vntil 1960 when Ed passed away. Mother 
continue to live on the fatm until 980, Now at 
53 years of age she lives alone in Nipawin, does 
all her own housework, cooking and even ca 
‘hing. She enjoys travelling to visit with her rel 











ARCHIE AND EMMA BOURNE 
submitted by Dagmar King and Harry Bourne 

"A couple of genuine pioneers were Archie and 
Emma Bourne, who migrated from the USA in 
197, 

Archie was a Texan, of Irish and French 
descent, Emma from Oklahoma, of Scottish par- 
tents, They met in Texas, were matriedin 1903 and 
moved 0 Springfield, Tinois where their first 
Son Ralph was born in 190s 




















Lt R Spi, Hay, Donal, Aad and ah Bourne 








Archie was of an adventurous nature, and 
[Emma the “whither thou goest type, so the next 
‘move was in 1907 to work on a lage farm in the 
Elm Creek District, near Winnipeg, where 


daughter, Dagmar was born. In 1909 they decided, 
to go further into the wildnerness and moved to 
Ruby Lake, Sask., where Archie worked at 2 
sawmill 

"After two years they moved into what js now 
the Connaught Municipality, to file on a home 
sead in the Auto Road District on the present 
Jack York home quarter. Here, sons Joe snd Leo 
‘were born in 1912 and 191 respectively Ie took ll 
‘Summer to get established inthe most fundamen— 
tal way, erecting log buildings and preparing for 
the severe winter ahead. Archie cleared and 
broke the necessary small acreage required, to 
“Prove Up" on his homestead, using oxen and 
walking plow 

Archie and Emma grew to be very successful 
people, learning to take advantage ofthe things 
raturchad to offer. Wild game was in abundance 
land as Archie possessed the only hea rifle the 
fegion, neighbors soon learned that they could 
‘depend on him to gladly provide fresh meat 
‘whenever needed. Archie loved the outdoor life, 
He also loved animals, but felt thatthe Creator 
hhad provided them for the use and support of 
mankind. Fur bearing animals were everywhere, 
£0 Archie made an annual harvest of pelts which 
provided income for necessities and a few lux 
tries. Emma was a competent seamstress and 
fashioned much of the clothing her Tarily 
Fequired, and often sewed for others on the 
Singer that she brought from Minois. No money 











was ever exchanged between these neighbors for 
ood turns performed... Probably a foregone 
Conclusion that ‘money was an item that went 
only to the store’ 

In 1915 this family of ix moved chree and a 
half miles south to land rented fom Allan 
Gould. Three years later they bought land east 
acros the road from Edward Moore where son, 
Frank was bora in 1919 

The Auto Road disiict was being settled by 
Jimmigrants, mainly from the British Isles. It was 
the usual type of unimproved area, mere tails For 
toads, through bush and around sloughs, con 
nesting the homesteads, Few people had animals 
other than oxen, 

‘As time passed, a School was needed. A “litle 
white schoolhouse” was erected, named Auto 
Road (ater Leacros) It was are letter day for 
the Bourne children when they finally ‘went 10 
School” with Dorothy Russell for the teacher. 
School was in session from carly spring until 
Christmas only, as distances were 100 great for 
small children to walk, also these children were 
ometimes {00 poorly’ clad 10 withstand Sas- 
Katchewan winters. The new school was a meet- 
ing place for the few social events enjoyed. 
People were glad to meet neighbors there to take 
care of local business and to just meet with as 
‘many as possible and share family news, new 
ideas, et: 

In the early 1920's, the CNR extended their 
line from Melfort north and the town of 
Ridgedale came into being, shortening the grain 
haul which had been to Tisdale. In 1924, the CPR 
fxtended their ine from Tisdale to Nipawin, 
‘rossing the Bourne farm and now providing & 
much nearer market for grain 

The five children aged i 1025 were left moth- 
‘eres in 1930 when Emma died. 

"After two years without a’woman in the 
house, Archie advertised fora housekeeper. This 
ad was answered by Emley Moses, a widow from 
Kerrobert who brought the three youngest of her 
five children; Ada, Harry and Charlote to the 
district. (Alfreda and Sylvia had aleeady Town 
the nest.) 

Time passed, the kids grew up and each did 
their own thing, Two Bourne kids and one Moses 
femained in the area. Dagmar married Jack 
King, a farmer from the Ridgedae district (where 
she sl resides in good health and spirits). Ralph 
married Alfreda Moses, a school teacher and 
Femained in the Lescross area. 

Meanviile Emley Moses left the distri and 











Archie married Dora Hankins, a widow from 
Valparaiso district in 1945. A couple years later, 
Archie and Dora bought the Jack Davidson 
‘quarter (a half mile north) and moved there 
Where they lived happily until their deaths in 
1964, 

Ralph and Freda continued to live in the 
orignal yard where Donald, Harry and Sylvia 
were bor in 36, 39 and 44. Ralph farmed the 
Bourne land in the summer bul moved the family 
to the bush in the winter where he worked with 2 
sawmill as a skidder (horse) and later was a 
private trucker, He subsidized his income further 
by traveling to area farms with his grain cleaner 
and doing custom work. 

Tn 1948 the family moved to Ridgedale so the 
children would have a better chance 10 go (0 
School. Ralph operated the farm from there wail 
About 1955. About this time Freda obtained a 
teaching position in the Waterfield District and 
boarded with John Hayward family. A couple of 
years later the family moved from Ridgedale to 
the Silver Stream District where Freda cont 
ta teach and Ralph farmed from there. During 
this time interval Donald moved to Oniaro for 
employment. (he now resides at Wallacebera), 
Harry did likewise but returned to attend Sas~ 
Keaichewan Teachers’ College a yeat later and 
Sylvia continued to atend schoo! locally, 

Ralph's favorite leisure pastimes were having 
“a couple’ withthe boys and playing his beloved 
violin. At times he even allowed himself to be 
talked ito playing for local dances. At the same 
time he oscasionaly allowed himself to be drag 
‘ed by Freda to the square dances inthe area. 

In the meantime Ralph and Freda moved 
‘back to Ridgedale. Ralph continued co farm his 
land until 1974, when he sold his our and one 
half quarters to the Reese family. The two of 
them enjoyed retirement for about five years oF 
unt Ralph's death in 1979 

{Ac the present time two ofthe Bourne family 
are alive — Dagmar of Ridgedale and Joe of 
Prince Albert. Also, all ofthe Moses family are 
alive — Alfreda and Sylvia of Nipavin, Harry of 
London, Ada of Ottawa and Charlotte of 
Estevan, 


HARRY AND EVELYN BOURNE 
‘submitted by Harry 

Harry Bourne, son of Freda and Ralph 
Bourne, grandson’ of Archie, moved into the 
‘Armley District in June, 1970. At this time the 
Bourne family became proprietors ofthe Armley 











Hotel and Grocery which they purchase from its 
long-time owner, Alex Rospad. The family con 
sisted of wife, Evelyn, of Ponoka, Alta, Coriane 
(0967) and Brent 1968) born in Tisdale, Sask 

“The summer Was spent with Evelyn running 
the store, looking after the young family and 
keeping track of the books. Harry operated the 
beer parlor, one of the 
At the same time this “man's d 
hhad to be renovated to allow the vote to take 
place to allow women entry rights. 

The old kitchen (which had been the ladies 
beverage room for many years) was made into a 
‘beverage room, the large lobby made into kitchen 
and the storage area on east end made into “his 
land hers" washrooms. A small mobile home was, 
‘added to the north for living quarters for the 
family 

‘Renovations complete, red tape rolled up —a 
vote ofthe district people, finally made it legal 
For mixed drinking i the hamlet in late October. 

or three yeu this proprietorship ontinued 
with Harry continuing fo teach schoo! in Tisdale 
tnd operating the bar at night. Evelyn and the 
‘Kids an the store. Pretty young gies from the 
community and area were hited to assist with 
‘operations during the day and some weekends 

Tn the fall of 1973 the Yorks purchased the 
business and Harry, Evelyn, Corinne and Brent 
‘moved to-an acreage three miles east of Tisdale 
where they sil reside, 























WILLET AND IRIS (PEARSE) 
BOWERMAN 
submitted by Gar Bowerman 

‘My mother, Iris Martha Pearse, 
‘st. Thomas, Ont, in 1907 with her parents, Ned 

cd Margaret Pearse, brothers, Frank and Ted, 
fand sister, Queenie, o the Silver Stream area. 
While enroute west Mother celebrated her 10h 
birthday. Mother has related many times how 
rough and hard things were. To survive was the 
‘name ofthe game. 

"The Pearse home was haven whete all were 
early loved. Having lived near the river they all 
hhad the opportunity 10 learn to skate and swim 
‘which many astory could be (old ofthe good and 
bad, 

1 stayed with my grandparents, the Ned 
Pearse's, lol I was fortunate to have and know 
_randparents on both sides of the family 

‘Mother's Unele Art and Aunt Maria Juiles 
came from Ontario to visit the western cousins, 

















the Pearse clan, We were all fond of thei visit, 
and looked forward to gifs they brought. On one 
ff these oceasions Tris, who was about 16, 
Feturned to Ontario with the relatives ro learn the 
trade of dress-making and millinery work. After 
some months she became very homesick forthe 
family out west and so returned home. 

Dances and card games were looked forward 
to on Saturday nights. A must was church on 
Sunday no matter what hour you got in. Grand 
dad Pearse was a God-fearing man and brought 
the family up a sue 

Mother used 10 box with her brothers at 
hhome. Apparently, she brought the gloves with 
hhet when she got marred. ! remember her chal~ 
lenging me toa dual one day. I thought to myself 
“Mother, I don’t want to hurt you” before even 
Finished thinking that, my litle head went spin 
ning. 

Mother had many boyfriends but none as 
handsome and dashing as Lit Bowerman. So in 
1919 Iris Martha Pearse and Willet Ferris Bower 
‘man were married in Prince Albert, Sask 

“The first winter was spent inthe lumber camp 
‘at Peesane which wasa very thriving place a that 

In 1920 my Dad and Mother moved ¢0 the 
Florentine District to NE 4-46-4-W2, This is 
‘where they speat the next $1 years, 

‘Some oftheir early neighbors were the Dykes, 
Louis and Grace Wingi, Ber Spears, Bob Scots, 
‘Charlie Salisbury’s and Pete Fergusons. 

T remember Mother saying she didn't dare go 
picking wild frit unless Lit was nearby; many 
Wild animals especially bears were prevalent. The 
task of clearing the land of poplar trees was with 
the axe and saw. Breaking was done with Mogul 
and Titan engine. The wheels were red from the 
raspberries 

(Gat) was born in 1920 and named George 
Garfield and for five years was the boss. Now I 
don’t for one minute believe T was spoiled as 
some of my uncles thought; but you can’t haveit 
all Your ovin way forever, My sister, Gloria Irs, 
was born in 1925. It did change things some 
especially when my brother, Willet Dorland, 
arrived the following year in 1926 

“Mother's dress-making trade came in handy 
— she could make one's clothes regardless and 
‘come out looking like new. This ability was also 
‘sed in sewing for district friends. Kniting and 
{rotcheting were done i the evenings. She loved 
to quilt and during the second war she belonged, 
to the Florentine Homemakers’ Club and hardly 























ver missed a quiting "bee". She was an ardent 
‘worker towards the Farm Giels Club. In those 
days you did't get paid to show someone how to 
knit, Church, social evenings and Christmas 
concerts were given top priority 

‘Both sides of Mother and Dad's families were 
susical, My uncles, the Bowerman Brothers, 
sang and played many instruments. I remember 
the harmony and have wished many times that 
they had tape recorders then. How I'd love to 
hear it gain. I recall my Dad singing while light 
ing the woodstove in the mornings. My wife, 
Hiaze, 'm suse wonders why I didn't inherit 
some of that 

‘One time the family had gone to the show in 
‘Tisdale, On the way home the car stopped. Dad 
tried and tried to get it to go and stopped before 
he ran the battery down. Another carcame along, 
and the driver said "You're in luck we have @ 
‘mechanic here”. So Dad got out from behind the 
Wheel and let the so-called mechanic in. Err-err 
‘went the starter, Errere until there was no more 
frrcerr, Then he said "Your right t won't staet” 
and away they went. Lean imagine what my Dad 
said then 

‘Our farm had all the animals that were 
requited to make a living, with everyone suitably 
named. Every so often they were renamed when 
they brake out of the pasture fence. 

Like most of the other families we had a 
caboose for winter driving equipped with a wood 
heater, ete. [remember onetime after driving 10 
miles to Tisdale and when we stopped the horses 
the door fell on the ground. I had the horses well 
trained 10 go on thet own when Willt of I went 
eling 

‘Dad was a blacksmith and welder. He loved 
‘work with iron and welcomed a neighbor who 
sme along with something to, be fixed. Dad 
knew how to straighten a peve of ion. Just one 
hit on the right spot didi. He often said "Man 
made it, anyone should be able 10 fix it”. Th 
wasn't Until the last war that engines were the 
Inain power and horses were released Irom land 
work 

‘We kept “Old Tim” horse around to do the 

and garden but he proved to be a disaster as 
Mother and Hazel could relate. He chose vo walk 
fon the seeded row regardless of how he was 
driven. To whip him proved fruitless asi didn't, 
penetrate his thick hide 

Twas the Armed Forces for four years. No 
land was available to buy or rent when T got 
home, so T went into the shovel and trucking 











business. Why I didn” smarten up Ul never 
know. Today transports and truckers just pall up 
taabinand the farmers load it 'm sie, 38 Jerry 
Cooke the school teacher fresh from England 
said; “He'd make @ good grave digger by 
spring”. 

I'mirried my school day girlfriend, Hazel 
\Wrisht, and for years lived across fom my par— 
ents until 1957 when we moved 10 the Wes 
Thomas farm and sl reside thete, I used to play 
the guitar and sing and yodel. Hazel claims this is 
‘what she fell for. I'm glad Thad something tht 
attracted her, We had two boys and one gil 
Garry, Judy and Dennis, 

IM) sister Gloria's abilities leaned toward 
rnarsing and caring forte sick which she did for 
‘many years. Being an attractive gil, she had 
‘many admirers which made it diffieull to choose 
‘which one, Fecal her saying as she looked them 
over "Not bad, not bad". She finally decided to 
Wait for her sweetheart, Earl Fields, who served 
inthe Armed Forees and now was convalescing in 
the San in Prince Alber. After their marriage 
they were Post Master and Mistress for some 
years at Clashmoor, Sask. Ear worked at various 
Co-ops and they are now retired and live in, 
Salmon Arm, B.C. They had three sons; Ross, 
Trevor and Benjamin. 

‘My brother, Wille, played hard and worked 
hard, As a child he loved to dig holes with the 
shovel and play many a friend out before the day 
was over. He loved children and dogs. He worked 
for E. Morton and Cyril Phillips road grading 
where he ran @ “cat”. Most winters found him 
Skidding logs in the bush for Ed LeBlanc. He 
married Charlotte Musselman and they farmed 
north of Peesane on the SW 1-46-12-W2. They 
had two girls and one boy; Joanne, Melanie and 
Lee, Willet passed away in 1981 

Dad passed away in 1971 in Nipawin at the 
ine View Lodge, Mother lived on the home 
place until 1977 when she moved into the McKay 
Towers in Tisdale. She resided there until August 
(of 1986, She now lives at the Afborfield Care 
Lodge. 

This has nine grandchildren and 17 ereat~ 
srandchildren, 














WILLIAM EDWARD BOXA\ 
FAMILY 
submitted by daughter Joyce 

"My paternal great-arandparents were born in 
Devonshire, England and came by boat to Can- 











Stang oF Hy, Jun, Joy Su. Malet 


‘ada from Plymouth, England. They arrived in 
London, Ont n the mid 1800's. My grandfather, 
Henry John Boxall, was born in Woodstock, 
Ont. on April I, 1867. My grandmother, Mary 
Grace Pearse, was born in Delaware, Ont. on 
Fan, 31, 1873. They were marsied in Burks Falls, 
‘Ont. in 1889. My dad, William Edward Boxall, 
was born in Emsdale, Ont. on Jan, 6, 1897, the 
Filth of 13 children. They were engaged in Tum 
bering and mixed farming in the Parry Sound 
area ‘where it i reported even a gopher would 
Starve to death and a quote by @ newcomer was 
“How ean I sow or reap on these crags? Where 
can Teven coax a seanty pasture for the hardiest 
Sheep"? Ie was very difficult to eke out a meagre 
living. Meanie, the headlines in all the papers 
read, Go West Young Man, Go West and get 160, 
fetes of the best soll in Canada for only S10. 

skatchewan was looking for settlers and in 1898 
my grandfather and his brother-in-law Bill 
Pearse decided to come west, With very lite 
money and a grest deal of courage, they eached 
Winnipeg, From there, they walked to Edmon 
ton. They filed for homesteads where the city of 
udmonton now stands. My grandfather returned 
{0 Ontario to transport his family to Alberta but 
hie sufereda leg injury, was unable o travel, and 
tltimately lost his homestead by cancellation, 
Bill Pearse remained and eventually sold his land 
whichis where the Namao Air Force Base is now 
Tocated 

‘My dad’s grandmother had lost her husband, 
William George Pearse, through a logging ac 
dent To this union were born seven children. She 
then married George Edworthy who was also in 
lumbering. He also was killed, by a falling tee. 
‘There were fou children born to them, 

My grandfather had decided 0 move west. 

















“The Edworthys were already located at Glad 
stone, Man, soe lft his family there and pro~ 
feeded once again to come somewhere in the 
wrest. There were no roads, money or commu 
ication at this time. He came to Erwood, which 
is near Hudson Bay, Sask., by CNR and walked 
fn the railroad bed to Prince Albert, Sask. 
where he filed forthe NE 10-46-15-W2, on Aug, 
10, 1904. This focation is nine miles north of 
‘Tisdale. His erandson Grant, wife Karen and 
children now live there but the old house is gone 
Where [remember only happy times. My grand 
Father had no idea whar this land was lke But he 
made an excellent choice as tis some of the best 
train farming land in the county. [tis now & 
third generation farm, Through the Department 
fof Agriculture, the CBC monitored by Anne 
Medina, interviewed them in 1984 while they were 
harvesting. It was tiled Harvest "84 for The 
JJourmal and was seen coast to coast. My grand 
Father would have been proud. 1 doubt if he 
‘could ever have envisioned the difference 10 
tenerations could makein farming. His first crop 
‘vas broadcast by hand and was taken off with a 
foythe which he himself made. I'm sure he had a 
‘ficult time coming up withthe S10 homest: 
fee. He returned 10 Gladstone and moved his 
family, in May of 1905, to Tisdale, Sask. which 
consisted ofa store, a boarding house and a cafe 
‘They came with nine children by what was called 
a settlers car with all their worldly posessions, 
famong them two horses, two cows and an organ, 
Hie ha to sell one of his horses in Gladstone 
fet enough money to make the move 0 Sas~ 
Katchewan, The land was completely covered 
swith bush but they moved to a neighbor's farm, 
Nat Viney, into a sod shack with a dirt floor 
where they stayed until thet land was cleared and 
2 two storey house was built. Iwas born in this 
house. Four more children were born to this 
Union, 3 children altogether. [remember my dad 
Saving he was 13 yeas old Before he knew a clock 
ticked 

My maternal great-grandparents, Duncan 
sand Christina Campbell nee Gillespie) journeyed 
from the Isle of Islay a rocky, mist Ind off the 
northwest coast of Scotland, to sete in Eldon, 
Ont, near Lindsay, in the mid 1800s, Fur traders 
brought news of & new frontier with its prairie 
land that could be cheaply homestesded, in the 
Red River Valley of Manitoba. To aman with a 
large family, this sounded wonderful In the early 
1870's Duncan Sr. ventured wes witha group of 
men to analyse the prospects of new homesteads, 




















































‘When the land was surveyed in 1873 he claimed 
homesteads for the Campbell clan, His seven 
sons setled on homesteads adjoining their par 
nts who were situated atthe 9/2 of S73 3-16-2E. 
Women were allowed to file on homesteads in 
Manitoba, Two of his four daughters were the 
first women in Manitoba to file for homesteads. 
Hereturned to Ontario to begin the arduous task 
‘of preparing forthe journey westward. We can 
picture the careful packing of all their furniture 
tnd household items. They also had to take food 
to last them on the journey. Farm implements 
sich asa plow, seythe and cradle were all loaded 
on theirearts and wagons and covered with heavy 
canvas. Each family also had a covered wago 
ivhere the women, children and food were pro- 
{ected from the weather. They made their way 10 
Georgian Bay, by lake steamer across Lake 
Superior to Thunder Bay, along the Lake of the 
Woods and over the Dawson Trail by Red River 
catt to Fort Garry (Winnipeg). The sturdy team 
fof oxen took them over the rough, and in many 
places, treacherous roads. Every year more fami 
Tes came from Ontario, Scotland and England, 
‘They came as failies and as a community, and 
as such they remained, The new settlement was 
fiven the name of Taxton. Asthe settlement grew 
fand the railway came, the district was given the 
fame, Teulon. The men were skilled woodsmen 
tnho Tearned to build houses and barns of logs. 
The girls learned to spin, knit, sew, cook and 
many other household duties. My mother did 
forgeaus handwork, some which she did before 
She was marred, that I sil use today. She also 
tras astute enough to gather family” pictures, 
‘These I treasure dearly 

My grandfather, John D. Campbell, was 
bom Dec. 4, 1853 in Muskoka, Simcoe County, 
(Ont, He married Margaret Jane Willson April, 
1882. She died Feb. 17,1898 and John D. married 
‘my grandmother, Elizabeth Williams on March 
5, 1896. There were seven children born t0 the 
first union, My mom, Sarah Alberta, was the 
first of four children of John and Elizabeth, born 
July 6, 1897, John and Margaret homesteaded at 
Teulon in 874. Both families were very close wth, 
4 good relationship. There are only two sons Ii 
ing and they are in their 80°s. They stil lve in 
Teulon, 

'My dad was seven years old when they moved 
from Ontario to Tisdale. The Fern Glen Schoo! 
was built in 1908 and my grandmother named it 
after the school they had left in Ontario. [have 
fn old school register that shows my dad was in 

















_grade III, With so much to be done setting into 
the new frontier, he was forced to stay home and 
work, That was his formal education, My 
mother, on the other hand, was an excellent 
‘Scholar. The Manitoba Depariment of Education 
issued permits to students with a grade X certti~ 
cate (third class) tobe allowed to teach inthe area 
between Lake Manitoba and Lake Winnipet ait 
twas impossible to get teachers {0 g0 into this 
remote area, She started teaching atthe age of 16. 
She taught for several years on permis, then 
went back to schoo! in Teulon to rake her srade 
XI. This was the year she won the Govenor 
‘Generals (Duke of Devonshite) medal for scho- 
laste achievement, Her Father passed away April 
17,1916. She and sister moved to Valparaiso, 
Sask. where they taught Orchard and Nawood 
School Districts, In 1920 she graduated from 
Normal School in Saskatoon. My grandfather, 
Henry Boxall, was on the Fem Glen Schoo! 
Board, He contacted my mom and she agreed to 
0 to Fern Glen to teach at $1400 per 10 month 
petiod, She boarded with the Boxalls and thus 
ret my dad. 

In {919 Dad had filed on a homestead, forthe 
usual fee of $10, in the Armley District, then 
Known as Saskhart. This location was NE 
2-#8-I4-W2. My parents were married in 
Melfort and my srandTather sifted them the NW 
21-48-14-W2. I was born Oct. 31, 1923, We lived 
ft my grandparents until 1924. By this time Dad 
had built a shelter for animals and a lumber 
hhouse on NW 21-48-14-W2. This was the original 
hose 0 which we added more rooms as more 
children were bora, Unfortunately this house 
burned othe ground in February, 1978. Tis hall 
section was covered with bush which was cleared, 
Pm sue, emiely by hand. Mr. Len Chittick was 
fone person 1 know who did a great deal of the 
‘leaving with a broad axe. This wood was cut up 
find used for firewood, We had a cookstovein the 
Kitchen anda tin heater in the living room to heat 
the rest of the house. I remember that heater 
setting very red. Later we got an iron stove with 
fica windows and 1 remember watching the 
flames dance through these, I think it was called a 
Good Cheer Heater It was well named. 

"The first settlers arrived in the Armley area 
around 1. By the time we sled the families of 
Loene Sisson, Ed Richards, Billy Coulter: Van 
Blaricums, Vie Harrison, John Breadner, Gor 
ddon McCullough, Badgers and Morgans were 
already there. 

“The nearest doctor wasin Tisdale, Dr. Hogan 


























Jn 1905, Dr. MeKay took over his practice in 191 
and joined with Dr. MeQueen, Dr. Kitely, in 
1si9, settled and built on NE 19-48-14-W2. He 
eventually moved to Nipawin and served that 
farea for many years. These doctors covered the 
territory from Wadena to Nipawin, 80 miles cast 
fof Tisdale and west to Star City. 1am not sure 
‘what year Dr. Fitton settled. He eventually 
moved to Nipawin and stil practices today, 1985, 
The nearest hospital was Melfort. The Lady Grey 
Hospital was builtin 1926 in Nipawin, 

Th 1921 the CNR was built from Melfort to 
Ridgedale and in 1924 the CPR was built from 
‘Tisdale to Nipawin, 

“The Armley Schoo! was built in 919 but there 
were no teachers unt 1921 when Mamie Lawrie 
taught. tt was originally named Holland but the 
rname was changed to Armley School, District 
#4236, Eventually the schools were consolidated 
Telieve the oldschool house is in Ridgedale, My 
bother Jack bought the 10 acres on which it sat 
‘There were ninein our family and weall attended 
this school except Joan who is the youngest 
‘ean, Henry, Lots and myself attended Tisdale 
High School, then we bought our house in 
Nipawin in 199 and Jack, Marlene, Doreen, Bud 
and Joan attended Nipawin High School 

The Coulter family lived right across the road 
from us (ack Kingsley land). Their mother, 
Annie Boxall, gave birth 1 twins in September, 
1825. She died during childbirth and also the 
‘ins, This left a family of seven. Earle, the 
oldest, was 12. Pearl, the youngest and my’ age, 
was three, My mom'was like a mother to them 
and they all loved her dearly. 1 went to school 
with them unl they moved farther east, Then I 
‘went with Jack and Don Thomas. Their mother, 
aura, was my dad’s sister. They moved when 
Lawrence Moffat bought their land but by this 
time Jean and Henry were going to school and 1 
vas more brave. Dad usually had catle grazing 
north ofthe house and { was terrified of them, 

T started school in 1929 to Charles M. Bell. He 
‘was followed by Ruth Goodwin. She boarded at 
‘our place. My mom had a piano. Ruth taught me 
to chord and very soon I could play songs by ear. 
Music was very much a part of our lives. We 
always hada radio. Ican remember Dad getting 
up at 4am. to listen to Wilf Carter. I remember 
the day Dad brought home a wind-up gram 
faphone with 78 rpm records. Such happiness 
Every Saturday morning I washed floors, dusted, 
leaned keosine lamps and lanterns to such tunes 
as Three O'Clock inthe Mosning and I'm For- 























‘ever Blowing Bubbles. We sill sing these songs 
today. Mom taught us how to do all he ol time 
dances, waltz, fox to, schottische, polka and 
Square dances, along with the help of Rudy Pulo 
Who worked for us for years. He eventually left 
{o go to Flin Flon to find his "Goldmine in the 
‘Sky. He never did snd has since passed aay 

We were always lucky and had excellent 
workers. Pat Carey, George Robinson, Norman 
Ferguson, the Kalk boys and McCulloushs to 
name few, Claga Hamel and Ivan McCullough 
‘worked for us in 1945, 46 and 47 and were mar- 
Hedin June, 1948. In 980, Alice Nordstrom and 
‘Arthur Kiping were married while working athe 
farm, Clara and Ivan stil live at Armley. Alice 
lives in Nipawin. Arthur passed away several 
years ago. 

1 seems there was always building to do and 
Bill Oliver and Jake VanLuttervet spent many 
hours doing that, With all his it usually added up 
{0 20-25 people to feed during busy times. 

‘We were rarely ill, Mom seemed 10 be able to 
take care of us with such remedies as goose grease 
And flannel cloths or mustard plasters. Doreen 
‘was two years old when she developed a severe 
case of gastroenteritis, Mom thought we were 
going to lose her. It was spring and she dug up 
Strawberry plants, boiled them and gave her the 
‘water. She recovered immediately 

Social events were carried on mostly inthe 
school. Thre were dances, box socal, card par 
ties and wedding and baby showers, ‘The men 
paid 10€ to a quarter and the ladies brought 
Tuneh. The Christmas concert was the highlight 
ofthe year. Thinking back, we had some excel 
Jet acting for our young years. Everybody wore 
ther finest, the Christmas tree was gall deco 
rated with ral candles that were lt. There were 
aifts for every child, As I remember, the teacher 
Senta ist of names withthe age of the child, to 
Eatons and they picked out each gift. And of 
course there was the gaily striped Christmas 
‘andy, peanuts, apples and oranges. The last day 
Of school we held a picnic where all the mothers 
brought food and there was the homemade ice 
cream. Several mothers made the custard and we 
all gota turn atthe ice cream freezer, Maybe it 
‘was because [was a child but I don’ think have 
ever eaten such good icecream since 

We had ie eream at our home also every 
‘Sunday, slong with the best ried chicken Ihave 
fever eaten, Mom was a terrific cook and was 
Often called upon to scetch her meals to Include 
Visitors, We didn’t see much of Mom's family 











‘She had a sister at Brooksby and we visited back 
and forth. We aw a great of deal of Dad's family 
‘as they were mostly all living in this atea at that, 
lime, There are only five of them left. Uncle Fred 
at Tisdale is the only one living in Saskatchewan, 
Ii was a common practice for the relatives who 
lived north of us and the ones to the south to all, 
decide to come visit us ona Sunday. That's when 
‘Mom had to stretch her meals. We always had 
lots of food and groceries, We had out on beef, 
pork, chicken and turkeys. Mom grew a larg 
farden and we picked raspberries, blueberries, 
Eranberries and chokechetries for jellies. We 
‘would pack a lunch and all of us, hired men 

luded, would drive north of Nipawin to pick 
raspberries one Sunday and blueberries another. 
Mom would can 200 to 400 quarts of fruit besides, 
every kind of pickle, relish and vegetable imagin— 
Sable, She also canned ehickens and they 10, were 
the best Ihave ever eaten. used to love to see all 
those rows of jars lined up inthe basement. We 
had a cold room for vegetable. 








‘She had an incubator and hatched her own 
chickens. Ian remember the incubator had to be 
Kept at a stable temperature and 1 remember 
helping her rotate the eggs. Eggs were stored for 
the winter in a 10 gallon crock, in a solution 
known as Water Glass, How I detested having 0 
te the eggs out ofthis solution! 


Someone started a beef ring. Every farmer 
contributed one animala year. Howard Hayward 
‘was in charge of this and — such delicious meat 
Farmers took turns going forthe meat and deliv 
ring it to everybody who had joined the ring 
‘Then freezers came into our lives, For years we 
had our own meat slaughtered and stored at 
Seowen's Food Locker in Nipawin. Inthe winter 
wwe had a box where we kept our meat frozen, 
beside the house. This was not a problem when 
the temperature seemed to remain about 40 
below zero every day. We had a aeat variety of 
beef, pork, fowl and Dad usually bought 100 
pounds of fish, In summer we had an ice house, 
In winter Dad chopped ie from the Carrot River 
and placed it in the litle house. [always won 
dered how he managed to get the blocks all cut so 
Square. They seemed tobe all the same size and 
fitted just right into the litde ie house. This, 
shouldn't surprise meas Dad was a perfectionist. 
[remember how upset he would be if a hammer 
‘of wreach was not returned to its original place. 
‘Al summer our mil, evar, butter and butter~ 
alk’ was wonderfull) ice cold. Twish Thad a 





receipt from the Co-op at Tisdale where we 
‘hipped our extra cream fora dollar or 10. 

‘We bought few groceries and in the early 
years mostly from Vince Zoboski who had a 
‘general store in Armley. We charged these by the 
Year, paying him after the harvest was off. Dad 
always bought twenty 100 Ib. bags of Robin Hood 
Flour, ten 100 1b. bags of white and brown sugar, 
10 lb. pailsof peanut butter, honey and syrup. 1 
can’t Imagine how Vince financed this as Tam 
Sure everybody did the same. At the end of the 
year our bill was in the range of $300. How I 
loved the lst Mom made out for her Christmas 
cakes and puddings. What a marvelous aroma 
{rom these goodies, besides the cookies, candy 
and popping corn, sometimesto string on the tree 
‘or maybe just (0 eat. 

‘We always had a good well and many Armley 
‘people came to our place with cream cans to fil 

There were many peddlarsin those days. How 
[loved to see the Watkins and Rawleigh dealers 
in their horsedrawn buggies. twas wonderful {0 
See and smell their varieties of spices and season 
ings. They also carried such things as combs, 
yatdage, laces and thread. Mom sewed most of 
‘our clothes and it was exciting © pick out the 
materials. Another very welcome and frequent 
Visitor was Len Nicholson who must have sold 
almost every woman inthe area a Singer Sewing 
“Machine. He was @ large and gentle man. Mom 
said there was usually a baby erying. He would 
‘come in, pick up the erying infant, sit in an old 
rocking chair by the stove and sing and soon 
everything was quiet. I think he lived in Nipawin 
land probably serviced the area to Tisdale. He was, 
also one of many who found ou what a terrific 
00k Mom was and ate many meals with us. 

‘Growing up was fun; we were always busy 
and happy. My mom was a human dynamo, 
There were never enough hous in the day for al 
the work she wanted done. We would stand card 
‘wool for quits, do mending or sewing after a full, 
4ay's work. The ladies held quilting bees a they 
4 today. 

‘We wereall delivered at home withthe excep- 
tion of Joan, I believe Dr. Kitely delivered some 
lof the babies but often there was jus amid-wile 
‘A Mrs. Teale from Ridgedale was one I recall 

Lite things made us happy such a receiving 
a parcel, spring and fall and of course at Chist~ 
mas time, from Eatons and Simpsons. Tt was 
marvelous tose all the new things 

‘Monday was wash day and what a chore it 
was, We would put the old copper boiler on the 


























stove Sunday night and fill t with water. It was 
hot by morning. In the winter we had a gal 
vanized barrel which we Kept filled with snow 

‘The reservoir on the stove always was filled with 
water and hot. I can't remember Mom using @ 
‘wash board but she may have. The fist washing 
machine was one you swung to and fro and 
followed by # eas machine, then electricity. Mom 
insisted on hanging the clothes ona line ouside, 

summer and winter. They were suff as boards 
‘when we brought them in in the winter but what a 
‘wonderful smell, The worst part was heating up 
thesad iron and doing the ironing, I guess the g25 
fran came at the same time as the gas washing 
machine 

“There were no down filled clothes in those 
days, We wore long underwear. The first day the 
‘cuffs fit snugly around the ankle but by the end 
Of the week it was very stretched and our black 
Stockings were very bulky at the ankles, I 
Femember the first pair of red stockings I had. 1 
thought they were gorgeous, 

Mom saw litle of her family after she was 
‘married, Her father died in 916 and her mother 
{in 193, They are buried in Windsor Cemetery in 
Teulon. 

During our early years Christmas was always 
held at my dad’ homie. Some of his sisters woul 
{go two weeks in advance 10 do all the baking. 
Dad, myself, Jean and Henry used to go, Mom 
stayed home with the younger children. One 
Christmas one of our neighbor ladies was on her 
way to Armley (where there was a small hospital 
land the doctor from Tisdale used to come) 0 
have a baby, It asa cold blustery night and the 
baby decided it was time to enter this world so 
‘Mom delivered a Christmas baby. * 

Christmas was always special. We caught the 
in at Armley. Tt already had some of the 
atives oni Cunninghams, Thomas, Coulter, 
‘Wewere met at Runciman bs my Uncle Fred with 
a sleigh and a foot warmer complete with hot 
Goals, We had fur robes and blankets and we 
were always snugly tucked in. There seemed tobe 
{dozens of rooms in that old house bu there were 
kids sleeping all over, on floors, in bathtubs 
Somichow it didn't scem to matter. I remember 
my grandmother wearing an apron and always, 
‘cooking up some “sweets forthe kids. She was 
a severe diabetic and this probably contributed to 
her early demise as she ate her share 100. There 
was a tree, ceiling high and there seemed like 
hundreds of presents around it. There was gift 
for everyone, along with apples, oranges, nuts 

















and candies. 1 stil havea set of salt and pepper 
Shakers I got one year. The daughters and 
<auighter-in-laws always got the same gift. Mom 
lacquired a tea set of brown English china, with 
Dickens characters on it. Lois has this set 

‘Grandma Boxall was a very lovin, caring, 
out-going person. She spent most of her time 
entertaining us, making cookies or candy. She 
made a taffy which we had to pull. We buttered 
four hands and two people pulled the taffy until it 
‘washoney color, then we cut iti tle pieces with 

‘We made our own entertainment and it was 2 
sure thing my aunts and uncles would wake 
Henry up to get him to sing and yodel. He would 
be five or six years old and a eute, curly headed 
tyke, and could he sing and yodel, His favorites 
were That Silver Haired Daddy of Mine, Home 
‘on the Range and Yoho Valley. Heis sil the first 
fone around the piano when we have sing songs. 
‘Our grandéather was a very quiet man who did 
his bes to stay away from what we thought nasa 
terrific time and I'm sure he thought of otal 
Confusion. My grandmother passed away in 934 
at age G1. That ended Christmas at Grandma’s 
land we slated, and carvied on, our own tradi- 

Grandpa Boxall died in 1943 at the age of 76. 
They are buried in the family plot in Tisdale 
Great-grandmother Pearse came west when our 
frandparents moved herein 1904, Shes buried ia 
Star City, along way from Devonshire, England, 
Great-grandfather Pearse is buried in Deleware, 
‘Ont. and her second husband in Muskoka 
County, Ont. 

In the school there were kids from grades Ito 
‘VII. Imagine all those kids in one school at one 
time and one teacher. The pupils were often 
bigger than the teacher. Never the Jess we all 
fcemed to have managed the three R's. I can sill 
‘nell that Dust Bane that was used (0 sweep the 
floors and the smell of chalk dust as we cleaned 
the boards, 

Life was fun and filled with excitement, never 
dull and Tnever heard anyone say “‘'m bored”. 
If we had, either Mom or Dad could soon find 
something for us to do. 

‘We built a garage in 1927 and T have a piture 
‘fa Fordson tractor, Model A.car and me. ean 
never remember not having a ear or a telephone. 
1n}930, we built large barn, Everyone who built 
a barn had to have a barn dance. The Jacklin 
Orchestra played and it was @ dandy. T can 











remember Dad carrying Jean and me to the 
hhouse. We just couldn't holdout “tl the end. 

Dad fled on a homestead four miles north of 
Carrot River. You had to build and prove you 
ha lived there for @ certain time. Henry and T 
usually went with Dad, I remember going in the 
Winter: We had a heated cab on a sleigh. We sang 
‘moet of the time, It seemed to take an awfully 
Tong time to travel hat 30 miles to Carrot River 
‘Todd Kimball owas this land now. Dad would be 
happy as he and Todd's grandfather, Barney 
BBevans, were very close friends. A. B. Kalk was 
thethird member but he did work such as slaueh- 
tering animals, splicing wood and anything there 
was to do, I think Dad and Barney mostly held 
conversations. They were real horse traders. 
When Dad left the yard inthe morning you could 
never be sure he would rtura withthe same team, 
for conveyance. Jack's daughter, Cindy, married 
Don Kalk so it scems we were destined to have a 
close relationship between those wo even though 
‘through second generations. 

‘We farmed with horses in the early days and 
Dad was very proud of his Percherons. He won 
‘many prizes at Connaught and Nipawin Fairs, 
‘Again Henry and I were elected to g0 with Dad, 
to cook and polish the horse brasses. You could 
see your refletion in them. With the horses were 
the binders, then the stooking of the grain and 
tossing it into the threshing machine, That 
‘seemed like magic to me but Dad was happy the 
day he Bought his fist combine. With the thresh 
ing machine came the work of feeding 10 t0 20 
men an afternoon lunch but the days were golden 
and warm and it wasajoy tose the fields cleared 
nd grain in the bins. 

In the winter Dad havled lumber, mostly 
from Neuman’s mill believe. I can remember it 
was stacked in a three corner pile and allowed to 
dry co be used the next year to build granaries, 
buildings, et. 

Nothing was wasted in those days, Pioneer 
women seemed tobe able to find a use for every 
thing. Sheep were slaughtered for food, the woo 
was washed, carded and used for making quilts 
(Quiking bees were held, This was a joyous after- 
‘oon a many of the neighbor ladies came and 
‘hatted and sched or tied the quits. Pork was 
renderd for lard for baking and tallow was used, 
slong with ie, to make soap. Goose greese prob 
ably saved many a child from developing pneu 
‘monia. That along with mustard plasters and 
‘woolen cloths applied to the chest cured many 
colds, 














We had feather ticks for beds but I can 
remember also sleeping on straw tcks which were 
filled with fresh straw right after harvest. These 
were grea in the Fall but became very Mla bythe 
time the next harvest approached, 

Mom baked 12 to 16 loaves of bread every 
other day and of course pies, puddings, cookies 
and desserts every day. This was a wonderful 
smell fo greet us each day as we came home from 
School. When the flour bags were empty they 
were bleached, ripped open and used as dish 
towels. Lard pails served as school lunch boxes 

There was great camaraderie amongst the 
pioneers. They worked for each other if and 
when necessary. I remember one spring, one of 
Dad's frends nad o borrow some grain. He went 
to the granary, got the required seed and left a 
message on the granary door, “Bill, owe you 40, 
bushels of seed wheat” He returned the seed that 
harvest 

‘As with most pioneer families we were large 
family, sx girls, three boys and a relatively small 
house." However there was rarely a night some 
travellers weren't sleeping on the floor. Because 
‘wehhad a bie bara, and also were almost all way. 
between Nipawin and Tisdale, they particularly 
wanted a warm resting place for their horses, 
Tey would eat supper and breakfast with us and 
continue on their way. Those who hauled grain 10 
Tisdale usually came back the next night and 
carried on home in the mofning. Time passed 
(quickly and life was never boring. 

‘After graduating from high school, I, Yoyee, 
took my nurse's training at Saskatoon City Hos 
pital. Jean became a teacher and married Glen 
‘Anderson. He eame from Ontario t0 help with 
harvest and worked with us. They live at Camp 
bellville, Ont. where they have an acreage, raise, 
train and race horses, Jean has recently retired 
from teaching. They have four children, Scott, 
Michelle, Kelly and Lindsay 

Henry married Audrey Brisbin and they 
‘moved tothe John Cairns land one half mile west, 
‘of Pontrilas. They had five children. Bruce died 
in infancy. Beverley (Ed Zary) have two children, 
Michael and Jennifer. They live in Yorkton, 
Sask. Keith (Tammy Oison) and two boys, Kurt 
land Kyle, live in the Pontrilas area and Keith 
farms with his dad, Lesley (David Nowlin) and 
children Dianne and Kimberley, farm at Love, 
Sask. Valerie (Roman Green) farm at Love and 
are expecting ther first child. Audrey had sur 
‘gery and died of post-surgery complications on 
‘Au. 7, 1967, Keith and Bev lived with their dad 

















fon the farm. Lesley and Valerie lived in Nipawin 
‘with their grandparents, the Brisbins, Henry 
married Anne Haskey of Wadena on Sept. 3, 
197, Anne is a nurse and works at the local 
hospital 

TLols married Merrill Lacheur in February, 





1953. They farmed at Craik, Sask for ashor ime 
and later moved one mile west of Henry, to land 
now owned by Soucys. They bought land inthe 
‘Aylsham district which they later sold to my 
brothers and they moved to Victoria, B.C. where 
both are now retired. They have five children, 
Debra, Linda Joy, who died in infancy, Deane, 
Lana and Nell. 

Jack married Joyce Danielson from 
Aylsham, Sask, They had five childfen, Jeffrey, 
Brent, Judy, Cindy and Kimberley. The boys 
farm with their dad. The girls live in Lloyd 
minster and Hinton, Alta. Cindy (Don Kali) and 
‘daughter Ashley live at Hinton where Don works 
in the mine, Mr. Kalk, A.B. as we called bim, 
‘would be happy to know his grandson married 
Dad's granddaughter. A.B. and Dad were very 
ood friends. 

“Marlene married Thomas Eyre. They owned a 
drug store in Nipawin for a number of years, 
They moved 10 Saskatoon where they have 
combination confectionary, post office and drug 
Store. They have six children. Lynne (Larry 
Kora and sons, Scot, Jeffrey and Kevin, farm 
at Choiceland, Sask. Leanne (Donald Kelsey) 
fand children,” Meagan and Melissa farm at 
Choiceland. Lori (Douglas Hidelbough) and 
children Erin and Michael live in Regina. Robert 
(Karen Sawinski) and sons Christopher and Ryan 
live in Nipawin. Doug and Jim, who are single, 
live and workin Saskatoon 

‘Doreen married Bruce Maywood. They vein, 
Kelowna where Bruce works in sales, Doreen is 2 
nurse and is in charge of Home Care in Kelowna, 
They have three children, Gregory, Trevor and 
Tracey 

‘Fames Glen (Bud) was born June 9, 1937 and 
died very suddenly Aug. 1, 1981. He married 
“Marlene King from Love. They lived on the og 
final homestead and Mom and Dad moved co 
Nipawin, Ileft ac thistime and went to the United 
tates to nurs, where I worked for 20 years 

‘When the house onthe farm burned, Bud and 
Marlene moved to Nipawin. They had two chil 
dren. Janet married Allan Bartos from Carles, 
‘They farm and fanet works at C.S.P. Kelly is 
single and farms in the area 

“Joan received her nursing degree from the 


























University of Saskatchewan, She married Ben 
Swanson who isa teacher at L. P. Miller High 
Sehool in Nipawin, Joan recenily iook over the 
position of Director of Care at Pineview Nursing 

‘They have three girls, Sandi, Joanne and 








‘Dad passed avay May 29, 1966 and Mom on 
ct 4 1980, They are buried inthe family plot, 
Weodlawa Cemetery at Nipawin, 


MR. AND MRS. WILLIAM BOYLE 
submitted by Nelle Nieklen 

‘Wm. Boyle was born Sept. 22nd, 1877 in 
Spennymoor, North England. Mrs. Boyle was, 
‘born Oct. 28th, 1878 in Dudley, England. They 
‘were maried in Spennymoor in 1898 
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Dad came to Canada in 1908, went to Divinity 
College in Saskatoon and from there went out a5, 
4 student minister. In 19, he was transferred 0 
‘Tisdale where he had charge of Forester and New 
Osgoode. In 1912, Mother and I, Nelle came 
from England to'be with him. Though many 





fiends were made, the salary was small and it 
was haed to make ends meet. In March, 1913, Dad 
resigned from the church, 

‘On June 17th, 1913, he filed in Prince Alber, 
‘Sask, on a homestead. It was NW 30-47-14, 
haf way between Armley and Leacross. The fet 
was SID for 160 acres. In the spring of 1914, we 
moved onto our land when T was five and a half 
sears old. Dad had been teaching schoo! in New 
Osgoode for & term to get money for expenses. 
‘We came in a wagon with our worldly posses- 
sions, plus tent, an axe and a saw. Poplar trees 
few tall an slender sround a clearing, so Dad 
oon had a temporary log shelter to live in until 
he took time ta build an acceptable and comfy 
‘one room log cabin which was “home” for many 
Years. Later he added a kitchen atone end and a 
‘bedroom atthe athe. 

Thave vivid memaries of being llled to sleep 
by a chorus of croaking frogs which lived in the 
sloughs that stretched down the centre of our 
land. Later the sloughs became abundant hay 
fields. 1 have memories of picking wild violets, 
buttercups and wild strawberries. In springtime, 
sloughs fll of water reflected the blue of the sky. 
[Beautifull It was virgin land, never touched by 

‘At the time, the district was known as Auto 
Road, but roads were only ft For oxen oF horses. 
Later it became Leacros 

Tn November, 914, we bought cow for $49 
and oxen for transportation. We bought a pig 
and made a pet of it (fr awhile) and got hens and 
8 rooster. Dad set out to clear land by "scrub 
bing” wt an axe, no bulldozers in those days. It 
took a day to drive to Tisdale for groceries with 
‘oxen and another day to come home. We shop— 
pd at Homer's Store and I received a free bag of 
andy withthe groceries 

in 195, [began school under a pretty school 
teacher who later became Mrs. Charlie Howlet 
Teywas two and a alf miles to walk but it seemed 
more like three, and I missed a lou 

Mr. and Mrs, Bourne were living therein 914 
‘and I played with Dagma and Ralph who were 
my age. By 920 the Parkers moved in with John 
and Steve, their mother and sister, Bella, whom I 
Went to school with. Henry Demal live close by 
jnalog hut with adit floor. In 923 oF 1924, Mr. 
E. Downes and Mrs. York came and there were 
two litle boys, Jack and Alfred. Later they 
became Mr. snd Mrs, Downes, The Stone family 
‘moved in next to our land and with them came a 
relative, Reggie Ging. 





In the spring of 196, Perey Sims, a neighbor, 
‘came to vist and talk of hard times anda lack of 
money. He and Dad decided to join up. The Fist 
‘World War wasn progress and on May th, 1916, 
Dad joined the 4th Battalion. Mother and 
‘moved to Tisdale until the war was over. 

In 1918, Dad went on a lecture tour through 
‘North Dakota for the American Red Cross. He 
was applauded for his many eloquent specches 
land given credit for every county allotment being 
subseribed. 

Hy 1920 we were back on the homestead, but 
this time we had horses. Dad bought me a pony 
land Thave fond memories of galloping over the 
‘many tails, probably made by Indians or buf 
falo. 

Tn 1924 the CPR came through and the town 
of Armley was born, Mr. Ted Nicken built the 
hotel, post office, numerous houses and a livery, 
barn for farmers hauling grain to the new ele~ 
vators. George Nicklen ran @ garage and a store 
‘opened up. You could sll eggs at $€a dozen and 
butter at Ie a pound, taken out in groceries. In 
those years dances and socal evenings were held 
land for atime Dad held Church services in the 
Armley Hote 

Tremember working for Mr. Downes hauling 
sain at harvest time with horses and wagon and 
also ploughing. That was in 1925 and 1926. The 
following year Iwas out working a hited gil in 
Ridgedale and Tisdale reas for $20a month plus 
oom and board 

Dad was active with the Boy Scout movement 
and he was also involved in hockey 

Mr. and Mrs. Boyle retited to Tisdale in the 
cary tices and later went to Vancouver, B.C. 
‘The land was taken over by Len Hayward 

Dad passed away May 18, 1958 in Vancouver 
and mother returned (0 Carvot River where she 
passed away March 31,196, 

T married George Nicklen in December 1930, 
and we moved to a homestead in Carrot River 
‘where our four children, Carol, Gwen, Ron and 
Linda were born and where I stil reside 


WILLIAM BRADLEY AND FAMILY 
submitted by Gordon Pearse 

"Although details are sketchy itis believed that 
William Bradley Se, arrived inthe Silver Stream 
Distriet in 1905 oF 06, choosing for his homestexd 
the SW 12-47-14 W2, receiving patent for same 
{in 1909, The Richmond brothers, A. J. Marshall, 
dnd Ferman Doyle were among his fist neigh 
bors. It is believed that Mr. Bradley was accom- 





















































panied to this area by a friend and that these two 
zen spent the frst winter ina roofed over dugout 
inthe iver bank. Billie's friend, understandably, 
left early the next spring 

He surfaced again inthe early 1950" when 
this inquiry reached the Tisdale Recorder from 

ot River, “Urgently seeking the whereabouts 
of a William Bradley or survivors of the same. 
Said Wiliam Bradley was known to have home 
steaded on 2-47-14 at Carrot River in the North 
‘West Tetttories.” Misleading? Siler Stream’s 
first post office, located on SW M-47-14-W2, 
was called Cartot River. The address and phone 
‘Bumber of the sender was Detroit, Mich, USA. 
It sounded like good news for Billie and Leslie 
Bradley, surviving sons of the “urgently sought 
pioneer". Lesie was known to be in Hamilton, 
Oni. and Mille (Whitbread) Beattie lst little 
time in contacting her nephew. 

Les tells of the disappointing but rather 
humorous conclusion. The message reached him 
at work, welding on patrols for Le Tourneau 
Westinghouse, It sounded like good news to him 
too and the hou fll check out seemed long, 
Finally, he was on his way, lunch kit in hand 
“Just perhaps", he mused "*The windfall would 
beso grea that he would never again be requited 

znother lunch’. Vain hope! The inguiry 
amie from the senior Bradley's friend of 
the “Dugout Winter". He had borrowed $25 
from Billie, enabling him to return to his home in 
‘astern Canada. This sum he had neglected to 
Fetur to his benefactor and it was now weighing 
heavily on his conscience, Over Leslie's protest 
he insisted on giving him the paltry sum, vowing 
that “He could go to his rest easier knowing he 
had met his obligations”, Les returned to his job 
‘and Gwen to packing lunches. 
Tn 1913 Mr, Bradley Sr. married Emma 























Whitbread. Emma, with her parents and seven 
brothers and sisters had immigrated from Eng~ 
land to the Forester District under the Salvation 
Army Colonization scheme, To prepare for the 
‘occasion Mr. Bradley bought @ house from San 
MeCullock, NE 16-47-14-W2, and moved it to 
hiisnow patented homestead. It wasa 12 by 20 full, 
two-story affair. It appeared inordinately high 
Rumor had i that Sam had built it so to foil the 
‘efforts of a bear that on two accasions had 
crawled up on his former soddy hut and badly 
frightened him. 

To this union were born three children: 
William Charles (6), Violet (18) and Leslie 
ohm (1920). Violet died during the fu epidemic 
‘of 1919. Mr. Bradley died of cancer, in his home 
fon the banks of the Crooked River, after much 
Sullering, OF considerable help and understand 
ing to him were his close neighbors and fellow 
hhomesteaders, especially Toay Marshall St and 
his wife Mary. Mr. Bradley was only 38 at his 
passing. He ress, with his daughter Violet, inthe 
Silver Stream Cemetery. Mr. Bradley spent his 
carly winters in the lumber camps at Crooked 
River, His neighbors told af him once borrowing 
$50 fom the then Bank of Ottawa at Tisdale, 
This sum he immediatly hid in the old sock and 
returned it on the due date plus interest. His 
neighbors were at loss to understand his rea 
soning. He stated that he was establishing his 
éredit. Strange? Not 50, it worked well for the 
waiter as long after as 194, 

“He could sing a fair rendition of “Hard Rock 
Candy Mountain’. After Billie's death Mrs. 
Bradley and her two boys moved their home to 
her parents yard on the SW 1-47-14-W2 where 
they continued robe plagued with il fortune. The 
only cyclone that ever hit the district, June, 1923, 
blew over the home they were living in, then it 
rolled into the stable; both were burned. While 
sill a very young boy, Leslie broke his arm, 
severely, at play. After several operations it 
healed But handicapped him to some extent. 1 
never heard him complain, 

Both boss attended school at Siver Stream; 
their faithful pony, Dan, carried them back and 
forth. They also got into a certain amount of 
‘mischief, Billi, with the assistance of three clas 
‘mates, ried their hand at making dandelion wine 
lunder the river bank in conjunction with school 
work, Both sf! The devi colds drink 

Tn the late 1920's the Whitbread family sold 
and moved to Tisdale. Billie I, Leslie and theit 



















mother moved back to the Bradley homestead. 
The boys continued their education at Silver 
Siream. Here Billie developed into an excellent 
baseball player 

‘The 1930 depression was now ravishing rural 
Saskatchewan; sporting equipment was hard 10 
some by, So was eversthing else, Irvin Stautler, 
bachelor, pioneer and general benefactor of the 
disiie’s youth, supplied Billie with a ball glove; 
two ply of cow hide and litle else! Tr would have 
been @ pleasure, T'm sure, to see him perform 
with a modera “Trappers Model”. He certainly 
ould make an exemplary job of guarding the 
Field with that “Pall Over" 

‘At bat he performed even better. On more 
than one occasion, on a ball diamond situated 
about where Andy’Bascu's house now stands, 1 
have seen him lose a ball inthe vicinity of Alex 
Strapho's dugout. No? Ifyou make it quick there 
are yet witness 

Bill, in Keeping with many fine athletes, 
responded positively to praise; a fact that his 
team mates capitalized on, 1 can stil see his 
benevolent smile flash over his cheering spoc~ 
tators aller his better efforts. True too, his wife, 
Eileen, proudly proclaims that his batting aver~ 
age at Medicine Hat, his adopted city, remained 
Unbroken for many Years. 

The "30's", those lost, miserable years that 
devastated the hopes and dreams of our genera 
tion, forced many to leave school eariy and seek 
What scarce employment was available. The 
Bradley boys, rendered fatherles at an early age 
were early easualtes of the system. 

Tn a phone conversation with Billie recently 
he related one of his early experiences. Hearing 
ofa farmer needing help some distance away he 
presented himself early one morning. Prelimin 
Aties dispensed with, the farmer introduced him 
to his sleeping quarters, a granary, te 
equipped with a bed. Breakra 
informed, was at half past five. Bill implied that 
he might need an alarm clock. “No way" replied 
his employer, “early in life I schooled myself to 
carly rising without help from anything or any~ 
body. Ifyou are not prepared to do likewise just 
return the way you came’. Shocked, I testily 
éenguited “And of course you did just that?” Bil 
‘ertainly had not. { listened, I adapted and 1 
Survived, Don't you remember how scarce jobs 
were then? 

Tes was more fortunate, He spent alot of 
time withthe Tony Marshalls, Kind folk wih an 
understanding of young peopie. They had many 
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fine horses and Les loved horses. Ata young age 
dhe began driving them in the field. Soon he 
sraduated to driving the binder, the ultimate in 
his young eyes. Mr. Marshall and Tony did the 
stooking in deference o his age, Les inherited his 
father’s singing voice and it was often possibleto 
hear his voice raised happily in is rendition of 
Don’t Work fora Living” and "Wagon Wheel” 
(he substituted “Binder Wheel”), this as he 
suided his patient charges up and down the field 
He spent alot of time too with the Pears's. Mr 
Pearse taught him and Gordon to work hard and 
to play inthe same manner. Les, Dick Blackall 
land Garfield Howerman found i a good place to 
‘0 for excitement. Life was never dull around the 
Senior Mr. Pearse, nor was work 

Bille i. left the district at 7 years of age, 
‘working wherever work was available. Moving in 
‘a westerly direction he ended up at Cranbrook, 
B.C,, finding permanent work on ranches and 
dairy farms. 

He joined the RCA Militia in October of 1938, 
and was called up on guard duty inate August of 
1939. Canada’s parlimentarians and so-called 
leaders, had classified our neglected generation 
a8 "Hewers of wood and drawers of Water, 
as “Young people who wouldn't work if 
afforded the opportunity.” How well the so cas- 
tigated youth rove tothe occasion is now history. 
W.-C. (Bill Bradley was among them, signing Up 
for overseas duty Sep. 12, 1939. 

That same day he married his sweetheart, 
Eileen MeMullen, and shortly alter transferred 
ta Edmonton. Canada was at war! He went over 
seas in January, 940 with the Eighth Field Res 




















ment and trained in England for a time before 
being shipped to Italy. Here as part of the now 


famous British Eighth Army, fe fought for 18 
‘months, thea across France to Camiens, Hol- 
land, Fora period of time he was billeted with & 
family there. He fought in Holland, Belgium and 
later Germany. He was avaiting a transfer to 
England and then home when peace was 
declared, Bill was inthe war theatre for five and a 
half years. When discharged he held the rank of 
Sergeant Major 

Eileen MeMullen Bradley spent part of one 
summer in Billie's home area geting acquainted 
‘with Mes, Bradley and her Whitbread eelations. 
She visited the Blackall family for a short time 
land recalls the Winterbourne family of Ditton 
Park where Mis. Bradley was employed. Regret 
fully did not meet Eileen at that time. Am now 
convinced that was my loss. 

‘William took some eave after his return, and 
worked at three different jobs. The army must 
hhave been in his blood fore rejoined the Militia, 
at Medicine Hat, Alta, with the Administration 
and Training Unit. tn 1951 he joined the perma- 
neat Air Force (Nuclear Defence) and was retired 
in 1968 because of his age. 

He returned to Medicine Hat where he started 
work in a locally owned warehouse. When this 
concer was bought out by the Hudson Bay Co, 
he continued on as an employee until his retire~ 
ment at age 6S. He is sill an ardent sportsman 
fand looks forward {0 the summer curling 
bonspiets. His wife, Eileen, for some yeats had 
not enjoyed good health. She isa faithful corre= 
Spondent and is chiefly responsible for this link 
‘vith Bll’ pas. 

Wm. C, and Eileen have three daughters: 
Gladys Jean Larson of Lethbridge, Margaret 
Eileen Anoka of Calgary and Kathleen Marie 
Haag of Medicine Hat. Bill and Eileen presently 
reside at SITA-3ed St. SE, Medicine Hat 

Mrs. Bradley, Sr. remartied a Jack Kozak 
‘and moved to Alysham, Sask, She passed avay in 
1954 and is buried in that cemetery. 1 fondly 
remember Emma Bradley as the lady who once 
Tent me, what Iam now sare washer last S2, thus 
‘enabling me to keep one of my Fist dates with my 
how permanent girlfriend. 

"Now where di ITeave Les? (Mind if Leal him 
Brad?) Driving horses! While on the subject, & 
highlighe of his youth was the winning of "Best 
Horse and Rider Award” in the early 30's at the 
still famous SilverStream Fai. He was mounted 
‘on “Prim”, pride ofthe Pease stables. She was a 

















reddish roan withthe conformation of a quarter 
horse combined with the heart, stamina and 
speed of a thoroughbred. Brad often raced her 
for Me, Pearce. 

‘A number of our district youth worked for 
the late Allie (Huck) Marshall in a pulpwood 
camp east of New Osgoode. 

Brad was with ws that winter. About 16, he 
was the “Rookie” of the camp. As such he was 
Subjected to many mundane duties and blame he 
didnot deserve, T recall with mirth one cold 
‘morning, him informing the boss, cryptically, 
that "Good old men were going tobe scarce soon 
land that he was going to look after himself” 

‘Shorty after Les moved to Flin Flon, the 
Mecca of the age. Why, wages there were SLa day 
with « bonus for the amount of ore mucked? 
Trouble was there were more seekers than oppor~ 
tunities bur the rumors were true. I don'e recall 
that Brad ever did get “on with the company" 
‘but did find other employment. 1 believe he and 
his cousin, Sydney Whitbread, shared compan~ 
fonship aad experiences, in that then booming 
cry 

‘Les joined the R.C.A.S.C. in Regina, July, 
Ipél and took his basic training there a well asa 
three month night course in electrical studies, 
Tater moving to Hamilton for a further five 
months course at trade school, He took advanced 
training at Camp Borden and while there he 
instructed in truck and motoreyle driving. This 
was followed by an overseas raft 

Les returned om a final lave o Silver Stream 
and T believe he and Sydney Whitbread were 
together at that time. I recall the wo boys walk 
ing across the field to where Iwas threshing to bid 
me adieu and me to “"Wish them luck". I felt 
profound nostaliga watching them meander 
home through the field of stooked grain. Those 
to boys were younger than I. They had spent a 
fot of time at our home in thelr formative years 
and I felt I had conteibuted something 10 their 
‘education whether good or evi, {trust the for~ 

Tk was the last time 1 was to see Sydney 
Shorty after he was drafted to the Hong Kong 
fiasco, wounded and taken prisoner atthe fall of 
that ety by the Japanese, His sister, Ivy Arthurs 
MeLeod was in receipt of acouple of eters from, 
him through the Red Cross. Somehow they did 
ring true, Later his father, Fred. Whitbrea 
received word that he had died of wounds 

Les got as far as DeBert, N.S. Herel had his 
medical catagory lowered, lbelieveon account of 











his injured arm, thos removing any chance of 
continuing overseas. He was shuffled back and 
forth between Debert and Toronto, then finally 
back to his depot in Regina and discharged July 
18, 1944, He returned to Hamilton and started 
work at Westinghouse, Aug. 8, 1944 asa welder 
Here he remained wi his retirement in 982. 

‘matried Gwen Fldridge in June of 1945. 
‘They have two children: Linda, born in 1946 and 
son Terry, born in 1947, Both are graduates of 
MeMasters University. Linda in education and 
Terry in business administration, Terry is cur~ 
rently personnel and distribution manager of 
(Canadian Salt Co. He and his wife, Janet, have 
fone daughter, Alison. Linda and her husband, 
Bill Moore, have two daughters, Michelle and 
Bobbie. Judging from family photos they ae all 
handsome, healthy and wise. Iam now more 
convinced than ever that made a fair od of 
helping to raise Leslie John! Les and Gwen are 
presently residing at 76 Warren Ave., Hamilton, 
Ont 











JOHN AND MAUDE BREADNER 
Submitted by Bill Breadner and Margaret 
Breadner 

‘ohn and Maude Breadner, my parents came 
from Rocklyn and Meaford,” Ont. in 1896 (0 
Oxbow, Sask, He cleared and broke a half sec~ 
tion which was a huge job as there were no 
tractors in those days. They farmed there until 
1908, when they sold out and went to Keremeos, 
B.C Iewas on the north slope of a mountain, the 
sun didn’t shine until A.M. and set bebind 2 
‘mountain at 2 P.M. You could grow fruit and 
‘vegetables but there was no market forthe pro 
{duce as there was no railroad ot road. We had to 
so by stagecoach and paddlewhecler to get there 
‘They only stayed there one summer and came 
‘back to Belle Plaine, Sask. and Govan where he 
was able to find work or rent land. Then they 
moved 22 miles north of Tisdale for another 
homestead, Dad filed on NW 19-48-14-W2 and 
bought NE 19-48-14-W2, Mother filed on NE 
24-48-15-W2 and they moved into a vacant 
inoase until a log house could be built in 191. We 
moved onto the homestead inthe winter of i912. 

was solid bush and swamp, no roads oF 
bridges, We were pioneering and it was not easy 
35 oUF family consisted of six boys; Norman 1895, 
Leslie 1897 (deceased in 1966), Gordon 1903 
(deceased in 1973), William 1905, Elgin 1907 
(eceased in 1970), and Georg 112. 
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There was very litle grain produced in the 
carly years because of the small acreage and 
frost. It was 1915 before there was any wheat to 
sell then about 100 bushels. In 1916 there were a 
few more acres but the crop was wiped out 
because of rust In 1917 it was dry and in BIS the 
érop was wiped out with hail in August. They had 
8 bad time in 1921 when the Carrot River over 
flowed its banks. They had a bunch of bawling, 
wet sheep and cattle trying to Keep out of the 
Water on the manute pile, the oly dry place there 
‘vas. It was nt ll 1927 there was a fair erop, ut 
the prices were very low. The small amount they 
tid harvest had «0 be hauled to Tisdale using 
horses and a wagon or sleigh. 

Four cows Kept usin milk and butter and a bit 
{eft over to sell to buy groceries. The calves were 
taught to lead and were led to Tisdale to the 
neazest market. The groceries mostly consisted of 
flour, oatmeal, cornmeal and syrup and a gallon 
‘of kerosene for the lamps. 

‘Our fruit was all native strawberries, raspber~ 
ries, blueberries and cranberries, and picking 
them with clouds of mosquitoes and fies over 
‘your head wasno picnic. For meat we had to hunt 
‘moose, deer, ducks, partridges and prairie chil 
ens, Huting was no sport But very heavy work. 
‘Then there was firewood to get and cut into stove 
lengths with a bucksaw 




















There was no socal welfare in those days but 
there was what was ealed relief, To quality your 
taxes had to bein arrears. Then for Ohours a day 
you could clear road allowances, build roads or 
bridges for 3. day. One dolar ofthis was putt 
taxes and St could go 0 groceries. Dad and Leslie 
walked 10 miles in 40 below weaiher to get such 
work. 

‘Our nearest neighbors were George Taylor on 
SW 24-48-15-W2, P. F. Bokenham on the NE 
18-48-14.W2, George Erwin on the SW 
30-48-14-W2 and Art Bishop on SE 18-48-14 
wa, 

“They were the real pioneers who suffered the 
tortures of mosquitoes and fies in summer and 
the extreme cold and isolation in winter. They 
also suffered fir, flood, hal and frost with only 
themselves to depend on, no insurance or disaster 
assistance. Many came in the years following, but 
they had a trai to follow and bridges to cross. 

Tisdale was the nearest town and sometimes it 
took three days to make the trip. The railroad 
‘came to Ridgedale in 1921 and to Nipawin in 1924, 
Manlius School was builtin 1918, We got the first, 
phone in 1926 and the first radi in 1927 

John was a director on the Connaught Fair 
Board for 20 some years. They retired to Tisdale 
|n1946. Mrs. Breadner died froma heart attack in 
1951, John passed away in 989, 

Ait present there are three sons living, Nor 
man, William and George. Normaa is in New 
Westminster, B.C. They have two daughters 
married, five erandchildren and four great 
asrandchildren, 

"Note: Norman passed away in 985 








NORMAN BREADNER 

‘Norman was born in 1895 at Brampton, Oat. 
to John and Maude Breadner. Hecame west with 
hispparensand brother Lesi in 1899, He took his 
Schooling at Oxbow, Sask. He hired out asa farm 
hhand on the prairies finally receiving his steam 
engineering papers 

In 1921 he mated Isabel Melntyre of Ridge 
dale. They had two daughters; Mildred and 
Norma, 

‘re ran the stationary steam boiler when they 
built the old Nipawin bridge in. 1928, He farmed 
the N.E. 10-48-18 W2 from 1923 till 1933. From 
1933 to 1938 he worked in various locations. In 
1938 he moved to White Fox where he did 








entry and worked at the seed cleaning plant 
From 1939 10 1941 he worked at the sawenill at 
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Love siding, operating the steam engine. n 1943 
they moved t0 Prince Albert where he serviced 
the steam locomotives. 

Norman and Isabel left Prince Alber in 1945 
setting in New Westminster, B.C., where he 
worked at carpentry. He was residing there at the 
‘ime of his death in November, 1985. 








WILFRED LESLIE BREADNER 

He came to the Armley District with his par- 
cents, John and Maude Breadner in 11, He was 
bor jn North Toronto, Ont. He homesteaded 
the NW 18-48-14 W2 in 1916 and applied for 
patent in 1921, finally turning it over to bis 
brother William, 

He worked in lumber camps and at farm work 
‘until 1922 when he started withthe Whest Pool in 
Ridgedale as second man, 

1n1924 he moved to Bowsman, Man., where 
he operated an elevator for the Wheat Pool. In 
1828 he became distit superintendent with the 
‘Wheat Pool and took up residence in Dauphin 

‘He marvied Effie Cherry in 1932 in Saska- 
toon. To this marriage were born two children, 
William and Joan 

‘They moved from Dauphin to Brandon in the 
1940's, where he continued with the Wheat Poot 
until he passed away’ in 1966, 








GORDON BREADNER FAMILY 

‘Gordon Breadner was born at Oxbow, Sask. 
in 1902, He attended a country school neat Glen 
Ewen. He moved with his parents to British 
Cofumbia about 1909. They’ returned to. Sas 
Katchewan ina short time and after taking on & 








couple of farmhand jobs his father settled on a 
homestead in the Armley District inthe fall of 
Ipil. Gordon attended Manlius and Armley 
Schools. Completing his public schooling (grade 
XIll) he worked on the homestead along with 
other jobs. He acquired a haf section of land in 
the late 20's 

In 1932 he married Helen Hollingshead, 
Helen was born in Ketleby, Ont, and moved with 
her parents to a farm east of Oxbow, Sask. ia 
1906. She attended Aubura, a country school and 
completed high school in Oxbow. She then went 
‘0n 10 Normal School in Regina in 1924 and the 
{all of 1827. She taught a number of schools 
#hroughout Saskatchewan before her marrage in 
22 

To this union were bora three children; Barry 
in1937, Allister in 1940 and Wayne in 1942, They 
attended Manlius, Armley and Sandwell Schools. 

Following the flood of the Carrot River in 
1948, Gordan thought i wise to relocate. He also 
veanted to be near a high school. The family 
moved to a quarter section north of White Fox in 
1949. Gordon continued to farm for a number of 
years 

‘Gorcion passed away in 1973 and is buried in 
the Mabel Hill Cemetery at Nipawin. Helen now 
resides at White Fox 

Barry Is now working with the Canadian 
International Development Agency (CIDA) in 
Pakistan, He will reurn to Edmonton when 

















finished there. He married Angela Leonard in 
1960. They have three children; Colon in 
1963-1970, Eric in 1961 and Jilin 1970, 

Alliste is now working with Ontario Hydro 
and resides in Niggara Falls. He married Judith 
‘Coulter in 1968. They have two children; Kerri 
[Lynn in 1973 and Adam in 1975, 

‘Waynes now working forthe Government of 
Saskatchewan. They live on the family farm 
north of White Fox. He married Anna May Baird 
in 1966. They have three children; Tzena Ayn in, 
1967, Ellery Sean Paul in 1968 and Laurine May 
in 95 


WILLIAM JAMES (BILL) BREADNER 
William ames (Bil) was the fourth son of 
John and Maude Breadner. He had no schooling 
‘L194. His fest reacher was Uncle Jim, He died 
ff a stroke early November 1915. School was 
tlosed inthe winter for lack of warm clothes for 
thechldren. Relief was not available and if taxes 
‘weren't paid you could work on the road clearing 
tees, building bridges. One dollar for clothes 
land one for taxes. Our diet consisted of moose 
meat, prunes, potatoes and sometimes only oat 
‘meal 10 eat, but we never went hungry. When I 
Started farming there was about 50 acres cleared, 
Te was my brother's land, who had to buy grain 
foran income. Leslie gt his first moose at about 
13 years and supplied most of the country with 
meat, der, partridge, etc. Lesie also did alot of, 
trapping for muskrals and coyote hides for 20 
cents each, I did a lot of trapping and had a 
‘rapline all the ime while going to school. 1 also 
hhad one about four mies west along the creek 
after finishing school. Pelts were six dollars For 
‘mink, seventy five cents to.a dollar for weasels 
land the odd coyote for eight dollars, Les got a 
coyote from the top of & straw stack right 
through the body, not damaging any of the hide 
received my’ grade VII in 1921. The school 
.was open only half the time. Some ofthe students 
skated across [rom the school on a slough. Thad 
towalk to school three and a balf miles. In April 
fof 1921 and 1926 it flooded very bad and school 
‘was closed for many weeks. Russell Hollingshead 
encouraged and helped me to get my eighth 
grade. At age 16, helped at home clearing the 
{and until 1929, Dad enjoyed livestock, chickens 
and yard work. I helped clear and break most of 
thechee quarters of land. One quarter was South, 
African Script, one was mother’s and dad had 
fone. We tried to grow wheat in 1915. It was the 
Fitst field of marquis wheat I stacked. 1 graded 
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number four, tough. [hauled it to Tisdale and 
you took what they wanted fo pay, there was no 
Wheat Board then. Cattle prices were the same. 
‘They gave you what they wanted, it seemed you 
worked for nothing 

‘Church was held at the school by studeat 
ministers. Pienics were held at the schools in 
summer and dances mainly at Waterfield in the 

'We farmed with horses uni 1926. Grain was 
slow to mature, it was subject to frost and rust 
Garnet wheat came in the late 20's. Tt was Faster 
fo mature. It became subject to rust so thatcher 
was developed 

11929, | started farming on my own on the 
Wy I8-48-4-W2 and in 1940 bought NE 
18-48-14 and NE 5-48-15, finishing the clearing 
and breaking about 1982. in 19311 martied Mar 
suerite Melneyre 

‘Wilda was born in 1934 andi living in Hum. 
bolt 

Blaine was born in 1939. He martied Irene 
Lee, They live in Prince Albert where Blaine 
‘works at Prince Albert Pulp Mill. They have two 
daughters; Jodi and Janice 

vim was born in 1942, He married Cathy 
‘Anderson. Jim works at mechanics in the winter 
land gold mining in the summer. They have a son 
Jeff and a dauahter Michelle Erin. They live in 
Quesnel, B.C. 

Twas Councilor for the R.M. of Connaught 
for 12 years. I served on the agricultural board in 
the 1980's and early 70's to read government 
reports from the Department of Agsiculture at 








every mectng, 1 also served some time on the 
‘Wheat Pool committee and worked withthe Red 
Cross for many yeas, covering the area of Mis- 
tatim, Porcupine Pain, Ridgedale and Ratner. 

Farming was a good life but a poor way to 
make money. There was always something t0 
shatter your dream, flood, frost, hail etc, but I 
‘would like to be farming again, 

Thad a stroke the last day of March in 1974 
We then retired to Nipawin in September of 1974 
T kept busy with old cars for afew years, 2 1928 
(Cher, a 1960 Pontiae Paresienne and a 1960 Gran 
Pix which went from 0-60 m.p.h. in seven sec~ 
fonds. Next 1 started doing wood lathe work 
‘creating beautiful bowls and candle sticks from 
Inany kinds of wood from all over the world. [ 
dave been using tamarac lately. [give away and 
sell some, giving all the money to charity. 1 also 
garden yet asa hobby. [had potatoes the 2st of, 
Sune one year 

George Furneaux and I goto the Kingfisher 
Inn twice a day on Coffee Row 


BREADNER, ELGIN AND. 
MARGARET 
submitted by Margaret Breadner 

lgin Breadner and Margaret Clayton were 
married at her parents home in 1933, Elgin had 
built @ house on his land where am sil livin. 

‘We ha three sons and one daughter, Harold, 
‘our oldest went to Armley school riding & 
Shetland pony inthe summer and driving a larger 
horse in the winter. He went to Pontrilas for high 
school as there was a two-roomed school ther, 
The other children went to Armley schools wel, 
Lilla t00k her high school in Tisdale. As her 
‘Grandad was alone she stayed with him and kept 
house for him. Howard and Karl rode the school 
bus to Tisdale for their high school education. 

‘We have had many problems with high water 
when the Carrot River overflows its banks, One 
year in the 1950's Elgin took Howaed and Eat] 
half mile by boat across the water, then they 
would walk a mile and a half to Armley school 
This went on for six weeks before the water went 
down. One year when the water was high our 
‘hone was out of order too, so no one knew if we 
were in need of help. A policeman was asked to 
ome in and see if we were in need of anything. 
He had a very difficult time finding a place that 
he could wade through the water after breaking a 
thick layer of ice as it had curned very cold. This 
policeman froze his face and ears and was giad to 
etacupof colfecand tohear that we were notin 
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need of anything. He was not dressed for such 
‘old weather and water problems, 

Before we had clectricity we used coal oil 
lamps and lanterns. Then we got a gas lamp 
which was a Wonderful improvement. One aight 
four minister was having Supper with us. This 
lamp was hanging from the ceiling over the 
Kitchen table. The lamp hada small od in he top 
of it with a hook in the other end for hanging it 
‘ap. Somehow this came unfastened and the lamp 
felion our minister's head, However, other than 
asorehead and broken mantles on the lamp there 
wwas no damage done. 

‘We had an ice house and well. Big blocks of 
ie wore packed in sawdust for summer use, In 
the well we had a dumb waiter with shelves which 
‘could be lowered onto the ice. This is where we 
Kepcour cream, milk or fresh meat. Cream was 
kept in large crocks, 1 recall having to throw 
team out as there was a mouse floating around 
init. This was disaster as cream was sold to help 
buy groceries as cheques were needed badly 

gin died in Saskatoon in May of 1970. It is 
hard to realize you must go on alone but he 
suffered forty years with asthma. Now we knew 
his suffering was over. 

Harold married Berta Sisson, See below 

Lillian is married to a farmer. They live at 
Simpson, Sask. See Gingrich history 

Howard started in a bank after 








school. 


He quit that and was an elevator agent for United 
Grain Growers. He came home to farm but de- 
cided it was 100 costly. Now he is the elevator 
‘agent of Cargill Elevator at Birch Hills. He and 
Sharon have two daughters, 

‘Earl married Delma Alcock. See below. 





HAROLD AND BERTA BREADNER 

In 1953 1 left the farm and joined the Royal 
Canadian Air Force, After basic taining in 
(Quebec and Ontario I was transferred to Saska~ 
toon where [took up my duties as an airframe 
‘mechanic. I remember my first paycheck was 
45, not much by today’s standard. 

Bera Sisson and I were married March 19, 
1986 at Tisdale and we lived in Saskatoon unt 
1958, Brenda Joan was born in Saskatoon July 1, 
1958, That summer we were transferred to Prince 
Edward Island and in September we left Sas- 
katchewan for our new home in Summerside, 
‘This was our first transfer really away from our 
home and of course we were somewhat 
apprehensive, However in the next seven years we 
really came to enjoy the peaceful life on P.E.L 
‘We made many friends there and we still keep in 
contact with many of them. Our second 
‘daughter, Barbara Lynn, was born at Summer 
side on Oct. 1, 1989. 

T1965 we were on the move again as we were 
‘transferred to Germany, This was very exciting as 
both of the gies were now old enough to under~ 
stand and would be able to also enjoy some ofthe 
Sights we would be seeing inthe different coun: 
tries, Also many of our friends were goin, so 
after a quick vst to Saskatchewan we were off to 
Germany. 

‘While in Burope we visited France, Holland, 
Belgium, Switzerland and the highlight trip t0 
‘Austia and Italy, our Centennial Project. For 
three weeks we sweated in 100 degree heat, butt 
was so enjoyable to swim in the Mediterranean. 
From Germany we were transferred back 10 
“Moose Favs, Sask, in 1969. It has been our home 
ever since, Many enjoyable things have happened 
to our family in Moose Jaw. In 1977, after being 
promoted to Sergeant, lundertook ajob as Crew 
Chief of Canada’s Acrobatie team The Snow 
birds. This was an exciting job which took me 
across’ Canada 10 times that year. However, 
fnother promotion to Warrant Officer ended my 
Snowbird career. The following year, 1978, we 
tained our fist son-in-law. 

renda and Rod. Mucha were macried in 
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Moose Jaw. They now live in Regina and have 
two children, Terry age six and Tina age three. 
‘In June 1979, T took my release from the 
‘Canadian Armed Forces and in 1980 L accepted & 
position as Maintenance Manager at Eaton's 
‘Our second daughter, Barb, chose Bryan 
Barnett as her husband and they were married in 
August, 1981. They live in Regina and have one 
‘daughter, Krista Lynn born Dec. 3, 1985. 
Throughout this resume not too much has 
been said about Berta. She has always been the 
‘one to keep this family on the straight and level 
She has kept the home fron, with aseady smile, a 
helping hand, from being homemaker, navigator 
‘on our many trips, Mother to our two children, 
to working as supervisor in the retail World at 
‘Wooleo. Without her help and good manage- 
ment we could not have enjoyed the good times 
and closeness we have enjoyed throughout our 
mariage 
We are now a football family inthe summer- 
time, We aso enjoy as many camping trips as we 
possibly can with our family, as this is our 
opportunity to enjoy our chiliren and grand~ 
children, 


EARL AND DELMA BREADNER 
Twas born July, 1945 to Elgin and Margaret 

Breadner. I attended public school at Armley 

School then attended high school in Tisdale 
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My Dad had asthma real bad s0 I helped on 
the farm from 1964 1 1967. 

In September of 1967 I married Delma Aleock 
of Ponttlas and on Nov. 2 started work at 
Pineland Co-op asa meat cuter. I worked there 
for two and a half years. My Dad passed away 
quite suddenly so {came home to the farm in 
May of 1970. In the fall of 1974 1 purchased the 
[NW I8-48-14-W2 from Uncle Bil: Inthe spring 
of 1975, Delma and I along with our family 
Kelly, who was bora in 1968 and Bonne who was 
born in 1974, moved from the house Thad builtin 
‘Mom and Dad's yard to where Uncle Bill and 
‘Aunt Marguerite lived on the south side of the 
Fiver In thespring of 1975 Howard and his family 
moved back to the farm. Howard end I farmed 
together for five years, farming all the land that 
‘our Dad and Uncle Bil had 

‘Weincreased the hogs to a 6S sow, farrow to 
finish business. Hog prices went so low, $40 pet 
hundred in 198, that I decided to get out of them. 

farm the SW, NW, NE of I-48-14-W2 and 
NW 19-48-14-W2 and the SW 30-48-14-W2. 
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EORGE BREADNER 
‘George was born on a homestead in the dis— 
trit that is now Armley on Jaly I, 1912 to John 
and Maude Breadner, the sixth Son. 

M12 his Dad built a log shack on what 
became the family home. A well, dug by hand, 
was the only source of water besides the iver and 
‘creck. Wood and coal was the only source of 
uel, From 1924 on, the mall and groceries were 











available in the town of Armley, much closer 
than Tisdale or Ridgedale 

‘George tected his education at Armley and 
Manlius Schools, walking and horseback the 
main mode of travel. In 1929 George left school 
to take up farming with his Dad and brothers, 

1n1939, he married Lucy Denyer, daughter of, 
John and Elizabeth Denyer of Regina, They st 
lled'on the home farm where they raised cight 
children; Allan born 1940, Ronald born 1942, 
Norman born 1944, Grant born 1945, twins, 
Bralthe and Beth born 1947, William (Bi) born 
1952 and Clarence (Casey) born 1959. These chil- 
dren were all born in St. Theresa Hospital in 
Tisdale. 

The ree eldest took their elementary schoo! 
ing at Armley Schoo! and their high schooling in 
Tisdale being bussed in, The rest took their ele- 
mentary schooling at Armley School until 
losed. They were then bussed to Ridgedale 
Where they completed high school. 

In 1979, George and Lucy retired into 
Nipawin leaving the two eldest sons and their 
families on the far 





ALLAN AND ARLENE 

‘ohn Allan Breadner, eldest son of George 
and Lucy Breadner was bora in Tisdale on Sept 
25,1940 Allan attended North Armley Schoo! ip 
to’ grade XIII, then took his high school in, 
Tisdale. In Tisdale he played on the Tisdale Unit 
‘Composite School football team. He was also a 
‘member ofthe Tisdale Air Cadets. While amet 
ber he made a trip to Sea Island, Vancouver, 
B.C. After he finished school he worked for Tim 
‘White on the farm. In 1961 he started work with 
(Co-op Implements in Codette. 











In 1962 he married Arlene Lalonde in T 
‘She was born and raised there-and took all her 
schooling there. They moved 1o Codette and 
lived there forfour years. In 1966 Brad vas bor 
inch re ne was 
Breadiner home place and AT stared farming with 
his dad and his Brother Ron. In 1970 Leanne was 
born in Tisdale 

Brad and Leanne attended Ridgedale School. 
Brad graduated in 1984 and worked for the 
alfalfa deydrators for theee years. At present he 
is working at Prairie Fibre Industries in Run 
‘man and living at home. Leanne is taking her 
fede XI. Both children are very active in spots, 
[Brad plays ball with the Ridgedale Regals and 
curls. Leanne is on the high school girls Vol- 
leyball team and she also curls. 

Alisa member of the Armley United Church 
Board, the Nipawin Union Hospital Board and 























the Ridgedale School Board. He is also a School 
Bus driver. 

‘Arlene i a session member of the Armley 
United Church and isthe President ofthe United 
(Church Women (U.C.W.), 









JAMES BREADNER 

James, brother of John Breadner, along with 
his wife, Annie and two sons Ceell and the youn 
est, Auldred, settled on NE 23-48-15-W2 in 
sty 





Jim, as he preferred tobe called, was the first 
teacher at Manlius School. In 1915, during his 
second year of teaching there, he died of a heart 
attack while walking home from school 

‘Annie and the two boys returned to Ontario 
where they continued to live. Tohn Breadner, his 
brother, travelled back to Ontario with her and 
the boss with the body for burial at Perry Sound, 

‘Auld passed away at about $0 yeas of age 
Ruth was Auldred’s wif, they had two children, 
James and Anne, 








GENE AND BETH (Ni 
BROMM FAMILY 
by Beth Bromm, 

T'was born in June of 1943 to Sturdee and 
Frances Nicklen of Armley and I had the distine- 
tion of being the first ofthe family to be Born in 
Tisdale Hospital In the fall wasa harvest child, 
‘tavelling around inthe truck as Mom was work 
ng inthe field 
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Some of the things 1 remember around 
Armley were the wood tag we used to play atthe 
Stockyards, walking the beams in the abandoned 
Tumberyard, making mud dishes, the walks and 
bike riding to Manlius schooi and Tommy 
‘ones's horse. 

When Manlius School was closed we were 
bused to Tisdale. I took the remainder of my 
Schooling there. { attended Robertson Business 
School in Saskatoon and was then employed at 
Woolard and Aseltines Law Office in Tisdale, 

“August 1, 964 I married Eugene Bromm. We 
were both employed in Tisdale and after two 
years we moved to Gene's parents farm at Run 
fan and started farming, Mr. and Mrs. Bromm 
remodelled Bert Sims House at Leacross and 
moved there, 

‘We have thre sons. In July of 1967, fan was 
bom, Kelly in December of 1969, and Clay 
arrived in November of 1976, 




















The boys were bused to Tisdale and took all 
their schooling there. fan is now attending Uni~ 
versity of Saskatchewan, taking Vocational 
Agriculture 

Tan and Kelly wee involved in band for afew 
years and many school sports. Our family are 
also avid downtill skiers. 

Dorothy Righi started the Connaught 4-H. 
(Club in 1978 and Tan and Kelly were two of the 
members, They were involved with he lghthorse 











project 21980 they joined the Trails End Light- 
horse Club, led by Jack and Valerie Wartman, 
Now all three spend many hours looking after 
and riding their horses. In 1985, lan and Kelly 
Stared into jumping with Robin Hahn as their 
instructor. They really enjoy the excitement of 
jumping and hope to continue. Clay is also look 
ing forward to starting jumping instruction this 
ear. 


CLEO AND ELEANOR (RAGETH) 
BROWN 
submitted by Doreen (Brown) Vestre 

Th 1917 Dad came with his father, James 
Brown, Irom California to Canada. They took 
up farming in the Maple Greek District. His 
mother and some of the family came to Canada a 
couple years later. 

In 824 Dad married Eleanor Rageth, whose 
family had moved up from Wisconsin 
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Dad taught in a country schoo! near Groalid 
i (0 teach at Waterfield, While 


the Perkin’s home where we 





before coms 
there we lived 
rented a room) of two. Dad also got some land in 
partnership with Grandpa Ragath which he later 
Sold If he had any time, he used to play ball and 











Inealso took partin debates. After weleft Water 
field Dad taught at Preston School which was a 
few miles from Ridgedale. While there he bought 
some land eight miles from Ridgedale and 
farmed until 939. That same year we moved to 





Broderick and Dad served as Secretary Treasurer 
of the village and RM of Broderick until 1968 

Dad took a keen interest in the Farm Forum 
‘andthe Citizen's Forum and performed secretary 
duties for each. 

Mom was a member of the Broderick United 
(Church and was an active worker in the Ladies 
Aid. Mom enjoyed sewing, faney work and was 
always interested in doing different kinds of hob 
bis in her spare time 

‘They had three children, Doreen and Dave 
\Vestre live in Revelstoke, B.C. Kelvin and Bette 
live in Winnipeg and they have three children 
im and Ethel ve in the Elose District and they 
hhave three children 

‘Mom and Dad retired in Saskatoon where 
they both passed away, Mom in 1978 and Dad in 
1881, 








ELMER BROWN 
submitted by niece Ruby White (Brown) 

Elmer was the second oldest Boy inthe Elis 
Brown family. They moved to Wauchope, Sask, 
in 1905 from Canton, Illinois, USA. The family 
came to the Armley District fn 1912. These were 
three boys, Lawrence, Elmer and Roman and one 
sich, Imma, 

Elmer took some of his schooling at the 
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[Armley school and was one of the first pupils 
‘when it opened in 192 

He took up a homestead in 1924 on the SE 
30-48-14 W2. He married Lena Staranchuck 
{rom Nipawin. They had a family of seven boys. 
Leonard, the oldest, was accidentally shot when 
he was two, Earnest, the sesond boy, attended 
‘Armley School for & while. He now resides in 
Edmonton, Donald was a sailor for many years, 
‘making is home in Quebec. He was marred and 
hhad two children, He was drowned in December, 
1985, Harry remained single and lives in Edmon= 
ton, Steve is married and makes his home in 
(Oniario. They have a Family of three. Alvin was, 
martied and ving in Edmonton at the time of his 
death in January, 1985. Lorne lives in Saskatoon 

Elmer was a great wrapper along the Carrot 
River for years, His many friends knew him as 
Trapper Brown. In 1944 he sold his farm to the 
Kingreys and moved to another farm I2 miles 
east of Nipawin. After farming there afew years 
hhe moved into Nipawin, living there unt his 
death 


ROMAN CLARKE BROWN FAMILY 

‘Roman Clarke Brown came to the Pontritas 
District in 1912 with his parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
Ellis Brown, and Lawrence, Elmer, and Imma. 
They had originally come from the United States 
and had settled at Wauchope, Sask., where 
Roman was born. Roman, Emer, and Imma at 
{ended the original Pontrlas School #3280 which 
hhad been built on the Reid homestead. A few 
years later, when the Brown's moved onto Law 
Fence’s homestead, the Brown children attended 
the Armley School. 

I, Johanne Brown, was born to Mr. and Mrs. 
Jacob Halvorsen on May 28,1908 10 miles north 
trest of Melfort (Northwest Territories a¢ that 
time), 

My parents emiarated to Canada from Dram 
sen, Norway in May, 1903 with ther five oldest 
children 

‘My dad was sailor which meant he would be 
away from home, his wife and family, for weeks 
fand months at a time. On one of his tips (0 
‘Quebec he heard of the wonderful land of Can~ 
‘ada and the opportunites i offered. “Land was 

ble at $10 for 160 acres.” This was what he 
wanted: a place of his own, where he could work 
at home with his family. When he arrived back 
home in Norway, he talked it over with his wife 
They decided 10 sel thei home in Norway, come 





























to Canada, and file on a homestead 

































They settled northwest of Melfort. They were 
devoted Chistian couple who braved the early 
days, with its many hardships. The Halvorsen 
History isin the Thatch Creek History Book 

‘After completing my pulic schooling in the 
‘Thatch Creek School, [worked out doing house 
work in and around Melfort. 

‘When the railway was built from Tisdale 10 
Nipawin in 1925 or thereabouts, there was a big 
swamp south of Pontrlas. The railway drainage 
ditch drained the swampy land and it dried up. 
Then there were numberof sections opened for 
homesteads, Roman filed on the SW 32-48- 
'W2 one-half mile south of the Aylsham corner 
fon the present 35 highway. AC that time it was 
Just eal. 

‘At that time L was working for Mes. Miller in 
Melfort. Her husband was an electrician working 
in an clectric shop. They had three children: 
Vernon, Irene (Daly), and Carol. When Mr 
Miller heard of the Pontrilas land being opened 
for homesteads, he filed on the quarter just west, 
of Roman Brown's quarter. Mr. Miller wanted to 
keep his electric shop job, but his family had to 
live on the homestead to ‘prove it up.” Since Mr. 
Miller was not able to live on the homestead 

















‘alone with her children, they asked me if [would 
Continue to work for her and go to the home 
ead. I came with them. Mrs. Mill's brother 
‘was married to my sister, 

The moss was all dry by cis time. A dropped 
match or cigarette could ignite the moss and it 
‘would smolder fora longtime. The moss could 
bum under the snow all winter. The roots ofthe 
swamp brush (willows) would burn along with 
fhe moss, so in the spring the brush would be 
Tying loose on the eround. One day Mis, Miller 
and | discovered that a smudge we had built for 
the cattle had started a moss fire, This meant we 
had fo dig trench o Keep the buraina moss from 
geting to the barn. After the trench was du it 
‘vas filed with water to make sure the fire could 
fot cross It was hard work But we Won, 

well remember the night Gwenyth Miller, 
the Miller's fourth child was born. First, I got 
Mrs. Granny Caiens to come and be with Mas. 
Miller while I rode horseback across country for 
amile and a half, to Ab Blume’ place, to phone 
Dr. Alex Wright. He lived, and had his practice 
in Codette, Mr, Blume was not at home when | 
fot there but Millers had made arrangements 
‘nth him that we could use the phone. Thad no 
problem reaching the doctor. He asked me 10 40 
fut and wait at the road by Blume's gate nil he 
pot there ashe had never been to Miller. 

‘We had to go north a half mile to George 
Sproxton’s place, tured in and followed a tral 
across Sproxton's homestead. That was 0k. 
‘Then the pot-holes started. It was geting dusk 
and I was peting Worried about Mrs. Miller. 1 
missed one ‘Dodge’ in the trail and we were 
Suck. 1 did not know Dr. Wright, and L was afaid 
hhewould baw! me out. Buthe did not. Hetold me 
todriveand he would get out and push. Tid not 
Jinow “beans” about driving a car, so every ime 
he told me to go 1 would kil the mato. I finaly 
asked him to get in and drive, and I would push 
‘That was allt took and we were on our way. T 
sure kept my eyes on that trail forthe rest ofthe 
way across Roman's homestead. We arrived in 
plenty of time so I got the litle ones out of the 
‘ray and asleep and everything went smoothly. 

‘Dr. Wriht came back to Millers on the fol- 
lowing Sunday afternoon while Me. Mille: was 
home, They had a good laugh about the whole 
pisode. I was not that funn 10 me. 

T1929 Roman had seeded some fall rye. He 
was living with his parents on Lawrence's home~ 
ead at the crossfoads of the old road from 
Tisdale to Nipawin and the Ajlsham road, T 
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worked for two months that fall for Coulter's 
‘uring harvest, Pearl was only five yeas old but 
‘he was in school, Mrs, Coulter had passed away 
few years previous and the older children were 
allin school 

met the Browns the first Sunday after we 
dhad come tothe Milles homestead, [had walked 
to Ponteilas for church during the afternoon. It 
‘was held in the town hall, Either Tom King oF 
Roy Snider from the Carle district held services 
there every Sunday. It was undenominational 
The Browns: Mrs, Brown, Imma and Roman 
were at the service, Mrs. Brown introduced them. 
to me and asked me to go home with them for 
supper. This was when and where I met the 
Browns. They had also walked to church so We 
walked to their place. Then Imma and Roman 
walked mie back to Miller’ in the evening. That 
was the beginning of our acquaintance. Roman, 
tnd I were married on Dec, 21,1929. Roman had 
the lamber and material to build our house. The 
house was 24 feet by 18 feet, consisting of 
kitchen, bedroom and pantry. It turned s0 cold 
that Roman’s mother would not hear of ws mov 
Jing to our own place, so we stayed with the 
[Browns's until spring breakup. Then the neigh 
‘hours came and helped finish the house and barn, 
shingling, et. 

We went to Rinchensen's Store in Codette 
‘and bought @ good supply of groceries. Roman 
‘built a table, We sent to Eaton's for two kitchen 
chairs anda rocking char to match. For dressers 
wwe got apple boxes from Booth’s Store in 
Pontrlas, We stacked them on their sides, three 
for four high and hung a print curtain across the 
‘opening. In the pantry we had the apple boxes 
again stacked, as the dressers with curtains in 
front, We also got prt floral for drapes forthe 
windows. We had no paint or linoleum for the 
Floors. 1 scrubbed them with a good scrub brush 
and soap and water. We got nal-kegs for extra 
fcating, These kegs were the height of a chair, 
ound, pot-belied, with alittle round cushion on 
topand a frilled cover slipover the Keg to make 
a good chair. We got the nail-kegs from 
Dempkey's Store (Hardware) in Pontilas. It was 
s0 much fun Fixing up our house. 





Thad my trunk full of linens, tuneh cloths, 
doiles,dresee scarfs, embroidered bedspread, 
land matched embroidered curtains for the bed 
oom window. I was as proud, or prouder of our 
Title home asthe Bride of today with all of the 
‘modern equipment. Mrs. Odegard, an old time 








fiend of our family, gave us a bag of sheep's, 
wool from which I made warm quilts, 

‘We bought a second-hand cook stove from 
Tilly Mortenson for 85, a bedstead at an auction 
sale for $9, and a new ai ight heater (tin heater) 
for $3. When we had moved to our own house, 
‘my mother-in-law gave me a‘clucking hen" and 
A Seting of eggs. When the eggs hatched we had 
nine chickens and the mother hen, This was our 
startin chickens. I well remember one day that 
Summer, we were sitting in the house visiting wth 
neighbours when the hen started to cackle, Iran 
‘out to see what was up. There standing in the 
manger in the barn, the hen was announcing at 
the top of her voice that she had just laid an egg 1 
was 0 excited, I picked up the egg and ran to the 
house saying, “Our hen laid an egg. Out hen laid 
anegg,”” That fall we got eight or nine cegs a day 
‘When we took the eg tothe store we got 8¢ or 
ea dozen on trade for groceries. At that time tea 
was 35¢ a pound for Blue Ribbon tea, Robin 
Hood Flour was $2.75 for a one hundred pound 
‘bag “Some difference now, eh?” 

‘By the time we were setied in our home, the 
land was dey and ready to start clearing. There 
‘was no brush cutting do, nature had looked 
afte that for us with the moss fires that had just 
fone through our land, The swamp brush oF 
willows were ying on top ofthe ground after the 
sow had melted, The fire had burned the moss 
land roots from under the snow. Now all we had 
to do was take pitch forks, go out and pile the 
‘brush into windrows all down the land and set 
fire to them. After these piles of windrows were 
‘bummed, Roman hitched hs horses tothe disc and, 
‘went out and disked the land. There were hum: 
mocks here and there that had to be fattened 
‘out. We wore high boots to keep the ashes out oF 
‘our shoes, Then Roman hitched the horses to the 
Grill and sceded oats and some barley. We had so 
‘many heavy rains with winds that summer that 
wwe had a very good crop of oat sheaves and 
barley. The grain was so tangled that you could 
hardly ell which was the top or bottom of the 
sheaves, 

Roman had harvested his fall rye and it was 
time to seed the fall rye for next year’s erop. It 
hhad to be seeded in August, Help was not avail- 
able so we had (0 manage by ourselves. The 
Sheaves were too heavy for me to handle, so 
Roman wondered i could handle the horses on 
the ill and do the seeding. Isaid, “I could.” So 
hhe got the outfit ready and {did the seeding while 
he stooked 














| would goin half an hour ealy to get dinner, 
land he would take over the horses and drill, By 
the time dinner was ready he had the horses 
watered and fed their dinner. This was how we 
ot our work done 

‘That fall Roman got work on the Mac Schl 
‘roth Threshing out, to earn a few dollars. He 
came home on week-ends, There were no graded 
Up roads past our place at the time, just a tral 
The threshing outfits would go from farm to 
farm to thresh th grain. When they came to out 
place to do the treshing, it cst more to thresh a 
bushel of barley than the price we would get at 
the elevator per bushel. Me. Sehiltroth told 
Roman he would chresh our barley for one half 
‘of the crop. The oats had been cut fr aren feed, 
So wedo know what the ‘diry-thities' were like 

We did have a good garden, even though it 
dhad a hard time getting started. 1 had planted it 
twice in May andl each time it sprouted the cut 
‘worms cleaned it off. The final panting was in 
June I even had tomatoes on the plants, 

The winter of 1930-31 was a nice winter with 
‘not 100 much snow until the third week in March 
‘when we got lots of snow, cold’ weather and 
blizzards from then on 

‘Clarke was born on the first day of March, 
1931. Dr. Baker, our municipal doctor, lived and 
hha his practice in Armley. He was able to drive 
his car from Acmley right to our place when 
‘Roman phoned him from Bill Boxall’. That was 
‘ur closest phone on the Tisdale line. Roman had 
picked up “Granny” Cairns, a we all called he. 
She only lived a half mile north of our place. She 
‘went out as mid-wite 10 the homes of the early 
Settles. She sed to go with Dr. Kiteley while he 
lived near the Armley School, wien he was called 
to deliver a baby. She would say fora few dass, 
If she was needed. She was a grand neighbour. 
She came to our house and bathed the new baby 
and looked after me every morning while Iwas in 
bed, 

Ruby was born on May 23, 132. See Norman, 
White history. [had the garden all planted and it 
was starting to come up. The crops were also all 
in the ground before she came along. Dr. 
MeMurchy, our new municipal doctor, had 
replaced Dr. Baker. Mrs. Miller was my nurse 
‘when Ruby was born. She lived just across the 
Toail so she came across every day and bathed the 
haby and so on. Imma came over and stayed with 
usduring the day, to get meals and do the house 
work. 

‘Our children were the fitst grandchildren in 





the Brown Family. In the fall of 1932, Roman 
traded a disc and a plow to a homesteader across 
the Torch River, near Crest Post Office, for 
lumber to build & lean-to onto our house. He 
bull's kitchen, utility oom and a pantry. It was 
{0 nice to have more room. I would feed the 
¢hildre their supper early, and st down and rock 
them to sleep on my knee, So when Roman came 
infor supper, he hed to take one of the children 
‘off my knee and carry itt the bedroom. I would 
take the other one. They were asleep for the 
night. Our supper was hot on the back of the 
‘ove 50 We could eat right away. The kids made 
‘up for it in the morning. They would wake up 
‘when we got up at five o'clock. OF course, they 
‘would have another good long sleep agai, in the 

Irvine was born on Dec. 28,1933, just missed 
Christmas. That was a desperately cold morning, 
50 degrees below Fahtenhelt, Granny Parcher, 
an elderly lady from the Carrot River town area, 
Was staying with us, waiting for our Baby's 
frival. She was going to stay with us until Twas 
able t0 look after things again, She would go out 
fo the homesteaders in her vicinity and deliver 
their babies. She was such a kind old lady. We 
were well blessed with kind neighbors and 
Friends, 

‘We were so grateful to our children's grand 
‘mothers and aunts. They spun yarn from sheep's 
Wool and knit socks, sweaters and mits for our 
Tle ones, and big ones too. that meant so much 
to us to get these warm things. Ido not know 
‘what we would have done without them. (Grand 
mothers and Aunts, and warm clothing needed 
4 sewing machine badly, We had agreed ve 
‘would aot buy anything unless we could pay forit 
Fight then. The Singer Sewing Machine agent, 
Mr. Nicholson Sr, came around one day to sell, 
‘usa sewing machine. [told him, “No. We would 
fot get one then.” So he went out to the bara to 
{alk to Roman. He told Roman that if he would 

shoe’ his team of horses and supply the horse- 
shoes, that he Would bring us a second-hand, 
hand-cranked sowing machine. Needless (0 say 
wwe had a sewing machine in exchange. My heart 
‘vas bubbling over with joy. Now I did not need 
to 20 to the neighbours to use their sewing 
‘machines, The children were in bed shortly after 
‘Sxo'clock inthe evenings, So Roman and I spent, 
the long winter evenings cuting out and sewing 
clothes Tor the children from the good parts of 
‘old garments, It was so satisfying to make all of 
these litle garments from the old one. I guided 
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the material under the needle and Roman 
ranked the handle of the sewing machine. We 
‘worked asa team, There ae so many happy litle 
memories to remember and cherish. Roman 
Adored our children and to them there was not 
‘anything thee daddy could not do" 

Roman bought or traded someihing for an 
‘old Star ca, from the store and confectionery at, 
the White Fox resort. He had a blacksmith shop 
in our yard and did # lot of blacksmith work. So 
he Brough the car home and went to work oni, 
Irvine remembers one ofthe Fist rips in the Star. 
He was out in the yard with his dad when they 
heard the train whistle in Armley. I bad acan of 
‘ream ready for shipping. Roman loaded the can 
of cteam and said, "Come along, Billy Boy, you 
fand Lar taking the cream to town.” I wanted to 
fet 8 washcloth to wipe Irvine's face, but there 
trasn't time, They went. Dirty face and al. We 
Enjoyed many trips in our car. 

Roman's health had been failing for some 
time, In the fall of 1936, he was admitted to the 
‘TB San in Prince Alber, Sask. where he passed 
away on the Jan. 15,1937. I stayed on the farm 
with my three children, I bought & horse which 
proved to be very good with the children. Me. 
Martin Larson, who had a blacksmith shop in 
Pontrilas, made a cart for Us from an old bugey 
frame, We also had a tobogean and a van Tor 
winter travel. We had a few head of cattle so 1 
kept on shipping eream. Wealso had our flock of 
chickens approved and sold eggsto Smith Hatch 
ery. We also kept afew pigs 

“Clarke and Ruby started school in the Armley 
School. We were in the Armley School District It 
‘was very inconvenient for me to take the childen 
lover two miles south and east (0 school, come 
hhome and get my work done, zo to Pontrilas to 
shop and get the mal, ec, and then back tothe 
School to pick up the kids after school. In the 
Winter no One ese used the road (0 the south so 
tne had to “break tral’ all winter long. However 
the road north had five Families using i 

‘So I applied to the school district and asked 
to be transferred {0 the Pontrilas School. My 
request was granted. The double trips were 
fended, and school was only a mile and a half 
‘away, We had our church and Sunday school in 
Pontilas where my children and I were involved 
{nthe various departments of the church, Ladies’ 
Mission Circle, C.G.LT, Young peoples, cic. We 
later sold the farm to Me. Barros and moved to 
[Nipavin, Clarke had finished his highschool and 
‘was-a study supervisor for three terms. Then he 














went to teachers’ college and taught for 30 years 
Inthe Nipawin School Unit. He superannuated in 
June of 1985, Ruby took her schooling 
ontrilas, She is married to Norman White of 
‘Arnley, Their wedding was in Calvary Bapdist 
‘Church in Ponuilas, Rev. Ralston performed the 
‘wedding. 

Irvine took his high schoo! in Pontrilas and 
Nipawin. He worked inthe Bank of Nova Scotia 
in Codete. He wasalso employed by Roy Rourke 
in Nipawin. Irvine married Lona White of 
‘Armley. Their wedding was in Two Rivers Bible 
Institue. Irvine and his family all five in 
Kamloops, B.C. where Irvine is managing the 
Government Employees Branch of the Dogwood 
Gredit Union 








LONA MARJORIE (WHITE) BROWN 
Twas born Apel 14, 1933 and adopted by 
Frank and Marjorie White. I received my educa 




























tion at Waterfield School. I then went to work in 
Eatons Order Office in Nipawin, 

T marred frvine William Brown on June 8 
1955. We have two daughters; Betty Lou born 
Aug. 17, 1987 and Debbie Lee born Nov. 20, 196, 
both at Nipawin Hospital 

We resided in Nipawin until 1960, when we 
‘moved to Prince Albert, Sask. We moved to 
Kamloops, B.C. in March of 1966 where we are 
presently residing, Both of our daughters 
married and are also residing in Kamloops 

Betty marred Ronald Melvin Gustofson and 
they have two children; Matthew Ronald and 
Pamela Colleen, Debbie married Jan Harrison 
Groves and also have two children; Angela 
[Nadine and Amy Nicole. 








KATHERINE (KROEKER) BROWN 
Submitted by daughters Evelyn Anderson and 
Esther Warkentine 

Katherine was born in Fargo, North Dakota 
She came to Canada in I9i with her parents and 
{grew up on a farm near Rosthern, Sask 

She took teacher's taining in Nutana Normal 
‘School st Saskatoon, She taught in the Water 
Field School in 1916. 

‘She married Mac Brown in 1918 and setled on 
‘a homestead east of Pontrils, Mac and Katy 
Faised nine children, some of whom sil reside in 
the Nipawin District. She passed away in March 
1949 atthe age of $2 years 





ana Bruoldhoang Jan Mercy, 1850 





EDNA BRUVOLD 
submitted by Bob Wallis 

Edna came from Darmody, Sask, and while 
hee worked for Mrs. McMurchy. When Dr. 
MeMurchy left heee, Edna made the move with 
them. 

Taw Edna a few years later in Regina and she 
vas sll with Mes, MeMurchy. Edna isa cousin 
DF the Bill Mohs that used to live in the Water~ 
Fila istrict. 


MAUDE (HEALEY) BRYCE 
submitted by sister Jenny Weleh 

‘Maude Healey, daughter of Richard and 
Jenny Bell Healey, was born in Manitoba and 
‘moved with her parents to Saskatchewan. Leav 
ing Manlius School, Maude went to work in Star 
ity, Sask. at our sister's nursing home. Maude 
Spent a few years in Star City before moving to 
Ontario tothe small own of Watford near where 
her patents had been born. 

She was a telephone operator before marrying 
Merton Bryce, a farmer. They had three 
daughters and & son born while on the farm. 
‘Their son Fred works for the Government in 
Ottawa, ‘Their daughter Kay and husband Jim 
Harper own a business in Watford. Two 
daughters Anne Jean and Dolene live in Sarnia 
with tht father. 

Diversified farming as well as their maple 
sugar grove kept them and their family wel 
‘owupied for many years before retirement inthe 
city of Sarnia, Ontario. 

Maude passed away in September of 1984. 


GEORGE BULLOCK AND FAMILY 
submitted by Gordon Pearse 

‘George Bullock, his wife and rwo sons, Char- 
lieand Fred were among the fist homesteaders in 
the Silver Stream District. George filed on the SE 
22-47-14 W2, Charlie on the NW 22-47-14, and 
Fred on NE 22-47-14 in 1905. Mrs. Bullock once 
stated that while doing homestead duties with her 
two sons she resided on the SE 22-47-14 for nine 
months without seeing another white woman. 
Her husband, George, at that time was a train 
dispatcher at Crooked River. He hed formerly 
‘worked in thi field at Corby, Lincolnshire, Eng. 
land before immigration. Crooked River was a 
bit of a Metropolis in those days because of a 
thriving lumber business. After two years, Mr. 
Bullock returned to the homestead. He was 
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counsellor of LID, 22 32 in 909, and of LID 457, 
now Connaught, in 1910, He served as chairman 
‘of same in 191 and is credited with choosing the 
name Connaught for our municipality 

For some years he was post master of Silver 
Stream, but not it's fist: that honor goes to the 
Doyle Family, and was located on the SW 
1-47-14 W2, and originally called Carrot River. 

‘According to early records, 1908, George Bul 
Jock was prominent in the formation ofthe Silver 
Stream School District #201, He, together with J 
SS. Harvey, cieman, and Frank Randall as sec 
retary, formed the first board of trustees. On 
Sept. 35, 1909 Mr. Bullock was elected chairman 
ofthe board and so acted til January of 191 when 
he accepted the position of secretary-treasurer 
He continued as such until the January of 1912, 

‘The Bullocks disposed of ther land, moving 
to The Pas, Man. in 1916, There George operated 
‘harness and shoe repair unl his death in 1944 

‘Charlie Bullock married Hazel, a daughter of 
‘Walter Edis, one ofthe early settlers of the Car~ 
lea District, Fred Bullock was living in The Sol 
diets" and Shantymen's Eventide Home at The 
as as late as 196, I visited him there the winter 
ofthat year. He had many interesting stories and 
pictures of those early homestead years. 

Tn his short years stay here, who can say that 
the senior George Bullock was not a “pioneer” 
worthy ofthe name, 





BERNARD AND ROSE BURNS 
FAMILY 
by Bsther Burns 

‘Bernard Burns was born in Moorhead, Min 
nesota on Feb. 15, 1890. He was raised and 
educated until the age of 12 at St. John's 
Orphanage in Fargo, North Dakota, Tie then 
‘went to live with foster family, Mr. and Mrs, 
Henry Smith, who were dary farmers. Bernard 
lived and worked here until he was 16 years of 
‘age, then decided to g0 out on his own. In 1913 he 
arrived in Winnipeg, later moving to Regina, 
‘Sask, Bernard finaly homesteaded at Holdfast, 
Sask 

‘Rose Henrietta Ruether was born in Seward, 
Nebraska in 1899. Her father died in 194 and 
Rose moved to Penzance, Sask, with her mother 
and brother, Jake. 

Feb, 6, 1916 Bernard Burns martied Rose 
Henrietta Ructher. They lived at Holdfast for 
three years. Eversl was born 1917 at Holdfast 
‘The family then moved to Penzance in 1919 10 
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farm. Herman was born 1920, Eloy (Roy), 1921 
and Russell in 1923, 

In 1924 they were able to buy land in New 
(Osgoode district, where Bernard's brother, Her~ 
‘man Burns, was living. They resided on SE 
9-47-13-W3, This land was very heavy bush and 
‘only 10 acres were broken. Their neighbors were 
Herman Burns and Dave Wiseman, The journey 
from Penzance to New Osgoode was with horses 
and two canvas covered wagons and one top 
buggy. They brought with them householé 
effects, cattle and machinery. The niehts slong, 
the way were spentin schools or camping beneath 
the Wagons, Mrs. J. Ruether, a sister-in-law, 
wo was travelling along with chem went back t0 
check on young Russell, age one and one half 
‘who was supposed to be asleep in the back of the 
buggy. But he was no where (o be found. They 
‘ickly went back down the road and found him 
‘ill wrapped in his Blanket, fast asleep 

Beraed and Rose were blessed with six more 
chilen; Jeanette, 1925, Rose, 127, Margaret, 
1929, Helen, 1931, Sune, 1932, and Robert, 1935. 
Bernard served several years onthe Goyer School 
Board. He passed away in Tisdale hospital on 
March 8, 1960. 

‘Mrs, Burns came to live inthe Silver Stream 
Distt in second residence at son, Russell and 
Esther Burns farm, SE I-47-14-W2 the fall of 
1963, Mrs. Burns passed away May 31, 1967 in 
‘Tisdale hospital. 

Eldest of the family, Every, married Jack 
Perry who was later Killed ina farm accident. In 
1942 Everyl married John Hudak, They lived at 
Crooked River on a farm and later in Crooked 
River. They had thtee children. Their daughter, 
Bernice, marred Bob Phillips and has one son, 
Robin. Victor married Linda Olmstead, they 
hhave one daughter, Angela. Herb married 
Darlene Skwarchuk, May, 1986 and live at 








Crooked River, Bernice lives at Hudson Bay, 
John passed aay Jaa. 4, 1981 and Every passed 
away September, 985. 

Herman served overseas in World War IL 
Herman took basic traning in Red Deer, Al 
land ent overseas in I941, He served with the 
‘Army Service Corps in England, Italy, France, 
Belgium, Holland and Germany, Herman mar~ 
ried Mutiel Come July 4, 1948 in England. Her— 
mman lived in England aftr the war was offically 
‘over returning to Canada February, 1946, Mutiel 
arrived in Canada July, 1946 from England as a 
war bride. Herman and Muriel came co live in 
Silver Stream District to NE 23-47-14-W2 pur- 
chased from Bob Hall 
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A son, David, was born May 6, 1947 at St 
Therese Hospital in Tisdale. Herman, Muriel and 
David left Silver Stream the spring of 1948 0 five 

lia Flon, Man, where Herman worked forthe 
Hudson Bay Mining Co. for 12 years. Their 
daughters, Linda and Valerie, were born at Flin 
Flon. They lived at Arborfield for a short time 
while Herman was employed at Squaw Rapids. 
‘The fall of 1960 Herman, Muriel and their (wo 
daughters went to live at Summitt Lake, B.C. 
David lived with Grandma Burns and weat to 
school from Russell and Esther's farm the fall of 
1960 to Silver Stream, Forester and Leacross 
Schools. David left SilverStream February, 1961 
for Sumenitt Lake to live with his family for five 
years. They moved to Prince George, B.C. and 
hhave lived there for the past 26 years. Herman 


























has a trucking business, The children are married 
and ive at Prince George. David and Viekie have 
two daughters, Louise and Racheal, Linda and 
Don Tull have one daughter, Jennifer and one 
son, Ryan, Valerie and Steve Hasson have two 
daughters, Shanna and Tara, 





Roy married Carol Johnson of Flin Flon, 
‘October, 1963 and lived at Burns home farm, SE 
9-47-13-W2 undl 1966, One son, Bernard, 
Februaty, 1968. Roy, Carol and Bernard eae to 
live at Silver Stream, moving to a second resi- 
dence at Russell and Esther's, SE 1-47-14-W2. 
Son Edward was born July, 1968 and son Keith 
was born May, 1973. Bernard, Edward and Keith 
fttended public and junior high school at 
‘Tisdale, Keith is presently attending Tisdale 
Junior High School (986). Roy and his brother, 
Russ, have a mixed farming operation since 1946. 
Russell served four years overseas in World 
War Il, He joined the army in 941 serving inthe 
Third Light Anti-Aiecraft Regiment, Fifth Bri~ 
fade, Second Division, His basic training at 
Maple Creek, Sask. and advance training was at 
Dartmouth, N.S. Russell served in England, 
France, Belgiui, Holland and Germany. He 
served with the Canadian Armed forces after war 
‘was officially over doing police duty in Germany, 
‘returning home co Canada the end of 1945; home 
for Christmas. (Discharge Jan, 7,196). 
Russell purchased SE 1-47-14-W2 from A. 
land R. Clavelle in 169, Russell married Esther 
Zilke June 15,1980. We eame to live in the Silver 
Stream District on our wedding day. I moved one 
half mile from my mother's farm in the New 
‘Osgoode District. There was a small old house 
left standing near the river running through the 
north quarter. Our new home was being built a 
the southwest corner of SE [-47-14-W2 and was 




















ready for us at the end of August, 1950, Our 
water supply the first year was hauled from the 
Fiver and in winter, snow and ice was melted, The 
het summer a dugout was dug for a water sup 
ply. An ie well was dug and ice house built and 
packed with ice each winter 10 be able 10 Keep 
feat, cteam, milk, etc. for use in the summer 
‘months. A good supply of wood was cut and spit 
tach year ready for Wood cookstoves and heaters 
for winter months. We did grocery shopping and 
g0t our mail at New Osgoode. 

Edward Thompson came to live with us the 
fall of 1951, staying with us until he passed away 
in 1987, Edward's parents, Me. and Mrs. Jim 
‘Thompson moved from Ontario to New Osgoode 
for a number of years then to Goyer School 
District co Edward's homestead, 

‘We remember Russ sister, Helen and Ned 
earse’s, wedding day asthe reception was at our 
house. Avery happy and enjoyable day and 

‘We have two daughters, Bernadette and Ber- 
nadine. Bernadette attended school at Forester 
Tor a short period. Bernadette and Bernadine 
attended school at Leacross and Tisdale. They 
graduated at T.U.C.S. Bernadette attended 
Nipawin Bible Institute, Bernadette is employed 
at Saskatchewan Power. Bernadine was 
employed at Tisdale Co-op. She married Calvin 
Wilkinson Noy. 8, 1980. They have two 
daughters, Lindsey born April 6, 1983 and 
Michelle Born June 28, 1985. They live and farm, 
in the Crooked River District. Bernadine is, 
employed atthe Royal Bank. 

Russell enjoys hunting, trapping and fishing 
and has done a fair bit of each over the yea. 














Russ won first place Moose Trophy in 1965, 
received from Tisdale Fish and Game League. He 
also won three trophies for H-44 King Trapper 
for seasons 1982-83, 1983-84 and I984-88. 

Russell and his brother, Roy, have farmed 
together ever since Russ returned home from 
overseas, Together they have cut and clesred a 
fair number of bish acres to good farming acres, 

"The Burns family held a second family 
reunion March 29, 1986 atthe Community Hall, 
(Crooked River. A very enjoyable time for family 
and friends to remember for future years 

Jeanette married Art Brett May, 1944, They 
farmed in the Clashmoor District and had theee 
children. Elaine and Phil Scott have one son, 
Kelly. Ron married Leona Penill and they have 
three children, Jeanette, Paulete and Kent and 
liveat New Osgoode. Bernard atended T-U.C.S. 
and graduated in 1982. Jeanette Brett passed 
aay Sept. 8, 1975 

Rose tnartied Hudson Broadhead in 1948 
They farmed inthe Bjorkdale Distt and have 
five daughters. Donna martied Telmer Lykken 
and they have three children, Faye, Erie and 
Jason. Sandra married Paul Hora, they have 
three children, Robin, Wally and Marty. Helen 
married Sherman Babcock and they have one 
son, Adam and one daughter, Nicole. Paulette 
married Darrell Lucas and they have two sons, 
Tory and Kyle. Carol lived in Saskatoon where 
she attended University. Carol martied Kevin 
Foster and lives at Bjorkdale, Rose and Hudson 
are presently living in Bjorkdale 

Margaret macried Martin Zelke they lived in 
Birch River, Man. and presently are at Snow 
Lake, Man. They have one daughter and three 
sons. Emest marred Val Shearer and they have 
‘hwo daughters, Tracey and Colleen. Yvonne 
married John Schur, they have two children, 
Eldon and Carmon and live at Kimberley, B.C 
Robert and Myrtle live and work in Edmonton, 
Elroy is currently seeking employment in 
Edmonton 

Helen married Ned Pearse, See Ned Pearse 
History. 

Tune marred Don Stolz in 1957. They lve in 
Edmonton where Don isin the trucking business, 
June and Don have five children; Robert, Rich 
ard, Terry, Rodger and Donna Lee. 

‘The youngest Burns, Robert, lives in Tofield, 
Alta. When Robert was quite young he was fasci~ 
‘ated withthe idea of flight. There was atime he 
tried to make his sister, Rose, My. They tied 
turkey wings to her arms and he told Rose tht if 
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se jumped from the loft ofthe barn and Mapped 
her wings she would fly. So Rose jumped and of 
course fell othe ground. When she confronted 
Bob with her injuries, Bob replied that Rose 
forgot to flap her wings. Bob recently martied 
"Nancy, anative ofthe Philipine Islands. Bob has 
two daughters, Rhonda and Roxsell. Bob and 
"Naney have one son, Mark and a daughter born 
“Apail 1986, They are presently living a Edmon- 





BERNICE (WALECKE) BUYCK 

T was born in 1932 ¢o Walter and Alvena 
Walecke on SE 448-18-W2. Tcame to teach at 
Silver Stream School in the fall of 1951. At chat 
time I was refered fo asa “normalite” because 
{his was to be my first school and I had only one 
year of training atthe Saskatoon Normal School. 

“Today, as T write these few lines, I ean 
scarcely believe that I survived one year, ving 
falone in the teacherage; that 1 did the janitor 
‘work at the school, forthe use of the teacherag; 
that [taught nine grades and 35 children; and | 
didn’t havea car! 

‘My job was not different than that of other 
rural teachers at that time, nor were my Wages. 
($1600 a year, think.) 

Reflecting on those days, 1 remember the 
closeness of students aad their willingness to help 
fone another, and to help me. 1 remember boys 
fand girls, ages six to 16, all on the same ball 
‘iamond or playground, snd there was no super 
vision problem, 

have fond memories of the families who 
touched my ie. Having had the opportunity to 
help witha three act play the district folk staged 
tha year, I worked with warm, caring rural fam— 
ilies who truly enjoyed sharing each other's com 
pany. That warmth and respect was reflected by 
thelr children in the old country schoolroom 
Without that respect, how could an inex 
perienced young person have hoped to guide so 
‘many children in thei studies? 

‘Nostalgia? Perhaps, but! am convinced that 
today’s youth have missed something very special 
"The Country School 

questioned my abilities as a spelling teacher 
one morning in carly June, 1952, when T found a 
paper, headed “*Periion Against You Going” 
Tying on my desk. It was the best pay cheque Thad 
ver received. All the signatures were there but I 
Stayed with my decision to move on to Viscount 
Consolidated School where my responsibilities 








were with teaching only the primary grades and 1 
‘would not have to lve alone in a teacherage. 

‘My teaching career terminated in the fall of 
1954, when I becamea farmer's wife. Lloyd and | 
farmed in the Colonsay Municipality uni 1966, 
at which time Noranda Mines purchased the 
farmland. We, with our children, Cheryl and 
rad, moved to our Pleasantdale, Sask. farm in 
1966: Although, Lioyd was taken from usin 1981, 
itis sill my home. 

‘Cheryl eatned her B.S.P. at the University of 
‘Saskatchewan, She is marred and has two chil- 
Gren, Brad is presently a student at Kelsey 
Institue, Saskatoon. 











DORIS (ARMBRUSTER) CAIRNS. 

attended Waterfield School in 1944-45 while 
amy sister, Gertrude Armbruster, was a teacher 
there. I took my grade VI at tha time. 

A few of my memories include the large 
‘wooden slide that was builtin the school yard and 
the skating parties on the river. We had a lot of 
fun, The Christmas Concert was a high light of 
the Schoo! year. The people ofthe district were 
‘ery kind (ous and included usin their commu~ 
nity activities 


{continued my education in Star City after we 
left Waterfield. After grade XII, I took teachers? 
training and taught school for 10 years, seven of 
which were teaching native Indian children in 
northern Saskatchewan neat Mont Nebo, Lac La 





no 


Ronge and in Aklavik inthe North West Terito- 

{i married my school superintendent John 
aims, We moved from Spirit River to Brooks, 
‘Alta, on Jul 1, 962 and we have been here ever 
Since. We have three daughters: Jean (22), Pat 
(Qi) snd Christine (8). My husband retired last, 
Sune, 1984 and we naw are enjoying our rte 





JOHN CAIRNS 
‘told by 2 neighbour 

Mr. Calms hd been in the South African 
War and the Soldier's Settlement Board set him 
up on the NE 25-48-14 W2 in 1920, He was an 
older man, somewhat hard of hearing and with a 
speech impediment as he had no roof in his 
mouth, He always wore his uniform. 

a8 an Englishman and enjoyed writing 

‘which he did in a beautiful English script. He had 
to des howto farm or cope with the country 

‘Once he stood his rifle up in the snow, barrel 
down. It froze up and when he shot ata partridge 
‘on his way home the un blew wp in his face. 

Mr. and Mrs. Cairns left the district in 1928. 











JAMES A. CAMERON 

The Canieron family only lived in the district 
for about three months, Their daughters Marion 
‘and Vivian weat to Waterfield School in 1915, 
‘They aso attended Carlea School in 1916 


MRS. C. L. E. CAMPBELL, 
a8 told by a neighbor 

‘Mrs, Campbell owned the NW 20-48-14 W2 
{rom 196 to 1917. Before coming here she aught 
School at Preston and while here she caught at 
Ponitilas, Her son, Dunean, went to school at 
Manlius 





GRETA BERYL (McINTYRE) 
CAMPBELL 

(Greta Beryl Campbel, youngest daughter, of 
Greta and Owen Melntyre was born at Nipawin, 
Sask, on June 7, 1929. The only member of & 
family of seven children tobe born in a hospital 

"A kind and generous neighbor, Mr. Walter 
Badger, drove my mother and dad tothe Nipawin 
‘hospital in his new 1929 Ford car Ie was the first 
tip for his new car, Then after my’ arrival and 
release from the hospital, Mother and 1 were 











chauffered home by Mr. Badger. Years later he 
{informed me Iwas the fist baby t ridein hisca. 

Eight years of my education was received at 
‘Manlius School used to travel wo and one half 
ales to and from schoo! in summer by horse and 
‘agey and in winters bitter cold and snow dis, 
the trip was tackled by horse and cutter wile 
suggled under a cowhide robe, Two years of my 
high school were received atthe Two Rivers Bible 
School at Carlea. My parents enrolled me with a 
fine piano teacher and under his tutoring my 
practical playing and theory advanced rapidly. 

Music was enjoyed by our family and I can 
remember my siste, Alba, playing the pump 
organ and my Father gathering friends and fam~ 
ly together for sing songs. Unknown to me, my 
Mother sold two pigs for $78 and she took the 
money and purchased a lovely 1898 Bell piano 
{roma couplein Tisdale, The piano was delivered 
afew days later to a mach surprised gil. [had 
arrived ome from school that day; when T 
entered the house, my Father was in from the 
Field to sharein the surprise. I fllin love withthe 
plane immediately, Out farm was five miles from 
the piano teacher and in the cold Saskatchewan's 
winter, it wasn't always possible in those days to 
travel that distance to have the lesson 

Tn 1946 I moved to Calgary, Alta. where 1 
lived with my sister Alba and her husband, 
Joseph Gleddie. They offered to share their home 
‘vith me and found me @ plano teacher. They 
{oletated listening to my arpegpios and scales 
ftc,, but thanks to a loving family, today my 
‘ectpation isa piano teacher. My 898 Bell Piano 





Fick Adame. Ken ot Anna Campbel, Ken's wa Cay 
fing Pom, Front Sent nlsng Any deen Campbel ond 
ennalding Grr Ace 





has graced my diferent homes and all my stu~ 
dents have been taught on it 

(On Nov. 15, 1958, I was married to Ken 
Campbell in Calgary, Alta. and moved to 
Edmonton, Alta. We are the parents of three 
children and four grandchildren. Our son, Ken 
4e. and his wife, Cathie, reside in Edmonton 
along with their two daughters Amy-Jean and. 
Pamila, Our daughter Carolynn, who isa single 
parent, resides in Calgary and has a daughter 
hhamed Chaisty and ason named Sean. Our youn 
fest daughter Anne is residing at home here in 
Calgary with her parents, who were transferced 
from Edmonton to Calgary last Avg. I, 1984 





RACHEL EVELYN (HARVEY) CAREY 
submitted by her son Gerald 

Rachel was born at Avonport, N.S. on Feb. I 
1904, the youngest daughter of Charles and 
Emma Harvey. She came west with her parents, 
older sister Ida, and brother Harry, in 1909, at 
Which time Charlie took up a homestead in the 
Waterfeld/Armley District. Rachel spent the 
neXt eight yeas growing up and attending school 
inthe area. 

In 1917 Rachel returned to Nova Scotia with 
her mother. In 1924 she married Clifford Ray 
Smith of Melanson, N.S. They were gifted with 
six sons and two daughters, Cliff worked for the 
‘Annapolis Valley Fruit Growers until pneumonia 
‘ook his life in October, 1936, just seven months 
after Rachel lost her mother who passed away in 
March ofthe same year. 

Rachel worked as « housekeeper, supporting 
ther eight children, until 1840 when the married 
William Isaac Carey, a carpenter and fisherman 
‘of Avonport. This marriage produced three 
‘daughters and one son. 

‘Rachel was an active organizer and worker in 
The Women’s Institute, The Avonport Sewing 
itele and The Helping Hand Rebekah Lodge. 
She inherited from her father, Charlie, the strong 
quality for helping people. Whenever a family in 
the Avonport, Melanson and Grand Pre area 
needed help, Rachel was the frst there, 

Rachel passed away on May 27,1985 after @ 
lengthy illness. She was buried between her 
‘mother and first husband, Cliff, in the Lower 
Horton Cometery in Grand Pre, N.S. 

Gerald R. Smith is married to Deanna M. 
Nicklen, daughter of Wilfred Roy and Gladys 
len (Greeno) Nicklen. 











MEL CARINE 
5 old by a neighbour 

He was a brother to John Cairns. He used 0 
work for Charley Thomas. In 1923 or "24 he 
married Charlotte Margaret Ross Kelly ateacher 
atthe North Armley school. The NE 31-48-14 W2 
‘vas in their name from 1926 0 1953, 








CARRICK FAMILY HISTORY 
submited by Bruce Carrick 

‘My Dad, Clifford William Catrck was born 
June 23, 1895 at Rocanville, Sask 

Mother, Elzabetn V, Carrick was born Aug. 
1902, at Land Center, Wisconsin. She came to 
Canada in 1922 

T, Bruce Clifford, was born Jan. 18,1930 and 
brother, Robert John, arrived Oct. 31, 932, both 
at Yorkion, Sask. We spent our early childhood 
there until we came to Armley about 1939 or 1940. 

My Dad, who was a CPR station telegrapher 
in Yorkton, bid on a vacancy at Armley and 
received 2 promotion to manage the station 
there, The station at Armley had is own tiving 
(quarters and this became our home. AC that time, 
the CPR station in Armley did not have elec 
tscty, my Dad had to have it installed at his own. 
expente 

Treall the two and a half mite hike to school, 
‘elieveit was the Manlius School In spring and 
fall we walked or rode bikes, if you had one 
Spare time was spent chasing gophers. In the 
Winter, which was cold and a lot of snow, we 
walked or skied to school. Later Me. Bll Oliver 
built horse draw toboggan and caboose with a 
Stove init, this was big improvement going 10 
School. The school had a bath to keep the horse 
in. Iean't remember the names of the teachers | 
hd at Armley but reall having two mea and one 
woman teacher during our stay. After complet~ 
ing public schoo! at Armley, Iwenttohigh school 
in Nipawin 

Inthe early years at Arnley [recall the black 
smith shop on the northside of town, It was great 
to watch him at work, My summer holidays and 
most after school houts were spent working at 
Stan Ranson’s garage learned alot there which 
would come in handy late. On occasions in the 
Summer, I worked on several farms in the Armley 
area doing summer fallow and haying. 

‘During the winter the big event was curling at 
the Armley rink, in which my Dad took pat, 
‘Summer and winter the late afternoon passenger 
train from the south was time of activity. Te ran 
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every second day except Sunday, bringing mail 
land fresh produce for the store. I recall one 
pring when the Carrot River railway bridge was 
washed out and trains had to terminate at 
‘Armley. tn the winter, Bob and I did a fair 
Amount of eros countey skiing. 








1 remember the Olivers, he was the town 
carpenter; the Reads, he operated the Pool ele— 
vator; also the Vennes and the Kasuns, who at 
iffereat times ran the tle general store on Main 
Stret south of the hotel 

Tn 1949, my Dad had falling out with the 
(CPR and we moved to Vancouver where his 
parents, brother and sisters lived, In 1951, joined 
the Royal Canadian Electrical and Mechanical 
Engineers branch of the Army, thanks to Stan 
Ranson's «raining. While in the Army, I trans 
fered to the air arm of the Army and took up 
helicopter maintenance. [left the Army in 1966, 
Today my trade is Helicopter Maintenance 
Engineer. My brother, Bob, joined the Princess 
Patrica Canadian Light Infantry in 1980 and he 
saw service in Korea, 

Trmarried Alice who was born at Prince 
Rupert, B.C. on Sept. 6, 1930. Our children are 
Laurel, born at Simcoe, Ont. on May 19, 1953; 
Bruce born at Burnaby, B.C. on March I7, 1955: 
Douglas, born at Rivers, Man. on Ost. 21,1963, 
and Carolyn, born at Richmond, B.C. on De 
15,1966 

Dad passed away in August 1980, Mother now 
resides at #301-7210 Mary Avenue, Burnaby. 

‘Bob resides in Calgary 











ROBERT DUNCAN CASKEY 
‘submited by Clifford Caskey 

‘Robert Caskey was born in Sligo, Ireland on 
April 27, 1880. He was raised and received his 
Schooling there. He later left for London, Eng~ 
land, where he took further education. "When 
«qualified, he worked inthe Civil Service, the Post 
Office Savings Department 

In 1905 ‘Robert emigrated to Canada. He 
worked ona farm in Manitaba until 1906 when he 
fame to Tisdale. Being interested in farming, he 
made entey for a homestead on two parcels of 
land before filing onthe NE 5-48-14 W2 on Dec. 
12,19 

Robert, of “Bob’” ashe was known by, had @ 
een interest in music which he had learned in his 
youth. He was very proficient on the banjo, 
‘mandolin, mandolin-banjo and the ocarina, a 
‘wind instrument. He used to play at community 
functions with Mr. Percy Sims. In later years he 
save lessons, fee of charge to his neve Elen and 
‘ephew Clifford. He also gave guitar lessons to 
Sherlotte Matice. I remember taking music 
lessons from him by coal-il Imp light. Then he 
would give us a lunch of bannock, jam and 











strong tea before we lef for home on 3 winter 
evening, walking along the ralway most of the 
way home. 

‘During some ofthe time from 1906-1915, ike 
many other setters he worked in the bush at 
Tumber camps and some time on the railway. He 
also worked at Oxtow on a threshing gang. In 
1BI6 he received the patent for his homestead 
quarter 

‘BY this time he had built @ log shack and a 
barn, Some fences had been constructed and a 
wwelldug. He had also cleared some land and had 
it broken 

Tiearlir years he had oxen for land work and 
traveling. Later he had horses for field work, He 
took pride in his horses as he was very fond of 
them. Cattle and poultry were kept a part of his 
livestock possessions. 

‘Bob had built hs og dwelling place in a small 
clearing in thick bush, hidden from the outside 
world. He had other log buildings, among them a 
barn, a cow stable, a granary, chicken house and 
shop building 

He had a Keen interes in tees, shrubs and his 
garden. Many spruce to this day, are towering 
‘over the poplar bush where his shack stl stands. 
Bob transplanted small spruce tres during his 


first years om his land. There are many of these 
spruce trees that would be of suitable size to 
‘ake info lumber, In early times he had planted 
‘arragana seedlings and they prew profusely. The 
Seed pods burst and more grew. He also had lilac 
bushes and a few honey-suckle plans. His vege~ 
fable garden was ringed with Sweet William 
plants that grew year ater year 

Birds and thei habits was another of Bob's 
hobbies. He had an early edition of *Tavener's 
Birds of Western Canada’. He referred to i 
often as he saw different birds in the trees and 
fields ons farm. Once he proudly showed me a 
tiny nest of a humming bird that had been built 
‘on poplar branch. Another time we were ableto 
cea cock pheasant in all his regal colors right 
beside his garden. 

Like most pioneers Bob was interested in 
some loeal organizations. He spoke of the Grain 
Growers. This group apparently bought binder 
twine in large quantities and sold it to its mem~ 
bers for a substantial savings. He was a Wheat 
Pool member and later belonged to the Sas~ 
katchewan Farmers Union, There was an Armley 
Chamber of Commerce or Hall Committee of 
Which Bob was a member atone time. 

He watched settlers come and go. One of his 
neighbors dropped by one day 10 say he was 
leaving his homestead and said “Good-bye"" to 
ob. As the story goes someone found this note 
tacked to the door ofthe shack of the departed 
pioneer "*Good-bye old Homestead. 1 hope 1 
ever ste you again” 

Like other farmers, Bob worked at clearing 
and breaking Fields on his farm. He grew crops of 
heat, oats, barley, timothy and hay. He spent 
many hours scrubbing tees and bush and picking 
Stones. Fires were started in the bush and deci~ 
mated the growth co make land clearing easier. In 
the 1980's when brasheutters were used for land 
clearing, Bob took advantage ofthe method and 
had wee leveled in this manner. He used the trees 
for firewood after trimming the branches which 
‘were burned with the brush 

‘Horsepower was used for field work by Bob 
onhis farm. He never owned a motor vehicle but 
tid hiee neighbours 0 break land and thresh 
‘tops, From 1943 and later he rented his land but 
Continued to clear land and do chores about his 
yard, About 1940 he was helping to thresh and fll, 
‘ff a hayrack, His back was injured and he was 
Tsid up for a week. 

Inthe 1950's he suffered a stroke and was in 
hospital for a week but ecovered completely 

















‘ob lived in a rather lonely location one half 
mile from a main road but he did have a tele~ 
phone for communication, One cold winter he 
‘was isolated for about six weeks because of deep 
‘snow. He generally walked 10 Armley for mail 
land groceries, My sister Ellen, who worked in 
‘Armley became concerned and phoned him to 
hear he was just waiting for better weather to 

Being a bachelor all his ie, Bob lived arather 
solitary life but never complained about being 
lonely. 

‘When he started to receive a pension he was 
ableto buy a few extras. One of the first things he 
{id was to buy a radio which he enjoyed as it 
helped to pass the time on long winter evenings 

in the fall of 1957, Bob decided t0 go t0 
Armley (0 stay for the winter. He stayed atthe 
‘Armley Hotel, then owned by Alex Rospad. 
‘There were two other senior citizens staying there 
solne had company. When spring came he moved 
back to the farm. He did this for the next wo 
winters, His house was heated with wood and he 
had cut his own wood with a buck-saw unt this 
time. Being in his late 70's he did not have that 
‘chore and was able to have a warm comfortable 
oom in the hotel forthe winter. 

He passed away on Jan. 9, 1960, ater a short 
itness in Tisdale hospital. 

During his lifetime, Bob was quite content 
with his way of life. He was pleased with te fact, 
that he was quite independent. His love of musi, 
the outdoors, a study of plants, res and birds 
fave him a great deal of pleasure. As a home- 
Seader and pioneer he made his contribution to 
the opening and development ofthe district. 

Hiving left his native Ireland, the “Emerald 
Iale” he never seemed to want to return thereto 
visit, He left behind the political troubles of that 
‘country. Living in Canada sulted him fine and he 
‘was proud to be a Canadian, 











‘THE CASKEY FAMILY 
submitted by Clifford Caskey 

‘My father, James H. Caskey was born at 
Ballydoogan, Sligo, Ireland. He came to Canada 

1906 and resided for two years at Oak Lake, 
‘Man. In 1908 he located on the SW 10-88-18 W2, 
He worked in the lumber camps east of Tisdale 
for several winters. 

My mother, Ethel, was born in Huntsville, 
‘Ont. and came west with her parents, Mr. and 
‘Mrs. Arthur llchin and family in I9Il. Mr. 
Alichin located on the S.E. 9-48-14 W2. 











My parents were maried in 1920. They had a 
car ride on their wedding day ina Model-T 
‘owned by W. F. Day 

Their frst child, a son, John was born in 192 
They were greatly’ saddened by his passing in 
1922, Ellen Margaret, (see Dick history), their 
second child was born on April 30, 1923. She is 
‘ow Mrs. Robert Dick and resides at Ridgedale 
bn the farm. 1 (Clifford James) vas bora Nov. 3, 
1927 at Armley. My brother, David Robert was 
born also at Armley on Nov. 23, 1936. 

Some of my earliest memories are seeing my 

father, Me, Arthur Allein at his place 1 
can remember seeing men at work on the fence 
falong the CNR right of way which ran through 
dus farm to Carrot River 

'My youth was spent much the same as the 
Average child growing up in the 30°. I started 
‘School in August 1934 and attended Waterfield, 
S.D. No. 2678 for 10 years, During that time there 
‘were five teachers atthe school. Thad one teacher 
from Grades II to XIII Itook Grades XI and X 
by correspondence at Waterfield, nthe fall of 
1946 1 went to Pontrilas High schoo! t0 take 
grade XI and returned in 1945 to take grade XIE 
land complete my high school. During those (wo 
School terms 1 boarded in two homes at 
Pontrilas, Sask 








[As ook back atthe depression years ofthe 
30'S these are some of my impressions, Times 
‘were hard as farm crops were poor and prices 
Tow. During all hat time ou family was poor as 
far as money was concerned. On the other hand 
wwe never missed a meal because of the lack of 
food. My parents did wonders at providing for 
four needs and I must pay them tribute for their 
hard work and perseverance, We watched men 
walking the tracks looking for work. My mother 
‘would give them hunches as they called in, The 
(CNR ran through our farm. 

On our farm then, we kept horses, cattle, 

s, turkeys and grew a large garden. My 

did wonders at making delicious meals 
She tailored her grocery ist a the store to suit the 
weekly cream cheques as we always milked cows 
remember a magazine salesman coming around 
in his old car to gather old batteries, old radiators 
and old hens in lieu of cash for magazine sub 
scriptions. I believe his name was Mr. McClure, 
Dad once got a subscription to the Farm and 
Ranch Review for $1 for 10 years. During the 
Depression we had litle money but had some 
wonderful times with family, friends and rela~ 
tives, We always had a happy Christmas, Other 
Important events were the school concerts and 
Pienies, Connaught Fair was aso an important 

Tnearly days most of ou social activities took 
place in the Waterfield School or the hal in 
Armley. Now we travel to Tisdale or Nipawin for 
‘many farm meetings and same to attend church, 
‘We went to church and Sunday School in Water~ 
field School. The annual pienic and Christnas 
concerts were held there, Those were two 
activites that were well attended by people of the 
district. During World War II there were Red 
ross concerts at the school and atthe hall in 
‘Armley. 1 will always remember Mr. Charles 
Morgan Sr. singing “Till the Lights of London 
shine Again’ atone such gathering 

Many went to Connaught summer fair each 
year, where my father, J. H. Caskey was an avid 
exhibitor. To him it was lke a holiday. In times 
past the annual fall seed fair and poultry show 
‘was held at various places around the area from 
Aylsham to Runciman. Many times i was held in 
the Armley Hall. Here again my father spent 
hours, hand-picking seed grain forthe Fair 

For sports we had skating, skiing and soft 
ball. We could ski dows hills along the Carrot 
River. We had skiing partis close to the school 
on land belonging to Mr. M. Schiltoth, For 

















‘many years we skated on a horseshoe slough on 
Mr. F. White's place. The Armley hockey team 
ven practiced on ihis slough, once that 1 
remember. We shovelled snow for hours to cleat 
the rink. We skated many an evening by lantern 
light or moonlight. Even in the 1970's we had 
wonderful times skating and ending up with a 
‘wiener roast with lunch and coffee. So nuch of 
fur recreation took place locally, and was pro- 
ied by local residents 

Two items stand out in my memory with 
‘regards to our everyday living from early times 
‘These were the all important items “water” and 
“heating” which in early times was wood. 

My parents had a well to provide drinking 
water and keep the cream cool Ifthe water was 
Tow it was carried from the river. There was aeain 
bareel of two under the eaves to catch soft rain 
water for washing. In the winter snow and ice 
‘were melted for the water used in the house 
Livestock drank water atthe river the year round 
but inthe winter a water hole had to be ext inthe 
ice. remember some winters the rivet would go 
dry. Then father melted snow in a stock tank to 
water the cattle and horses. What a seemingly 
endless task it was to keep a fire going under the 
tank and shovel snow to fill it day after day until, 
spring came, When we moved in 1939 we sorely 
missed the well we had on the original farm. In 
the 1950's we tested the water ina small river flat 
land discovered good drinking water atthe eight, 
foot level. The water had to be carried but the 
well was closer {0 the farm buildings than the 
river so it was an improvement. In the sping, 
sutface runoff spoiled it for drinking but we used 
the water for livestock and washing. The artival 
of electrical power made many tasks much easier. 
Jn 1977 we had a large pond dug so now we have 
water under pressure in the house and out tothe 
barn. This is 0 much more convenient thas the 
carrying of pails of water in earlier years 

For years our homes were heated with wood 
stoves while cooking was also done on wood 
Fanges. Many loads of wood were hauled from, 
the bush and cut into stove lengths with & hand 
saw of Tater a buzz saw with tractor power 
Neighbours helped each other cut huge piles 10 
last the winter. Some was dry when it was sawn 
‘but many loads of areen wood were eut and then 
split to Season during the summer. There were 
times when we bought coal to keep the fire going 
fn cold winter nights 

J. H. Caskey cut cordwood forthe school. In 
1939 he recorded an item about selling ix and 
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‘one-half cords of wood for $21.75, atthe rate of 
$3.50 per cord, In later years we sold it for 
§$10-S12 per cord. About 1950 we changed to ol 
because it gave & more constant heat and there 
were no more ashes to clean from the stoves, 

Now we have heating costs so expensive that 
many householders are wrning to wood again for 
heating purposes. Wood as a fuel is very eco. 

omical and is also a renewable resource. How 
time and customs do change! 

For many years my parents did most oftheir 
business in Armley which was “our town”. At 
the store or stores they bought groceries, hard 
ware and drygoods. Mail came tothe pos. office 
from which outgoing orders also went to Simp~ 
sons and Eatons. You could do your banking by 
mail to Tisdale, The Armley garage did motor 
repairs and sold gas. We could get the batteries, 
charged there (0 run the old type radio. For a 
time one could even buy humber at an outlet 
there. Our freight and express came to the sta~ 
tion, For years J. Caskey sent live poultry and 
hatching eggs to customers from the tation t0 
several provinces. Many cans of cream the old 
standby income, and cases of eggs were also 
Shipped t0 Tisdale. On numerous occasions we 
‘went by tran or bus to Tisdale for appointments 
With the doctor or dentist, Much of the erain 
from the Armley area was handled by the two 
elevators located there. Hundreds of eatle and 
Pivs were shipped by train to Winnie. Armley 
‘once had a bank, a blacksmith shop and possibly 
other business places, During my youth it seemed 
tobe quite some town, areal centre of commerce 
and trade, 

‘After completing grade XIU I helped on the 
farm. We had moved from the SW 10-48-14 to 
‘the NW 10-48-14 in 1939. The later quarter was 
‘mainly bush so I helped my father clear new 
fields from about 1945 until 1960. The brush was 
cut by caterpillars and brusheutters. Some years 
‘We {00k out firewood and tater had the heavy 
‘bush piled in rows for burning. In 19511 stared 
farming, 

Having worked out for other farmers, I had 
saved enough to buy anew Ford tractor. Up until 
that ime my father had never owned @ motor 
vehicle of any kind, Our first truck was an old TFL 
truck, 1927 model, which we later traded for & 
1941 Ford half-ton, I rented my uncle's quarter, 
the NE 5-48-14 W2 and also worked my father’s 
land which T also rented a few years later. My 
first crop in 1951 was snowed under about Oct. 
Isth by an early snowstorm and remained cov 














cred until the spring of 1952 when we staight 
combined it. We had cut the home quarter with 
the binder and threshed it. 

‘worked ona threshing gang in 1944 and 1945 
before going to school those years. It was quite 
an experience, long hours, hard work and wages 
fof $5 to $6 per day. We had the opportunity 0 
‘work with other people and it created a team 
Spirit, The ladies" meals were delicious and we 
had appetites to match. Oh, could we eat. Ie was 
all-important to gt the harvest done 

‘After this the combines were replacing the 
threshing machines and the straw was baled in the 
fields to replace the huge straw piles that were 
‘used as livestock fed, 

During the Second World War and after its 
close, farm prices and the economy gradually 
improved. During the war there was shortage of 
‘ew vehicles and machinery but we managed to 
tet by. Then, there was rationing of eas Suga", 
‘utter and some other items. It seemed Such & 
pity that it took a war to give full employment 
fd Lift the nations from the Depression of the 
30's. 

During the first years of farming Uhiced other 
farmers to swath the etop for me and also com- 
bine it. Later I was able to purchase a swather. 
My neighbour and I bought @ combine in part~ 
nership and worked together for several falls. 
Then I bought a combine of my own, AS time 
went on T became owner of my uncle's quarter 
when he passed sway’ and took over the home 
arm from my mother who lived with me until 
Tuly, 1974, Then she eft co live with my sister 
ibecause of poor health 

“My Father passed away on March 24, 1964 
and our dear Mother departed ths earth on Dec. 
30,1980. They ha both lived a ful life. We, their 
children, have much to thank them Tor. ‘They 
worked hard during difficult times t0 give us 
ood, clothing and shelter. Their love and con- 
cern for us will be remembered 

‘When I attended Pontrlas school it was a 
busy town with many business places. Our early 
shopping centre, Armley, was quite a going con~ 
fem at one time. Over the years [have seen the 
decline of both these places, until now there are 
‘only afew houses at ether piace, service station 
ft one and a hotel atthe other. We have many 
fond memories of activities at both places 

Inthe fll of 1955 crops were poor due to a dry 
summer and a wet fall, The RLM, and the 
Provinctal Government started awork project of 
clearing tees and brush along the Carrot River 
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Ik was started in November, 1955 and caried 
‘through the winter until March 1956. About 30, 
‘men, local farmers were given employment and 
‘usable to pay bills and put in another erop. Me, 
5. Kinalsey of Armley was foreman ofthe soup. 
Men came from as far as Pontrila to work atthe 
river. We provided our own transportation and 
tools and received 80€ an hour or $6.40 for an 
eight hour day. I spent about 400 hours on this, 
project, Our truck had no block heater, sol used 
{it only on milder days. I travelled on skis to a 
neighbour's place and went to work with him 
some days. We cleared brush on the Carrot River 
about five miles west of highways #35 and then 
feast from that point about another five miles 
right by our farm to the junction with the Leather 
River at Two Rivers Bible Institute, The days 
were often cold and the work hard so we had 
‘wonderful appetites. We ate our noon lunch 
beside burning brush ples and thawed our frozen 
sandwiches over the coals 

"The Carrot River has quite a history of flood 
ng, more so in the 1960's and 1970's, My parents 
experienced one high flood in 92. Farms west of 
Highway #35 were flooded badly for several 
years. Two Rivers Bible Institute at the junction 
Of the Carrot and Leather Rivers, was so badly 
ooded that it moved its base to Nipawin. On our 
farm, the river as rule stayed within the main 
bank’, but it was not to be in 1974, That year 
there was over two feet of erystalized snow on 
the level in our yard sheltered from drifting, We 
‘were warned that there would be a flood. On 
‘Apsil 1, the river started to run, Coming from 
‘Tisdale, I found water was running over the 
highway on April 19, o T could see the runoff 
‘would be fast and the level of water high. We 
‘ould see the river from our living room window. 
‘On April 20, water was rising rapidly so on 
‘Sunday, Apel i, we moved our pigs on toa hay 
rack and wagon. Neighbours helped me and we 
‘put chickens inthe loft. That afternoon the water 
Dverflowed the banks and ran through the yard. 
‘My mother lived with meat the time and was very 
brave. She refused to leave, even though our 
neighbors moved out and the phone line was 
fooded out. By the time darkness fll, 1 had to 
use a boat to 20 to the barn and the water flowed 
by within about 10 feet of the back door of the 
house, We were cutoff from retreat tothe north 
where a run in the field had flood water also 
Tuning by. Thad never seen flooding likeit in my 
lie, Water came from the west in vast amouats 
rushing through the tres. We were surrounded 











My! were we frightened and was I concerned, 
especially about our cattle as over three 

fof our home quarter was under water 
were fast running out of high proud. About 10 
pam. that night the river peaked and it froze 
Sightly,s0 we breathed a sigh of relief. The water 
receded about four inches that night and held 
Steady the next day. There was very litle water 
damage, no grain lost and not even a chicken 
drowned. The water was in the hog barn and up 
to the skids of to granaries, so we were indeed 
fateful that it was not worse 

During my life Ihave seen several storms that 
{remember quite vividly. Some have been snow. 
storms and some thunderstorms with rain and 
hail, or both. One Christmas Day my mother and 
started home after spending the day at my 
sister's place at Ridgedale. There was snow and a 
‘iolent wind. With poor visibility T could not see 
the road and the car went in the ditch. truck 
following us drove us home so we suffered no ill 
effexs. 

‘On Sunday, July 6, 1980 we were caught, in 
ur ear, in one ofthe worst hailstorm of my ie 
‘We were on our way home from Tisdale when we 
sw strange looking clouds off tothe wes. Isai, 
“Oh, we can easily get home before that thunder 
shosler", How weong Iwasa that time. We were 
Caught by the storm about seven miles from 
home. The hailsones beat a tattoo on the car 
roof, We managed to drive into our yard and 
rose the car int the garage where we were Forced 
to stay because of the heavy hail and rain, for 
‘one-half hour. When the storm ended we were 
fable ross the yard to our house. Hailstones ay 
in little heaps and we had over three inches of 
ri, Our crops were badly damaged and the 
tarden beaten into the ground, It was asad sight, 
‘with water laying in pools and a fog rising from 
the sogay mess. Some of our crops recovered and 
wwewere able o harvest halfarop. Nota window 
pane in the house was broken and no livestock or 
Poultry were lost so we were Forvunate. It was a 
Eruel blow to lose much of our crop, but we 
‘managed for that year and hoped for a better 
next year” 

My sister, Ellen, married Robin Dick of 
Ridgedale, They have two sons, David and 
Jamie, and one daughter, Margaret 

'My brother, David, married Marian Hiebert 
cof Nipawin, He isan Alliance Missionary work- 
ing in the north at Eskimo point, N.W.T. and 
‘ow in Churchill , Man, They have two sons, 
‘Nathan and Regan, and one daughter, Carolyn, 
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| married Lois Christensen of Eston on April 
17,1976 and live on the old home farm on the NW 
10-48-14, We have one daughter, Erin Joy who 
was born on Aug. 31977. 


(ltr, En and Loe Caney 180. 





Lois grew up in Northern Saskatchean at 
Island Falls, where her father was superintendent 
of the Hydro-eletric power dam on the Chur~ 
‘hil River. Along with her older brother Lowell 
(aow an Air Canada pilot) and younger brother 
Bruce ( a school teacher) Lois (also a schoot 
teacher) took her elementary schooling right on 
the island community until grade IX at which, 
time they had to either take correspondence 
‘course or g0 away to school, Then it was away (0 
boarding sehool. All three of them sraduated 
mm Caronport High School 
Following high school Lois spent the summer 
working forthe Churchill River Power Company 
before going to California for four months to 
Took after a cousin while her mother worked. 
Upon returning to Canada she worked in an 
office doing clerical work until fall when she 
entered Saskatoon Teachers College. Her fist 
Job was in Creighton where she commuted daily 
from Flin Flon, Man. across the provincial 








boundary to school. Then it was off to university 
fora year before going to Eston, Sask. where she 
lived for 17 years 

‘She had the unique experience of teaching 
‘overseas in Japan for a year in 1963-64, When 
returning home, she and a friend came around 
the world stopping in many countries for brief 
Visits, before taking a boat cruise from Liverpool 
fo Montreal where both mothers came to mest 
them, 

She returned to Eston where she taught until 
1976 when we were martied, She was farm wile 
and piano teacher until an opening at Ridgedale 
School came for a part-time postion in 1980. 
Erin abo attends Ridsedale School 

‘We bul @ new house in 1978 and enjoy itso 
much, as it has running Water and central oil 
heating. Our old house, which was bul in 1939, 
had neither convenience. 

‘Our farm is « mixed operation, as we grow 
crops: wheat, oats, barley and rape. We have 
livestock, both catie and pigs. We keep eiough 
chickens to provide meat and eg. Most years we 
raise a few turkeys, For four years we have raised 
rainbow trout in our pond. These we catch with 
hook and line. This way we can have our own 
milk and cream, beef and pork, eggs, chicken and 
turkey meat and delicious trout. We ry to always 
hhave a garden and grow a variety of vegetables, 
This saves on our grocery bill and we have a fait 
varity of food on the table 

think Canada is a wonderful country and 
Saskatchewan a great province, Wher else could 
fone enjoy such a high standard of living. and 
enjoy such freedoms, The history of the Armley 
areas rich and most interesting. If we could take 
all the good points of our parents way of living 
land characteristics to combine them with ou 
present technical advances how much richer aur 
Eulture would become. We are grateful to all the 
pioneers of our area who opened up the country 
land persevered in the face of many hardships, 
Our area was blessed with a wonderful sist of 
working together and helping one another [rom 
‘the days of the carly setters until the present day 
in which we lve 

‘May oul country remain great and free! Let 
us remember our national anthem: “0 Canada 
We stand on guard for thee 











DAVID CASKEY 

‘on the farm, especially in retrospect, has 
‘many qualities for which to be thankful. Though 
without many of the features and conveniences 
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that we now consider essential, 1 ean now look 
with appreciation on my early years of rural lif. 
It provided my startin life, growing up in the 
Waterfield School District with Mom and Dad 
along with my sister, Ellen and brother, Clifford 

The Waterfield School served as my school 
uring the elementary school years — it also 
Served as a meeting place for Sunday School on 
Sunday for a numberof years. Lam thankful for 
the many friends tha we made in that school 
during those early years. For high school I 
attended Two Rivers Bible Institute and Tisdale 
Where T graduated from Grade XI. In 1960 1 
‘graduated from Bible School at Nipawin Bible 
Institute, During the following years I worked in 
Nipawin, Carrot River and finally Regina, in 
‘onsiuction as an apprentice carpenter 

In 1963, 1 graduated from Saskatchewan 
Technical Institute in Moose Jaw with a Tour 
eyman in Carpentry. June 20, 1964 was the 
happy occasion of my marriage to Marian 
Hiebert, RIN., daughter of Agatha and the late 
‘George Hiebert of Nipawin rea. One more yeat 
was spent working in Regina while Marian 
Finished Bible College. Following her graduation 
in May of 1968 we moved to Eskimo Point, 
N.W-T. as missionaries tothe Inuit People. 

At chat time twas. small settlement of about 
400 people in the midst of «rapid change in their 
‘way of life. By the time we left Eskimo Point in 
1980 the population had grown to over 100, their 
way of if ad drastically changed and they were 
faced with many new pressures on thei lives. 
During that time three ehildren were born into 
‘ou Family For which we thank the Lord, Nathan, 





‘ow in training for a Dental Therapist, Carolyn, 
Reservation Clerk with Calm Air and Regan, 
tending Je. High herein Churchill 

Fifteen years after coming to Eskimo Point 
wwe moved to Churchill, Man. in Sune, 1980 to 
{ake over the responsibility of the Alliance 
Church. We enjoy life in “Polar Bear Capital of 
the World” ministering to a variety of people, 
Some who have lived here all their lives while 
‘thers come From distant parts ofthe country as 
Well s other pars of the world 

‘We are indeed grateful to our Heavenly 
Father for His goodness tous over the years, for 
the freedom to ve in sch a wonderful and free 
country, Also for the many good friends and 
neighbors who over the years have had their 
impact for good on our lives. To our many 
friends we say thank you! 








LLOYD AND LAURA CHAPMAN 
submitted by Beatrice Hahn 

‘On Sept. 28,1919, Lloyd Chapman and Laura 
Lake were married at Ardath, Sask. Dad worked 
‘wth his father, John Chapman, ina small groc~ 
fry store and post office and mother was a tele— 
plone operator in Ardath, During that time, in 
1924, a daughter was bora, Beatrice Jacqueline 

T1928, Dad got the urge to try farming and 
moved his family to Armley. The next year 
‘another daughter was born at the farm home, 
Laura Berniece. This was a memorable occasion 
as the famous quintuplets were born the same 
Gay. These times onthe farm were dificult due to 
‘depression, [had started school at Sandwell in 
1930 but Dad thought there were “greener pas- 
tures’ and we moved to Carlea i 93), He took up 
‘blacksmithing. We lived in a small frame house 
and mother kept boarders (teachers mostly) 10 
‘ep the home going. It was a half mile 10 school 
and I can remember incidents that made life 
Interesting, such as having to wash our heads in 
coal oi to get lice out, But this life was another 
‘Srugele for Dad and he once again decided to try 
homesteading. 

Tn 193, we moved to Battle Heights, Sask. 
Mother was terribly upset over this venture and 
‘vas very nervous i this northern area. We lived 
ina log house until a new frame home was 
‘completed. Times were tough but dad seemed 
happy clesring land and being a mailman, deliv 
ring mall from Careot River tothe stall post 
‘offices along the way and tothe Red Earth Indian 
Reserve, ina M Star car. Wewere over halfa mile 
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to school and our method of getting there was 
hoofing it, horseback or going with the teacher in 
1 buggy. Mother again boarded teachers most of 
these years. There were always concerns over 
bears an wild animals in this part ofthe county. 
But we also had some memorable times, some 
humorous and some ot. Iwas at an age that I 
can reflet back to those years. 

‘War was declared in 1939 and Dad applied for 
‘4 position ‘with the Department of National 
Defense in Regina. On Halloween of that year, 
we left the north country for Regina. I will never 
Forget the excitement of we girls and needless to 
say our mother was ecstatic, We moved into a 
‘small iome and lived therefor many yeas, going 
to sehool and living the life of city folk; was @ 
‘dream come true. Dad transferred to the Provin 
cial Government, Treasury Branch afier the war 
land retired from that department in 1957. They 
Sold their home and moved to Pioneer Village 
fand liked this fe very much. Mother passed 
away in 1975, Dad is now in an ausiliary hospital 
‘on Pioneer Drive in Regina at age 94. He has 
00d physical health but his mind isnot the best 
Bt times, Heloves 1 have his family come to visit 
find friends drop by. 

married a Kindersley man, war veteran, in 
1947. We have one daughter and two lovely 
sranddaughters living in British Columbia. We 
‘moved from Regina to Hardisty, Ala. in 196. 
‘Now we are retired and enjoying ie 

‘My sister married @ Regina man, Kenneth 
Spence. They have two sons, One son is married 
and they are fortunate to have all their family 
living in Edmonton and can enjoy their new 
grandson. 

‘Since I was very young when we lived in 
Aemley district, my memory of events are not 
treat. I know my parents made lifelong friends 

















uring ther stay on the farm in that community 
and have many fond memories. 


IRIS (McKAY) CHESTER 

‘Although we only lived in Armley for three 
years, our family always considered ic “hom 
‘with many good friends still in the area, Going 
‘back fo the reunion at Manlius a few years ago 
was wonderful — even our husbands who have 
hheard of Armley for years, thoroughly enjoyed 
themselves, 

‘Our family moved to Winnipeg, Man, in 1940 
‘and in 1941 Dad went back into the army. We kids 
Finished our education in Winnipes, worked a 
few years and then were martied. 

'Now my husband Ron is retired and though 
wwe were in Toronto, Ont. when he retted, we 
missed the prairies So much, we came back (0 
Regina, Sask. 10 lve 

‘We have four children; Frank in Victoria 
BC, Lori, married and living in Winnipeg and 
‘wo sons, Chris and Gordon in Regina 





SANDRA (MORGAN) 
CHRISTOPHERSON 

T was born in Tisdale on July 6, 1957, the 
youngest daughter of Charles and Bevetly Nor~ 
fan. I spent the first 18 years of my life on my 
Tather's farm about one mile west of Armley 
learning some of the most important lessons of 
life. Since my younger brothers, David and 
Barry, were never roo keen on playing house or 
“dress up" my imagination worked overtime 
creating new games of situations for me. Tloved 
to wander through the pasture and fields and take 
in everything surrounding me. 

attended school, grades 1 through XI in 
Ridgedale where in high school I became good 
fiends with Lee Christopherson, whose father 
Frank, was a grain buyer for the Saskatchewan 
Wheat Pool. We eventually were engaged and 
married on Aug. 2, 1975, after I graduated from 
choo. We lived in Saskatoon, Sask. where Lee 
Wworked as an electrical apprentice for the Sask 
‘Wheat Pool, In November 1975, Lee was trans 
ferred to Regina where we lived until October 
1976 when another transfer located ts in York= 
ton, Sask, In April 1977 Lee began working for 
Hutky Oii Pipeline and we have ved in Lloyd 
minister since then, On June 7, 1978, our 
daughter, Adrienne Mae, was bora and on Jan, 

















to P Lee, Aarne, Oey and Sunda Cvstopersn, 


28, 1980, a son, Darey Edmund completed the 
Psseveral ‘things come to mind when I think 
back on my’ childhood — going over t0 vs 
Grandma Morsan when shelved inher house in 
the same yard, drinking coffee out of a saucer 
wit her. Grandma made the best ho choclate 
Pre ever tasted. 

Tloted singing in the church choir a the 
Armley United Church, especialy during Chis 
that or Easter always wondered whether an) 
One ele got misty-eyed, or hada lump in their 
throat upon hearing Jess” sory im song felt 
sas sucha ity when there was no more cholt for 
Tack of member 

ach season had its highlights for me as a 
ctild, preparing exhibits for and stending the 
Siver Stream Tar in mid-summer. Even now, 
although so many faces have changed, he feeing 
of anticipation remains when Latend. Inthe fal, 
Teemembe, Mon taking meal ut to Dad when 
he was working inthe feds, the wonderful odor 
‘of boiled new potatoes and the ever present Bask 
thermos of coffe. 

‘At night during the winter, the skies over my 
father's farm were alve wit stars and northern 
Highs like Tve seen no where elie. Of course 
alter all that snow it was quite a game in the 
Spring to see how close the water would come £9 
{etoper my boots ar the water ran over the road 
‘esto the farm. 

If were to stand thnk back on growing up 
inthe Aemley community, I could easily ill page 
alter page, but ultimate, 1 would be saying it 
‘eas eat fo grow up on my father's farm. 











JIM CLAPSON 

‘In June of 198, I graduated from the Saska~ 
toon Normal school. My fist teaching position 
was at North Armley School, There were 15 st~ 
ents the frst year — grades Ito IX and 16 the 
‘second year — grades Ito X. 

“Having spent the previous year in Saskatoon 
itwas something ofa shock to find myself living 
ina teacherage, miles from the nearest town 
(Pontrlas), without transportation. The neigh 
ours, mostly parents of my students, were 
extremely helpful. The Cecil Simons, who lived 
Just across the road, proved to be a Godsend 
Marie was an extremely good cook which supple 
mented my batching to no end. The Elgin Bread— 
ners, Norman Breadners, Lawrence Moflats, 
Win. Boxalls, and the Kingsleys were most sup 
pottive. 

“The first yeat I was at North Armley, there 
was no electricity and only a wood burning stove 
in both the school and the teacherage. However, 
te trustees soon changed that in an attempt to 
Fetain a certificated teacher. Prot 0 my arival 
therehad been “asiter", a grade XI student who 
taught the children by Correspondence lessons. 

T will always remember the Armley 
“gumbo”. Driving back tothe school from my 
brother Ray's farm, a distance of some three to 
four mies, Tran into a rin storm. The mud piled 
up so thick around the wheels and under the car 
that it dislodged the battery from under the ear (a 
1839 Chev.) When I got back to school the bat~ 
tery was a ball of mud being towed along by the 
clesrical cable 

"Another memorable event was the day after a 
severe blizzard when some of the older boys 
decided to build snow fort across the road in 
front of the school. An irate morarist who got 
stuck a a reslt, came to the school to inform 
tne, inno uncertain terms, what he thought of the 
whole affair 

"My experience at North Armely must have 
been valuable initiation as am sil teaching in 
Calgary 35 years later, 








RAYMOND AND EVELYN CLAPSON 

In September, 1949 Ray and Evelyn Clapson. 
and small son Dennis, aged one and half years, 
moved to the Gordon Breadner farm in the 
‘Armley District. In November of that year a 
‘daughter, Karon was born. In February, 1953 
‘another daughter Gloria, was born. 

‘We had no telephone or power. The highlight 
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of the year was the “Connaught Annual Fait” 
How well T remember loading the car with 
‘enough food for the day plus baby bottles in a 
‘cooler, changes of clothes forthe children along 
‘with exhibits which were entered 

Inthe spring of 1984 the Carrot River flooded 
its banks. The house and yard were completely 
surrounded by water. I remember Ray and 1 
having to move the grain to higher ground the 
day before, shovelling it allby hand, loading and 
unloading it. Thank goodness the bars with the 
animals In and the chicken house were on high 
round so didn’t lose any of them. We were 
milking cows and couldn't get out to ship the 
‘cream 50 had to churn it into butter. On the 
fourth day the Water started to go down and & 
neighbor came over on horseback to see how we 
all were. The bridge crossing the Carrot River 
‘was washed out and was not replaced. As Dennis 
Was starting school that fall it meant having to 
‘valk with him every morning across the planks of 
‘hat was lft of the bridge and meeting him again 
‘when he came homie, This we di fortwo months 
And then the family moved to the Resource Dis 

The following ae our family: 

Dennis: wife Syvia live at Allan, Sask, Den- 
nis ig town maintenance man. They have t¥o 
children Brenda and Shawn, 

‘Karon: Racete lives at Andrew, Alta, with 
her sons Kenneth and Gilbert 

Gloria: husband Gary Hensel live in West 
bank, B.C. with their two daughters Anestasia 
and Zeena, 

‘Marlin: born April 18, 1958 lives in Ottawa 
where he manages a dance troupe. 

Janice: born Aug. 31, 161 lives in Montreal 
and works as hostess ina night club, 











SOPHIA (SCHILTROTH) CLARK 
submitted by her grandchild, Lois Button 

Tn 1910 my grandmother, Sophia Clark 
Schiltroth, mother of Emma Bertagnole, Leona, 
Blanche and Charlton moved to Red Deer, Alt, 
with her husband Thomas Clark. They lived 
there for three years. They then took up a home 
stead south of Rocky Mountain House, Alta. In 
the off seasons he worked at Nordege, That eft 
her soley responsible for her four children. The 
following sa excerpt from a letter she wrote to 
her mother, Mrs. George Schiltroth who lived in 
Waterfield, and it was dated March 5,19. 





“My Dear Mother and Father” 

Tis with pleasure I answer your Dear letter. 
“Thanks for the money. hope it did not leave you. 
short, but then, we ean always do with a bite 
extra if we happen to be so lucky. Mother, you 
said you felt hard times down there this winter, 
‘wel dear, just count all your blessings and how 
reat they are. We should be ashamed 10 com 
Plain. I Tel too that we have it hard, but ob no, 
tre have no, 

Lena (Leona), see Borley history, made a 
Gicker with Herman (aeighbor) that ithe would 
buy a cow, she would look after it for him and 
sive him a quart of milk a day and a pound of, 
buter a week. Herman i going to take her up on 
it. Then we have $0 hens and a turkey hen and 
mate, There are thousands of rabbits also, we 
never need go hungry for meat. We just use the 
hind tgs and back, the rest I boil forthe hens. 
pt them to soak ia vinegar water and soda and 
then they are dandy. 

‘Lena and I were out visting a family who 
moved here last March from the USA. They 
brought $700cash, a team of horses, four heifers, 
35 hens and plenty of furniture and implements 
‘Now they are complaining so much as their 
‘money is gone. We thought they were starving 
but she got usa cup of coffee and luneb. 1 just 
scolded her, said "God would maybe sometime 
five her hatd times”. A woman who had four 
bags of flour, all kinds of groceries, butter, pick 
Jes and jellies, plenty to do until seeding was in 
should think she was rh, 

Blanche (See Clark history) is growing so tall 
sheisalmost as tall asher teacher and Charlton is 
‘big Manie, Emma is not feling wel this while 
back. She scems so quiet. She sid she is expec 
‘ng trouble sometime in August (after baby). 

Tam going to have five young girls and five 
boys over tomorrow evening to play eames. You 
‘know, Lena must havea litle home fun as she i, 
‘one dandy pr to mother. [sent forhera nce pair 
‘of Button Shoes $3.25 at Christa Grants, also, 

ion a g00d pai 82.75. Imus ry hard vo get 
Lena a nice dress. She does need one so baal 
‘The young girls seem 10 dress so nobly around 
here, excepe Lena. But {tell her that a ind and 
004 girl looks better ina plan dress than some 
rls doin their ik, 

Well Mother, T'was up to the Mountain 
House 1o see the doctor two weeks today. He did 
‘me so much good just by Tom telling him how I 
hhave been these to years and I thought T did 
need a change of medicine. He says Ihave what 

















they call “Dietic Chlorisce™? Liver trouble, the 
plain way of saying inflammation ofthe liver and 
‘hae one lve is almost gone but Tam doing so 
‘well may live for years until lam 70. Lam so 
thankful that Tam improving so much as they all 
{do need Mother so much, I need to scold and 
chide and talk to Keep them all going 

T remain your loving davahter, Sophi Clark 
Note: My grandmother passed away the follow 
ing year. You will note from these excerpts het 
optimistic atitude, her gratitude to God, her love 
of family, She was born a Sehiltroth, These char= 
acteristics are common tall Schiltroths. When f 
meet one and know they are or were of Schiltot 
descent, immediately feel a sense of family. She 
left a legacy of love. 


BLANCHE VIOLA CLARK 
submitted by Lois Button 

Blanche Viola Clark was born in Little Cur- 
rent, Manitoulin Islands, Ont. on July 25, 194. 
(On the death of her mother in 16, she went 10 
live with her grandmother, Mage Sehiltroth, in 
Seskatchewan. That same year she attended Car~ 
lea School, Her teacher was her aunt Mabel 
Sehiltroth. She ako attended Waterfield School 
in 915, at the age of I, 

In the early 20's she went to Rocky Mountain 
House, Alta. were she met and married Wiliam 
Fray in 1927. He was a locomotive engineer 
Their first home was in Mirror, Alta, Later 
William was transferred to Jasper. They 
remained there until William retired to Kelowna, 
B.C. in 1947. Their home became a drop-in~ 
‘entre forthe many friends they had made along 
the way. William passed away in 1968. 

Blanche was gifted with her hands. Her nee 
dlework, quilting and rugs were admired by all 
who saw them, She was an active member of First 
United Church and was also an early member of 
the Kelowna Golf and Country Club. She was 2 
‘devoted member ofthe Order of Eastern Star and 
received her 5O year pin in 1977. She was a long 
time member of the Past Matron’s Club, 

For more than 20 years she worked every 
week making and rolling cancer pads and ban~ 
«ages, Blanche loved to play bridge and golf. She 
was good at both and many of the lovely orma~ 
ments in her home were prizes she had won at 
these games. 

In her later years, Blanche’s vision grew less 
‘and less until her death in 1982 in Kelowna She 





vas legally bind. She is sadly missed by many 
friends and relatives 


RUDOLPH CHARLTON CLARK 
Submitted by Tom and Donna Clark and Phyllis 
Bertagnoli 

‘Charlton was born Sept. 15, 1907 a Little 
Current, Manitoulin Islands, Ont, His mother 
died in 1916 and since his father was away work 
ing at Nordege most ofthe time, Charlton and 
his two sisters, (Leona and Blanche) lived with 
various relatives in Alberta and Saskatchewan 
unil they made their home with their grand: 
‘mother, Mrs. George Schroth who Hved in 
‘Waterfield, Charlton attended Waterfield School 
{in 919 when he was Il years ol 

In later years, during the depression, Char- 
ton spent a reat deal of time with his sister Lena 
and her husband Lou Borley, working on the 
farm. Charlton loved music and whenever he and 
Lena got together they sang and soon everyone 
sround joined in 

‘Chailion moved to MeLennon, Ala. in the 
tarly 40's where he worked for Norihern Alberta 
Railways asa locomotive engineer until he retired 
in i967 

In 1945, he married Isabel Wightman 
Huichinson, formerly of Tyvan, Sask. They had 
two boys, Thomas and Donald and two 
daughters, Mary and Ethel. Chariton’s children 
alive in Alberta, 

Polities were always of interest to Charlton 
and he could frequently be heard in a heated 
politica discussion with his friends and relatives, 
In 1987 he won the C.C.P, nomination Tor 
Grouard Constituency byelection. Isabel died in 
1971 and Charlton in 1977, both at MeLellon. 























EDGAR CLAY 
1s told by Roy Bett 

Edgar and Bll Cay, bachelor brothers, came 
to the area from Gull Lake, Sask. in 1927. They 
stayed at Fred Flowerday’s at Aylsham until they 
‘got t house built on ther lan, the SW 14-48-18, 
'W2. Bll soon returned to Gull Lak. 

‘When Roy Bett’ father, a widower, with his 
family, came to the district they stayed with Ed 
until they had their house built 

Ed farmed inthe area until 1948 when he sold 
his land to Jim White, He moved to Maidstone 
and had not been there long when he died of @ 
fheart attack while out inthe pasture 
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WALTER AND ELIZA CLAYTON 
submited by George Clayton and Margar 
Breadner 

(Our dad was born at Cambridgeshire, Eng- 
land on the first of Sept, 1864. He came to 
‘Canada with his parents and femilyin 1869, stop 
ping briefly in Ontario, Canada, then setting in 
Missouri, USA, for five years. They decided to 
return to Canada so they moved to Golden 
Stream, Man., in the Gladstone district. 

My father’ and older brothers would come 
with horses and mules and put in their home~ 
‘ads, then sell the animals and go back to 
Missobri for the winter where they would buy 
‘more animals for the next summer. They made 
this tip three times before moving the family 
stay. My dad rode horseback on atleast one of 
these trips; He remembered going througha town 
where “Jesse James" gang had robbed a bank 
the night before. 

nother's family left Ireland in the 1850's 
1a by sailboat, It was notin very good 
condition and sprung a leak in rough seas; they 
were forced 1o throw all their excess baggage 
‘overboard, It took about six weeks fo make the 
‘wip. The boat drifted off course and landed in 
Savanah, Georgia, where they lived for a fe 
years. They did not like the way the slaves wer 
ireated 50 moved to Bruce County, Walkerton, 
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Ont., where my mother, (Eliza Williams) was 
bom on Nov. 6, 1870. Mother was a seamstress 
and moved to Barnsley, Man. with her sister. 

"My mother and father were marred in 1898 at 
Barnsley and lived at Golden Stream. The four 
oldest children, Howard, Arnold, Stanley and 
Alice, were born there. In 906 they homesteaded 
NE 6-36-22-W2 at Humboldt, Sask. Walter, 
George, Webster and Margaret completed the 
family before the move to Armley in 1930 where 
we lived on the SW 14-48-15-W2 known as the 
Schwager farm, 

‘Arnold always liked steam power. In the mid 
thirties he went tothe prairies and bought a Case 
steam engine that was in very good condition, We 
Used i to break most ofa half section and used it 
Tor threshing a couple of years. We saved money 
by using it instead of using gas powered 
machines. We enjoyed our experience with 
steam. We also bought a baler and baled 35 or 
more carloads of fodder Tor ourselves, neighbors 
and some was shipped to the dried out prairies. 
Acthac time five or sx men Were requited 10 fork 
the fodder to the baler and te the bale with wire 
‘A wooden block was placed inthe bale chamber, 
‘when the bale reached the proper length the wires, 
‘were put through, one from each end and ted 

1ased a Percheron stallion which had 
orted from France before we came to 
Armley. Werrised quite few good horses, some 
fof these we showed at local fairs ax well as at 
Melfort, Prince Albert, Saskatoon and Regina 
exhibitions. We were chosen to take our six horse 
team to the Toronto Royal Fai i 1939 t0 repre 
Sent Saskatchewan, but the war started and the 
fair was cancelled for that year. That year, I, 
George, shoved the best delivery horse at 
Regina I oceived cups two yearsin arow. While 
showing horses in Saskatoon, the Timothy Eaton 

















‘Company had us pull their float in the Travellers 
Day Parade with our six horse team of black 
Percherons, fom the exhibition grounds, down 
Broadway, and across the 19th street bridge to 
Avenue A., down 28th stret to the Kinsmen 
park 

Actually we enjoyed life in the 1930's as we 
had all our own produce such a6 meat, garden 
produce, wild berries and cracked wheat for 
fcreal. There was a puffed wheat factory in 
‘Armley at that time 

‘Our entertainment consisted of going to 
dances, playing alte ball and hockey. Wenever 
had 10 travel very far for this, Arm 
Ridgedale, Carlea and Aylsham. 

My dad passed away April 29, 
Mother died Nov. 10, 1940. The f 
of 
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Howard was born in 1900 and died in 1913 
from a ruptured appendix. When Howard was 
siok our dad drove to Humboldt for the doctor 
very day for two weeks and then took him back 
again 

‘Arnold was born in 1902 and farmed with his 
dad at Humboldt until 1930 when he moved 10 
‘Armley and continued to farm until his death in 
1984, He was never marred 

Stanley was born in 1908, He taueht school 
for a number of years, in 1943 he joined the Air 
Force and served overseas. He did not mary. 
After returning home from England he lived in 
‘Orangeville, Ontario where he passed away in 
1959, 

‘Alice was born in 1996. She taught school for 
several years, then worked as a hairdresser. In 
1930 she married Jack Hackman, who was a 
lineman on the CNR. He died while they were on 
‘tour ofthe British Isles in 1969. Alice lives in 
Victoria, B.C. They had one son, Dennis, who 
lives at Dryden, Ont. and a daughter, Donna, 
who lives at Victoria 

‘Waller was born May 3, 1908, See below 

George was bora in 1909. See below 

Webster was bor in ll and farmed at Hum- 
boldt and Pontrilas, Sask. until he moved to 
Sylvan Lake, Alta, in 1959, In 1942 he married 
Eva Costlla, They have the children, Dely at, 
Sherwood Park, Alta, Jean at Carstairs, Al 
and John at Sylvan Lake. 

Margaret was born in 1913, After she finished 
school she worked at home as her mother was not 
‘well, She moved to Armley in 1931, where she 
married Elgin Breadner in 1933." See Elgin 
Breadner history 
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WALTER DRUMMOND CLAYTON 

My parents names were Walter and Eliza 
Clayton, Iwas born in 1908 and raised ten miles 
south of Humbe. 

‘We used water from a welland wood for fut 
We got our mail and supplies at Humboldt. i 
‘often wonder how the wonlen managed years 
‘ago, We used to have from I5 to I8 mien to feed in 
harvest time. They always put on excelent meals, 
and lunches on time. My eldest brother got 
Appendicitis and died two weeks later. The doctor 
{id not know what it was 

remember when World War I started as my 
mother got alter us kids for using too much 
‘gat, Ie was $20 per 100 pounds. 

went to Willow Ridge Public School. Later 
went to Humboldt High Schoo! for three years. 1 
temember the 18-19 flu, Our school was closed 
for awhile as only a few Families did not lose 
some members. Our family escaped the flu. Our 
‘dad only went io town about once in two weeks. 

I remember when I was 15 and George 
younger, we each ran a binder at harvest time. 

In 1930 Arnold and I moved to Armley. The 
rest of our family moved in 1932. Our crops were 
13004 but prices low. Wheat sold for 19, oats 6 
Der pushel. Two year old steers brought 816. Our 
fatden was always good and we had our own 
meat, We did not suffer ike many did. Men 
Worked for Sle day and $2.23 for threshing. The 
Prairies were dried out for several years. Straw 
‘vas baled and shipped by rail. We baled at one 
time, day and night for two weeks a the need was 
so great. When my dad reached 70 he got S20 8 
‘month for old age pension. My dad and mother 
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passed away in 1940, Two brothers, Arnold and 
Stanley, passed away in the 1950's 

Tn 1939 1 married Margaret Berry from 
‘Waterfield, We had five children, Audrey, Mer- 
Jin, Elaine, Brian and Judy’ 

"Audrey bor in 1940 marred Ernest Jameson 
{n1965. They have twa children, Join in 966 and 
Sean born in 1969, They reside in Orangeville, 
Ont 

‘Merlin was bora in 1943, He martied Janie 
MeLeod in 1967. They have three children, 
Timmy, Alisa and Danny. They live in North 
Bay, Ont 

laine married Hugh Bohm. They have no 
ctildzen and lve in Kamloops, B.C. 

rian was married in 1972 to Rhonda Morey 
They have one adopted son, 











Judy is martied to Moreno Goering and have 
no children. They live in Lacombe, Alta 

Tn 1959 we moved to Orangeville and in 1971 
swe moved to Kamloops. 

“Margaret sewed for years, something she ‘ook 
pride in, I worked in a mall hee for quite a few 
ears. Margaret loved fishing and we did alot of, 
i Margaret was a wonderful mate, always ready 
to help me on any job, Margaret got a hea 
problem in Ontario. She overcame the problem 
‘Quite well, but on Jan. 30,1979 she passed away, 
In seconds. [retired two years ago and am alone, 
‘The children and good neighbors are very g00d to 
me, [have every comfort I could wish fer but do 

‘We did not learn much in the early days, 
mostly reading and writing, We had one teacher 
that had anew bike which none of us had seen 
before, He used to ride it inside ofthe schoo! and 
chase us kids. We thought that was lots of fun, 
Another feacher would lean back and put his 
hnels om his desk and goto sleep. Of course we 
would never wake him. One would bring a 
Roger's syrup pail of drinking water for 10€ a 
day. Another would light the fir in the morning 
for ide a day 





GEORGE AND FLORENCE CLAYTON 
submitted by George Clayton 

‘Florence was born in Derbsshite, England on 
March 5, 199, On Sept. 3, 1926 Mrs. Florence 
Holmes and five daughters, Gertie (Mrs. Earl 
Herron), Thunder Bay, Ontatio, Alice (deceased) 
Mrs, Robert Jackson, Sylvania, Sask, Florence 
(deceased), Mrs. George Clayton, Evelyn 
(Geceated), Mes. Miller, Tisdale, Sask., Faith, 
Mrs. Jobs Grochmal, Brandon, Manitoba and 
two sons Jim of Burnaby, B.C. and Charlie 
(Geceased). They sailed on a ship called “"The 
Dorie”, and it eos them $29.20 10 sail to Can- 
ada, 

Florence went to school in the Sylvania dis 
‘ict and worked for neighbors until she came to 
‘Armley to work atthe hotel whieh her sister and 
brother-in-law, Me. and Mrs. Earl Herron 
cwned at the time. It was at this ime T met 
Florence and we were matred on Dec. 27,1940, 

T, George, was born at Humboldt, ‘Sask, 
October 14, 1909, where I got my education and 
worked on my dad's farm until we moved (0 
‘Armley to the Paul Schwager farm in 1930. T 
farmed ll my tife wl I retired in 1975 and sil 
live on the farm NE 2-48-15 W2. In the 1950's I 
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helped brush the Carrot River channel, there 
were a few jokes played on different ones and 
everyone had a few laughs. 1 also helped build 
Elevators and also worked with a bridge crew in, 

Florence and Thad two children, Beverley and 
Bill, ev went to school at Manlius and later to 
Tisdale, She then went to Marvel Hairdressing 
school in Saskatoon and hairdressed for about 20, 
years, She married Alan Fairbairn and they are 
divorced. She has two children, Doug and 
Glenda, Doug is married to Gail Kriger of Por 
‘eupine Plain, and they have one son, Craig. They 
live on an acreage. Doug has bees of his own and 
also works for a bee farmer there. Glenda is at 
hhome and goes io school in Ridgedale. 

‘ill went to school at Manlius and had one 
teacher right up 10 grade VIN, Mrs. Thelma 
‘VanBlaricum. He then worked for the Bank of 
Nova Scotia fora few years. He married Lynne 
Wickens of the Pontrilas area, then they tried 
their lick at farming for a few years. Bill now 
works at the steam plant at the Prince Abert 
Pulp Co. They have one son, Darcy 

Florence loved life very much, she was 
fvolved in church work and was made a life 
member of the United Church Women in 1977 
‘She was always willing to help out at community 
Activities, she enjoyed curling as well as other 
Sports. Fiorence developed cancer, was operated 
fn in March 1976 and passed away in February 
978. 

Florence and lived on NE 13-48-15 W2 until 
1950 when we moved to NE 2-48-15 W2, asthe 











flood of the Carrot River in 1948 was more than 
wwe wished 10 go through again. Mr. and Mrs. 
Bert Sisson let us live with them until the flood 
was over, which was about ten days, ve appreci- 
ated it very much 

Florence's mother, Mrs. Holmes, cameto live 
With us in 1941 and spent most of her life with us 
Unt she passed away in 1972, She enjoyed living 
at Armley and geting out to the local activities. 
‘When our two children and Morgan and Nettie 
Richards four boys were in public school we used 
to get together every Sunday we could, and we 
four adults would play ball agains the six Young 
‘ones. Grandma Holmes got areal kick out of 
watching our antics 
NOTE: 

‘George passed away January 24, 1986, The 
following Eulogy was composed by Tom Taylor 
for Mr. Walter Clayton, George's dad and was 
also read at George's funeral 
In Loving Memory of Walter Clayton 
Who once lived here upon this earth, 

A noble man whom God gave birth, 

He walked lifes’ pathway straight and fair 
But a last he lett a vacant chai. 

His kindness here wil bring reward 
‘Acconstant servant of the Lord 

He treasured his family and his wife: 

He lived joyous, peaceful ie 
Intime of sickness and of need, 

He always proved a friend indeed. 

‘But when it came his time to g0 

How friends and neighbors miss him so, 
Now that his sou! has joined the blessed, 
We laid his body dow to rest 





WILLIAM DOUGLAS CLAYTON 
Twas born Jan. 6, 193, at Tisdale, Sask. t0 
George and Florence Clayton and am the youn 
of their two children, T was raised in the 
‘Armley district and attended Manlius Schoo! for 
all my public school years. Mrs. Thelma Van 
Blavicum was my teacher forall those years. 

The fall and winter of 1956-57, in particular, 
stand out in my memory. broke a bone in my 
left foot playing soccer at school in October and 
spent one month in a cast, only to come down 
with the measles in December. The first day back 
to school after Christmas holidays, Thad to put 
“Nell” back in the bar before school as Dad 
had used her to fow the ruck o gett started and, 
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being ina hurry, 1 was not to0 careful where or 
how I was walking and I stepped in a rut the 
‘wrong way and broke the same bone inthe other 
foot! Another 30 days ina eastt 

1 ako recall a horse Tom Jones owned, called 

‘Ginget”. I was heading off to school on my 
bike Just as Tom was riding by on “Ginger 
‘Tom suggested trading vehicles. Unfortunately, 
“Ginger” decided we were late for school and 
took off as hard as she could go. Nothing I did 
‘would slow her down, “Ginger” made the turn, 
into the Manlius school yard, however, Idd not! 
‘Tom's “pedal power” was not up to "Ginger" 
and I was already laying on the ground when he 
finally got there. Fortunately, nothing but my 
pride was hur, but Tom was content fo travel on 
his own mode of transportation from thea on. 

T took my grades IX-XII at Tisdale Unit 
Composite School, graduating in 1961. Those 
‘were the years of riding the school bus which so 
many of us experienced. [attended the University 
Of Saskatchewan in Saskatoon for one year, my 
fobjective 10 become a pharmacist. However, I 
found university not to be my thing”, s0 T 
‘biained employment with The Bank of Nova 
Scotia in Tisdale in 1963. While in Tidsale, 1 
boarded with Mac and Norval Anderson, To this 
day, that i still “home away from home” for 
myself and my fail 

Tn the summer of 1964 avery serious appen= 
dix problem complicated by other things, put me 
inthe University Hospital in Saskatoon for ten 
days. A friend of mine at the time, Beth Bromm. 
(Nicklen), came to visit me, bringing with her @ 
{irl she was temporarily staying with, Lynne 
Wickens, who was from Nipawin but now living 
and working ia Saskatoon, That was the end of 
iy “bachelor days". We were marred June 5, 
1968. We lived in Swift Current where Thad been 
transferred with the bank. We were only there 
until Tuly of 1965, when I was transferred to 
Beech, Sask., again only staying until October 














‘01965. At that point, the bank moved us to Star 
City, Sask, We lived in Tisdale, where Lynne had 
employment with the law firm of Woolard and 
‘Aseltine, and T commuted to Star City, Tn the 
‘spring of 1967, Lwas given another transfer, this 
{ime to Spiritwood, Sask. However, I desined 
and left the bank as we had decided to try our 
hhand ac farming, We had purchased the "Schwa 
20” section from my dad, along with a 10 acre 
Yard site out of his home quarter. We moved the 
house and barn from the Schwager land onto 
these 10 acres. Lynne continued to work in 
Tisdale, commuting dally. We finally decided 
farming was too expensive an I secured employ 
‘ment at Prince Albert Pulp Co. and we moved to 
Prince Albert in Ostober of 1972.1 am still wth 
PAPCO and am turbine operator in the Steam 
Plant, have taken several courses and obtained 
my 2nd Class Steam Engineer's Cerificate in 
1982. We still retain a half section of the 
Schwager land and Lynne retains a quarter of 
land in the Pontilas area that had beet her 
parents’. We purchased a home at 361-24th 
Street West in 1973 in which we stl reside, In 
1979, we moved a house Lynne's father had built 
fn his Tand to a ot we bought at Carwin Park, 
Emma Lake. After total faclife, we now enjoy 
our cabin year around, 

Lynne continued working until our son, 
Dares Lee, was born on Aug. 17,1974. He keeps 
us busy with volleyball, hockey, soccer and 
Prince Albert Boy's Choir. He is very fortunate 
{this year in thatthe group he belongs to with the 
(Choir have been selected to perform at Expo 86 
in Vancouver for seven days this July, along with 
an invitation t9 compete in an International 
Choral Festival in Powell River, B.C., for 
‘another seven days, also in July. Lyne and Tare 
pleased to be going as two ofthe chaperones for 
the 32 boys, s0 everyone is looking forward to 
that. Darey has beea in the French Immersion 
system since kindergarten and after seven years, 
is unt in the language. 

Lynne works part time for an accountant, 
enjoys her volunteer work with Meals on Wheels 
land the Food Bank, as wel as secretarial duties 
fortwo organizations inthe city. Lam a big game 
and fishing enthusiast and do as much as time 
will allow. As a family, we enjoy travelling, 
Snowmobiling, our eabin and our "Prince Albert 
Raider Hockey Club.” 

‘We also enjoy coming out to the Armley 
district, visting family and renewing acquain— 
tances from time to time. Sadly, we do not have 























the pleasure of our parent's company anymore, 
having lost Lynne’s father in July of 1975, my 
mother in February of 1978, Lynne's mother in 
December of 1982, her step-father in January of 
1986 and my father, also in January of 1986. We 
do, however, have wonderful memories of them 
and many good times enjoyed over the years. 

‘Since my work at the Pulp Mil involves 12 
hour shifts, we cannot do all of the leisure 
activities of visitng family and fiends as much as 
‘We would lke, but wedo squeeze in what we can. 
We do wish everyone who reads this book all he 
‘bes and we thank all of the people involved in 
putting this book together. Its a huge project, 
but we are sure the resulis will be worth the 
cffor. 








JAMES EDGAR CLEARWATER 
‘submitted by Tibbie Frazer (Swanson) 

“im was bor In 1865 at Whitby, Ont, and 
moved to Saskatchewan in the early I900"s. He 
‘made entry forthe SE 35-49-18 W2 but this was 
later abandoned because of its very wet condi~ 
tion, On Aug. 24,1916 he made application for 
entry for the SW 22-48-14 W2. He worked hard 
building himself log house and barn and clear 
ing lang. He worked for other people 10 set 
‘money to buy cows and horses. He was very good 
‘ith his livestock. They were fat and well ooked 
after. He received patent to his land on May 1, 
1m, 

Jim was a very honest, quiet man, a really 
good neighbor. Anytime you needed help he 





‘would come, He visited at our place a lt. 
Tn 1938 he sold his land to V. Zoboski but 
continued to live there until the 1940's, then 
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moved into his brother Jake's yard. He lived in a 
‘unk house but took his meals withthe family. 

He took a trp to Ontario and Jake and his 
wife went with him. 1 was the fits time he had 
‘een back to Ontario. When he returned he came 
to visit us. He had had a wonderful trip. 1 had 
never son him so excited; he talked all day telling 
me of his tip. He had been to see the Dionne 
‘quintuplets. He said they were the pretest little 
Birshe had ever seen. They were playing behind a 
‘lass wall where they could be seen ut couldn't 
See ut. He also found out there was lake called 
Clearwater. He brought me back some horse 
chestnuts as he knew Ihad never seen any before 
Fall have them, 

‘im was getting quite old and, as his health 
failed, he moved into Nipawin. Jim passed away 
in 1944 and was buried in a Nipawin Cem 








JACOB AND ALICE CLEARWATEI 
‘submitted by Donna Clearwater 

Jacob S. Clearwater was born July 27, 1876 at 
Scotia Junction, Ont, where he received his early 
tucation. He worked as a brakeman on the 
railroad as a young man. He later studied 
accountancy at Binghamton, New York, He 
married Alice Mae Defoe July 4, 1899 at Scotia. 
‘They eame to Cannington Manor, Sask. in 1906, 
where he entered evangelistic work. 

Te family moved to the Nipawin area in 193, 
Willd was born there in November of 19, Fake 
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filed on a homestead in the Waterfield District 
that same year. It was the SE 14-48-14-W2, They 
‘moved there inthe spring of 1915 with thir nine 
children. Later four more were bora making nine 
rls and four boys. 

‘Mr. Clearwater was secretary treasurer ofthe 
R.M. of Connaught from 1917 to 1922. He was 
sective In the Grain Growers Association, the 
Liberal Association and later in the Co-operative 
Commonwealth of Federation. He wasamembet 
othe Waterfield Schoo! Board for 17 years. They 
lived and farmed on the original homestead unit 
1943 when they retired to Nipawin, Mr. and Mrs 
(Clearwater celebrated thei SOth wedding anni 
versary in 1949 and moved to Vancouver later 
that year. 

Their family consisted of 

Blanche, school teacher (Mrs. Henry Play- 
ford) of Oven Sound, Ont, 

Gladys, schoolteacher, deceased January of 
1985 (Mrs. Julius Hal) Dunedin, Florida. 

Lucile, secretary (Mrs. Art Hogan) San 
Diego, California. 

Elva, teacher (Mrs. Leo Fraser) Vancouver 
‘She taught at Armley School 

‘Lula, teacher (Mrs. Thomas Dolphin) Van: 

Paul RCMP, deceased in 1955 (Jennye 
Danchk, 

Ralph, farmer (Crinnia Clark) Wintiel, 
ts, 

Ruth, nurse (Mrs. Lloyd Hagelund) Kel- 
wna, B.C. 

Wilfrid, farmer (Donna Horney) Nipawin, 
Sask, 

Verdun, nurse (Mrs. Douglas Buchanen) 
Pinchet Creek, Alta, 

Lois, housewife (Mrs, Walter Ripavay) Rose~ 
town, Sisk 

‘Dorothy, housewife (Mrs. Gerald Palmer) 
Kelow 

Garth, pharmacist (Marjorie) Fort St. John, 
Be. 

“acob Clearwater died April 5, 1952 and Mrs 
‘Clearwater died March 16, 1984’ at Vancouver, 
they are both buried there. 

“Three sons joined the armed services; Ralph, 
the Army; Garth was a wireless navigator in the 
Air Force and Paul was with in the S.1S., a 
branch of the provost core and served in Europe 
Previous to his death he was an Inspector forthe 
Highway Traffie Board of Alberta, He died in 
Red Dee, Alta in 1985 and is buried at Edmon~ 



































Aimost every member of the family was quite 
musical and entertained at various functions. Six 
ofthe family went to school at Waterfield atthe 
Same time. They were Ruth, Wilfrid, Verdun 
ois, Dorothy and Garth. ‘They travelled by 
horse and toboggan in winter and walked in the 

‘Wilf recalls one time, he and Norman Bevins 
took a five gallon can of cream seven and a half 
miles to Armley, over bumpy roads, on their 
bicycles. The can was supported by a willow stick 
laid from one. bike to’ the other! They never 
spilled drop. The eream was shipped to Sheho. 

‘When Lila was just a lite aitl, she was 
Kicked by a hors, breaking her jaw. She wanted 
hher mother fo put some “grease” on it. Grease 
probably meaning vaseline it apparently was a 
ure all just as band-aids are 0 Our very young, 
children now. They had to drive her to Melfort, 
‘with a horse and buggy toa doctor there. 

‘One very hot summer day when Wilf was 
three or four he decided to follow his brothers 
‘who were going with the ceam and wagon to pick 
Toots, Wilf got very tired so he lad down in some 
fall grass by a slough which was about one- 
{Quarter mile from home and fell asleep. He was 
{wakened by some ofthe fay some time later 
and as he says they made such a fuss over me, T 
couldn’ understand it". He didn't realize he was 
fost! When he arrived home he was given a half a 
cup of warm tea which was a wonderful reat and 
‘nly given tothe small children on very special 

‘Wilf and I were married in 1944 and farmed 
until 1960, then because of Will's il health we 
moved to the hamlet of Carlea. I was 
postmistress thereand ran thestore. We retired in 
{980 and moved to Nipawin in 1982. We have 
three children, all marred. Lynda, our oldest and 
Don, our youngest and their families farm in the 
Nipawin area. Anne lives in Sherwood Park 
Alta, and teaches school, We have six surviving 
frandchildren. We lost a beloved litde grand 
daughter in 1985, She was Anne's two and a half 
year old daughter 











WILLIAM AND MAGGIE CLOKE 
told by daughters Eva and Sarah 

‘William was born in England in 1850 and 
immigrated to Canada where he met and marred 
Maggie Mathews of Ontario. Four children: Ele~ 
‘anor (90), Bill, Jack (John) and Charlie were 
‘born before setlng in the Silver Stream a 
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199T, Three daughters: Sarah (907), Eva (910) 
and Lotte (913) were born inthis area 

Their home was a log house, heated with 
wood which there was an abundance of. Theit 
nail came to Silver Stream and supplies were 
bought at Barber's Sire at Forester. Rain water 
‘was collected and in winter ice was eut and putin 
The lee house for summer use, Washing was done 
fon the good old “wash board 

‘The children attended Silver Stream School 
Which was two and one half miles away. They 
Usually walked except when it was very cold oF 
Tots of snow; then they would be given a ride 


“They used to watch out for Pearse’ bull, Sarah 
remembers the boys puting live mouse ito the 
teacher's desk 

Enfertsinment remembered was box socials, 
dances at school, Christmas concerts, skating 
land siding on the hill, sometimes using Scoop 
shovels 

‘Eva and Sarah remember their mother having 
aabjg garden and doing alot of canning. She also 
{ida lot of knitting and took prizes at the Con~ 
naught Fair. She made alot of socks and mitts 
for the soldiers during the war. 

Eleanor marred George Clisby and tad four 
boysand three girs. After George passed away in 
the 30's she lived in Silver Stream until her son. 
Harold moved to Smokey Burn, Sask, and she 
lived there also until her death in 1985. She is 
buried in Carrot River. Bil lived in Silver Stream 
for many years and died April 12, 1964. John 
drowned in the spring breakup in 1921. Charlie 
flied on April 23, 1939. Sarah married AIF 
Hanson and had three girs and two boys. They 
reside in Aylsham, Eva married George Dobson. 
(Gee Dobson history) Lottie married Eldon Tilk 
and had four boys and one girl. She lived in 
‘Oshawa, Ont. until her death 

Their parents lived in Silver Stream area til 
their death, Father i 927 and Mother in the late 
40, 











GEORGE ARTHUR COCKHEAD 
submitted by Roy Nicklen 

‘George Cockhead was the oldest brother of 
Mrs. AE. Nicklen of Armley and one of the fest 
ofthe Nicklen clan to homestead at Armley. He 
took up the NE 6-48-14-W2, which is the present 
ste of Armley townsite and rll siding 

‘After building a good size log cabin on his 
land he helped his brother-in-law, Ted Nicklen, 
build his log cabin, He went back to working it 
the logsing camps and sawmills east of Tisdale. 
He was a saw filer at Burrows, Man., east of 
Hadson Bay Junction, 

George eventually went back to Portage la 
Praire, Man, where he married and they had a 
daughter. After salling his homestead to A. E. 
Nicklen they left Portage La Prairie for England 
and joined the Imperial Army. 

George was killed at the batle of Lens in 
France shorly before the end of World War 


ALLAN DOUGLAS COCKHEAD, 
submitted by W. Roy Nieklen 
‘Allan Cockhead was born Sept, 20, 1897 i 
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‘Midalesex, England and came to Armley from 
London, England and stayed with hs sister and 
brother‘in-law, A. B. Nicklen. He worked for 
several farmers in the Nipawin and Ravine Bank 
fatea, Hetook up a homestead on the NW 5-48-14, 
W2 in 914, In I9IT, he joined the Canadian 
[Armed Forces and gota far as England when the 
war ended. He returned to Canada but decided 
farming was not for him. He sold his land to A 
E, Nike, then returned to England where he 
marti. He has since passed away. 


HARRY COLE 
a8 told by neighbors 

Harry was born in Capelle, Ont. in 1886 
Before coming to this area he had farmed at 
Tisdale, Sask, He owned the SE 22-48-18 W2 
from 1922 0 1943, He farmed Mes, Perkins Tand 
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He was quiet man, a bachelor, who attended. 
social functions in Carlea, He had a Triend, Ed 
Clay. One neighbor remembers that he could 
fart a fie in his cook stove and have a meal 
cooking in very short order. He moved into Ca 
lea for a while and around 1943 he moves 
British Columbia and died at Burnaby. 











MILDRED (MARTIN) COLLARD. 

arrived in the fll of 1931 with my parents, 
from the dust bowl of Ardath. They commenced 
farming in the Armley School District, 


1 rode to school in a toboggan the frst year 
‘and a van the next. Ia spring when the water Was 
high werode on a stoneboat but once footing was 
safe Tor the horses we rode horseback until it 
became 100 cold, In later years we used a bussy 
orca. [have the fondest memories of my school 
years. History 1 exceed in ut math was my 








downfall. Some students regard history in this, 
Hie 

History is a murderer, jut you walt and see. 
Firgt lle the explorers, now i's killing me. 
If the floods would reach too high and I might 
drown and die 

T'd stand upon the history books ecause they 
seem $0 dry 





Author unknown 

‘Wehad excellent teachers who were interested 
ineach student as they taught grades Ito Vill and 
Supervised as well as helping correspondence stu 
Gents in grades IX and X. Our one-room school 
‘vas packed by parents and friends asthe students 
put on their Christmas concer. This was the 
Fighlight ofthe year. Henry Boxall and ! finished 
rade X by correspondence. I completed my 
Schooling in Pontrilas. There were no graduation 
txereses, just the receiving of the provincial 
‘department diploma a month after the June 
fexams, Iwas a great highlight ina student's life 
‘of task well dane. 

"While in public school, students used to spend 
night or weekend in each others homes; this was 
much enjoyed. Mrs. Swanson gave me my first 
Bible which has been my gue through life. 

‘After grade XII [attended Two Rivers Bible 
Institute, then located south of Carle. 1 then 
entered Moose Jaw School of Nursing and 
‘obtained my RN. Upon refusal for foreign mis~ 
Slons, T devoted most of the next 18 years {0 a 
fusing career in Nipawin, Flin Flon, Moose Jaw 

snd ended itn Brandon, Man. It was wonderful 
0 see patients get well and return home, 
specially proud moms and dads walking out 
‘with @ new Tile one in their arms. Sometimes 
here were tears when as many a8 three would 
pass away in one night. Nursing also had it's 
musing times. One April Fool's day it as 
txtremely quiet in Nipavtin Hospital. Several of 
ts rigged up & dummy in a bed, then called the 
assistant undertaker as Jim Conventry was away, 
He came rushing over during visting hours to 
remove the bady. Upon discovering the dummy 
hegrabbed me, threw meon the stretcher, threat 
ened to take me tothe morgue and rushed along 
the corridors othe front doors. There I escaped 

The most important event in my life was my 
martiage 10 Richard Collard, [rom Iroquois, 
‘Ont, on Dec, 18, 1956, We et up a happy Chris 
tian home in Flin Flon, Man. He was 8 surveyor 
for Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting. The fol 
lowing year he took bis grade XII at Caronpor. 
Sask and I worked at Moose Jaw’ General Hos: 
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pital In July, 1958 James was born there and we 
Feturaedto Flin Flon, In 963 we moved toa farm 
north of Brandon. 

James vas an avid reader. He often seemed 
bored in school. Once his dad offered him a pig 
to encourage him todo his work well. One day in 
School several boys decided to best up on him 
His sister, Elaine, came on the scene, took defi~ 
nite exception to the fight, pulled off her shoe 
fand beat up on the offenders. They retreated in 
haste to the boys bathroom but Elaine, not 
daunted, raced in after them and whaled them. 
‘Tames was taking a computor course and work- 
ing summers atthe miniag Company in Flin Flon 
‘where he was puto work oa their computors, He 
took his pre-masters in Computor Science and 
{graduated on the honor rol. He is now working 
in Calgary for a firm that does computor aid 
design and manufacturing. James is a Christin, 

‘Audrey (1961 was born in Flin Flon. She is a 
good student and tutored a floundering grade 
XII clasemate, She graduated from Winnipeg 
Bible College, has her Bachelor of Edueation and 
‘special course as & deal and hearing impaired 
‘onsultant, She was an exchange student to Eng 
Jand, toured Europe and sent me to Europe for 
{wo weeks asa Mother's Day gift, Shei posted in 
Thompson, Man. and flies to northern schools, 
Where she instructs teachers and parents on com= 
‘munication wth the hearing impaired 

Elaine 1963) was born in Flin Flon, She had 
eye problems from the word 20 and had double 
‘eye surgery at four years old. She has to wear 
flasses the rest of her life, When young she 
Getested them and left them in cow stalls, under 

















trees, her pillow or anywhere but on her face. She 
rartied Albert Reinke, formerly of Lost River 
test of Pontrlas, Sask, in 1985, She Isa gifted 
leter writer and enjoys working with children 
and the elderly. 

‘Lorne (1968) was born in Brandon. He found 
school hard but has great determination. He 
(naduated from Bible School at Pambrun, Sask 
He enjoys preaching and plans to be a mission~ 
aay. He is engaged to a gc from Edmonton and 
they plan to marry in 1987, He works at Gainers 
in Edmonton. 

Gorton is 14 months younger than Lorne. 
They were constantly together and in mischief 
most of the time, their older sisters often the 
target, The school teacher said they needed to 
fend Sunday Sehool and church forthe pranks 
they played all week. Gordon is taking Power 
Engineering in Winnipeg. He is very fond of 
sfildren and animals. Being wity, he keeps the 
household in an uproae, 

Dick works at Camp Shilo as 2 stationary 
engincer. We raise chickens and turkeys on the 
Side, Last suramer when the children were home 
‘we filled 1300 chickens and 175 urkeys, Gordon 
Sid he never wanted to see another one. 

Asa hobby, Dick has started into bees which 
te finds most facinating. He is also keen about 
honting with his Boys. Dick sa devoted husband 
and father. 

or nearly 25 years we have been care pro- 
viders for clients from the mental hospital. At 
present we have two elderly men. One has been 
‘wth us over 20 years; the other is «disabled war 
veteran, 

‘We are active in the Baptist Church in Bran 
don and our lives are very busy. With God atthe 
head of our home we have enjoyed happy, fruit~ 
fullives, 








BETH ADELE (GENTNER) COLLIER 
‘submitted by her mother Julia Gentner 

‘Beth Adele Gentner was born in Carrot River 
fn Oct. 19,1937. Her parents are Julia and Gor~ 
ddon Gentner and her two brothers are Wayneand 
Brian, 

Beth received her education at Labalm rural 
school and Carrot River High School. She 
attended Teacher's College and her first school 
was Waterfield at which she taught in the fall of 
156 

She lived in the teacherage and found all the 
people in her district friendly and helpful. Later 
She decided to take a business course at 
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Robertson's in Saskatoon and then did office 
‘work atthe Co-op. 

‘She married in 1959 and they adopted two 
children, Paul and Leanna. She led a happy life 
until cancer ravaged her body and she passed 
‘away on Nov. 7, 982 





WILLIAM (BILLY) CONNELL 
submitted by daughters Jesie and Mary 

‘William Connell was born in Eastbridge, 
Scotland July, 187, the son of James and Sarah 
Connell He came to Canada in 1906 and filed on 
sahomesicad in the New Osgoode area. Later th 
became Silver Stream Schoo! District. He lived 
fon this homestead, NW 6-47-13 W2, uni 19 

He was in partnership with Harold Eastman 
ina store in Tisdale, before which he broke land, 
planted crops, worked in lumber camps in winter 
fand built anew house in 1907. Connell Creek, 
located east of New Osgoode, was named for 
Billy Connell, 

Tn August, 1915 he married Lilian, davehter 
of Emma and Edward Ernest Stret. Lilian was 
born in Oldham, England in 1883 and came to 
Canada in 1912 on the “Teutonic”. to homestead 
cast of Codette with her mother and brothers, 
‘Charles and Ted Street 

Billy and Lillian moved to Old Nipawin where 
hhe opened a general store. 

“The Connells had three children; Lilian 
Jesse, William Charles (Bud), and Mary Enid. 
Al three children were cristened by Rev. Robert 
Young, who had also married their parents 
Jessie and Bud walked one and half miles to Old 
Nipawin School each day until the femily moved 
to the New Nipawin site in 1924, where Billy 
moved his store, Grandfather James Connell 
lived wih the family for a umber of years until 
his death in 1934 

Me. and Mrs. Connell were very active in 
community affairs and were charter members of 
the Nipawin OES and Masonic Lodge. He had 
brginally joined the Masonic Lodge in Scotland 

Their hobbies included curling, fishing and 
gardening, Mrs. Connell will be remembered for 
her artistic paintings. Billy continued to operate 
his business until 1946 when they retired to Van- 
couver. Shordy after, he was involved in a car 
fceident and passed ‘away, from injures sus- 
tained, in 1946, 

‘Mrs. Connell continued to ive in Vancouver. 
‘She enjoyed good heath in her retirement years, 
‘She passed away in January, 1967. 

‘Tessie graduated from Winnipeg General 
































Hospital in 1940 and worked there until 193. She 
joined the RCAF ax a nursing sister and was 
ationed in Bridsh Columbia, Following the war 
she was an operating room nurse at the Van~ 
couver General and Shaughnessy Hospitals. In 
1959 she matried Melvin J. Rotzeen of Kel- 
ington, Sask. Mel passed away after a brief 
illness in January, 1985 in mesa, Arizona. Three 
children from a previous marriage were lft 
‘Melba married to Don Lite of Regina have two 
children, Melanie and Jeff, Marlene married to 
Sim Bogart of Ottawa have one daughter, 
Heather. Son Glen and wife Maxine of 
Thompson, Man, have two children, Patty and 
Bradley 

‘Bud attended Royal Military College in King 
ston, Ont, and joined the RCAF; he went over 
Seas where he became a Squadron Leader. In1952 
hhe married Vivian Bell of Bjorkdale, Sask. and 
worked as an engineerin British Columbia. They 
have two children; Gary who has one daughter 
and lives in Vancouver and Janice has one son 
fand lives in Surrey, B.C. At preseat Bud is a 
patient in Shaughnessy Hospital. 

‘Mary attended college in Guelph, Ont. and 
sraduated in 1941. She worked for T.C.A. in 
Toronto and Singzr in Vancouver. She martied 
Walter Simmers, formerly of Nipawin, in 1945, 
They have two children; Bonnie married to Frank 
‘Skobel and with their two daughters live in Sur~ 
rey. Bill and wife, Pam Simmers, live also in 
‘Survey with their two daughters, 





DALTON CONRON 
T, Dalton Alexander Guy, was born June 1, 
1920 in Feversham, Ont., the sevond son of 
Thomas and Ethel Conron. After thedeath of my 
‘mother 1925 and my father 1928, my younger 
brother Alvin and T came west to lve with our 
dunt and uncle, Mr. and Mrs. Norman. Van 
Blaricum, Mrs. Van Blaricum was my father's 
sister and Aunt Margaret madea home for us on 
their homestead three miles west of Armley 
received all my schooling at Manlius School 
#2956, a rural school witha large enrollment and 
tone teacher for eight of nine grades. Ie was heated 
by a large wood furnace in one corner and the 
boys cloakroom was piled high with firewood. 
Winter time always meant frozen ink, but a hot 
cup of cocoa a lunch ime was a teat 
"Afterschool days were over I speat 17 years 
fn the farm with Uncle Norman and then stated 
fon my own on rented land. In 1947 T marred 
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Evelyn Webster of Choiceland and we had two 
chilren; Leste Jan, 26, 1949 and Diane Aug. 1, 
195), 

Ii was hard to eke out a living on the farm. 
For five years I worked for the RM. of Con- 
naught driving a cat and working at road build 
fing. In 1967 | went to work for Art Lanz at 
Nipawin again in the construction field and 
stayed there for six years. Walter Rosenberger 
took over the business and he became my 
employer forthe next seven years. Ie was during 
this time 1 hd heart surgery. When he disposed 
of the outfit, I worked for a short time with 
Magnus Construction from Tisdale. 

Following this I went to Prince George, B.C., 
where I worked at various jobs I sill reside in 
Prince George 

Teslie married Elaine Tomusiak and they 
dhave two children; Chris born in 1975 and Deana 
born in 1980, both in Prince George. They are 
now living in Armley aad Les drives a truck for 
‘Tall Rite Flatdecks in Tisdale. 

Diane married Albert Horwath Nov. 18, 1976 
tnd they live with thir three children; Melinda, 
Dwayne and Darrell in Prince George. 











LES CONRON FAMILY 
1, Leslie Earl Conran, was born on Jan, 26, 
1949, to Dalton and Evelyn (nee Webster) Con- 














ron, tthe Nipawin Union Hospital in Nipawin, 
Sask. [attended Manlius School from 1955 (0 
1962, grades I through VI. From 1962 to 1967 1 
attended Ridgedale School, grades XU thru X.1 
took two yearsin grade IX and two yeas in grade 
Xt took awhile but T got my 12 years in at 
School. Ia the summer holidays of 1968 and 1966 | 
worked for Tom Jones onthe farm. 

‘Afterschool, I worked the fist summer on an 
levator repair crew for United Grain Growers in 
1967. For thenext few summers I worked on road 
consiruction; for Healey Construction in 1968 
‘and 1969 and for Lanz Construction in 1970, My 
Dad and I worked together knocking down bush 
wit aig ball and chain at lazel Dell comma 
hity paste and then worked on Highway #55, 
Smeaton to Foxford. 

Th the winter of 1971, January to April, my 
cousin Alvin Harker, got mea job working out of 
Flin Flon, Man. We worked for Hudson Bay 
Exploration and Development. I willnever forget 
my first airplane ride. After we were in the ai, 
Alvin told me we might have to set up our tent 
before we could go to bed. He was right, we got 
‘uC ofthe plane and the pliot threw out our tet 
Itwas about 30 degrees below Fahrenheit and the 
cil burner that was there didn't want to work; it 
Went out during the night. I just erawled farther 
imto the sleeping bag and pretended not to be 
awake in the morning. Well, Alvin had to get up 
Aandlight thestove, I would have gone home butt 
Was 100 far to walk. The nex thing was to go to 
‘work and once they got you out thee you had to 
Work, We were what they called "chaining 
tris,” which were about 4000 feet long and 
About two thousand feet wide and every 00 feet 
there was a crew that went and eut lines through 
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the bush, We had to go out and put stakes every 
100 feet on the line. The measuring was done with 
81100 foot tape. I learnt how to walk om snow- 
Shoes. One time I was sent out to lay what they 
called a loop. I had a back pack of insulated 
biack wite that weighed about 70 pounds. All 
had was my snowshoes and a compass, This ]oop 
was to be paced off and the compass used to £0 
Straight. [came toa hills thought I would do a 
Title skiing. When T reached the bottom I had 
about three feet of snow on top of me. It took 
awhile to get myself out. When I got back to the 
camp everybody had finished supper and just 
coming to look for me. I just walked inco the 
tent, tok off my boots and snowshoes together 
and went to bed. We averaged between five and 
‘ight miles a day on our snowshoes, 

In the summer of 1971 I worked for Potts 
‘Construction. I worked on the highway on each, 
side f the new Nipawin bridge and Inter was sent 
up to work on the lagoon for the Pulp Mill in 
Prince Albert, That was astinky job. Working on 
construction [traveled all over Saskatchewan, 
Where ever we moved the buggies had 10 be 
riven, Everyone of the operators hid t0 pull, 
bbunkhouses, cookhouses, water tanks, ete 

In November of 1971, 1 went t0. British 
Columbia with Allan Flemming and his sister, 
Gloria, both formerly of Ponilas. When i 
arrived there, I went to see Alvin McCullough 
Who was living with Gene and Dean Hamel in 
Surrey, B.C. gota job working with Ray Hamel 
and stayed with Ray and his wife Joyce. I often 
Went over to visit with Gene, Dean, Alvin and 
Marge. 

‘Alter New Yeats of 1972, I went by bus up 0 
Fort St. John, B.C. I worked that winter with 
Hertz: Consiniction. This took me north just 
about to Old Crow and Inuvik, N.W.T. which 
was north ofthe Arctic Cire, Thad gone up there 
to operate @ cat. When I artived there, 1 found 
fut the foreman was the same man that Dad had 
When he worked for Hertz in the winter oF 1966 1 
ame back home in the spring and had afew jobs 
here and there. In September of 1972 went out to 
Prince George, B.C., where lived for the next 10 
oto April, 1973 T married Kathy Kneller of 
Bjorkdale and was divorced in November, 1978.1 
worked for aillefer Construction, making root 
trusses, from May, 1973 to Christmas. Art Tail- 





lefer and Alvin McCullough were the owners. 
Tn Jandary, 1974 I started truck driving for 
[Len Meronuiak, Len's Trailer Towing out of 














Prince George. I worked for him, hauling house 
trailers until October, 1978, then went to Calgary 
land worked for Alberta Gas Trunk Lines hauling 
heavy equipment until Christmas, then to Fort 
St. John and worked on construction. We were 
building oi leases for oil rigs to set up and drill 
fn. I went back to Prince George inthe spring of 
1979. I didn'tknow Len had that way about him, 

Len found out that Iwas in own and asked me to 
make one trip for him as he was short a driver. 

Well, that one trip worked out to be six months 
work. In November I quit again, 

‘In July, 1979 1 met Elaine Dallow (ace 
Tomusiak) ‘and het son, Christopher. Deana 
Leigh was bora June 16,1980. Flaine and I were 
‘married July I, 1981 and I later adopted Chis, 

‘The next year I had a job delivering meat in 
Prince George for Circle T Transport and drove 
for Mian Construction hauling heavy equipment 

In 1980, after Deana was bora, I hauled logs 
for Syl Mieser until November, Well again, Len 
found out I wasn't working. Would I take one 
trip? Well that one trip worked out to be until 
February, 1982 when I quit again. I went to 
Edmonton to drive Katibatic Oil Fieié Service. 1 
‘as to haul ol rig equipment to Texas, USA. I 
made one trp that took a month. Fspent I days 
in Houston, Texas doing nothing but waiting for 
‘load to come home with. also discovered that 
‘you don"t phone homeand tell your wife that you 
are sitting out on a lawn chait, drinking @ cool 
fone and getting a sunburn. She, Elaine, was 
sitting at home in Prince George with about 1s 
Inches of fresh snow inthe drive way. Whea I got 
back to Edmonton I didn't have work until after 
the May long weekend. I phoned Tom Jones and 
asked if he needed help on the farm. He said yes 
bbut didn’t know what the pay was like, I didn't 
care it was work and being me, had to come back 
land do some farming 

{got on with Tisdale Dehy for the month of 
June, 1982, then went to work for Lay's Trans 
port delivering in Nipawin. In August | got ajob 
driving truck for E. & T. Holdings hauling silage 
to the Co-op Dehy ia Zenon Park and hauled 
bales until the end of November Inthe spring of 
1983 T worked for Don and Rod York on the 
dairy farm. In August I worked on road con 
struction again for Magnus Construction from 
Tisdale. Then in January of 1984, I started div~ 
ing truck for Trail-Rite Flatdecks Ltd. of 
‘Tisdale. I'm presently still working there. 

(Christopher, in grade V and Deana in kinder 
garten, are presently attending school at 




















Ridgedale. Chris has played hockey in Ridgedale 
and Zenon Park. Deana figure skates in 
Ridgedale also. In the summer months Chris 
enjoys playing baseball for teams in Tisdale and 
both enjoy the use of the swimming faclitis in 
Tisdale ale, 

remember some of my childhood days. Alot 
of those years were spent living across the road 
from Mr. and Mrs. Clarence Jones and Tomy. 
used to go over and bake cakes, cookies and 
puddings for Mrs. Jones. Ian remember driving 
tractor for Tom, digging post holes while Tom 
Fan the power post hole digger. Iwas either four 
or Five at the time. 1 would say for me being that 
age, Tom was a preity trusting guy. When meal 
time came Tom and [would see who could ea the 
fastest so we could get the lemon slice out ofthe 
pears that Mrs, Jones canned, 

Tthink I received alot of spankings but there 
are only two T can remember real clear, When 
Tom and his dad were putting inthe pilings for 
thebridge, my mother rold me I couldn't go over 
there, but [stole across and stood on the hill to 
watch, Wel, Mom came along with ated willow 
and chased me all the way home. Another time 
was before Iwas going to school. I started the 
pickup up when Dad and Mom were doing 
Chores. I drove it back and forth inthe drive way. 
‘When Dad and Mom came from doing chores | 
was hiding behind the old ice house. Dad found 
me.I guess I started driving truck early in life 

used to spend alot of time over at Grandma 
and Grandpa Van Blaricum’s, I would either 
walk or ride my bicycle and pick up beer botles 
inthe ditches. At that time bottles were only one 
cent a piece. 


ALVIN THOMAS HORTON CONRON 

Twas born in Feversham, Ont, on June 2, 
1924, youngest of three sons of Thomas and 
Ethel Conron. After the death of my mother in, 
1925 and my father in 1928, my uncle and aunt, 
Mr. and Mrs. Norman VanBlaricum (Ms, Van 
Dlasicum was my father's sister, brought me out 
to their homestead, three miles west of Armley. 
My schooling was taken at Manlius School 
#2956. T spent three years in the Army from 
November, 193 10 October, 1946, with wo years 
overseas. For approximately five years Twas 
lineman for the Ridgedale Rural Telephone. In 
1949 | marred Evelyn Kindrat from the River~ 
stone/Ridgedale District. We have three 
daughters 
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Gloria, the eldest, born in 1952, is marred to 
Dennis Bowerman, the youngest son of Gat and 
Harel Bowerman [rom the Florentine/Tisdale 
District, They have two sons, Dereck age 10 and 
Arden age eight, and are living on a farm out of 
Tisdale 

Pamela, born in 1962, and ‘Tans born in 1964 
are unmartied and working in Tisdale 

In 1955 we moved to Tisdale where 1 was 
employed in the Post Office, and have remained 
there ever since. 


DUDLEY COOK 

Dudley came to Canada from England in 1905 
and settled on the SW 2-48-16-W2. He is 
remembered a quite a character 

"There is one story of him out running a rab 
bit, He used to put along log of wood in his stove 
and as it burned off, he would push the log in a 
Tile farther. One time, Dudley was out working 
his land when he noticed his shack on fire. The 
story goes on to say that as Dudley was runing 
buck to the shack, a rabbit got in his way. His 
comment was, “Get out ofthe way for someone 
‘wo knows how to run" 

Dudley moved to Tisdale and ran a livery 
barn during World War I, He is thought to have 
‘eventually gone back to England 





FRED COOPER 
submitted by fiends 

Fred, a bachelor, homesteaded the SW 
22-48-15-W2 in about 1913. He was a very small 
‘man, born in England. He was a great trapper 





‘who spent alo of time in the outdoors to supple~ 
‘ment his income. A friend, Billy Roberts, lived 
‘with him Fora ime, 

1m 1928 he worked in Pete Sls sawmill inthe 
[New Osgoode area. He also worked in Saunder's 
Store both in Armley and Ridgedale. He was 
cared for by Mrs. Elizabeth Baird and Billy 
Roberts in Ridgedale while ill with paralytic 
arthritis. Later he was cared for at St, Hubert 
Mission at Whitewood, Sask. where he passed 
away 

red was, we would say today, a character, if 
there ever was one, Hechose to make his iving by 
Working for others. He admitted he didn't have 
What it takes to be @ homesteader. He was quite 
happy with his three meals a day and never com= 
plained about the tasks assigned him, big or 
Small. 

Mr, Nix had the food, but not the money to 
keep him, but by agreement Fred could ext wood 
ff hay when he wasn't pressed for time doing 
Work for Mr. Nix and what he got in cash for his 
Tabors seemed to please him ono end, 

Tanuary thaw time wasn't to be sniffed at, it 
‘gave a nice break to the long cold winter. Fred 
tras trying to repair his winter combinations, but 
itwas hopeless, He refused to patch the patches; 
he would have to get some new underwear ~ 
both suits were shot, So he packaged both suits 
and sent them back to Eaton's with anote saying 
hhe didn’t think that these came up to the usval 
“'Stanfield’s” quality. This really brought results 
because Eatons sent two new suits, and a note 
saying they hoped these would meet with Ris 
Approval. (It as this policy that made Eaton's 
the large organization its today) 


WILLIAM COULTER 
submitted by Tink and Rae Coulter 

‘Our father, William B,J, Coulter, was born 
in Neepawa, Man. Nov. 8,18 nly son of 
Catherine and Tames Coulter, There were nine 
daughters also born co this union. 

T1910 he made the decision to come north to 
Tisdale, Sask. He settled in the Leather River 
District In 19 he homesteaded NE 20-48-14- 
W2, land north of Armley. In 192 he married 
Annie Beatrice Boxall, daughter of Henry and 
Mary Grace (Pearse) Boxall. Our oldest brother 
Earle, was born in 1913 in the hospital at Tisdale 
The rest of the family, in order of birth, James, 
Eldred, Marie (see Cecil Simons history), Ross, 
‘Rae and Peatl (se Pear! Moir history) were bor 
at our homestead four and one halt miles north 
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fof Amey with Mrs. John Breadner or Mrs. 
Ramsden as midwife. Pearl, the youngest, was 
born on Dee. 17, 1922. 

The nearest neighbor was a bachelor, Ben 
Pipher and later William Bosal, Art. Bisho 
Paul Morant and the Breadners. One ofthe first 
‘things organized was a bee ring with Tack Gee as 
butcher. 

‘Our mother passed away in 1925, giving birth 
to owing, who died as well, Our mother was 33 
Yeats of age when she passed away. Our oldest 
brother, Earle, and my father, eased us children, 
seven of us, ages three to 12 years, 

1n9264 stubble fire got out of control mile 
and a half west of our place, and due toa brisk 
Wind it very quickly swept across the stubble and 
Inco our yard, Out barn with pias, chickens and 
three horses was losin the Fite. Of our posses 
sions, all We managed to save was our house and 
& Model T Ford car, The car we managed to 
push, with the help ofthe starter, out to the road 
Gur father, who was breaking land s mile away 
had the kes in his pocket. 

In 1930 Father sold the land to Jack Kingsley 
and ve moved to a vacant house which was 
situated ona neighbor's and. This move necess 
tated a four and one half mile walk ro and from 
school, We attended Armley School until 1934 
When Dad bought one quarter of land in the 
Connell Creek District, 13/s miles east of Arbor 





























Field. He purchased this land from William (Bil) 
‘Hunter who was the station agent at Armley 

In 1934 the younger children, Eldred (Tink), 
Ross, Marie, Rae and Peal, loaded everything 
‘we owned on two wagons and lft for the Connell 
(Creek District. The wagons were pulled by a 
model D John Deere and team of horses. The 
tractor had steel wheels, We left one day and 
arrived the following day. Pearl and 1 took the 
Fest of our schooling at Connell Creek. 

‘There were supposed tobe 30 acres broken on 
this land inorder to prove up on your homestead 
However the land actually broken was approx. 
imately IS acres. The rest of the land was large 
poplar and spruce tres, We eut the spruce trees 
fand sawed them into Tumber at Wetzl’s mil 
Dad traded tractors with Grenvelle Rourke, His 
was in better shape than ours in spite of having 
been burned in a fre. Grenvelle gave us parts, at 
cost, and room in hs garage and we repaired it 
We borrowed a large steam engine chain with 
rings in both ends and pulled the stumps from the 
land. This procedure involved much cutting of 
the roots with an axe. To ew a living out ofthis 
land required a Tot of sweat and hard work 

Dad farmed until 1950 when he retired and 
‘moved to Arborfield. He passed away there and 
{is buried in Tisdale Cemetery, 

















EARLE COULTER 
submitted by Tink Coulter 
ale was bom Aus. 25 
Esther Bailie of Coaneli Creek, 
children, Maureen and Mure 
born in i946. She is married to Larry Hua 
Ottawa, He is an RCMP member. They have a 





1913. He married 
They had two 











daughter, Carrie (197) and a son, Jeffery (1975). 
Murray was born in 1949. He marsied Clare 
Larvik of Moosedale District and they reside on 
the farm at Connell Creek, They havea daughter, 
Connie (969) and a son, Gregory (972) 

‘Earle and Esther moved to Nipawin in 198 
Farle passed away with a heart attack on April 
25, 1988, Esther Was il with cancer and passed 
‘vay on Jan. 3, 1985. They are both buried at 
Jordan River Cemetery 





JIM COULTER 
Submited by Tink Coulter 

Tim was born on Sept. 14, 191. He martied 
Evelyn Freeborn of Carrot River. They had the 
Imperial Oil dealership there and also farmed. 
‘They later purchased the Avenue Hotel in 
Nipawin, in the carly 60's. They sold it and 
moved to Langley, B.C. in the 70's. They had 
two daughters and a son. Maryann was born in 
1953 and married Ken Stewart of Nipawin. They 
have two sons, Shane (I97) and Spencer (985). 
They ive in Langley where Ken isa welder. Barry 
wwas born in 1954. He is @ profesional dancing 
instructor. Tracene, born in 1963, also lives in 
angley. 








HENRY B. (TINK) COULTER 
submitted by Gloria Arneson 

ad, Henry Eldred, was born Dec. 30,1915 at 
NE 20-48-14-W2, third son of William and 
Annie Coulter. Dad has always been known as 
‘Tink’. This nickname was elven to him at an 
cealy age by his mother. He was very mischievous 
land she called im her litle "Tinker". He went 
to school at Armley and completed grade VIII 
‘Then he went to work for his grandtather, Henry 
Boxall, inthe Fern Glen District. While he was 
working there he met Mom, Hazel Mae, only 
daughter of Orville and Venice Wells of Run- 

‘Mom was born May 25, 917 at Blucher, near 
Saskatoon, the oldest child, with five younger 
brothers. Mom went to school at Fern Glen and 
‘completed her grade X1 by correspondence. Then 
‘She went to Saskatoon Marvel Beauty Salon 10 
‘gether degree in beauty culture 

‘On Oct, 25,928, Dad and Mom were married 
at Tindale by the late Rev. Smith. The first few 
months Dad and Mom worked for Duncan Her~ 
ber, then later they moved to Jordan River Dis— 
tect, east of Arborfield, to farm with Grandpa 
Couiter and Dad’s brothers. Here they lived in 
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two bins pulled together. Ik was here they were 
blessed with their fst child, a daughter, Marlene 
Bertiyn, born Sept. 26,1938 

I 104l Dad, Mom and Marlene moved to 
Levack, Ont. near Sudbury and Dad worked for 
International Nickel Co, of Canada. It 638 while 
they were here that Gerald Eldred was born, June 
5.1982 

They were not to have their first daughter. It 
‘was Christmas of 1982 when Marlene became il 
With leukemia. She was in and out of hospital 
‘until May 27, 1933 when she passed away. She is, 
buried in Tisdale Cemetery 

1, Gloria Mae, arrived April 20,1945 in Sud 
bury, That same summer, due to Dad’s health, 
we left Ontario and came to farm in the Armley 
Distie, We lived first in Ab Blukm’s house and 
then om the farm formerly owned by Cecil 
Simons. Its now owned by Jack Boxall 

“ere, on May 24, 1948, Brian Albert was born 
‘a Tisdale. It was this year that Dad bought his, 
first brand new vehicle, a Mercury one ton truck 

‘We always had cattle, a few milk cows, pigs, 
chickens and turkeys for our own use. Mom 
alvays planted a large garden. Dad did custom 
breaking with a John Deere tractor on steel, and 
2 breaking plow. 

"To supplement the income Mom was secre 
tary-treasurer of Armley School Board, janitor 
of the schoo! and caretaker of the yard. The 
teachers boarded with us. Some of these were 
Donelda Scott (Seckinger) and John Danyluk. 
Gerald started Armley School with Miss Scot as 
his teacher. 














In 1981 we left the Armley District as Dad had 
bought Grandpa and Grandma Well’ farm in 
the Runciman area, We were close to Fern Glen 
School and teachers again boarded with us 
Among them was Miss Mary Wright trom 
Ridgedale, 2 real special person whom we all 
loved. She always helped Mom and was excellent 
‘with my younger sisters. 

Heather Jewell was born Oct. 27, 1952 and 
Maxine Ellen two years later on July 28. Both 
were born at Tisdale, 

Brian and [both started school at Fern Glen 
bout the sehool closed at Christmas in 1955, 
Gerald, Brian and I started catching the school 
busoutat the highway. Heather and Maxine took 
all their schooling Tisdale. Heather sraduated 
in 970 and Maxine in 1972 

11989, on the former Fern Glen Schoo! site, 
Dad and Mom had their new home built. It was 
these years that Dad became very active in the 
community. He became councillor of the R.M 
oF Connaught, division three for 13 years and 
Tater served as Reeve from 1975 1 84, He was on 
the board of Fern Glen Rural Telephone Com- 
pany, Tisdale Credit Union and also the Tisdale 
Hospital Board for a number of years 

Mom isa lifetime member ofthe St. Pauls 
United Church Women and aso a member of the 
Order of Eastern Star in Tisdale 

‘On July 20, 1963 Gerald married Alma Shitley 
Belle Dunkley, born Jan. M4, 1943. Shirley was 
from the Florentine District, daughter of Mf. and 
Mes. Frank Dunkley. Their three children are 
Leanne Marie, born June 25,1966, Lanette Mar- 
lene, Nov, 29, 1968 and Timothy Dean, May 5, 
1970, They attended Tisdale schools.’ Leanne 
graduated in 1984, Lanette is n grade XII and 
‘Tim grade X. They live on the farm in the Run 
ciman distit, 

‘On Mom and Dad’s 25th anniversary, Oct 
25, 1963, I married Orval Arneson of the Silver 
Stream District. We have four children, Joy. 
‘Todd, Janice, and Troy. See Orval Arneson his 
‘on 

‘On July 3, 1971 Brian married Beverley Donna 
Mac Reese,’ born July 5, 1952, the second 
daughter of Mrs. Bertha Reese and the late 
Nelson Reese of Leacross. Two children were 
bom, Marlene Mae on Sept. 7, 971 and Colin 
David on Sept. 1974. Marleneisin grade 1X and 
‘Colin in grade VI at Tisdale, Brian and the chil- 
‘ren five on the farm at Runciman, He and 
Beverley are divorced, 

Heather married Theodore Franklin (Ted) 














Reese who was born July 14, 1945, second son of 
Mrs. Bertha Reexe. They were married on Valen= 
tine’s Day in 1975 and farm in the Leactoss dis 

‘Maxine married James Everett Sisson on 
Sept. 2, 1972, Everete was born May 26, 1952, 
eldest son of Mr. and Mrs. Glenn Sisson of 
Armley. They have four children, Roxanne 
Hazel, born Dee, 16, 1974, Evan Bert, Jan, 12, 
1977, Rachelle Heather, May 1, 1980 and Gavin 
lenin, Oct. 4, 1984, Everett and Maxine reside on 
sn acteage east of Tisdale. Their children attend 
School in Tisdale. Everett is in partnership in 
Tisdale Chrysler Dodee, 

Dad and Mom reside on the farm and enjoy 
travelling. Mom keeps busy making quilts and 
‘Dad helps the boys in seeding and harvest. 





ROSS COULTER 
subintted by Tink Coulter 

Ross was born on May 3, 1919. He was in the 
RCAF in Ontario, He married Alice Weese of 
Arborfeld, They owned a garage and service 
Station in Jordan River Distrit and later had the 
Massey Ferguson dealership in Arborfield. They 
moved to Tisdale for a few years, then t0 Rose 
Valley wheee they owned and operated the hotel 
fora number of years. They sod it and now Farm 
there. They have three children, Bill, Bob and 
Linda. Bill, born in 1947, is martied to Carolyn 
Butchare and they have three children, Jamie, 
(0974), Lindsay (1977) and Justin 0979). Bilis 
‘employed in computer business in Calsary. Bob, 
born in 1984, operates a service station he pur 
chased in Rose Valley, trom his Uncle Rae. 
Linda, born in 1989, ismartied to Michael Martin 
And they reside in Saskatoon. ‘They have two 
children Brennan (981) and Ashley (983). 








RAE IVAN COULTER 

mn 19411, Rae, who had been on the farm at 
‘Connell Creek, decided to try something else and 
‘went to Sudbury, Ont. to work in the mines, 
Eldred (Tink) and Hazel (Well) were married 
and were working there along with Ross. 1 
worked on te surface at the start at 38¢ per hour. 
1 id not weigh enough to go underground 
Eventually [operated the crusher underground 
for 35¢ an hour. came back home in 1942 as my 
father offered mea deal 0 farm with him since he 
was getting up in years 

Tp November 1942 married Mary A. Hyde of 
Mootedale, Sask. and we lived on the farm along 








with my father for @ while, He eventually bought 
‘thouse in Arborfeld and in 1952 I purchased the 
land from him. Finally we were on our own. 

1 worked at Sandy Stevenson's mill for sev 
ral winters while Mary stayed onthe farm, milk~ 
ing cows, caring for the animals as well our 
two girs. It was necessary for me to work in 
‘otder to finance the farming operation, 

My brother Jim and I farmed together from 
1952 until 1989. He had bought seven quarters of 
land from Cliff Clagett of Carrot River and 
bought all new machinery to farm which was a 
real treat for me to operate. Jim also operated 
Imperial Oil, as agent in Carrot River for 19 
years. In 1989 Jim had enough of farming. He 
ald the land and machinery 

'My brother Ross purchased the Massey Har- 
1s firm from Hans Magnus in Arborfeld and 1 
Worked for him and farmed the land after hours 
{ora while, Following this worked atthe Co-op 
in Arborfield for a period of time. During this 
time we bought @ house in Arborfield (1960) and 

the fem 

Toticed an advertisement for a manager and 
rechanie at a service station which had jut been 
completed. Henry Schweitzer and Vernon 
Eklund came and interviewed me and decided to 
hie me, I worked for the Archerwill Co-oper— 
ave Association for eight years which I enjoyed 
alot. The working conditions were excelent and 
the people of Archerwill were simply super 

In the meantime Ross and Alice, along with 
Unele Jack Boxall, purchased the Rose Valley 
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Hotel. When the Imperial Oil Garage and service 
station came up forsale, Ros convinced me that 
We should buy the garage and I would operate it 
Teft my job at Archerwill and Ross and 1 were 
partners until 1976 when I purchased his share. 1 
‘operated the service station unt 1982 when I sold 
to Ross's son, Robert Coulter. I stil own and 
‘operate the tow truck as this gives me something 
too. 

‘Our two girls are married and have children 
Beverley Anne marred William (Bil) Radke of 
Carrot River and they have two children. Their 
clder, Tammy, married Alain Boutin of 
Domremy, in December, 1985 in Las Vegas 
‘Their son, Bradley, is taking his grade XU Bill 
and Bey live in Prince Albert where Bill works at 
the pulp mil 

‘Beatrice marcied Ear Bjerland and they farm 
four miles north of Rose Valley. They have to 
adopted children, Jonathan (il) and Jodene 
Give). 

T belong to the Arborfild Elks Lodge #319 
which joined in 1984 and served as exalted ruler 
from 196 to 1963.1 joined the Masonic Lodge in 
Arborfield #206, G.R.S. AF and AM in 1961 and 
attend both lodges as much as possible 





PETER COURT FAMILY 

Peter Court was born in Austria in 1887. Ten 
years later he immigrated to the United States 
dnd subsequently moved to Canada, first setling 
in Canora, Sak. [e was in Manitoba on Feb. 26, 
1916 that he married Ann Wasslenczuk. She was 
bom in Poland in November, 1899. She came to 
Canada asa young gt. Following their mariage 
they moved to Hinsdale, Montana for a few 
years. In the 1930's they feturned to Canada 10 
arm in the Armley area. They also lived in the 
[New Osgoode District before moving 10 Tisdale 
Peier and four sons eft Tisdale in 1946 to make 
thelr home in Kinistino, Sask 

“Two sons, Nicholas and ohn were born in 
Hinsdale, Montana, Nick married Elsie 
Ukeainete from Tisdale, They had six children 
Robert, who married Joyce Mack, has three 
sons, Ronald married Wendy Breiter from 
‘Weldon, Sask, and they havea son and daughter 
Linda is married to Bill Hryciw and they have a 
family of three. These families all lve in Prince 
Albert, Sask, also another younger brother im. 
He is not marred. Donna and Charlie Fritshaw 
and two children live on a farm at Tisdale. The 
Youngest son, Jack, is at Tisdale as well. Elie 
lives there now too. Nick died in 1980, 

















ohn, who died in 1979, was married to Hazel 
Johuson from Kinstino, Thee children are Col~ 
leen ving in Vancouver, B.C., Wayne in Saska- 
toon, Sask. and Beverly is married to Malcolm 
MeLean and lives in Melfort. Joanne lives in 
Prince Albert. 

Bill martied Vearle Court. They’ have four 
sons, Ralph marred to Gladys Hourie have two 
children, Terry and Todd, who ate at home. 
‘These all live in Kinistino” Bill sr. is living at 
Raymore, Sask. Another son, Larry, from Bill's 
Fist martage, lives at Birch Hills, Sask. on & 
farm. Heismarvied to Kathy Jones and they have 
‘wo children, 

Mike married Faye Christianson from 
Kinistino and they have a son Bryan married to 
Susan Flodell. They have a daughter, Barbara, 
who is married to Stanley Robinson from 
Weldon, 

Calvin was a twin but his brother Clifford 
ied when only seven years old. He lives in 
Kinistino also, 

‘Nellie married Carl Oglestone and they lve at 
Perdue, Sask, Their children are Janet maried to 
Doug Greenwood, they have a family of three. 
Debbie and Lor live in Saskatoon. Kenny ives 
Regina and Keith is at home and does the farm~ 
ing 

Peter died in 1986 and Ann, who was living at 
Perdue, died in 1960. As well as farming the boys 
had 2 saweill in the winter. It was while working 
inthe bush that Bill had his leg cut and as result, 
‘thas boon suf since then, 

Alter coming to Kinstino, Nick farmed for a 
while, he then hada service station at Birch His 
few years and also did construction work, 

‘ohn worked as a mechanic for many years. 
Bill and Mike farmed, did brush cutting and they 
too were in the construction business. 

Calvin is trucking to various places. Nellie 
snd het husbaind have been farming. 

Peter, Nick and John ate buried in the 
Kinistino Cemetery and Annis buried at Leney, 
Sask 

















NAP AND ALINE COURTEAU 

1 accepted a teaching position at Waterfield 
School for 1985-56. My husband (Nap) and land 
‘son Guy came from the town of Zenon Park 
‘where my husband was born and raised. 

‘We took up residence in the small eacherage 
‘and would get our mail and supplies from Zenon, 
Park, The students were very well bebaved, co 








‘operative, hard-working, lovely children to work 
with, 

Our stay at the teacherage was concluded 
‘when te were Blessed with a son, Mickel in the 
Spring. However, this event wasa’t without com= 
Plications. During the Easter week-end, a severe 
Storm developed, blocking all the roads in the 
district. AS fate would have it, the stork was on 
it's way! Nap walked two miles through 
‘mamoth drifts to the closest neighbor in order to 
Phone Dr. Mandin. The doctor immediately 
chartered a bombadier, manned by Mr. Bruno 
TLeblans, to pick us up at theteacherage and drive 
us o Zenon Park, Needles to sa i was a relief 
When we arrived at our destination. We were very 
appreciative for the assistance 

‘Our stay at Waterfield School was short but 
for me it was a rewarding experience with truly 
fine students. Napand Lalso have fond memories 
of the people we met while residing there. 





WILLIAM COVE 
submitted by Bob Wallis, 

ll came this area from Windthorst, Sask 
where it was dried out atthe time but his home 
‘was near Brandon, Man 








He came to Walter Day's from Walter Ben 
son's, Hestayed at Walter Day's fo three or four 
years and worked for Wellie MeCorriston for a 
Short time one winter. 

“After leaving here he was nthe Army and was 
‘known to return from overseas, 





GEORGE CRAGG 

Twas born in 1917 and am now 69 years old 
My dad's name was Flet Cragg. I'm sure there 
are some people living around Armley who 
‘would remember him. We lived in the Ditton 
Park area but Armley was our town for about 10, 
Years util the CNR went 10 Carrot River, then 
‘Aylsham was a litle closer, 

We travelled mostly with horses in those days 
asthe roads were just clay. My first experience 
‘ith ears was a Model T Ford. The Araey and 
Ditton Park ministers were taking the school Kids 
to Barrier Lake for afew days to camp and get 
some Bible education. Well, itrained and the old 
ars got stuck. We had to push and shove them 
nearly all the way there, John and Leonard Hay~ 
ward were with us, We did litle fishing and a 
Tew fish were caught, We rolled one in clay and 
putt in coals to bake. We left the insides inthe 
Tish don’t know if we were ever forgiven oF not. 

When vas 17, {bought a quarter of land in 
the Carrot River ‘area, It was crown land that 
went for S130 an acre. Well, wetried to farm, cut 
ordwood and worked in the saw mils 

| married Rheta Temple when I was 25 yeats 
‘old, We raised four children, Wess, Fem, Fred 
lind Les. Shorty after we were married, we 
moved to New Westminster, B.C. Tor awhile. 1 
‘worked in a sawmill here and we sawed timbers 
for the bridges on the Alaska highway. These 
timbers were treated with creosote, bolt holes 
dalled and they were ready 10 st up 

soon came back to the farm at Carrot River 
but it was tough going. So I got a job on the 
CNR, rebuilding the rail grade, We lived at 
Anmley, Nicklen’s Siding, in box cars, and 
bought our food at Fred Messner’ store. We had 
8 few dance parties atthe hotel. I thnk the hotel 
‘manager's name was Alex. 

‘One day we were going to work west of 
Armley. The road bed had slid out from under 
the track where they had made a big fll in the 
valley. We got the motor cars stopped and 
backed off. The track was just hanging in mid 
air, The foreman took the motor ear across the 
way it was and went 10 Ridgedale to stop the 
tain, Flat cars of cinders were hauled in and we 
shoveled them into the hole. I doa"t remember 
how many car loads there were. We worked 
several days using four different ews, It was 
About a week before the tain went across and the 
passengers walked across, This was a temporary 
Jb atthe side of the track. They were going to 








‘put pilings and things in before heavy loads went 
[cross I didn't work on that. 

T went back to farming again inthe summer. 1 
bought a savmill and sawed lumber in the winter. 
Wan McCullough hauled lumber for me. I saved 
2 Jot of lumber for Bill Boxall and others in the 

“Time has gone very fast. Myson Fred doesthe 
farming now and I help out. Thavea trap Tine 20 
niles oF more north of Nipawin. That is how 1 
spend most of my winter now. 


WILLIAM AND THEA CROMBIE 

1am, Mes. Bill Crombie, Thea (Susie) Jensen 
1 was born in Norway, and came to Canada wien 
was 3 years old, We first settled at Woodlands, 
Man. in 192 lived there for a couple of years, 
‘then moved 10 Waterhen, Man. 

Tn 1938 T came to Saskatchewan to the 
Pontrilas Disrit to work for the Crombies, 

‘Walter and Matilda had two sons, William 
(Bill) and Walter and a daughter, Myre. The 
Crombies came from Gladstone, Man. and 
hhomesteaded inthis area for @ number of years, 
before coming tothe Pontrlas District. 

T did the housework and helped often with 
herding cattle on the oad allowance with Walter 
Crombie. He passed asvay inthe fall of 1935, 

THwas here I met Bill and we were mated in 
the spring of 1936, We drove to Nipawin with a 
team of horses and cutter to be marie. 

Th 1938 my family moved from Manitoba 
also, to this area just a mile north of us, By this 
time wehad adaughter Norma, and ason, Edwin 
Billy. We used to enjoy walking out 0 visit. We 
had lots of fun times. We got a car then and 
because Bill gave up trying to learn to drive, I 
learned t0 drive, 0 then we quit driving horses. 

‘We had three more daughters while living 
hee, ene, Lillian and Bernice. Bernice was the 
baby when we moved, in 1944, three miles farther 
‘west, close fo Sandwell School so that we could 
‘get the children to school. We were lose enough, 
so sometimes they came home for dinner. 

‘Aller moving west we had five more children, 
‘daughters, Ruby and Evelyn and sons, Kenneth, 
Donald and Calvin. Bil’s mother passed away in 
September of 1946. My mother passed away a 
year later in September, 1947, and my father in 
July of 1833. 

“Threshing time was always exciting with all 
the men to cook for, 

‘Out family are all maried now. Norma mar— 


















ried Walter Sall. They have thee children; Glen, 
Gloria and Linda. They live in Nipawin. 

‘Edwin married Bernice Spangler. They have 
two children, Debbie and Dennis. They are farm 
ing north of Ridgedale, 

Tene martied Sherman Leach, They have 
four children; Ruthea, Neomie, Stephen and 
David. They live at Pullman, Michigan, USA. 

Tillian married George Haines. They have 
five children; Eugene, Ramona, Robert, Randy 
and Coral. They live in Salmon Arm, B.C. 

Bernice married Jim Sabiston. They have 
seven children; Darryl, Brian, Edward, Barbara, 
Stewart, Bernard and Sandra. They live in 
Meadow Portage, Man. 

Ruby married Dave Maier. They have five 
children; Wesley, Cart, Owen, Darren and Kila. 
They lve in Carrot River. 

Evelyn married Leon St. Onge. They have 
three children; Rene, Jeanette and Raymond, 
‘They live in Mara, B.C. 

‘Kenneth marsied Marlene Valley. They have 
thee children; Patricia, Deryl and Stacy. They 
lve in Nipawin, 

‘Donald married Linda Robinson. They have 
two children; Natasha aad Deon. They live St. 
Paul, Alta 

Calvin married Louise Pardy. They have two 
children; Shawn and Ryan. They liveon the farm 
land he is farming with Edwin, 

We belong to the Seventh Day Adventist 
Church 

Bill passed away in January 1974 

Thave 36 grandchildren. My oldest grandson, 
Giten, married Connie O'Halleran and have & 
‘daughter, Jasmine Grace. They live in, 

Ata. So fam a great-Grandma now! 








J. R. ERNEST CROSSON 






TEmest Crosson was born on Sept 2 
his parents’ home on 23-14-30 W1 in the Little 
Bluff District, Moosomin, AC that time Moos 
fomin was in 'the North West Territories. His 
parents, Harriet (Plewes) and Joseph Benjamin 
‘Crosson had come from Ontario and settled on 
their land in 189, 

‘Ernest served overseas in World War I and 
then took a course in agriculture in Winnipeg. He 
lived on and farmed his parents land all hs life 
11930 he boughe the NW 26-48-14 W2 north- 
‘east of Armley. He used to put his crop in at 
Moosomiin where he lived, then come north to 








pat his crop in, When he first started farming in 
the Armley area there were no weeds. Later years 
he had someone to summerfaliow as he didn't 
come back again until it was time to harvest the 
‘crop. He used to get James Burrows, whose wile 
Flossie was Ernest's cousin to come from Jordan 
River where he lived to help putin the crop and 
harvest it. Ernest ever lived here and sold his 
land to George Whyte in 1944 when he married. 

"Emest thought the land up here was great; 
you could work half @ mile before you turned 
Around, there were no stones, no ills, just 160 
fcres, a quarter section. It was so dry at Moos- 
‘omin in th early 1930's tha almost nothing arew 
fand the ditches were full of topsoil, Ernest’ 
‘enthusiasm forthe land up north and the dry, 
‘dusty weather being experienced at Moosomin, 
brought Joe and Vera Plewes and two children, 
Hrowatt Bell and Mrs. Plewes and daughter Elva 
to the Arorfield district in 934, 

‘Ernest married Gertrude Axten in 944. They 

five children, Carole, Robert, Carman, 

Shicly and Verna 

Ernest enjoyed baseball, hockey and in later 
years, curling, He was talented at wate witching, 

Tm 1974 he bought a house in Moosomin but 

ways farmed in the summer. 

‘He died on April 30, 1982 and is buried at 

Moosomin, 








{ORDON AND ZILPHA (LAIDLAW) 
CUMMINGS 
submitted by Gordon 

Zilpha Laidlaw was born June 28, 194 at 
Stranraer, Sask., the fourth daughter of William 
and Mabel Laidiow. The family of seven moved 
to Armley in 1929 and resided inthe same yard as 
Mrs. Laidlaw’s sister, Mrs. Ed Richards. Zilpha 
worked out at various homes in the area and at 
Frank Kasun's store in town. While at Armley 
she was active in the Young People's Club. tn 
1940 she went 10 Nakusp, B.C. and worked for 
Captain Wright who was skipper of a boat on 
Arrow Lakes. From there she went to her sister 
‘Vera Ennest in B.C. and helped her when her 
daughter, Marie, was born. In 1941 she came 10 
Calgary and enlisted in the Air Force. Basie 
‘raining was taken in Toronto, cooking school in 
‘Guelph and then a posting to Hagearsville, Ont, 
‘This was followed by moves to Dauphin, Man, 
and then to Calgary where she remained for the 
‘uration ofthe war, 

‘Gordon Cummings was bornin Arborfield on 
‘April 5, 1917, the only son of Me. and Mrs. Fred 
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Cummings. His mother passed away the day 
following the birth of his sister Belle in 1920 and 
‘much ofthe early years Were spent inthe family 
Of hs uncle Frank Cummings. After schooling 
taken at Arborfield area schools, he worked at 
various jobs inthe district including helping on 
the Waker and Frank Lindsay farms and at Deve 
Bryden’s. In 1939 Gordon worked as second man 
inthe Pool elevator at Armley when Earle Ready 
was agent. For a. time he was employed by 
[Aubrey Lloyd who had the B.A. Bulk Oilagency, 
trucking and service station. Later he worked in 
the elevators at Zenon Park and Arborfield 
Gordon joined the Air Force on Nov. 6, 141 and 
‘went overseas withthe 6th Group Bomber com 
‘mand in April, 163. He spent the remainder of 
the war years England, returning to Regina for 
his discharge in September, 1948. He went to 
Calgary and it was there that he and Zilpha were 
marred Sept. 26, 145. They returned to Armley 
for their wedding dance and left soon after for 
Powell River, B.C 

‘Gordon obtained work as a carpenter and 
continued in that profession until retirement in 
1977 

Ti was at Powell River that both their boys 
were born, ilon June 22,946 and Jim on June 
20, 1951, Gordon and Jim sill reside in Powell 
River and Bil lives, with his family, in Maple 
Ridge, B.C. There are three grandchildren 

Ziipha passed away on Oct. 10, 1984 after 
‘many Years strugele with cancer, 








‘THE FRANK CURRIE FAMILY 

Frank was born at Arden, Manitoba on Aug. 
16, 1895. He received his education in Edrans, 
Man, 








Frank and Ania Cura 





Frank married Annie Thelma MeNee Healey 
st Gladstone, Man. on Nov. 18, 1924. They 
farmed at Edrans until 1929 hen they moved to 
the Armley District 

The eldest daushter, Donelda Elen, was born 
at Edrans on Aug. 22,1926. 

‘Clarence James, the oldest son, was born 
Mare 13,1928 at Stat City, Saskatchewan. 

rank and Annie moved to the Armley Dis 
triton tothe NW 10-48-18 W2. 

‘William Frank was born on the farm on May 
8, 1936, 

Mary-Anne Jeanette was born May 23, 1942 
at Ridgedale 

Patricia Isabelle Grace, the youngest was 
‘born March 22, 1946 in Nipawin 

rank and Annie built « house in Nipawin in 
1946 and began to live there, but continued to 
farm, 

Clarence married Thelma Smith of Codette in, 
1952, Bill married Berna Walton of Nipawin in 
1956. Mary-Anne marred Glen King of Centr 
Butte in 1962, Pat married Allan Chapman of 
Frenchman Butte in 1965. 

Frank and Annie sold the farm in 1965 and 
‘moved to Nipawin. When in town Frank worked 























several yeas at the hospital in Maintenance. He 
also worked for many winters as a caretaker at 
the Nipawin Skating Rink, 

‘Clarence lives in Saskatoon and now works 
for Hertz Bus Lines, Clarence and Thelma have 
three daughters: Lana, Sharan and Lynn. 

Bill lives in Nipawin and works forthe Rural 
‘Municipality. Bill and Berna have four children: 
Dean, Shelby, Tim and Peasy 

‘Mary-Anne and Glen have three sons: Robin, 
Colin and Evan, 

Pat teaches at Invermere, B.C. Pat and AL 
have two daughters — Carrie and Cathy. 

Frank enjoyed curling in his younger years. 
He also enjoyed hockey and baseball. He liked to 
read and watch television, Heloved his home and 
prefered to spend time there. 

Donelda passed away in 1982 and was fol- 
lowed shorty after by Frank in 1983, Both are 
sadly missed by all near and dear to them. 

Annie has now moved into Pionoir Heights 
Acone time Annie used to be quite a curler; she 
now keeps herself busy playing shuffleboard 
‘which isn't nearly as strenuous. She also enjoys 
Kiting, crocheting and listening to music. She is 
happy spending her time visiting new and old 
friends. She also spends many hours visting her 
children, grandchildren and great-grand- 
children, Ane also enjoys traveling to the coast 
to spend a month or so visiting her sisters, 








KATHLEEN (WHITE) CURRIE 

1 attended grades 1 to IX at Waterfield 
School, grades X, XI, and XI at Tisdale Unit 
Composite Schooi, graduating June, 1962. After 
sraduation I moved o Tisdale where I worked at 
the Bank of Montreal until [got married. 

Avery important event in my life was my 
baptism as one of Jehovah's Witnesses Aug. 24, 
1963, Iehas been my constant endeavor ever since 
to share the wonderful hope I learned from the 
Bible with others 

T maeried Robert Gordon Cuttie (Bob) of 
Rose Valley, Sask, March 27, 1968, Bob is also 
one of Jehovah's Witnesses, We spent most of 
‘ur fist nine years of married fife in Tisdale, 
Rose Valley and Langenburg districts during 
Which time Bob made our living by doing carpen- 
try work, operating a feedlot and trucking. We 
‘moved to Calgary in August, 1973 where Bob was 
part owner and manager ofa roof truss plant for 
‘period of time and then we set up our own Ltd, 
(Co,, doing carpentry work. When the recession 

































hit Calgary there was not much carpentry work 10 
be found s0 we moved to Lloydminster in Febru 
fry, 1985, where we reside at present 

‘We have been blessed with two children, a 
daughter, Fern Galeen, born in Tisdale in 1968, 
anda son, Carman Del, bora in Yorkion in 1968, 
‘They have both been areal source of joy tousand 
great pals foreach other. Fern graduated from 
high schoot in Calgary June, 1982 and has spent 
her time since then in the full-time ministry as 
‘onc of Jehovah's Witnesses, She supports herself 
‘by means ofa part-time word processing job a @ 
large law firm, Macleod Dixon, Calgary. Car~ 
‘mans in grade X1 at Lloydminster Comprehen- 
‘Sve High School. He seems to have inherited his 
Dad's creative ability and enjoys doing carpentry 
‘work with his Dad during some of his ime off 
from school. He is taking coures on electricity, 
drafting, automotives, etc. in high sehoot and 
throughly enjoys that. He, too, takes an interest, 
in spreading the Bible's message and spends 
‘much of his free time doing so 

Thave not spent much time since our marriage 
working away from home, The teaching and 
training of our children has always been very, 
important to me. This is no doubt a value 
learned from Dad because he always thought of 
the welfare of his family and in his own way 
{aught us children some ofthe things of ral value 
In life and principle to lve by. We have always 
felt the importance of doing the same for our 
children, Besides Bob's and my childhood train 
ing, having the Bible's principles and guidelines 
to go by has really been a great help to usin doing 
this. Something else I have enjoyed doing over 
the years has been sewing for our family, Te has 
fiven me a real sense of accomplishment and 

















a8 well as providing clothing 
for the family at'a low cost during financially 
oor times. Besides that, it kept me home with 
bur family. 





FRED AND GERTRUDE DANCE 
asremembered by Tan Smith 

Tred arrived in 1905 to homestead three quar— 
ters, one inherited from his brother Ed. He left 
fand rented his land, later returning with his wife 
Gertrude, along with their two children, Win 
nifred Helen May and Jack, Gertrude’s son from 
previous marriage. They came fom the Detroit 
ftea 0 southern Manitoba in the early 1920's, 
‘vere they ad farmed fora few yeas. 

Th the middle 20's, they moved back to the 
Waterfield District, where they farmed the N/ 
and SEV of 36-47°14-W2. They lived one mile 
north of the Hubert Smith farm, Fred received 
patent in 1920, Gertrude was anurse by trade and 
Avery pleasant women, Fred always had time to 
Stop and vist whenever neighbors were passing 
ty. 

1 remember in about 1932 coming around the 
curve in the road with Dad, in the buggy, and 
there was the largest herd of cattle I had ever 
seen. All these cattle were more than Fred had 
bargained for asthe winters were long and feed 
was Scarce. Many of them died from a disease or 
‘ot enough feed. Fred seemed tobe chasing catle 
all the time as fences were poor back in those 
days 

Fred had a voice which carried quite a dis 
tance. Fred hired an Englishman 10 help him 
break some land. This Englishman had a voice 
much ike Fred's. His job was to guide the plow 
and Fred's was driving the horses. Both would 
Shout atthe horses, at the top of thei lungs —as 
many neighbors ean vouch for. 

In the spring, about 1934, Gertrude had a 
tooth ache. Fred was seeding at the time, but 
Gertrude Kept after him 10 take her 10 Tisdale 
(about 22 miles avay) to have it pulled out. After 
2 few days Fred reluctantly hooked two horses to 
the democrat and started off for Tisdale. About 
half way there Gertrude’s tooth quit aching and 
she suggested they turn back home. Fred said he 
wasn't wasting the time ase ad six teeth that 
‘were giving him trouble. They arrived in Tisdale 
justin time to meet the doctor coming down the 
path with his bag, going on a house call He told 
Fred he didn’t have time to pull his teth, Fred 
would have none ofthis, so after some bargain 
ing, @ deal was made. The doctor would pull 
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them, without any freezing, for nothing — if 
Fred didn’t make a sound. Fred, being short of 
money and the doctor, trying to collect his fee, 
imagine this combination, In the end the doctor 
‘was he loser, hecouldn't make Fred holler. Asi, 
the words of Fred, “I dida’t make a murmur” 

Gertrude and her children went back to 
Detroit. Fred stayed on for another two Years, 
and then he went back to the States. I remember 
them well, they were both good t0 me, though I 
was only young at the tim. 

‘Fred and Jack came back for a vist in the 
carly 70's, Feed was in his 90°s and Jack in his 
10's. Last word we had was that they lived in, 
Florida. 1 imagine both Gerirude and Fred have 
passed on by nov. 





MR. AND MRS. WALTER DAY 
submitted by Mildred Kitching and Sturdee 
Nicklen 

‘Walter Day was born in England Oct. 29, 
1886. Hecame to Canada from Liverpool in 903, 
st about 17 years of age. He had quite @ good 
feducaton. Think he stopped in Manitoba as 60 
‘many immigrants did and then came on to Prince 
Albert in 1904. He had three brothers who also 
came ovt about the same time, Harry, Robert 
and Joseph. He came to Tisdale in 1908 and 
hhomesteaded in the Armley istrict in 907 on SE 
2-48-18-W2 and in 1909 led on SE 7-48-14-W2 
His three brothers homesteaded the ret of See 
tion 7. He used to drive a livery team in Tisdale 
for one ofthe livery barns. One of his brothers 
led in a lumber eamp east of Tisdale; he had 
Typhoid Fever. The other two joined the Army in 
the it World War when it broke out. They were 
both killed overseas. Welter acquired ther land 
and farmed it up ¢0 1964, 
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He married Mary Estella Campell in 1923, 
augther of Peter and Charlotte Campell who 
‘owned and operated a hotel in Tisdale and settled 
‘om his faem in Armley. Mrs. Day's nephew, 
‘ames McKibbon, came and lived with them and 
attended school at Manlius School for a number 
of years. 

‘Walter served on council as Councilor for 14 
years, starting in the year 1924 to 1948. He also 
Served as Reeve for seven years (932 to 1938) for 
the RM, of Connaught #457. He was very active 
in community affair, Mrs, Day was also very 

‘They both enjoyed curling and playing cards 
alter bought livestock Tor the Livestock Pool 
for quite # number of years. He also kept alot of 
cattle and horses In is ater years on the farm he 
Tented it t several different neighbors. I rented 
the farm in 1989 to 1964 and bought it in 1964. 
Walter bought a house in Tsdalein the same year 
and moved to tov. 

MF. and Mrs. Day celebrated their Golden 
Wedding Anniversary inthe summer of 1973. On 
‘August 13 of the same year, Walter passed away 
‘uite suddenly in Saskatoon hospital. The ser~ 
‘ies were held from the Presbyterian Church in 
‘Tindale. Mrs, Day passed away in Tisdale in 
February 1977. Her interment is also in Tisdale 
Cemetery 











JOHN AND MARY DENNISON 
Submitted by Pat McKee 

Joh Joseph Dennison (1883-1957) was born 
in Ireland and came to Canada atthe age of 21 
While a patient at the Winnipeg Hospital he met 
[Laura Marion Scot, who was nursing there athe 
time. They were matried in 1908. During 
hhe became a master plumber and worked at Cres~ 
cent Creamery in Winnipeg, 

Tn I9I8 they moved to Tisdale with their fve 
children, where Jobn took care of the Tisdale 
‘Waterworks and Laura continued nursing in her 
home. In 1920 they took up a homestead NE 
22-48-15-W2, 26 miles north of Tisdale, eight 
ils from Ridgedale, Sask. 

Laura Marion Dennison (1882-1943) was 
nurse and doctor to many. There was searcely & 
home in the entire community that she had not 
nursed in, Laura Dennison (lovingly called 
“Denny” by her frends and family) travelled by 
horse and cutter for miles, at times experiencing a 
frost bitten face, to deliver a baby, where she 
stayed for 0 days caring forthe mother, the baby 
nd the entire Family 
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During their life on the homestead a cyclone 
hit Ridgedale, They just got che tail end oft but 
the high winds and che terrible rain storm that 
developed were very Irightening. Another time 
there was bush fire across the creek, close to the 
buildings. They stayed dressed all night with the 
horses harnessed and ready to leave ifthe fre 
should jump the creek; fortunately it didn’t and 
all went wel 

Dennison children from the eldest 

Irene Loulsa (907-1964) was born in Port 
Arthur, Ont, and married Axel E. Bergquist in 
1925, They lived in Ridgedale and ran an imple 
ment business there for 20 years then moved to 
Vancouver where both are interred. They had 
two children: Agnes (Creed) of Vancouver and 
Edward of New Orleans, Louisiana, USA. 

‘Laura Viola (1908-1983) was born in Bran- 
don, Man. and marred William Charles Palmer 
in 1927. They farmed seven miles north of 
Ridgedate until their retirement, when they 
‘moved to Nipawin, Sask, Both were cremated in 
Saskatoon, They had seven children; Willam of 
Flin Flon, Man, Clarence of Nipawin, James of 
Nipawin, John (Aus. 1941-Dec. 194, faterced in 
Ridgedale), Dorothy (Beauliua) of Prince Alber, 
Sask., Doris (Vhal) of Nipawin and Phyllis 
(Ghields) of Saskatoon, Sask 

Tillian (1912-1970) was born in Winnipeg and 
married Henry Wutzke who worked in the 
Timber indastry in Lumby, B.C. Both are in 
terred in Vernon, B.C. They had four children; 
Emest of Toronto, Arthur of Prince George, 
B.C., Eleanor (Riczu) of Lumby, and Elaine 
(Beck) of Calgary 

Patricia was born in Winnipeg Dec. 2, 1913, 
and is marred to Charles MeKee, a CN engineer 
of Prince Albert. They are now retired and living, 
‘ona farm north of Prince Albert. They have two, 
childrens Shirley (Bessette) of Prince Albert and 
Mervin of Saskatoon. 

‘Arthur (917-1978) was born in Winnipeg and 
married Amanda Larson in 1943, He worked at 
Burns in Prince Albert, They are interred in 
Prince Albert, They had three children; Sharon 
(Zarasehule), Lynn (MeNabb) and Valerie 
‘Burns, all esiding in Prince Alber. 

















JOHN DENYER HISTORY 
‘submitted by Luey Breadner 

“John was bora at Godalnieng, Surrey, Eng 
land in 1888, He immigrated to Canada in 1907, 
His early life was spent working in the lumber 





nills, north of Prince Albert and building the 
‘alload near Grande Prairie, B.C. 

In 915, John married Lizeie Smith at Regina. 
‘They had a daughter Luey (see George Breadner 
history) and lost an infant soa, William. Lizzie 
passed avvay in 192 

Tn 1923, John married ory Cole and they 
secled on a farm east of Regina. They had two 
daughters; Dorothy (Mrs. John Ceraiuk) and 
Eunice (Mrs. Ray Roney). 

He left the farm in 1954 and moved to Tisdale 
John farmed in the Waterfield District until 1988 
inhen he retired into Tisdale. Ivory passed away 
in 159, John moved to Darlingford, Man. in 
1962 where he resided until he pasted aviay in 
wm, 





ERVINE M. J. DERBOWKA. 

Ervine M. J. Detbowka, Farmer, (born Aus. 
17,1955 at Tisdale, Sask.) purchased SE 34 and 
SW 35-47-15 W2 from Harold Marsonette in 
July, 1978. Ervine has farmed this land since 
1978. The house standing-on the home quarter 
(SW 35) has been vacant since the Marsonettes 
sold the land to Ervine, however itis sil stand: 
ing 

Ervine marred Wendy A. Stafford in July, 
198i, We resided in Ridgedale from that date unt 
the summer of 984. Wendy was born in Melfort, 
Sask. on June 21,1961 and is legal seretary, In 
the summer of 1984 Ervine and Wendy built a 
now house and moved to the farm being SW 
I8-48-15-W2. They currently reside there with 
their som Landon Michacl Dechowka bora Feb, 
7.1985, 


MARILYN (MORGAN) DESMARAIS 

‘On Dee, 3, 1980 I became the thitd child born 
to Mr. and Mrs. Charles Morgan. I was born in 
Tisdale and raised on Dad and Mom's farm one 
mile west of Armley 

Being from a large family there was always 
tows to do — ike picking berries by the pails fll 
and helping with the house chores ata very early 
age. [used to help Grandma Morgan with het 
house chores too, She lived in a house across the 
yard 

started school in 1956, We trekked the mile 
toand from Manlius School. In 1962 we had tobe 
buted to Ridgedale School. I certainly didn't like 
the change, I graduated from grade XII in 1970 
and enrolled at Olds College, Olds, Alt. in Sep 
tember. I graduated from aS 
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1971 and went to Winnipeg in November, 1971 
where I worked asa cook atthe Husky Restau- 
Fant in Headingly. {didn't ike Winnipes much, 
S01 quit my job and hitched a ride back to Dad's 
farm in July 1972. 1 got a job working at the 
‘Armley Hotel and worked there for about a yea. 
The hotel was sold so 1 found a job, cooking 
again, at the M and K Restaurant. After awhile 
Tisdale got to be a boring place so I packed that 
up and moved to Edmonton for a couple of 
months 

‘Then in June 1975 I moved to Prince George 
‘Again I was back cooking. worked at that for 
two and a half years. I “retired” from gril 
cooking then in 1977, 

(On Nov. 12,1977 I married Garry Desmarais, 
cxiginally from the Pre St. Marie area, Our son, 
Garry dr. was born Feb, 17, 1978 in Prince 

'B.C, We moved back to Saskatchewan 











promising there and Iwas used to city life by this 

‘Wemoved to Edmonton in 1980 and I worked 
for awhile. On March 6, 1981 our daughter, 
‘Amanda was bora, We sil reside in Edmonton 
and manage to g0 back to visit Dad and Mom on 
the farm aswell as other neighbors. I's interes 
ing to find out where people are living and what 
changes have taken place. It's always nce 10 20, 
hhome to the quiet, of the country and come back 
to the nosy city. 

“Memories are 100 many to list of this litle 
‘community, but they ate there when one wants 0 





CAROL ANN (EADE) DESROSIERS 
1, Carol Ann, was born June 18, 1997, third 
‘oldest daughter of Leonard and Clara Eade, then 
fof Armley. T went to school from 1943-1946 at 
‘Armley Rural School, My parents then sold thelr 
farm and moved to Silver Stream district and 1 
‘continued school at Silver Steam until 1933 

T matried Daniel Desrosiers of Bjorkdale, 
‘Sask. on Aug. 5, 1961. We lived at Snow Lake, 
Man. then Calgary and then we moved back to 
Saskatchewan for a year but decided we liked 
Alberta so moved to Sylvan Lake for six years. 
Since then we moved to Eckville, 12 miles west of 
Sylvan Lake and have our own home here 

Dan sa carpenter working on large construc- 
tion around the area (gas plans, ete). We have 
thee children, Daniel Dean Jr. (“Danny”) was 
born in Calgary, Dec. 2, 1964, He is presently 
taking. an Electronic Technician course at 
N.AILT. in Edmonton for theee months out of 
the year and the other nine months he works at 
the local T-V. shop. Next year is his lst year 10 
set his diploma, 

Michele Louise was born in Calgary, Jan 5 
1966. She works at Festival Ford, a car-truck 
dealership in Red Deer, as a receptionist and 
‘Switchboard operator. She enjoys singing and 
has sung at local functions, rodeo's, weddings, 
<tc. She plan to join a band. She started singing 
in public at nine Years of aze. 

‘Corey Craig was born Sept. 5, 1970 at 
Eckille. He Just finished his grade 1X and is 
imoresed in auto body work. He plans to go to 
Red Deer Composite High School next year 10 
take a course in auto body. 

‘We can see the Rocky Mountains from our 
patio doors, being only about $0 miles from 
them. We love our life in Alberta 





















ELLEN (CASKEY) DICK 

Took all my schooling at Waterfield School 
from 1930-39, grades IX. twas possible then, if 
there was room in the school, for us to take 
Correspondence Courses for Grades IX and X. It 
cost §2 each year for the course. The teacher 
‘which was Mr. B, Zado for me, helped us when 
hh had time and corrected our courses, and also 
sggested we do two hours homework every- 
fight, It must have been worry for our parents 
to send us in the cold weather as we had about 
‘seo miles (o walk and there wasn't any phone st 
the school, We were fortunate as we went sith 
four cousins, the Bill and Frank Whites. The 
highlights of she school year were the Christmas 
Concert and the Sports Day. Our annual holiday 
was the Connaught Fair held at Silver Stream. 
‘We went to Sunday School at the school on 
Sundays. 
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‘There wasn't any unemployment then. I 
could get los of workin the district and at home, 
worked at the Co-op store in Armley from 
1945-49, 

In 1949 | married Robert Dick of Ridgedale, a 
farmer on the SW 19-48-15. In 1980 David Robert 
was born, in 1985 Jamie Clifford and in 1962 
Margaret Jean, David weat (0 Sandwell School 
for si years, then they all went to Ridgedale 
‘School and got their Grade XII. David took & 
too-year course in Civil Technology at Sas 
ketchewan Technical Institute at Moose Ja. He 
went to Winnipeg and in 1983 marred Pat Pas- 
‘sky, ho has her Bachelor of Commerce degree 
fnd works ata firm of Chartered Accountants. 
David works with Sawatsky Construction, 

Jamie took four years at the University of 
Saskatchewan in Saskatoon and got his Bachelor 
of Science (Adv.) and now works for Canadian 








Agriculture as a Record of Performance dairy 
inspector. In 1982, he bought NE 19-48-15 and 
‘makes his home with us. 

“Margaret took two years at Kelsey Insite in 
Saskatoon and now sa Registered Nurse. In 1985 
‘she married Garth Bradley who is with the Bank 
of Commerce at Wadena, Sask. Margaret works 
at the hospital 

We are now retired but stil live on our farms 
Which is ented. 








ETHEL (LLOYD) DITTMAN 

1, Ethel Hazel, was born on Feb. 24,1931 at 
‘Armley, to Murray and Vera (Witzer) Lloyd. My 
‘mother was born in Tollin, Estonia, She came to 
Canada when she was two years old with her 
parents. 

Tas raised on a quarter section adjacent to 
Bill Boxall. My grandfather, E. B. Lloyd, gave 
iy father a quarter section when he married. The 
SW21-48-14-W2, The house Lean remember was 
simple frame, two-story with a wood stove in 
the center. Ihave heard my mother was the frst 
to have running water in the district. My father 
constructed a reservoir and gravity fed the 
Kitchen tap. I can also remember my mother 
putting butter down the well to keep it coo, 

‘The thing I remember most about my life in 
‘Armley s whenever my mother baked I was the 
‘one to take a piece of the baking to Ben Piper 
‘who lived acrors the road. 

‘Our family let Armley in 1935. Our house 
had burned so Dad sold out to Bill Boxall, 
bought a truck, puta box on the back, loaded us 
Kids in it and headed for the United Scates. We 
bought a dairy farm and worked hard during the 
depression. My father went to work at the 
Shipyards when the war started. 

T was married 10 my first husband, Lloyd 
Belz, for 25 years. He was employed by the 
World Health Organization and we spent alot of 
time in other parts of the world. We had four 
ctildren. Joan P. Albert, 33, of Shelion, Wash. 
Works for our Corps of Engineers and will be an 
slectrcal engineer. Howard L. 32, of Spokane, 
Wash. isin college studying to bea math teacher. 
Jenifer. 30, of Vancouver, Wash. i studying to 
bea mechanical engineer. Sue Jane Roberts, 28, 
of Ashland, Oregon. is our artist and she loves to 
work with color. At the moment she does uphol- 
stery. 

‘Tam now marred to my second husband, 
Ronald Dittman, He is the retired owner of & 











meat packing plant 
Wash 


“My father passed away in 1988 ands buried in 


the Silver Stream Cemetery beside his son, 
Kazan, 


We live in Vancouver, 


GEORGE AND EVA (CLOKE) 
DOBSON 
‘submited by Donna Dobson 

‘George Howard Doug Dobson was born in 
Belfast, Northern Ireland on May 21, 1896, the 
youngest of seven children born to John’ and 
‘Annie (MeCullough) Dobson. John had a small 
10 acre holding of land in Ireland and worked 
hard to make a meagre living for his family. His 
family had originally come from South Hamp- 
ton, England. 

George left Ireland in June of 1920 and 
accompanied by Mr. Bill Smyth, salled for Can~ 
‘ada, George joined his two older brothers, Hugh 
fand James, who were farming near Earl Gray, 
Sask 

In 1926, George moved to the Silver Stream 
‘area to Farm, It was here that he met Bva Cloke 
‘and on July 7, 1928 they were married, 

[Eva Gladys Cloke was born at Silver Stream 
‘on Sept. 29,1910 to William and Mageie (Mat 
thews) Cloke. She was one of seven children. She 
recalls the day her brother John drowned in the 
Teather River at Silver Stream and also the death 
fof her brother, Charlie from “dropsy"". The 
Cloke children went to school at Silver Sizeam 
School 

Tm 1929 George and Eva left Silver Stream to 
‘etum tothe Regina area to farm, however, hard 
times followed them. They struggled’ with 
rousht, the Depression and the increased 
responsibilities of @ family. Their family 
increased and times got very tough, Over the next 
Several years they worked and farmed at various 
places in their strugele with hard times and bad 
fuck, until George's health began to fail and in, 
1954 they moved to Nipawia, 

‘George and Eva had 12 children: 

ohn married Evelyn Devine. They and their 
family of five children live in Brampton, Ont 

Exelya lives in Irvine California, USA. 

Frank married Mina Quinn, they liven Eliot 
Lake, Oat. and have three children. 

Mary and her husband Fred Brann live in 
‘Aylsham, Sask. and have 12 children 

Doreen Cramer and her family of three tive in 
Carrot River, Sask 
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Ruth Lanestead livesin Crystal Springs, Sask 
and has one child 

Don married Donna Handyside of the For- 
ster District. They and their family of two live at 
Tisdale, Sask 

Marge lives in Winnipee. 

Martha Crundwell and her family of three 
live in Saskatoon, Sask 

fed Gerry Bangsund of Weyburn 

ain with thei family of wo, 
‘Norman ives in Eliot Lake, Ont.and has one 
child. 

Violet died at the age of six in 1941 from 
Rheumatic fever, She is buried at Mistatim, Sask, 

In his later years, George very much enjoyed 
his garden, his cat, dog and visits from his chil- 
dren, grandchildren and great-grandchildren 
(Occasionally he and his life-long friend, Bill 
Smyth from Waterfield, would pet together and 
reminisce, He enjoyed a simple life and lived it 
“until his death from cancer on March 9, 1982 at 
the age of 83 years. He loved his family and was 
proud oftheir sueceses in ie 

George and Eva celebrated $0 years of mar~ 
riage on July 7, 1978 at which time all oftheir 
surviving Il eildren were present Tt was indeed a 
happy oscasion for the family 

Eva enjoys good health and leads very active 
life, She resides at Pioneer Housein Nipawin and 
thoroughly enjoys and participates in all the 
activities and social events ofthe residence. She 
makes regular visits to visit her children who are 
Scattered across Canada and into the USA. The 
Silver Stream Fair remains an event thal she 
rarely misses. 

















MR. AND MRS. E. J. DOWNES. 

‘A family of three left Senate, Sask. and 
arrived at the farm, SE 25-47-15-W2, at Lex 
‘ross in August, 192. 

Having been dried out for six years they 
ecided to try the parklands of the north. The 
nearest neighbors were Mr.and Mrs. Wm. Boyle. 
“The school was at Leacross with Miss Wright and 
‘Me. Jenkins the teachers, 

iin 1924 Mr. Downes attended the Silver 
‘Steam Fair for the first time, He became a 
director, serving there, as well as Leacross School 
‘Trustee, on board of Co-op Association in, 
Tisdale for many years. Ernie Downes was 
appointed as delegate to Oxtawa when the Far 
‘ers sponsored their famous trip there, 








‘Two step-sons were raised Jack York born 
May 30, 1922 and Alfred York born Nov. 13 
193, 

‘ack was married in 1984. He and his wite 
Anita are sil on the family farm at Leactoss 
‘They have three sons Don, Terry and Rod. They 
have eight grandchildren and one great-grand~ 
daughter, 








Don and Marlene (nce Fenton) have three 
sons. Dean, their eldest married Jackie Bawards 
of Ridgedale and has a baby daughter, Sarah. 
Dean is presently attending University of Sas 
Katchewan in Saskatoon. Jason, ther second son 
tends high schoo! in Tisdale. Christopher, the 
‘youngest boy attends Tisdale Public School 

‘Terry and Morlene (nce MacBeath) have two 
sons and one daughter. David attends university 
in Saskatoon, Danny and Jennifer attend grade 
school 

‘Rod and Diane (nee Beatie) have two sons, 
Michael and Keenan. Michaels presently taking 
4 farm mechanics course at Kelsey in Saskatoon 
and Keenan attends high school in Tisdale. 

‘Alfred was married to Betty Deacon in July of, 
1980, Their family ate, Lois, James and Brian 
who attended school in Ridgedale 

‘With many ups and downs, the saddest event 
was when Mrs. Downes broke her hip. The most 
Uunaeval event was when the team of horses tied 
to return to Senate, were seen near Melfort and 
thes lost track of, four months later they were 
recovered from a pound, having been impounded 
fafter someone had used them for spring seding 

In 1949 Mr. and Mrs. Downes retired 10 
Haney, B.C. Mr. Downes passed away on Aug, 
4.1957. Mrs. Downes passed away in AUgUst, 
1866, 


FERMAN DOYLE 
submitted by Edgar Doyle 

Ferman Doyle came tothe Silver Stream Dis- 
trict in 1905 atthe age of 17 and homesteaded the 
SE-14-47-14-W2. His father, W. J. Doyle, 
homesteaded the SW 14-47-14-W2. Together 
they but a home on the SW 14-47-16-W2 and 
from here they operated a small store and post 
office known then a5 the Carrot River Post 
Office. W. J. Doyle had the mal contract, toand 
‘rom Tisdale to Forester, New Osgoode and Car~ 
rot River. Ferman Doyle was deputized as mail 
‘arie, I sll have the mail contract dated Jan, 
38,1907 also, the bond of the same date with A. 
5,'Marshall'and Chester Meekins a8 frst and 
‘second surety 

Tt seems quite ironic that W. J. Doyle was 
required t0 post a $400.00 bond in order to 
dbtain a $200.00 contrat. 

Ferman transported many ofthe new settlers 
fom Tisdale to Silver Stream Distrit. As near 
Tan recall Ferman left the Silver Stream District, 
about 1909, selling his land to Mr. Ed Pearse. 
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Ferman passed away in Melfort on Aug. 27, 
wn, 


PATRICK JOHN “JACK” DOYLE 
as fold by Elenore 

Jack was born May 29, 1902 in England, At 
the age of two yeats he immigrated 10 Canada 
with his family, setling in Winnipeg. In 1906, 
Tack, his mother, Martha Dosle, and his sister, 
Kathleen, moved tothe Waterfield District. Both 
dack and Kathleen received their education at 
Waterfield School, Theit mother was the frst 
caretaker forthe school when it opened in the fall, 
fof 112. Martha Doyle was Ben Farmer's house 
‘Keeper for many years 

After leaving school, Jack moved to The Pas, 
Man, and worked for The Pas Lumber Company 
for 29 years. He then worked I5 years for the 
town of Nipawin as Superintendent of Public 
Works. 

‘In June of 1935, Jack married Elenore 
Scanlon of Nipawin. They had a family of four 
Sons and two daughters. They celebrated their 
50th wedding anniversary in June, 1985 at 
Nipawin. 

‘Tack retired in 1967 and passed away Sept. 28, 
1985. He is buried in Woodlawn Cemetery, 
Nipawin, Elenoze resides at Pineview Lodge in 
Nipawin. 

Kathleen's two children, Regina and 
Katherine Gordon, also attended Waterfield 
School. 


JERRY DUFORD FAMILY 
‘submited by Loretta Scott 

‘eery Duford was bom on March 24, 1889, the 
second youngest of a family of six boys and three 
fils, His parents were French Canadian coming 
from Ontario and setting on a farm near Lite 
Falls Minnesota, USA. Helleft school at an early 
age, worked in logging camps as a cooks helper 
Tor his older brother, also worked as alg driver 
fon the Mississippi River, could have writen a 
book about his many adventures. 

‘1921, when Jerry was 23, he followed two of 
his brothers who had come to Canada, and se 
tled near Bruno, Sask. He ook up 2 homestead 
land became a Canadian Citizen on Aug. 22,916 

Dee. 5, 1916 he married Annie Notschke of 
Bruno, Annie was born in Germany Jan. 2, 1895, 
‘one of family of three boys and ive irs. She 
‘ame fo Canada in 1905 with her parents first (0 
Winkler, Manitoba and then to Bruno in 1909. 











Jerry and Annie lived on the farm at Bruno 
for 12 years, four oftheit five children were born 
there. 

11926, Jery acquired his first race horse and 
that Began a love affair with the racers chat lasted 
tut his death over $0 years later. 

1m 1928, Annie and Jerry sold their farm at 
Bruno and bought three quarters of land one mile 
west of Armley from Tom Rowe. March of that 
Year we moved, coming by train 1o Ridgedale 
‘where our Dad met us and took us to our nev 
hhome on SW I2-48-1S-W2. The house was larger 
than the one in Bruno but wasn’t very well inst 
Tated 50 i€ took many loads of wood to Keep us 
‘warm in the winter, Our old tin heater was & 
popular gathering place on those cold mornings, 
And when we came home from school, we had 
four chores to keep us busy, hauling in wood and 
Tiling the large metal tank beside the kitchen, 




















‘stove with snow which was melted and used for 
four daily water needs, no running water of 
‘ower, no electricity, How did we evr survive? 

‘Our family then consisted of Wiltred, tx 
Nov. 1, 1917, Filea, born Nov. 29, 1918, Lorett 
born Nov. 21, 1922, Clarence, born March tl, 
1925, then on May 2, 1929 ovr family became 
‘complete with another boy, Bert. 

‘We all went to. Manlius School which was 
situated on the northwest commer of our land. In 
the summer we walked, often cutting across the 
‘guarter to shorten the distance. Winters we went 
‘with horse and tobbogan and later in a van drawn 
by horses that, like our school buses today, 
picked up the childzen along the way starting ai 
‘Armley, We had many exciting rides inthe tob- 
‘bogan with our older brother (Wilfred) diving, 
Eileen got to sit at the back and more than once 
was dumped out when we swung around the 

‘While we lived at Armley our Dad drove the 
“Municipal doctors the winter, when they made 
thelr house alls, a small van was used With 
‘wood heater for warmth and pulled by a fast 
{eam of pacers. Some of the Doctors were 
Baker, MeCullough, Bigelow, Thomas, Fition 
and MeMurchy.. Wilfred also helped. with this, 
‘hore as soon as he was old enough. 

Dad was always interested in keeping every- 
‘ones horses healthy so he would travel from farm, 
to farm fixing their teeth, and giving advice to 
anyone who had a sick animal 

For awhile we had a race irack on the farm 
and there the pacers were trained so they could 
race at the local Fars, 

‘Our Dad also loved to go hunting moose and 
shooting ducks in the fll In the winter he hauled 
‘wood with the horses and sighs 

He also owned a threshing machine so was 
opt busy in the fall threshing for other farmers. 
Te took quite a crew of men to haul the bundles, 
we had a bunkhouse where the men slept and 
‘when the weather turned wet they sill had to be 
Fed. When they were able to harvest, breakfast 
Wwas started around 4:30 AM. Bacon, eggs and 
‘warmed over potatoes, then there was noon din- 
het, afternoon lunch to be taken out tothe field 
tnd late suppers, an exiting time for us kids but 
4 busy time for Mom. During the war yeats, men 
twere saree $0 the crews were a mixture of old 
and very young 

‘Our Mother was a wonderful cook, can stil 
remember the good home-made bread, buns, 
cheese, sausages, noodles and pea soup to name 




















just a few. Our table, for most meals had eight 
People around it, seven of our family and our 
bized man who came from Bruno with us and 
stayed for 13 yeas, There was always room and 
food enough for anyone else that might be pass- 
ing through whether friends or strangers. 

‘Mom always stew a bis garden and what we 
didn’t use was shared with others, Kniting and 
éroicheting were her favorite hobbies and many 
Pairs of socks and mits were knit to send over~ 
seas during the war. 

In 1942 new house was built on the farm by 
Bill Olver, ou local carpenter and hs helper Pil 
Fitkowski, When Willfed returned from over~ 
seas, he took over the farm, and so in 1946 Mom 
and Dad moved into Nipawin, where Dad eon: 
tinued his interest in race horses. 

In December 1966, Mom and Dad celebrated 
their soth Wedding Anniversary with a surprise 
family dinner at the farm home oftheir daughter 
Loretta Scot 

On Des. 8, 1972 Mom died suddenly at home, 
she would have been 73 in January. Dad con- 
tinued living alone in thelr home uatil August 
1979 when he went into the hospital, after almost, 
‘year he passed away quietly on uly 4, 1980 











WILFRED AND MABEL DUFORD 

He was born in Bruno, Sask., Nov. 1,197, 
lived there until the age of nine, then moved 10 
Armley with his parents Jerry and Annie Duford. 
They bought the farm from Thomas Rowe. 
Manlius School sits on the NNW corncr of this 
farm, being the SW 12-48-18-W2, 

‘Wilfred received his education at Manlius 
School, then stayed home and worked with his 
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Dad until 1981 and marred me, Mabel Richards, 
‘wh also had attended Manlius Schoo 

Wilfred joined the Army in 19d, went over- 
seas in May of 1942 and returned home in 
(October, 1945. He farmed at Armley until 1988, 
‘We raised three sons, Rodney, Jerry and Dennis 
‘We moved to Ontario to race horses, We settled 
‘therein 1962 and make our home in Dresden, 

The boys are also successful in racing. 
Rodney is married, has one son and lives 
Windsor, Jerry lives near Toronto, Dennis is 
marti, has one daughter and lives herein Dres- 
den 





CLARENCE A, DUFORD 

Twas born in Humboldt, Sask. on March 1, 
1925, My parents, Annie and Jerry Duford 
moved to ‘Armley where 1 was raised and 
attended Manlius School 

“The fall of 1952, I left the farm and moved to 
saskatoon. On July 15, 1953 | married Violette 
“Marcou of Saskatoon, We raised four children. 

“Terry, born July 23, 1954, is married to 
Angela Montemuero and lives in Vancouver, 
British Columbia. 

Cameron, born Aug. 1, 1956 is martied 10 
Wendy Givens, They have three sons; Nea, Se 
and Ryan. They reside in Salmon Arm, B.C. 

Trudy, born Dec. 7, 1958, lives in Quesnel, 
Be, 

a 
also. 

‘After living and working in Saskatoon for 1s 
years we moved to Vancouver Island i 1967 and 
fetted in Duncan, We left the Island in 1970 and 
‘moved tothe British Columbia Interior and set 
Hedin Quesnel. obtained employment ata local 
sawmill where Lam sil working 














2, born Dec. 27, 1961, lives in Quesnel 





MARGARET (ARNESON) DUGGAN 
submited by Mrs, W. H. Duggan 

‘Margaret was born in Nokomis, S 
sixth child of Ole and Kasi Arneson, 

The family moved to the Silver Stream Dis- 
trict, where she attended the country school and 
stew up. During this time she also went 10 school 
in Melfort. She has happy memories of schoo! 
days, church services, Sunday School and the 
‘annval fai. 

‘She married William Duggan of Austin, Man, 
and later moved from the district. As Bill was 
‘employed with the CPR, they lived in several 
places in Saskatchewan, 
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They had two children. Willard, now 
deceased, and Carl (Buddy) were born in Tisdale 
area. Cail is principal of the Conservatory of 
Music in London, Ont. He is married and bas 
two children, 

Bill Dugean passed away in 1974, Winnipeg 
hhad been his home since 1953. Margaret is sil 
Tiving in Winnipes 


THE CHARLES EADE FAMILY 
‘submitted by Beulah Chishol 

‘My father, Charles Eade, was born in Eng- 
land in 1870 and came to Canada at the age of 
‘one, and settled with his Family in Lite Current, 
‘Ont. on the Manitoulin Island. In 1900 he mat 
ried Annie Margaret Schiltroti who was born 
and raised in Little Current. In 1910 they came 
‘west with two children, Leng, age eight and 
Leonard, age two. For the first year inthe Silver 
Stream District they lived in Bob Hall’s log 
hhouse, now known as the Norman Pearse pace. 
The following year, 19, they purchased a farm 
from Mr. Bert Morrow in the Silver Stream Dis- 
‘wie, NE 10-47-18-W2, where he lived until is 
death in 1943. 1 was born in 1912, my sister, 
Sophie, in 1914 followed by Howard i 1917 

1m 1922 Dad acquired a homestead one mile 
feast ofthe old Armley School and in thre years, 
received the patent for it. He worked this land 
‘uni 1932 when Leonard, his eldest son married 
CCara Arneson and they took up residence there. 

Inthe early 1920's the beet ring was organized 
for the stiles and my Dad served as butcher for 
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17 years until his health began t0 fail and his 
youngest son, Howatd, took over. One of my 
‘memories ofthe ring was how Thated to getup at 
‘4am, after alate dance and sort the meat into 
‘our sacks for the pick up at 8 a.m.y Satorday 
‘morning. In 198 along with all the early setlers 
ff thedistrct he and mother were instrumental in, 
fooming the fst Connaught Fai. They served as, 
directors until Dad's death, and mother was the 
last remaining original director and was honored 
for this in 1965, 

Dad was always the first to arrive and the las 
to leave at the many dances and social evenings 
held in the old schoo! house. He always had the 
fas lamps it and plenty of water on hand incase 
Of fire before everyone arrived, 

‘The Eade’s home was a home away from 
hhome for many ofthe sttlers from the north who 
Stopped overnight on their way to Tisdale to sell, 
thelr grain. Many old timers will recall the hot 
meals and lodging they received at the Eade's 
hhome. And in eturn they showed their appresia- 
tion by dropping off meat, produce and store 
bought candies, much to the delight of us kids, 

“Mother assisted Dr. McKay of Tisdale with 
the delivery of many, many babies in the district, 
He often told her that he should give her a 
doctor's bag, as by the time he arrived the baby 
was sleping peacefully. [ean remember Mother 
had a special drawer where she kept her starched 
flour sack aprons, which she always had ready in 
‘ase of an emergency. I spent many long hours 
‘through the years ironing those aprons with an 
old sad iran, 

In 916, Mother, along with other ladies inthe 
district, formed the ladies cub which itll active 
today. She was secretary of the school board for 
‘many years and boarded several teachers during 
15 year period. One of my fondest memories is 
sy accompanying Mother to Tisdale on a bitte 
cold January day with a team and cutter to have 
the school board's books audited by a Mr 
Frishaw. 

Mother and Dad were fond of children and 
‘many a Sunday afternoon was spent at our place 
playing hardball, horseshoes and any game that 
fame to mind. Before everyone had to go home 
todo chores, Mother saw toi that everyone had 
lunch and lemonade. We lived beside the Leather 
River where we swam in the summer and skated 
in the winter. Many times we skated as fa asthe 
Rumble place in Waterfield and back. Ladies in 
the district cook turns serving hot cocoa and hot 
‘cinnamon buns or biscuits, We would have to 



































take rurns with the skates as there wasn’t enough 
to go around. 

Inthe early days we got our mail and groceries 
at Barber's Store in the Forester District. Mother 
‘would take butter and exes to exchange for gro 
Caries, When the harvest was finished, travelers 
‘vould aztve sling Niel Brothers products and 
‘mother would order soda crackers in big wooden 
‘rates, dried prunes, apples and apricots, tea, 
coffee and many items sealed in square, bluetins, 
{enough toast the winter. There was great excite 
ment the day the supplies artived. Mother and 
Dad would spend a day in Tisdale inthe fall 
petting us al outitted for winter. 

‘The old schoo! house was the setting for Sun 
day School and church. 1 can remember my 
teachers, they were Mrs. Lloyd (Aunt Laura), 
Mrs. Wegmille and Mrs, Billy Richmond 1 stil 
have the Bible that was given to me in 1927 b 
Mrs. Wegmiller for my essay on The Story of 
“Moses. Mr. Ned Pearse was the superintendent 
of the Sunday School for as long as T can 
Femember. Many of the services inthe early days 
‘vere taken by Mr. Ashdown, and he would come 
by horse and bugay, 10 miles or more from his 
home in the Florentine District, all for @ few 
nickels and dinner. 

‘My brothers and sisters and I attended Silver 
Stream School 

In 1962 Mother was “Pioneer of Saskatche- 
wan’ and Thad the pleasure of being her escort in 
Saskatoon that day. She got a great kick out of, 
being served tea in china that had belonged 10 
[elie McClung, and going through a 1900 Eat 
fons catalogue where she found het wedding dress 
that she had purchased for SS. 

Mother passed away in 1966 atthe age of 86. 

The following is alist of our family members: 

Lena was born in 1902 in Little Current. See 
Lena Yelland history) 

‘Leonard was born in 1908 in Lite Current 
(See below) 

Beulah was born in 1912 on the home place 
married Alex Chisholm in 1931, We moved to 
Flin Flon in 1934 and lived there until we retired 
to Kelowna, B.C. in 1966. We had two sits, 
YVelda who was bora inthe same house Iwas, in 
1982, and Torna who was born in Flin Flon in 
1934, Velda married Len Sullivan in Flin lon in 
1965 and then moved to Vancouver where Len 
passed away in 1983, They had wo daughters. 
Corna married Francis Thompson in 1982 and 
moved to Fort Saskatchewan, Alta, They bad a 





























son and a daughter. Lorna passed away April 1S, 
1985 in Edmonton, 
‘Sophie was born in 1914 in the old home in 
Silver Stream. (See Carl Arneson history) 
Howard was born in the old home place in 
Silver Stream in 1917. (See beIow) 


LEONARD AND CLARA (ARNESON) 
EADE 

In 1932 I, Clara, married Leonard Eade, We 
‘went to lve in the Armley District. We had four 
litle gris born there; Thelma, Helen, Carol and 
“Merle. The winter of1937 on the 2st of February 
swe lost Thelma with pneumonia. She died in the 
Tisdale hospital atthe age ofthe. 

‘We devised to move back tthe SilverStream 
District in the year of 1846, We live on the NW 
11-47-14-W2, The school and the Connaught fait 
grounds are taken off our land. 

‘Our son, Ronald, was born Aug. $, 1946. Our 
youngest daughter, Ywonne, was bora in 1952 

Ronald married Heather Bird. (See below) 
Yvonne married Russell Plamandon, (See Pla 
mandon histor)) Helen married Richard Stomp. 
(See Helen Stomp history) Carol macried Daniel 
Desrosiers (See Carole Desrosiers history) Merle 
married Dell Hedman. (See Loretta (Merle Hed 
man) history) 

My husband, Leonard, farmed here. As well, 























he was employed by the R.M. of Connaught for 
Some 25 yeas, as grader operator. 

Hee was a great entertainer, taking part in 
‘many talent shows, a5 well a singing in our own 
istiet and surrounding areas, Our children, 
too, do a Jot of singing, having sang at talent 
shows. They are all musically inclined. 

‘We celebrated our SOth Anniversary in 1982, 
Leonard passed away on Feb, 9, 1984, Hes sadly 
missed by us all. As for myself, I sil reside on 
‘our home place here at Silver Stream, 


RON AND HEATH! 
Ron's Story 

Tame into this world on Aug, 5, 1946, born in 
the Tisdale Hospital. I was the fifth child of 
(Clara and Leonard Eade from SilverStream, 

‘When Iwas six years od, [started my educa- 
tion at theSilver Stream School, which L attended 
for eight years. Then I went to Tisdale Unit 
‘Composite School fora short time and decided it 
wasn't for me, s0 Ileft and joined the work fore. 
After some years of several different jobs, I 
Gecided tobe a tradesman, enrolled in a school 
in Winnipeg to take welding. Upon completion 
Of the course T moved to Toronto, where T 
worked as a welder in a large factory for five 
‘months. Tefe Toronto i the late summer oF 196 
fand moved to Calgary where I persued my weld 
ing trade. 

In June, 1967 1 married Heather, only 
daughter of Doug and Peggy Bird of’ Silver 
Stream, We lived in Calgary 
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In April, 1973 we moved to Prince Albert 
where I worked for the P.A. Foundry, I worked 
for the P.A. Pulp Mill from 1976 to 1978, after 
Which I stared my own welding business that I 
operated until we moved to Nipawin in July of 
1982. 1 continued my welding business in 
Nipawin and area working on the Hydro Dam 
and various other projets in that area. For the 
past two years I have been mostly involved in 
Heather's Story 

T was born in Tisdale Hospital on Aug. 30, 
1947 to Douglas and Margaret Bird, At that time 
‘our Family ved in a house a quarter of a mile 
forth ofthe presen Bird farm home, 

‘On my third birthday, T remember moving 
into our new home that Dad built which is now 
owned by my brother, Bruce, and his wife, 
Donna, and family 

V attended Silver Stream School from 
1953-1961 For my high school years Iwas bused 
to Tisdale and graduated from Tisdale Unit, 
‘Composite Schoo! in June, 1965. 

‘During the summer and winter of 1965-1966 1 
‘ook an 1-B.M. home study’ course followed by 
Six weeks of practical training in Winnipeg. 1 
fraduated in April, 1966, 

My frst job was with Manufecturer’s Lite 
Insurance Co, in Toronto, After six months of 
being an ‘Easterner’, I returned west to Calgary 
in September. I worked in Calgary at various jobs 
and locations, some of which were Greyhound 
Bus Lines, Gulf Oil and Bank of Commerce. 

1 married Ron Eade on June 24, 1967. Our 
first son, Travis, was born on Sept 4, 1970 in 

algary. Our second son, Jeremy, was bora on 
‘Aug. 27,1974 in P.A. 

‘We moved to Nipawin in 982, [am employed 
full ime atthe Nipawin Union Hospital 

“Travisis attending LP. Mille High Schoolin 
[ipasvin and is currently in grade X, Jeremy is 
attending Alex Wright School and iin grade Vi 




















HOWARD MELVIN EADE 

Twas born Jan, 26, 1917, on the home farm 
NE 10-47-14-W2 ia the Silver Stream District, 
the youngest son of Chatles and Annie Eade (nee 
Schiltrath) There was also Lena, Beulah, Sophie 
and brother Leonard, 

1 grew up and received my education at the 
Silver Stream School. [had some great times with 
ivy bes friends Elton McDonald, Gordon Pearse 
and George McRae, One time we boiled dan- 
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elon blossoms inthe bush behind the schoo! for 
four hours, in an attempt to make wine. The 
boiling time was supposed to be only four min 
utes so needless to Say our wine was a complete 
failure. Some days I stajed at school and ate 
iaa McRae’s lunch so I could be with George, 
while Edna went home with my sister Sophie for 
lunch. 

‘One fair day 1 saw Mr. Handyside and his 
daughter, Ellen going by our place on their way 
to the fair grounds. She waved at me and right 
then 1 changed my'mind about working in the 
field and decided that it would be more fun 0 80 
tothe fair. It is getting close to 30 years since that 
fair day, and T must say it was one of the best 
firs [have ever attended. 

n1985, I was farming and butchering forthe 
local beef rng, as my dad had to give up these 
duties due to ll health. I also spent the winter 
‘months inthe bush camp east of Arborfield. 

In 1940, | married Ellen Jane Handyside of 
the New Osgoode District. We continued to farm 
and go to the bush camp every winter, where I 
‘worked for Archie MeDonald and Sandy Steven: 
Son. T operated a five horsepower chain saw with 
‘three foot blade. 

Fllen and I have two daughters, Sandra born 
in 944 at St. Therese Hospital in Tisdale. Valerie 
born in 1982, also in Tisdale. Sandra attended 
Silver ream School until the summer of 1955, 
when at that time T moved the family to Fort 
Saskatchewan, Alta, found employment at the 
Peace River Fiber Glass Company, later to be 
taken over by the Johns-Manville Corporation, 

Sandra took the rest of her schooling in the 




















Fort, then on to the University of Alberta in 
Edmonton, graduating as a registered nurse in 
1965. While nursing in Red Deer Alta. she mar 
ted RCMP Constable Leon Rump. They have 
two children, Leona and Kafl. At the present 
time they residein Wetaskiwin, Alta. where Leon 
{is Sp, with the city detachment 

‘Valeri attended elementary and high school 
in Fort Saskatchewan. She is martied to Roy 
LLura, they have two girls, Angela and Alyson, 
Roy is employed at Dow Chemical Plant in Fort 
Saskatchewan. Valerie works at the Alberta 
Hospital near Edmonton. They live inthe Fort 

T1955 when we moved to Alberta my brother 
Leonard rented the farm and continued to do 50 
Until T later sold the land to my nephew Orval 
‘Arneson, in 1980. I know my parents would be 
pleased that the farm remained in the family 
‘They started their life inthe weston that farm. 
Having lived on Manitoulin Island in Ontario 
prior to moving to Saskatchewan in 10. 

T suffered from cataracts on both eyes in the 
late 1960's. After successful surgery Iwas able to 
return to work. 

Ellen and I were very active in our Recreation 
Club and social activities associated with the 
company for which I worked, e was always with 
treat pleasure that we looked forward to a paid 
holiday each year and to return to see our family 
ad friends and to attend the Connaught Fait 

In 1981 T received an engraved gold wrist 
watch from the Johns-Manville Corp. after 25 
years of service. I was also inducted into the 
Quarter Century Club, Johns-Manville Western 

















Chapter. 
TFort Saskatchewan has been good to us. In 
the 30 years we have been here we have seen the 





Fort grow from 3500 people in 1955 to a popula 
tion oF 13,000 and city status in 1988, 

‘Since this was writen Howard passed away 
‘on Jan, 1 1986 after a atte with cancer. 


RUSSELL EDMUND EASTMAN 
submitted by Alven Eastman 

Russell Edmund was bora in North Gower, 
Ont, on March 31, 1899 and deceased June 16, 
1974, He was the on of Albert and Emma East 
‘man, His grandfather, W. W, Eastman migrated 
to Canada as United Empire Loyalists from 
USA. He came to Canada to remain under the 
British Empire 

Russell was raised on a homestead, receiving 
his education in Nalsberry school, in what is now 
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Melfort District. His dad came to Melfort area in 
Search of good farm land and built a frame house 
onthe homestead. We hada well for water, wood 
for heat and went to Prince Albert for groceries 
and supplies, 





Russell was a grain buyer, implement agent 
and a realestate agent, He was a nephew of Mrs 
Albert Randall and owned the NW 23-87-16-W2 
from 1919 to 1922 

‘Russell's father was buried in Mount Pleasant 
(Cemetery in Melfort, His mother was buried in 
Vaughan Cemetery in Melfort, Russell's brother 
Asa, a half brother Wesely, and half sister, Lily 
are deceased. Brother Alven lives at Melfort and 
his sister May Vanickle lives in Regina 

Russell married Edna Scott, They had two 
sons, Gamet and Eldon, both deceased and two 
grandsons, stil alive. Russell served in two world 
Wars and Was injured 








WALTER EDIS 

Walter was born in Yorkshie, England on 
July 29, 1859. Atan early age he came to Canada 
‘with his parents and at the age of 18, he started 
work on the Great Lakes Steamer and later in 
Toronto where he married. In 1909, he came west 
with Bruce Duiguid where they met Jack Gee and 
then all three came on to Tisdale and filed on 
land. Walter filed on SE 7-48-13-W2 

In 1910, Mrs. Edis with Hazel, George and 
Beatrice came from Toronto and arrived in 
Tisdale just in time co attend the fist Silver 
Stream Picnic. A wind, accompanied with ahard 
rain, spoilt the day. They brought all their fur 
nite, including a large piano, which was often 
tsed for the Carlea dances Tt ook four men to 
transport, 

Walter wasa member ofthe L.I.D. in 9 and 
of the RM Council in 1912-13. In 1914 Walter 
enlisted in the Canadian Army’and was stationed 
in England and served asa cook. After the war he 
spent two years as acook for McKenzie King and 
also worked on a crew surveying a road through 
the Rockies. He returned ¢0 his farm till 1930 
When he sold out and moved to Somme, There he 
built and operated a hardware store till his death 
in 949 at the age of 90. 

Hazel married Charlie Bullock of Silver 
Stream. They moved to The Pas where Charlie 
‘worked in the Hudson Bay Store for years. Later 
they moved to Port Kells, B.C. They had to 
boys. 

George married, then enlisted in the Cana- 
ian Army in WW2 and was sent to England and 
France. He served in the Saskatchewan Light 
Infantry where he became Sargeant. When he 
came home he moved to Somme where he 1s 

Beatrice married James Morell of Silver 
Stream, They resided in Nipawin tll their death, 
They had one daughter, Helen (Greer), and three 
arandchildren: Gary, Diane and Judy 














DOROTHY EMERY 
submited by Bob Wallis 

Dorothy came from the north of Valparaiso, 
Where her parents farmed. While in the district, 
she worked for both the Bill Breadner’s and 
Gordon Breadner’s 

She married James Johnstone and has two of 
family. They live at West Surrey, B.C. 








ELSIE (NICKEL) ENS 

began my short teaching career at Water~ 
field S:D. in 1952, Having graduated from 
Saskatoon Normal School in the spring of that 
year, was hoping to find a school not too far 
from home. Home for me was and sill is, the 
Carrot River area and s0 Waterfield School 
seemed to be just what I was looking for. 


le Neal 989, 


My first boarding place was at the home of 
Roy and Doris Sciltroth and their children Anna 
and Ronnie. However, in the spring of 1953, the 
Schlteoths had an auction sale and moved 10 
Alberta, That meant anew boarding place for me 
for the last few months of the school year. The 
Mae Sehltroth’s were kind enough to take mein. 
enjoyed living in both of these homes and I'm 
sure the walk to and from school was good for 

‘That first year the enrollment was 27 pupils in 
srades I to X. Three of them were taking grades 
Tx and Xby correspondence. As llook back on it 
row, it seems 10 me the kids learned inspite of 
‘me, rather than because of me. 

‘During the 1953 summer holidays the teach~ 
rage was renovated — ready and waiting for me 
when T returned for the 1983-54 school years, 
Living alone was a brand new experince for me 
andi took me alte while to get used to it 

Enrollment that year was down to 24 pupils 
The winter was Severe, with many blizzards and 
extremely cold temperatures. In Januaty, the 
temperature dipped down t0 50 degrees below 
vero. AS a result, school attendance suffered 
Some days there were as few as eight pupils, who 
had braved the cold and miserable road condi 
tions in order to get to school. In spite of adverse 
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‘weather conditions, the kids did their best to keep, 
their skating rink clear of snow 

‘Spring finaly came and with it came the 
excitement of going o the Ridgedale Field Day 
(On May 28, 1985, Waterfield Schoo! won the 
silver cup for allthe diferent events was indeed 
proud of my pupils 

"The highlight of the year was the annual 
(Christmas Concert I'm sure I enjoyed the con 
certs at Waterfield as much as the kids di. It 
took @ lot of extra time, patience and work to 
prepare for a concert, but it was well worth the 
effort. The kids always eame through with flying 
tolorson the night ofthe concert inspite of their 
nervous teacher 

T left Waterfield in June, 194 and marsied 
Frank Enns on Aug. § 1984, We have been 
{arming ever since. !never went back to teaching. 
(Our family consists of two girls and two boys. At 
present Carolyn i teaching English at Uni 
sity in Trier, West Germany. Jean is attending 
University of Saskatchewan and hopes to get into 
physiotherapy. Glena is married. and lives in 
Carrot River, Larry i stil attending high schoo. 

















GEORGE H. ERWIN 
5 fold by neighbors and from the Archives 

George (Curly) Erwin was born in Bayview, 
(Ont. in 188 and came tothe district from Saska~ 
toon, Sask. in 1915. He applied for entry on the 
SSW 30-48-14 W2 and received his patent in 1921 

He was a trapper, trapping all over the area, 
driving a dog team, He also worked in the bush 
Sometimes during the winter. He had a log house 
‘which burned down in 1920. in 1928 he rented the 
Cultivated acres (38) on the NE 25-48-14 W2. 

‘Curly was avery kind hearted man, 

He and his wife had four children born in the 
istrict. They left che district around 1930, going 
to Calgary itis thought. Curly was quite lot 
older than his wife. She died during the 70's and 
Ihe a died quite a few years previously. 





MATTHEW EVANS 
submitted by Florence Doberty 

‘Matthew Evans was born in Ontario in 187 
He left Ontario as a young man and moved to 
Manitoba where he married a young English 
‘woman named Martha Tee, Tw0 of thei children 
were born in Manitoba, namely George and 
Florence. The family moved to Saskatchewan 
about 1908 and setled at Froude. Three of their 
children were born at Froude; Charlie, Mildred 
















































‘and Fred, They lived there until 1921 and then due 
todrought and poor crops decided 10 move tothe 
Tisdale area and take up a homestead. 

“They rented land at Tisdale for a year and 
took upa homestead in White Fox, The next year 
they moved to Armley and rented Walter Days 
land order tobe closer to the homestead. It was 
while they were here that Fred and Mildred 
bttended Manlius Schoo 

“The following year they moved onto the 
homestead at White Fox where they lived until 
Mrs. Evan's death. Matt (ashe was known) then 
retired t0 Nipawin where he lived unt his death, 

‘All three boys George, Charlie and Fred took 
homesteads n the Torch River area. They all 
married and raised a family. Florence and 
Mildred became teachers. Mildred passed away 
in 29, 

Florence taught for some years and mar 
‘Wm. Doherty. During my teaching years taught 
‘al Manlius School for one and a half years. Most 
‘of my memories while there are happy ones and T 
always enjoy seeing any of my old pupils and 
friends I made while there, We lived inthe Jor~ 
ddan River area and then retired in Nipawin, 1a 
‘2 widow now and sil living in my own home 
Nipawin. 

‘George is also living in Nipawin. Charlie is 
deceased and Fred and his wife reside at Torch 
River in the summer and go to British Columbia 
in ee winter 
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BEN (BEVERSHAM) FARMER 

‘Hen was a tall Englishman with an impressive 
moustache, He was a veteran of the Boee war 

He homesteaded the NW 34-47-14-W2 and 
farmed front 1908 (o the early 1940's. Ben was a 
‘good business man and farmer. His fields were 
slays well led and his horses well fe. 

Ti 1912 Ben became the first chairman on the 
Armley School Board, now known as Water 
field, He also served as setctary treasurer in 91S 

Ben’s pride and joy was a 1929 Che. car 

Mrs. Doyle, who kept house for Bea, had two 
children, Jack and Kathleen. They attended 
School in Waterfield. Thy all moved to Nipawin 
‘where Ben resided il his death 






FERNAND AND RESINA FAVREAU 

‘In 1954 [came to teach at Waterfield School 
My husband and wo small children came to live 
in the teacherage with me, We have very fond 
memories of our stay in thedistrict. We ill never 
forget the generosity of my pupils, especially the 
Alchins and Sehiltroths, when we were both 
down withthe flu, They came to milk our cow 
and to spit wood for our woodstove and offered 
to help in any way possible. I taught at Water 
field only one year, then moved back fo our farm 
inthe Zenon Park area where we sil reside. 

‘We had nine children: Gilles (1983), Roberta 
4983), Cecile (1955), Roger (1957), Mare (1958), 
ean (1959) deceased (1984), Jacqueline (196), 
Dianae (1963) and Rosanne i963). 











IRENE (NICKLEN) FENTON 
submitted by rene 

Irene attended public school at Manlius and. 
h school in Tisdale. She attended Teacher's 
College in Saskatoon and then taught her fist 
year at Armley School. Irene marsied Jim Fenton 
‘on Aug. 19, 1960 in the Armley United Church 
This was the first wedding bel inthis church in 
‘ou district. Jim and Irene moved to Tisdale and 
Irene taught there while im attended Univesity 
in Saskatoon. The following year they moved to 
Aberdeen, Sask Irene taught therefor wo years 
‘nd Jim commuted 10 university. She also taught 
C.G.LT. while in Aberdeen 

The next year both Teene and Jim attended 
university. Jim graduated with his Pharmacy 
Degree in’ April 1964 and they moved to Fort 
William, Ont. Their fist two children were born 
there, Kerry Lynne in 1965 and Darin in 1968, 

















During the five years spent there, Irene also 
taught schoo! 

Tn 1969 they decided to move to Port 
CCoguitlam, B.C. and in 1970 Jim bought his own 
business. Their last boy, Bradley, was born in 
971 

Irene taught Sunday School for 12 years in 
Port Coquitlam. 

sm, Irene and family spend alot of thelr free 
time fishing in the summer and curling in the 
‘winter. Both coach juniors in curling. 

All thee children are sll at home with Kerry 
Lynne finishing her third year university. Both 
boys ae in thei ast years OF high school 














ROBERT FERGUS, 
submitted by Edward Gee who as a boy was 
beftiended by Robert Fergus 

Robert Chalmers Morrison Fergus was born 
in Dumforline, Fifeshire, Scotland on Dec. 22, 
1886 and alter education was a member of the 
Fife and Forfar Regiment in Scotland where he 
was a physical instructor. 

‘ee migrated to Canada as a young man, In 
May 1915 he enlisted with the Princess Patricia 
Canadian Light Infantry (McGill University) and 
served overseas where he was decorated For brav— 
fry. He later suffered severe wounds which 
brought about his discharge from the Forces in 
January 198 

He later was a member of the Royal North 
West Mounted Police and his log home contained 
mich memorabilia from his past endeavors 























He was a bachelor and farmed in the Con- 
ppaught Municipality one and one half miles south 
of Carles 

He was five six inches tall, a stocky, pow 
cerfully built man whose abilities to. phystally 
‘defen himself were wel known, He kept himself 
in good physical condition and each morning and 
night he would pound away ata large punching 
bag which hung inside his home, 

‘Hewasa well travelled and well educated man 
who also was kind and generous. “Bob” Fergus 
Farmed in the atea throughout the thirties and 
until his death from cancer on Oct. 22,1946, He 
was buried in an unmarked grave in Soldiers 
Field Cemetery, Saskatoon. He was survived by 
sister, Christine Burns, of Windsor, Ont 

Directly across the road from where the Fer— 
igus log home was located, near a stand of Tit 
trees, isa litle-known cemetery where several 
local, early residents were buried. A large cairn 
was erected here several yeats ago by descendants 
fof one of the Duguid brothers who had been one 
Of the frst setters in that particular ares. This 
‘cemetery is known only to a few people at this, 


























PHILIP AND AMY FITKOWSKI 

Philip Fitkowski came to Armley in 1934. He 
was born at Roblin, Man. Philip worked for 
‘Wm. (Bil) Olive, a local carpenter. Philip had 
taken a homestead at Garrick, Sask. After Work 
ing five years, Philip and I (Amy Hanna) were 











martiedin the Armley Hall, April 28,1939and we 
‘moved to ive on the homestead at Garrick, Pre~ 
iously 1 had finished school at Manlius and 
taken a barber course in Saskatoon at Marvel 
School of Beauty. Retuening to Armley, I opened 
a barber shop 

Philip and I had three children: Phylis Gail, 
Grover Nicholas and Philip Doran, 

Phyllis married Doc Forbes and lived in Ca 
sary, Fort MeMurray, Faro, Yukon and recently 
Ridgedale, Sask. They have wo children; Joshua 
James and Naomi Fer, 

Grover (Nick) married Catherine Patricia 
MacMillan from Nash Creek, N.B. Nick and Pat 
lve in Ridgedale 

Philip marricd Elsie (Will) Robinson from 
Nipawin, Else had two sons from a previous 
satriage, Darryl and Darcy Robinson, Philip, 
and Elsie have one daughter, Pamela Karen 
Fitkowsi 








DOCTOR FITTON 

T came from Manitoba to White Fox in 
‘Ociober 1936 and while there made use of the 
Lady Grey cottage hospital at Nipawin. I moved 
© Connaught municipality from White Fox in 
Tanwary 1937. [was asked to take over the south 
half of che RLM. and had a small “shack’” at 
Runciman. This place was colder than a tet, I 
‘was about ready to pull out in less than two weeks 
When Tom Moulding offered me room and board 
at Forester. [ accepted his offer with alacrity. 1 
found Mouldings most hospitable, and I was 
treated almost like one of the family. Tom had 
some good driving horses and during the winter 
we travelled by van, with a heater, and a battery 
for light. Inthe sping, it was by bigay and afew 
twips by horse back. In May 1937, T married 
Katherine Howard at Saskatoon, Following our 
marriage we returned to Forester, eventually 
ending up in a very large house north of Forester. 
This was the largest home we ever lived in. We 
stayed here for few months until the RM. built 
usa litte home with office combined on the 
‘corner aeras Irom the Forester school, We spent 
‘couple of very happy years thee. All the people 
‘were very friendly, kind and helpful. T sed the 
Tisdale hospital during these years. Tom Mould 
ing continued to drive me, In 1938, I purchased a 
four runner snowplane. This made 2 complete 
difference to getting around in winter. Time con 
Sumed travelling was ceduced by less than half. 
Shorly after this the doctor from the north half 
Quit. The R.M. saw fit 9 move our home to 

















Leacross and build a separate office and garage 
(Combined). This was more central and 1 took 
‘over the whole ofthe RLM. and drove myself by 
snowplane 

‘From Leseross, I used to take a half. a day a 
vweek and hold an office in Ridgedale, Sask. It 
was a small building approximately half the way 
‘up the street from Thomson's drugstore. Inthe 
spring break when couldn't use the snowplane, 
‘etry Duford used to drive me. People in those 
‘days seemed to think twas the duty ofthe doctor 
to visi them in their homes rather than come to 
his office, T can recall trips when some patient 
would phone and tell me someone at theit home 
Was vety sick. I would climb into the snowplane 
(ora horse drawn van and travel 10 oF more miles 
to be told the sick one had severe toothache and 
wanted @ tooth pulled. Maternity cases, and there 
were many, were mostly delivered in their homes 

From Connaught, moved to Nipawin where 
{sil am. I'shall never forget my years at Con- 
naught. Although the work was hard and tiring 
‘much ofthe time, Ihave many unforgetable and 
happy memories of the people and circum- 
stances. Our two eldest children were bora when I 
wasn practice there ILis most pleasant even to- 
day when an old-timer from Connaught visits the 
office 


WALDA FLINDT AND FAMILY 
submitted by Gunnar 
falda Jensen Flindt came from Norway in 

1927 and was joined by hee parents, Mr. and Mrs 
John Jensen and her son Gunnar in 1929 

In 1939 the Jensens, Walda and her children, 
Gonnar, Ruth, Harold and Winnie (the later 
three bora in Manitoba) moved to the Pontilas 
area and settled on the Bill Crombie homestead, 
Mrs. Crombie (Thea) isa sister to Walda 

Gunnar and Ruth started Armley schoo! in 
April of 1939. Later, they along with their 
younger brother Harold attended Pontrilas 
School, In 1943 Walda bought the Slater farm 
‘one mile west of Sandwell and Ruth, Harold and 
‘Winnie went to school there 

‘After a few years she sold the farm to Dave 
‘Schreiner and in 1951 the family moved to north= 
‘erm British Columbia, 

1n952 Ruth married Mike Sanjenko and tives 
at Armstrong, B.C. They have four sons and two 
daughters 

In 1960 Harold married Alma Summerfelt 
and they live at Lumley, B.C. They have a son 
and a daughter. 











11963 Gunnar married Clara Hawes, They 
live at Grand Forks, B.C. They have a son and a 
daughter. 
Winnie martied Eino Lund in 1981 and they 
now live at Rocky Mountain House, Alta 
‘Walda makes her ome with her son's family 
st Grand Forks, B.C, 


TED FORD FAMILY 
submited by Fay Ford 

To the best of my knowledge my father, 
Joseph Edwin (Ted) Ford came to Canada from 
England in September of 1902. 1 believe hit 
brother James Henry (Harry) Ford followed him 
the next year 

In 1906, David and Catherine Ford and the 
‘remainder of the family arrived from England 
and settled on the farm in the Hanover district. 
‘They lived on that farm until 1920 when Mes. 
Ford passed away. In about 1921 David returned 
to England where he resided until his death 

My father, Ted Ford, following proving up 
on his homestead near that of Harry Ford, pur= 
hased a quarter section of land in the New 
‘Osgoode district and farmed there unit the time 
‘of his enlistment i the Fist World War in Sep 
tember of 1916. He returned from overseas in 918 
and [believe it was in 1919 and 1920 that he was 
[Land Inspector for the Soldier Settlement Boer 
Later he’ and Mother farmed in the Golburn 
District where we resided until 1927 at which time 
wwe moved back into Tisdale where Dad had a 
Real Estate and Insurance Office until his retre= 
ment in 1844 or 1948, Dad and Mother remained 
ln Tisdale going to the coast in the fall and 
returning in the spring until September of 1963 at 
Which time they took up permanent residence in 
Victoria, having lived on the "Doghide’” for 60 
years. 

iarry Ford returned to England in about 1920, 
and married Edith Mair bringing his bride back 
to the homestead where they continued farming 
with their two sons, David and Geoflry and a 
aught. 

Lillian Ford married Wiliam Joinson in 
Melfort, later moving to Tisdale where they 
aised thelr family of four sons and three 
daughters, Fred, Roy and Bert (deceased) 
‘Scotty, Else, Mildred and Connie. 

Jennie and Nellie Ford both married but 
passed away inthe early days. 

Jack Ford farmed the home place until 
approximately 1944 or 48 when he moved to 
‘Tisdale where he resided until his death 
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Fred (C. F.) Ford had a hardware store in 
Valparaiso just west of Tisdale and lived there for 
‘many years. He was married to Mary (Mas) 
‘Goodall of Hanover and they had one son, Lyall 
Fred served with the Canadian Army in both 
‘World War I and Il Fred and May moved to the 
Coast following his retirement from the Hard 
‘ware Store and lived therefor several years. May 
passed away in about 1970 and several years ater 
Fred moved to Saskatoon and resided in the 
Veterans Home in that city until his death in 
May, 1982. 

‘ert Ford, following four yeas service with 
the Canadian Army in World War I, took up 
farming inthe Golburn Distt. Married to Jean 
Com, together they Farmed in that district for a 
number of yeas, retiring later to Tisdale. Bert 
passed away’ in about 1972 and his widow is 
currently in a Senior Citizens Home in Tisdale. 
‘They had five children, Herbert, Donald, Ellen, 
Donalda and Dorothy (deceased), 

Bessie, the youngest ofthe Ford girls, married 
George Bye and lived until her death in 1981 on 
their farm south of Melfort. They had three 
shiléren; Maurice, Cyril and Lenore. 

The youngest son, Oliver, left the Hanover 
District in the 20’ and obtained employment in 
Trail, B.C., where he resided for many years with 
his wife and family until his death in about 1972 
or 973. 





EDWARD AND ERMA FRANK 
submitted by Erma O'Connor 

Edward Frank was the son of John and Eliz 
beth Frank, born in the Fulda district, north of 
Humboldt, Sask. on Sept. 19,1920. 

Tn 94s he married Erma Lohmann, born July 
17,1923, daughter of Henry and Anna Lohmann, 
allo in the Fulda district. After their mariage 
they moved to Humboldt, where Ed had a dray 
team and had contracts with the town, until he 
soldi 

“Their auahtr Joyce, was born Sept 2, 1945 
‘and in 1987 Uney moved to Armley into the store, 
the btlding next to the Post Office, Erma looked 
After thestoreand Ed worked at odd jobs, mainly 
Tunning the mail truck Tor the CNR. At the time 
‘our hobbies were playing softball or watching the 
‘ame, We also played cards and danced, Die t0 
health problems Ed gave phi job and following 
doctor's orders, moved to Regina to havea series 
of operations. 

‘Sx months late, he was hired on at Prelode 
‘Company of Canada where he was employed 











unui his death on July 7, 1988. He was survived 
by his wife, Erma, daughter, Joyce, and her two 
sons, Alvin, four years and Allan four months. 

‘On Feb, I, 987, 1, Erma, married Orval O'C- 
connor of Stoughton, son ‘of John and Nellie 
O'Connor. We have one son, Dennis, two 
daughters, Wendy’ and Joan, all married and are 
trandparents of 1 children 

‘Orval has been manager of Northwest 
Brewers Grains for 15 years. 1 have been 
employed at Bregg Cleaners forthe past 12 years 
land manageress ofthe business forthe pas four 
years, We attend a dance atleast once a week and, 
in the summer, we do alot of driving and touring 
the country, ether by ourselves or with friends 
‘whenever they are able to #0. 

Welivein Regina, at 474 Lorne t, Telephone 
545-8420, 











FRANKLIN JAMES FRASER 
submitted by Jean MeCallough 

Frank, as he was known, was born near Ori- 
lia, Ont.’ on Feb. §, 1881. 'm not sure of his 











sons for coming west but he had a niece and 
family (husband named Arthut Tench) who lived 
at Crooked River. When 2 young man he worked 
server man in Ontario, and in the bush. Frank 
homesteaded the NE 38-47-15 W2 in 1910 and 
may have lived with Jas Mouck for atime on the 
NE 1-47-15 W2, three miles south of Franks. 
For several winters he worked atthe sawmills east 
of Tisdale. 

About 1918 he built a two story house because 
his mother ang sister were going to come west 10 
live with him, Unfortunatly, his mother became 
iand passed away before the ime appointed t0 
leave ther old home, Frank never saw his mother 
again after he came west. I can remember he got 
tual regularly from two brothers and sister in 
Ontario, Frank and Dad shared Box 23 in the 
Armley Post Office until the day of the new 
postal boxes 

rank’ sister was named Jeany, so he always 
called my mother Jen, never Jane. 

He was a grand neighbor; there was nothing 
he wouldn't do to help any of us, when the need 

ve heard my dad and father-in-law both 
talk of the time that Frank owed the Bank of 
Commerce in Ridgedale a $100 on a note that was 
die, He just simply didn't have the money to pay 
fo he offered his neighbors a horse or whatever 
‘se they would take in exchange forthe S100, Of 
course, no one else had any cash either, and 
‘either could they persuade Frank that the Bank 
‘wouldn’s foreclose just because he coulda’t pay 
this note on time, 

"As anyone ‘who remembers him will know, 
Frank was red headed, and not for nothing. He 
id get excited easily — many were the arguments 
‘on Christmas days of my youth, on ane of two 
toples — politics or religion. Many will know we 
always spent Christmas at Mom and Dad's house 
with the lanne family and Frank as well as Mrs 
Marsonette and family 

"Now the Hanna's were Conservative, and 
Frank was an ardent Liberal also there was never 
2 Hanna who didn’t enjoy a debate; and on it 
‘went from there. 

Frank could also quote the Bible as well as 

lean remember one summer evening (it must 
have been an election year) when Mrs, Hanna 
and Frank got started on their favorite subject. 
No one ever won these showdowns and this time 
Mrs. Hanna was upset too. [ ean remember 
Frank and his car with im. He marched out of 
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the house (no good-byes) drove as far as our 
barn, turned around, came back, marched back 
jnand said Mrs. Hanna "Get in, I'l give you a 
Fide home!” very emphatically. I'm sure it was a 
Silat ride. He never argued with my parents, 

For as far back as I can remember Frank 
played cards with my folkson Saturday night, He 
Bbvays Brought a bag of jelly beans with him 
that was ou eat every week until the war came 
When they weren't available; then he brought 
{hose wartime candy bars, such as they were. He 
always kept jelly beans at his place 100, so when= 
{ver we an an errand we could be sure of geting 
‘hand for our trouble. 

Frank called for square dances in the estly 
days, [guess he was @ good caller, but it was 
before my time. 

Frank really enjoyed dressing up for ma 
querade dances, dressed as an Indian Chief, 
fnother time as a turkey gobbler with sound 
effets, Tis was before the 1930'sand he enjoyed 
being disguised 

“The Staples used co cut ice for him on the 
Leather River and he would come down with the 
team and sleigh to take it home. His meal con 
sisted of a loaf of bread, one pound of butter, 
‘chunk’ of cheese and a can of sardines. 

He bought a coupe car inthe early 30's (new 
{o him). The seller helped him get it started to 
bring home but they forgot to tell him how to 
sop it, When he got home he thought quick 
tenough to keep on going out to the ield and went 
round and round a straw stack. Finally it an out 
‘of gas and his troubles were over 

Apparently Frank had a (cam, one was a 
bronco, So to cross the bridge he would get the 
bronco almost off his side ofthe bride to start 
With 0 it didnt crowd the other horse off before 
they got across, Sometimes he would have to 
back up t0 get them stared right to make it over 
the bridge 

Mr, Wright often told the story of his meeting 
wth Frank as follows 

Mr, Wright realized that there was a neighbor 
‘over to the West, as he too worked in the bush 
‘amps at Crooked River. While talking 10 Mrs. 
‘Tench, at her boarding house, she cold him she 
hhad a brother up north there somewhere. Upon 
learning the land location Me. Wright realized he 
had a next door neighbor. He heard someone 
‘hammering tothe West ofhim so he followed the 
sound through the bush until he found Frank, 
‘who was building his ist shack 

rank sold his homestead to Elmer Mar~ 




















sonette in 1953 and moved to liveat Armley Hotel, 
in Armley and then left inthe eatly 1960's 200 
Ontario to live with his niece, where he passed 
away in 1970. 


GEORGE AND HETTIE FRAZER 
(1877-1970) 
submited by Frank Frazer 

My Dad, George, was born July 8, 1877 at 
‘Cookston, Ont of Irish descent. His father was a 
<drugeist. He had seven brothers and one sister. 
He los his Mother when he was seven. He was & 
very good student and won awards at school, was 
very good and quick with figures, a great reader 
andinad a very good memory. Heleft School a an 
carly age and at 13 went to Toronto to apprentice 
ina harness shop that specialized in harnesses for 
carriage hoses and racing horses, 

Tn the late 1860's he met Hettie Faithful who 
was born in Beaton, Ont., Feb. 23,1879, 

1m 1900 he was engaged to Hettie and as there 
was tery lite work he headed west and came t0 
Saskatoon, North West Teritaries. There he 
Started a harness shop of his own. The buildings 
now in the Pionera Site along with the mode 
horse he had to display the harness on. They are 
under the name of Mr. Guppy who had worked 
for Dad for years and later bought the busines 
Dad was in Saskatoon when the first sewer and 
water lines where dug in by hand. His harness 
shop was a very popular place when the Barr 
Colonists came to Saskatoon from England 
about 1907. They oflen spent the night in his, 
shop. The colonists later moved on to the Lloyd 
miner dst. 

Hetsle Faithful and her family moved to 
Saskatoon from the eatin 1901, Dad and mother 
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‘were married in 1902. They had Il children, Vera, 
Fina, Robert, Olive, Bentley, Dorothy, Verna, 
Lorna, Eraie, Frank and Betty 

‘Mother's brother, Jon Faithful, was fre 
chief in Saskatoon for many years. He has a fire 
hall and an avenue named after him. Dad went 
arming inthe Floral District; ies got bad so he 
‘moved the family back to Saskatoon. He thea, 
‘went to work in Winnipeg for Great West Saddl- 
fry. While he was there, ther nine month old gi, 
Toma died and was buried before he could get 
home. He opened another harness shop in Saska~ 
toon in 1917. They lost Edna, their Md year old 
daughter, during the fu epidemic in 1918. 

Th 1922 the family moved to Ridgedale and 
‘opened a harness shop. The C.N.R. had come to 
Rideedale the year before. There were five ele= 
vaiors and several livery bars, grocery and dry 
goods stores. 

Farmers hauled grain from as far north as 
Nipawin and White Fox to Ridgedale. The big 
livery bars would be Full everynight and my dad 
‘would repair harnesses all night, After losing the 
hhouse and shop during the fire in 1923, Dad 
reopened an Main Steet until 1925 when the CPR, 
‘went north to Nipawin, 

In 1928, while stil) draying and selling 
‘Watkins, he purchased the NE 27-47-18-W2. He 
bought it from Black and Armstrong of Win- 
nipeg. He set out o cleat this quarter with an axe. 
‘This quarter had never been homesteaded. 

In 1929, we moved into a house on James 
Melntyte’s land as there were no buildings on 
‘urs, [n 1930 he walked to own six days a week 
Tor three weeks and worked at the Liguor store 
for $33 day, With the $54 he bought the lumber 
{o build the house. 

Dad stared working in 1930 for the Kennedy 
Grain Co. for $1.30 a day in Ridgedale, some 
times being laid off inthe winter. Then he would 
{do harness repai for the farmers. One winter he 
‘made and sewed by hand, enough harnesses 10 
completely harness eight horses all but the col- 
lars, alot of hard work 

mes were pretty tough by 1931 but he did 
manage to keep usin food and clothing without 
help. We had a garden and some livestock 
Wheat at 378 a bushel didn't ay much alter the 
threshing was paid, Eees were S¢ dozen, butter 
Seven to 8€ a pound, rubber boots 908, overalls 
S1.10:0S.20, coats between $2 and $5, barley 302 
‘bushel, oats 8¢ a bushel. You could buy a good 
ow or horse for SIS 

mn 1932 my brother Ernie and 1 quit school 























and we were handed an axe each to start clearing 
more land. We worked all summer, winter and 
Spring and when Dad was able to get it broke we 
had’ 50 teres cleared. Emie and I worked with 
Dad going out threshing from the time I was 14. 

We also worked a lot for Frank Currie, Bil 
Metntyre and 1 worked a lot for the Clayton 
boys. In later years we went into bees and sheep 
bl when the war was over and Ezniecame home, 
he had no intrest in the Bees so we went out of 
them 

‘Vera taught school and was my frst teacher 
wen Iwas five. Vera married Toe Johnson who 
{tapped for some time. Joe went to work forthe 
Department of Natural Resourses and for a few 
years was at Cumberland House where Vera 
aught school. They have five boys. Joe passed 
lavay in the late 60's. Vera is living in Prince 
Alber. 

‘Bob taught school for several years, He then 
‘quit and went to work in the mills in British 
Columbia, He married Minnie Lunguist. They 
had five children, Mingle and Bob have both 
passed away. 

Olive married Dr. Magwood who went where 
ever he was needed, wth many along cold ride to 
Armley and Carlea, They had two boys. Doc 
passed away in 1931, Olive lives in Saskatoon. 

Bentley worked putting in powerlines in the 
USA and here. He was kicked by a horse while 
working at Haley's. He was kicked in the face 
fand lost his nose. After that he couldn't be 
fround dust <0 he went to the mills in B.C. He 
married Eileen Grandy and had three children 
Ben and Eileen have both passed away 

‘Verna worked in the Safeway at Saskatoon 
then moved to B.C. where she married Bill Scot. 
Verna passed away in 1984, 

Ernie worked onthe farm and was also in the 
Air Force. He then moved to B.C. where he 
worked in the mills, He married Tena Remanda 
They had seven children. He has retired and they 
liven Victoria, B.C. 

In 1943 I martied Tibbie Swanson. { worked 
on the farm, for other farmers, Court Consirue~ 
fon, Dorwards and the R-M. of Connaught. In 
1968 we left the farm and I worked for the Pool 
Elevator unt I retired in 1984, We have four 
shildren and lve in Tisdale 

Betty worked out at house work and in 19 
married Guy Gorrell, They farmed and then 
moved to Lake Cowichan, B.C. where he worked 
for the railway. They had five childzen. Guy 
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passed aay in November of 1984. Betty Ives in 
Lake Cowichan. 

In 1948 the folks moved to Nipawin for the 
winter and moved home in the spring. 1m 1949 the 
folks again moved to Nipawin and retired. While 

t Nipawin, Dad was very active in senior eltizen 
tvs and elped to start the first hall. He 
Toved to curl and was good at it; he was also good 
at arguing polities, 

Th 1952 they celebrated their SOch Wedding 
Anniversary, they were both in good health, 
They ecelved a letter from aman in the USA. He 
had seen their photo in the paper. He had been 
with the Bare Colonists and one of the men Dad 
hd lec stay in his harness shop, He sa he had 
‘ever forgot thei Kindness. 

Their health started to Tail and they moved 
Jnto Central Park Lodge for nursing care. Dad 
passed away January 18, 1969 and Mother March 
15, 1969. AI the time of his death, Dad stil read 
without alasses; just used them to read at ight, 
dnd never missed a thing in the newspaper, Kept 
lp with government, state of the country and 
sock markets, 








FRANK AND TIBBIE FRAZER 
submitted by Tibbie 

T'was born Jan, 5, 1925 t0 Minnie and Jim 
Swanson and I have an older brother Jim, 100k 
‘my schooling at Armley School 

‘Mother was born in London, England. She 
worked ina factory and, in hee spare time, ata 
hospital. She had quitea shock when she came ro, 
Canada as she had always lived in the city of 
London, Dad was born at Leath, Scotland and 
hhad taken two Years of medical school when the 
‘money ran out, He didnot finish his training but 
‘where ever he went, he Was able to put his rain~ 
ing o use. One of my early memories is of men, 
Coming t0 our place to have their teeth pulled 
Dad also filled teeth, Mother was often called on 
when the neighbor kids were sick. 

‘Mother had several bad scares with bears. 
One day when she was canning raspberries, she 
Tooked up to see a bear with t's headin the open, 
window. Another night when she went to get in, 
ome Wood, she thought she heard some men, 
coming up the tail But it Was a bear coming 
towards heron t's hind feet. She also got quite 
Scare when she heard the partridge drumming, as 
it was just ke the sound of a Nazi bomber. 

Dad always read a chapter of the Bible at 
supper time and Mom taught Sunday School, 
even iit was only Jim and I there, In wintertime 








48 many as 20 children would come. Dad played 
the vilin and we loved to sing. If grown ups 
came, Dad took the service. 

‘One fall day when Dad had butchered 2 pie, 
he put the head and feet ina boiler to take over 10 
Bill White's as we didn't use them. He took the 
‘wagon and as wal Jim and went with bm Dad 
bad to open the gateso when he went 1 closeit he 
{old Jim to hold the horses. One horse, when it 
stopped, took a step backwards, Jim wasn't 
oing to let him do that, so he gave the horse a 
bard slap with the ines and away went the horses, 
Jim wasn't so brave anymore. He bung onto the 
lines and got down in the wagon and started 0 
cry, The fasier we went the harder he cried. Mom 
had always told us God would take care of us and 
He sure was, as we would have upset going 
around the comers because the road Was Very 
‘rooked, Tkept telling Jim 0 stop crying, that we 
were safe as God was looking after us. Whites 
could hear the noise of us crossing the old 
Wwooden bridge. They ran out and were able 10 
Stop the horses when they slowed down to make 
the sharp turn into their yard. When poor Dad 
fot to White's, we were in the house eating 
fookies and drinking hot cocoa. Jim never tried 
that again. 

‘One night when Dad and Mom were mitking 
(Jim and the hired man were away), Dad cold me 
hhe would have to get me to help, When T gor the 
pail and stool, Dad said he was only teasing and 
that I would have to wait until I was biager oF 
they got smaller cows. A few days late, I was 
tagging along with George as he was feding the 
calves and that’s when T saw her, my nice tle 
‘cw, When George left, 1 ound a 10 pound chop 
pall and a stool and went back to take my first 
fesson in milking a cow. Everything went fine 
lini I reached up and prabbed her bythe tats 











‘That is when my litle cow went into action and I 
went out of action. Oh, could she ever kick and if 
that wasn't enough, the other calves got seared 
land walked all over me, When T could getup, 1 
hheaded for a place to hide as 1 knew every one 
‘would laugh at me. So I hid in a small chicken 
oop. When Dad looked in the calf pen and saw 
fhe stool and pal, he knew what had happened, 

So they all started looking for me. They were 
Scared that | would be badly hurt. They found a 
‘very dirty litle git, covered with cuts and bumps. 

Twas very lucky tere were no broken bones and 
sno one laughed 


‘Without snow ploughs in the winter, the 
roads would pack and become vey icy by spring 
causing the horses to side off the roads. This 
‘Would scate them and they would start crowding 
tach other, When this started, it could take to 
‘oF three hours to go a mile. Sometimes you could 
‘unhiteh them and hiteh them back up on the 
‘other side and they would stop crowding, but his 
didn’t work with all horses. Inthe spring it was 
better to take a toboggan with one horse. Tobos- 
gans were very handy and most kids used them to 
{foto school; but it was hard going down hills 
With them and you had to hold them back with 
your foot or drop a chain over the front. One day 
Mother and I were coming down the hill at 
Whites, which was a very steep hill, when I 
couldn't hold the obogean back, it it the horse. 
All went well unl we came to the bridge. The 
toboggan overturned and when mother was 
thrown out, se broke thee ribs, 


Dad built a doo-more; this was use for hay 
ing. The runners were about four inches wide and 
eight inches high, On this was built a floor eight 
feet wide and i Tect long. The top of the floor 
was very smooth narrow boards, in front a large 
plank four Inches wide, 16 inches high and eight 
feet long, with a hoe in the middle large enough 
fora heavy chain to go through. It wasted in a 
Knot and a bolt through it. The rest of the chain 
‘went the full length of the floor and dragged on 
the ground, The doo-more was pulled by four 
horses, When the hay was ready to stack, they 
took the doo-more othe field and built the tack 
‘nit, then drove n behind the bara where te hay 
was kept. The iced man would put a erowbar in 
the ground at an angle and ti the chain 10 the 
frowbar, then hold it as Dad drove ahead with 
the horses and the stack would slide off into 
place, They would pick up the plank, poll the 
‘hain out from under the tack and go Back for 






































another stack. It was alot quicker and you only 
hha to handle the hay once. 

When we wanted t0 g0 swimming there was 
the creck or the river and in winter We could slso 
skate. In winter we played hockey on the river at 
White's, We used to keep the same team all 
winter, Ken White and I were the goalies, our big 
brothers made our goal sticks, they kept making 
them bigger and would get in some fights over 
‘ha. All the other sticks were willows that had a 
curve at the bottom, We had no pads, so we 
Wrapped sacks around our les. 

‘One year the folks sold 10 dozen eges at Sea 
dozen, 10 buy Fim and Ian Easter exg. They cost 
286 each. That egg lasted us a long time. Penny 
‘andy was large, icecream was Se a cone. Iwas 6 
before I tasted a soft drink. Dad used to go to 
Siskatoon every year fora medical check-up. He 
usually took Jim, but the year I was 8 he took 
Mom and I with him. It was 8 years since mother 
hhad had a train ride, or been i acity and she had 
Ived in London, England all her life until she 
came to Canada. She must have missed all she 
left behind, My first rain ride was wonderful, 
bbut what I liked best was staying at the 
Bessborough Hotel and the wonderful things 1 
had to eat, The banana friters that I had for 
breakfast. Then on to Eaton’s store, what 
fairyland, it had funny stairs that kept moving 
land when you stepped on them they took you up 
{oanother floor. Him had never told me about all, 
these wonderful things. Then I heard some 
musi, 80 Tran out of the store (leaving Mother 
‘and Dad to look allover the store for me). There 
was a parade coming down the street with a pipe 
band. I had never heard anything like it. Ihave 
loved the pipes ever since. 

The roads north and west of us always 
‘became blocked between Christmas and New 
‘Year. One winter I stayed at MeLean’s for three 
‘months and drove Margaret to school. They had 
Welch Shetland pony, a lovely horse. When we 
‘went to school in the morning, if Mrs. MeLean 
needed the horse, L would tie te lins tothe front 
of the toboggan and head the pony home, If she 
meta rig, she would get off the road and et the 
rig pass. At night they would send her back to 
School where we would find her waiting by the 
door. Wherever the pony went their dog always 
‘went, they were always together 

Dad passed away in October, 1936 and 
Mother looked aftcr the farm until she took sick 
Tuy 1940 and passed away in July, 1944, 

Frank and | were married at my home at 
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Armley in October 1943. Frank was farming with 
his father at Ridgedale, where they mixed farmed 
with sheep, pigs, cattle and bees. At that tim 
Frank had the largest apiary around but was very 
allergic to bees, so we went out of them. 

T1947 we ook over the Ridgedale dary. At 
‘hat time all milking was done by hand and all the 
nik bottles were washed, sterilized and filed by, 
hhand. When one of the stores started selling 
pasturized milk, we had to sell the eatle as there 
‘wasn't enough milk being sold 

‘We have four children, Beth, see Sawatzky, 
Mervin, Lloyd and Ken, 

Frank worked out aft and in 1965 we left the 
farm and moved to Tisdale where Lloyd and Ken 
finished ther schooling. Prank worked for a year 
atthe Federal elevator, then went fo work forthe 
Saskatchewan Wheat Pool for 18 years. He 
bought grain at Golbura, Lurgan, Peesane, 
Bjorkdale and Valparaiso, During the three years 
Wwe were at Bjorkdale, Frank was the secretary of 
the School Board, We moved to Valparaiso in 
1975 and stayed there until February, 984, when 
Frank retired, at which time we moved back 10 
Tisdale. 

‘When we first went to Tisdale, in 1965, 1 
worked atthe Coffee Shop for a year. Then the 
Co-op store for five years. In 1974, I started 10 
work at Sasko Park Lodge as an aide and worked 
there until 1981, when I-quit due to illness. We 
spend our timé doing hobbies, gardening and 
famping, which we both enjoy as do our family 
and grandchildren. 








MERVIN FRAZER AND FAMILY 

‘My name is Mervin James Frazer, the second 
child of Frank and Tibbie Frazer. Icall started on 
Dec. 17, 1945; one cold night. I was born in 
Nipawin, 

T don’t remember much of the first wo oF 
Ure years of my life. We lived on a farm four 
miles west and one mile south of Armley or one 
mile eas and to miles north of Ridgedale. My 
Dad’s parents lived on the farm (oo, We had 
house on the north side of the farm yard and 
Grandpa and Grandma lived on the southside of 
the farm yard, [remember Dad had alot of milk 
cows and he used 1 deliver milk to Ridgedale, by 
‘vay ofhorse and wagon. The wagon had abig ice 
boxonit to keep the milk cold in the summer time 
and inthe winter he used a heated sled, 

‘When I was about five and one haf years old 
(in 1951, they moved our frst house to Nipawin 

















for Grandpa and Grandma to live in (and was 
used up (01976) and we moved up to their house 
fa the south side ofthe yard 

In May of 1950 one of my brothers, Lloyd, 
was bom, We were all pretty happy. I seemed 
Tike along time before Mom came home with our 
brother, Beth and [use to pull Lloyd around in 
the wagon and the seh, 

Tremember we had tis old dog who we called 
Lob ater Unele Bob, Dad's brother. Ithoushthe 
wwas quite a dog, Bob used to eat corn on the cob. 
‘After he robbed it from the crn patch he would 
peel the com and ea it 

the spring of 1952 we had some lambs born 
eatly. We had them in the house. One nigh itwas 
bath time and Mom had the old tin tub in the 
enter of the room half fll with water. We bad 
the lambs trained to pay tag around the ableand 
‘we were playing tag when one of them looked at 
the tub, made a running leap and landed in the 
tub. Wel, where one goes the other is sure 10 
follow and he did right into the tub with the 
‘other lamb, There were two lambs inthe cub and 
water all over the floor, three kids and Dad 
Tnughing, but Mum was hot laughing. She was 
mad at ail of us. 

Before we had power on the farm we had a 
radio that ran on a sx volt battery. Dad would 
hange it with the one in the truck when i Was 
dead. We had to Keep our milk and perishable 

















foods in an ice house, which was a hole in the 
round with a well insilated building around the 
hole that was six or ight feet deep and five or six 
feet square. The hole was filled with ice and 
sawdust. The ice Would stay from spring until 
freeze up. Do you remember when we would buy 
‘margarine that came in a pound square and you 
‘Added in the color and mixed it together? You 
ould also buy i in the plastic bag with the 
Coloring in a container. You would squeeze it and 
then work in the color 

1 got to grade X in school and quit school in 
June of 1965. T went to work in Creighton and 
‘worked there until December of 1968 when [went 
fo work as partsman in the Ford garage in 
Tisdale. | worked there from January fo October 
(of 1966. I spent a year at @ number of different 
jobs. I the meantime Imet Florence Teale who T 
thought was pretty darn nce, Istarted going with 
het i January of 1966 and we got married on 
Jan. 28,1967. It was 50 cold that when we were 
ready (6 leave the dance the car would not start. 
Ih to this day, think that maybe somebody was 
playing with it, We got back to our litle house 
land we found that someone hed been there 
before us. There wat salt in the water and corn 
flakes inthe bed. NICE people 

‘On June 8, 1967, which was Father's Day that 
year, our fist son'was born, James Kelly. In 
October of 1967 we moved from Tisdale 10 
Wynyard where I worked fora man named Lloyd 
Banks ina service sation In 1969 we had & new 
member to the family; Aug. tith our daughter 
Barbara-Ann Hettle was born I signed up as an 
apprentice mechanie and was going to school in 
Saskatoon for wo months out of the year, it was 
2 Tour year course 

Tn 1971 [finished my last year at Saskatoon 
and we moved from Wynyard to Nipawin. Thad 
f job at Rourk's Sales working on Dodges and 
Ford Farm Equipment. I worked for Rourk’s for 
about two years and then he sold 10 Nipawin 
(Chrysler Doig worked for them for about 0 
years then went {0 work for the Town of 
Nipawin, 

By this time Adam Dexter, our socond son, 
‘was born on Sept. 6, 1972. Shorly after that we 
‘moved to oUr new house, We finshed the base 
‘ment and took in boarders. We had up to eight 
boarders at one time, On Oct, 4, 1976 our third 
son was born, Marty Ross. 

In about the middle of January I was lad off 
trom Nipawin Chrysler Dodge and on March 28, 
1977, Lent to work in LaRonge for the Depart: 























‘ment of Northern Saskatchewan. Florence and 
the kids stayed in Nipawin until the end of June, 
then they moved up to LaRone. 

Tn May of 7, the north was on fire. One day 
‘co-worker and I were to haul a traller to the 
fire, We left at about four o'clock and hauled a 
traller and a swamp buggy from Stanley Mission 
tothe ishing Lakes. The fie was right beside the 
read, We unhooked the traller and had a bite 10 

‘and headed back for LaRonge. The fire, by 
this time, had crossed the road and it was so hot 
that you could nat touch the side windows on the 
track; boy was I scared, 

Tni982, D.N.S, Construction changed over to 
‘he Department of Highways. I soemed £0 do 3 
lot of road work from LaRonge to Mile 250 
north Florence was working at tbe Credit Union 
in LaRonge and then inthe summer of 1985, we 
decided to move back south. Florence got 
chance to transfer to Prince Albert ad Ts00n got 
A transfer to Prince Albert as well. When I lived 
in Nipawin I was a Volunteer Ficeman for 6 
years, from 1972-1977 

T1975 [started with the Wolf Cub Pack as a 
hlper, In 976 became AKALA of the Nipawin 
Wolf Cubs Pack, In 1976 I took Woodbadge part 
One in Prince Aibers. Then in 1978 I took Part 
two at Anglin Lake. Florence took Woodbadge 
part One in 1977 in Prince Albert. Then I moved 
to LaRonge. For yeas there had been no Scouts 
‘here — 50 in the fall started a Wolf Cub Pack 
and Florence stated a Beaver Colon. From 1978 
01980 she also was the Girl Guide Leader, n 198 
Twas asked to take the LaRonge Scouts Troupe 
‘othe Canadian Jamboree at Kananaskis, Alta. 1 
took seven boys, we were gone 10 days. it was a 
treat experience for all of us. 

‘While in LaRonge 1 was asked to g0 withthe 
Grade IX, X and XI school students on a lot of 
‘Canoe trips. At times we would’be gone several 
days. They were a great bunch of kids. 

‘When Jim sind Barbie were in High School, 
‘he school planned a skiing tip to Jasper. Iwas 
asked (0 go as a chaperon (L think they really 
‘wanted a mechanic as they took the clutch out of 
fhe school bus, and [had to repair iton top ofthe 
‘mountain). None ofthe stadents had taken extra 
‘money but the Resort was very kind and they let 
them stay on another day, also let them go skiing, 
They had the students hep clean cabins. We were 
sery proud of them. The resort people said they 
were the best haved students they had had 
there 

Te next year when they planned thei ski rip 














to Jasper they rented a bus. They raised the 
money for these ski tips and made all the pans. 
‘They also took the food with them and all helped 
to cook and clean up. Florence and I were both 
asked to go, Florence fell the second day and 
Spent several days in the Hospital. The students all 
Went to see her and sue teased her. Barbie was in 
Guides and Marty, Adam and James were all in 
Scouts, James went to Hike masters at Kan~ 
anaskis in 1982. He is now working in LaRonge, 
T1986 Adam joined the Sea Cadets in Prince 
Albert. Since we moved to Prince Albert the 
‘denis have phoned several times wanting us to 
30 on thelr canoe trips and their sking trips. 
would like to thank you for the chance to 
write in to the History Book. I would also like 10 
ay that if any of you that know Florence of 
myself and if you are in Prince Albert, need 
Coffee or a rest alter all the shopping You have 
‘done, pleas fel fre to stop in at our place, 


LLOYD FRAZER AND FAMILY 
Twas born May 28, 1950 in Tisdale to Frank 
and Tibbie Frazer. Wellved on a farm north east 
Of Ridgedale, stated school ia Riverstone, then 
Went (0 Ridgedale and then to Tisdale High 
shoal, 
‘Some of my favorite memories were when we 
tore down the house on the farm, and had the 
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hone on a tripod in the middle ofthe yard. We 
tere on a party line and everytime the phone 
‘would ring, someone would yell "Beth, tele~ 
phone", even if it was someone else's mimber 
She would run all the way out to get it and most 
ff the time it would not even be our ting. Boy 
would she ever get mad, for some reason, but she 
Fell fort everytime, 

Then there was the time that Mery and 1 
decided 10 be cowboys (we had been watching, 
OLD YELLER). Merv was going to show me 
hhow to lasso a pig. He got up on the roof of the 
‘ld pis pen where there was a sow with somelittle 
piglets. He told me to go and chase out some litle 
pigs. When | opened the door, instead ofthe ite 
Piglets going ou, the old sow came outright into 
{he lasso Mery had waiting. Merv lassoed tha old 
sow right around the mille and off the roof he 
fame, making two rounds around the pig pen 
before he let go ofthe rope, then came the hard 
Part of getting the rope off the old sow before 
Dad found out. To make along story short, we 
had go et Dado take the rope off the sow, He 
was not impressed with the vo cowbosstt 

Tvalso recall one time Ken, my younger 
brother, was running around withthe BB gun. It 
had just rained out so Ken was having trouble 
Toading the gun ashe could not st the gun dawn 
to load it. So he would get Merv co load the gun 
forhim, Merv would takea couple of shots out of 
the gun and Ken was getting mad as Merv was 
shooting off his shells. But Ken waited his chance 
Toet even. As we were coming in from the barn 
ard, Dad told Merv and to bringin an arm load 
Of wood each. Well Ken waited until Merv was 
taking off his rubbers, holding an arm load of 
wood: He up withthe BB gun and shot. The BB 
hit Merv in the arm, bounced off him, hit the 
house, bounced off the house and it me on the 
back of the neck. Boy did it ever sting and were 
we ever mad at him then. I stil don’t know if we 
were mad because it hurt so much oF because it 
was the only time Ken ever hit anythin. 

Dad had made a small dugout by the garden 
for us to vim in and we loved to swim whenever 
We could, Taso loved to hunt. I recall one time, 

he 22, I shot two ducks out of the ai. 1 
never told anyone that I was not aiming for either 
‘one 1 just et them think I was one good shot. 

I started working out in the summer when T 
was 13 or 1 years old for farmers in the area. 
‘Whe I ot out of schoo! I worked in Wynyard at 
1 service station, then I worked for several dairy 
farmers around Tisdale, Ridgedale and Nipawin, 
























1 got my Herdsmen and Artificial Insemination 
papers. I then went 10 work for the elevator 
Tepair crew. The cook had to go home one winter 
and I was the only one that knew how 0 cook, $0 
Till in for the cook and ended up cooking 
‘most of the winter. (Never lost one man due tO 
‘bad cooking either.) It was from there that we 
‘moved to Lloydminster, Alber 

Tmatried Connie Willeron of Bjorkdale on 
Nov. 27,1971, Wehave three children; Vincent 12, 
Deann i and Scot nine. We now live in Black 
foot, alberta and have been here for six yeas 1 
work forthe rapeseed plant in Lloydminster as a 
Shipper 2 


KEN FRAZER AND FAMILY 
submitted by Ken 

‘Twas born in Nipawin, Sask. on Sept. 13,1952 
(everyone says it must have bees a Friday). Some 
‘of my earliest and happiest memories are ofthe 
farm near Ridgedale. 1 recall how in my eatly 
‘days Tiked to getup inthe morning early enough 
to be able to eat breakfast with the old coal oil 
lamp on. 

also remember father leaving the hue early 
‘one morning on foot and not returning untl ater 
‘dark that night but be was not on foot when he 
‘etured. I can stl Soe the team oF horses as he 
rove them up tothe window for us kids to see. 
‘They were the finest looking horses any of us kids 
had ever seen (Qhey were just @ pair of work 
Jhorses but I'm sure all of us kids dreamt that 
night of racing aerassthe field on them, unable to 
‘be matched by any horse in the coustry). This 
was to be the last team of horses that was ever 
Drought onto the farm and when we left in 1965, 
the one horse, my favorite one, Siar was sll 
alive 

have many memories of those horses, Like 
the time Cap, the other horse, got stuck in the 
water hole Ithad been a dry summer and we had 
the horses in the pasture half a mile away. When 
‘we went up t0 check on them, Cap was stuck in 
the mud right up to his shoulders. We took the 
tractor and some rope and the whole family went 
toget the horse out of the mud. As remember, i 
ook us almost al afternoon to get him out, asthe 
tractor could not pull him out by itself and Cap, 
‘would not try to strugele, When we unhooked ihe 
tractor and grabbed hold of the rope, then he 
‘would fight and try to help. When we finaly got 
him out, we moved the horses to another pasture. 

T remember the year that I startedschoo!, 
mainly because we had to walk a litle over two 
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niles to school and we were one of the lucky 
nes, s some ofthe kids had to walk aot further 
than we did. We used to pack up the whole family 
and walk down to the neighbors to watch The 
Country Hoe Down on Friday nights and to this 
day, Iwill never figure out how the six of us and 
Seven ofthe Lilies (that is where we went to wateh 
7.V,), could all sit in one room and not make a 
sound, We got power in around 1959 and got our 
first TL. in 1961, 

T recall one time when I was five oF sx years 
ld going into Ridgedale to see a movie and when 
‘we came out of the theaer it was storming quite 
badly so we headed for home, We pot stuck on 
the hill just a half rile north of town, so we 
wvalked as far as Mr. and Mrs. Beacock's (who 
‘vas the local vet) and stayed therefor the night. 
Iwas there that us kids saw our first cylinder 
lamp. 

Talso can recall having to do the chores before 
and after school. We had six cows to milk, 400 
0 pigs to feed and water as wel as 40 head of 
sheep to feed, In late May and early June we 
‘would also shear about sx to cight sheep before 
leaving for school 

‘When we did the chores, it was my job to haul 
water from the dugout up to the pigs and cate. T 
{wear that from the barn to the dugout was a 
ood half mile but the other day when Iwas athe 
ld farm, I discovered the dugout is about a long 
‘ity block from the barn. Anyway, to ge (0 the 





bar or the pig pens, you had to go by the sheep 
pen in which we had an old ram that was mean 
8nd anytime he got the chance, he would charge 
you and give you a good bunt on the butt, Every 
fncein a while I would forget to lock the sheep in 
their pen, or one of my brothers would let them 
‘out and as you guessed, 1 would just get past the 
Sheep pen and all ofa sudden I would be on the 
‘round looking up in the face ofthe old ram. He 
Would drink the water or just upset the pals and 1 
Would have to go back to the dugout for two 
‘more pails of water after I locked the sheep up. 

"There was alt of hard work and most of it 
‘manual labor, One ime, my brother, Lloyd and I 
put up about 0-15 acres of loose hay with a stone 
boat, when we were about and 13 years ol. 

Wwas 3 years old when we left the farm and 

‘moved to Tisdale but it seemed 1 was always 
raven back to the farm. 1 worked every summer 
fand the odd weekend on farms in the area 
between Tisdale and Armley 

Tay last year of high school in Tisdale I met 
nny wife Colleen Sampson. I was working on a 
dairy Farm atthe time. After finishing school T 
‘washed cars for the Ford garage for awhile 

T married Colleen in July of 1972. We lived in 
Tisdale for abouta year until go a track driving 
job in Star City. We were there for six months 
And after that we Farmed I8 miles south of Tisdale 
for five years. In December of 1973, we were 
blessed with a son, Colin Dean and in September 
fof 1976, we were blessed with & itl, Kimberley 
Louise 

Tn 1979 we moved up to the north whieh 
turned out 10 be areal experience forall of us. 1 
Sarted selling skidoos, boats and motors in 
LaRonge, Colleen worked for the Provincial 
Government inthe Health Department ands stil 
with that department in Melfort. In one day T 
Sold 25 skidoos to one company and a $14,000 
‘boat; that was my biggest single day sale 

call my father and father-in-law, Lorne, 
coming up to visit us one weekend, [had (0 take 
Some supplies out to @ cabin on a lake 30 miles 
fast of LaRonge I rented acouple of skidoos and 
took Dad and Lorne along with me. Neither one 
‘of them had ever been on a skidoo before which, 
madeit a slow trip, We were a litle over half way 
to the other side of LacLaRonge when we 
Stopped to rest and one of them asked how deep 
the water was, [told them around 100 feet. They 
Seemed in a rush to get moving again and after 
that we made a lot better time, It was a trp of 
bout 600 70 miles, 

















‘The thing about living up north was all the 


new experiences, lke getting a boat off the bot 
tom of the lake, lying, skidooing, going for 3 
day fong boat ride and not seeing the same piece 
of land twice, the cold isolated winters, 

Th the summer of 1980, 1 started with the 
Assessment Department of the Prov 
femmment in which I tavelled all over 
travelled from the Northwest Territories to just, 
about Prince Albert and from the Alberta border 
fo Manitoba border. There was one time I was 
gone 23 weeks straight only being home on the 
‘weekends. 

‘We are now living in Melfort, Sask. and Lam 
stil employed with Saskatchewan Assessments 








JOHN FREEMAN 
‘Submitted by Wilfred Freeman 

‘ohn Freeman was born Aug. 26, 1884, the 
son of Thomas and Elizabeth Freeman. In 1907 
he and his brother David came to Canada from 
Northomshire, England, 





In 1908 he took a homestead at Simpson, 
‘Sask In 114 John married Elma Sheets who had 
three children, Pauline, Ceil and Emma. Emma, 
passed away Sept. 30, 1977. Pauline lives at 
Nelson, B.C. and Cecil lives at Aylsh 

1919 Wilfred was born at Simpson. The family 
resided at Simpson until 193). From there they 
moved to the Armley Distriet, 1o the NW 
Ba8-14 W2, 

‘Mother passed away in 1952. In 1953 Dad 
married Annie McBain. They resided in White 
Fox. Annie passed away in 1982, 

{1984 Dad moved to Nipawin where he now 
resides, He celebrated his 102 birthday in 1986, 














WILFRED FREEMAN 

1m 1931 I moved, with my family, from Simp- 
son, Sask, to the Armley Distt. My dad and T 
‘came with lt head of horses and four wagons 
loaded with feed and machinery. We were 10 days 
‘ontheroad. Iwas in December. We had a closed 
feutter ona hay rack, with feed around it, where 
wetied to Keep warm by the coal oil heater. So at 
times when it was windy we walked to keep 
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After finished school atthe Armley School, 
| farmed with my dad and brother. 

‘in 1983 I married Grace Fling of Choiceland, 
Sask, I then took over the farm when Dad moved 
to White Fox. In 1975 we moved t0 Nipawin 
‘where we now reside. 

‘We have (wo children, Bers bora in 1984 and 
Melvin bora in 1986. Ber)! married Ed Whitrow 
fof Choiceland. They reside at Glen Ewan, Sask. 
‘They have one som, Timothy. Melvin marred 
Linda Neufeld of Labrador City, They reside at 
Riverton, Man. and have thre children, Ruth, 
Heather and Michael 





aM. Fry 

(My great-grandifather, Charles Fry, was born 
in Somersetshire, England in 1804 and immi- 
sated to Canada in 1832. He setled in King 
Township, York County, Somersetshire, & 
‘county in'S.W. England 

‘My father, William Fry, was born March 3, 
1868 in King) Township. He and his brother 
Charles and settlers effects came west 10 seek 
homesteads, William homesteaded west of Por- 





tage La Prairie. Charles left after Wiliams mar- 
riage and setled in Dauphin, Man. 

‘My grandmother, Mary Jane Hollinshead, of 
king in the county of York, married Richard 
Egan of Kildonan in the county of Selkik, Man. 
May 23,1877 

‘My mother, Martha Roseanna Egan was born 
July 17, 1978 ai Springfield, Man. and became a 
pioneer school teacher. In July 898, William Fry 
harried Martha Roseanna Egan of Springfield, 
known to her friends as Rose 

‘The oldest register was dated March 24,1856. 
‘The teacher for that year, Miss Rose Egan, 
taught ia a log constructed school known as 
Loveville, situated one mile north and one half 
nile east of the village of Rossendale 

‘Miss Egan's salary in 1896 was $402 but was 
reduced to $372 the following year. She married 
Willam Fry, who was one of the trustees. 

‘On June 6, 1915, we moved toa farm 10 miles 
north of Carnduff, Sask. It was snowing heavily 
that morning as we drove to Bagot to board the 
train for Carnduff 

1, Iva Fry, took my high schoo! training at 
(Carnduff during the Flu Epidemic. I normaled at 
Estevan, Sask. and taught my first school 
MoAuley at Wauchope, Sask. I taught several 
Schools in the southern part of the province 
before moving to Kamsack, Sask. in 1933. 1 
taught Porcupine School, White Beech, Sask, 
from 1937 o 1942 with 46 pupils in attendance. 1 
normaled Second Class in Regina in 1943, came 
to Armley in August 944 to teach at Manlius 
School 

‘The night before I was to leave Kamsack for 
Armley, at about 10:30 P-M., Kamsack was 
struck by a eyelone, One could hear the storm 
roaring asthe train for Winnipeg, left. walked 
‘cross the street tothe hotel leaving my belong 
ings in the express office. Some things were 
blown away, I never did find them, the rest were 
soaked, rus stained and mildewed. All had be 
‘washed and Bleached 

“The teacherage wasn't ready for occupancy, 
so Mr. and Mrs. Chas. Morgan Sr. invited me (0 
Stay at their home until Tcould move imo the 
teacheraze 

Mother came to visit me in October. She 
enjoyed the girls running over at recess fora litle 
‘sit with her. Mother and Mrs, Morgan sewed a 
Sans suit 

Tere was very litle social life except church 
‘and Sunday Schoo! held in the school during the 




















winter months and in the hall during the summer 

‘Several of the women would gather at Will 
Breadners on a Saturday to make and quit a quilt 
for the Red Cross. Will and the children would 
make'a freezer of ice-cream for aur afternoon 
Tun. 

“The teacherage burnt in May 1947. I lost. 
everything even my glasses, with no insurance on 
contents. I regretted losing most of my flower 
bulbs sent from Holland as a birthday gift 
together with wooden shoes. Iwas again taken in 
by the Morgan family for the rest of my term. 

"aught undl June 1961 but was persuaded 10 
substitute that October which lasted uatil June 
30,1968. 

Mother and father are buried at Oxbow, 
Sask, T am living in Kamsack and spend my 
summers at my cottage at Madge Lake. I hold a 
Family get together second Sunday of July every 
year 

T now suffer from Arthritis in my joints and 
back, making it hard for meto get around, but | 
still do my own house work, garden and shopping 
and attend church Sunday moraings with the aid 
ff my cane, Is surprising what one can accom 
plish 








DOREEN (WHITE) FUCHS 
‘was the youngest adopted daughter of Mar~ 
joie andthe late Frank White of Armley. [vent 
to Waterfield School from the grades Ito XIII 
dnd then went 10 Nipawin where I worked atthe 
Shop Ritesore and at Andre's Dry Cleaners 
hs in April of 1961 and we 
"7, 1961, Our fist daughter 
‘Cindy Lee was born July 2, 1962, Berandy Eliz 








Sanding: Cindy, Candy, seated: A, Doron and Leona 








beth on Nov. 6 1963 and Leona Dawa on July 
39,1968, 

We lived in Petaigan until May 1966 at which 
time we moved t0 Surrey, B.C. Al worked for 
Panco Poultry for 17 years until they closed 
‘down, Since then he has been working asa con 
tractor and milright for Midway Metals in Sur 
fey. I worked for Zellers, Ily Bird and now, Lam 
‘working for the Surrey White Rock Homemakers 
for children. 

‘The girls are stil at home. Cindy and Berandy 
‘work forthe Taxation Centre, Leona hasn't been. 
fable to find work since school so she has been 
babysitting a Title boy Joey, age four, for two 
years. She's also looking after a litle girl three 
and a half and a boy six. She is kept quite busy 








WANDA LAURA (LLOYD) 
GAERTNER 
by Wanda Gaertner 

1, Wanda, am the only daughter of Irwin and 
Phyllis Lloyd. I was born Dec. 4, 1939 on the NE 
16-22-47, with my two grandmothers as mid~ 
wives. Both oftheir fist ames being Laura, itis 
tasyto see why Twas named Wanda Laura 

T attended grades 1 10 1X at Silver Stream 
School, graduating in Tisdale in 1957. In 1958 I 
‘worked for the Tisdale School Unit for three 
months and Saskatchewan Government Tele 
phones in Saskatoon for six months, I was mat— 
Fied on Oct. 18, 1958 to Gerhardt (Gay) Gaerins 
from Forester District. We live on the SE 
430-46-13-W2, in the New Osgoode District. 

‘ur son, Richard, was born Aug. 16, 1959. 
Richard went to school in Tisdale, by bus, radu 
ating in 1977. Completing seven years of univer 
Sity-and farming with us, This year he wi 
sraduate from the Collegeof Pharmacy. Richard 
‘was marred to Patti Gilmer of Repina, Sask. on 
July 23, 1983, Rick and Pattie wil be living at 
Nipawin where Rick wil be employed at Davis 
Rexall Drugs Ld. 

‘Our son Reginald was born July 15, 1963 and 
died atthe age of six years, Jan. 9, 1970, 

Inthe summers we work hard, but sill man- 
‘age to have some summer holidays a the lakes 
In the winters the work is easier, so We find time 
to snowioboagan, cu, play hockey and bowl 























‘THE BILL GANTON FAMILY 
After farming for four years Fast of 
CClemans, the Gantons, with two litle girsmoved 


















































‘Sealed: Teane an Bl Stang L1FFloy, Ros, Karon, 
Baggy Vers Soo Garton 


to the Silver Stream District in May, 194. They 
bought the MeMullin land east and south of 
‘Tony Marshal's. These were no decent roads 
into this place so they made a tail north through 
thei fed, then west along Marshall's fence-tine 
fand through their yard, At the time, they did 
their shopping and got their mail at New 
Osgoode 

‘Vera the oldest daughter, started school and 
shad to be driven every day, there and back, and a 
year later Margaret (Pegi) started school, Tn 
1944 they had another girl, Karen and in 1945, 
Ross came along. 

Bill helped atthe Connaught Fair and Teenie 
vwasa member ofthe Ladies’ Club. The two older 
trl were farm girls and showed a few things in 
the fair, In 1949, Floyd was born. Bill sold this 
fone-haif section 10. Marshall D'Aqust from 
‘Zenon Park and bought Albert Randall's farm, 
‘west ofthe school, in spring of 1950. Robert was 
‘born in 1950 and the family ived here unt 955 
wwhen Bill bought the store in Pontilas, Sask 
Where they moved in August. Fora time he drove 
& school bus bringing children into Poniilas 














School. He also bought more land west of 
Pontrils 
‘Vera finished her schooling in Nipawin, then 





went t0 Regina to work where she met Stephen 
Kuzek and they were married in 1989. Stephen 
worked for Saskatchewan Government Insur~ 
lance and they were tranferred three or four times, 
before he got his ow business in Melile where 
they now live. They have three children, a ptt 
and two boys. 

Margaret married in 1961 after working in 
Tisdale: Her husband, Richard Basler, was 














working as station agent. He has been employed 
by Prince Albert Foundry for a number of years, 
and stil Hive in Prinee Albert, Sask. They have 
vo boys. 

‘Karen married Hugh Perkins from Codette 
and live at Outlook, Sask. where Hugh works at 
the Diefenbaker dain. They have a boy and gir. 

Ross married Sonia Hrapchuck from 
Nipawin. They have one boy and live on a farm 
west of Pontrilas, 

Floyd married Shirley Sluser from Nipawin 
They have three children, two boys and a git. 
Floyd worked at the Potash Mine at Colonsay Tor 
1B years. 

"Robert never married, He was killed in @ car 
accident at Kamloops, B.C. a age 2 

The Gantons closed the store in 1965 as Bill 
was farming and driving aschool bus. Teenie had 
s0t the Post Office in 1961 ut it wat later closed 
tthe end of September of 1970, She then bid and 
{a0t another Post Office at C.F.S. Dana Radar 
Base and started there in January, 1971, They 
‘moved to Bruno District ¢o ive and are both 
fetired now. Floyd and his family also live in 
Bruno, 

Agatha Chatwell isa sister to Teenie Ganton, 
‘She came to live with the Gantons and took her 
srade IX at Silver Steam She was there for a 
Sear, then went back io Weekes, Sask where het 
mother and father lived with the rest of the 
family. The family later moved o Prince George, 
B.C, Agnes martied Louis Gagnon and they have 
three bays, al maried with familie of their own, 
They sil live in Prince George, she has worked 
for unemployment for a number of years and will, 
be ready for retirement in five years 














MARGERY (RANDALL) GARROWAY 

Francis Garroway and Margery Randall were 
‘married Dec. 8, 1936 a Silver Stream, We lived in 
New Osgoode for 10 months, then in the fall of 
1937 we moved to Flin Flon, Man. My husband 
managed to get enough work for us to get by on, 
and in 1939 he started work with the Hudson Bay 
Mining and Smeling Company 

‘We moved to Colonsay in February 1945 
where we bought grocery store and lived there 
Ull April, 199, then moved to Saskatoon. Fr 
cis, being a carpenter was able to get work 
However in 1981 we decided 10 move to Victoria, 
B.C, We are now retired and have enjoyed 
numberof lovely tips 

‘We have two children, Lyle born in 1938, is 
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‘married and asa son and twin daughters, Lyles 
principal of Selys School near Brentwood, B.C. 
Linda marred Keith Ramsay in 1965. They havea 
son and daughter. Keith and Linda are both, 
teachers in Victoria 

‘We are both enjoying fair health and hope to 
beable odo mote traveling. In I986if we ae still 
here, we will celebrate our SOth anniversary 





‘THE GEE FAMILY 
submitted by Ew 

‘Our mother was born Marjorie Rogers on 
Sept. 23,1897 at Faversham, Keat, England. She 
matted at an early age to Lewis Frank Spillet and 
fon Sept. 8, 195, John Charles (Jack) was born 
Shorty after the birth of their son, a munitions 
factory explosion claimed the life of her hus- 
band. In 1921, she and her som immigrated to 
(Canada where she married John Edward Gee at 
Tisdale, Sask. the same year. 
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John (lack) Gee was born Jan. 8, 1873 in 
England and came to Canada as young man, 

Hand the Duguid brothers were the first setts 
near the confluence of the Careot and Leather 
Rivers, having arrived in the early 1900's, They 
hhamed the area Catlea, utilizing the first three 
letters ofthe Carrot and Leather Rivers on whose 
banks they had settled. Jack Gee homesteaded 
NE 1-48-15-W?2 and it was (o this farm that our 
mother and her son Jack came to begin @ com: 

pletely new way of ie 

‘As the years passed and our mother acquired 
the required skills for survival inher new coun 
‘ry, a family began o arrive with all being bora at 
hhome. Allan John arived March 5, 1923, Roger 
‘Charles was bom June 20,1925 with Isobel Mary 
arriving Sept. I, 1927 and Lorna Ada on Oct. 20, 
1829. On Feb. 19,1933 our father died and our 
‘mother was widowed again. He was buried atthe 
Silver Stream Cemetery. On May 23, 1933 she 
tive birth to the last member of the family, 
Edward James. 

‘Our mother continued on, with her eldest son 
Jack assuming the role of father and Brother to 
ihe rest of the children and running the farm 
operation. Although it was the time of the 
‘depression, our mother managed to keep the 
family together and we grew up in @ happy homme 
with lois of love. We al attended the Waterfield 
Schoot walking two miles across the Fields and 

eines through all kinds of 

urneys to and from school were 

not without incident. We were either being 

Jozen by thecold winds of winter, soaked by the 

‘ain, bumed by the sun, eating Chokecherry and 
(Cranberry berries, or spending many hours try 

ing to relieve the gophers of their tails as they 


‘Alan Gee srr ana Roger Ga, brakeman, 
could be redeemed for a few cents at Smith's 
Sore, Many @ gopher lost his tal to Allan and 
Roger as the rest of us were relegated to the 
bucket brigade. I imes were bad we didn’t seem 
tormind as we were all busy and happy and time 
flew by. 

Our home was a single story wood frame 
house with four rooms, two bedrooms, a kitchen 
and a siting room, Not much room for & large 
family. Heat was, ofcourse, by wood with water 
being drawn from a well and the nearby river 
‘The farm work was done with horses. Out 
‘mother canned vegetables, meat and some fruit 
during the summer for our winter supplies. Our 
‘oven was Kept busy with baking to feed « hungry 
household. We did our shopping at Carlea which 
hhad two stores, a poo! hall @ curling rink and 
post office, as well as an elevator and railway 
ation. Ie was a big event when we all went (0 

arlea 10 see the tain arrive and pick up oi 
ral, The steam train with t's whistle was prt of 
our lives and a sight we all remember to this very 
‘ay. There was a continuous coming and going of 
ream cans and egg boxes from the small station 
‘as people inthe area sent goods to market 

There were many neighbors living on the 
nearby farms with our nearest neighbors being 
Bill and Cliff Cullen along with twins, Vie and 
(Chet Cullen, When the Cullens moved on, En 
Wyss, a native of Switzerland and a bachel 
became our neighbor and close friend, He was 
very pleasant man who was always leading the 














way into advanced technology for farms, such as 
electric fences, gas tractors, etc. Other carly 
neighbors were the families of Bert and Fred 
King, Fred Dance and Fred Rumble who 
remained a friend of our mother until her death 

‘The Herman and Ralph Smith families slong 
vsth the Frank Berry family, Henry Goodheart 
Tails, Jim and Nan Harvey and Robert Fergus, 
the ex RNWMP member, were part of our lives 
through the constant contact over the year. The 
Davies brothers from England, Harold and Phil- 
lip, were nearby neighbors both being most 
pleasant and genilemanly whenever they stopped 
Jon thet way to or from Carle They remained 
Itiends of the family until their recent deaths 

The Forest Waldo family were also good neigh 
bors along with Adrian Van Luttervelt,« bach 
tler from Holland whose constant companion 
Was a beautiful Collie dog. Many of the forego: 

ing families moved on and although we have had 
lite or no contact with some of them for many 
Year, jst the mention of thele names bring back 
many fond memories, 

The Two River Bible Institute was built close 
(o our farm and we became acquainted with 
‘many ofthe people who attended there. We at- 
tended services there and the younger members 
ofthe family were invited 10 thee summer Bible 
amp activities each year 


1n1929, the war in Europe began and litle did 
we know just how much it would change our 
lives. Our oldest brother Jack, was the frst 10 
join the armed forces in 1940, leaving Allan and 
Roger to carry on with the farm. Jack was t0 
serve overseas inthe Atmy unl the war ended 
Allan was the next to join the Army and he in 
‘arn was followed by Roget who joined the Navy 
having had some experience poling a raft around 
the family slough. All three served overseas and 
took part inthe invasion of Europe 


In 1943, our mother married Robert Hall a 
bachelor ahd resident of Silver Stream and the 
‘emaining family moved to Nipawin where Isobel 
and Loma attended high school. Our mother, 
‘as enjoying her new lifestyle, however her worst, 
fear came Co pass with the tragic news that Allan 
had been killed in action in Germany on March 5, 
1885. He was 21 years of age. He now rests in the 
Canadian Forces Cemetery at Groesbeck, Hol- 
land, Jack and Roger returned aftr the wat, with 
Jack purchasing lad inthe Silver Stream District, 
land once again taking up farming. Roger even 
tually weit to work for the mining company at 
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Flin Flon, Man. where he married and began 
raising a family 

In 1948, our mother was once again widowed 
with the sudden passing of Robert Hall and Jack 
again became father brother to those of usstill at 
hhome. Isobel and Lorna were young ladies by this 
time and were working in Nipawin, Isobel even 
tually moved to Flin Flon and became Mrs, 
James Lambkin. Lorna married Russel Bushfield 
land they made their home in Nipawin. Ed went to 
Flin Fion and worked there for several years 
before becoming a member of the Royal Cana 
dian Mounted Police. Roger left Fin Flon and 
Went into business at The Pas, Man, Jack con- 
tinued ¢o farm inthe Silver Sream area and also 
cared for our mother unt her death in February, 
1975, She was 77 yeas of age and remained active 
in her church auxiliary until her passing. Her 
‘many sacrifices throughout her life ae known 
and remembered by all of us, In January, 1976, 
Jack Spillet passed away from a ierminal illness 
and he was ftingly lid to fest near our mother 
s Mabel Hill Cemetery in 

Roget and his wife Norma stil livin The Pas 
where Roger has become a successful busi 
nessman. ‘They have three children and eight 
grandchildren. Isobel lives and works in 














Nipawin, has one son and sa grandmother twice 
over. Lorna and her husband aso livein Nipawin 
Where they raised three children and at last count 
had four grandchildren. Ed i tll in the RCMP 
and lives at Misson, B.C. in the Fraser Valley 
near Vancouver. He and his wife have one 
daughter, 


SUSIE GERRISH 
submitted by Mrs. Herb Gerrsh 

Susie was bomn in Melfort, Sask, on Sept. 24, 
1909, She was the eldest daughter of Mr. and 
Mas, Herbert Gertish. She received her schooling 
at Vaughan School and. Melfort High school 
After graduating she attended Moose Jaw Nor 
ral 

Susie taught at Waterfield from 1931 to 1934 
‘She also taught at Thaxted, Carrot River, Moose 
Range and the last four years she taught the 
primary rooms at Codette School, 

Susie was an active leader of Farm Gitl 
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‘Camp at Melfort summer fairs. She organized 
CCGIT groups wherever she taught. 

"From 1943 101946, Susie spent ner holidays in 
Victoria, B.C. where she took summer school 
‘courses each sear. She had just completed her 
Summer school at the University of British 
Columbia and was visting her sister Vilet in 
Vietoria, when she was suddenly taken il. She 
died within a woek om Aug. 1, 1946, 

Susie had two brothers, Herbert L, and 
Emest C. Gertish of Melfort. 


GEORGE AND ARLENE 
(HARROWER) GIBSON 

My mother took me t0 school with a horse 
and buggy for about three years. Then my Dad's 
brother Bill and Bil Oliver took us to school with 
aimodel A Ford Truck, I joined Farm Girls in 
about 1943 or 1945 for three years. We went to 
Silver Stream Fair, Melfort Exhibition and 
Regina Exhibition for about three years winning 
‘couple of first prizes. I attended Manlius 
Schoo! until 1950 at which time Vernon and I 
went to Tisdale Composite High School fo three 
Years. We boarded at Mrs. Mulholland place 

T worked at Alex and Exilia Koroll's, Tink 
Coulter's and at Zoerb's Bakery in Tisdale. 1 
Sood up with Alex and Helen Rospad when they 
‘were married inthe spring of 1983. I had diphthe- 
Tia in that summer. I became engaged to George 
Gibson in December, T did some curling from 
1950 0 1955. I had my eye operation inthe spring 
ff 1948, Mom had a nose operation the same 
time. Grandpa Harrower passed away in Febru 
ary ofthat year, He had lived with us for sx or 
ight yeas, 

George and 1 were marred July 19,1955 and 
moved to Watrous where he was employed 
George's parents and youngest brother came out 
to the wedding with Mr, Gibson’s sister and to 
of her boys. 

Fred was born August, 1957 at Watrous 
Union Hospital Ia November of the same year 
wwe celebrated Mom and Dad's 25 wedding ann 
versary. In April of 1988 we moved to Ontario, 
Bran was born there in October, 1989 

We moved back to Nipawin in December, 
1960 and George worked for the Case Garage 
‘rom May of 1961 unt! 1963. In June we moved to 
Regina. Carl was born in July, 1963 at Pasqua 
Hospital, Angie in December, i965 and Joan in 
December, 1967, On June 10, George took very 
sick and wes off work tll the end of that year, 
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when he went back to White Trucks two hours a 
day, Working until 1969, Shawn. was bora 
November, 1975. He is presently in Grade V at 
CConnaughi Schoo! in Regina, 

‘In 1976 Fred graduated from grade XI, 
stared work at CN in Regina in May and married 
Karen Allen July 10.-They have three children, 
Sherry Jean born October, 1975, Michelle Febru 
ary, 1978 and Vallerie Marie June, 197, 











Brian finished school in 1975 and drove @ 
cement truck for W. Cart in Regina. He worked 
a the North Esso Car Wash, then drove a porta 
ble truck wash, washing Semis at Regina White 
Trucks, then Worked at CN, He stayed nine yeats 
in Regina before transferring to Simington in 
Winnipeg in September 1986, where he is doing 
well 

Carl finished his grade XII in 1983. While 
working t Consumers, he put himself through & 
four yea course in Computer Engineering in to 
years and graduated May, 1986. Inthe meantime 
hhe worked two summers on CN aad then trans~ 
ferred to Simington in Winnipes. 

‘Angie quit school in 1982 and martied Ray- 
‘mond Lance Katte! October, 983. Christopher 
James was born in September, Daniel George 
“May, 1984 and Beverley Mellsa November, 1986, 
Angela completed her Grade X in November, 
1986, 

‘oan finished her grade XII in 1985. She gota 
job with V.C'S. marketing, where she is still 
employed and doing well, 

George fas been semi-retired since March 
1980. In July of 1979 1 took employment at Sears 
Cafeteria later transferring to Centennial Mal, 
‘where Tam presently employed and enjoying it 
very much, 

George's father passed away in January, 
1982, 

















THE GILBERT FAMILY 
submitted by Kathy (Gilbert) Cameron 

Bill and Irene Gilbert, along with two chil- 
‘ren, Bob, 12 years old and Fern, nine years old, 
fame to the Armley District from theis home in 
Yorkion, Sask. in August 1959 

Dad wasiransferred to Armley to be the agent 
for the Sask. Wheat Pool. Irene was expecting 
their third child, Kathy who was bora in October 
that same year. in April 962, thir son Craig was 
bom. Both children were born in the Tisdale 
Hospital. Bob and Fern attended Ridgedale 
Sei. 

The family lived in a small, two bedroom 
hhouse just north of the Armley Hotel. They had 
no running water, The water which had to be 
carried from the ralroad station, was hauled in 
once week. 

T often heard Mom and Dad describe their 
friendships and. good times they had while in 
Anmmey. They attended many dances, house par 
ties and were active curlers within the surround 
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Dad was transferred March 30and the family 
‘moved to Hudson Bay in the summer of 1963, 


Mom and Dad now reside in Bonnyville 
‘Atta. Dad is employed as a maintenance service 
‘worker for the Government of Alberta. Mom isa 
housewife and part-time matron for the RCMP. 
in Bonnyville, Bob resides and works in Bon: 
nyville and has two girs and boy. Fern and her 
Ibasband, Cp, Kea Webb, reside in Swift Current 
and have two boys, Kathy lives and works in 





Bonnyville and has a boy and a girl. Craig and 
Nal, who was born in Nipawin in April, 1966, 
also live and work in Bonnyville, 


MIKE GILLEN 
told by a neighbor 

‘Mike Gillen was an Irishman. He was not here 
for many years, He lived across from Hertha 
MeCorrston for a while, The SE 24-48-18 W2 
was in his name in 1929. One winter he went up 
norand came back with ecaribou skin coat. He 
sed to live in the Armley Hotel during the 
winter. His sister came from Ottawa one winter 
land stayed one week in the hotel o visit wih hie, 





LILLIAN (BREADNER) GINGRICH 

{, Lillian June Breadner, only daughter of 
Elgin and Margaret Breadner was born on the 
family farm June 21, 1938, 

My three brothers, Harold, Howard, Earl 
and Vall attended Armley School, driving ahorse 
for many ofthe yeas. This infamous horse gave 
re many a scare for she was afraid of cats and 
frequentiyran away when confronted by an auto. 
Farm Girl, music lessons at Ridgedale and Leac~ 
ross, and one year of C.GL.T. were my extra- 
curricular activities. At age 10, 1 started playing 
piano forthe local United Church which was held 
‘ach week in the hall. Since I was only able to 
manage the easy hymns, there were many repeti- 
tions, but the ministers and people of the con 
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txegation were t00 polite to complain so I 
prrsevered 

Inorder to obtain my high school education, 
lhed in Tisdale for four years, three with my 
sandfather, John Breadner, and one with Joe 
tnd Joyce Smith, graduating in 1956. Sports and 
cer school activites occupied my spare time, as 
‘ell asa Junior Choir and playing the organ for 
‘he United Church evening Services 

Saskatoon Teacher's College was my next 
sep, then on to teaching position at Lanigan, 
Sisk. While working at Lanigan, [ was hired as @ 
piano player for a Guernsey based orchestra, 
wih the outcome that as well as playing for 
ances, on July 4, 1959, T married the leader of 











the band, Cameron Gingrich, in the Tisdale 
United Chureh, 
‘Cam and T lived on his family farm near 





‘Guernsey until 1966, when the Alwinsal Potash 
Mining Company bought our land, After much 
searching for a new home, we found a farm at 
Simpson, Sask, where we sll live with our fam 
iy, Don born in 1960, Jet in 1961, Joe in 1965, 
Sandra in 1967 and Benjamin in 1977, Don and 
Jeff are farming with Cam atthe present time, 
Jocl and Sandra ate attending University in 
Saskatoon and Benny i in elementary schoo! in 
Simpson, 








ALBA SARAH JANE (McINTYRE) 
GLEDDIE 

My name is Alba Sarah Jane (Mcintyre) 
led, the second oldest child in a family of 
seven children born to Owen and Greta Meln- 
tyre. My parents are native Canadians, my father 
Jsof Scoteh descent and my mother of Dutch and 
Irish descent. My father passed away in Kelowna, 
B.C. im 1968 atthe age of $7. My mother lives i 
the Mayfair Nutsing Home in Calgary, Alta. She 
1s 93 years of age. 

‘was born in 195 inthe West Guilford Dis 
trict of Haliburton County of Ontario. 1a 1943 1 
married Joe Gleddie, a geologist. We have three 
children; Darel, born in 1945, twins Linda and 
Lawrence (a0W deceased) born in 1947, We have 
‘ade our home in Calgary, Ala. for 44 years. 
We are members of the Fist Church of the 
Cristian and Missionary Alliance. Darrel grad= 
uated with a Bachelor of Science Degree from the 
University of Calgary. He and his wife Judy now 
live in San Jose, California, USA. Darrel is @ 
programmer with I.B.M, (International Business 
Machines) Judy hasa degree in teaching from the 








University of Calgary. She teaches music in her 
home in San Jose. Linda completed het senior 
matriculation in Calgary and took a secretarial 
course. She does seeetarial work at a Baptist 
church near her home. She is married to Arne 
‘Andreasen. They have two gies, Krist, aged 13 
and Kelly I. Arne graduated with a Bachelor of 
Science Degree in Enpineering from the Univer 
sity of Alberta in Edmonton. Arne works fr the 
Gity of Calgary. 

Tt was truly a great shock and a traumatic 
experience for each of us when Lavrence was 
suddenly struck down by a speeding motor cat 
hile he was riding om the rear of a motor scooter 
in a school zone located one block from olit 
house in the Briar Hil District. He was 16 years 
‘ld, well liked by his school mates and teachers, 
very active in sports and he had a pleasing per 
sonality. t seems ironic that he should meet with 
this fatal accident inthe school zone where se¥— 
ral years earlier he had been active inthe Briar 
Hill Safety Patrol sponsored by the Alberta 
Motor Association, 

My husband, Joe, worked for Imperial Oil 
Lid. for 30 years. Continuing for several years 
and during the suramer months, he did geological 
survey work inthe field for Imperial Oi Ld. in 
various parts of Alberta and British Columbia, 
After Darrel was born we spent two summers 
together in the Peace River Country (Alberta, 
Following the arrival ofthe twins, I remained at 
home. My sister, Beryl, was living with ws and | 
really appreciated her help with the children at 
this time, After completing ths field work, Joe 
became a staff geologist and remained in Calgary 
the year round. In 1971 he left Imperial Oil and 
bbeeame self-employed. 

"About seven years before I was born, my dad 
came west (o Saskatchewan to file a claim on & 
homestead three sles southvvest of Armley. In 
‘order to obtain a deed to the property he was 
required to clear Is acres. He eretted a one-room 
shack on the bank of a creek. This provided 
Water for the household and animal use, By 
working for neighbors he was able to carn 
{enough money to purchase lumber with which he 
intended to build ahouse. This lumber was stored 

small barn located on the homestead prop 
ey. 

My Dad returned to Ontario and matried my 
mother. Work was difficult to obtain and wages 
were low. After four years my parents decided to 
‘come west to Saskatchewan with older brother 
LeRoy and myself. I was then thrce months ol. 
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(On theiearsival atthe homestead site, my Dad 
found that the lumber in the barn had been 
olen, This proved to be a real setback. My 
parents had no other choice but to live in the 
Shack. My sister, Muriel, was born herein 1917, 

‘The shack afforded small quarters fora family of 
five! Eventually we moved into a new two story 
house buil of logs 

At this time we had wood burning stoves 
Every winter Dad made a trip into the bush and 
brought homea years supply of logs. A neighbor 
hada power saw and came to cut up the logs for 
firewood. AS we grew older each of us was 
assigned the chore of fling up the wood box in 
the house, It was not until later years that we 
burned coal. 

‘ur first post office wasin Armley as this was 
the nearest town. Armley had one grocery stor. 
‘My parents would make a tip to town inthe Fall, 
for their yearly supply of groveres such as flour, 
sugar and small tems ike hand soap. As a special 
treat forthe children, my Dad would buy a small 
amount of eandy. 

‘We all worked very hard on the farm and for 
this we were rewarded with the bare nevesiies of 
life, Most of our food consisted of home grown 
vegetables, meat and wild fruit picked by hand, 
Selected iteme were stored inthe cool cellar under 
the house, These items included butter, exss, 
canned frit, jams and jellies. The milk and 

in an ioe well. Inthe fall my 
Dad's brother, who lived in West Summerland, 
B.C, would send us two boxes of pears and some 
apples, What a treat this was! Mother cenned as 
much ofthis rutas possible. Also inthe fall my 




















Dad would butcher a pig and a bef. To insure a 
meat supply for the remaining months of the 
Year, my parents would preserve some meat in a 
brine solution and some would be preserved by 
smoking in a smoke house 

‘By performing daily farm chores and house 
hold duties in which we all had to share, we 
learned many practical lessons which were useful 
infater years. Above all we learned to love and 
co-operate with one another. We learned to 
honour and respect our parents. It may be diffi- 
cult for the modern jet set of 1985 to conceive 
how primitive our lives were n those days. We 
hhad no telephones, no new daily newspapers and 
no television; but we did have outdoor plumbing 
fand in winter, a path through the snow! We had 
fo clectric lights and used coal oll amps with 
‘hie 0 see to do our homework during the long 
‘winter evenings. For many years my mother had 
fnly a scrub board (0 use while washing our 
blothes. Our parents were true pioneers! We owe 
them much for their dedication to the family 
living and their willingness to lead sacrificial 
lies, 

‘We learned ta improvise and make our own 
toys and games. The boys made stilts and we all 
took our turns walking around with them. They 
also made sling shots from which they derived 
much pleasure. My older brother, LeRoy, was 
the only one with skates of his own. The skates 
‘were fastened tothe soles of bis boots with serews 
land clamps, We all pitched in to clear off snow 
from the ice in the nearby creek. LeRoy's boots 
were 00 large for us atthe time so he was the 
only one who learned to skate. 

T atended Manlius School where I completed 
grade VIT. Te was two and 2 half miles away so 
tre took our lunches, We tavelled by horse and 
fart in the summer and by horse and toboggan in, 
the winter. For these years my teachers included 
‘Miss Evansand Mr. and Mrs. Ivan Hollingshead 
Mrs, Hollingshead was my second cousin. One 
teacher sometimes taught as many as 60 pupils 
‘comprising grades to VII inclusive, Ia addition 
the teacher was expected to supervise outside 
sport activities as well 

The Christmas programs were practiced in 
‘Manlius School and the final program took place 
fn the Armley town hall. The men inthe distit 
took turns as Santa Claus. Following the pro- 
fram Santa would personally sive each child a 
present, Dad was Santa one year. On this occa- 
Sion after we had arrived home, I told my pareats 
that Santa's hands looked like Dad's hands, 














Inthe winter, temperatures would reach lows 
‘ofminus 40 degrees fahrenheit, I remember snow 





nfs covering the fence poss. The usual roads 
tere blocked with snow and the route to school 
lad through open farm lands, When we com- 
pleted our chores we played on the snow drifts 
We made igloos and forts, We had snowball 
fights. The windows in our house were intricately 
designed with frost which ia our imagination 
seemed to resemble snowflakes, a dense Forest 
nd paths through the country side. 


In my early tens I assisted in the homes of 
various neighboring families in the community. 
For this | was rewarded at the rate of $10 per 
nonth. purchased an old fashioned pedal organ 
for S10, A music teacher in Armley gave me 10 
lesons. This enabled me to play for meetings 
hich were held in our home. The services wer 
conducted by Mr. Ashdown, who was a lay min- 
‘ner of Baptist persuasion and a neighboring 
farmer in the district. Later when the Christian 
snd Missionary Alliance eame into the repion we 
led ther meetings held in Ridpedale, Sask. 
completed a three year course at the Two 
Rivers Bible Institue in 1937, This schoo! was 
fr moved to Nipawin and is ow known asthe 
Nipawin Bible Institue, My tuition and school 
fees were paid by anonymous donors, I learned 
Inte that my most kind and generous benefactors, 
wee Mr. and Mrs. Salisbury who were pros 
Perous farmers at New Osgoode, Sask. Follow 
Fogthis training I spent thre years in Moose Jaw 
Sask. where [assisted in Sunday School Work 
and performed deaconess duties associated with 
the Christian and Missionary Alliance. Subse 
quently, Neoma Snider from Carlea, Sask, and 
nyself were led to do similar work at Till, 
Roling Hills and Patricia, Alta. 1 remained a 
Tilly for about one year before I was married 


























DUNCAN GOLLAN 
1s told by Grace Baber 
Duncan (Dunc) Gollan was born in Scotland 
in 1882. He came to Canada as a young man, In 
MIS he homesteaded the SE 23-48-14 W2. He 
seat money back to Scotland, to his sister Jesse 
Harper, 50 she and her two sons, Alex and Ray, 
ould come to Canada. They joined him on the 
farm. Dune farmed until around 1949 of 1950 
shen his nephews Alex and Ray took over the 
farm. He lived on the farm until his death in 1960. 
He is buried in Woodlawn Cemetery, Nipavtin 








JOHN GOODFELLOW 
Submitted by Jessie Lanbsdown, 

John Goodfellow and his wife Elizabeth 
MePhal (a step-sster to Hugh MePhail) and 
ther nine year old son Earl came from Woolet, 
(Ont. to old Ridgedale in 1907. Their son Charles 
hnad taken a homestead there and had written, 
there was land open to homestead, 

ohn homesteaded the NE 34-$7-15-W2 in 
the Armley District. John died June 8, 918 a the 
age of $8 and it wasn’ until after his death that 
Lizzie and Charlie moved over to the above 
quarter. 

Elizabeth died on October 28,1928 at thea 
(of 65. Both Mr. and Mrs. Goodfellow are buried 
in the old Ridgedale Cemetery. There wasn't 
‘00m to bury Elizabeth beside her husband, she 
was buried at the foot and to one side of her 
hhasband, 





(CHARLIE GOODFELLOW 
submitted by Ethet Goodfellow 

‘Charlie lived on a homestead southwest of 
Ridgedale. He sold this land to Frank Cart and 
‘moved tothe Armley District in 1923. His mother 
‘moved with him, his Father having died on June 
8, 1918. The homestead was the NE. 34-47-15- 
W2. He moved a frame house which was on the 
farm to the east ofthe land and built a barn for 
the stock. Water was a problem and he dug a well 
by aslough and had a trench dug, which he filled 
With gravel to siphon the water through, This was 
‘ery Bood drinking wate, In the winter he built @ 
snow melter outside; it was a large tin trough 
Which he Dut a fire under and kept continually 
filling with snow to melt. This supplied water to 
‘the horses. Snow was also melted in the house for 
drinking and cooking. A few years ater he built 
‘dugout. 

Inthe summer of 1928 his horses took sick and 
three died. Charlie's horses were his prideand joy 
0 needless to say this was a great loss, 

‘The winter of 1923 and 1924 he went on the 
freight haul with Frank Care. They hauled fish by 
team and sleigh from Big River. There would be 
as many as 12 teams and sleighs travelling 
logether It was very cold and miserable work 
‘They made themclves feather sleeping bags and 
‘would have to slep outside if there was no shel~ 
ter. The roads were bad and they had to cross the 
Takes. Many times there were great cracks in the 
ice. They would unhitch the horses, have them 
jump the cracks, then have a tong ean that they 

















hitched tothe sleigh co draw it across. The eating 
places were not to0 great 

"He broke the land on his quarter and farmed. 
After his mother's death Oct. I, 1928, he rented 
his Tand ¢0 Bill Whitley for two years. During 
these two years he (rvelled tween Arnley and 
‘Megan. He had homesteaded a quarter of land in 
the Megan District, SE 18-47-10-W2, He cleared 
the land and bull a frame house and bara 10 
prove up his homestead. In 1945 he sold the 
‘Armley quarter to Ed Wilson St. and made his 
‘permanent home in Megan. Due toll health he 
Toved to Arborfeld inthe fall of 1949. He died 
Feb. 26, 1950, He is buried inthe Old Ridgedale 
Cemetery beside his mother and father, 


EARL GOODFELLOW 
submitted by Ethel Goodfellow 

atl came to Saskatchewan from Ontario in 
1907. He was nine years old, They settled om his 
brother Chalie's farm at what is now called 
Ridgedale, His dad and Charliehad to go away to 
work all winter. Often times, they would run out 
‘f coal-il forthe amps and have to sit the long 
evenings in the dark. 

He had four miles to walk to school. In the 
winter it was s0 cold and snowy, and in the 
Summers the bears were so thick that al seasons 
were a problem, 

"At this time there was no Nipawin. Tt was 
called Ravine Bank, and when people went 10 
‘Shop they had to goo Tisdale. The Goodfellow’s 
place was half-way and every day people stopped 
fo feed their horses and have & meal. Earl's 
mother was such a good natured person, she 
never refused anyone a meal, or her generous 
hospitality. However, this was very tring, time 
consuming and costly. Many times when she 
‘Would like to go bery picking or do numerous 
personal duties, ic was impossible. 

Earl had a dog, when he was quite young. 
While out in the field he'd drop his gloves, and 
then turn to the dog and say, “Where's my 
loves?” The dog would race back and get them 
nd bring them fo him. He'd tell him to get upon 
the chal, and then he'd put glasses on him and 
hold a paper in front of him. The dog would bark 
and grow! and appear to be reading. He'd put a 
pipe in his mouth, and when Ear lta match and 
put it in, he would grow! and complain, but 
‘would stil continue to hold the pipe in his mouth 

"When World War I broke out Bae! joined up, 
and was sent overseas. He was wounded twice. 
The fist time he was in hospital a few months 











and then sent back tothe front lines, The second 
time, fe was wounded inthe instep and spent @ 
Tong time in hospital. After many operations, his 
Jeg was amputated sis inches below the knee. He 
returned home in 191, and in 1920 married Ethel 
“McColl from Gladstone, Man, She came to make 
her home in Saskatchewan. We lived in 
Ridgedale, then moved to the Goodfellow farm 
(NE 34-47-15-W2) near Armley for a few years, 
but finally decided to move east as return soldiers 
could get « homestead and a soldier's grant. We 
thought it would bea zood idea to homestead, At 
this time we had three small children. Donald, 
fur oldest, brn in 1922, Ninain 1924, our youn 
pest, Margaret Bessie) in 1926 

Earl and I moved to the Megan district in 
1928. I thought it was an awfully wild county, 
and that it was quite lonely. There were mostly 
bachelors in this area when we came. The people 
soon became very friendly and helpful 0 the new 
Settlereand helped them get over their loneliness 
Ethel said They helped us build a bam for our 
horses, and when a fire came and burat it down, 
they went into the bush and helped to cut logs for 
‘anew one, and then again helped build it.” 

Te was hard work clearing the land as most of 
‘twas done with an axe, Ther first crop was six 
acres of oats and went 60 bushels per aere. Earl 
proved up the homestead. Some ears later, he 
bul a house on the soldier's grant and moved 
there. as there was a river running through that 
(quarter, and in Megan water was relly @ prob- 
fem, 

Earl and I especially enjoyed the dances 
which were held in our home, until everyone got 
together and built a log hall for dances. and 
parties which made it even nicer. Earl and L 
fupplied the music, with Earl playing the violin, 
find T accompanying on the guitar or piano. In 
the fall, we would go to the Ridgedale ara, 
‘where Earl worked on a threshing machine to 
arn money for the winter on the homestead, NE 
23-47-11-W2. 

| feel that our greatest accomplishment was 

1eclering ofthe homestead and growing gran. 
Ear was always good natured and could see the 
funny sie of things. 

Earl died in 1951. I now live in Arborfield 
among my friends alinough I spend a consier— 
fable amount of time away visting friends and 
relatives, 

‘Our children ae: 

Donald: married Bernice Trueman of Arbor 
field in November of 1982. They moved to Flin 




















Fon, Man. and have five children, Donna, Jim, 
Baty, Joanne and Beverly. Bernice was deceased 
in 974 and Donald is now remarried to Della 
Lacombe. 

Nina: Married Bert Walton in October 1946 
snd lived in Arborfield. They had three children, 
Herbert, Hilda and Marlene, Bert died in 1959, 
leaving ‘Nina with three small children, Nina 
married Donald Vineyard of Arborfild in 1964 
and they have one son, Dea. 

Besse: marred William Folie of Arborfeld 
in une of 1952, They live at Prince George, B.C 





DARLENE (NICKLEN) GOODWIN 
Dariene isthe youngest daughter of Sturdee 
sd Frances Nicklen of Armley, She graduated 
ftom Tisdale Composite Schoo! in 1967 and then 
‘on to-& School of Nursing in Saskatoon 
Where she received her R.N. In 1983, she gradu 
from the University of Lethbridge with a 
Bachelor of Science in Nursing. Her career has 
allowed her to workin Regina, Saskatoon, Win- 
hipep, and Lethbridge inthe field of Pediatrics 
snd Obstetrics, 
‘She married Russ Goodwin, son of Des and 








ussand Darlene Goodin, Ryan, Tanya 1988, 





Dorothy Goodwin of Sylvania, in 1970. Their 
first child, Ryan, was born in 979 in Saskatoon, 
‘A daughter, anya, was born in 1983 in 
Lethbridge. They are currently living in 
Lethbridge where Russ works for Shell Canada 
88 a Marketing Representative and Darlene 
Works at the hospital inthe Field of Obstetrics, 


GRANDY FAMILY 

1, John Richard Grandy was born on April 
22, 114, on NW 9-48-15 W2, Mrs, Ramaden was 
‘the midwife and Dr. Kitely the doctor. Ihave 
‘ben told it was a lovely spring day wth the snow 
nearly gone and the roadsin bad shape. Mr. Sam 
Porter, who went for the doctor, teed to joke 
with me about how bad the roads were 

My father, Richard Henry (Harry) Grandy, 
vas born Jan’ 17,1870, in Cavan, Ont. on Dec. 
29, 1889, he graduated with honors from the 
Ontario ‘Business College, Belleville, Ont, He 
held Second Grade Teacher's Cntficate, State 
‘of North Dakota, dated March 8, 1895 and also a 
‘Teacher's Third Class Certificate, North-West 
Terstories, dated at Regina July 29, 1896, He 
was, if not the first, one of the frst teachers at 




















Roscurvis $.D. No. 78. As to the country of 
origin, if you go back far enough, Tauessit would 
be Ireland since I believe my great-great-grand- 
father, Samuel Grandy was born 1777 in County 
Wicklow, Ireland. However my mother always 
said our ancestors only lived in Ireland for 300, 
‘years of so, coming from England before that. 

‘A partof growing up, he seemed to remember 
was one summer he and his older brother, Toh, 
S., spent with thir grandfather at Indian Point 
fon Skugog Lake. A set number of rows of 
potatoes had to be hoed or hilled each day, then if 
the weather was right, Grandpa would take ther, 
fishing, 

‘Another thing remembered from that sum~ 
mer was  muzzle-loading horse psto in which, 
instead of having acylinder turn, the bartels were 
‘made o turn. This made it very cumbersome, but 
in spite of the weight, they used it with black 
powder and field peas to shoot squirrels 

Hee came west to Oxdow atea in 1888 and 
hnomsteased NE 2-1-2 W2. On leaving Ontario 
Ihe was given a revolver for protection against the 
Indians, which was ofcourse unnecessary. Ie was 
4232 Caliber, rim fire, with about a three inch 
barrel and would probably be as dangerous for 
the person firing it as fr the person fired at. He 
later moved into Oxbow, and with parinet 
Robertson, ran a Machinery and Harness busi- 
ress. In 1908 he became Mayor of Oxbow for a 
tho year term and on Oct. 14, 1908 was united in 
‘marriage to Margery E. Swain of Lindsay, Ont 
bby Rev, Seller in the Methodist Church in Car= 
man, Man. She was born in Valenti, Ont. on 
Now. 19,1873, She received her Tunior ad Senior 
Matriculation in Lindsay and went to Business 
College in Beeville. In the fall of 1909 he and 
Mrs. Grandy took out South African Serp, fling 
on Sec, 9-48-15 W2 in the Riverstone District and 
fn 110 moved north to the hardship of home- 
steading. 

“The first homestead shack was built at the 
dividing Tine between the two picces of land, so 
that Dad did homestead duties, on the one inthe 
‘winter, then they moved into the shanty (a shack 
built with only one ply of boards) so that Mother 
could do homestead duties on the other in the 
‘summer months. This practice was fairly com- 

eas reasonably good according 1 the stan~ 
dards ofthe times, being made of shiplap, with 
tarpaper on the studding to stop the wind and 
roofed with heavy roofing paper. Of course, 
there was no chimney, simply aroot jack made of 














tin through which the stove pipe protruded, This 
Teft an ever present danger of fire since, if the 
pipes got on fie the roof jack got very hot and 
the roof was in danger of burning. Our only Fuet 
was wood, dry poplar split for the cook stove, 
With some round green poplar blocks used to 
hold fire over night in the heater during the 
winter. This green wood had a tendency o form 
{reosoie i the pipes and increase the fire hazard, 
At least there was no shortage, tees were all 
around ws. 

ince @ creek ran through the corner of the 
NW quarter, water was not too big a problem. Tt 
was hauled on the “stone boat” in barrels, also 
Some rain water was caught off the oof. Water 
pollution and acid rain hadn't been heard of. 
Groceries and mal were a diferent matter, com 
ing fits from Tisdale some 28 miles away” Later 
Wwe got our mail at Spooner, six or seven miles 
distant and soon, about I9ll or 12, a store was 
Started by Geo. Pearson on the SE’ 48-15 W2, 
where Waleckes used to live and where Kevin 
Whenham lives now. It was later sold to H. 
Saunders who moved into Ridgedale when it was 
built in 1921, The Post Office was called 
Riverstone and our mail and groceries were now 
‘only about three miles away by oad or about two 
bby a path through the bush, Of course there was 
no electricity and for us, light was by coal oil 
lamp and lantern. One tried never to run out of 
coal oll, but I remember one time we did. Dad 
fook the small can and started out through the 
bush to get some, having first made potato 
lamp. For this you take a fany large potato eut 
off one end for aleve base, then hollow out the 
‘other end to make a container for tallow or any 
kind of grease you might have on hand. Then 
with apiece of cloth for a wick, you did have a 
Tight, smelly and smokey though it might be, 
something aftr the fashion of an Eskimo lamp, { 
suppose. I remember telling my children about it 
after we had electricity and they had to have one 
for the play house. T'made it although T was & 
litle afraid they'd burn down the play house and 
‘our house with it 

In all the homesteading days, with “King 
Georges’ beet™ (Moose, Deer and Elk) all 
around, my Dad never owned a rifle. He did 
hhowever have an old double bartlled 10 gauge 
shot gun with which he shot partridges and some~ 
times prairie chickens. Shells were too expensive 
to shoot just one partridge, so he would work 
around a tree until he had tv lined up before he 
‘would shoot 











On July 14,1940 L was married 10 A. Verona 
Sandgren, who was born Nov. 27, 1913 on SE 
6-47-16 W2, mid-wile Mrs. Garinger and Dr. 
Brigham the doctor. She received her public 
schoo! al Edenbridge School and her high school 
st Ridgedale after they moved here in 1927, also 
took a businest course at Paragon College, 
Regina, Sask 

T reosived between $70 and $75 per month, 1 
believe $72.60, but could buy 15e worth of ham 
burger atthe Butcher Shop and it would make al 
we could eat for dinner with a few patties left 
‘over for supper. I was appointed Postmaster in 
1849 when my Dad retired and served until retire 
‘ment on Dec, 30,1978. Our family having served 
the Ridgedale pairons for almost 54 years 

Orimerest Tor comparison with todays prices 
{sa list of furniture in Mother's handwriting, 
‘which found with some of her papers, Iti dated 
March 10, 1908. [believe it to be authentic and 
‘nas probably the furniture with which she started 
Inaried life: Bedroom set Sis, Side board $8, 
Bureau $7, Chairs — 8 at S0° (34), Bedstead $8. 
Round table $3, Lounge 82, Flour box $2, and 
Sewing machine S10. 

The ist group gathering Lremember going to 
aside from schoo! activities, Christmas concert, 
ie, wasa blueberry picnic put on I believe by the 
"United Grain Growers”. Although not sure, we 
probably gathered at the Riverstone School, went 
Ale west, then north for two oF thee, crossing 
two bridges, the last having to be repaired with 
poles before we could cross. Tis would key be 
the fall of 1920 or "21, There was pinic lunch and 
‘aces for the kids, with chocolate bars for prizes, 
John Hasna and i won in the wheelbarrow race 
being light was the wheel but they probably gave 
fut bars win or lose. After we moved to Ridge 
dale, I joined in the usual team sports playing 
baseball and hockey and later fastball with the 
Ridgedate teams and curling ater the curling rink 
was built in 1928, 

(My Tather passed away Aug. 29, 1953, my 
smother on Mares 21, 1955, Mi older sister, Fileen 
SM. was born at Roland, Man. on Oct 3,19. 
She attended school at Riverstone, public and 
high sehool in Ridgedale and Teachers College in 
Saskatoon. She was married to George Bently 
Ben) Frazer on June 12, 1933 and died at 
Youbou, B.C. Aug. 22, 1946 from a form of 
rutile sclerosis. They had three children. 

Margeret (Judy), born Dec. 31,1933, marcied 
Wiliam W. Combie. ‘They have six children, 
Wendie, Patricia, Gerald, Grant, Corinne and 











‘Todd. tris, Feb. 20, 1935, married Roland E, 
Vahl. They have six children, Erwin, Randolf, 
Mardeana, Stuart, Cheryl and Roland. Gerald 
(Gen), July 16,1936, married Beverley Metre 
They had three children, Debbie, Mardon and 
Gregory. Beverley passed away and Gerald mar~ 
Fied Gloria who had sons Kelly and Douglas, 
John and Verona’s family, all born in St. 
‘Therese Hospital, Tisdale are? Caroline, June I, 
1941, married Lester P. Holoien. They have three 
children, Kelly, Leny and Bobbi Lynn. Adele, 
Dec. 2, 944, married Ronald F. Kubling. Theit 
children are Carmen, Clarice, Joanna and 
Jonathan. John (Rick), Jan. 9, 1946, married 
Myrna Eliot, They divorced and he martied Jill 
Kellog. They have a son, John (Jackie). Ter~ 
rance, Dec. 27,1980, married Maureen Mitchell” 
Regal. They had a son, Christopher. They 
divorced and Maureen had custody of their son. 


HANNAH LOUISE GRANDY 

‘Hannah Louise Grandy was born in Victoria, 
‘County, Ont. and received her education there 
She came west to Oxbow, Sask. in the late 1880" 
with her mother Hannaby, her brother Harry and 
sisters, Polly and Edith. Brother John had come 
Several years earlier and settled in Oxbow. 

‘When Hannah had completed her Normal 
‘School training in Regina, she taught atthe Bow 
School in 1892-93 and other schools in he south 
‘Oxbow area 

Some time later she, her mother and brother 
Harry ventured northward and filed on home~ 
steads at Ridgedale, Sask. Hannah filed on the 
By; 10-48-15-W2 G.A.V-H.) in April 191) and, 
{got the patent May 1916. She had many tales to 
{ell of her life inthe north, Later, when she and 
Inet mother returned to Oxbow, they made their 
home together inthe Boscurvs District. After het 
mother’s death she lived with her brother, John 
nd his family, on his homestead 

In 1938 they retired from the farm to a howse 
which they built in Oxbow, and where she 
‘remained until her death in 1958. Interment was 
inthe Oxbow Cemetery 

‘She was trly a pioneer and helped to build 
better community. She was a member of the fist 
Boscurvis Methodist Church and also of the 
Ladies’ Aid, She never married 














SAMUEL GRANT 
smuel came from England but never home 
steaded, He marred the daughter of the frst, 











Mrs. William Perkin ‘Together they built the first 
storein the Waterfield District, in 913-1914. They 
hd two children, Phyllis and Morris. Then 
Sam's wife died of tuberculosis, 

Mr. and Mrs Bil Perkin came to look after 
the store and the children, and Sam went to war. 
He returned tohis children and his store but later 
be left and Bill Perkin took over the store. 





‘A Geoe tamiy. 1g Mary, Roy. Ralph Font: Ary 
fading Sey Ahaing wi, Gara nd Ao, Alon 
teat Gary visor 


AMY (MORGAN) GREEN 

‘Amy was born Sept. 23, 1905 in London, 
England to Charles and Florence Morgan. At the 
age of three yeats she came to Keys, Man. with 
her mother where they joined her father who had 
come to Canada before them 

"Amy staried school at Keyes, Man. The older 
boys used to ell er thatthe gypsies would gether 
‘mom and dad, also her brothers and sisters, and 
take them away. One day she had to walk home 
afterschool and saw some gypsies by the road 
fide, She walked way oul in the field to get 
farouind them. She thought they might take her as 
‘she believed what the older boys told her 

‘Whea she was about 3 years old, they moved 
to the Armley district. Being the eldest of the 
family she had to take an active part onthe farm, 
fetching the cows and milking ther, als feeding 
the pigs and helping with the garden, 

‘Army had three brothers; Walter, Charlie and 
Sidney, also four sisters; Doris, Evelyn and Edith 
(eins) and Clara 

Amy attended the Manlius schoo! at Armley. 
‘One spring there was a lash flood. One of the 
neighbors came to the school and told the chil 
dren to go home. When they got to the creek the 
boat hia broke Toose so they had £0 use.a wagon 
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box to get the children across. When the water 
had gone down some, Amy remembers being 
Piggybacked across the water (0 get (0 school 
“The school was closed during the winter due t0 
the weather. Amy enjoyed playing ball at school 
For entertainment they had box socials and card 
partes. Sometimes they would roll up the carpet 
fn different homes and dance 

"When they ist cameto Armley they lived ina 
log house until they were able to build a frame 
house, Sometimes Amy had co stay home from 
school to help with chores and look after her 
brothers and sisters. When they frst came to 
Armley their horses got sleeping sickness and 
ied. Another time they had lost a horse so they 
asked if anyone had seen it. There was one seen at 
Ridgedale, they thought it was their horse but it 
‘wasn't They went to another place where a horse 
tras sen, but it wasn't theirs, When her mother 
went to look for a cow that was due to calve, 
there was the hors; it had died, 

‘She also remembers that someone had set a 
fire and it was coming along the creek where they 
lived. They were worsied about that but it was 
pput out before it got to them. 

[Amy's mother sa some smoke coming from 
the top of the stable. She hollerd fre? A neigh~ 
bor, going along the road heard her and came to 
the rescue. They carried water from the slough 
fand got the fire out, They found out it was 
Charlie playing with matches that hd li the fc. 
Meanwhile, Amy gota knife from the house and 
cut the rope to let the horse loose. Only part of 
the roof burned. 

‘When Amy quit school she went to work for 
ifferent neighbors doing housework and look 
ing after children. She got paid SIS t0 $20 2 
‘month plus room and board. 

‘Amy remembers when someone came to visit 
them or when Alfred came to see er, her brother 
‘Charlie and sister Doris used to hide under the 
bed. If they were outside, hey would hide inthe 
bush unl the visitors lf 

In 1925 she marred Alfred Roy Green and 
moved tothe Moose Range area which is ow the 
Carrot River, Sask. district. In the spring they 
moved to Tisdale where Alf worked, 

“Their son Roy was born at Armley in 1927, 
Ralph in Tisdale in 1928, Mary in Nipawin in 
1930, Alan in Armley in 1984, Don and Alice 
{esis in Carroc River in 1940, Sisley in Carrot 
River in 1942, Victor and Vivian (owins) in 1944 
and Garry in 1945 in Carrot River 

Alfred passed away in 1947 and is buried in 


























the cemetery at Carrot River. Amy was left to 
raise he family with the help of her oldest sons 
Rop, sill Ives with her and is farming. Ralph, 
whe passed away in 1975 is buried in the Carrot 
River cemetery also, 

“Mary was matred to Alvin Lite. They had 
sixcildren; fim, Mar}, Louise, Edward, Robert 
and Darien Alvin passed away and Mary Tater 
rmused Ernest Bittner. 

Alanis married to Muriel Smith. They have 
thre childrens Crystal, April and Trevor. They 
Tse ona farm at Carrot River 

Donald is maried to Delorus Gullickson, 
They have wo sons; Vernon and Evan, They live 
in Dawson Creek, B.C. 

‘Alice is marred to Jack Yurkowski. They 
ave three children; Loren, Michelle and Kevin 

farm at Carrot River 
‘Shiney is married co Roy Green. They have 
thre daughters; Barb, Penny and Brenda. They 
lvein Prince George, B.C. 

‘Victor lives with his mother and brother at 
‘carrot River. He Farms with brothers, Roy and 
‘ln, 

Vivian passed vay when she was afew hours 
‘dad is buried in the Carrot River Cemetery. 

Garry is marred to Clare Lamoureau, They 
dave three children; Mare, Collette and Ginete. 

‘Amy's occupation is being a mother and 
twandmother. She had 10 children and has 20 

andchildren and ako six great-arandehildren 
of June 1985) 

Amy celebrated her 80th bisthday on Sept. 
23,1985. She was honored atthe Morgan family 
reinion which was held at Pasquia Park Aug. 2, 
Hand 41985 

‘She was hospitalized in September and passed 
‘on quietly in Saskatoon, Sask, on Oct. 10,1985, 


SAMUEL AND IDA GREEN 

‘We moved to Armley in September of 1953 
from Melfort, where I had been working for 
Northern Auto Parts. [ook over as manager of 
the Co-op store in Armley and operated it. Earle 
Ready ited me at that time ashe was secretary of 
‘he directors. There was a house attached to the 
store and that was one of the reasons [took the 
job. We were having difficulty in obtaining living 
‘scomodations in Melfort. 

Teas a fine store, carried everything that 
community needed and there was lot of busi- 
nes done there, used o cash gain cheques for 
the farming area, so was sort of a bank for 
ctsiomers coming into the store. We had (wo 
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children going to school, David and Marion 
‘They used to bike to schoo! in the summer and I 
used (o drive them in the winter. They went 0 
Manlius School which was out west of Armley 
three or four miles, Mrs, VanBlaricum was their 
teacher 

‘The Hotel was going well with Alex Rospad 
operating it. There were Wo elevators, the Pool 
sand Federal. They had a one sheet curling rink 
and 1 used to curl with Mr. and Mrs, Sturdee 
Nicklen and their boy which made up one rink. 
We had slot of enjoyment in the wintertime 

‘Our youngest son, Lorne was born at Armley 
in November of that year. David grew up and 
‘came back to Armley and ran the Pool Elevator 
for awhile. In the fall of 1854 we left Armley and 
went back to Melfort to work for the Marshall 
Wells store there. 

‘We enjoyed our stay at Armley asit was areal 
fine community. We had a family of eight and 
they have all grown up and moved to different 
parts of Canada. Wehaverecently celebrated out 
50h Wediding Anniversary 


HERBERT AND IDA GREENO 
(GREENOUGH) 
submitted by Gladys and Roy Nicklen 

da was bora at Avonport, N.S., June 21, 
1806, the oldest daughter of Charles and Emma 








Harvey. She came west with them, her brother 
Harry and younger sister Rachel, in 1908, at 
which time Charlie took up a homestead in the 
‘Waterfield District. 

Herbert William was bora, one of a family of, 
six children, to John and Ellen Greeno of Avon~ 








port. He had two brothers, Gilbert and Perce and 
theee sisters, Rachel, Jessie and Stella. As a 
young man Herb and his brother Perce came to 
Saskatchewan about 1909. Perce returned to 
Nova Scotia but Herb homesteaded the NW 
44-48-14W2 in the Waterfield District in 1910 and 
received his patent in 1915. 

Ida married Herbert Greeno in 1914 and @ 
daughter, Gladys Ellen (see Roy Nicklen history) 
‘was born to them the following year. May 20, 
1916 Herb joined the 188 Battalion at Tisdale, 
along with a numberof other local boys from the 
districts of Silver Stream, Waterfield, Leacross, 
‘Armley and others. They were stationed at Camp 
Hughes (later named Shilo) for training. While 
there, Ida and Gladys stayed with fflends at 
nearby Portage La Prarie, Man. Later the 188th 
‘was moved 10 Aldershot, N.S. for embarkation, 
Ida, Gladys and unborn son Harold moved to 
Nova Scotia at that time and resided at Avon- 
port. Harold Herbert was born Feb. 19, 1917 at 
Herb’s parent's home shorty after Herb’s arrival 
in Europe, Herb los his life atthe Batle of Ypre 
con Nov. 6, 1917 a age 28, never having seen his 
Son except in pictures that Ida had sent to him. 

"To Ida fell the responsiblity of raising two 
small children on the meager widow's pension 
awarded her by the War Department — the sum 
(of $60 per month, Ida always found time to help 
‘thers less fortunate than herself and put her lite 
fon the line helping those who became victims of 
the 1918-1 fu epidemic that took so many lives, 
after the end ofthe First World War. 

in 1927, Ida in company with her mother, 
Mrs, Emma Harvey and her sister-in-law Stella 
(Greenough) Shay, came to Armley forthe har 
vest excursion, After spending the fall at Armley 
they all returned to Nova Scotia but Ida decided 
to fetuen the following year to stay. In March, 
1008 Ida, Gladys and Harold moved to Armley 
and lived at the home of her father, Charles 
Harvey, Shortly after, Ida's mother returned 10 
ther home 1o Keep house for the family while Ida 
‘worked at the Armley Hotel and for some ofthe 
Families that needed a housekeeper at various 
times, During this time Gladys and Harold 
attended Waterfield School after attending Man: 
Tius School fora short time. After Chatles' death 
in December, 1929, Emma returned to Nova 
Scotia where shelved with her daughter, Rachel 

1n 1920 Ida took up homestead and Soldiers 
Grant east of Carrot River and in 1936 moved to 
Carrot River to live on her land. Her daughter 
Gladys had married Roy Nickle i the meantime 














‘and Ida had thre grandchildren, Eileen, Heather 
land Edward. Roy, Gladys and Ida all worked 
together on the farm and Ida used to cook for 
Some of the sawmill owners during the winter 
months. She was chairman ofthe Bell Boy School 
Board until late fall of 194. By this time her son, 
Harold, had martied Esther Ducommun of Car~ 
rot River and had enlisted in the Army in Regina, 
Hie was serving in Italy and Holland atthe time 
that Ida decided to move to British Columbia in 
Sanvary, 145. 

Ida worked in Vancouver fora lawyer and his 
family, and briefly, for a senator and bis family 
‘She cooked fora while for Russel Dickie Logsing 
Company at Port MeNell She made her home 
with her daughter Gladys and her family where 
‘he was known as ‘Nanny’ to many young people 
as well as her 13 grandchildren. She was very 
active in the Rebecah Lodge where she went 
through all the official portions such as Grand 
Mistress, ete. In spite oF crippling arthritis she 
also became quite prominent in the True Blue 
Lodge of the Orange Order and travelled, by bus, 
between Vancouver and Coquitlam (appro 
imately 30 miles) two or three times a week. 

Ida passed away on Nov. 9, 1978 after @ 
lengthy illness. The funeral Service was con 
ducted in fll Rebecah Lodge fashion, as she had 
requested, with interment at Forest Lawn 
Memorial Cemetery in Burnaby, B.C. 





RAYMOND GREGORY FAMILY 
Submitted by daughter, Lois Flaine 

My father, Raymond Pelton Gregory, was 
bor in Trilby, Ohio. My mother, Ethel Alexina 
(Tetlock) was born in Maidstone, Sask 

‘My parents lived in the Waterfield Distit 
from 1948 to 1983. During that time I, Los, was 
born, June 8, 1949. My sster Margaret Ethel was 
born’ June 2, 1952, We were both born in St 








‘Dad bought the Hubert Smith quarter in 948, 
AL fist he had to take the cattle about one-half 
mile each day tothe Leather River for water. He 
hauled water in barels for the house. Later he 
hada dug-out made just east ofthe buildings. He 
dug & filter-well beside it. He cleared the whole 
‘quarter of bush and made larger fields. Our frst 
Crop on the breaking looked very good, probably 
50 bushels to the acre or more, However, the 
snow came early that year just before the man 
‘was to come in 0 straight-combine it. That was 
‘very bad set-back for us. 




































Daring those years, we were very close to the 
Herman Smith family. We all attended the 
Armley Gospel Hall. T stayed with “Auntie” 
Evdyn and "Uncle" Herman when my sister, 
Margaret was born. I thought Darryl, Audee) 
and Bey were Wonderful big girls. I really 
looked up to them. Strange to say, T now rent & 
suite from Audrey and her husband, Sandy 
Smith. (Audrey's the gir] who got married but 
didnt change her last name!) 

‘My dad ha six elass jar batteries and Briggs 
{& Stratton engine to power an electric system that 

sed to provide our house with electric hts 
My mother also had a 32-volt washing machine 
and ron 

‘Many times inthe evenings, especialy in the 
wine, [emember sitting on the piano bench 
teside my mother while she played hymns and my 
dad accompanied her on his violin. [loved our 
“song times" and always have. My sisters and 1 
often get together even ye, t0 sing around that 
Same piano 

1983 we sold the farm to a widower, Mr. 
Denyer, from Regina, He ad a daughter living in 
the Artley district so wanted to be near her. We 
‘moved back to Mervin where my Dad and Mom 
ad lived when they were fist married in Janu~ 
ary, 1M6, In 1987 we moved to Manitoba. My 
Sister, Lorna Mae, was born in the Gladstone 
Hospital, Jan. 24,1989, The thre of us naw live 
inthe Portage la Prairie area 

My sister, Margaret, married Keith Ronald in 
February, 1972. He is a Chartered Accountant 
and has his own business in Portage. They have 
four daughters, Suzanne I, Janice 9, Carmen 6 
snd Candace I. My sister Lorna martied George 
Patton of Peterboroush in June, 1980. George 
works for Vicon Industries in Portage. They have 











fone daughter, Georgia Mae, three years old. 1 
‘work for the Manitoba Research Council atthe 
Canadian Food Products Development Centre 
herein Portage 

‘My Dad passed away in February, 1971. Mom 
married again in July, 1976. Our step-father, 
Keith Esson of Peterborough, is appreciated by 
all of us as a very good "Dad", They lve three 
miles from Portage just across the pond from 
Margaret and family. We had Christmas "85 
together at Margaret’ home. 








ROY AND VIVIAN GREVES 
submitted by Visian 

‘We moved to Armley inthe fall of 1984 from 
‘Congress, Sask. when Roy "bid in” the job as 
‘CPR Agent. Our oldest son, Dale, was to years 
‘ld. Our household furnishings were shipped by 
freight in boxcar, whichis unheard of now. One 
‘ofthe frst people to knock on our door and offer 
help to unload our belongings was Alex Koroll 

'We enjoyed our winters at Armley. Curling 
‘on the one sheet of ie, playing *S00%in the rink 
‘waiting room and going toil nights sponsored 
by the United Church women, kept us busy 
‘After the films there was usually a dance ¢o 
‘records, admission was 25€ per person and ladies 
‘brought lunch, While at Armley our second son, 
Garth, was born in 1956, 

In ‘the spring of 1957 we moved to Jansen, 
Sask. where Roy continued to work fr the CPR 
(ur only daughter, Judy, was ornin November, 
1957. We continued to lve at Jansen until Sune, 
1972 when the CPR Station was closed. We 
moved to Wynyard, Sask. where Roy sil works 
35 2 CPR Operator. 

Dale graduated from Saskatchewan Tech 
nical Institute in Moose Jaw in 1972 as an ele 
tronie technician and has been employed with 
Sask. Tel ever since, 

Garth graduated from Kelsey Institute in 
Saskatoon, in Biological Sciences and has 
worked at P.O.S. and the Saskatchewan Feed 
‘Testing Laboratory at the University of Sas- 
katchewan, He is aow a teacher of piano and 
‘organ in Saskatoon, 

‘Judy marzied Brian McArthur of Wynyard in 
10975. They attended Nipawin Bible Institute for 
three years and are now serving as missionaries 
for Northern Canada Evangelical Missions at 
Wrigley, N.W-T. They have two girs, Wanda 
Marie ive years old and Melanie Foy, two years 
ol. 











‘Some things I remember about Armley were: 
















— the mud in spring. It stuck to everything. 

the Carrot River flooding, stopping trains 
and other trafic 

puting ona play one winter to raise money 
forthe United Church. 

— being invited to different homes for a meal 
or just to visit 


RUBY (WALLINGTON) (KING) GRICE 

Tam the eldest daughter of John and Mary 
Wallington. I was torn on Dec. 2, 1902 in Oak 
Lake, Man, My Dad was born in Hull, Que. and 
Mother was born in Dublin, Ireland. They were 
‘matried in Oak Lake. 

Dad got a homestead in the Waterfield Dis- 
toiet when T was a very young child, With my 
Mother, brother Edward and sister Besse, !eame 
west to Waterfield, 1 don't remember much 
about the frst couple of years except the animals 
{that were always in the barn yard or inthe trees 
near the house. The one thing I really remember 
‘was seeing Haley's Comet, Mes, Albert Smith 
‘was at our place that evening, and it was visible in 
the sky. Ie vas beautifull 

T'went t0 school in Silver Stream for two 
summers and then to Waterfield as often as T 
could but Dad needed my help on the Farm. 1, 
boeing the oldest, was often called upon to help 
him as well as the Rousework had to be done. I 
didn’t make it through the fourth grade. believe 
‘my teacher's name was Mrs, Teale. 

(Our Mother was expecting another baby. 
After the baby was bor, Mother, Olive, my 
‘youngest sister, and the baby left and we didn't 
hear from them for maay years. Our home was 
broken, but [do Thank My Lord fora wonderful 
Dad. He kept the three of us together until we 
were able to look out for ourselves 

‘ALI, I married Hubert (Bert) Wiliam King. 
He was widower with wo small boys, Allan and 
Harry, We lived in Carlea for over a year, then 
‘moved to Saskatoon, Bert's parents and brother 
and family lived at Carla. 

Allan and Harry went t0 school and were 
ood students. We had our girl, Mary Eileen, 
‘who was a great joy. The boys really loved thei 
baby sister. When Mary was cree years old, Bert 
had heart attack which was terrible, Things bad 
to change. Thad to get work to help and finally 
‘became the bread winner, The boys were growing 
‘upand got oda jobs. 

‘Then the war broke out! Allan had martied 
and had a litle giel, He went into the Army 

















Harry had married Bertha Rimson and be joined 
the Navy. Mary was married to John Capstick 
‘who was inthe Air Force. Lam so thankful they 
all eame home. 

‘Allan and Opal had four children and now 
live at Wierdale, Sask. Harry and Bertha had 
four children. Harry passed away on April 21, 
1973, Bertha and her family lve in the Barrie, 
Ont, area, Mary has one child and lives in 
Edmonton. There are many grandchildren sat 
tered all over Canada, 

Hubert passed away in 1955. Dad Wallington 
lived with me for Il years and he passed away on 
June 10, 1965. Imarsied Robert Grice on Dec. 12, 
1970. He passed away on Aug. 3, 1977 from the 
clfects of gas in the war, Now I ve alone in 
Victoria, B.C. and enjoy it very much 











WALTER GUEST 
submitted by Ted Guest 

Dad was born to Walter and Rebecca 
(Wright) Guest in 1866 in Manchester, England 

He joined the army under age. He came to 
(Canada after the Boer War. He served nine yeas 
in the army in India. He came to Canada by 
himself as an adventurer from Manchester, Eng 
Jand. He spent sometime with brother Andrew i 
Gienella, Man, before coming to Saskatchewan, 

Dad worked on the CNR from Winnipeg to 
“Tisdale in 1905. While working on the railroad a 
Jocomotive went down at Greenbush in @bog. AS 
fara 1 know itil there Everything they took 
Jn would sink aso. The same year he settled on 
the NE 6-47-14-W2. While there broke 60 acres 
with a yoke of oxen. After selling this land here 
he rented other land. 

He married Lilian Jane Enderson of Biggs, 
ask., in about 19, Mother was a daughter of 
‘Tack and Jessie Enderson, Dad rented the Peter- 
Son place two and a half miles east of Tisdale 
While living there I was born, Samyer Edward 
Guest in 1912. Dad joined up in 19H from Tisdale 
for World War I. He wasin the 243 Battalion asa 
Regimental Police. While Dad was away to wat 
Mother and I stayed with Grandmother at Big- 
mar 

He bought the NW 19-43-13-W2 from Billy 
Stevens in about 1914. This was inthe Allanvlle 
district east of Sylvania, While here a daughter 
Lillian Jane was born in 925, a son Foha in 930. 
He bomesteaded the NE 31-48-9-W2.t Mistatin 
ini930, 

Dad moved in 1931 to the SE 30-83-13-W2, 
Which was Soldier Grant Land, He farmed here 



































nt his death in 1989. He passed away atthe age 
of 73 years, is buried in Sylvania Cemetery 

“Mother died in 1984 at Sylvania andi also buried 
inSylvania Cemetery, 

‘When they moved into the Sslvania Distt 
they had very few roads, They had to £0.10 
Tisdale forall their groceries and things. Mother 
and T used to drive to Tisdale with horse and 
bugey. Sometimes we spent the night in Tisdale 
and sometimes made the round trip, This was an 
allday trip made once a month. 

We used water from the Doghide River for 
many years, later a well was dug, The garden was 
thee main source of food. They had pigs and 
tows, and used a lot of wild meat, chicken, 
rabbits and deer, 

Education was hard to get because of no 
roads, as the Doghide Creek would flood every 
Spring. I would be 12 years old when T started 10 
‘hoo 

‘When Dad was in the Army and returned on 
leave, Mr. Howes took us out tothe farm. When 
‘ne got there the bridge was gone so they walked 
ross on a floating bridge. When they 20% tothe 
house everything had been stolen. They stayed in 
the house overnight and Dad walked to Tisdale 
ext day to get something to eat 


DANIEL HERBERT GUYMER 
HISTORY 
submitted by Harry Guymer 

Daniel Herbert (known as Herb) was bor, 
raised and marred in England. He maried Violet, 
Pointer and lived in Manchesier prior to immi- 
‘ating to Canada i 1909, The Guymers were of 
the Anglican faith 

‘The following is taken from Herbers diary 

‘Came to Tisdale via CNR, The train left on 





‘Bum en Guyer homesteas Huber yma on rt. 





Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays, Left Win- 
nipeg at 9:52 a.m, and arrived in Tisdale at Sto? 
‘a.m, the following day via Swan River." Herbert 
‘was accompanied by his brother Lawrence. They 
left England to come to Canada because of the 
‘opportunity the new country had to offer and 
they also hada relative living in Silver Stream, 

They artved in Tisdale after @ very heavy 
‘thaw and nearly all the bridges were washed out 
They had breakfast at Mes, Perkine who came 
from Leeds. The trip from the station was a 
‘muddy one — water and mud up tothe axle — 
often going over the bottom of the car, wetting 
fur feet. A mail cart was used to transport them 
to Ted Ford's. Mail was delivered to Forester, 
New Osgoode and Silver Stream which was a 
round trip of approximately 35 miles. The last 
bridge before Silver Stream was washed away 
land the peopleon the other sie were pulling logs 
that were still remaining, up the banks with 
horses to save them from being washed down the 
river. Since they couldn't get across, they went 
back to the nearest farm which was owned by a 
bachelor named Bill Richmond. The next day & 
boat came to pick them up and take them across 
where they were welcomed by Herb's wile's 
‘uncle, George Bullock, That was on May 9, 1909, 

They farmed at Waterfield on the land loca 
tion of SW 34-47-14-W2. From there they 
moved to Barrows, Man, where he worked at T. 
A. Burrow’s Lumber Co., but returned to 
‘Waterfield for a few summers. Two of their sons, 
Harry and Frank started schoo! at Waterfield in 
1913 and sis, 














Fn 18 Frank nd Hr Gamer, Das Henen. 








“They moved from Barrows to The Pas in 1912 
where he went into the dray business, Later he 
went into the undertaking business. He died of 
the flu on Nov. 13, 118. His wife took over the 
undertaking business, She went to Winnipes, 
took acourseand became the first woman under 
taker in Canada. She died in 1985. They had five 
children, Harry, Frank, Wilfred, Lilly and Lor 

Here are a few memories of Waterfield, 
although I Harry) was only about five years ol 
T remember going to Ben Farmer's to se Guinea 
hens. They were good watch dogs, I remember 
making a trip tothe litle "house" in the back, 1 
left the door open and saw a moose pass between 
me and the house, A litle unnerving! 

remember that my mother was afraid of 
coyotes, In our house was shelf and there she 
would put us when she heard coyotes. 
remember spending a good part of the winter up 
on the shelf In winter we used to vist the Bul 
Tocks by sleigh. We used to see many, many 
rabbits on a moonlit night. Through the school 
‘ame orders for rabbits so they were caught and 
eventually sent to the soldiers overseas, 

T grew up in The Pas where I marred Esther 
Mary Lee. Wehave one daughter, Joyce, married 
to Wray Henderson. They bave five children, 1 
served in the Air Force for five years. Whea I 
retumed I worked for the Hudson Bay Mining 
and Smelting Company’ 

Frank marred Evelyn Metntosh whose father 
vasa milleright in lumber company. They bad 
two children, Donald, who died as a baby and 
Larry who is in Peru working as an instrument 
technician, Frank worked at Hudson Bay Mining 
and Smelting Co, until retirement. 

Wilfred worked for H.BM. and S. Co. for 
several years, then with the Department of Nat 
ral Resources of Manitoba asa game warden and 
Inspector of Registered Trap Lines until retire 
‘ment. He now lives in Owen Sound Ont. 

Lilly was an operating room murse in the 
General Hospital in Fin Flon, She is retired and 
lives in Flin Flon, 

Lorrie worked for Manitoba Telephone Sys- 
tem in The Pas for years. Sheis remarried to Bert 
Hutton and retired. They spend the winters in 
Florida and summers at their cabin a Clearwater 
Lake near The Pas 




















CHARLES HAAS 
submitted by Gertrude (Haas) German 
‘Charles Haas was living at Bruno, Sask 





































Where he was employed and it was there he mar 
Fied. Harold, Gerttude and Caroline were born 
there. Our mother passed away when Caroline 
was born. Charles remarried and theee more sons 
were born, Gerald and Eugene in Bruno and 
Russel after a move was made to Armley in 1928 

Tn Armley, Dad had the Cockshist Imple- 
ment Agency and managed McCall Frontinac Oi! 
Co, This was later taken over by NorthStar Oil 

















We went to Maniuis School where Mr. Ivan 
Hollingshead was the teacher. It was nice to see 
him and so many old friends at the school 


ion In 1980. While at Armley, Dad war 3 
‘member of the Baseball ear they had 

Then he was lft alone and we went back to 
Bruno. I missed my Dad very much. He went to 
Nipawin and had 2 bulk oil business. He retired 
io Leduc, Alta. and finally moved to Kelowna, 
B.C. He’ martied a Nipawin girl and Marion 
passed away while they were living in Kelowna. 
Sheis buried in Nipawin Cemetery. Dad came to 
lve with me in Saskatoon where he passed away 
shout 1976, Hei buried in Nipawin Cemetery as 
well. My step-mother passed away in 1978 at 
Bruno. 

I was schoo! principal tthe Marvel School of 
Beauty in Saskatoon but I sold my salons and 
terminated my position in 1980. For the las five 
years, I have beon owner and principal of a 
hairdressing school in Duncan, B.C. 

1, Gertrude have a daughter Shelley, in 
Edmonton where she is a lawyer working forthe 
Alberta Government, She is unmarried 

My son Richard, is an accountant and works 
at Cable Vision TV. Station as a controller, Heis, 
tmaried and lives at Duncan, 

Harold passed away Dec. 31, 1979 in Naugh- 
ton, Ont, 

Caroline and her husband, H. $. Johnson, 

ed from Ottawa and now live in Vitoria, 
B.C. They havethree children, Warren with three 
children and Kenny with one child, both live in 
Ottawa, Trudy has one son and lives in Guelph 
Ont. 

Gerald is married with four daughters and 
lives in Duncan, 

ngene and Russel are both matried and each 
have two sons and a daughter residing in Vie~ 
‘ora, B.C. 











EDWARD P. HACKETT 

My mother was Bora in Germany and my 
father in Ireland, about 10 miles from Galway 
Bay, I was born in Bowbells, North Dakota on 
(ct: 20,1900, We soon moved to Tyvan and were 
there when the I918 fu it us and our people died 
faster than we could bury them. Then in 1919 we 
mnoved to Rivers in Manitoba where I decided to 
finish high school. That i where I met Professor 
MeNivens, a true fiend. helped bury him next 
year and part of me died with him, 

‘In October, 1923 I started normal school at 





Prince Albert. One of our instzuetors was Schoo! 
Inspector, Dr. Harrison. At school’s end in 
March Dr. Harrison sent me word to take over 
ihe Arborfield School I did that and boarded at 
George Millers, George and Annie right away 
considered me one of the family and really 
spoiled me. Bless them. But two years went 
Auickly and I had to go back to norml school at 
Saskatoon. With five rooms of student teaches, 
my room master was Dr, Harrison but we lost 
him forthe term when he was hospitalized, After 
the term was out T intended to work on the 
Hudson's Bay railway but when T applied atthe 
Pas I was tld all hiring was done in Winnipeg 
But back at Arborfild was @ message from Dr. 
Harrison. He phone me to take over the Armley 
Schoo! in two days time. 

‘At Arniley Schoo! I had 30 some oda pupil, 
seven grades and seven subjects in most grades 
and it was too much. I needed three hours each 
fay to prepare lessons and I couldn't seem to get 
‘organized. Looking back, the solution was easy 
1 vas simply trying to do too much. After two 
years the Arborfield School Board wanted me 
back and T taught a term there before coming 
here to Jordan River where I got tangled up in 
this store business, Hacket's Store. 

Looking back, I really enjoyed working with 
‘my pupils and T guess it would be easy to write a 
‘book about all the fun we had together, playing 
baseball and everything. As forthe store that has 
been very enjoyable 100. T guess I could write a 
book about that too, especially if T included all 
the stupid things Idi. After I retired I managed 
asore fora season on Homby Island in Georgia 
Strait and now live inthe Jordan River District, 
‘east of Arborield 





HENRY DAVID HAINSTOCK FAMILY 
submited by Eva 

"Hlenry was born at Minto, Man. on April I7, 
1894, His dad and mother were David Hainstock 
and Elizabeth Kinsley, both of Minto, Henry 
‘went 10 schoo! in Minto. His folks moved 10 
‘Arden, Man. when he was about 10 years ol 
‘There were si inthe family. He was the oldest 
followed by Albert, Sarah, Tena, George and 
John. Lena (Mrs. George Keyes) lives. at 
Neepawa, Man. and John is at Kelowna, B.C. 
The others have passed away 

"iene joined the army in the Fest World War 
but didn’t get overseas on account of poor 
health. He was with the Ist Depot Battalion, 
‘Ate the wat he worked on construction, build 

























































ing roads, worked on farms, did custom wood 
sawing and crushing, That's where I met him. We 
used to have house parties wile he was around 
‘our district and his sisters and brothers would 

T am Eva McDiarmid, born at Gladstone, 
Man,, the eldest of a family of eight. had three 
brothers end four sisters. T went to the Preston 
School in Manitoba. My youngest brother died 
‘of diptheria when he was jst pasta year old. My 
Dad was Archie McDiarmid who was born at 
Giadstone, My mother, Janet May Sly, was born 
at Bristol Mines in the district of Ponta in 
Quebec and came to Manitoba with her parents 
a the age of 10 years. My dad farmed in Man— 
itoba but crops were very poor. In the fall of 
1926, he had come to Ridgedale for harvest and 
after seeing the crops here, came home and 
Tmoved the family to Leacross in November of 
1926, Herented land from Bert Logan just a mile 
or 80 west of Leaeross. 

Henry and I were married on March 15,1927 
at Melfort. Wecame back to Ridgedale tha night 
ina howling blizard. The rain was hous late, It 
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stormed for two days and there were piles of 
snow everywhere 

‘We lived at Pine River, Man. the frst year 
and in spring of 1928 we moved onto the Bill 
Stonehouse quarter at Leacross. The summer of 
1929 Henry bought a quarter of iad from Alber 
White. Henry and his brother Albert and sy 
Uncle Alfred Walsh cleared 50 acres of land and 
Tommy Nuttal broke it for us with his tractr. 
There was nothing but house onthe land so they 
had to get some barns up too. We moved in 
November. Thad stayed and looked after the 
nilking, the pigs and chickens as well as the 
horses and my garden, and to see the men had 
cats and water. We had to put up ice every winter 
for summer drinking water. One place we put it 
in was a well, but mostly it was packed in 
saved. 

"The house on the White place hed two rooms, 
1x6 feet each and one room was a letn-t0. 
Both rooms had one window. I sure didn’t lke 
that. When Mr. and Mrs. Johnston, Sr. built 
thelr new house, we got some of thelr old win- 
dows, It sure made a diference. 

‘We had nice neighbors: Mr. and Mrs, Rageth, 
Mr. and Mrs. Johnston, Jenny, Jim and Flor 
fence, Mr. and Mrs. White, Ben Farmer and Mrs. 
Doyie 

Those years, we were sure glad to have some 
fone come with a Toad of grain to he crushed. 1 
remember one day, going to Mrs. Rageth to 
borrow a baking of flour and when T went home, 
also had a pail of potatoes and some tea to tide 
ts over, She was sure good. We had social eve 
‘ings atthe school which we enjoyed very much, 
We danced some and had readings and songs. 
‘The Mantons were very ood neighbors too. We 
lived at Gordon and’ Dorothy Manton’s one 
winter. They had gone to the bush and Henry 
looked after their stock as well as our own, 

‘Albert Hainstock married my sister Sadie and 
they lived on the Russell place cornering ours 50 
‘we walked back and forth many times. 

‘Our oldest child, Janet, was born October 
1931, in Ridgedale. She is now Mrs. Nigel Fege. 
‘They lve at Carrot River and have five children 
with just one, Pat, at home now 

rank was born January, 1984 st Armley 
Hospital. He lives at Arborfild and works for 
the town, He and Linda have wo gts, Tobie and 
Sandra, 

‘Vera was born in Atborfild in October, 1935 
AatMrs. Jackson's, She is Mrs, Tony Hill and she 
fand her husband live at Lioydminster where 

















‘Tony works forthe town, They have six children 
sand two are married, They have five grand 
‘hide, 

‘Welost one lite girl who was born inthe fall 
of 938. She is buried inthe Silver Stream Ceme- 
wey. 

3 fall f 1938 we moved tothe Dance place 
across the Leather Rivet. The winter of 1939-40 
Henry hauled seasoned cordwood to Armley 
ftom six miles past Arborfield. Ic took him two 
days. He paid off our store bill and bought our 
Test radio and weren't we happy about that. 

In April, 1940 Gertrude was born in Tisdale, 
Sheis Mrs. Norman Niles of Almeda, Sask, They 
he ive children and one grandchild 

“Janet started school at Waterfield. We moved 
1o Jordan River in March, 194) where we had 
bought a Hudson Bay quarter. We lived in a 
‘ranary the first summer and built our fog house 
inthe fall. Henry had taken out logs the winter 
before forthe house and bara 

Th September, 1943 Mabel was born at Mrs 
Jackson's. When Mabel was a year old, Janet 
‘ook polio and was in Tisdale for sx weeks. She 
ot predty well over it but her right arm was 
fected badly, She can do a lot of things, any 
vay. Mabel married Dennis Cragg and they farm 


M Atborfield. They have five children. 
‘Wemoved into Arhorfield in uly, i960, buy 
ing our own litle house inthe fll. In te spring 
(of 1961 we sold our farm to Bill and Don Hain= 
stock, Abbie's boys 
In January of 1964 Henry passed away and is 
buried in the Jordan River Cemetery. I stayed in 


Atborfield until November, 1974. 1 bought @ 
housein Nipawin, got myself car and a driver's 
license. Iam now living at Pioneer House and 1 
have enjoyed it here with the Senior Citizens 1 
have a nice apartment not far from the Senior 
Citizens Hall where I spend a lot of time. We 
carpet bow, goto dances, have a singing 0up, 
havecard parties, quilt and do liquid embroidery 
together, so my time is pretty well taken up. Ia 
the summer I ike to visit my family and brother 
and sisters, 


CHESTER AND FREDA HALDENBY 
‘submitted by Carole 

Francis Chester Haldenby was born at 
Kinlough, Ont., Sept. 13, 1887. The eldest of 
family of four boys and a girl, he left in 1912 Tor 
western Canada where he worked on farms inthe 
Regina atea. In 1921 he came to Tisdale, then 


north to Auto Road (Leacross), where he started 
working for Wm. Mustard 

‘n1922he bought the SW 28-47-14 W2, which 
inchided a two-story frame house, built by Jim 
Harvey. 

Fred (Maiden) was born in England, May 
1902, and came to Canada, settling in the Silver 
Stream Disriet in the fll of 1906. 

‘Mom and Dad were married June 27,1923, in 
Tisdale and quickly moved into their home 
“There was no time forthe treitional honeymoon 
since Dad was working with a team and scraper 
fn the Ridgedale road 

Their land had to be cleared by pulling down 
the trees with a team of horses. This was slow, 
hhard work, but the green wood could be sold 10 
heat homes, mostly in Ridgedale, the nearest 

‘Grain was also delivered to Ridgedale; and 
repairs and other goods were purchased thee, 
Crops were eut with a binder, stooked and 
stacked. Just as today, harvest was an exciting 
time of year, but, if there was rain o a break~ 
down, it went on for many weeks, or perhaps did 
not get done until spring 

‘Beef rings, with Mr. Hayward as butcher, 
were started and every Saturday would se the IS 
‘or so men there picking up their meat supply. 

For entertainment, there were dances in the 
country schools, where someone could always 
play an instrument. Many will recall Tom 
Painter, the mandolin player. Babysitters were 
unheard of, so all the children would play until 
they went to sleep and crawled under robes and 
blankets. Families travelled in open cutters, or 
sometimes two or three families would: go 
{ogether in large sleighs. Heavy coats, robes and 
hors blankets (needed later to cover the horses) 
‘were used to bundle everyone up. Mom remem- 
bersthe opening dance in Ridgedale in 1922 which 
they attended withthe Amos family 

Visiting and meals with neighbors, as well as 
card partes were common. Since there were no 
‘hones, invitations were uncommon! But, Mom, 
as recall, always had canned goods on hand. 
Beef, chicken and fruit of all kinds could be 
prepared ona minute's notice. There was aso the 
pork brine and the food stocks in the ioe house, 
Which most of you reading this wil never have 
seen, After supper, long evenings were spent 
‘reminiscing and playing cards or games with only 
‘coal oil lamp for light. 

‘Mom and Dad were members of the Orange 
Lodge and directors of Connaught Agricultural 














































Society. Mom was a member of the Leacross 
Ladies Club, Our family attended St. Laurence 
Church at Leacross. Frances, my oldest sister, 
‘vas married (o Tom Worman inthe first wedding 
there in September of 1946, 

Frances was born in 1924, Dorothy in 1930 
then 13 years later, on April, 1, Carol, came 
along. Br. Wright, the municipal doctor, was 
using snowplane to get around to his patients at 
the time. The story goes on to say that when Twas 
{due to arrive, Mom went by van to Joe Hunt's 
place to meet the plane. But then, because of 
thawing conditions, the plane had to be pushed 
‘up the Leather River Hillby Reed's. What excite~ 
tment there must have been! But we did make to 
the hospital on time. And, a if one baby wasn't 
‘enough —the next year, on June 13, our brother, 
Ron, was born in Tisdale Hospital 

‘Because ofthe distance (o school, getting an 
‘education was difficult, Frances and Dorothy 
lived with our grandparents, the Wegmillers, and 
attended Silver Stream School. But things 
changed by the time Ron and I were ready for 
School. Waterfield School was moved closer, 50 
‘we attended there with Mr. Bill Klassen as our 
firs teacher, Since our family had no ar until the 
carly 507s, we travelled to school witha horse and 

arin summer, anda van, or "cab", as we called 
ft, in winter. We can sil recall Some of the 
humorous events, and some not so funny things 
that happened along the way with our wh 

horse, “Buster”, in charge. Our high school days 
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were spent at Tisdale Unit Composite School 
(TUCS), We ether walked or were driven the one 
land one-half miles 10 catch the school bus at 
Highway 35, Norman Wilson of Tisdale was our 
bus driver. One of the thrills we can remember 
was catching the bus on its way north in the 
‘spring breakup so that we could drive through the 
Flooded area along the Carrot River by Kingle's 

Happy memories of Waterfield days that 
come to mind include skating parties onthe eiver 
bby Frank White's, recesses and noon-hours spent 
‘outside playing soccer, pom pom pullaway and 
softball, We travelled inthe back of big trucks to 
play ball with athe schools. One ofthe highlights 
ff the year had to be our Field Day, held at 
Ridgedale, where the competition was very kee 
Every school had its banner and we worked hard 
to earn points in racing, high jumping and so on 
to try to win a shield, Such budding athletes we 

CCaristmas concerts ranked up there as a big 
event of the year, What a lot of work with all, 
those lines to learn, but, everyone in the district 
came, usually on a very cold night, 10 see and 
hear the talent. And, do you remember how the 
men sat back in the corner and talked? 

The late $0's saw the rock and roll era take 
shape in our schoolhouse when many of the 
istrict tens ga together co leara to jive. Gordon 
Manton supplied the record player and everyone 
brought their favorite records for the evening 

In arly days, as today, the farm was a dan 
grows workplace and, in 1933, Dad had an acci- 
‘dent on a mower. After being taken to the 
nursing home in. Armley and transferred to 
‘Tisdale Hospital, it was found to be too late for 
the needed operation, so he was left with a bad 
leg and combined with other illnesses during the 
Jast 10 years of his life t kept him from enjoying 
things he had worked hard for. Bu, like others 
during those days, he and Moma carted on with 
‘determination to make a living and raise thir 
family, 

In June, 1963, our parents celebrated their 
40th anniversary with an open house at the home 
of Dorothy and Frank Righi. In August ofthat 
Year, an auction sale was hed, the land sold to 
Jack York, and the subsequent move oan apart~ 
iment in Melfort was made, Dad's faling health 
rade it necessary for him to be near doctors, 
land, for Mom, it meant being close to Fran and 
her family 
Dad's retirement was short-lived. On De 3 























1863, he passed away in Melfort and is buted in 
Tisdale Cemetery 

Following Dad's passing, Mom continued to 
lve in Melfort, buying. @ home and taking in 
boarders, many of them young broadcasters in 
town to work at the new radio station, CIVR 
Her year in her nw home were busy and happy 
ones. But, in 1978, continuing health problems 
forced her to give up her home, and she moved to 
MacKay Tower in Tisdale. Her years spent there 
saw her make many new friends and meet old 
School rlends again, And, most ofall, she loved 
the uiting partes, trademark of the "“hih- 

‘Writing this history has made me reflect on a 
few things. Most of the family stories, ours 
included, wil tell of hard times, Like others, out 
patents lived through those early years, ising 10 
{he challenges. When Dad's nieces and nephews 
nd his brother ventured out west, often won 
dered what they really thought of Chester who 
tlimbed on a harvest excursion, and, then stayed 
he to marry and raise a family in the “wild 
mess”. Despite the times they found themselves 
in there was happiness fr all in theie Visits with 
teatives and friends from Ontario, Alberta and 
Bath Columbia 

Travel vay from home was seldom, how 
ver, as there were always chores to do. One trip 
Mom particularly enjoyed was an airplane trip 0 
Vancouver in 1955 with her dad, Charlie Wes- 
niller. In May of 1982, we three’ daughter 
accompanied Mom by plane to visit Ron and 
‘other relatives in Ontario, That was to be her last 
major trp, In August, 1985, it became apparent 
that er health necessitated a move from the 
tower to Sasko Park Lodge 

‘Atthe time of writing, Mom is very comfort 
sbleand well cared for in her home at the lodge. 
Many of her family are close by Frances 
(Worman) of Humboldt (see Worman histor), 
Docathy (Righi) of Silver Stream Distrit (See 
Frank Righi history), and, Carole (Stanley) of 
Runciman District (See Derrek Stanley history). 
Ron, marred to Dianne Shoebridge of Toronto, 
lives at Bowmanville, Ont., and works for 
Ontario Hydro. ‘There are nine grandehildren 
and 10 great-grandchildrea, all except four of 
‘hem residing in Saskatchewan, 


‘THE HALL FAMILY 
submitted by Baward Gee 

ames Robert Hall was born in Yorkshire, 
England on April 4, 1885. He first came to 
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Canada in 1903 where he worked at Stonewall, 
Man, In 1908 he worked on the Tisdale to Melfort 
railway-tine and then purchased land in the Sit- 
‘er Stream area, not fae from the Silver Stream 
fairgrounds, Te was joined in Canada by his 
father Francis, “Daddy"” Hall and three broth 
es, one of which also purchased land inthe same 
area. Tis was Frank Hall, who remained a bac 
‘lor and farmed in the area wil the early 1940"s 
‘when fe moved to Duncan, B.C. 10 live with 
another brother 

“Tames Robert, “Bob” Hall served overseas in 
World War I where he was gassed and badly 
\wounnded. When he returned from the war heand 
his father and brother continued farming in the 
area for many years. They were very instrumental 
inthe organizing and running ofthe annual Silver 
Stream Fair, with “Daddy” Hall on several 
‘occasions ouvdoing the ladies ofthe community 
Inthe pie baking contests. “Daddy” Hall lived a 
long ative life and he was well nto his 90°s when 
he passed away at Nipawin, Sask. In 1943, 
“"Bob’” Hall married Marjorie Gee and they 
moved to Nipawin where they were to live hap 
pily until his death on July 4, 1988. Both Bob Hall 
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‘and Daddy Hall are buried inthe old cemetery at, 
Nipawin. 

‘Of interest isthe fact that in 1934, the Halls 
built lage house on thee farm which sil stands 
firm and tall 0 this day and could easily be 
restored asa heritage building. 


GEORGE HAMILTON 
submitted by Bob Wallis 

‘George worked around the district for two oF 
three years, He worked for Cecil Atkinson and 
WF. Day. They are the only two places I can 
recall where he worked. He went back to Eng- 
land 








JOHN AND EDVINA (RAGETH) 
HANNA 

T, Edvina, was born in November of 191 10 
John and Barbara Rageth in North Dakota and 
ister moved with my family to southern Sas- 
Katchewan, and then moved into the Waterfield 
Distrie in 1926. 

‘On Oct. 15, 1929 1 mattied John Hanna of 
Ridgedale, Sask, Our first son, Art was born in 
Nipawin. Melvin was born in Aemley and our 
first daughter, Beverly, was born in Nipawin 
where we were living. Times were getting very 
tough. John eat and sawed wood and sold it for 
$2 aload. Thad big garden, we picked wild fuit 
and we lived on wild meat 

arly in 1940 John went to Fort William ¢o 
work in Canada Car and Foundary. The kids and 
T followed, In 1943 we moved to Calgary a John 
had developed dural poisoning and was told to 
move. John joined the Air Force in 1943 and 
Served until the end of the war, He owned a 
tarage fora while and then decided to go farm- 
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ing, After being hailed out three times out of five, 
Jokin went back to Calgary and bought a garage 
‘which ve sold in 1988. Our daughter Barbara was 
born here 

‘Art has been with C.LL., for 26 years. Melvin 
worked for Fitestone for 17 years. When that 
Closed he moved to Westbank, B.C, where he 
‘owns a bakery, His son is also a baker. Beverly 
lives at Red Deer, Alta. and Barbara lives in 
Calgary. We have i2 grandchildren, 

‘We are retired and enjoy travelling in our 
litle motor home. 


MILDRED HANNA AND FAMILY 
submitted by Amy (Hanna) Fitkowskt 

‘Mildred Hanna was bora. Mary Mildred 
MPhil, April 26,1879 to parents John McPhail 
and Jane (Dauney) MPhil 

Mildred and her six children, Owen and 
nville twins), Mary, Amy, Weldon and Naomi 
‘moved from Leather River to Armley in 1921 
Mildred purchased the lan from Grover Hanna, 
the location being NW 25-87-15-W2 

So began our life in the Armley District 
There was a bee with all volunteer work and the 
house was built, followed later by the barn. A 
clothesline reached from one tee to another and 
close by a large garden spot 

Before Igo any further, I want to say, our 
smother had the whole responsibilty of every 
thing to do with providing for the family. She 
had to insure the children were educated, the 
gardening was done for winter food, ete, andthe 
entie weight of our survival rested on her shoul 
ders 

“The land was all bush, it had to be subbed 
with an axe by hand. The twin boys, Owen and 
Orville, very early in fe, took a man’s placen 
‘clearing the land and cuting cordwood to sellin 
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xchange for groceries, Younger minds than 
mine may beable to go back and remember who 
did more or who did lessor if they worked as a 
team! However, thanks to them both, the land 


vas cleared... ready to produce. Armley was 
shout three ard a half miles from our place and 
alter 123 or 1924, we got our groceries and mail 
there, 

‘Mother baked bread fora couple of the bach- 
lors near home, She would cook for them when 
the threshers were at ther place. Lremember one 
time... the fist man’s threshers, having eaten 
vere just leaving our house when the next man’s 
Thveshers were coming in the gate 

There was at all times a serious shortage 
‘ater at our farm. In the winter the boys brought 
home large squares of ie tobe buried underneath 
Auge quantity of sawdust, This was our only 
frnking water during the hot summer days. 

The house was a one roomed shanty with @ 
couple of bedrooms across one end, the rest 
Served as dining room, kitchen and living room, 
with cookstove, cupboards, chairs and table and 
tn air Gght stove with the traditional string of 
pipes. Our grandmother, Jane (Dauncy) 
MePhail, came to live with ws, This eased the 




















financial stain a bt. Although the seniors pen— 
sions were very small then, I guess, they would 
buy jure as much as they do now 

‘After a year or so a cow and some chickens 
were added to the farm. Owen and Orville got 
themselves some horses andthe grim business of 
farming on a quarter section of land began 

Tere was so litle money, but looking back 
now. how happy we were, mother inciuded 
The singing of hundreds of birds starting at four 
AM, and ending with the swoop of the night 
haw. Not forgetting the drumming ofthe paitie 
chickens during the early morning and the how! 
ofthe coyotes at night. The familiar sounds and 
Sights and smells that are gone forever have 
nostalgia for the beautiful world of those das, 

‘We walked two and a half miles night and 
‘morning 0 school carzying our lunch pails 
(Rodger Golden Syrup pais). When it was really 
frosty, 30 or 40 below, one of the families would 
bring & team of horses and sleigh, picking up the 
half frozen individuals on their way t0 school 














‘Ous first teacher was Mildred Melatyre (Hl- 
lingshead later) and next was Ivan Hollingshead, 
My sister, Mary (Marie), had gone to Sum= 
‘erland, B.C. to finish er education, s0 that left 








myself (Amy), Weldon and Naomi to goto Man- 
lius School, Like all the rest of the schools in 
Saskatchewan, the school Christmas concert was 
looked upon athe highlight ofthe year. Parents, 
srandparents and neighbors filled the sehool to 
fc their little darlings perform, 

In those days, the district people held dances 
inthe Manlius School, Now and then Fred Rowe 
played the violin accompanied by Mrs. Ed Rich= 
dards on the piano. The desks and seais were all 
shoved back to the walls and people danced. One 
night I happened tobe the pariner of the caller of 
the square dance, one Frank Fraser, who was 
very insistent that everyone should do things 
properly. I was wearing a wool kalt sweater, the 
‘yarn of which could not be broken with human 
hands, As the “Doe C Doe” stage ofthe numer 
arrived, I went one way and the caller went the 
‘other, however, we both came to.an abrupt halt? 
Tt was discovered to our horror, that one ofthe 
loops in my loosely knit sweater had fastened 
Tightly around button on thecalles suit! Every— 
thing but the music ground to a stop, the dancers 
standing stil because the caller had stopped call— 
ing I moved beside the caller wearing a packered 
lp sweater that by now was pulled and gathered 
all the way around, [ watched as he whirled the 
‘vool yarn around the button, the panic sing. He 
‘was getting mote upset by the second and I inally 
Said quietly “Stop! Go the other way."" The next 
few minutes seemed like hours. I guess my mind 
went blank for T cannot for the life of me 
femember just ow I got out of that crisis. All 
‘know for sure is that we both di indeed survive. 

‘After completing school some of us gota gris 
ballream together. Iean't remember when We Bot 
‘manager because at first twas so much fun jst 
practicing. However, after a year or twoand with 
the arrival of Ellen’ Healey, Jean McCaw and 
Verna Sproxton, once in a while, things began (0 
change. The Armley ball eam, from then on and 
fora few years, happily shared the victories and 
losses with the rest of the ball teams around the 
country 

With the arival of a Doctor and his wife, the 
MeMurchys, Armley recsived 2 new form of 
centertainment. Mrs, MeMurchy was a talented 
play director who soon rounded up the young 
focal people in the winter to put on some very 
popular plays which the country and town people 
Bike looked forward to each winter. The firs, 
play got away to a good start and the final night 
arrived with everyone in readiness. Mrs 
MeMurchy chose Tommy Barlow, a very populat 





and well-known young man all over the district, 
{fo step out on stage and announce the cas, after, 
‘hich he was to keep hidden in the curtain and 
walk off pulling the curtain with him. Tommy 
‘was proud to be chosen for this task and conti 
ently performed like a pro. Unfortunately he 
{id forget one thing. The stage, newly con 
Sructed tha afternoon, reached only three quar 
ters of the way across the front ofthe hall. The 
curtain began to open on the empty stage, then 
weheard a deafening thud! That Brought every- 
fone to their feet yelling and applauding and 
stamping. A red faced Tommy crept into the 
Scenes behind the stage to bein the presence and 
‘comfort of his buddies in the eat 

‘One of these plays brought in enough money 
to purchasea set of drums forthe local orchestra 
Members of this band were: Owen and Orville 
Hanna, Morgan Richards, Amy Hanna and 
Weldon Hann. We were extremely short on 
music diplomas but each member had a good 
“ear” for music and we were delighted to play 
for benefit dances, masquarades and free dances 
inthe Armley and surrounding districts, We were 
called the “Midnight Revelers”. 

AAn athletic club for young men was formed 
and among many other things & pair of boxing 
‘loves were purchased and loaned to each family 
ofthe club for one week. The week we had them, 
Tour or five men were invited over to make ups 
few sts. The first two sets went smoothly but the 
next one had to be stopped when it was dis- 
covered that a firey old bachelor, Frank Fraser, 
from down the road, began to take things much 
too seriously for my brother Orville. The old 
Armley hall was fixed up forall athletic exercises 
land many an enjoyable evening was experienced 
by the people of Armley and district. Stil later 
came the ice Fink, a hockey team and public 
‘skating bringing much outdoor fun, 

‘Of Mildred's children, Weldon was the frst 
to be married, He and his bride moved (o Flin 
Flon, Man., where he and his second wife Hilda 
still reside. Besides myself, Amy Hanna 
Fitkowski (sce Fitkowski history), Weldon is the 
‘ly member of Mildred’s family stil living 
Weldon has three boys; Wm. B, Sheldon and 
George (Oli). 

Mary (Marie) married Robert Jones of Vie~ 
tori, B.C. They had three children; Robert Jr, 
‘Naney and Susan. 

‘Naomi Fern married James Ramsey King- 
born of Calgary. They had one daugher, 
Heather. 

















Orville never mated 

‘Owen married Kathleen Richards. They had 
thre prs; Eleanor, Sharon and Ruth. Owen and 
Kay farmed the original quarter plus other land 
they acquired until they retired and moved to 
Tisdale 

Mildred has 13 grandchildren and many 
peat-randchidlren 

‘And so my friends and buddies, we stand 
facing the western sky, we look back at the few 
dlouds on the horizon of our past, growing dim 
now. Each one represents a few moments of 
treme happiness and joy or an old sorrow or 
‘fsappoiniment, We suddenly realize that they 
hav all added their tones and shades to make his 
lorous sight of gold, orange, blue and lavender, 
fe sunset of ou lives. This is Armley and its 
‘rend surrounding districts... the place we 
call home on earth 


OWEN AND KATHLEEN HANNA 
‘Owen Hanna was born March 22, 1903 to 
Thomas and Mildred Hanna in Keyes, Man, In 
196, with his Mother, brothers and sisters, they 
moved from Keyes and settled in the Leather 
River District where the family attended the 
eather River School. 

1 Dec, 1921, the Hanna family moved tothe 
Arley district, to homestead on NW 25-47-15- 
W2. Here, building a house, Owen with his win 
brother, Orville, as young lads took up farming 




































‘They farmed together until 1931, when Owen 
purchased land near Ridgedale, where he lived as 
bachelor until 1938, Shorly alter he rented land 
‘ear Choiceland, but in 1942 when Orville joined 
the Air Foree, Owen came back to the family 
farm. This yard site remained the core of the 
Hanna farm until 1972 when it was bought by 
Verne and Ross McCullough, 

“The winter months of 1924-25 and 1925-26 
(Owen spent working on the fright aul with 
other men such as W. McCorriston, Harry and 
Hartwell McRae, Frank Carr the foreman, 
Howard Mann and Frank Lee. Many the time we 
remember evenings listening as Dad recounted 
humerous stories of the cold hard work and even 
danger of those times; sleeping outside, crossing 
lakes with dangerously thin ie 

Aller farming for @ year atthe home plac 
‘Owen purchased a combine, the fist in the area, 
This was 1943 and his big modern piece of 
machinery was an Allis-Chalmers with a four 
and a half foot table. He was even able 10 do 
some custom combining forthe neighbors 

‘On Dec. 1, 1944, Owen married. Kathleen 
Richards, a trict girl, on whom he'd had his 
eye for many a year. Kathleen was discharged 
‘rom the Air Force in 1945 and came home to the 
Hanna farm. A new house was built that same 
year. Granny Hanna and her oldest grandson 
Billy Brian Hanna, were living in Flin Flon with 
‘Weldon atthe time, 

‘When Granny returned, she lived in 
Ridgedale, We all have many fond memories of 
her litle house, the board walk going past it and 
the many good times and meals we had there, In 
later years, she did spend some time living with us 
at the farm. Her Kind-heartedness and caring 























































personality made her a favorite with fami 
friends. 

(Owen and Kay had three daughters, Eleanor 
‘was born Jan. 10, 1946 and received her elemen 
tary schooling at Manlius with Thelma Van 
Blavicum as her teacher. She recalls many epi- 
sodes, some pleasant, some dangerous and some 
funny, depending on who tells the story. Bleanor 
remembers stopping at Grandma Richards’ for 
hot pearl tea and peanut butter cookies on the 
way to and from school, especially when the 
weather was cold. Eleanor took her high school 
in Ridgedale, worked in Tisdale where she met 
and marti in 1968 to Ray Lee, a farmer from 
Valparaiso, Her husband is a nephew of the 
Frank Lee. Frank worked with Owen on the 
Frieght haul. They farm at Valparaiso and have 
three children; Shannon, Shauna and Craig 

‘The second daughter, Sharon, was born Oct. 
27, 1980. She attended school t Manlius and 
Ridgedale, in fact, walking the two and a half 
niles to school in bare feet because of muddy 
roads on her fits day’ of school, There Were now 
‘more childern ofthat age in the area and many 
hours were spent with Aland Bey Yorks’ fam 
lly — Lois being her bestfriend. I am sure that 
both parents could tell lots of stories from those 
syearal She obtained her Teaching certfieate from 
the University of Saskatchewan. Sharon married 
Jack Hankins in 1971, another Valparaiso farmer 
‘who isa fies cousin of Eleanor’s husband. So, 
Ray's cousin became his brother-in-law! Jack 
snd Sharon farm in Valparaiso area and haveto 
‘hildren; Lorinda and Jason. 


Ruth, the youngest daughter, was born Sept 
1, 1959, the same day as her’ Uncle Morgan 
Richards birthday, She received all her school- 
ing in Ridgedale. After graduation, she moved to 
Calgary where she worked for the imperial Bank 
‘of Commerce Data Center. When Ruth came 
back to Tisdale, she went husband hunting east 
of Tisdale instead of west, met and married Doug 
Pickering of Bjorkdale in 1978, They live in 
Tisdale and as well a farming, Doug works for 
Beeland Co-op and Ruth works in the Bank of 
Montreal 

‘Always a music lover, Owen played the vio~ 
lin, clarinet and guitar, even playing with his 
amily members for dances in the 1920's and early 
1930s, We, the family, have fond memories of 
‘many evenings listening to Owen playing favorite 
hhymns and old time pieces. Sometimes, his sister, 
Amy and her family would visit and she would 














play the piano, Owen the violin, while we spent 
the evening singing. 

The weather played big part in our life, The 
‘muddy reads during summer, the tremendous 
amount of snow in the winter causing large banks 
along the rd and being blocked in for varying 
lengths of time. Then spring and the annual 
flood. How well we remember the creek a half 
mile north and walking down daly to check the 
water level, In 1953, we were stranded for six 
weeks with’no vehicle on the other side, Owen 
would walk across foot bridges, across washouts 
and then through the water to ake cream can 
the other side so that Clarence Jones could take 
them to Armley. Sometimes Owen went with him 
for groceries. One spring, Eleanor remembers 
coming homie from sehool on her new bike, sop 
Ping to push it across a narrow part of the road 
‘ot washed out when the bike slipped and fell 
into the washout. Unable to pull tout, she bung 
fon tot and called for help until Evelyn Conran, 
hearing her, came to see what was wrong. 

Although we sold the farm in 1972, we con- 
tinued to live in the yardsite until 1977 when we 
moved (0 Tisdale. The house was moved into 
Ridgedale where it stands today. All hat remains 
‘ofthe yard is the large evergreen tree and an old 
Shed. 

‘A determined man, firm in his beliefs al bis 
lite, Owen had a lengthy fight with Parkinson's 
Disease until 198. Isl vein Tisdale where Lam 
close to my family 

















WELDON HANNA. 

T am the youngest son of Mildred Hanns. 
‘Tommy Barlow and I came to Flin Flon, Man, 
early in 1986. After hiring on with the mining 
‘company, in the ensuing years we spent many 
pleasurable evenings together and Kept up to 
association that began a few years before in 
‘Armley. 

[joined the Royal Canadian Air Force 

We raised three boys; Sheldon of Flin Flo, 
lie reaching atthe Collegiate in Grande Prairie, 
Alta, and Bill in the investment business ia 
Housion, Texas, U.S.A. 

‘Tretited from the mining company in 1974 
and r00k up fulltime prospecting and explora- 
ton (mineral) work since that time. T would say, 
the years have been good. I will probably con” 
tinue prospecting as long as my health allows me 
toclimb those hills ad wade the valleys, 

‘My Black Labrador “Sunny Jim", who until 
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ln Hanna ae "Suny i 


hi did, shared the trail with me on many a 
mineral expedition, 


GLENN HANNAH 

“Glean Hannah was born in May, 1908 at Glen 
Even, Sask, He rocelved his education at Leroy 
Sask and attended Normal School in Moose 
daw, Sask, He began is teaching career in 1928 at 
Enpress, Alta 01929 he was at Kamsack, Sask. 
nW93The was the frst teacher at Frederick Siding 
(Oriey, Sask.) where he also taught adults in the 
evening. In Seplember, 1931 he martied Ellamay 
Bonneville at Hudson Bay, Sask. fn 1933 he was 
the fire teacher at Dunvell School near Weekes, 
Sask, Here, some ofthe children were in theirlate 


‘an. ura Hanna Allee. Aedroy, Glenn, Shy. 








teens, never having a chance to go 10 school. Two 
hundred dollars a year was the teacher's salary. 
He cut cordwood to supplement the wages. 

1934 he moved to Leroy and went into the 
draying business. In 1936 he moved to British 
Columbia and worked on road construction, In 
1938 he went back to Dunvell for two years and 
nearby Copeat School for 1940-) In 1-4 he 
{aught at Mantfus Schoo! in the Armley District 
Then from I944-S4 he taught inthe Nipawin Uait 
at Sunnybrook, Pinetorch, Blue Spruce and 
Riversend Schools. From 1984-67 he taught in 
the Cupar and Wadena Units, his last school 
being at Rose Valley, Sask 

He was very dedicated tothe teaching profes- 
sion, He enjoyed music, organized school sports 
‘days, Christmas concerts and all the events 50 
much enjoyed by al 

In 1967 he retired and moved to Daphne, 
‘Sask, where he and Ellamay set up a piano shop 
making a business of his lifetime hobby of tuning 
nd repairing pianos and organs, 

He passed away May 16, 1973 following a car 
accident near Daphne. Ellamay moved to 
Nipawin in December 1973 where she is active in 
the Senior Citizens, 

Glenn and Ellamay had a family of nine chil 
dren; ¥vonne (Clarke) Euler bora in Iuly 1932 at 
Tisdale lives on a farm in the White Fox District 
They have five daughters — Connie (Neil) Ste~ 
venson lives ona farm at Imperial, Sask. She has 
4 son Shawn, JoAnn (Benny) Jorgensen lives at 
Redvers, Sask. on a farm. She is a teacher and 
has two daughters, Tracy and Tammy. Terry 
(Miles) Grandtield lives in Nipawin, Sask. They 
have two sons, Cory and Jeffery. Linda (Dale) 
Willeton is a teacher and lives in Saskatoon, 

is attending University in 




















‘Shieley’ (Leonard) Nuemeier Smith born in 
March, 1934 at Leroy, Sask. isa retired teacher 
and lives on 8 farm at Hanley, Sask. She has one 
Son James (Maureen), a lawyer in, Saskatoon 
‘They havea son Andrew. Her daughter Sandra, 
works in Rosetown, Sask. and has a son Zane. 

‘Audrey, born in April 1935 at Watson, Sask 
is handicapped and lives with her mother in 
Nipaivin, She enjoys visiting, collecting salt and 
pepper shakers, knitting, and bingo. 

‘Armand (Martin) Ritthaler born in May 1936, 
at Leroy, Sask, lives at Leross. They have four 
children: Brian (Angie) has Pineland Batteries in 
Nipawin, They have two children: Jennifer and 
Jody. Kim (Darlene) is a meat inspector at 

















sk. They live in Leross and have 
thvee childrens Adam, Lindsay and Morgan 
Cindy (Allen) Jessop lives in Regina, isa medical 
secretary and has @ daughter Melissa. Donald 
(Donna) is-a chet in Regina. They have & son 
Michel. 

Richard (Gloria) born in November 1987 at 
Sardis, B.C, isa teacher at Lac La Biche, Alt. 
They have three children; Cathy is a teacher, 
‘Maureen and Sean at home 

‘Glenn (Mary Ellen) was born in September 
1939 at Hudson Bay, Sask, and he works at The 
Bay in Saskatoon, They have four chldzen; Tim 
and Tom work in Saskatoon, Darren and Debbie 
fre at home, 

Allister (Rose) born in June 3942 at Nipawin 
has Provincial Club Towing in Regina, Sask. He 
has three children; Shelley, Shane and Dana. 

‘Robin Heather) born in July 1947 at Nipawin 
has a garage near Quill Lake, Sask. They have 
four children; Ross in university in Saskatoon, 
Riley, Haly and Hope at home. 

tllamay (Steve) Marusiak born in May 1949 s 
sbairdrescer and lives at Hinton, Alta They have 
three daughters: Lor, Dana and Niki 











JAS. GROVER HANNAH. 

He was born in Ontario, He took out s home- 

‘on NW 25-47-15-W2 in July, 1912. He got 

his patent February, 1919. Mes. Mildred Hanna 
‘bought this quarter from Grover in 11. 

Grover was around the Ridgedale Area fora 
few years, He was a poolroom proprietor in 1924 
in Ridgedale, 

He went back to Ontario where he passed 





JAMES DOUGLAS CHRISTIAN 
HARDIE 
8 told by George White 

He was a nephew of the Calrns family and 
came to Canada with them. They lived near 
Seckinger’s and he attended North Armley 
School in 1924. Coming from England, he was 
not prepared for the winters and in November he 
fame to school with short pants on, bare lees 
exposed (0 the cold. I is not known where he 
‘went from the area, 


DAVID AND DAISY HARRIES 
submitted by Daisy 

David Picton was born Aug. 15, 1922 at 
Glenavon, Sask. Daisy was born April 1925 at 




























Diy, Oave ant Donna Hares, 1988 


‘Candiac, Sask. We were raised in Glenavon and 
Candie. Donna Mae was born in Tisdale April 
12, 1983. We were living in Steen at the time of 
Donna’s birth 

‘We moved to Armley in 1955 as Dave took the 
Federal elevator over from Alex Koroll. We 
‘moved into the house owned by Federal Grain, It 
‘vas Freshly painted and cleaned by the Korolls 

‘We used to get our drinking water from the 
station, ait was broughtinby the rain, We were 
Icky to havea cistern and pumpin the house for 
washing. We had a wood and coal stove for 
‘ooking and an oil burner in the front room. 

‘We picked up our mail at the post office in 
Armley, which was ru By our good friends Gor- 
don and Jean Wallis. We got our groceries and 
Supplies from che Co-op and another store run 
byMr. and Mrs. Messner. 

For entertainment we used {0 go 10 alot of 
dances and sure enjoyed them. Everybody took 
all the children tothe dances; there wasn' ch 
thing 96 a babysitter. That sure made it a family 
outing 

‘We went to the United Church service which 
was held at the hal t that time and the minster 
‘was Murray Bate 

‘Our neighbors were Welic and Jean Ander~ 
son, Wellie ran the Pool elevator. They were real 
‘00d neighbors and we sill keep in touch with 
them along with Sturdee and Frances Nicklen 
and family and Jean and Gordon Wallis. Every~ 
tne was such good friends 

“The fitst year we moved to Armley it was @ 
real bad winter, stormed almost every day 

In 1959 we were transferred to the Federal 
elevator in Earl Grey, Sask. Donia Was going (0 























start schoo! so we couldn't se her go by bus. She 
took all her grades from Ito XII in Earl Grey. 
Ate she graduated from grade XII, she was 
fasepted at the General Hospital in Regina for 
taining a an x-ray technician. She graduated in 
1673 and then worked atthe same hospital for 10 
years. Then in September of 1983 she decided 10 
‘ake ultrasound training and was accepted atthe 
Royal Alexandra Hospital in Edmonton. She 
tvaduated in September, 1984 and the following 
November she took a four month holiday, going 
‘ona tip to Thailand, Indonesia, China and the 
Philippines. In April of 1985 she started 10 work 
at the Royal Alex in Edmonton 

Tn July of 1973, Dave left the elevator and 
vento work in Regina at the RCMP depot as a 
fardener and at present is sil there. Daisy also 
‘worked for eight years, most of them at Pinders 
Drug Store 








VICTOR HARRISON 
told by Jacqueline Harrison 

‘Vie was born in Binbrook, Ont, on Sept. 
1893. He came to Manitoba and spent a lot 
time around Moosomin, Sask, working for his 
tunel on the farm. He came to the Manlius 
District with a horse trader and took out home 
stead the NW 23-48-15 W2 (Jack Kingsles's pas 
ture quarter) in 914. He helped build the Manlius 
School house, Vie joined the army in December, 
195. He was wounded 10 days before the war was 
cover. He then worked for the CPR Police in 
Regina for two years 

"He married Josephine Cooper in Regina in 
182; there were two children, Allee Fredrickson, 
of Saskatoon and Ken of Vancouver 

















Vic bought WY I-48-15 W2, ust west of the 
Carrot River. 

He started with the Legion in 1926 when it 
first started in Canada, He was life member and 
had a certificate of merit from the Lesion zone, 
He started the Legion curling in Ridgedale, which 
snow nation wide. He was zone president for & 
number of years-as well as president for the 
Ridgedale Branch for @ number of years 

‘Vie was atruste ofthe Manlius School for a 
number of yeas. He was also a member of Sas- 
Katchewan Wheat Pool for $0 years. He was @ 
member of the Ridgedale Rural Telephone Com: 
pany, 

‘Vie was a councilor for division sx in the RM 
fof Connaught for 18 years. In the winter of 
1957-58 he worked asa commissioner in Sask 
‘000 for $199 a month 

In later years he marred Jacqueline King and 
they retired (0 Ridgedale in 1963. Vie died at 
Melfort in March 1977 and is buried in he 
Ridgedale Cemetery 





ROY AND SARAH HARROWER 
as told by Sarah Harrower 

Roy and Sarah Harrower moved to Armley 
from Watrous, ask. in the fall 1933, They had 
three boys born at Watrous, Bob, Bill and Clar- 
ence. They sent all their belongings by train 
larrving at Armley siding. Their home at Armley 
was where Vernon Harrower now lies, 

“The house we lived in was already there it was 
‘made of logs standing on end side by side. That 
Dart of the house was 10 feet by 12 feet, another 
Small part was added a couple of years later 

Mom recalls that even i the house wes small 
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they sometimes had someone staying with them, 
unt they could get their own place fixed up. 

Roy and his brothers owned Clydsdale horses 
which they took to fairs all over the county. 
They had. shows in Saskatchewan, Manitoba, 
Ontario and parts of the United States. They 
took Grand Championship for six horse tea in 
Toronto in 924 

Roy was born in Elphinstone, Man. Sarah 
‘vas born in Quebec and moved to Lanigan when 
she was three years old. 

‘Bob and Bll attended Armley School, whieh 
was long way to go for two small boys. They 
‘drove to school witha horse and car in summer 
land had a cabin winter. Because Bob didn’t want, 
to go all that way alone, Bill started atthe same 
time and was only five years old, Clarence only 
‘went to Armley School from fll ill spring when 
tke moved to Carrot River, We came to Carrot 
River in May of 1938, 

Roy passed away in March of 1963, Sarah till 
lives a their home north of Carrot River. 

Robert Roy married Mildred Pomeroy and 
they now live in Nipawin, They have three chil~ 
‘ren, Bonnie, Robert and Billy, They also have 
seven grandchildren 

‘oseph Wiliam (Bil) married Margaret Har— 
rower, and vein Fin Flon, Man. They have five 
children, Barbra, Joseph, Rod, Glen and Jim, 
‘They have four grandchildren. 

‘Clarence Jack married Gladys Dick. They live 
‘on the home farm, They have a family of three 
iBtls and four boys; three of which stl live at 
home. 

‘Lolabelle married Bud Freeborn and they lve 
at Carrot River. They have four children. Hol 
land, Kim, Patrick and Danette, and four grand: 
chien. Lolabelle was born at Armley. 

Douglas James married Janace Dahl, they 
live at Snow Lake, Man. and have ovo children 
Roy and Liza 

‘Dorothy Helen martied Sheldon Engle, they 
livein Prince Albert and have two children Kerre 
and Tyler 

Roderich Andrew married Linda Edwards, 
they live wth Sarah atthe family farm at Carrot 
River. 





JACK AND ALICE HARROWER 

T, Alice Lillian Harrower, third child of 
CChatles and Olive Treble was bor on a home- 
stead in the Watrous District on Sep. I, 1908, 
Later, it was here that I met my husband, Jack 
Carscallen, fourth child of William and Char- 
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loste Harrower, born Feb. 6, 1904 in Winnipeg. 
‘We were married in Kinistino, Sask. on Nov. 3, 
13, 

‘Our future home site, the NW 8-48-14 W2 
had been purchased by Jack in 198, referred to 
then as Hudson Bay Land, We commenced con- 
struction of Our If by I Foot log home with the 
lssstance of Jack's brothers, Roy and Bill, and 
‘completed our dream home in 1932. Mud from 
the local slough was used as filler between the 
logs. The interior was lined with lumber, con 
struction paper and completed with wall paper 
and ealeimine It was & total of three rooms, four 
‘windows and a door. Heat was furnished by a 
Kitchen range and an airtight heater, Fuel was 
local wood, eventually burning coal which was 
brought in ‘by rail Our source of lighting was 
from the dim coal oll lamps to the modern gas 
lamps. Water supply came from the well ran in 
the summer and the melting of snow in the 

Unfortunately our home was destroyed by 
fire in 1942. We built a new home that fall, of 
lumber, And so our new life began, with mach 
help from neighbors and friends, for which we 
were very grateful 

‘Our fitst cow was gift from my father. The 
poor ertter was herded on foot, by wagon train 
From Wateous by my father's neighbors who 
‘were setting inthe Nipawin are, 

Roads were narrow and dusty, then impass- 
ablein the rainy weather. 

In dried out years many folks migrated north 
in search of more suitable and productive loca 
tions, Our home welcomed many folks in thei 
leek north. The kitchen floor would be spread 
with tired sleeping strangers. Food was barely 
{enough for us but by some miracle the stew could 
be stretched to feed all. We were always blessed 
‘wth a bountiful garden which produced our sur= 
vival 

Horses were valued as equipment and not for 
leisure, unless of utmost importance. They were 
sed for field work, pulling all the essential land 
implements to prepare the land for crops of 
‘wheat, oats and barley, We harvested with a 
MeCormick binder and stooking became a famn- 
ily affair from a very early age. Our young ones 
were taken to the fields whete they played or 
rested in the shade of the stooks $0 I could help 
Jack. We depended totally on the blessings of 
ood climate for crop yields. Ferilizers, weed 
land pesticide sprays were notin use at that time. 

Threshing was done by a local gentleman, 

















Jerry Duford, with all hands on deck. The ladies 
helped each other in preparing large, wholesome 
neal with equally nutritious lunches between to 
feed the hungry crew. Grain was hauled to the 
Joel elevator by horse drawn wagons ia summer 
and sleigh box in winter. Monies from grain sales 
‘were immediately used for farm payments, taxes, 
food and clothing, 

During these beginning years we were blessed 
tid the birth of three healthy children, Arlene 
Bien, 1933, Vernon Harold, 1935 and Larry 
Colin, 1937. All the children were born in 
Armley, assisted by Nurse Turnbull. We were 
aso fortunate to have a municipal doctor located 
in Armley at that time 

[As the children grew they commenced ele- 
mentary education at Manlius School and gradi 
tly had to room and board in Tisdale when 
higher grades approached. Transportation to 
sshool was by the stubborn, unpredictable school 
ony and buggy, much tothe distaste of Larry 
Repeated, tedious farm work demanded extra 
bands, Beeause farm laborers were unaffordable 
tousour sons developed skis at avery early age. 

‘When summer arrived a very large garden was 
planted for the year’s supply of food. Seeds were 
faved for next year's crop. We had excelent 
storage for the root crops in our dirt cellars and 
‘canned most of the vegetables. We were never 
short of wild berries in our district, but fighting 
Imosguitoes and flies sometimes made it unbear- 
able. Jellies, jams, preserved fruit and pickles 
‘vere lined up neatly on the shelves in the cellar 
for storage. For areal treat, if there was alittle 
extra money, I would purchase some crabapples, 
Beaches, plums and pears. It was not unusual for 
sneto pick and can SO quarts of wid strawberries, 
And raspberries ina season, 

Butchering was a huge task involving all 
hands, taking place both spring and fall. Beef 
and pork were store frozen in wheat bins in 
Winter and canned in jars for summer. Pork fat 
and beef tallow were rendered to supply us with 
lard and laundry soap. Very unique and impor 
tant for fresh beef was the community involve 
met inthe “Beef Ring.” Upon their turn each, 
‘member supplied a beef to be butchered by Mr. 
Hayward, Subsequently, on the morning of the 
butchering, each family was responsible to pick 
up their portion of beef. 

Tn winter fish peddlers came down from the 
northern lakes wth horse and sleigh, selling their 
‘atches of pike and whitefish, We would pur 
‘hase upto 100 pounds at one time. Fall brought 
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down the plump, grain fed Northern Mallards 
‘and out local pratie chickens. 

‘All our staples were purchased in Armley 
Store. Essentials such as flour, yeas, coffee ea, 
sugar, tobacco, cigarette papers, insect cols and 
hand’ soaps were included. Hand creams were 
made from glycerine and rose water to heal hands 
after the ordeal of washing clothes and floor 
serubbing. 

"Then of course a visit from the Watkins man 
twice yearly o replenish our supply of spices, cod 
Tver oil salves, butter coloring, liniments and 
carbolic'salve for veterinary needs. Pyredhrum 
Powder was purchased Tor pesty insects, inside 
and out 

Aside from our work we had entertainment 
‘The community hall housed many functions, 
from the anaual United Church fowl suppers, 
Manlius School Concerts to many dances with 
the beat supplied by local musicians. Then came 
the big Connaught Fair days which weall looked 
forwardto. Allages ook part. There was judging 
in baking, crafts, school displays, 4-11 Clubs, 
garden vegetables, local fruits and livestock. 
Races, ball games and food booths provided all 
with entertainment and treats 

During summer many locals found time for 
organized ball eames, turning to curling and 
hockey in the winter. We all enjoyed both, 

But summer also meant work, not allowing 
for much leisure, s0 visits, card games and din- 
ners were made’ up for during the long, cold 
‘winter months. No one seemed to mind going out 
in our severe prairie winters just to be together 

Relating this to how special visiing really 













































































was, our neighbors, Mr. and Mrs. Roy Logan, 
‘would load up thelr three small children in a 
‘wheelbarrow and transport them one half mile 
ross the field to our place, We would have 
Supper, vst lay the children down to sleep, and 
then play cards til the small hours of the morn 
ing. Following another lunch they load 
sleeping children inthe "barrow Bugey” [or the 
trip home across the fields. On occasions, the 
gatly moming sun was peping throug onthe 
ite to Jack's filing health we retired to 
Saskatoon in May, 1970. He passed away in 
March, 1973 and is buried in Woodlawn Ceme 
tery in Saskatoon. {sll reside in Saskatoon, 123, 
Moss Ave, 








VERNON AND ANN HARROWER 

Twas born in Armley to Jack and Alice Ha 
rower in August of 1936. I received my public 
Schooling at Manlius School and went to Tisdale 
land stayed with Mrs, Mulholland for three years 
of high school 

belonged tothe Armley 4-H Beef Club for 
‘many years which eave me appreciation for ive- 
stock. We went with the calf club to the shows 
fand sales of Prince Albert, We spent many a 
memorable night ia the armories in Prince 
Alber. Thanks tothe club and Mes. Jack Kings 
ley for the vacation we had at Candle Lake. I 
enjoyed curing with the school kids and in the 
Square draws, 

‘When I finished my education I worked for 








“Teptobotiam Lio Mura, Noren and Jenner atone, 
{Stree karen an Katy war Cam, Mel an Neos 


local farmers during the summer. During the 
‘winter of 1956 Larey and T long with many oxher 
Tocal farmers, worked on the Carrot River cleat 
ing the channel, The summer of 1956-58, 1 
worked for Brown brothers driving a cat, brush 
cutting, piling, building roads and digging 
“dugouts for farmers. 

Tm 9ST I started my farming career by renting 
fone quarter and in later years T took over my 
fathers land. In 1958 1 marsied Annie Steptoe 
{rom Nipawin, Ann was born in Nipawin to John 
and Mary Steptoe of Garrick, Sask. She received 
her public schooling in the Garrick area and her 
high schooling in Nipawin, and then worked at 
the Bank of Nova Scotia at Codette 

We have three children Muriel, Karen and 
Murray, Asa family we greatly enjoyed working 
and playing together. Muriel and Karen took all 
their schooling in Ridgedale while Murray took 
nine years in Ridgedaleand then went to Nipawin 
to high school. The girls took figuee skating and 
music lessons and Murray played hockey. 

“Muriel worked for Mark Schiltoth and later 
for the Bank of Nova Scotia in Tisdale. She 
married Cameron Nagel of Tisdale in 1978. They 
havea daughter, Nicole, born 198. They farm 
in the Tisdale ares. 

Karen started working for Saskatchewan 
Telephones in Melfort as soon as she was out of 
school. She married Lawrence Skwark of 
Resource, Sask in 984, They have a son, Kelly 
bor in 1985, They farm in the Resource area, 

Murray worked for Mark Schiltroth and then 
the Alfalfa De-Hydraters as a harvester driver 
fand now as service man, He married Noreen 
Kott, a Nipawin girl, in 1984. They have a 
daughter, Jennifer, born in 1985, Murray and 
Noreen reside in Nipawin 








LARRY COLIN HARROWER 

Twas born in Armley in the summer of 1937 
and spent my early years “growing up on the 
farm"" — learning all the boyish games and 
responsibilities typical of that time. Life evolved 
‘completely around my family, school and socal 
activites Within the commu 

My first eight years of education were accom- 
rmodated at the nearby Manlius School. Schoo! 
‘vas an entertaining and social place for us rural, 
childten, characterized with organized ball 
fames, field day competitions and annual 
Christmas Concerts. 

“Transportation to school was not elaborate — 
we were fitted with a horse and buggy in summer 
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sandcaboose in winter. Heat during the cod spells 
‘was Turnished by a rigged up woodstove, 
‘mounted in the caboose. Lean remember only & 
few odd days during those eight years when the 
weather became too severe for ou faithful old 
"school Pony 

AS time went by, high school years 
approached and Twas relocated in Tisdale, with 
room and board, to receive the remainder of my 
education. We travelled home on weekends by 
‘he huge, steam — driven tai. 

In growing older I became part of the adult 
circle ~ Now socializing inchuded dances, com 
‘unity fall suppers, annual fairs, Saturday night 
trips to town and sag gatherings at the local 
curling rink. The only organized youth group in 
Which I participated was the 4-H Calf Cub. Not 
only was ita total community involvement with 
parents, friends and members. I taught me how 
tocare for livestock and introduced me tothe big 
tity of Prince Albert and a new way of lite. 

‘grew up during the early days ofthe auto- 
mobile. The young men of the community spent 
many a spare hour on Saturday nieht “com- 
paring wheels. In te collection was a Model T. 
Ford, Model A Ford and a ‘29 Chevy" 1 
obiained something alittle more unique — 1929, 
Rugby truck, This vehicle was used around the 
community for hauling grain to the elevator and 
bringing home heavy: shopping items from 
Tisdale or Ridgedale 

‘By my Ith birthday, Thad decided that farm- 
ing was not my vocation and moved with an 
employment opportunity in 1988 to Sherits Gor- 
fdon Mines Ltd. in Fort Saskatchews, Alta 1 
spent the net sx years there growing and mati 
ing into my early 20s 

In that period of time I met and marred my 














wife Ethel Rose Fazikas, formerly of Manning, 
‘Alta., on July 2, 1960. We then had three children, 
‘Thane 196), Patrick 1968 and Shauna 1966. 

My life developed a great deal around educa 
tion and careers from the time 1 left home. I 
resumed studying n 1963 and obtained a diploma 
in eletronies of the same year, followed by a 
Bachelor of Science, University of Alberta 1974, 
In that time I had re-established in 2 new carcer 
‘of medical x-ray and scientific instrumentation. 
During that cime I travelled extensively through 

nada, United States and Europe, with job 
involvement, Now I work in chemical research, 
University of Alberta 

‘Aside from my years of edueation and work, 
\we asa family have enjoyed many hours camp 
ing, fishing ad hiking throughout Western Can 
ada, We have especially enjoyed the 
amparounds, resorts and parks of Northern 
Saskatchewan, 











WILLIAM HARROWER FAMILY 
ubmitted by Thelma (Harrower) McRae 
‘William or Bilas he was known, came to the 
Ammley District inthe spring of 932. His brother 
Jack was with him and they bought Hudson Bay 
land north of Armley, on the east side of the 
highway. They put some oats in, But most ofthe 
Jand was bush uni they did some scrubbing and 
breaking. They lived in a tent. Their diet was 
jostly exes, bread and syrup. 

Inthe fall of 1932, Roy Harrower and family, 
moved up along with Mrs, Jack Harrower. They 
lived inthe same yard, Bill making his home with 
Roy. Bill It his land go. He had a threshing 
machine and tractor he used in the fll, working 
‘tthe ret of the time. He ran the skating rin, 
built roads For the municipality of Connaught 
and did carpenter work with Bill liver 

‘June, 1997 he met and married ‘Thelma 
Kendrick. He took over buying grain for the 
Federal Grain Co, from Charlie Thomas. They 
lived in Armley for the next 10 years, raking part 
in community affaits. The grain dust got to Bill 
so he had to quit buying grain and moved to 
(Carrot River i 1947 

Bll homesteaded northeast of Carrot River, 
but times were 100 tough to prove up. However 
he was able to buy the land. They lived in Carrot 
River and Bill worked for the R.M, of Moose 
Range building roads. He ran the curling rink & 
couple of years. Bills health wasnt too good, He 
‘worked for the Government in the south of the 




















province reseeding community pastres, and 
Eulvating the recs lead sown the pastes 
to stop dist blowing 

Pill has heart tack in Jansary of 960 and 
died jit day ater in the local hospital. Hes 
buted inte ol cemetery a Caro River 

"Thelma grew up isthe Armley Disc ak- 
ing her shooiing inthe North Armley Sch00 
“Them stared working atthe local hospital in 
BS heiping in the hchen, She worked there 
nose ted Tan 1,198, Bland Thelma ad 
thre children, Mervin, Audrey and Donal 

i977, Thelma maried Eber Meta, They 
lived in Carot River and afer Thelma retired, 
thoy dd quite a bi of trveling. Eber passed 
fay Sep 2,983. Thelma sil ives in Caror 
iver and belongs to the Senior's cab, Rebekah 
Lodge and love fo travel. 

‘Mervin was born in Tisdale, Sask Febroary 
192 and ved in Arey unt five yeas ol He 
‘moved to Carrot River withthe fami in i947 
taking all his schooling there. He enjoyed 
hockey, drama he youns peopss roupandnas 
Jantor of the Unted Church for « numberof 
3 After graduation he worked for Fitchener 
Motors in Carrot River, He tok 8 course in 
Laboratory and X-ray. fis fist job Nas at Ue 
num Ci Eom hee he went he Ronit 
Imperial, Sank He way wanted tobe a noun 
te buthe wasnt acepted when he firs api 
Mervin gor hiscall i the Fore wile working a 
Tnperal and wen to Regine to take hs traning 
Fittest pox wes in Btmonton, then o Cleary 
an Bani 

He met and mai Dorothy Hi of Imperial 
in October 166. They ved in Ban, Caley, 
Peace River and are back in Calgary hoping #9 
feman here Mervin worked al plan clothes is 
‘ew posting but spent tee years in Verilin in 
tniorm, oroty worked ae secretary nthe 
Schoo! of Fine Art a Banfi ist son, 
Billy, was born in Banff, September 97! 
Michael was bor Calgary, Aug 1974, Dor 
Oty works a seretary now in Caleny. The 
Soys are by with hockey and soctrand Mervin 
Spends foro tine with hem 

Mervin Sd ot of carpenter workin his 
smothers house ater his dad passed away and it 
‘as good experience for hin 

“Are as born in Tisdale, December, 14 
sine moved to Carot River before she was tree 
3am old. Avdrey took all her schooling there. 
She was interested In skating and al school 
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sports. She helped in the United Church with 
Sunday School and belonged tothe Brownies. 

‘Audrey had lots to-do as she had to help at 
home. Her mother worked after her dad's death 
and she had to lp look after her young brother 
Don, 

"Money was scarce so she worked in the cafes 
and stores, She met Rob Herman of Yorkton 
‘who Worked for the Power Corporation when the 
‘Squaw Rapids Dam vas built in 1960. They were 
‘married December 1963 and lived in Carrot River 
six months. Then they moved to Nipawin where 
Ron tead meters and Audrey did books for Val- 
ley Plumbing and Heating. Their next move was 
© Rhein, north of Yorkion where Ron farmed 
‘with his dad while Audrey worked in Yorkton, 
First fora jeweller and then for Hudson Bay Co. 
in the sore. 

Tn September 1971 a chosen daughter, Candis 
‘came o them and in September 1974 they had a 
daughter Crystal 

Ron left the farm in 1972 and moved into 
Saskatoon where he at Various times drove a 
teuck, did carpenter work, built houses, sold real 
‘estate, and now has gone into business of his own 
with Audrey as his partner. They sell AI Terain 
Vehicles. Audrey does the books all the running 
and runs the business when Ron is away hunting 
‘vith his bow and arrow 

The gies are busy with school, music, skat- 
ing etc. They vist home quite often as Ron bas 
done a lot of hunting in his area, He said the 
feasons he came to Carrot River — good hunting, 
00d money and lots of pretty gels. 

Donald was bora in Carrot River, September, 
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1854, Don was only five when his Dad died. He 
took his schooling Here and loved to play hockey. 
He worked around Carrot River at different 
jobs, then went to Edmonton in 1974 and did 
tarpenter work. He went to carpentry school and 
‘was aplumber for several years. Now he's work 
ing on the oil is. 

‘He met and martied Erna Betke in 1974 and 
both worked in Edmonton, He ater divorced and 
ntti Lee Duncan in October, 198. 


ALVIN ROY HART 
‘told by a neighbor 

"He came from the Yorkton ares and farmed 
the NE 36-48-15-W2 from 1925 to 1940, He had 
teen @ school teacher and knew nothing about 
farming. His land was nothing but moss so was 
‘ery hard to faem, nothing would grow. He mar 
‘ed a teacher, an older lady. Later he remarried. 
‘He had no family. He built @ house oa his land 
but aver lived there. He went to Brandon, Man. 
from here 





EDWARD THOMAS HARTNETT 
submited by Mrs. J.W. Asezko (niece) 

Ted was born in Halifax, N.S. on Oct. 8, 
1883, the second child of Edward Joseph 
Harthett of Ireland and Bridget Roche. Ted grew 
pin Halifax, helping his father in the store and 
{ray business. He also worked fora while in the 
(quarries. As @ young man he enjoyed rowing on 
he sculling team. 

About 191-13, Ted, and brothers Bill and 
Frank, came west tothe Star City area where he 
tact and married Kate Galvin. Kate was born and 
raised in Arthur, Ont. She came west with her 
family and was the second teacher in January, 
1910 atthe Orchard School. Kate had four sisters 
who were also teachers in this area. (The eldest, 
Mary, Mrs. Toni Reiderer of Brooksby.) 

“Ted and Kate lived on a farm on the edge of 
Star Ciy. Kate served a8 « Trustee on the Star 
City School Board. Ted shipped in horses from 
Eastern Canada and dealt them off to area farm- 
fs, replacing the oxen, Ted also owned many 
Quarter sections of land and had them satisfac 
tory ented to good tenants and most likely sold 
SE 34-47-15-W2 in 1923 to Charlie Goodtellow. 

‘When the mines opened in Flin Flon, Ted 
ve up farming and tured to prospecting. His 
interes in prospecting was undoubtedly sparked 
by Bd Horne’s success in discovery of Noranda 
Mines in Northwest Quebec. Ed Horne was @ 














relative of Ted's step-mother, Eleanor Horne 
Ted spent the next two decades working the vast 
wilderness between Las Pas and Flin Flon, Kate 
accompanied him to the area and looked after the 
Summer camp at Cranberry Portage, near 
dworthy’s Millwater Lumber Camp, They win 
tered at Las Pas or Flin Flon and often travelled 
cast, Unfortunately he was unable to make any 
‘major strikes and in 1951 they retired in Win 
nipes, to lve out the balance of their lives. Ted 
died suddedly of heart failure in 1957 and Kate 
lied in 1973 after a lenthy illness. They had no 
children 

Ted. and Bill of Valparaiso and Frank of 
Saskatoon used {0 keep in touch every second 
year orto and these were always welcome visits 








CHARLES REUBEN HARVEY 
submitted by Roy and Gladys Nieklen 

‘Charlie was born in 1861 at Falmouth N.S., 
fone of three sons of Joseph and Mary Harvey. 
“Most of Charles ifewas occupied as carpenter 
and cabinet maker. In is younger years he fol- 
Towed the carpenter trade in the New England 
States and also worked for a numberof yeas for 
the Kentville Carriage Company in Kentville, 
NS. 

He married Emma Louise Carey of Avon~ 
port, N'S. and raised three children, Howard 
Harold (Harey), Ida Gladys (ee Greeno history) 
who became Mis. Herbert William Greeno and 
Rachel Evelyn (see Carey history) who became 
Mrs. Clifford Smith of Melanson, N.S. Rachel 
attended Waterfield School during her early 

"Around the turn ofthe Ith century, Charlie 
came west and joined his brother Jim. He worked 
atthe carpenter trade in Prince Albert and other 
parts of Saskatchewan, 

11909, Charlie took up a homestead, the SE 
4-48-14-W2, After the ustal hardships of mos 
{quitoes and biting fies by the millions, water and 
Iitle drainage deinking water from a well dug at 
theedge ofa slough, many kinds of wild animals 
such a bear, moose, Iymx, et., Charlie even 
tually got ttle to the land, Being @ carpenter he 
bull lumber house which was an improvement 
over so many of thelog houses which were thet 
of so many of the homesteaders. 

‘Charlie built many ofthe schools around the 
country including Waterfield in 1912 and Manlius 
InI913-14. He also did alo of other building such 
asthe large barn for Henry Boxall of Fern Glen; 
the Armley Hotel for A. B. (Ted) Nicklea, also 

















his house and barn; a house for the municipal 
doctor, station agen, elevator men, garage, ec 
in Armley, plus the Armley Hall 

He was foreman on the building of many 
bridges in the Rural Municipality of Connaught. 
For 10 years he was # devoted councillor for 
Division Five in the RLM., helping to open up 
‘many of the roads that were almost impassable 
because of sloughs fll of water 

He was an active worker for the United Grain 
Growers and an organizer for the Wheat Pool in 
these parts. 

‘Charlie was not a man to swear or blaspheme 
but when he was very annoyed at someone or 
Something he would matter the fis line ofan old 
fong which went, “Down went McGinty £0 the 
bottom of the sea", He had many amusing say~ 
ings, such as, when he tld a certain married lady 
who was reminiscing about how far back she 
could remember, that he could remember back 
‘Six months before he was born and how he cried 
himself o sleep one night for fear he would be a 
se 

‘The writer who married Charlie's grand- 
daughter, Gladys Greeno, worked with him on 
‘many occasions and learned much sbout car~ 
enter work from him. Like so many other peo 
ple who Knew him and whose great respect and 
ondness for him was illustrated by the great 
nutter who attended his funeral in below 2er0 
‘weather. He was buried at the Silver Stream 
‘Cemetery on Dec. 28, 1929. Shortly after her 
Inusband’s death, Emma sold the farm and 
returned to Nova Scotia where she made her 
home with her daughter, Rachel Smith at Melan 
son. There she was loved and eared for until her 
death in March of 1936 at 72 years of age. She 
rests in Grande Pre Cemetery in Nova Scotia, 


HARRY H. HARVEY 
submitted by Roy and Gladys Nicklen 

Harry was born at Avonport, N.S. and 
moved to Saskatchewan with his parents Charlie 
fand Enima and sisters Ida and Rachel around the 
{urn ofthe century. He took up @ homestead on 
the SW 4-48-14-W2 in the Waterfield School 
District in about 1909, Like so many young 
pioneers at that time he went to work in the 
Togging camps along the C.N.R, Tne to Tisdale 
and Prince Albert from Winnipes. 

Like so many other young men he joined the 
Canadian Armed Forces in the 194-1918 world 
wat. He became a pilot and was stationed at 
Malta in the Mediterranean off the coast of 














Africa. After an honourable discharge he came 
hhome, sold his homestead to Perey Sims and 
made his home in Seatle, Spokane and other 
‘west coast ites in the U.S.A. where he was a 
salesman for medical iterature and supplies. 

Harry returned to Saskatchewan to attend his 
father’s funeral in December, 1929. While here he 
took up another homestead and Soldier's Grant 
about seven miles east and north of Carrot River, 
namely the Sof 7-S0-10-W2, As he was unable 
to complete homestead duties he los it 

He wore the uniform of the Royal Canadian 
Aisforce during the second World War. After it 
‘vas over he went back to Nova Scotia where he 
met and married Emilie DeWolfe of East Ship 
Harbour, N.S. They have one son, Darrell, who 
ig married, fas three sons and lives and works 
near Halifax, NS. 

Harry passed away in 1985 in Halifax at the 
hhome of his niece, Verna (Smith) Murphy, while 
resting in his favorite easy chai. He rests in & 
[raveyard at East Ship Harbour 


JAMES AND ERVIE HARVEY 

In the time of religious persecution in 
Scotland, the chief of the Harvey"s moved his 
whole clan to Canada where they setled in Nova 
Scotia, Here, the nuns felt sorry for them with 
their kits and bare knees, and knit them long 
‘woolen stockings. Some of them came down the 
St, Lawrence with Jacques Cartier, and it was 
said of them that they got along beiter with the 
French than among themselves. 

“About the ginning of the 1900's, two of the 
descendants, Charlie and his younger brothee, 
‘James, moved west and took up homesteads in 
‘the Waterfield and Silver Stream Districts, James 
served on the council of LID22-12, from 1906 to 
1910, acting as chairman of the council in the 
latter year, For some time he served a Justice 
of the Peace 

1h 1910 James was marred to Ervie Mustard 
of Silver Stream and they moved to Prince 
Albert, Sask, where he returned to the building 
trade. Their daughters, Marjory was born there 
in September of 19, and Heather in April of 
1. 

‘When the building boom burst in Prince 
Abert they moved to the town of Blaine Lake, 
Sask. which was just being built, leather was sit 
‘months old atthe time and their frst days were 
spent ina tent, there being no other accommods 
tion, sil Me, Harrodance rented them the suite 
‘over his hardware store. There was one village 






































sell and all water had to be carried by pai, thea 
up along flight of steps. This is probably why 
‘hey later but their home across the stect from 
the nell 

About four years later the family returned to 


Prince Alber and James died therein November 





of 93, 
Following graduation from high school, 




































Marjory earned her A.7.C.M.in piano, and was 
employed a secretary to the City Solicitor. Dur= 
ing the war she was married to Irvin Sweet of 
Moncton, NB, and shorlly after were trans 
red to Vancouver by the R.C.A.F, where they 
lived for several years, During part of the time 
Marjory taught school in West Vancouver, “tl 
they moved to Santa Monica, where they lived 
for about 15 years. Later they returned to Van~ 
couver and Marjory died here in April of 197 

‘After araduation from high school, Heather 
\was employed in the office of the Victoria Hospi~ 

or about five years. She, her mother, and 
daughter Heather (Dawson) moved to Vancouver 
in February of 1944, Mrs, Harvey died there in 
July, 1977, three months short of her 95th birth 
aay. 

Heather was employed in the office of the 
Vancouver General Hospital for 31 years and 
retired in April of 197S. She sil resides in Van~ 
couver with her daughter and husband, Ron 
Churchill. Grandson, Ken, granddaugh 
Wendy, and great-granddaughter, Crystal reside 
in nearby Coquitlam, 





















JIM HARVEY 

Jim, a veteran of the First World War, came 
with his wife and daughter, Jean, from the 
prairie, He rented the Perkin’ land for approx: 
mately thre years. 


Lio Mires 
















































‘ean was helping put on play withthe young 
people when she met with an accident. She was 
Standing on a sleigh when the horse went around 
the comer too fast. She was caught between the 
fate and the sleigh breaking her leg above the 
Knee Itcook & Tone time to hea. 

“fim and his family moved to Ditton Park 
from Waterfield and later moved to Fort 
William, Ont. 


JOHN AND SOPHIA HAYWARD 
‘submited by John Hayward (I) 

ohn and Sophia Hayward came to Canada 
from Birmingham, England. They arrived in 
‘Tale, Sask. on Apnil 9, i916. Their family 
consisted of Howard, three and one-half years, 
John, two years and a step-sster Gertie, who is 

yw Mrs. A. Bishop of Peace River, Alta 
Leonard was born in 1917 

“They were met atthe CNR station in Tisdale 
bby William Russell, brother-in-law of my father, 
who had come to Canada twa years before. The 
{tip tothe Russell homestead, 18 miles north was 
‘made by horse and wagon. At this time in April, 
the trail was not good for either sleghing or for 
wagon. Needless to say the crip was rough, cold 
and boring. By the time they reached the Russell, 
home it had been dark for several hours 














Sophia ad ohn Heyeardin England, 00. 





My father fled om the NW 31-47-14-W2 that 
same year. Leslie and Neville Hayward both live 
fon this quarter, being the third generation to do 
0. Coming from a large city 10 homestead in 
‘Canada, my parents were not equipped to cope 
with the conditions they would face during the 
next decade of theit lives, Having lived in a 
climate like England's and coming to cenal 
Saskatchewan was truly test of determination 
and moral fibre. 

Why did they come to Canada? OF this 'm 
not quite sure. Thad heard my father say they had 
attended information meetings discussing the 
ew country, Canada. Slides were shown of the 
fruit that could be grown in Canada: apple, 
rapes, plums, peaches and many more, There 
‘were also scency of the wide open prairie waiting 
to be plowed for the first time. Some slides 
shoved some of the large cities. Above all one 
could get 160 ares of that land for $10 and doing 
Some fesidential duties. They didn't mention the 
Tong, cold winters or the swarms of mosquitoes in 
the summer, 


Tey stayed for the summer of 1914 with the 
Russell family, My father with the help of Erne 
and Charlie Russell, bulla frame house 8 fet by 
22 feet on his homestead which was a distance of 
‘one mile from the Russell home. The house had 
ho storm windows or doors and no insulation as 
iny father did not know what winters in Sas- 
Katchewan were like, 

Our water supply was from sloughs as every 
ectine was Full of water. One dug.aholeor awel 
fon the edge of a slough a few feet back so the 
‘water could seep through. This was water for 
hhousehold use, The closer to the slough, the 
‘browner the water. In the winter most people 
rilted snow 

Firewood was plemtiful but required @ lot of 
hhard work, First there was the cutting in the 
bush, then havling to the yard, next sawing into 
stove lengths which was called "buck sawing. 
Many cords of wood were burned during the 
winter to keep the place from freezing. 

The task of making a living was of top pri- 
ofity. T remember my parents purchased three 
rk cows forthe purpose of shipping cream. The 
cream had to be transported to Tisdale as best, 
fone could. There always seemed to be neighbor 
or stranger who would happen along and would 
fake the can of cream 10 the station in Tisdale 
where it would be shipped to Melfort creamery. 
To this day I often wonder how cream was kept, 






































sweeaftera five hour trip to Tisdale and then on 
to Melfort. 

‘We recived mail once a week by train, Ie was 
brought from Tisdale by team and wagon. Our 
pos office was at Ted Nicklen's farm home. The 
fst mal carler that I remember was @ Mr 
Reabin Stickle. 

‘Our closest doctor, Dr. MeKay, was 17 miles 
away. His house was where “MoKay Tower” is 
bail in Tisdale, 

‘Our school was Auto Road, later named 
Leacross by the CPR. In the early years the 
schoolhouse was used for all activites of the 
district: funerals, weddings, dances, meetings, 
thuch services and pinies. The highlight of the 
ear asthe Christmas concert forthe pupils and 
parents alike 

There were several stores in the area, I 
remember “Barber's” Store at Forester (ehere 
has been @ marker placed to commemorate its 
location). Perkin’s Store was in Waterfield Dis- 
trict. George Pearson operated a store in the 
Riverstone District, later operated by M. Saun- 
des. When Ridgedale town started, this business 
‘sas moved to Ridgedale, 

‘Coal oil lights were te only lights we had in 
those days. We often used candles to light out 
vay at bedtime 

My folks kept a “stopping place” where 
horses could be fed and watered and @ meal was 
available, Many stayed over night while hauling 
‘ain from Nipawin, Ravine Bank, White Fox, 
Coder and area to Tisdale 

“The CNR steel came to Ridgedale in October, 
1621, This was a big help to the country. The 
hamlet of Ridgedale was & boom town for afew 
years. In 1923 the CPR line went through to 
Nipawin. Ths cutoff ll rade north and east of 
Ridgedale, By this time the country was slowly 
opening up as a result of bush fires and the 
endeavors of ambitious settlers clearing land by 
hand. Roads were being improved to someextent 
by filling in sloughs and building bridges. Gravel 
on roads at cis time was unheard of 

In 1927 my father took on the job of butcher 
forthe Armley Beef Ring. He continued until 
1838 when poor health forced him to discontinue 
this job. My brother Howard continued as 
butcher until 9 when the beef ring closed, 

Inthe early years we attended church services 
held in the Auto Road School. I remember Rev 
tend Tom Broughton, an Anglicen m 
‘who drove out from ‘Tisdale with t 
bugey. Due to poor road conditions and dis- 











tance, services were very irregular. 1 also 
remember William Russell, my uncle, being 
asked by the bishop if he would help out by 
holding services. He agreed and did this for some 
time 
Tn the early 1920's, a student minister was sent 
to this area, A horse was loaned to him for his 
transportation. A minister, Vaugan Hirch by 
name, made his home with’ us for the summer 
‘while carrying on his duties in the parish. Tn later 
years as roads improved a minister would come 
‘ut from Tisdale and hold repula services. Dut 
{ng the years of 1914 to 1920 there were no Sunday 
School classes available. There was an organiza 
tion ealled The Sunday School by Post” which 
‘many families took advantage of. Miss May 
Henley was superintendent with the head office 
In Prince Albert, Sask. We would receive instruc 
tions by mail and were taught by oue parents. 1 
can remember Miss Henley and her assistant 
travelling by van all over the countryside, They 
spent the summer visiting the families who were 
using the correspondence lessons. We eagerly 
looked forward to their visit each year. These 
classes were discontinued years later when church 
sroups started their own Sunday School classe, 
‘My father, John Hayward (Sr) passed away 
1943 atthe age of 73 years and Mother on 
1968 at the age of 86 years, Both are 
buried in the Tisdale Cemetery. {well remember 
ry parents saying that they had no regrets about 
coming to Canada and the Carrot River Vale, 





HOWARD HAYWARD FAMILY 
submitted by Ethel Hayward 

Howard H. Hayward was born in Bieming- 
ham, England, on Oct. 30,1910. He was the eldest 
sonof Jon and Sophia Hayward. His father was 
gas inspector in England 

Ta April, 914 they emigrated 10 Canada, Joh 
Haywards Sister, Mes. William Russell had held 
a homestead, the SE 31-87-14-W2 for a year, 
Until he arived to live oni. 

John and Sophia Hayward, with their wo 
sons, Howard and John, arrived by boat at 
Halifax, and came by rain to Tisdale, Here, they 
‘were met by Mr. William Russel who brought 
them to his home in the Waterfield District 
When a house was built on the homestead, they 
‘moved into ther own home in August, 114 

Howard grew up on the homestead. He 
‘tended Auto Road school, later changed t0 
Leactoss four miles away. Inthe summertime, 























hhe walked in winter, ther father took them with 
horses and sleigh 

There was very litle leisure time. Howard 
remembers one of his chores was arrying water 
for the household with two, 10 Ib. syrup pails 
from a slough nearby, This was thee water sup 
ply. In the winter, snow was melted on the 
ookstove and stored in galvanized barrels inthe 
Ihouse, Heat for their home was poplar wood cut 
from the tees with an axe 

There were no telephones or radios. For 
entertainment, they walked to the school for 
Friday night socials. Also, they visited with 
neighbors, the Staples and Cecil Nicklens to play 
cards and checkers 

Howard quit schoo! in Grade VII to work on 
the farm due to his father’ ines, 

‘A telephone line was buile past their home 
from Tisdale to Nipavin in 919 

“Their mail came to Auto Road, Len Howlett 
had the pos office in his house, 

Grain and other produce such as cattle and 
hogs were taken to Tisdale tobe sol 

In 1924, the CPR was built from Tisdale to 
Nipawin. Elevators were built in Armley, also 
arocery stores, a hotel, bank, pool room and a 
lumberyard. ‘Their post office from then on 
became Armley. Grain was delivered to Armley 
as well as livestock. Life on the farm gradually 
became easier, 

‘Student ministers came during the summer 
‘months to conduct church services in schools, 
halls, and even in the pool room in Armley. 

AA beef ring was organized in the spring of, 
1927. Guy Parcher was hired as the butcher, 
Philip Bokenham as seeretary. It was a 20 mem= 
ber ring. Each member delivered a steer on 
Thursday evening, which was butchered on Fri 
day evening. It was cut up early Saturday morn 
Jing, and put in flour sacks provided by the 
‘members. Each member received a roast, a boi, 
and a round of steak. Mr. Parcher resigned and 
Howard’s father, John Hayward became the 
butcher in 1928. He continued to butcher Tor the 
beef ring through the thirties with the belp of 
Howard and Joba. 

‘The Depression known as the “Dirty Thir- 
ties" began in the fall of 1929. Times were very 
hards prices for farm produce fell to extremely 
low prices. 

Howard and his brother John cut down 
poplar tees, sawed it into cords of wood, and 
Selivred it fo Leacross and Manlius schoois for 
$4 per cord. They purchased a grain cleaning 
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outfit in 1934, and travelled from farm to farm 
‘leaning grain for seed. 

In 1939, Howard 
of Armley. She was the daughter of Gordon and 
Gertrude McCullough, and was born on het 
father's homestead, ‘west of Armley 
tended Manus Schoo, and took high schol 
by correspondence 

‘They had two sons. Leslie born in 1942, and 
Neville in 1946. Both boys grew up on the farm 
‘They attended Leacross School and Tisdale High 
School. 

In i941, we went into poultry and had an 
approved flock of laying birds, We shipped eggs 
to Smith Hatchery for 15 years. Then, we 
acquired grading and candling equipment, and 
Sold graded and cartoned eggs in Tisdale until, 
1977 

1948, Howard went toa School of Instrac- 
tion at the University of Saskatchewan, and 
became a poultry fieldman for the Poultry 
Branch, Dept. of Agriculture. He cilled and 
blood-tested approved laying flocks every fallin 
northeast Saskatchewan for 33 seasons, One year 
he traveled as far west as Marsden, close tothe 
Alberta border. 

We became involved with Connaught Fair in 
1945 when we both joined the Board of Directors, 
Howard was chairman of the Swine Classes for 5 
years. Ethel was chairperson ofthe baking classes 
for number of years, and then the coavenor of 
the hall exhibits for nine years 

‘The Anglican church at Forester was moved 
to Leacross in 1945. We attended church thee, 



































Howard was appointed Minister's warden, a 
postion he served infor 19 years, Ethel ook the 
boys to Sunday School along withthe neighbor's 
thildren. She taught Sunday Schoo! for 13 years. 
She served as organist for the church from 1960 
anti 1977 when the church closed. 

1985, Howard took over butchering for the 
bef ring and continued todo it uni it closed in, 
1850. Saskatchewan Power built power lines 
through the area in 1949 and 1950, s0 people 
acquired freezers to store their own meet 

‘We continued farming until 1977 when we 
retired to Nipawin, 


LESLEY and CHERYL HAYWARD 
1, Leslie Hayward, was born at Tisdale on 
March 7, 1942, to Howard and Ethel Hayward. 
My home was the SE 3I-47-14-W2, I attended 
Leacross School until grade VIL, Then went 0 
Tisdale graduating from grade XII in 196 As 
son as rads permited inthe spring I would ride 
iy bike to Leacross. Otherwise 1 was driven 
From grade Vil when I started attending Tisdale, 
‘rade the bus. After Finishing school in Tisdale 
ailended the University of Saskatchewan in 
Saskatoon taking the School of Agriculture 
course from which I graduated in 1963. 
etsity [came back tothe farm and 
‘By parents. I purchased my First 
(quarter of land from Henry Huber. 

‘On Nov. 16, 1968, T married Cheryl Lynn 
Boyd ofthe Tisdale District. We lived on the NE 
38-47-14-W2 which [bought in 1966 from Edwin 
Allen, Weilved there until 1972 when we moved 
hack 10 the home place. Our son, delfrey was 
born on May 30,1971 and our daughter, Lisa was 
‘born on Nov. I 1973. 

Cheryl isa Registered Nurse and graduated 
from Regina General Hospital in 1968. After 
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aradvation she worked fulltime in Tisdale until 
1970 and from then to now she's worked part 

Th 1976, I took over the Insurance Agency 
which my father had run since 1956. On March 1, 
196, I sold it to Northland Agencies of Tisdale, 
We attended Church at Leacross and after it 
closed we went to St. Matthew's Anglican 
‘Chutch in Tisdale, Sine 1978 Ihave been on the 
vesry of the church. 

1971 joined the Masonic Lodge in Tisdale. 
1 served as master in 1977-78. 

First tractors that I operated werea LA CASE. 
and 8 FORD SN. I feel quite fortunate in that 1 
Came nto farming after threshing machines, [am 
{quite sure that if | would have had to stook and 
drive horses I would have found another occupa 
tion quite quickly. 1am very glad that never had 
to do too much axe work to clea land. [often 
feel guilty of what my grandparents had 10 g0 
throush to open this country for succeeding gen 
‘rations fo benefit from, 


‘THE NEVILLE HAYWARD PAMILY 

Twas born on March Il, 146, in Tisdale, the 
second son of Howard and Ethel Hayward of 
‘Armley. I attended public school at Leacross, 
and high school in Tisdale 

‘After high school, ! began my career in farm 
ing by working for my father onthe family Farm, 
However, in order to expand I found it necessary 
to find a second source of income during the 
winter. So in the fll oF 1966, T received employ 
tment from Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting 
Co., of Flin Fon, Man. to work in their under~ 
groind operations. This was a completely new 
‘experience for me, and I found the work very 
interesting. The hetwork of tunnels, shalts 
stopes, and underground machinery, trains and 
muck eats, all fascinated me, not to meation the 
feeling of being 3000 or 4000 feet below surface 

In the fall of 1967, the Company sent me to 
their mines in Snow ‘Lake, Man. ‘There T was 
promoted to the position ‘of cage-tender and 

tender at Chisel Lake Mine. enjoyed Snow 
Lake very much and still have many acquain 
tances and friends from there. Infect I still call t 
‘my second home. 

‘After 972, when I began to put down perma 
nent roots, I became involved with a number of 
community organizations; namely asa director 
Of the Connaught Agricultural Society, and also 
& member of the Vestry for St. Lawrence's 
‘Anglican Chureh at Leacross. In 973 [joined the 
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Tisdale Masonic Lodge #76, of which I served as 
Master in 1980. I'am also a member of the 
Melfort Chapter of Royal Arch Masons, 

In 977, [met Miss Dorraine Gaudet, a school 
teacher in’ Zenon Park. Dorrane is the eldest 
daughter of Mr, and Mrs, Raymond Gaudet of 


Bellevue, Sask. Dorraine was bora on Jan. 7, 
1945. She completed her teacher training withthe 
“Manitoba Teachers’ College in 1965, and received 
hher Bachelor of Arts degree from the University 
ff Manitoba in 972. She has taught at various 
places in Saskatchewan and Manitoba, 

Dorraine and I were married on March 27, 
1978, in Saskatoon, at St. Georges Anglican 
Chufch, Our daughter, Jacqueline, was born on 
Feb. 4, 1979, and our son Patrick was born 
June 4; 1980; They both attend schoo! in Tisdale 





JOHN AND EVA HAYWARD 

1, John, came to Tisdale, Sask on April 9, 
1914, with my parents John and Sophia Hayward, 
from Birmingham, England, at the age of two 
years, We homesteaded and lived on the NE 
BotT-14-W2, 

attended Auto Road School, now Leacross. 
‘Miss Grace King was my frst teacher. We lived a 
slstance of three and three quarters miles Trom, 
‘school which resulted in us missing alt of schoo! 
during the extreme cold in winter. After leaving 
School I stayed at home along with my brother 
Howard and helped with the farming. Leonard 
who was five years younger continued attending 
School unit he was years old. He then joined 
the family Farm operation also, 
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Sometime later we purchased a wood sawing 
‘outfit with a nine horse power, one-eylindersta= 
tionary engine, With this we did custom wood 
sawing in the 1930°s. These were “depression” 
Years and the charge was only SI per hour. While 
doing this kind of job there was always the risk of 
Serious injury as one was working very close to 
Whirling blade. 1 know of one neighbor who lost 
‘hand, another an arm, and also a man who lost 
his life a a result ofthis type of wood-sawing 
No laws existed to cover safety, insurance, oF 
medical cae, 

“About 1933 we purchased a grain cleaning 
‘outfit from Charlie Wegmiller of Silver Stream. 
This cleaner consisted ofa catterdise powered by 
a three H.P. stationary engine mounted ona flat 
deck with runners. This outfit was moved from 
farm to farm. Laier 1 became sole owner and 
added a five roller “Viking” fanning mill and 
‘made the carter die larger. By using the fanning 
rill head of the carter disc a more efficient job 
of cleaning was obvained, The capacity of this 
machine was 45 bushels per hour. The charge was 
2€ per bushel for cleaning. I cleaned as moch as 
30,000 bushels some winters. I fel this machine 
‘contributed much tothe quality of seed sown in 
this area. The only other alternatives were ele~ 
vator cleaning or fo own your own Fanning rl 

‘On Oct. 22, 191 T mated Eva Kellerman of 
Bjorkdale, Sask. but formerly of Bruno, Sésk 
We stared farming on the NW 32-47-14-W2 
We had purchased the quarter from Calvin 
‘Clearwater some years previous. We sll reside 
here some 45 years leer 























We took over the B.A. Oil bulk sales after 
Aubrey Lloyd was burai out ia the early 40's, | 
Inter sold out to Don Berry of the Waterfield 
District and he started a filling station, Some 
years later he sold out to van MeCullough who 
fil ives at the corner across the road from us 
and operates a filling station 

‘We were blessed with two daughters, Ronnie 
Faye See below) was born on Feb. 19, 1985 and 
Constance Gaye was born on Nov. 21, 1949. Bon: 
nie was the first baby girl born in he “Hayward 
family since my aunt Nelle Russell 77 years 
before, Both gies attended school at Waterfield 
and Ridgedale, graduating from Tisdale Unit 
Composite School. They both live on Vancouver 
‘Mand. Connie is employed with Doman’s Forest 
Industries of Duncan, B.C 

T remember an incident that took place at 
Waterfield many years ago. The school board 
had hired a Mr. Adam Hains to do some minor 
repairs to the school building. When he had 
‘completed the job, he phoned the seretary, Mrs. 
Fred Berry, and asked if there was anything 
further that needed to be done, "Yes, said Mrs 
Berry. The board would like two signs erected, 
‘one on each side of the school entrance. The signs 
‘tere o read "School Zone,” Mr. Hains did not 
set the insiructions clearly. He made the sign 
and erected them. The sins read “School's On.” 
They stayed as such for a number of years 

In later years I was elected to the Waterfield 
Schoo! Board. During my term of office the 
school was moved one mile to the centre of the 
school district. This was a big undertaking a the 
time, Moving equipment was not readily avail- 
able and there was controversy regarding the 
feasibility of the project. In 1954 the Tisdale 
School Unit #53 was formed and afew yeas ater 
Waterfield School was closed. 

‘We attended the St. Lavrence Church at 
Leacross, This church was built in 1908 in the 
Forester Schoo! District and in 1944 was moved to 
{he Leacross townsite. The building was moved 
Inthe fall on skids a distance of about 10 miles, 
mostly across farmers Fields as bridges posed @ 
problem. The Connaught R.M.'s Caterpillar 
Tractor was used for power and operated by 
Oscar Arneson. It was a #60 gasoline caterpillar 
Services were held regularly until about 1986 
when the church closed duc to larger farms and 
fewer families. Sunday School was taught t0 
about 40 pupils. There was also @ choir led by 
Mrs, Louise Fisher. Some of the Sunday School 
teachers I remember were: Mrs. ene Eremko, 
































‘Mrs. May Moritz, Mrs, Ethel and Eva Hayward, 
Mss. Hopper and Mrs. H. New. Mr. Bert Sims 
‘was the Sunday School superintendent for all the 
years and faithfully operated the oil burning 
heater used in thechurch, This caused extratips, 
‘worry and frustrations diring the cold weather 
winter. The first christening in the church at 
Teacross was Bonnie Faye Hayward on May 27, 
195. The frst wedding was Tom Worman and 
Frances Haldenby on Sept. 18, 1946. The frst, 
funeral was Mrs, Florence May Worman on Oct. 
18, 1949. In 1983, St. Laurence Church was 
donated tothe Nipawin Museum. The congress 
tion and other interested people donated cash to 
cover the moving cost to Nipawin, Ie was placed 
‘nanew foundation and the roof was reshingled, 
tte. A church service is held every summer and 
the church canbe used by the public fr religious 
purposes 

n1953, [became interested in the production 
of Pedigreed Seed which I did for 25 years, I 
specialized in growing barley for which I was 
granted “Select Grower Status.” I also obtained 
Fepistration certificates for wheat, barley, fay, 
rapeseed, Sanfoin and Intermediate Whest 
Grass. Texhibited seed at fairs and won a Provin- 
cial Championship fo six row feed barley, “J 
Biles.” 

Besides farming we kept a flock of between 
700 and 800 laying hens, Kesline Leghorns. We 
were granted a government license to grade and 
sell egus to business places for resale. We sup- 
plied the Nipawin Usion Hospital for a number 
Of years. After 27 years we closed ths enterprise 
down, 

Both Eva and I have driven a school bus for 
the last 5 years besianing in 1971 and at present 
are sil diving 

Atthistime we stil von the farm, Weenjoy 
00d health and the added conveniences that this 
country has provided such as water, sewer, elec 
tricity, natural gas, underground telephone ines, 
rutal mail delivery, paved roads in Tour direc 
tions from our home, srain elevator service one- 
quarter mile from our yard, daily bus sevice to 
Saskatoon and Regina and above all, a host of 
‘00d neighbors. 

‘This attempt that I have made 10 give an 
account ofthe years fom I9I4 to 1986 would be 
unfair if | did not acknowledge the contribution 
made by the pioneering woman during those 

eats of hardships. They were referred t0 a5 
‘Homesteading Days” and it was the women 

















‘who gave much tothe development of this coun 
wy 

In many cases the husband had to work out to 
carn cash for the bare necessities; clothes and 
groceries. There was always the constant fear of 
Sickness and fire. There were no telephones and 
inmost cases the doctor was about 20 miles away 
‘There would be hours of waiting before he 
rived and added to this was the lack of conve 
riences and loneliness. Inthe fll there was the 
fanning and preserving of garden produce. Many 
hours were fpent in canning and storing both 
meat and vegetables for use through the winter 
find the spring until the new crop was ready 
There were no deep freezes in those days. A large 
garden was s0 important to the welfare of the 
‘noe Farnily. 








can remember Dr. Kitely stopping at our 
home and asking to stay the night. He said he 
could make it home to Nipawin but there might 
be a cal waiting or him and he was in no shape 
to go, He stayed and continued on his way in the 
morning. 

In the winter there was always the danger of 
house fires. Very few people had brick chimneys. 
Long strings of stove pipes extended across the 
rooms, Fires were kept burning both day and 
night. The houses were very cold as they had no 
insulation or storm windows, 





Bush fires were also a worry. People were 
clearing their land and burning the brush piles 
Fire could burn unnoticed for days, then fanned. 
by a wind would start a grass fire without warn 
Jing and a roaring bush ire might be the rest. 

‘We owe much creit to the early settlers that 
‘endured hardships to make this country what it 
Js. All his and more was done by our parents. 
‘They “built better than they knew" through 
determination, vision, love, sweat and tars. 

1 would lke to conclude these reminiscings 
‘wih the following poem which I fel describes 
Well this country on a September day 








‘THANKSGIVING 
‘A tbaze in the far horizon, 

‘The infinite tender sky 

The ripe rih tint of the wheat fields 
{And the wild aces sailing high, 

‘And all over the lowlands and uplands 
‘The charm of the golden rod 

Some of us cll it autumn 

‘And others call it God, 








BONNIE HAYWARD 

1, Bonnie, the elder ofthe rwo daughters born 
to John and Eva Hayward, bepaa my education 
at Waterfield School after the Faster break in 
1951, I believe this was the last time the seool 
year for beginners was over & yeat long! I recall 
the teacher Bill Klassen instructed us in great 
amounts of printing 

‘When I actually began Grede I the next fll, 
Miss Fior had been hired to teach. Sometime 
during the school year, she came to board at our 
hhome, Miss Fior baked serumpuious spie’cakes. 
Now as an adult, whenever Iaste a pice of spice 
cake, she comes o mind, mixing cake batter on a 
Saturday morning and Tiling the kitchen with 
delicious smells 

"Miss Nickel taught fr the next two years. She 
boarded at Mac and Emma Sehiltroth’s during 
the winter and also lived atthe teacherage. Miss 
Niekel was the only teacher during my term at 
‘Waterfield that proved she was in control. As in 
most schools, we had weekly monitors to do the 
cchotes of raising and lowering the flag, cleaning 
the blackboard brushes, getting in ie for the 
drinking Fountain and bringing in wood for the 
Stove. During recess it seems that one of the “big 
boys remarked that teacher should get in her 
own wood, When Miss Nickel ring the bell that 
Feces was over and we had all returned to our 
feats, she opened the top middle drawer of her 
desk and removed the strap. The room fell quiet. 
She asked one ofthe “big boys" to step into the 
puitside porch, Ina few moments we could hear 
the distinct slaps of leather on palms. When it 
‘was over, the two of them returned (0 the lass~ 
room, one to cry and the other to conduct classin 
the usual manner. We all wondered what the 
topic of conversation was that night when the 
teacher and the student sat down together for 
supper. There were certainly no further esi 
tions regarding the wood or any other duties. 

“The teachers Fhad following Miss Nickel were 
many, mostly women and neatly a different one 
‘every year. One school year we had thee diffe 
tent teachers Is curious we students didn feel 
‘ve were fo blame, although I don't really know 
Why we had so many. The surrounding schools 
didn’t seem to have the same problem. Manlius 
School had Mes, VanBlaricum for as tong as L 
can remember. 

I travelled evo and one half miles easton the 
“pase line" from highway 38. Dad would drive 
me to school by car or I would ride my biey 
‘Alter my fist Year Gary Staples joined the route 





























(Cuol and Ronnie Haldenby joined the base line 

a “Haldenby’s corner”, one half mile further 
along from Staples. Mr. Haldenby would dive 
them during the stormy weather in winter. Theit 
‘mode of transportation was a caboose drawn by 
(wohorses. Ifthe roads were very bad they would 
vai for us in the morning and give usa ride. Me. 
Haldenby would have the little tin heater going 
fall blast. We'd pile in two deep, close the door, 
he'd slap the reins and we'd be off. could never 
figure ous how the horses knew where to go. You 
‘tulda’t see past their big rumps and the snow 
‘ould be blowing so hard you couldn't see the 
‘oad. Many times I thought we were going to tip 
‘ver, Up one side ofa packed drift and down the 
ber with a resounding crash, sparks lying out 
ofthe heater. We'd be nealy roasted by the time 
‘negotto the school. twas probably the warmest 
ve were all day asthe school was only heated by 2 
Store made out of a barrel or something tipped 
nits side, with a stove-pipe extending the Full 
length ofthe building. It would be noon before 
the place really warmed up. There wasa tin guard 
which surrounded the stove, It was usually 
Toaded with mitts of all descriptions drying out 
alter the noon hour. Some yeats later an oil 
buming stove was installed along with indoor 
cols, 

‘The Haldenby kids aso travelled to school by 
toboggan drawn by a white horse named Buster. 
This was used when the winter weather was more 
rormal. When schoo! let out at 3:30 p.m, there 
Wasarsh todon over-shoes, toques, parkas and 
mitts and dash out the door. Rosnie would drive 
up{rom the bar, we'd all pile onto the tobosgan 
and hit for the road. Numerous times we all got 
dumped going out the gate as Buster was as 
anxious to get home as we were! 

Winter recreation at school was left to our 
ownimaginations. The last year or two, when the 
Manton girls were attending, we would play Run 
Fox Run alter a snow-fail. Later years, we 
Feared to skate and play hockey as Mantons 
‘would bring water from the river and flood a rink 
Covering the ball diamond. We all earned the 
fale that everyone helped clean the snow off 
Most of us went through the phase of building 
jaloos and forts. My dad had a Key-hole saw 
hich Iwas allowed to use fr cuting the blocks. 
Very often, these buildings survived until very 
Inte into the spring 

‘Waterfield generally had an enrollment of 18, 
020 pupils, Due tothe fact these students were 
divided between eight grades, plus Melva and 
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Garth White when they took grades IX and X by 
‘orrespondence, our teams for hockey and soft 
ball inchuded nearly everyone from grade VIII 
‘down until the required number fora team was 
Imet. This, of course, included the girls. Sandra 
Manon could skate and stick handle as well as 
some of the boys, Everyone had hockey sticks 
and skates. Most of the boys had shin pads, 
These were acquited from under the Christmas 
tree. The rest of us just yelled alo if we got in the 
way ofa raised puck 

‘March would bring the anticipation of spring. 
AAs the end of the month neared we were all 
Serutinizing the fields for stubble and the fest, 
crow. Some years Allehins would report the first 
row, oF Staples or Schliroths. This, we called 
the frst signs of spring 

As the snow began to melt the roads grew 
soft, At times the only way to travel the road was 
by horse and busay which my dad used one 
spring when Miss Fior was with ws. [rode on the 
platform on the back. One could always drive the 
Toad in the morning when it was frozen but we 
‘generally walked home at night, Surdee Nicklen 
ran the rolary snowplow in winter. Some years, 
the snow-banks were higher than the top of car. 
When the road became impassible in spring we 
‘would walk on the hard packed snow along the 
itch. One spring, after a particularly tough 
\winter, Mrs, Freda Bourne our teacher was walk- 
ing home with us as she was boarding at our 
place, She always earied her books and papers in 
2 shopping bag, We all started out for home 
‘walking on one side, then crossing the road 10 the 
other ditch if we began breaking through. It was 
‘fair scrambleto get down off oneside and climb 
lip onto the other side, The further we got from 
the school, the more often we had to wat for the 
teacher, a5 she, being much heavier than 
uskids, Kept breaking through the crust 
everytime you broke through, your boot would 
fll withthe corn snow under the crust. Well, she 
hhad some time — carrying this shopping bag, 
trying to keep up with us and breaking through 
the crust to her knees. Somewhere just before 
Haldenby’s corner she eemarked, "Not everyone 
‘would do this 

‘As the road became more passable the 
Haldenby kids would transport themselves to 
School by horse and cart. The White kids, Mela, 
Garth, Kay and Beryl had a similar mode of 
transportation, Many times we'd see a race 
between Garth and Romie to see whose horse 
could get onto the road first. Nearly everyone else 


























inthe schoo! rode bicycles when the roads were 
dry. Those of us living west of the school envied 
those living east. It seemed in the morning the 
‘vind came from the east and by the afternoon it 
‘Would swing around to the west. Therefore we 
hhad to buck the wind morning and night 

Generally ifthere was a heavy shower ater we 
arrived at school, the road would be too muddy 
to ride the bikes home at night. That meant 
leaving your bike at school and walking home. 
‘There was no way to walkin your shoes, 30 we'd 
remove our shoes and socks, roll up our pant 
Tegs and head out bare foot. Whenever we could, 
we'd hitch a rde in Haldenby's cart. Sometimes 
Ronnie would ride on the horse to get one morein 
the cart, Poor horse! 

Riding a bicycle, one could make your trip 
home as eventful as your imagination. Gary Sta~ 
ples rode a larger bike than me and consequently 
Thad to work hard to keep up with him. Since T 
rode the smallest bike in the school, it was a 
hnovely 10 the other kids to ride i part-way 
home. Many times Gary and 1 Would stop for a 
rest al a granary near the side ofthe road across 
from Edwin Aichin's. On occasion, Gary would 
have a peanut-butter and jam sandwich in his 
Tuneh it plus Ovaltine of malted milk in his 
thermos. We'd share i, then coatinue our jour= 
hey home, Other times we would stop t0 pick 
hawthorne berries to take home 0 be made into 
jell by our mothers, On ane occasion during the 
fall I remember we were walking home in ot 
rubber boots. There had been a couple of good 
Foss and the choke cherries were ready for 
Picking, We'd been picking and eating some 
long the way, until we came to a clump of 
bushes that were loaded, Weate until our mouths 
were o puckered and black we couldn't eat any 
‘more, We then began filing our Tunch kts. Those 
being full, we removed our nibber boots and 
filled them, Finally we headed for home, me 
arriving later than usual, OF eourae I ad a good 
fxcuse this time as I had a lunch kit and two 
rubber boots filed with chokecherses just right 
for jelly. opened my lunch kit; there were ber 
ries alright pls Tot of purple juice. My rubber 
boots were much the same, The purple sans 
femained in my boots until ¥ out-grew them. 

‘As the school yard was drying i the spring, 
came the excitement of playing Prisoner's Base 
‘This was @-gtme the whole school could play 
Two of the dig kids would choose sides until 
everyone was picked and we'd start, We would 
play this every recess and noon hour for days. 














Finally we'd grow tired of i and by then the ball, 
diamond would be dry enough to play on. This 
‘would be the activity until the lst day of sehoo 
‘Once we 20% practiced up we'd sometimes travel 
toLeacross or Silver Steam fora game, Leacross 
was the real challenge as they had a big schoo! 
and # large number of boys. They would give us 
‘Quite a raze because we had girls on our team. I 
Femember when I was in grade I, Hazel Stapies 
took the whole school in the back of their 1938 
Chevrolet truck. I recall Lloyd lifting me from 
the ground into the back off 

‘Around the end of May was the annual Feld 
Day in Ridgedale, This was a highlight for the 
school, as there was alarge wood and silver shield 
awarded (0 the school earning the highest 
hhamber of points in marching and field events, 
(Over the years, Waterfield appeared numerous 
times on the various shields 

The annual school picnie marked the last day 
of school. Various racing events and ball ames 
were the order of the day as well as hot dogs, 
Watermelon and lee cream. Everyone took par, 
students and parents alike, There was usually ont 
ff the fathers that would spit the seat in theit 
Pants, my dad included, tothe delight ofthe on- 
Tokers. 

‘Other memorable events berwoen September 
and Juine were the costume Hallowe'en party, 
Valentine's and most of all the Christmas con” 
sett, The teacher faced the largest challenge of 
thelr term, to organize 20 country-school kids 
ino an evenings program for the parents. Music 
seemed tobe our greatest short-coming. A piano 
player was generally imported to provide music 
forthe drills andthe singing of carols, 

Teompleted Grade VII 959 and went onto 
autend high-school at Tisdale Unit Composite 
School. After graduation in 1963, I enrolled at 
Robertson Secretarial School in Saskatoon, 
Sask. 165 took me to Calgary, Ata, where [was 
employed with various olf companies over the 
next five years, The following five years I worked 
atthe Burns Foods packing house. During my 10 
years in Calgary, I expanded my wood-working 
hobby to a spate-time business. 1975 took me to 
Vancouver Island fora year of secretarial workin 
Victoria. I then took employment with British 
Columbia Forest Products at Youbou as a st 
mill worker, and as of 1986 have completed I 
years of service. My spare-time business has 
{own into a cottage business namely Wood 
Cal's by Bonnie. Burl clocks, tables and house 
Signs are manufactured as well as commission 




















ders for gift items from jewelry cases to wall 
plagues 
Tpreseatly reside in Lake Cowichan, B.C. 


LEONARD AND MYRNA HAYWARD 

T, Leonard, was bor in Tisdale, Sask. Oct. 
We, BT, the youngest son of Jolin ‘and Sophia 
Hayward, They came from England in Aprit 94 
and homesteaded on the SE 31-47-14 W2, which 
is located 17 miles north of Tisdale. Tt was the 
nearest town ancl horses were the only means of 

rsportation. The road was just a cleared right 
of way with a trail down it. Th ral went around 
‘doughs when it was wet, but when it froze up in 
the fall the tall went straight through. There 
tere always alot of teams of horses on this road 
{tom Nipawin o Tisdale as it was the main road. 

“The mail was hauled with team and wagon or 
sigh from Tisdale to Nipawin once a woek. My 
parents place was known as the Half-way House 
‘My parents made part of thelr living inthe early 
days by providing meals to farmers hauling grain 
feom Nipawin to Tisdale. They had a log sable 
where teams could be put in and fed and the men 
‘ould have meals and stay overnight. One of my 
tars recollections were ofthe bands of Indians 
going north in spring and returning south in the 
fal There would be six to eight wagons with 
families, numerous ponies and dogs and a few 
days later another band would go by, usually 
bout six bands inal: 

‘The CNR was built from Melfort to 
Ridgedale in 1920, this was a big help to us as 
Ridgedale was only seven miles away. The 38 
Highway was builtin 1923 and this was a big 
Jmprovement othe country. It was built by using 
athres horse hitch, pulling 812 inch plow, plow 
ing where the ditch was tobe, Several four horse 
teams hauled the earth onto the eqadwvay, with a 
four horse team on the grader trimming. and 
smoothing the road. Cars stated to make thir 
appearance and telephone lines were being bull. 
In 924, the CPR was built from Tisdale 10 
Nipawin with a town site about every six miles. 
This really dd open the country. We were only 
two miles from Armley, and four miles from 
Leacross. Mail service was three times a week. 
We could ship cream every day except Sunday, 
and we were close to town for hauling grain and 
livestock, things were alot easier now. 

Tstaried school in August, 1924 at Leacross, 
formerly Auto Road. missed alot of school due 
to wet and cold weather, The big events in those 
«ays were the Christmas concerts, the social eve- 














rings and dances held in the school house in 

‘When the railroad reached Leacross in 1924, 
two elevators with a loading platform and stock 
yards, two stores, cafe, blacksmith shop and 
farage were built. A hall was bule by Mr. Ward 
‘Chatie Howlett had a radio shop. There was 4 
section foreman’s house and a station house with 
‘nagent. The Auto Road school was builtin 910 
‘When the railroad came and the town was called 
Leactoss, the name was changed to Leacross 
‘School. It was located just east over the tracks 
from own and in 1928 was made into a two room 
school. In 1928 a larger hall was built. In early 
{940's a culing rink was bil, Te was busy litle 
town at that time. But by 1973 when John 
Hutchison died, his store and Post Office were 
closed and that was the end of Lescross oven. 

left school in 1932 and started (0 work on the 
farm with my two brothers Howard and John 
and my father, clearing bush off by hand. My 
father did his First breaking with three oxen, then 
with four horses and later hired a tractor, In 1932 
Wwe bought our frst motor vehicle, @ Model A 
Ford /ston truck. In 1938 we purchased our first 
tractor, a Model C Case on steel wheels, then in 
1938 @ Red River 22 by 36 threshing machine. It 
was big help having our own machine todo our 
‘own crops and also do custom work 

[married Myma MeLachlan and we lived in 
iy father’s yard for three years. Our first son, 
Bll was born Oct. 30,1939, We moved our house 
‘and builea bara on te land that had been George 
Preen's homestead. We built anew house in 944, 
but in 1948 during a thunder storm it was struck 
with fightning and burned. We escaped without 
Fnjury but lost many itm 











{really liked horses and showed them at Con: 
naught, Tisdale and Nipawin fairs. 1 hed 
Percheron and some Registered Belgian horses 
including two Belgian stallions, I was sorry 10 
part with them But the tractors ad taken over 
And the days of farming with horses were over. I 
Sold all my horses by 1950 

[My father passed away Feb. 21,1943 at the age 
‘of 72. Our seeond son, Calvin was born Dec. 6 
1943, 

The Anglican Church was moved from For— 
ester to Leacross in 1948, In 1982 twas closed and 
donated to the Nipawin Museum and moved 
there in 1983. Once a year church service is held 
there. My Mother passed away in January 1968 at 
the age of 86. Howard, John and I farmed 
together two years after our dad died and then in 
1945 decided to farm on our own. 

1m 1985, new machinery was almost impossi- 
bleto buy on account ofthe war, but in the fall of 
1945 I managed to get a new LHC. (Interna 
tional Harvester Compan) Farmall M tractor 
and a new Fargo two ton truck and did a lt of, 

for the neighbors. I started on my own 
in 1946 with two quarters from the partnership, 
the George Preen and the William Boyle quarter. 
bought a quarter from Edward Stone. Com 
bines were just coming in; that fall my brother 
Howard and 1 bought a new Massey Harris self, 
propelled 2 combine anda 16-foot swather. The 
‘hange over from cutting with a binder, stooking 
Sand threshing to swathing and combining meant 
S50 much less work and only needed two of us to 
doit 

‘The old two-room school was sold to Roy 
Duff in 1947, who used i for processing honey. A 
‘new one-room school was built and was the last, 
‘ural school to be open inthis unit. It was closed 
jin 1961 but itis now used as @ community centre. 
Bill and Calvin got their arade VIII in Leacross, 
‘then went by bus to Tisdale for their high school, 
‘where they both graduated from grade XUL. 1 
‘rove the school bus from Arruley to Tisdale for 
12 years, 1961t01973, Lwas also the fist President 
‘of the Tisdale Bus Drivers Association for seven 
‘Years, 1965 to 197 

Bil finished high schoo! in 1958 and stared 
farming with me, I had purchased three more 
‘Quarters of land, & quarter from Ralph Bourne 
‘which was the doe Small homestead and (wo 
{quarters from Dometro March which were the 
FRomestead of Alfred Brett and Steve Parker. 

‘Bll married Bertha Pendel and lived on the 
sear Arneson farm, originally the Walter Bates, 

















‘and Tom Hunt Sr. homesteads, We bought these 
two quarters in 1962, 

‘Calvin Finished hgh school and farmed with 
Bill and I. We purchased four more quarters of 
land, one from J. Down, one from J. Leffler and 
two From Bert and Jessie Sims. Calvin married 
Carol Jackson. We rented five more quartets of 
Tand, Bill, Calvin and I farmed together until the 
end of 1980. Bill, who has two sons, has farmed 
With them since 1980. Calvin and I farmed 
together until the end of 1984, then I discontinued 
‘my farming operation and my sons have taken 

T have farmed for $2 years, 38 years on my 
own and the rest with my sons. Myrna and L are 
fesiding on our original farm and are in good 
health at this time. We are looking forward to 
hhaving an easier time in the future with less 
responsiblity. We have enjoyed our life at farm= 
ing and are satisfied with what we have been able 
to accomplish for ourselves and our family. We 
thank God for the health and prosperity which | 
‘we have been blessed with 








BILL AND BERTHA HAYWARD AND 
SONS 

‘Twas born Oct. 30, 1939 in Arborfield Union 
Hospital to Len and Myrna Hayward. I attended 
sehool at Leacross and Tisdale, graduating in 
1958. I served on the Leacross local school board 
for six years and am presently a member of the 
Tisdale School Division Boatd, 

‘On Aug. I, 19611 married Bertha Louise Pen- 
dle, who was born May 30, 1940 at Naicam. 

‘Bertha was educated inthe Quill Lake schoo! 
division and at Spalding, Sask. 


Berth, il, Roser ans Grant ayaa 


ur homes located on the NW 17-47-16-W2. 
Webavetwvo sons, Grant William, svho was born 
April, 1968 and Rodger Derrick, born Jan. 27, 
we. 

Both boys received their education in Tisdale 
schools, Grant graduating in 1981 and Rodger in 
IBS. Both boys are presently farming 


CALVIN HAYWARD FAMILY 

In my boyhood years, I recall the fong beycle 
tide each day to the Leacross School. The trip 
ts seldom dull as there were quite a number of 
1s fom the north, making the daily journey. In 
winter, unlike the generation before us, our par 

ok turns driving us to school 

‘Our chores differed from today's chores for 
young people in that every farm had livestock to 
tate for, wood stoves to service and les compli= 
tated farm machinery to operate. We didn't 
lel to our present day trading centers of 
Tisdale or Nipawin as often as we do now, 
Iecause most daily needed products could be 
purchased at Armley. Mail came daly by train, 
Iaechanical repairs made at the local Armley 
{rage and implement parts were available from 
dealers in Ridgodale 


By the ime I reached high school, bus trans 
portation was provided to Tisdale. I experienced 
2 great change from a one room country school 


toa larger learning environment. After gradua~ 
tion, T began farming with my family. 1 rented 
some land and so entered a profession that seems 
‘to dominate ones entre life 

In 1967, Carol Jackson and I were married 
and Se up our home on the family farm. Two 
chiléren, Janice in 1970 and Brad in 1973, were 
born (ous. Our first home was destroyed by Tire 
{in 974, We escaped safely and built again in the 
spring on the same st 

Rural living today with urban-iype conve- 
niences, sophisticated machines and modern 
technology isa challenging experience, but our 
life stil centers on the land at Armley 


RICHARD HEALEY 
submitted by daughter Jessie Welch 

Tn February of 1927 my parents moved from 
Manitoba to Saskatchewan, Father and the boys 
arrived in Armley first with Uhe livestock and 
household effects. Mother and we children 
arrived later, after what seemed lke an. inter~ 
tinable journey. We were met at the Arm 
Station by my father and new neighbor, Vie Har~ 
rison, witha team of horses and sleigh, taking & 
shorter route home by fording the river. This was 
‘new and frightening experience for us with Vic 
Shouting encouragement tothe galloping horses 
toclimb the opposite bank. 

However, we landed safely at our new home 
in the Armley district where we children were 
enrolled in the Manlius Sshool with Mr. Hlol~ 
lingshead as our teacher 

‘Soon it vas time 1 plant crops and gardens 
‘My parents farmed here for a few years before 
moving to Meagan, Later a home was con- 











structed that accomodated our family and the 
many vistors we often had inthe Connell Creek 

Ti was a happy home, in spite of the great 
depression ofthe thirties, where we had church 
Services by a student minister and many musical 
‘evenings of singing and dance partis. 

T shall always remember a comical incident at 
‘our home one summer. You may remember the 
‘Sticky fy coils that were hung indoors to catch 
Flies. On a warm day with doors and windows 
‘open a sudden breeze came up swaying the fly 
coil tll came down landing on our cat, The 
Snaring, terrified cat ran outdoors only to meet a 
terrorizing mother hen with its chickens. The 
protective hen, squawking, ran for the cat and 
he too became ensnarled with the My coll. When 
‘mother discovered what was causing the terible 
folse, we were all called upon to catch the stil 
‘lved cat and hea and get them separated and 
pesce and order restored again. 

‘My patents lived in this area until my father's 
death in IMS. Mother gave up the home after 
fathers death and ved with members of the 
amily until her death in 1950, 

‘Asa member ofthis fun loving family, I can 
‘only thank God that it was my privilege to have 
‘such fine and understanding parents, 











fy father John Duncan Healey lived in 

Man. Te was here that he met my 
May Malony and they were married 
‘March 2, 1904, My sister, Grace was born in 
Gladstone on Dee. 12, 1905. After my Mom's 
mother and step-father homesteaded in Sas 
Kateiewan in 1905, my Dad cane in 1906 ing 2 
homestead claim for NE 30-48-15-W2. We stil 
live on this land, He, “Faather” returned t0 
Gladstone forthe summer bringing "Maw" and 
fone and a half year old Grace back with him in 
October. 

'A common source of irritation were the Mis 
and big mosquitoes, Nevertheles, they lived ina 
2x15 foot tent until Christmas time when the 
weather compelled them to share Maw’s mother 
tnd step-father’ shack until theie’s was ready in 
March. Theie groceries were simple; they ate 
rabbits, prairie chicken and fish from the Carrot 
River with lots of wild fruit to piek in the sum= 
ser, Their flour cost $1.75 per hundred. Their 
‘bam was plastered with manure. 

“Their happiest moment came on April 16 











1907, when with no one to assist but Faather, 1 
‘was born, their fist and only son. Although this 
vent may have caused other concern, it never 
‘worried Maw abit 

"A month went by and on May 16, Feather 
started out for Tisdale taking us by team and 
bueay. Grace, who was two and a haf, sat in the 
bottom ofthe buggy. Maw vividly recalled eross- 
ing the Dog Hide, a creck near the Boxall estate, 
where an old log bridge was afloat, the 
lpproaches having been washed away. When 
Father drove onto the bridge, it started to 20 
down. One horse gave up and the other horse 
skidded us along Until we reached the bank. 
Faather took us up (0 Boxalls. It was a very 
narrow escape, for Maw had to hold both us 
children to Keep us from getting wet. The horses 
were exhausted so the folks spent the night at 
Boxals, continuing the trip the next day. Coming 
home a day or two later by Star City there was 
another loose bridge to cross, Faather walked us 
across this one, Later that spring Gus Hess tried 
{octoss a small log bridge over the Carrot River 
directly south of our corner. Ie took off down- 
‘ream on Gus and after clambering to safety, 
fame back 0 our place. The dangerous pos- 
‘Sbiltes ofthe river always bothered Mav. 

Father stayed on the homestead until 1909 
‘when he moved us to Star City. There he worked 
for Dan Stenhouse, who died years late. In 1910, 
he became the International Harvester Corpora 
tion Agent for Star City. While there, my two 
Sisters were added tothe family. Gladys was born 
{nipiland Dorothy nine years late in 1920. From 
190 01920 Father's time was well taken up with 
his busines. 

The greatest sorrow he and Maw bore was to 
lay their eldest daughter, Grace, away when she 
‘was Duta gie of 13, She had been strieken with 
find passed away on Nov. I, 918. 

Ih June, 1920, Faather moved us to the town 
lof Ridgedae where he built a home and a ware~ 
house for his machinery. In 1921 he built a livery 
bar, the same year the railway came as far as 
Ridgedale. Business was booming for the town 
and as a lad of 1, I remember the farmers haul 
ing their grain in from Nipawin, Codette, 
Pontrilas and Lost River. That spring asa resul 
fof youthful carelessness, I was shot inthe hand 
fand groin, Tam sill carrying the shell in my 
roi, 

‘Maw saw a new opportunity asa result ofthe 
livery barn trade. She began taking in roomers 
and boarders. Many were the weary farmers who 














will emember the warm hospitality of my par 
thts, In 1924 the house and barn were moved to 
the farm north of Ridgedale, where they stand 
today 

Until about 1927, Faather carried on the IHC 
gency. Besides filling the office of Councillor in 
town fora numberof years, he was also one of 
the first trustees for the brick school in 
Ridgedale. In 1928, he became the Massey Hartis 
agent in Tisdale. This Tasted for two or three 
years 

(Op Jan. 29, 129, Sarah Jane McRae “Jen~ 
rie became my wife, We lad gone (0 school 
together since grade V. Jennie was just 18 and 
since we didn’t have the money for a formal 
Wedding we went away and got_ married, 
Although it was a surprise to our friends, our 
parents knew we were getting married. We had @ 
small busines in Star City which Faather looked 
‘fer when we came to the farm, taking it over 
‘completely in 1997, Webad the business atotl of 
‘ix years. We started farming inthe 30°s, 

Faather's health began to fail him in about 
1843. He slowly declined physically until his 
death on Jan. 31, 1945 in Tisdale Hospital. Maw 
‘continued living on the farm taking a very active 


interest inal aspects ofa thriving farming opera 


tion. Maw was an astute business woman as a 
result she acquired several quarters of land which 
We tok over in 1964. Some of which were i the 
Manlius School district, namely the N.W., 8. 
and S.E, 26-48-15-W2. 

Maw moved to the Sasko Park Lodge in 
Tisdale in 1974 and Parkland in Melfort in 1976. 
Although her sight was gone when she passed 
avay in 1978 at the age of 92 her memory was sill 
fs sharp as ever. The grandchildren were always 
Amazed when she could identify them correctly 
by the sound of thelr voice or the feel of theit 
i 

Jenny and I had six children, Our first litle 
sn, Phyliss Emily died Aug. 1, 1937 

‘Our eldest son Melville, better known as 
“syude” was born in 1929. it seems he knows 
everybody near and far. He is able to make 
Strangers feel like old acquaintances in a few 
moments. His education was received locally 
with two years of high school at Two Rivers Bible 
Tastcute, Carlea, In 1980, he married Catherine 
Crockett, a girl from Ridgedale, They farm six 
niles north of Ridgedale. He isa fine trucker and 
hasbeen doing that for several years. Theiechil- 
dren are: Yvonne, (Faro Adam); Cyril, (Lydia 
Penner); Glenna, (Larry Ruten); John, (Connie 


Johnson); Blaine, (Karen Brown): Garth, 
(obynne Rodgers}; Audrey, (Harvey Dyck): 
Shirley, Judith, (Levern Larson); Patricia 

Allan Roy better known as “"Bud” was born 
jn 1931, He 100k most of his high school at Car~ 
‘onport High School, followed by Bible Schoo! 
training at Briercrest Bible Institute, also at Car~ 
fonport. He took a term of agrcultal studies at 
Saskatoon. In 1957 the Healey Construction Co, 
wwas formed and Bud headed up the road on 
struction, with Dale and myself, In 1963 he mar. 
ried Ruth Forgie, a gil born and raised in 
Nipawin. Bud and'Dale manage the grain farm 
Their children are: Thomas, Gail, Jane, Rona 

‘Ronald Dale, better known as Dale” was 
born in 1935. He took his schooling in Ridgodale 
and one term at Agricultural School in Saska~ 
toon. In 1961, Dale married Elvy Tondell from 
Bagley. Elvy ‘is a blond and Dale always Hked 
blondes and in this casei turned into more than 
Just liking. Elvy took a business course and 
worked a5 & receptionist in Melfort Hospital 
They live on the home farm. Dale helped at frst, 
with road work, then headed up the cattle farm, 
We ate out of cattle now and are grain farmers, 
Dale has been involved for the last several years 
a unit trustee for the Tisdale School District, 
Their children are: Brent (Marlene Kolish), 
Mark, Scot. 

‘Pearl Yvonne (Kelb) was born in 1942. It was 
uite different to have litle get inthe house 
Peatl liked to be out where everything was going 
fn, She drove every piece of machinery the boys 
would let her get onto. She took her grades 110 
IX at Ridgedale and grades X to XI at Caron- 
ort High School, followed by four years. at 
Prairie Bible Institute, Two Hills, Alta. Pearl 
took nurses’ training in University. Hospital, 
Saskatoon, received her R.N. and went to 
Edmonton for her degree in nursing. She taught 
nursing for one year in North Battleford. 191970, 
she married Walter Keib. Walt has been in Africa 
asa missionary for Mid-Missions. He received 
hs Master’s degree and is now an ordained min— 
ister. Heisalso a special education teacher. Afier 
13 years asa Supervisor, Peal is now an Admin~ 
istrator, Pearl snd Walt live in Galion, Ohio, 
U.S.A. Their children are: Timothy, Steven, 
Nathan, 

Iris Marlene (Stegemann) — Marlene arvived 
Jn 954 wo days after Jenny's and my 25h ani- 
‘ersary which was a happy moment for us. She 
Was 8 going concern from day one and tied her 
hhand at nearly al occupations, While atending 








School In Ridgedale, Marlene also took voice, 
piano and accordian lessons. After attending 
Bible School at Nipawin, she took a business 
course in Saskatoon and worked in Melfort City 
Office until she married Lyle Stegeman in 1976, 8 
farmer from Resource. Lyle had attended Bitle 
School at Eston. They live on their farm at 
Resource and are involved in their church in 
Melfort and summer camp work. God has given, 
Marlene a lovely talent for singing. ‘Tei chil- 
dren are: Heide, Daniel and Denae. We have 16, 
sgreat-grandchldren, 

‘Over the years we have enjoyed travelling and 
since Pearl and her family are living in Ohio, 
‘we've been able co see them each year. 


SIDNEY 0. HEARNE 

‘Theres no record atthe Land Tiles Building 
that he ied on a homestead i 1910. However itis 
inthe records of the RM of Connaught, his land 
being NW 3-48-15-W2, 

He served overseas in World War One and 
tured in 1919 with a wife, Late his wife and 
infant daughter died. Its believed they are bur= 
ied in Tisdale Cemetery, Mr. Hearne's where 
bouts ate not known, 


DEREK AND PENNY HEDIN 
submitted by Penny 

‘We moved to Armley in March, 1976 from 
Prince Albert alons with our daughter, Tanya, to 
reside atthe hotel which we had just purchased 

‘We have made several changes since then. We 
added the tving oom tothe northside along with 
Asteak pt, afte escape to the eat side, and made 
Some minor changes inthe beverage room. 

Derek worked for Ken Salen of Ridgedale 
with Bees fr several years but due co his allergies 
had to quit. He now sells ars for Tisdale Motors 
in Tisdale, 

I, Penny, own and operate a hair salon across 
the siest from the hotel on the main set. 

‘Tyler was born May 18, 1978 in the Melfort 
hospital 

Both Tanya and Tyler attend school in 
Ridged 





LORETTA (MERLE) (EADE) HEDMAN 

Twas horn Feb. 3, 1939r0 Leonard and Clara 
ade. We lived in Armley and Carlea Districts 
and attended Armley School til grade II then 
‘moved to Silver Stream with our nearest groceey 











and post office being at Leacross. 1 attended 
public school at Armley, Silver Stream and high 
choo! at Tisdale, 

‘We spent many, many hours with our hobby 
boeing singing. We'd get out the guitars and with 
Dad on the fiddle, and Mom and myself singing 
alto, we would all sing late int the evening. One 
story that really sticks in my mind is when we all 
lined up on the chesterfield after supper to sing. 
Dad would be doing his last-minute outside 
chores and Mom her final clean-up duties in the 
Kitchen forthe day. Beside the chesterfield was a 
bird cage anda lovely little male canary we called 
“Dickey”. We would start to sing and poor 
Dicky just loved itso he'd stick out his tle chest 
and would star singing his ite heat ou. But he 
was so loud and we couldn't concentrate, so one 
‘of us would get up and shake the heck out of the 
«age o shut poor Dicky up. We did that so often, 
Trdon’t know why we didn’t just move him to 
another room while we were singing. He was & 
Tovely tte singer, 0, 

T moved from Silver Stream in 1984 to Flin 
Fon, Man. with my two older sisters. I met my 
futuze husband that same fall and we were mar~ 
ried in 1958 

‘My husband’s name is Dell Howard Hedman. 
He was born in Runciman, Sask. on May 22, 1935, 
and moved with his parents to Fin Flon atthe age 
‘of two. He took his schooling in Flin Flon and 
joined the Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting Co, 
At age 18. He then took his apprenticeship as 
Stcam Fitter and Plumber, In 1972 he was made 
foreman of the Pipe-Gang. In 1976 he was ans~ 
ferred to the Engineer's Department where he 
became the “'Chief Pipe Designer and Co- 
‘ordinator, which job he presently holds, 

We had four children. Daryl Dell was bora 
Nov, 4, 1959; Ira Harley, ‘Nov. 22, 1961, is 
decease; Lori-Lynn, June 10,1963 and Ronald 
Scott, Match 23,1966, 

je owned our home on Green St 
when Del was made foreman ofthe Pipe-fitters, 
then had to move up tothe company apartments 
We bought a cabin in the spring of 1974 and 
moved out to it in early Match and back into 
town in late November. We are both partial to 
“eountey living” 

‘Our oldest son, Daryl, is presently with the 
conservation officers as Fite Ranger. He took his 
Schooling in Vermilion, Alka and is doing Fite 
Ranger duties until he is posted as Conservation 
Office. 

‘Our daughter, Lori-Lynn, is marred and is 














working inthe hospital here in Central Sterilizing 
Service 

‘Our youngest son, Scott, is presently working 
for H.B.M. and. He spent wo yeasinthe bush 
‘working with Surveying Resources Co. He'll be 
Siarting a trade with H.B.M. and S, soon 

My occupation is being a good wife and 
snober, 


WILFRED AND ISABELLE (ROWELL) 
HEMRICK 

MY parents moved 10 the Amey Distct, 
trom Saicoats, Sask n the spring of 1999 with 
sy two handsome brothers and my charming 
See Twas born a few years ater in the spring, 
aay dad was driving my mother 10 the Armley 
Hospital and just a few minutes after they 
crosed the brides by Charlie Morgan's atm, the 
{nod water washed away the bigge. My mother 
desided after I was born our family was com 
ite 
BS: Isabelle, attended the Manlius school from 
10 the sine of 19 in which the ls 0 
yews were spent taking grades IX-and X by 


correspondence courses. I believe Lorrayne Sis 
Son and June Oliver were the other two students 
taking the correspondence courses with me and 
‘each of us were a great help to one another. All, 
ten grades were in one classroom and this cer- 
tainly made it hard to concentrate on our own 
assignments, Many special memories come back 
tome, during the ime I spent at Mantis school, 
espeialy the Christmas concerts in which every 
fone of us took part, in recitations, carols, drills 
land songs. We began practising the beginning of 
November. Costumes had to be made by us with 
the help of the teacher and our mothers. The 
concert was held in the Armley Hall with every 
family in the district attending. Exetement wa 
in the ir asall the children knew Santa would be 
coming with a bag of gifts and something for 
every child 

“Mrs. Olive Wallis was the leader ofthe Farm 
Girls Club with a membership of 10-2 girls, Lam 
sure Olive wondered many times if any’ of us 
would ever lean to knit, sew or bake the way We 
carried on, The Melfort and Golburn Fairs were 
the highlights of the year for all of us, as we 
entered baking, judging and sewing competi- 
tions. The Ammicy Calf Club led by Mrs, 

project I thor 
oughly enjoyed. We spent hours each year raising 
and preparing our calf for show competitions. 
‘The sa time was the day of che sale ofthe calves 
wehad raised all year. 

My parents were very active in the United 
‘Church at Armley and as there was no church, we 
always attended Sunday School and Church Ser 
‘ees in the Armley Hall. 

Tam happy 1 have had the opportunity to be 
brought up in a community such as Armley 

"The house where I lived was always sur- 
sounded by alarge garden made up of fruit toes, 
berry plants, vegetables, lowers and perennial 
shrubs. The honey suckle in bloom and the scent 
and sounds ofthe evenings on the farm ate stil 
‘sid memories, 

Tn the fall of 1949, 1 moved to Nipawin 0 
attend! High School in Nipawin to. compet 
srades XT and XI, graduating in 1951 The stu 
{ents from outlying districts had to pay room and 
board in Nipawin, asthe school bus transporta- 
tion was not yet established, 

‘In August, 1951, !moved to Yorkton and lived 
with my grandmother while I was employed with 
the Bank of Montreal. In June, 1954 I married 
Wilfred Hemrick from Yorkton and we raised 
two sons and a daughter. In August, 1966 we 





moved to Edmonton, Our family missed their 
friends and open spaciousness of Saskatchewan 
very much, 

‘Wilfred is presently an optical technician for 
‘an optical Company and I'am employed as & 
‘edit assistant with a bank, 

‘Wayne our oldest son, isa commercial arts 
married to Karen Prince of Edmonton in July, 
1984 and reside in Edmonton. 

Dale is an clctrician and marred to Terre 
Hawthorne of Oshawa, Ont. in September, 1985, 
He also resides in Edmonton. 

Lor graduated from University of Alberta in 
1986 with a Bachelor of Science Degree and is 
‘engaged to be married to Paul Ross from Sher~ 
brooke, Que. Lor is presently residing in Hin 
ton, Alta. and is employed with the Hinton 
Forestry Technology School 





EARL and GERTRUDE HERRON 

"Earl was bora in 1904 in Baldur, Man. one of 
a family of three boys, Karl, Cel and Earl and 
‘one sister Olive Reed. He and a brother lived and 
‘worked in the MeKague Distret in the 20s 

“Gertrude Holmes was born in Derbyshire, 
England and in 1926, came to Canada and the 
Sylvania Distrit with her parents, cwo brothers, 
‘Him and Charles and four sisters, Alice, Florence, 
Evelyn and Edith. 

Earl and Gertrude were marred in Tisdale in 
1920 and Earl worked as & mechanic for several 
years n 1939 they bough the Armley Hotel and 
moved with their two girls, Joyce snd Verma, 0 
run the busines. In 194, they moved to Thunder 
Bay, Ont. where Earl was employed by Canada 
Car nti his retirement in 1969. Three more chil 
dren were born in Thunder Bay, Doris (Mrs. 
Ronald Gowanlock), Margaret (Mrs. Busby) and 
James, Josce married Jim Meserva from Prince 
Abert; Verna is Mrs, Bergeron. With the excep 
tion of Joyce, the family live in Thunder Bay 
There are 17 grandchildren and several great~ 
srandchiléren 

Earl passed away Aug. 3, 1978 and is buried in 
‘Sunset Memorial Gardens in Thunder Bay. 

Gertrude continues to reside in Thunder Bay 




















NEIL AND BARBARA ANN (WHITE) 
HILDEBRANDT 

{Twas born on Sep 10, 1984, at Tisdale, Sask. 
co Norman and Ruby White I'vas raised on the 
farm SE 8-48-14-W2, 

‘Our house was a one and a half storey. The 
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running water consisted ofa pump inthe kitchen 
‘connected to cistern in the basement, We 
‘ooked on @ wood cookstove and heated with an 
oil burner in the living room. I can remember 
being just a litle more than a toddler, following 
the electricians around our house as they wired it 
for electricity. They would give me the round 
aluminum slgs from the electrical boxes and tell 
ine it was money. Of course, at my age I believed 
them! 

‘Another thing that stands out in my memory 
is the excitement our family experienced upon 
buying our first deep freeze That freeze is still 
performing excellently today’ 

‘My fist exposure to television was at Alex 
Rospad’s Hotel in Armley and at my Great 
Uncle Bert White's place. 

T recall, as small children, gathering at my 
grandparents" home, Frank and Marjorie 
White's, for Sunday School. However, this had 
to be ciosed down sh se of 50 few 
attending, We then drove into Nipawin attending 
First Baptist Church fora few years. Early in life 
Tacknowleged my need to have Jesus Christ as 
my Lord and Saviour, We then attended Carlea 
Fellowship Chapel from 1966 on. 

Tewas areal tradition with our family to goto 














‘our grandparent’s place for Sunday’ supper. 
‘Aunts, uncles and cousins were always present, 
making the large dining room table crowded 
ber 


as we always called my grandpa, would 











cut the meat and make the gravy. He was always 
tndping "Nanaie”” with the cooking. We would 
ave orange Kool-aid from a beautiful big glass 
picher. One of my cousins cherishes that pitcher 
sakeepsake today. After supper we would wash 
the dishes in big enamel dishpans on the kitchen 
table, 

‘One of our standing family jokes is: who was 
the worst grandchild Tor twisting up in the cur 
tans that hang in the archway between the hall- 
way and dining room at Pop and Nannic’s 
ous? (ie wasn't me, Betty!) 

During the evening, Nanale would go into her 
edroom and come out with a dish of candy to 
fret everyone, atthe same time warning us — 
Tha’ all thre is, there isn't any more". But 
sera fow minutes when it had all disappeared, 
‘he'd go into the bedroom and refill the dish only 
fovwarn us again — "That's all there is, there 
St anymore." 

Twas on the slough at Pop and Nannies that 
‘earned to skate. On Friday evenings the neigh 
bours would all come to skate and afterwards 
we'dallerowd into an old granary to eat hot dogs 
td hot chocolate, made on an old wood heater 

‘Arocollection from early years was going 10 
Prince Albert with my parents and grandparents 
to vist Horry Waterfield, pioneer from this 
igri. He is the man our disriet was named 
ier, He gave us beautiful hand-tooled leather 
crafts that he'd made. 

started my schooling at Waterfield in 1960, 
along with Revrly Lee, Wendy Staples and Don 
rie White. Mrs. Hazel Wrigley was the teacher at 
that time, My memories of Waterfield School 
include: the Christmas concerts, getting @turn at 
ringing the bell after recess, the huge swing, the 
‘lphabet on the blackboard and having to fase 
the ag up the flagpole. Dale Manton, one ofthe 
older students, must have realized what a diffi 
alt ask it was forus lite girls to raise the fag. 
ealways took over for me when it was my turn 

‘One time I dstinetly remember my parents 
diving me to school in an extremely dense fog. 
We inched our way along the road, listening 
carefully for other vehicles. What an experience! 

My grandmother, Marjorie Allchin White, 
started at Waterfield School when it opened in 
1912, taking grade IIL. My father, Norman 
White, received his education there and I was the 
third generation to attend. I received my grade | 

fnd Il at Waterfield Before the schoo! closed in 
1962 and we were bused to Ridgedale 
Tn the summer of 1969, we “camped out” in 


cour new double-car garage, while we tore down 
‘our house and built # new one. It was an exciting 
tevent for our whole family when we moved into 
four new home inthe late fall. 

Inthe early 1970's, my Dad played on a Chris- 
sian hockey team; The Nipawin-Armley Blues, 
This team eventually became the Nipawin Cen 
tennials. If was through this hockey team that 1 
‘met one of the team members who later became 
my husband, 

1 pradueted from Ridgedale High School in 
1972 and tried my hand at a variety of jobs. 1 
‘babysat for working mothers and was involved in 
Opportunities For Youth at Aylsham, Sask., a 
program funded by the goverament, Ate that I 
‘worked in the meat department at the O-K. 
Economy in Nipavin and moved on to the Co-op 
meat department and also the coffee bar. 

On Sept. 7, 1974, I married Wesley Neil 
Hildebrandt, the son ‘of a gospel minister and 
also a born again Christian. Neil was born on 
Aug. 1,194 at New Westminster, B.C. Since the 
family was involved in the minst'y, Nel moved a 
Jot throughout his childhood years. He lived at 
ort Coquitlam, B.C., Brooks, Alta and David 
Son, Sask. before coming to Nipawin in 1970 
Immediately following our marrage, we moved 
to Stetdler, Alta, where Neil was transferred with 
the O.K. Economy as assistant manager, shortly 
thereafler taking over as manager 

‘Tbecame a Fashion Show Director with Sarah 
Coventry Jewellry, clerked at a drugstore and 
worked at a motel asa chambermaid, also in the 
office and on the switchboard. During our time 
in Stettler, we developed many lating friend= 
ships and we cherish our memories of thee. 

In March of 1977, we moved back to the 
Waterfield district and settled on my grand 
father's homestead, NVs of N/s 9-48-14-W2. 
Neil built a shop and went into the cabinet mak 
ing business. However we only stayed in that 
location Tor just over two years. We found that 
the muddy summer road along the banks of the 
Carrot River, was also often blocked with snow 
in winter and created a lot of inconvenience for 
lis and our business, In July, 1979, we relocated 
tio miles west on SE 8-48-14-W2, just one-half 
mile off highway 35. 

Besides carpentry, Neil's interests lean 
towards sports, especially hockey, and he's a 
great lover of music. He sings and plays a variety 
Of instruments. He also gets a lot of satisfaction 
from tezching guitar lessons. 











enjoy music too, also sewing, quilting and 
crocheting 

‘On Sepi. 20, 1981, our son Mitehell Nell was 
born at Nipawin Union Hospital. He's a very 
active litle preschooler and already shows signs 
fof being musically inclined. He loves to sing and 
‘ake drum lessons from his Dad 

We enjoy living in and being part of this 
community 


IRENE HILL 
Tn April of 1927, my Aunt Ruby White lost 
her husband Bill, leaving her with five young 
children, the youngest a baby of two weeks. T 
went to stay wit her for over two months, 

Taltended Waterfield School with Raymond 
and Harold White, walking through fields aswell 
son the road, tying to find a shorteut, We also 
walked pare way with Laura and Muriel Bensen. 
TThe names of the ones 1 remember attending 
School were the Schiltrohs, Bensens, Johnstons, 
Regaths and the Dances. The Henry Schiltroths 
lived close to the sehool so the children would 
run, and T mean run, home for dinner and back 
toschool 

‘When we went to the Bensens we were well 
entertained as they Were very musical and good 
Singers. They used to have people gather there a 
Tot for evenings. Mr. and Mrs. Bensen were very 
hospitable. I remember Herby Bensen well, 3s he 
was very musical and well liked. About 1927, he 
{ook sick and was taken to the Tisdale Hospital 
The doctor thought it was his appendix which 
Jha leaked out abit for sometime and a lump had 
formed. There was gloom over the whole district 
‘when he died a few days later 

‘My Uncle Frank and Aunt Marjorie White 
‘were great ones to hold gatherings and picnics for 
all, where young and old gathered together 
There were no generation gaps in those days 
‘They were ike the Bensens who liked to have 
‘young people around. 

The shopping day was Saturday at Armley 
where folks would gather to shop and visit. They 
could got anything they needed. 

The women folk would pick all the local fruit 
they could, high bush cranberries on the banks of 
the river and raspberries and chokechertes. 1 
emember my grandmother, Mrs. Arthur Ail- 
chin, putting scented geranium leaves in some of 
her cranbery jelly to have something different. 1 
enjoyed it. Ethel, Marjorie and Ruby used (0 
walk up and see Grandma about once a week and 
She would walk down and see them. Aunt Ethel 





used to try and have a lemon ple for Grandma if 
she was there for dinner. The others would have 
something special too but forget what it was, 

"The Perkins kept a small store in their home 
just across the road from the school, so the 
School children were close to candies and gum, 
But money was scarce. The Perkins were an 
elderly couple. 

‘On the road past_ my grandparents” place 
there were Johnsons atthe south end, then the 
Alichins, Gus Makres (8 Greek man who later 
‘moved out and worked ina cafe), then the Cas~ 
keys and the two Whites. I remember the Smiths 
well, Thad the pleasure of mecting Herman and 
Evelyn Smith's three girls in 1986. Daryl, Audrey 
‘and Beity came to their aunt Olive Seale's 80th 
birthday. David Smith called on Oliveand Thad 
visit with him. He ives in Edmonton, 











JOY (PEARSON) HOFFMAN 
‘submitted by M. Govier 

‘Mother was born to George and Lucy Pear- 
son, Mother attended Manlius School on the 
prairies with all the hard years Grandpa 
Sescribed. When they moved to Burnaby, B.C 
she attended Burnaby South High Sehiool and 
‘upon graduation she became a nurse's aide atthe 
Vancouver Children’s Hospital 

‘She married Ed Hoffman and they had three 
children, two sons George and Kenneth and 
{laughter Marion. They lived in New Westmin- 
Stet, BC, with the children 16,19, an 22 yeas. 

‘Mother was stricken with cancer and died st 
the age of 49 in 1960. She is buried in New 
Westminster, B.C 


HARVEY AND EILEEN HOLDEN 
submitted by Eileen 

Harvey was born in Homefield, Man. on 
June 1, 1908. Eileen Stearns was born in Dil- 
Worth, ‘Minnesota, USA on March 7,110. 

'We were married in Tisdale on Jan. 19,193, 
‘After we were married, we had a dinner ia the 
tafe. The folks let for home and we took the 
train to Dand, Man. where Harvey's mother 
lived. We stayed in Dand the first summer and 
Harvey worked his mother’s farm. That fall we 
moved back to Armley, Harvey built a home on 
‘wheels, called a Rennett Wagon. We loaded all 
‘our possessions and, with a team of horses, We 
‘rove 500 miles from Dand to Armley it took us 
to weeks. We realy enjoyed our trp — I have 
always caied it our honeymoon, It was lovely 
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thet and we arived at my parents’ home the 
night of Nov. 5, 131, It started to snow that 
Net; winter had sein, 

‘We took up & homestead inthe Carrot River 
Diswiet. Dad and Harvey built our log cabins in 
‘he wintertime. Dad filed on a homestead, to. 

Our son, Kenneth, was born inthe hospital at 
Armley on Jan, 4, 1934, 

181935, Bob and Evelyn McClurkin came and 
were having meetings in the Waterfield School 
Weaccepted the Lord as our Saviour. We went to 
neetings in the Gospel Hal 

‘Our daughter, Verla, was born in Nipawin 
Hospital on July 4 1937 

Tn the sping of 1938, we moved to Sheridon, 
Man. where Harvey worked for Sherttt Gordon 
Co. inthe mine. Our second daughter, Iris, was 
orm on Sept. Il, 1939. 

Harvey joined the Army in 1941, Mother and 1 
moved o Armley on het Fart. She had the farm 
‘ented but the house was reserved and had al her 
furniture init. We stayed there fOr the sumimer 
butmoved to Tisdale for the winter. I figured it 
was oo far for Ken to walk to school alone inthe 

‘We just got setled when Harvey was sta- 
tioned in Winnipes so we moved our furniture 
hack to Mother's farm and went to Winnipeg to 
lve. The next summer Harvey was sent overseas 
sol moved to Moose Ia. Mother stayed with me 
and got a job bookkeeping 

Harvey returned from overseas in the end of 
November, 14S. We then moved back to Sher- 
ridon. In the winter of 1951-59, the town of 

Sherridon was moved over ice and snow to Lynn 
Lake. Our house was moved and we lived in Lynn 

















Lake until 1965. Harvey had been with Sherritt 
(Co, for 267 yeas, 

‘At present we live in Kamloops, B.C, We 
celebrated our Soth Wedding Anniversary 
‘an. 19, 1981, Kenneth and his wife live 
Kamloops. Kea has thre sons. Verla has a family 
(of four, two girls and two boys. She lives neat 
Kamloops. Iris lives north of Edmonton, She has 
son and a daughter. Kenneth is married again 
fand his wife has three children, We have 12 
srandchildren and 16 great-srandshidren, 












IVAN AND MILDRED. 
HOLLINGSHEAD 

Ivan was born in 1899 at Kettleby, Ont. He 
moved, with his parents, to a farmn east of 
Oxbow, Sask. He attended Auburn, a country 
School, and completed his high sehool in Oxbow 
Ivan then weat to Normal School in Saskatoon. 
He taught in Rosetown fora few years and then 
at Mantis, 

He bought Ramsden’s land (bis uncle's) in 
1926 and in December ofthe same year he mar 
tied Mildred Melntyre. She was born to Mr. and 
‘Mrs John Metatyre at Keyes, Man, in 1893, on 
their farm. When they were martied friends 
called to have a party for them. Mae Schilroth 
tras a very good friend of Ivan’s while he was 
teaching at Waterfield, So Mr. and Mrs, 
Schilroth brought them an enamel bread pan 
filled with brown sugar (there is story to this). 

‘In 1910 Mildred's dad homesteaded in the 
Riverstone area, now ovned by Bll Sisson. He 
was the first councillor or Division six in the 
‘municipality of Connaught which was formed in 
Tanuary, 192. 

‘Mildred had her grade X when they moved up 
here. Prior to World War I she attend teacher's 
college and firs taught at Hanover School, jst 
north of Tisdale, The country wes opening up 
and schools were being built so she taught at 
many schools inthe area. She taught at Fern Glen 
in 191-15, New Osgood next and then Preston 
While teaching at Preston she boarded with Mr. 
‘and Mrs. Bill MeRae who had six children going 
to school to her. Mrs. MeRae would always have 
some treat in her lunch, Mildeed went to uaiver= 
sity in Saskatoon for more schooling inthe ‘wen 
ties, She taught at Manlius in 1923-24. She also 
{aught at Tisdale Elementary School and for one 
year at Indian lead I heals forced her to retice 
from teaching, with the exception of short peri~ 
‘ods of substitution wark during the 1930-1 term 



































st Manlius School. She had to have a permit to be 
4 substitute teacher for only short periods of 

They had Myrtle Reed, nee MeDiarmid, work 
{or them the year Mildred substituted at Manlius 
There were over 50 pupils that year. She got Amy 
Hanna to play for them at Christmas concert 
which vas hel in the Arley Hall. It was always 
packed for these each year. Mildred went back 
{helast month to help the higher arades get ready 
{or their June exams, which they al pased 

Mildeed played the organ for Sunday School 
and church, she was leader of the CGIT (Can 
‘dian Girls in Training), also seeetary treasurer 
for the fcid days held’ at Leacross every year 
from 925 until the late 30, They were then held 
in Ridgedale where more schools took pat. 
Schools taking part in Leacross field days were 
Arborfield, Armley, Manlius and, I think, Pres 
ton. Ivan ‘was on hand to umpire all the ball 
‘games for all he field and sports days until he left 
the district 





Clocks tom cant: Mares Holingenesd, Alma Welo- 
Ie, sabe Browne, mice, Wace, Wen = 
tahead 





erfeld in 1923-24 at Man- 
24-25, He was secretary tea 

surer, chairman, trustee and teacher in 1926. He 
als Caught there January 1927 10 1930, 

He farmed until 942 when he went to manage 
the Pool Elevator in Goldburn for three years, 
1942-44, He rented his land out when he left the 
farm and later sold to George Clayton and Lorne 
MeCullough. When he left the elevator they 
‘moved to Tisdale where he clerked in the Co-op 








Ts 1957 Mildred went back to teaching and 
taught at Tisdale Unit Composite School. In the 





carly 1960's both Mildred and Ivan went to uni- 
versity in Saskatoon. When they came back both 
taught in Tisdale, Mildred taught at TUCS until 
her health fale. 

Ivan Went back to teaching n the late $0's. He 
taught at Frankland January to June, 1958, 
Tisdale 1958, 162-66, New Osgood January 0 
June, 1967 ahd Ridgedale 1967-68. 

Mildred passed away May 13, 1970 and is 
buried in Tisdale Cemetery 

van spent his last days of teaching at a Hut- 
terite Colony’ near Saskatoon in the 70's and 
finally retired from teaching. He marred Leatha 
Young of Carnduff in 1976 and lived there unl, 
his death in December, 1984. He is buried in 
‘Tisdale beside Mildred 


ROWENA HOMER 

My husband, Ross Homer, and I were mar- 
ried ear in 1939, Thad jus finished working for 
the Women’s Extension Dept., University of 
Saskatchewan and Ross was (caching al Lac 
Vert, Sask, 

‘When Ross rie to enlist he was advised that 
the could best serve his country by continuing to 
teach high school students, who upon graduation 
‘would be more acceptable to the armed forces 
because of age, reflexes, et than he was. We 
‘decided that since he was to continue teaching he 
Should get his Bachelor of Science of Bachelor of 
Aris and that T would return t0 teaching to 
finance his year at University. This deision was 
made in laie August or early September, 1939 
When most teaching postions had been file. 

‘Bud Richmond, @ friend of my brother-in- 
law Larry Homer, was teaching at Silver Steam, 
his second year, I think. He decided t0 join the 
Air Force. ‘The school inspector, now called 
‘Superintendent, told Ross that he was looking for 
‘replacement for Bud and alter an interview with 
the chairman of the school board, Frank Ren- 
all, was hired, 

T spent avery happy year at Silver Stream. 1 
boarded at Lloya's and enjoyed the friendship of 
Taurine Lloyd, avery cheerful, bappy person. [ 
emember the first time I saw her litle nices and 
nephew, the twins, Barry and Bonnie and Audrey 
‘vas in grade [. Their mother, Myrna kept house 
for us in the 1970's. She was a dear frend of my 
second cousin, Mrs. Florence Van Egmond, who 
hhad come from the same place in Ontario as 
‘Myrna’ mother, Mrs. Lloyd. Myma became a 
dear friend of ours, too, and later we quite often 





























Visited her in Tisdale, and also her daughter, 
‘Audrey and her husband and family of boss. 

‘A new family moved to the Siler Stream 
District either inthe Fall of 1939 or the spring of 
15H In memory can se them walking to schoo! 
on the morning of thir first day. They were the 
Righi's! They were all lovely children, very 
friendly and out-going, a credit to thelr parents 
and upbringing. 

This ia memory of a little beginner who 
came to me during recess One morning bursting 
with indignation, saying, “Mrs. Homer, ever 
thin’s making me so mad! I've lost my dog and 
ny hear is broken!” She had seen her dog fol- 
Towing a car on the road past the school 

silver Stream Was such a lovely name for a 
school, Many a time Laurine and I strolled down 
toitsbanks especially when the ferns were at their 
test inthe spring. 

The ladies club was very active. I hope i stil 
axis. They sponsored dances, box socials and 
ther community undertakings. Everyone had a 


food time at these events which were held in the 
School, young and old mingled freely. 

TT anyone ses or hears this "memory" which 
doesn't contain your name, be assured that 1 
aver’ forgotten you itis only your name that 


cludes me, not you. 


ERNEST AND EVELYN HORNEY 
‘submitted by daughter, Donna 

‘My parents, Ernest and Evelyn Horney, and 
family, Macbeie, Harry, Daleand 1, Donna, (= 
Clearwater history) came to the Waterfield Dis 
trict in October of 1933, We came from Expanse, 
Sask in the depression years to escape drought, 
‘rnd and grasshoppers. Times in that area were 
‘ery hard, Growing grain was almost impossible 
We supplemented our income by sling milk (0 
the village. We lived two miles from town so we 
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Grove the horses and buggy or democrat (the two 
seater version). We children delivered this milk 
‘which was bottled in glass quarts and pints, 

before me went to school each morning. In sum 
mer holidays when the weather was hot, We took 
ita night, to insure ie was stil sweet by morning. 

‘Wealways considered the evening rip fun but the 
morning “shift” was differen, for me at leat. 1 
couldn't bear being late for anything. This one 
‘morning we would have been late fr school, so 
sot the great idea that we would deliver the milk 
‘tits recess. AT 9:30, my mom got some phone 
calls from folks wondering where their milk was, 

She, of course, was unaware of my decision and 
couldn't imagine what had happened. I you 
think didn't get that bright idea again, you are 
right! 

The government agreed to move usto Armley 
via CPR, no charge, on the condition we would 
ro longer receive the $$ per month “relief” 
cheque we had been getting. The word "relief" is, 
the present word “welfare”, I presume. Dad 
travelled in the box car with the machinery and 
furniture, so he could attend to the animals 
housed in weal car 

“The rest ofthe family came by arto Tisdale, 
‘courtesy of & friend. Our other sister, Dorothy, 
was living with Dad's nice, Viola ‘Allan and 
boing to school there. We stayed with them unt 
Dur possessions arrived. 

1 had been agreed that we would rent Fred 
Dances farm NW 36-47-14-W2, now owned by 
Norman Nicklen. To begin with we were living 
with Mr. and Mrs, Dance in theirhouse. We were 
Unhappy with this arrangement, One day about 
six weeks later, Herman Smith came to talk 10 
Dad. Herman ‘lived on SE 2-48-14-W2, now 
farmed by Norman Nicklen. He said he was 
joing to spend the winter in the bush and asked i 
tre would care to live in their house. We could, 
also take our animals there. In exchange Dad was, 
fo care for Herman's livestock, put up some 
‘wood and get a summer's supply’ of river ice for 
him, Dad traded him a horse for a stack of ost 
sheaves, He gaveusall he wheat sraw we needed 
land Dad was able to get some oat straw from Mr 
Finney, This was a very good arrangement and 
things worked out very well for us, Herman 
{ida’t know us at all, so we were deeply grateful 
that he trusted us to cate for his animals and 
hhome, We had an enjoyable winter living in that 
cozy house. 

Harry and I attended Waterfield School. 1 
can well remember the apprehension I felt about 








beginning school. felt ike astranger in a foreign 


land, which of course I was. I thoughe the stu 
dents would think las diferent. Te was no tim 
until {felt ike one of them, we weren't different 
at all! Loma Berry told me years later, she fet 
exactly the same way, thinking 1 would know 
more than they did and would be “cityfed" 
because I had been attending a town school. We 
made lasting friendships. My classmates were 
Margaret and Lorna Berry, Fay Schiltroth and 
Dorothy Clearwater. I don’t recall if there were 
any boys or not! We were in grade X and used 
correspondence courses. These cost $2 pet year, I 
belive. We were pleasantly surprised to find the 
School board supplied all the scribbles, text- 
books, pens and pencils, etc. They also bought 
CCaristmas gifts for the students and pre-schoo!- 
fxs and generous bags of candy, nuts and 
ranges. We saved our goody bags and shared 
them at home at Christmas as we coulda’t afford 
such luxuries that year, Our teacher was Susie 
Gerrish She gave me the book “Keeper of the 
Bees,” its stil one of my favorite books and I 
have read it many ims 

“This was uch & beautiful country, we thought 
it a bit of heaven with tees, grass, vers and 
bridges, We were impressed vith all the winter 
birds, There were many more different kinds st 
tha ime then there are nov. The squires were 
feat source of amusement for us as we didn't 
have any in the south but we did have lots of 
gophers 

Th was realized during the winter that Me, 
Dance wouldn't live up to his verbal agreement 
regarding renting his land and providing housing 
for us. Dad was able to ren the SE 7-48-18-W2 
Inthe spring of 1934. We were then in the Ditton 
Park Sehoo! District but the Waterfield School 
Board allowed Harry and I to finish the school 
term at Waterfield 

A few years later Dad bought land from 
Philip Wrigley, Se. It was SW and NW 5-88-13 
'W2, now owned by Rene Chabot. Mom and Dad 
lived there for 24 years, then bought a house in 
Aylsham and retired there, My parents were both 
00d Chistian people, devoted to family and 
Working in the church and community. Mom 
acted as midwife and helped usher many babies 
into the world She had such a regal bearing and 
loved caring for the sick. She was truly avery 
lovely lady. Mom died in July of 196 athe age 
of 71. Later Dad remarried and lived in 
Kamloops, B.C. He died in February of 1976 at 
the age of §7. They are buried in Aylsham Ceme- 



























tery, We abo lost alte sister, euby, aged eight, 
who died at Expanse and is buried there. 

Maebelle married Keith Sproxton of Pon- 
trilas and they lived at Flin Flon, Man. where 
Keith died in July of 1966, They had seven chil- 
<ren. She has since marred Bll Burton and they 
live at Swan River, Man, Dorothy macried Bert 
Campbell of Ditton Park and they farmed there. 
‘They now live in Neepawa, Man., Bert's former 
home town and they have six children, I married 
Wilf Clearwater of Carlea. We make our home in, 
Nipawin and we have three children, Har ma 
ried Margot Squires and they reside in 
Weymouth, England. They have two childcen. 
Dale married Mildred Malwitz, they have two 
children and live i Saskatoon, 

This north country has been good to our 
family and we have been truly blessed 
Remember friends, "Life is fragile, handle with 
prayer 











DIANE (CONRON) HORWATH 

Pm the second child of Dalton and Evelyn 
CConron. Iwas bora in Nipawin on Aug. 1951.1 
fattended Manlius School having Mrs. Van- 
Blaricum as my teacher. After Manlius closed 1 
then attended school in Ridgedale. Iwasa mem- 
ber of the choir at the United Church in Armley 
During my yeas of growing up, 1 was a frequent 
visitor atthe York family farm 
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I moved to Prince George, B.C. in 1976 and 
married Alber Horwath on Nov. 13,1976, Alber 
is formerly of Mistatim. 

We have three children: Melinda, Sept. 24, 
1973, Dwayne, Oct. 10,1977 and Darrell Dec. 18, 
1930, 

‘We live ina two storey white house on eit 
acres on the Hart Highvvay in Prince George and 
have a hors, calf, pigs and chickens. We own 
and operate a logging truck, 

















We frequently come back to Armley to visit 
family and fiends inthe district. 


TARAS HRYHOR 
1, Tara (Terry) was 9 years old when I came 
to Waterfield. 1 had just completed my first 
schedule of teaching in Highworth, Sask, ia the 
Batdeford school district. My home was in 
Apisham, Sask. end we lived on a farm one half 
leat of same. My experience was very nom 
sa but my determination and inatve very much 
in my favour. My salary for 1947-48 would have 
ben in the realm of $1200, For the full erm plus 
the residence accomodation (Teacherage.) It Was 
4 comiderable improvement over my previous 
Experience which was considered an isolated area 
and being on my own was a challenge for @ 
young, single and learning individual 

"My classroom was atypical rural school and it 
had about 25 students from Grades 1 to X 
Grades IX and X were students who took corre- 
spondence courses but turned to me only on 
asjgnments which necded some coaching. The 
students developed a good relationship and dist 
pline was priority. Yet T seldom i ever used the 
Strap. T might say tht the days went quickly but 
the evenings were long and somewhat lonely as 
there were few people of my age to communicate 
with, 

Several events will long be remembered as 
‘hey were etched permanently during that memo~ 
rable year. 

Teas a cold winter with lots of snow and at 
best I would get town on the occasional Satur 
day. This one particular Saturday, I went to tows 
manly because {had just purchated anew radio, 
and I needed a battery. Coming back, I gota ride 
‘ith a neighbor. He lived directly one ale north 
Of my residence and rather than follow the road 
and walk around, T took a short cut. 1 was 
warmly dressed but the night alr was cold and 
with my battery pack and some groceries, 1 fol- 
lowed the fence line so as not to get ost. Needless 
to sy, the sow was a couple of feet deep and I 
sept breaking through and wondering i should 
return It seemed ike hours but finally managed 
to get to home base and Iwas overjoyed with my 
radio working wel 

Armley was a small town with very little 
shopping places and a hotel, Occasionally, I went 
infor a beer 21 was the age limit — but I turned 
20in January) and there, with another teacher Ed 
Klapoushak, we would have a couple of draft, It 
was customary that one of the old timers would 





























buy everyone a round which meant maybe eight 
or customers. We would also have occasion 0 
fake a bus to Nipawin and there we may” go 
bowling and sometimes stay overnight and come 
back Sunday. This was rather adventurous and 
involved'a walk home from Armley 

My neighbor immediately next door was Roy 
Schiltfoth and his wife who were a fairly young. 
couple. Immediately in the opposite direction 
‘was another Schiltoth family and their daughter 
Mildred was in grade X. T can stil recall when 1 
‘went to visit them one afternoon and I felt awk 
‘ward as, when I crawled through the barbed wire 
fence, the snow gave under me and ripped a big 
hole in the seat of my pants. It seemed that even 
when they insisted I stay, Tepe saying Ihave to 
ro. 

I distinctly recall the spring of 1948 and 1 
realized Waterfield was never more appropriately 
named. The Carrot River bridge in the direction 
‘of Nipawin was covered with water about three 
Feet over the roadway. Water was everywhere 
and we closed school for a week. I decided 10 
walk to Aylsham and I therefore followed the 
railway rack a this was the ony route out. 

Waterfield did not have much community 
activities excep forthe Gospel Hall on the road 
to Armley which seemed lke a Sunday sched. 

[was probably 30 yeas later that | decided 10 
visit the area with my wife and four daughters. 1 
was relating to them the school, the teacherage 
and the auliary buildings. When we came to the 
area, the school was no longer there and it 
seemed I had waited too long. Whea we drove 
back to the highway we turned right and we had 
hot gone very far when to my pleasant surprise, 
there was Waterfield 8.D. #2678, moved to Its 
new location 

My memories take me back tothe two room 
teacherage where electricity and telephone did 
not exist and the cold winter mornings I dreaded 
toget out of bed. The house was scold asiceand 
would jump out of bed, race around, light some 
papers to get the tin heater going and stand 














shivering over the ire and gradually get the place 
‘warmed up. Then go (0 the school room and 
repeat the proces, 

‘Waterfield School had a toboggan side inthe 
riddle of the yard. Tt was built of lumber and 
probably about IS fect high. The children would 
bring ther sleds, climb the stairs and slide down 
fone after another. There were no facilities for 
skating or hockey and summer sports were pri- 
marily softball and field activities. 


CLARA (HALLADAY) HUGHES 

T was born in Churchville, Ont. and came 
‘west 10 Saskatchewan with my parents Robert 
land Rachel Halladay when I was nine months 
‘ld. I grew up in the Gilroy area, northwest of 
Moose Taw and attended the rural school inthe 
area, I was able to take grades IX and X through 
‘correspondence courses (which was a high asthe 
‘correspondence courses went at that time). [had 
hoped to become a nurse, so when I had com 
pleted grade XI applied tothe Hospital in Moose 
Taw to enter the fall class for training. Unfortu 
nately for me that class was full, and T was 
advised 10 re-apply in the spring. During the 
Winter the standard was raised to grade XII, so 
iny hopes of becoming a nurse were gone. How- 
fever, found work as a hired gtl (as we were 
called) to help in farm homes in and around the 
farea, One summer I worked for the local tele= 
hone and pos office. 

Tn the summer of 1981 my brother Gordon 
Halladay drove north with a team of horses and a 
wagon and homesteaded in the area northeast of 
Nipawin. Conditions on the prairie continued to 
deteriorate and in the fall of 1933 my parents 
fecided to g0 north. They gota homestead in that 
Same area, and I went with them, 

Tn the fall of 1933 my brother and his wite 
worked through the harvest season fora family 
‘who lived not too far from Armley. In March 
1934 we got word through them that the Clayton 
amily neat Armley were looking for someone to 
help as hired gil, and tha's when I came to the 
‘Armley district. Iwas there from March till the 
fend of October i934 I recall many happy memo~ 
‘es of the time I spent with the Clayton family. 
‘They were busy days but also fun and happy 
days. We have kept in contact over the years and 
T have treasured the friendship shared with the 
family members. 

Daring my time there I met my future hus— 
‘band Roy Hughes of Weyburn, Sask. He had 
‘come north to find work because of crop failure 











in the south, We were married in November and 
returned to Weyburn where we farmed until 946. 
‘Then we bought a farm in the Midale area south- 
cast of Weyburn where we farmed until 170 
Because of the health problems we retired to 
‘Weyburn where [stl live. We have tree sons, 10 
grandchildren and six great-grandchildren. My 
husband passed away in December, 1982. 

The farms my brother and parents home- 
steaded are now under Tobin Lake. My brother 
and sister-in-law moved t0 Nipawin from their 
homestead a number of years ago and still reside 
there. My parents also lived in Nipawin for sev= 

ral years. Dad passed away in 971 and Mother in 
1988, 

Tam retired but am involved in church and 
‘community eroup activites, Lam also active in 
the Sours Valley Regional Care Center Volun- 
{eer Services Program, 














JOHN RICHARD (JACK) HUGHES 

He was born near Cardiff, Wales and trained 
asa butcher there before coming to Canada. He 
Farmed the NW 22-48-14 W2 from 1913 to 1928 
He and a Mr, Barber batched together. He was 
called in by farmers who had catle, to doctor 
ailing cows, especially when they had trouble 
calving 

1 1928 he moved to acabin somewhere along 
‘the White Fox River and later that year he moved 
to what is now the eat side of Choiceland town 
He moved to Kelowna, B.C. in 1987 or 958 and 
died therein 196, 


BETHEL (SMITH) HULL 

‘Twas born in 1936 in the bedroom om the 
farm, third daughter of Herman and Evelya 
Smith, They named me Bethel Louise, and called 
me Betty. Dad had been on our haf section since 
his parents had come homesteading from 
Toronto and Birmingham, England, about 908 
Mom was Evelyn Grant, born in Chesterville 
Ont and had come west with her parents as @ 
small gil seeking a drier climate, as my grand 
mother suffered from asthma. They moved to 
Calgary in 1908, and then in 1916, they took up 
farming in the Willowdale District, nine mils 
south of Melfort, where they farmed until 1924 
‘They then moved into Melfort svhere Grandpa 
was a Gnsmith, Mom went to Normal School in 
Saskatoon and taught around the Melfort Dis- 
tect fora couple years before she and Dad mar 
ried. In 1930, Dad took her to Waterfield. They 




















‘nee the first couple to be married in the then new 
Melfort United Church, 

(My ezlest recollection of transportation was 
ina bugay behind @ horse, Our lunch would be 
packed in box under the seat and we would be 
fff tothe Gospel Hall co meet with neighbours; 
Mac Schiltroths', Clifton Allchins', Edwin and 
Grandma Allchin, Len and Adelaide Jones and 
Imma Brown of Pontrilas to worship and have 
Say School. When the roads were dry in the 
spring, we would go in an old Desoto car with a 
fabric roof and reclining front seat. Grandpa 
sted to drive Grandms in his litle Ford pick up 
teac, In winter, theze was a team of horses and a 
sigh with straw in the bottom and lots of 
blankets, When we went to Armley for groceries, 
Dad would tie our home-made sled on behind. 
We would take turns riding there or on the rin 
ners atthe Back ofthe sleigh or be pulled on our 
‘Mismuch the same as water-skingis done today 

Tnsummer we rode our bicycles the mile anda 
half to school and in winter we skied or went in 
the van with neighbors, the MeLachlans. Later 
‘on we used a low toboggan behind retired race 
horse “Dusty” with Joan and Clifton Roney 
Dusty stil loved to race and it ook two of us to 
holder back. One day, Joan came near breaking 
her leg on the school gate-posts as Dusty gal 
leped into the yard and the toboggan flew around 
Ihe coener. The rest of us had bravely baled out 
and Joan's weight was not enough to slow Dusty 
down when another horse felt ike racing. 

Tused to love to be with Dad and went when 1 
could to hal firewood out ofthe spruce bluff on 
ur south quarter, or straw from a strawpile for 
bedding for the cattle. After the horses were 
unhitched, Dad would take them down to the 
Leather River and chop hole in the ce for them 
todrink. When the iver was low or when it froze 
to the bottom, he would melt snow in big tank 
made from two half bartels welded end to end 
land water the stock. It took a lot of snov— 
imcking to water a team of horses, thre or four 
cows, plus young stock twice a day. Chore time 
‘was a companionable tite and Dad always wel- 
fomed my company and never seemed to tire of 
endless questions. He was cheery and humerous 
a good story teller. I preferred being out in his 
company (0 being in the house doing jobs or 
reading a book. Sometimes Audrey and i would 
Play games but she always won and then T was 
‘content to Tether go back to her book. My two 
‘olde sisters were avid readers, 

Saturdays were busy days inthe winter time. 

















‘The house had to be dust-mopped and scrubbed, 
the homemade mats shaken outdoors, the dust= 
ing done and the baths and shampoos. All week 
long after school we filled a rectangular tn tank 
‘that sat nex othe cook stove, wth snow. One of 
‘us had to carry in heater wood, one cooksiove 
‘wood (which was split smaller) andthe other one 
snow. T think these jobs were rotated as 1 
remember doing all three although not with much 
speed, as T was a dreamer and could sit for an 
hhour in the woodpil leting my imagination run 
loose, At any rate, by Saturday, the tank should, 
bye full the top with snow water. This supplied 
all our water needs in winter — drinking, cook 
ing, cleaning, laundry and baths! 

‘Saturday afternoon we got a shampoo and 
then our air was wound around strips of rags, 
the rag wound back up around the hair and ted 
atthe top. The big copper boiler would be put on 
the back of the stove and be filled with water to 
heat. The reservoir of the cookstove was also 
‘Kept fulland would ge so hott would boil. After 
supper the kettle was filled and refilled for heat 
ing and finally the stage was set. Since we wer all 
sirls, we tried to arrange this scene while Dad was 
fout doing chores. The big tin bathtub was 
brought in and set before the oven door. Hot 
water was ladle into a depth of two inches and 
old added to the proper temperature. Then we 
‘would step in and proceed with our bath. How I 
hated having my back washed! Ie seemed like the 
Whole world had turned to ice. As soon as one 
was done, more hot water would be added and 
the next one had her turn. Te never failed that 
somewhere down the line Dad would Finish the 
chores and come in, stomping the snow off his 
Feet in the porch. We usually anticipated his 
arrival with Joy and ran to kiss him, but not on, 
bath night. Mom would hold up & Blanket t0 
protect us from the ley gale and then call out {0 
Dad to proceed. The door would open and the 
coldest blast of air imaginable would swiel across 
the floor and enclose us in its frosty embrace 
Dad could never get in fast enough and close the 
door quickly enough o suit us. Bathrooms were a 
seldom heard of luxury in those days. Everyone 
hhad a shanty out back. In the winter chemical 
toilets chat vented ito the stove pipe were much 
appreciated addition. 

The Finnie family were close neighbors of 
‘ours in those early days. When they moved, they 
fave each of us girls apiece of fancy china which 
‘westil have and treasure. Mine isa cream pitcher 
‘with small lavender roses on it 











mn 1949, Raymond and Ethel Gregory moved 
con to what used to be my Uncle Huber ’s farm, 
Where they had daughter Lois. They later 
moved to Arborfield where Ethel taught Schoo! 
and their daughter Margaret was born. After 
they moved to Manitoba, Lorna was born to 
them. Raymond is now gone but Ethel remarried 
to Keith Eston. They and the girls all live at 
Portage la Prarie, Man. Lois has a suite in my 
sister Audrey's basement. 


‘Auction sales were a highlight of the year, 
usually in the spring or fall. When a family 
decided to move, they usualy had a sale and sold 
their gous and chattels, making cravling ight 
and paying thelr expenses with the proceeds of 
theauetion, These sales were a community event 
Te seemed they started in the morning and we 
children would join the crowd and the fun after 
School. The women of the district would supply 
Sandwiches, cakes and an endless supply of cof 
Te. As the auctioneer moved from room fo room 
and then out into the yard to dispose of the 
‘machinery, livestock and the tools, his mes- 
‘merizing chant became an exhileating force to 
bring carefully saved pennies and dollars from 
the deepest pockets and out into eireulation. It 
‘was a friendly time 10 visit with neighbors. The 
‘women in the house gossiped with friends they 
hhad not seen for months and new babies were 
‘admired. The men outside joked and chatted as 
they waited fr the items their Farm needed £0 80 
‘on the block, hopefully for a good del 


1945 marked our childhood as the year we 
sed the roof” om the house, changing it from 
‘cory four-roomed cottage to big hip roofed 
farm home with three bedrooms upstairs, This 
was another neighborly time as a “Bee” was 
called. Neighbors came from all around to tear 
Off the old roof, raise the new rafters and com- 
plete the new roof. Mom cooked their meals, 
Dundled up against the March chil, underneath 
all the activity, without mishap except for one 
Tong leg coming through the cling and almost 
Tanding in the soup pot! 

In 1949, Mom and Dad decided to get a house 
in Arborfield where we could go 10 high school 
and we could stil live ax a family, rather than 
boarding out. The next few years we spent the 
summers on the farm and winters in town. Dad 
‘moved the livestock back and forth in his three 
quarter ton International truck so often they 
‘became accustomed to it. Inthe winter, the milk 
he sold supplied our groceries along with the 




















produce Mom canned and froze from our large 
arden. 

Tm 1982, my oldest sister Daryl went to the 
Winnipeg Children's Hospital to tain as a nurs. 
In1953, Audrey let for Melfort to take a business 
course and in January 1984, I followed Daryl 10 
Winnipes where I also obtained my Register 
Nurse diptoma atthe Children’s Hospital. Upon 
‘graduation, Daryl and I returned to Work in the 
‘Arborfeld’ Union Hospital for a while. Ten 
‘months after, Dar) marred Allan Macfarlane of 
Glen Ewan, Sask. 

T worked at Arborfild for 18 months and 
then left in 1958 witha gil friend, another nurse, 
to travel in Briain and Europe for six months 
Duting the last three months we worked in 
Belfast as Pediatric nurses for $72. a month, half 
‘of which was spent on room and board. At the 
fend of the year, Audrey sent me my fare and I 
‘came homme in time for Christmas. Ieland was 8 
beautifel country and we enjoyed our stay there 
very much, But st was mot the place to get rich 
auiek 

In January, 1959, Audrey and I packed our 
belongings in her Vauxhall car and moved to 
Winnipeg to lve together and pursue our careers 
She worked asa legal stenographer and I, back © 
hursing at Children’s. We spent 1 happy months 
together until [heard wedding bells ringing and 
decided 10 change careers 

Frank Hull of Winnipeg and I were marriedin 
November of 1959, Recently bereaved of his irs 
wife, he rowght to our marriage Ted, age 8 and 
Sherry, almost 6, This was our family for the next 
five years. During this time I worked as a Ped- 
atric Nurse in St. Boniface, Man. 

T1964, sve decided to increase our family and 
s0 David Murray joined us. He was ati all 
ff us. Sherry could iy out he skis at babysit- 
{ing and Ted had someone to whom he could 
‘impart all his accumulated knowledge. Tn 196, 
‘Autrey Gayle and Louisa Dayle entered the Hl 
scene and completed our family 

‘Today Ted is married in Winnipeg with two 
children: Brian (10) and Marcie (8) Fes a Chis- 
tian Councellor and his wife, Lorna, is a nurse 
‘Sherry married Steve Histed, an electronic tech 
nici, They lve in Winnipeg and have two chil- 
dren; Mikey (2) and Ashley (9 months). David 
‘works in construction in the Calgary area and 
plays hockey whenever he ges the chance. Gayle 
‘works inthe office of Relax tn in Calgary as @ 
reservation clerk and Dayle as a child attendant 
ina daycare in Calgary. 





























‘When we marred, Frank had his own truck 
ing business. A year anda half later he took up 
hisold trade as. inotype operator in the printing 
business so he could be at home more with the 
family. From there he went to truck mainte- 
tance, and except for seven years spent in Real 
sate and Property Management, has been a 
Maintenance Supervisor most of the time. He 
worked fist for Reimer Express Lines in Win- 
tipeg, then in 1971 with CP Transportation in 
Calgary. He is presently director of FH Mai 
ance Ltd. in Calgary, servicing the Reimer and 
Associated companies’ Fleets of trucks. 

‘When Dayleand Gayle were thee, [returned 
to the work force at the Deer Lodge Veterans 
Hospital in Winnipeg. I worked there fortwo and 
‘half years until our move to Calgary in 197 
After that, I didn't nurse for eight years ut was 
busy with Sunday School work out of West Hill- 
huts Gospel Hal where we were members and 
with home Bible studies which I enjoyed very 
uch, 

Tn 1980, after taking a refresher course; 1 
again 100k up nursing and have been at the Dr. 
Vernon Fanning extended Care Hospital in 
northeast Calgary ever since. I presently work as 
{rei staff nurse two to three days a week. 

Dad talked of retiring in 1968 and moving to 
the Winnipeg ares where they could be nearer 
their family. However, the Lord had things 
planned differently to what they anticipated. In 
February of 1967, Mom went into Saskatoon to 
have a thyroidectomy. Due to an undiagnosed 
‘ain tumor, she collapsed 48 hours later and the 
Lord took her home. Dad never recovered and he 
developed congestive heart failure and I8 months 
Tater had a massive heart attack. He survived but 
his memory was badly impaired. He lived 
another two and a half years, then he too went to 
bewith the Lord. Those who lived in ArborTield 
in the 1980's and 60's wil remember his earnest 
voice, preaching the gospel ona Saturday night in 
front of Cumming's General Store, where he 
always began, "Fellow citizens of Arborfield, 
And fellow travelers to eternity”. T wonder how 
many of them will meet him there? 

'As for us girls, we have many happy memo~ 
ries of a home filled with love, where we knew we 
‘were special to our parents for they often told us, 
fo, We look forwatd to our reunion with them 
‘when “we shall be caught up together with them 
In the air and so shall we ever be with the Lord” 
This only because, “Christ died for our sins” that 
wwe have this hope. As Dad had engraved on 














“Mom's tombstone in Silver Stream Cemetery 
“When I see the blood, 1 will pass over you" 
(Quotations from the Bible, | Thessalonians 4 
verse 17, Romans $ verse 8 and Exodus 12 verse 
13.) We are grateful to our parents for theirlove, 
their traning and their diligence in teaching us of 
God. 








JOHN ROYDEN HUNT 
‘submitted by Rodney Hu 

“ohn Royden was born to Albert and Eliz 
beth Hunt on July 22, 1883 at Gormley, Ont 
There he received his education with his brothers 
and sisters: Ethel, Tom, Annie, Joe, Ernest and 
Mabel John’s father, Albert, upon hearing of 
the new land and opportunites in the west, trav— 
elledto Tisdale, Sask, on a homesteader’s excur— 
‘Sion inthe summer of 1906. There he established 
ownership of land 12 miles north of Tisdale, 
‘SW-$-47-14-W2. On Sept. 29, of that year. he 
homesteaded on the NE-I8-#7-14-W2 and re 
{turned to Ontario to arrange for transer of his, 
family and farm machinery o their new home in 
the west 











‘The following spring, 1907, John and his 
brother, Tom, came by train t0 Tisdale. Tom 
arrived carly in the company ofthe John Mustard, 
family to make arrangements for the arrival of 
his brother, John, following in a few days with 
their setler's effects, These consisted of Wo 
horses, some machinery, partially assembled 
building material, some furniture and necessities 
tosustain themen "tl the following year when the 
rest ofthe family would arrive 

Upon reaching the farm they set about bol 
ing together the shack which they brought with 
them from their home in Ontario. This building 
served asa shelter for both man and beast, forthe 
horses were stabled at one end and the men had 
living quarters at the other. Some food was, 














‘brought with their supplies from Ontario and was 
supplemented with rabbit and other native wild 
life including bear, which made a delightful 
change from the usual rabbit stew. 

‘On May 21 of that year, John applied for his 
homestead on the SE-12-47-14-W2 and later in 
February of 1908 Tom applied for his homestead 
‘on SW-i6-47-14-W2, Both brothers were able to 
Work their homestead from their present resi~ 
‘dence on ther father’s land. Later they were t0 
build on their own homesteads 

Inthe spring of 1908 John and Tom's oldest 
Sister, Ethel and her husband, John MeNait, 
arrived from the east. They brought with them, 
Emest, the youngest brother in the Family. In 
November of that year John's parents and the 
femaining members of his femal joined them. 
‘They brought with them more machinery and 
supplies including a Decker steam tractor and 
threshing machine. Work set about seriously that 
‘winter to cut down timber which they hauled out 
‘Of the bush. Later they constructed a small saw 
mill to make lumber for more construction on the 
new homesteads. The back breaking work of 
Clearing and breaking new land followed in the 
Summer. Heat, mosquitoes, and lies were a con 
stant threat tothe horses and men during these 
tatly days, Groceries and mail were obtained in 
‘Tisdale uni small stores were established inthe 
area and mail routes were set up. About this time 
the community of “Auto Road’ came into exis= 
tence, The late Ethel MeNalr, sister of John, has 
been credited with naming the community. One 
would never know how they should have such 
foresight to name it thus. Cars were stil a thing 
‘only read about and long in the future. 

Tn 12 John and Tom purchased an Avery 
steam tractor and separator. They threshed for 
‘many farms in the area, sometimes late into the 
‘winter months battling snow and cold tem= 
peratures. Moving the heavy machinery posed a 
Feal problem when fall rains made the ground 
Soft and unstable, Some years movement was 
only possible after frost made the ground firm 
land would carry the weight of the machinery 
‘The youngest brother, Emn, having made his 
homestead in the Arborfeld District, was usually 
the last one to have his threshing done due to the 
distance. After being alone most of the summer 
‘and fall, he anxiously awaited the arrival of the 
threshing evew who had to wait unil the ground 
had frozen to bring the machinery. When the 
crew was within hearing distance, they sounded 
the whistle on the engine. In Em's excitement 0 














ly again, and the prospects of having 
his own grain treshed, he dashed from hs shack 
tomeet them. Itwas only after greeting them did 
he realize he was only in his sock feet! 

Tn 1914 the First World War broke out in 
Europe and Job along with many of the local 
men enlisted to fight overseas, He was sent 10 
Belgium and later died of wounds received in 
battle on Nov. I 917. His body was laid to rest, 
in the Lyssenthock Military Cemetery in 
Belgium, The family sil ave in their possession 
letters written to his mother in which he details 
some of the hardships the soldiers were experi- 
fencing. Tt is with a great deal of respect and 
fsdmiration that I write this history for the men 
land women who so bravely lad dovn their Ives 
for our freedom and for opening up this new 
frontier in Saskatchewan, As we work out fields 
and harvest our crops may we always remember 
the people who laid down the footwork and have 
gone on before us. 





THOMAS EARLE HUNT AND 
FAMILY 
submitted by Alton Hunt 

My dad was born at Gormley, Ont., Oct. $, 
1885, Th the summer of 1906 my grandfather, 
Aber Hunt, came to Tisdale on & homesteader’s 
‘excursion and bought land 12 miles north of 
‘Tisdale the SW-5-47-14-W2, Then he returned 
to Gormley. 

Tn the spring of 1907 John, Dad’s brother, 
and Dad came west with setters’ effects which 
included two horses and some building materia 
which was to construct a housing for the horses 
land themselves, On arrival in Tisdale in March, 
‘which was supposed to be spring, they drove the 
bhorses with a wagon Toad of material out tothe 
and their dad had bought the year before. Haul 
ing out their material was not easy a there was 
about four feet of snow. ‘That summer Uncle 
Sohn and Dad started clearing the trees off the 
jana, 

For extra money Dad broke land for Ernest 
and Walter Guest with a inch plough, pullingit 
With the two horses at $2 an acre, 

‘The Local Improvement District had been 
formed in 1906 offering sew pioneers the priv- 
lege of working to pay taxes. Extra money after 
taxes could be used for groceries, Dad built pile 
driver, the frst inthe district. 

Inthe spring of 1908 his brother Ernest and 
Joh MeNair who mattied Ethel Hunt, Dad's 
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siaer, came west to live with Dad and Uncle 
Jon 
On Fet 





ruary I, 1908 Dad filed on a home- 
stead which was SW-16-47-16-W2, which was 
slose enough to his father's place 0 he could 
prove up on it from the 

Tn the fall of 1908 Dad’s father, Albert, his 
smother and two sisters, Annie (Mrs. Prank Ran~ 
da) and Mabel (Ms. Manuel Olson) and aso a 
brother, Joe, eame west. 

By 1913 Dad had proved up on his homestead, 
1d beter explain what the term "proved up"™ 
‘ean, Dad always said it meant that you bet the 
government S10 that you could live on your 
Homestead part time and break I acres a year for 
three years. Failing to do this you lost your S10, 
andthe lan. 

Church was held in different homes, socal 
evenings, dances and pienis in the summer 
months it was atone of these occasions Dad met 
Ethel Wallington, She was the third eldest of a 
family of eight. Her father, Charles Wallington, 
had come from Ontaio in 1905 and homesteaded 
the quarter where Runciman now stands 

Dad and Ethel were married June, 913. The 








wedding ceremony was performed at the Wale 
lngton home. After marriage they made their 
fist home on Dad's homestead, It was at this 
time Dad and Uncle John were owners of @ 

They stack 


Decker steam threshing outfit. 


threshed in late fll when the ground was frozen 
{ocarry the heavy equipment, In the later part of 
the winters they operated a saw mill which they 
had built. They also used the steam power for 
breaking land during the summer after it had 
‘been cleared of trees with axes, 

Dad and Mother lived on the homestead for 
four years. During this time my brother, Ear 
was born in 19! and my sister, Tona, in 1918 
‘Also, during this time Uncle John joined up in 
the First World War, going overseas and died of, 
‘wounds Nov. 4, 1i7. This left @ huge gap in 
Dad's life, not only losing a brother but also @ 
partner 

Dad and Mother decided to leave the home- 
stead to buy land in the Forester District. The 
homestead was divided by the Leather River, 
which was quite an obstacle, Dad bad to replace 
the bridge almost every year because of spring ice 
flow. The municipality didn't help with it 
because the bridge was not on a public road 
allowance, The homestead was sold to Bll Mus 
{ard in 1918, The farm inthe Forester Distict was 
the §19-46-14-W2 which is nine anda haf miles 
north of Tisdale. Tis Farm was across the road 
from Mother's parents homestead. 

In 1922, Allon, was born a¢ this farm and 
about eight years later a chosen daughter, Luella, 

as adopted to the family when she was nine. 
Dad helped put up the fist telephone line, 
which ran along the barbed wire fence. It oper 
‘on batteries and went as far east as New 
Osgoode. Each person had a number which was 
ranked out by hand. 

Dad helped in many community projects as 
well as being a director on the Connaught Tee 
phone Co. for 44 years, alsoon the Saskatchewan 
Wheat Pool Committe for 23 years, a member 
of the Connaught Fair when it was first 
organized. He was a councillor for Division Two 
from 1939 to 1965 for the R.M. of Connaught. In 
1965 Dad received the award and certificate for 
25 years of service atthe Municipal Convention 
in Saskatoon, 

In 1927 Dad sub-contracted a section of road 
building south of Tisdale on Highway 35, using 
horses to. move the dirt, At this time he had 
bought a 16 foot MeCormick-Decring combine, 
Encl and Mother took off the erop vile Dad 
worked on the road. 

In 1928 Dad weat to Regina, Sask, with @ 
Judging Class for farm boys. 

For many years he was on the session atthe 
































United Church in Runciman, then when moving 
to Tisdale at the United Church ther. 

Mother always had chickens, turkeys and a 
arden and helped with the milking of cows. She 
fold eggs in Tisdale to eafe's or traded them for 
sroceries. The cream was often made into butter 
dnd sold tothe St. Therese Hospital in Tisdale 

In 1949 Dad and Mother moved to Tisdale, 
where in 1963 they celebrated their “Golden 
‘Wedding Anniversary” 

Dad passed away May 1, 1969 and Mother 
followed him on Jan. 2,1977 after spending some 
time at Sasko Park Lodge and finaly at Parkland 
Hospital in Melfor. 





WILLIAM and ROSE HUNTER 
submitted by Jack and Dick 

William G. (Bill) Hunter was born in 
Inglewood, Ont, in 1895 and served with Cana 
dian Expeditionary Force in France from 
T9119}. After discharge from thearmy hecame 
to Saskatoon and joined the C.P.R. in 1920 

‘The CPR established its first station in 
Armley in 1926 because of the increased grain 
production in that area. Bill Hunter was the first 
Agent tothe area accompanied by his wife Rose 
fad sons Jack and Dick. The original sation was 
ft converted boxcar and the family’ lived in. a 
house just south ofthe Bill Olver place. A tradi 
tional station with living accomodation was built 
{in 1928. One of the Tavorite winter pastimes was 
playing “S00” oncea week inthe sation waiting 

‘Rose Morin was bora in Winnipeg 1900 and 
she and Bill were married in Kerrobert, Sask. in 
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1921. The boys were bora in Hardisty, Alta, Jack 
in 1923 and Dick in 925, Jack attended Manlius 
School in 1930 and for atime was the only child 
from town going to school. He was joined by 
Dick in 193. 

‘Rose moved with the boys to Vancowver in 
1939, inorder for them to attend high schoo. Bill 
left Armley and became a relief agent in various 
parts of Saskatchewan until September 1940 
Wren he was appointed agent in Hughenden, 
Alta. The Family joined him there 

‘Jack and Dick joined the RCNVR in Edmon- 
ton in 1942 and Bill and Rose moved to Van 
couver. Bill passed away in January 1950 and his 
wife in October 1975, 

Jack and his wife Marjorie along with Dick 
Eva returned to Armley Tor the homecoming 
‘Manlius Schoo! in 1980 
‘A favorite memory of Jack and Dick isthe 
Fide to school in horse drawn toboggan with May 
and Jim Staples 











ROBERT AND KATE JACKSON 

Robert Douglas (Bob) Jackson was the third 
child born to Mr. and Mrs. John J. Jackson ia 
Dauphin, Man. The family moved to Tisdale, 
‘Sask., in 91S. The members ofthe Jackson fam 
flyin the order of birth were, John J., Willam, 
Robert, Herbert, Thomas and sister, Nel. The 
Jacksons were cousins of Mr. and Mrs, Ben Nel 
‘who established the first boarding house evr in 
‘Tisdale. It was situnted om the east side ofthe 
Dog Hide River, 

(What a shame the original railway surveyors 
did not leave the place names, relating to the 
enigma of the “Tragic Skinned Dog Trilogy”, to 
its Leather finality inthe soft musial cadence of 
the original Cree Indians. Surely the legend 




















would unfold much more romantically to the 
thousands now speeding west from Tisdale on 
Highway Three. Especially to dog lovers!) 

‘The Jackson children started school at 


Dauphin, later at New Market rural, and atthe 
various schools at Tisdale. Both Mr. and Mrs, 
Jackson Sr, were deaf-mutes after suffering 
serie fever innfaney. They met while attending 
4 school for the deaf, 1 Believe in Winnipes. 
Consider the fortitude and courage this couple 
mst have possessed, not only 10 raise a Family 
but to pioneer under such circumstances. Cer 
‘unl i took all Kinds! Mr. Jackson was a eat 
pte by trade, 

A few ofthe native sons of Tisdale, who grew 
upwith the Jackson boysstillemain. (986) They 
report that the Jackson home was & gathering 
place for town boys — not only was there a 
Pleasant atmosphere —chey were absolutely free 
to vent their Youthful frustrations in any” 
sage your heart desired. The Jackson parents 
bere never the wiser! One fellow had the grace to 
suggest that the colloquialisms used couldn't 
have had a good influence on the youthful 
daughter, Nelle! One, then a youth now senior 
size states that some ofthe vistors were soon 
‘ableto converse, withthe senior Jacksons, in sign 
Innguaze. 

OF course, then as now, children could be 
ras. Some addressed the Jackson boys as the 

‘Dummy Jacksons" — a decided mistake! Bob 
especially, was one of those fortunate individuals 
that could, in the vernacular of the day, dive 
deeper, swim further and come out drier than 
mos of his competitors. Too, an English scout 
master at Dauphin had taught him the rudiments 
of boxing. (No daub the reverent gentleman had 
tensed the need.) A few of Bob's and hs sibling's 
‘ormentors learned respect the hard was 

Nelle Jackson died at Melfort in 1929 at 19 
years of age. Circumstances not-with-standing, 
the Jackson brothers grew up to be good citizens 
oftheir adopted districts and many were proud to 
‘count them among their friends 

Bob found employment in the thriving 
lumber camps and mills at Peesane and on the 
construction of the C.P.R. from Tisdale to 
Nipawin. He was also employed on the Guy 
Ennest and Graham Mustard farms at Auto 
Road before coming to the Ea Pearse farm at 
Siver Stream. There he was to stay for IB yeas 

Twas a pre-teener atthe time, so he conti 
uted to my education and was always ready 10 
come to my asistance. I grew to accept and love 














him asa brother. We were to share many things 
throughout years of close association, He always 
referred to me as The Kid” and continued fo 
call me by that name even after I had a grown 
family of my own. 

Tn 1926 Bob bought the SW-13-47-14-W2, 
‘one half mile from my home. Bob never did have 
{telephone but on a clear day he and I could 
‘communicate quite comfortably. We could have 
‘Shared one dog! He batched some in his own, 
home but continued to spend most of his time at 
Pearse's, especially winter months which Dad 
invariably spent inthe lumber woods 

Jn 1938 Bob married Mona Kay (Kate) Frew 
from the Cotton Wood District, north of Pense, 
Sask. Kate was a sister of the late Eva Hunt of 
New’ Osgoode. Kate was for some years 
employed in that area. She was acapable, thrifty 
‘woman and a great community worker. She and 
Bob were the only two people of my immediate 
acquaintance that could manage to make a com= 
fortable living from a quarter section of land. 

grew to like and respost Kate — an uneasy 
affection mixed with apprehension — for T 
always considered her more than a ite psyehic 
dnd alvays entertained the uncasy feling that 











She could read my thoughts. Impossible? Con 
fider this: It was che winter of the big snow 
1983-54 and sometime prior to snow removal on 
‘a municipal basis. True, snow clearing on roads 
‘vas undertaken through snow plough clubs but 
conjoinuity was non-existent 


The snow 
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ploughed road ended at our place and to the east 
tras an expanse of drifted snow. Kate and Bob 
tvere more of less isolated. In Tact you weighed 
‘well any inclination to go to town that winter and 
pradent people left frome at the first hint of 
breeze. (That was the winter “Tunnel Vision” 
‘came into vogue and prominence.) Now where 
tras I? Ab yes, Unknown to us Bob was verging 
‘on pneumonia and Kate's assortment of home 
remedies and concoctions (She had many) were 
fot Bringing relic The wonder drugs ofthe war 
years were by now readily avallable. Kate walked 
own the drifted road to our place, Barbara was 
hhome and distressed because n0 help seemed 
possible. Gordon was already at Tisdale.” Kate 
‘wasn’t that concerned; “She would get in touch 
With him mentally and have him phone.” Of Title 
Faith, Barbara avowed “If Gordon called home 
{see if anything was needed that would certainly 
be a firs”, Undismayed, Kate phoned Dr. 
Wright, who in turn phoned the prescription t0 
the drug store, She then waited by the telephone 
in quiet anticipation. Soon after 1 phoned. 1 
don't remember being unduly surprised when 
Kate answered — "Mr. Man’, (ler name for 
Bob when fe wasn’t quite conforming) “was 
Gite il and 1 was to pick up @ prescription at 
Lacroix. 

T wonder how many rural people remember 
what a hassle it used (o be to obtain a supply of 
Stove coal about the time the oll space heaters 
were becoming popular? First the local elevator 
gent took orders and when enough were 
feceived he ordered a box ca Full, to be delivered 
by rail It invariably arrived on the most misera~ 
bly cold day of the winter 

‘Towards the end of January in 1984 i¢ hap- 























pened again! I shouted up and informed Bob that 
The coal was expected in on Thursday”. The 
day arrived and with it the usual inclement 
weather. T had just managed t0 start my 139 
pick-up; no mean feat in those days or at anytime 
prior to farm electrification. 1 had just backed 
but of the garage when I noticed Bob coming 
‘with his team hitched toa sleigh. He was hunched 
‘over in the box looking most cold and miserable 
Touggested he stable his team. We would load his, 
coal in the track and then transfer ito is sleigh 
for final delivery. He accepted the offer without 
protest — unusual for Bob, He later explained 
Kate had stipulated, She would contact Gordon 
by telepathy. He, in turn would offer 10 haul 
ther coal by truck, ee, just exactly and inthe 
equence it had occured. “And” she continued, 
“Mir. Man, don't you refuse his offer as you are 
sill sick man.” And these are Justa few of the 
reasons [always considered my good friend was 
psychic, 

Now I wonder — is it possible that Kate's 
peychedelic antenna was more intimately tuned 
fo my wave length than to other friends and 
neighbors? Could i be that T am, or was, 
perfect fil for people with extrasensory persep- 
Ton? The perfect patsy? Deliver me from bypno- 

Kate and Bob, through their marred yeas, 
soquired some ine milking Ayrshire cows aswel 
as some registered Angus beef cattle. They abo 
kept a Nock of Leghorn chickens and supplied 
ges to Smith Hatcheries, Kate worked very ard 
at these various enterprises and wore a suit of 
Coveralls for outside duties. These, she had 
Washed so. many times they acquired a faded 
olor peculiar to them only! It is not hard forme 
to envisage her sil, so aired, flitting about the 
fold Jackson farmstead about her mundane 
‘utes. 














"The Jacksons arose with the sun. On one early 
morning excursion for the milk cows, Bob 
noticed a black object asleep, partly covered by 
‘Some tall waving brome grass, Believing it one of, 
his Angus yearlings and paying lite attention, be 
nudged it awake with his boot. A huge Black beat 
Brose to his majestic eight and woofed in pro- 

Bob had litte recollection of reaching the 
adjoining toad shouting “Kid, Kid fetch the 
‘zune there's a bear after my calves”. Out doing 
Iocnng chores 1 heard him atthe first bellow, 
‘diagonally across a quarter setion, and was on 




















zy way in minutes with ewo guns but lite 
‘We were two years into the eeond world war, 
Factories were turning out ammunition by the 
ship load but little was available for the home 
from. A farmer was able to obtain a couple of 
hoes for varmint control, once only during the 
aration and then only by special permit — fre~ 
(quently delayed by government inefficiency and 
fel tape, OF course everyone flocked for their 
fair share of the rationed article — whether or 
‘ot they had a weapon to fire it from. I believe 
‘hac much ofthe ammunition, so obtained, is sill 
stored away in the dowmstairs close. 
“Thebest I could muster in that emergency was 
three 2 gauge shot shells and four rifle ballets. 1 
proffered Bob the shot gun 
"The Dear took off across a fcld of tall green 
ats with Bob and his Colle dog in swift pursuit. 
Bale it or not, but hampered by the tangled 
cats and the dog, he could make better time than 
the bear. Every time Bob got close enousls he 
raked the bear with bird shot, even after his three 
rounds were expended he continued the pursuit. 
By dint of much hollering, barking and fast 
foot work Bob and Collie were able to turn the 
bear back past my ambush. By more luck than 
management I executed a heart shot. Certainly 
‘one of my better efforts. That bear was huge! 
‘We didn’t hunt alot but [have such pleasant 
memories of the few times we did. Really Bob 
‘rar much too tenderhearted to be a successful 
hunter, although he was an excellent rifle shot. 
Tn the spring of 1987, neighbors noticed @ 
pronounced change in Kates personality. Wor~ 
fied, her good friend, Barbara Pearse, insisted 
she see a doctor, something Kate was 
reluctant to do, She was referred (oa specials. 
Tony Marshall, Bob, Barbara and I drove her to 
Saskatoon. It vasa sad tip, I believe weallhad a 
premonition of dark days ahead. We were met at 
the University Hospital by members of Kate's 
family from Pense, Sask 
‘On May 7, 1957 she underwent surgery fora 
malignant brain tumor. Kate was never really 
Conscious after. She was returned to the St 
‘Therese Hospital at Tisdale. Just as the sunrise 
heralded in a beautiful September morning Kate 
slept away. Her sprit was sped on its way by an 
impassioned prayer by Eugenie, one ofthe sweet 
sites of Evron, then in charge ofthe hospital. 
‘One would have had to bea skeptic indeed not to 
be reassured that somewhere beyond that flam 
ing sunrise something better awaited! 














Bob was devastated by her death. He was @ 
person that really needed to be surrounded by 
fender loving care and affection. Bob and Kate 
‘ever had any children, He continued to farm but 
abhorred living alone, Bob spent aot of time 
Visiting with his fiends, especially his neighbors 
land long time associates to the north, Douglas 

id Peggy Bird. They report it was never hard, 
ier alate night Visit to persuade him to sleep 
Over. After breakfast he would return to his farm 
duties, 

The Jacksons were very active in the Con 
naught Agricultural Society. Kate was second 
vice-president and convener of the ladies" dept. 
for some 15 years. Bob was the board's president 
for I2years. Kind and considerate, they devoted & 
Tot of time to-good works. 

One summer morning in 1963, Bob appeared 
at our door. He reported he had experienced a 
Dlackout spell the night previous and regained 
‘consciousness Iying in his yard some tie later 
He thought it advisable he se a doctor. Bob had 
always been strong and healthy, I now confess, 
With shame, fo not being concerned as I should 
have been, 

‘reminded him that we had a former commit- 
ment 1 help the Saskatchewan Power boys erect 
poles forthe incoming power tothe iver Stream 
Fair Grounds. We worked together at that chore 
all morning, Bob was much quieter than usual I 
was to be the last of many duties we had per- 
formed side by side, for following a visit to the 
doctor that afternoon, Bob was hospitalized and 
passed away unexpectedly two days later. 

Following the funeral a group of neighbors 
met Mr. A. J. Mille, 2 former Silver Stream 
teacher, on the street. Hesitanly, he enquired 
“What occasion warrants such a number of old 
pupils to bein Tisdale at midday al dressed up 
‘We replied **That we had just laid Bob to res. 
Shocked he questioned “Not our Bob?” Briefly 
Mr. Miller had summed it up wel, for surely ro 
his many fiends and neighbors at Silver Stream 
and beyond, he was simply that, “Our Bob”, 














WILLIAM F. JACKSON 

William (Bil) Jackson frst came to Silver 
Stream in 1921. He worked for William Rich- 
‘mond, Jim Richmond and on the Frank Randall 
Farm. In 1924 he homesteaded the SE I8-47-13- 
W2. He had at that time only a tail through the 
heavy bush. This meandered around the many 
sloughs so prevalent in that area, @ poor access 
that speedily improved 
















































In 1933 Bill married Stella Rodd of Regina 
Their two children, Eileen and Rodd, attended 
the Silver Sizeam School. Eileen completed her 
studies while living with her maternal grand 
‘mother at Regina 

Bll and Stella sold their livestock and 
‘machinery in 1951 and both lived in Regina until 
1954 Bill was employed during that period as a 
carpenter, 

Tn 1954 Bill and Rodd returned to the farm 
and began farming with power equipment. Stella 
Continaed with het job at Regina. 

Tn 1960 Eileen married Sam Ghasin of that 
city. They reside at 34 Kerley Bay. They bave 
‘daughter, Janet Lynn 

‘Rodd married Jean Balanick of Valparaiso in 
1961. They have & son, Shane Francis. Rodd 
married a second time at a later date. He is 
presently living at 34 Durrell Road in Quesnel, 
B.C. In 1984 his mother, Stella, was living with 
him. tn failing health, she alternated between 
there and the Ghasin home at Regina 

Bill sold out a second time in 1964, this time 
completely. He moved to Nipawin, Sask. where 
he passed away in 1975. He is buried at Tisdale 
beside hist, Neti, brother, Bob, and ier 
in-law Kat 











VERA (RAMBO) JANZEN 

My sister and I came tothe Waterfield School 
District from Swift Current atthe end of August 
(of 1945. She was 10 years old and I was 21. think 


Emma, Macand Mark Shot, Vara Rem, 





Mr. and Mrs. Schiltroth picked us up in Armley 
and took us to the teacherage. I believe Mrs. 
Sehiltroth did our washing. 

‘We got our drinking water from a well near 
the teacherage. We bought our milk and eggs 
from Doris Schiltroth who lived @ quarter mile 
from us 

‘We were quite comfortable in the teacherage. 
We had a wood stove for heating and kerosene 
lamps for light, Mae Schiltoth brought our mail 
from Armley cach week. We got our groceries 
thereto but sometimes we go ideo Tisdale 
todo some shopping. 

The grades were from I to X and if I'm not 
mistaken, David Caskey was a grade I student 
‘Most of the children walked to sehool and there 
were 260 25 students. Ienjoyed the time spent at 
Waterfield 

When I left Waterfield, I went to work as an 
‘Assistant Nurse atthe Prince Albert Santorum, 
Tow live in Spiritwood, Sask 


MARION (SCHEMENAUER) JENKINS 
T was the seventh daushter in a family of 1 
chien born to Celie and foe Schemenauer. My 
Dad came from Wisconsin, U.S.A. to homestead 
at Humboldt in 1905. You had to do everything 
the hard way. With lors of bush to clear by axe, 
he only ploughed the open spots with the oxen, 
1934, Tcame to Armley to help out my sister 
Florence Zoboski and I stayed there several 
years. My sisters, Celie and Adeline both helped 
Florence out too when babies were born as she 
wasn't a strong person. I enjoyed working for 
them, they were great people and Florence never 
Sid anything bed about anyone. | made many 
good friends while I was there, including Belle 
McCullough who worked in the store, Netie 
Richards, whose mother and dad had the hotel 
and Eileen Duford.Ispent many a Sunday out at 
Dufords enjoying her mother's good cooking 
and visiting. 

Joan was the baby when I went to Armley. 
She was sch a good baby and cute as could be 
The bath time on Saturday night was somewhat 
of a disaster, Bob used to seam from the time 
he was put into the wash tub until he came out 
How he hated a batht I'm sure the customers in 
the store thought I was killing the poor ki. After 
the bath, the treat was Cracker Jack Popcorn, #0 
all was well hen 

‘What upset me most was when Vince would 
unexpectedly bring someone in from the store for 
‘amma. He di this quite often when he waated 10 




















It you were having leftovers it was sometimes 
hata to know what todd tothe menu, However, 


Vince was a great guy, helping out many a family 
by sing them cred dutiag the depression so 
they could survive 

went 0 workin tar City before Marion was 
‘born but I always enjoyed Armley and the great 
dances that were held in the Community Hall 

In 1941 married Bill Jenkins who was work- 
jing at Flin Flon, Man. Nine months later he 
received his call for the Army and spent the 
emainder of the war years inthe services a5 an 
Instrument Mechanic near London, After his 
return, we weat back to work at Flin Flon for a 
year. At that time Bill's Dad retired and we 
moved to the farm at Humboldt and started 
farming. It was hard work but we enjoyed the 
farm, Bill passed avvay suddenly eight years ago 
in 1978 and our youngest son, Hal, took over the 
farming, 

am retired and live in a trailer in our yard. 1 
keep busy with a garden and lots of flowers, 
quilting, making afghans, ceramics and baby 
ting. I'do some travelling and have visited Hal: 
land. T enjoy visiting my family of seven 
including a set of twins 

They ate: Carol and Tom Witherell living in 
CCaloary with their three children, Lana, Rob and 
Kerry; Shirley and Harry Vianie are in Dea, 
B.C. and have wo children, Aaron and Tawnya 
Donna and Ron Arnct are living in Chillwack, 
B.C. with their two children, Michelle and 
Ronay; Donald and Val Jenkins are in Fort 
McMurray, Alta, and have Darcy and Donnen; 
Harold and Colleen Jenkins live at Humboldt 
with their thee children, Chris, Jill and Jeremy 
Gall and Carl Hretniuk reside at Hudson Bay 
with their three children, Kendra, Tomin and 
‘Tegan; Pat Jenkins lives at Edmonton. 

'My sister, Adeline is a nurse and still works 
parttime when ealled in. She had three children 
And has three grandchildren as well, Her husband, 
passed away some years ago, 


ALEXANDER AND ELIZABETH 
JOHNSTON 
‘Submitted by Janet 

My parents came fom Glasgow, Scotland 
and immigrated to Canada in 1905. They came t0 
Saskatchewan in 1912. My father shipped our 
furniture, four horses, two milk cows and some 
chickens from Toronto, We lived with friends 
that had left Toronto before us but we would 
soon get ahouse. Jack Berry would be leaving for 
the winter to work ata lumber camp so he let us 











have his house. He lived near his mother andro 
younger brothers, Frank and Fred. Mrs. Berry 
Wwas very good t© my mother. She showed her 
how to make bread and butter, also how to can 
fruit as there were lots of wild berries. 

‘My father hired a man to drive one of his 
teams and they hauled lumber from the sawn 
10 miles east of Ditton Park. By spring they had 
‘enough lumber for a house and roofs for two log 
bars. The farm was located one-half mile west 
‘of Waterfield School 

‘Our home was a two storey, three bedroom 
house. AC Test we hada sallow well so we had to 
melt snow inthe winter. A new well was drilled 
brut there was no water, so during the winter they 
cut ice and hale it and used the shallow well 
Fuel was all wood, Mail was delivered from 
Tisdale o Silver Stream, then later Mr. Farmer at 
Waterfield handled the mail. The closest store 
was Barber's in the Forester District, nine miles 
{outh. Major shopping was done at Tisdale, 
There was no schoo! wien we irs arrived so the 
three oldest girs went to Tisdale Schoo. 

“The school was built in 1912 and was called 
‘Waterfield School. I was born on Sep. 8, 1907 50 
{as ready o start school. Our fist teacher was 
Mr. Ross, Wehad a mileand a half to go. twas a 
Tong wall in the winter and. we had very cold 
weather. My youngest sister, Florence, was born 
fn Jan, 23, 19M. My mother had to goto Tisdale 
before, the birth asitwas too far forthe doctor 10 
come, and too col. 

im 191 the Fist World War broke out and it 
was very sad to see all the young men going 10 
‘war. Many never came back. During the War 




















years we held many concerts to raise money for 
the Red Cross 

‘We had church in the summer months. A 
student from the college eame when school closed 
in spring and saved "tl late fall. Before the 
minster left co go back to college, we would have 
fbig Fowl Supper and give the proceeds to the 

‘Every district had a pienicin July. wasabi 
event, There were races of all descriptions and 
tveryone fook lots to eat. In the winter We had 
social evenings every two weeks in the school and 
‘everyone took pat. 

1 got married in 1932 to Perey Johnston. We 
stayed with his unt and uncle forthe winter. 1 
helped his aunt as her arthritis was bad. In the 
spring we worked on a farm at Rutland, Sask 
‘We went to my home in September. In the spring 
Percy and his brothers, George and Andy and 
Albert Nicklen went to Flin Flon, Man. but they 
‘didn't get_work right away. Perey got job 
driving drag team til hisname was called. Andy 
land Albert Nicklen went back tothe farm in time 
to put the crop in. Andy came back to Flin Flon 
inthe fall and got work right away. My father 
‘ould not run the farm so he rented it and sold his 
Stock. They would spend the winter with us and 
fo back tothe farm in the spring. 











In July of 1941 my father passed away in 
Winnipeg from a stroke. Mother then came back 
to Flin Flon but was not well and passed away in 
February of 1982 

Wehad two children, Arthur was born in 1935 
and Lois was born in 1940, both at Flin Flon, 

en the war was over we moved to Edmonton, 
Jim and family, Florence and family bth moved 
to Vancouver and Andy moved to Trail 

‘They have all passed away many years ago. 
‘Only my oldest sister, Maggle (Wright) of South 
Burnaby, B.C. and I, Janet, are left. Mary 
(Wilson) is buried in Vancouver, Elizabeth 
(Sunson) in Winnipes, James in Vancouver, 
Andrew in Trail, B.C. snd Florence (Gardner) in 
Hudson Hope, B.C. 











HOWARD AND MYRTLE JOHNSON 
submitted by Ed 

My father was born at Huran County, Ont 
His nationality was English and Seottish and his 
occupation was farmer. He moved to Southey 
round 1920 where he met and married my 
‘mother, Myrtle Margaret VanScoyae who was 
Penasyivania Dutch. Five children were born at 
Southey; Faward, Glendon, Irene, Edna and 
Ronald who died st six weeks 
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We moved to Armley in 1927 onto the NE 
8-48-14-W2. My father facmed and was weed 
inspector fora while using Atlaside for riddence 
of Minkweed and sow thistle 

‘We moved from Southey by horse and 
wagon. My Uncle Maurice H. VanScoyoc moved 
also at that time. They pioneered, living in a tent 
While they put up alog house. We had a frame 
house. 

The Carrot River was a great source in our 
pioneer life. We got our water supply, fish for 
Food, wood for fuel, also many a happy berry 
picking party. Wild fruit was plentiful including 
franberries, chokecherries, raspberries and 
‘Srawberries. In winter i was our playground, 
Dad and Mom made us hand sleighs to slide 
down its long, sloping banks and on the river 
itself. We skated where the wind swept the ice 
clear of snow. We bad many carefree and happy 
{ays of childhood. Dad made us a swing in the 
big poplar trees back ofthe house. 

‘Oh yes! T remember the frst car we had — it 
lasted about one beautiful crescent moonlit 
night, Edward and Glen hada hold of the shafts, 
Irene pushed and I being the youngest, got 10 
drive! The lantern hung in front for headlights, 
Yes, it was the Bugsy 

“There were some hardships too. We had a 
bam fire. It happened while Dad and Edward 
‘were buling our house in Carrot River. Mom 
had a smudge pail near an old manure pile as 
insects such as mosquitoes, black fis, etc. were 














bad back then in the 30"s. The cows were quiet so 
they could be milked outside. She heard an odd 
Sound inthe night and on geting up she could see 
the barn on fire, She had some stock inside so she 
put an old pail over her head as the fire was 
‘dropping down by then. She rushed in and 
Toosened them and dragged a small calf out. A 
part of Is ears were burnt off. There was an old 
fetting fen on a nest farther back but Mom 
‘oul gett her. The hen choseto lose her own 
life than leave her young to be. My: Aunt Vada 
VanScoyac had theitfuriture stored ina special 

‘of the barn until the house was built at 
ot River and i all went, We could hear her 
crying and saying, “Oh my furniture, my fur 
niture™. They lost everythin. I sill Took back 
land think ofthe courage it took (0 g0 into that, 
bburing barn all alone. 

"The stores where we did most of our arocery 
buying was at Vincent Zobosk's and Me. Prin- 
fle's. We had good neighbors. Some of them 
tvere Guy Parchers, Whites, Caskeys, Benson, 
Kendricks and many more. I enjoyed going (0 
Waterfield School. Many memories remain, 

Trememeber my sister and 1 going across 
‘country to my Uncle Maurice's. We had to go by 
‘a barley field and Mom said to us don’t get any 
barley beards in your mouth. Being td net 10, 
we wondered what it would be lke if we did. We 
Found out! Hat Hat 

My patents had four more children at 
Armley: Waller, Garland, Kelth and 

"The family moved to Carrot River in 1931 
were again my Dad turned virgin sod to start & 
few home. The land was SW 17-S0-Hl, It still 
femains in the Johnson name. Walter holds the 
land ttle and i's about the only farm not 10 
change ands inthe Carrot River area. This is 
where we took our schooling. 

Tater I met and marred Jake Rempel from 
the Blue Jay District. We had three children, 
Lawrence (Larry), Jayne and Joyce. Joyce died 
‘a Four months 

Larry and jayne started school at Blue Jay 
and later went 10 Carrot River School when we 
‘moved to that district, Here we farmed and Jake 
‘worked for the RM of Moose Range as well as at 
the Versatile Garage. 

Larry ins his own truck and hauls livestock 
for Kelvington Transport, He married Norma 
‘White in Repina. They now live in Carrot River 
and have two sons, Sheldon and Wesley. Our 
daughter, Jayne Norman, is a dispatcher for 
Yellow Cab Taxi Co. in Edmonton. 








me 


We moved to White Fox, Sask, in 1975 where 
{trained in Swedish Massage under Mr. C. D. 
Fee, Lalso (ook some training in Vita Pex. Jake 
‘and I took Reflexology training in which we are 
now employed. 


PETE JOHNSON 
submitted by Friends 

‘Pete Johnson worked a a Farm laborer for 
farmers in the Armley and Ridgedale districts 
He worked for Jim Rowell, Amold Clayton a 
wel as George Clayton at Armley. 








Pete would help friends as much as he could 
financially and elped anyone in need of help. He 
was a good friend. 

He had a car which be used mostly on Sun- 
days. He could not get tites for hiscar during war 
time and had many flat tires. On one occasion, he 
hnad three flats coming home from the Melfort 
fair. He would us lace leather to lace up cus in 
the tires, 

ete loved to visi friends and relatives which 
he would do on Sundays if possible. 

Pete passed away in Manitoba where he was 
Visiting relatives 


CLARENCE AND JANET JONES: 
submitted by the Family 

My father was born at the village of Lobo 
(ater known as Arva), Ont.; which was located 
five miles north of London. 

is parents Were James B. Jones and Mary 
Frances Hethrington; both had been raised inthe 
London area, although our grandfather was born 
in England. Our grandmother was born and 
‘alsed at Lobo, 











Our mother, Janet Thompson, was born at 
Longridge Towers, a large estate near the market 
town of Berwick on Tweed, Northumberland, 
England. Her parents were Thomas Thompson 
and Janet Moore, both were raised inthe Berwick 
area, Our mother came to Canada in 1922 slong 
‘vith her mother; they joined our aunt Pegay 
‘Thompson who had come out a yeat atl 
Calgary, Grandfather Thompson died when 
‘mom was two years old 

‘Our parents met through mutual friends 
Percy and Ethel Hobkick, of Calgary. Mr 
Hobkirk was one of Dad's amy buddies, 

Dad came tothe Tisdale District in the fall of 
19, he came here with another army friend, 
Petey Luck, of Tisdale. Mr. Luck originally bad 
homestead at Ditton Park; but after the war he 
‘ot land in the Selopian district southeast of 
Tisdale, (nearer his family). 

“The Jones family lost their mother in 1909, 
after tha the family all came west to Vancouver 
Islands they also lived in Washington State for @ 
few years, Our dad did not lke the west coast, 30 
he came back to Monarch, Alia. where he 
worked for a Scottish family named Car 
tichae’s in 1912. They were farmer-ranchers 
who hada large herd of horses. Dad was always 
200d stockman, soe enjoyed his work there. He 
Always spoke very highly ofthe Carmichael fam~ 











ily, Later he worked on the construction crew 
which built the high level railway bridge at 
Lethbridee 

Te was from Lethbridge that he joined the 
‘Canadian Army inthe fall of 1916. He joined the 
Arilery as a gunner in the Sist Batialion, 3rd 
Division, 9th Brigade. He went overseas 
December, 1916 to England and was transferred 
to France, March 197. He remained in France 
And Belgium until hs dischargein April 119. Dad, 
‘vas in Brussels when the Armistice was signed, 
He also took part in the battles at Ypres, Pas- 
chendale and Hill 7, also Vimy Ridge 

‘When he arrived at Tisdale in 1919, he found 
work with Mr. Hugh McPhail of the Leather 
River Distiet, He worked for Mr. MePhail for 
about two years. He formed lifelong friendships 
With the MePhails, Mrs. Hanna and family, the 
Wrights and many more through that job 
Through the MePhails he was able 1 fent the 
Goodfellow place (NE_34-47-15-W2) in the 
Riverstone District in 1920 and batched with 
student minister named Gardner Dickie. During 
that year he arranged to take over the NW 
36-49-18-W2 from Frank Wright, who had 
hhomesteaded there, before he joined the Army 
While renting the Goodfellow place he batched 
with Lorne and Bruce Sisson who lived a ball 
rile orth of him. 

“Mr. MePhail drove Dad to Prince Albert in a 
490 Chevrolet Touring Car in 1920, to buy his 
land (NW 36). They left Leather River at wo 
thirty a.m, and arrived atten am, They finished 
ther business and then went (othe exhibition for 
afew hours, They returned home the same day 
taking exactly 24 hours forthe wip 

Dad was among the original members of the 
‘Tisdale Legion Branch, which Mr, MePhail, was 
instrumental in founding, 

‘When Dad came to NW 36-47-18-W2 his 
nearest neighbors were Frank Fraser; the 
MeCulloughs; Owen Mcintyres; Walter Badger 
and Mrs, Mary Badger: The Hanna's; the Van- 
Blaricum’s; the Richards and Ramsdens. 

‘At that time the mail came to Riverstone Post 
Office Supplies had to be brought from Tisdale, 
‘long sip with horses or oxen. Dad batched uni 
AApril9, 1932 when he and our mother were mar~ 
ried, at St. John's Anglican Cathedral in Sask 

Since money was not plentiful he borrowed. 
S10 to go to Saskatoon to get married. Our 
‘mother never forgot her frst rip out to the farm 
(Gehich they jokingly called “Poverty Flats”). In 
































April there were still many snow banks, as well 
the reek was high, Owen Hanna met them atthe 
train in Ridgedale, in an open sleigh with no seat 
‘and no blankets, Mom was dressed for spring in 
Calgary! imagine she was ready to tara around, 
land go back right then, if hadn't been for the 
terrible ride back tothe station. 

Dad's first home was a granary with one ply 
tar-paner and two stoves back to back, however, 
‘it was warmer out serubbing then in the shack, 
He spent his frst winter in this shack. Then he 
built a one roomed cottage roofed house with & 
brick chimney in the middle of the room (Jean 
‘ean vaguely remember i.) (Our Mother used t0 
‘wonder why her food or Kettle wasn’t cooking to 
‘rel, however, being used to gas, she had forgot 
ten to put wood on the fire.) They lived in that 
‘until 1935 when they built an equal size addition 
land put on a new roof, That was the year our 
‘inter Hazel was born, 

Hazel died, just before her frst birthday, due 
toa convulsion caused from teething. Mom often 
rentioned (wo kind deeds related to that time; 
first Mrs. Clara Marsonette who came and pre 
pared the body for burial and secondly Mrs. 6 
MeCullough who cleaned the house after the 
funeral. She couldn't go to the cemetery, so she 
tidied everything away before she went home. 
They often mentioned the many people who left 
their harvesting, to come to Hazes funeral. Also 
that Bll Oliver made the casket, Tree of charge: | 
father he did this, mote often than net, during 
the thirties! 

‘When the reek was in flood Dad would get 
Frank Fraser's mail and groceries for him, then 
pt them into tub with a rope on each handle, 
{hen they would euide it across the creek. 

Dad, who vas bridge crew foreman, built 
many of the bridges in the R.ML of Connaught, 
ver the years, this helped with much needed cash 
during those years. 

Since we resided in the Manlius School Dis 
tric Jean took all her schooling there, except 
trades XI and XIL which she ook in Ridgedale 
‘This being before the school bus ea, she boarded 
in Ridgedale at the time. 

Inthe carly days I (Jean) was a member of the 
‘Armley Farm Girl Club, later Tom and 1 both 
‘belonged to the Armley Baby Beet Club. 

ad and I never forgot the flood in 1948, just. 
before break-up, Mom took Tom to Saskatoon 
for his eye operation; while there the water rose 
s0 high that she couldn't get home. Fortunately 
for Mom, Francis Wallis lived in Saskatoon at 

















that time. Franoss, very kindly kept he uni the 
trains were running again, Mom had planned on 
staying until after surgery, a matter of three or 
four days, Tbeliove she was gone more like three 
‘weeks. When she finally was able to come home 
(Gs far as Ridgedale) Hugh and Jim Wright and 
Mr. Gitlin were all om the tain. Since there was 
doubt of getting further than Ridgedale both 
families offered to take her in “until Clarence 
could come together.” 

‘We have attended the Anglican Church 
mainly and we were all baptized by Canon 
Witkinson, but Dad was raised Methodist. In 
later years they attended both St. Lawrence at 
[Leacross and the Armley United Church 

‘Dad and Mom moved to Tisdale in October 
1979, after Dad having spent 60 years on the 
farm, 

‘Dad firs attended the Silver Stream Faie in 
1919, We belive it was about 1980, the frst time 
the fair was missed due to health reasons. Dai 
‘was aso a trustee on the Manlius Schoo! Board 
from 937 19 192. 

‘Mom and Dad celebrated their 4th Wedding 
Anniversary in Armley in April 1972, not think 
ing they would stil be with us to celebrate their 
0th as Dad was 80, We were fortunate to have 
them wih us to celebrate ther SOth Anniversary 
Apri, 1982, 

The family consisted of the following: 

Jean: born Jan, 21, 1933. Married Vern 
McCullough (see MeCulloughs) 

Haze: born Sep. 1, 1935, died in infancy 

‘Tom: born Nov. 21,1936, 

Both Mom and Dad greatly enjoyed the visits 
they recsived from the grandchildren. They 
‘expecially enjoyed watching the antics of their 
‘reat-prandchildren, 

‘Dad passed away May 17, 1982, six weeks after 
their 50th Anniversary. Mom passed away June 
20, 1984. Dad, Mom and Hazel are all buried in 
Ridgedaie Cemetery 








‘TOM AND EDITH JONES 

1, Tom, the third child of Clarence and Sanet 
(Tompson) Jones was born Nov. 21, 1936 in the 
Nursing Homie in Armley, where Nurse Turnbull, 
and Dr. Caron Thomas (alter whom T was 
rnamed) were the medical attendents. 

T took all my schooling at Manlius School. 
My sister, Jean and I used 10 go to school with 
horse and bugay in the summer, until biycles 
were available and money saved 0 buy my 




















dle, We went to school with horse and tobogean 
inthe winter, winding through neighbor's fields, 
tien the snow got 100 deep on the roads, 1 
tpparently scared my eacher, Mrs. Thelma Van- 
Blareum as she walked 10°school one winter 
‘morning, I was dressed ina big furry coat which 
She thought was a bear. She was unsure whether 
to tam homeward or coatinve to school, But 
went on Keeping an eye out to seeif the bear was 
baining on he, laughing when she found out i 
vas only me, 

‘We spent many a Christmas withthe Hannas, 
Marsonette (Bourgeois) and Harrowers with 
mnany happy memories. 

‘When I quit schoo! in 1983, I helped work on 
rnunicipal bridges with my Dad until 1963. The 
wages stared at 68¢ per hour for 12 hour days 
and $2 per hour the last years 
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| martied Edith Steptoe of Nipawin in Nov. 
1958, We purchased the NW 12-48-15-W2 from 
Walter Clayton in 1959, which is next to the 
Manlius School. My first Registered Angus cattle 
was purchased from Mr, Jack Kingsley, well 
known cattle breeder. We had about 175 head of 
mixed cattle until 1976 and about 180 hogs until, 
198, when farming acres had increased and more 
farming time was needed, 

‘Our first several years of marred life was on 











‘my Dad's farm, until 1971. We then moved our 
house to the NE 35-7-18-W2 which was Frank 
Fraser's homestead, Then we got our first telo~ 
phone, running water and modern conveniences. 
Before this, walked several imes fo the nearest, 
phones of George Clayton or Reg Staples at times 
Ofsicknes, for neighbors, or Sturdee Nicken for 
‘snowploush emergencies. 

‘Although my Dad wasn’t an original home~ 
steader on the NW 36-47-15-W2, itis now going 
into third generation farming on this land. We 
feel fortunate in living in an area one and a half 
miles wide and three miles long straight west of 
Armley t0 have si, three-generation Family 
Farms, Ths includes Nicklens, Morgans, Rich 
ards, Lome Sissons, McCulloughs and ourselves 
fs wellas others around the area, We liveina well 
populated area of our community as there are 17 
families in a theee mile radius in 1986. In the 
1950s there were about 23 families in the same 
area, s0 we are Fortunate to have maintained our 
‘lose neighbors and 25 years of setlement 

T was a Trustee on Manlius School! Board for 
afew years 

Edith enjoys gardening, sewing and many 
hobbies inher spare ime. She also enjoys helping 
in community activities when time permis 

‘Ous Family consists of two sons! 

Larry: Born May §, 1962 in Nipawin Union 

Hospital. He attended Ridgedale School until 
rade X when he went to Tisdale Composite High 
School to finish schooling. He took Auto 
Mechanics in Saskatoon and has worked in 
[Nipawin since, as well as helping on the farm in 
the busy season, 
Gary: Born Aug. 10, 966 in Nipawin Union 
Hospital. He attended Ridgedale School and 
since has worked for Alfalfa Dehy Plants and 
helps om the farm. He lives on his grandpatents’ 
farm 











FRANK AND SADIE KASUN 
submitted by Elva Termes 

‘My father, Frank Daniel Kasun was born in 
Calumet, Michigan on Nov. 5, 1905. He was 
‘operating a barbershop in Sylvania, Sask, when 
he met my mother Sadie Alea Franklin. She 
was born on Jan. 28, 19, in Veregin, Sask, and 
ha come with her family tothe Sylvania district. 
They were marred in Tisdale. 

They came to Armley in 1933 where Dad 
‘opened up a grocery store I was the first storein 
the block and it included a small lunch counter in 
a part of it. Dad also continued barbering. The 





living quarter were in the back of the store until 
an adlition was put on the southside between the 
Tumberyard office and the store, We lived there 
and the store was made larger. Itwas Dads belief 
that you should makea mistake in your sale adds, 
"That way people would notice them. So he very 
Frequently turned a letter upside down or mis 
spelled words, People began to look at the sales 
Bills to see if they could find the error. He 
achieved his purpose. Mother sometimes had 
boarder, Stan Ranson ate with us when he came 
to Armley. 

1, Elva, was their only ebild, born in Armley 
July 12, 1934 

‘Dad was an innovative person and stared up 
1 Puffed Wheat Factory in the house behind the 
‘garage, It became quite a business delivering the 
puffed wheat to the scores in theares, Working in 
the store for Dad, at times, were Doris Stocking, 
Ziipha Laidlaw, Frances Smylie, Mary Wall 
Taura Benson, Ethel Hayward and Connie 
Bailey There may have been more. 

















round Il, Dad and Mother moved 10 
Nipawin where he ran @ novelty store fora short, 
time, Dad went to British Columbia in 1942 to 



































1k over the business field thee. They moved 0 
Castlegar where Dad worked at various jobs. 
Then he did carpentering and had a small store 
‘They retired to West Vancouver and were very 
happy living there for many years. 

‘Dad passed avay April 25, 1976. Mother 
pessed away suddenly May 18, 1984. They are 
buiried side by side in the Capilano View Ceme- 
tery in West Vancouver. 

‘have been married to W. Roy Termes since 
Nov. 10, 1984, We only had one son, Mark 
William, bora Oct, $, 1955. He attended school in 
West Vancouver, atiending University of B.C. 
and took Post Graduate at the Univesity of 
Michigan. He is married to a lovely young 
woman, Carla, and they have a daughter born in 
1986, 

Termes Agencies is a small successful 
importer and distributor of fine Australian 
‘wines. We currently supply only the B.C. Liguor 
Control Board but have had inquiries from 
Alberta, Manitoba and Saskatchewan Liquor 
Boards and may soon expand. Our wines are 
‘served in the best restaurants in Vancouver and 
enjoy public support as they are excellent prod 
tts, They have won many awards and are affor~ 
ably priced, 











ELMORE AND SARAH KEAYS 
FAMILY: 
submitted by Donna (Keays) Fettes 

‘Elmore and Sarah Keays were both born and 
raised in the Ottawa Valley of southeastern 
‘Ontario where thei oldest son, Edwin, was bor. 

During the year, 19, they left Ontario and 
farmed in southern Saskatchewan until the 
winter of 1925 when they and ther seven children, 
Edwin, George, Marguerite, Clyde, Glenn, 
‘Velma (Jean) and Desmond moved from the 
‘ought stricken south to the Silver Stream Dis- 
tect, They settled on a farm a half mile north of 
Silver Stream School, The older children com- 
pleted their pubic schoo! here 

‘Sarah was very active in the Silver Stream 
Ladies" Club and also in the Connaught Agri 
cultural Society 

in the spring of 1935, Sarah and Elmore and 
those of the family sill at home moved to the 
Forester District. 

Tn September of 1937 the family decided to 
return 10 Ontario, George was the only one to 
say in Silver Stream, where he worked for, and 
rented land from, Frank Pearse fora number of 
years, 


























After returning to Ontario, Elmore worked as 
sncnginer in several Ontario and Quebec cites 
lnclading working on the St, Laurence Seaway 
He rered at the age of 65 and lived in Smith 
Falls, Ont. until Sarah died in January, 1966. 
After her death he spent part of his remaining 
years in Leacross with his soa, George. His last 
Years were spent in Smith Falls where he died on 
March 31, 195 

‘Although Sarah was in poor health fo years, 
she remained active and enjoyed attending sports 
satvtes, Her courage and determination to keep 
soing was, and stl is, a source of inspiration to 
‘enone who knew he 

“Their oldest son, Edwin, served in the Air 
Force during World War Ii. He later married 
Tesie Polk, who died in 1968, He worked as @ 
inilding inspector for the federal government 
until his retirement. He now resides in Brockville, 
‘Ont. where he enjoys golfing and many other 
sport activites. 

‘George married Margaret (Mardy) Marshall 
Jn BM and they ved in Silver Stream unit 1953, 
A which time they moved to Leactoss, where 
George farmed and kept bees. They had three 
sons, Dennis, Colin, Garth and one daughter, 
Donna. George passed away on March 3,198. 
Mardy is now living in Mackay Towers in 
Tisdale 

Marguerite marred Carman Taylor while he 
wasa member of the Canadian army. They have 
ne daughter, Carol Anne. Marguerite passed 
her R.N.A. exams while working in a Smith Falls 
hosplial where Carman also worked. ‘They are 
both retired now andlive in Smith Falls, spending 
Some of their winter months the las few yeas in 
Florida. 

Clyde returned to Saskatchewan from 
(Ontario where he married Lorene Caouette at 
‘Arborield, They ive in Arborfeld for a number 
of years where Clyde worked as a truck dever. 
‘They have two sons, Alvin and Dale, who were 
both born in Arborfield. They later feturned to 
Smith Falls, where they are both retired, and are 
sil tiving. 

Glenn also served in the Air Force. He 
worked for the CPR before and after his service 
sears. Glenn married Evelyn Weir. They have 
{wo sons, Ronald and Rodney, and one 
daughter, Glenda Gail. Glenn is now retired and 
he and Evelyn lve in Sth Falls, 

Velma (Jean) married John Wells formerly of 
Forester District. He spent four years overseas in 
the army. They resided in Smith Falls for a 

















number of years Jack worked forthe CPR. They 
had twin sons, Garry and Barry. Barry died in 
infancy. They also had a younger son, James and 
‘daughter, Janie, Velma was widowed in 1971 
and she lates passed away in May, 1982, 

Desmond joined the army when the war 
broke out. He marred Joan Heafey who was also 
‘a member of the womens” army. They have no 
¢hildeen. Due toil health, Desmond retired early 
land now resides in Smith Falls. 





GEORGE AND MARGARET (MARDY) 
KEAYS FAMILY 
submitted by Donna (Keays) Fetes 

‘George's patents and the rest of his family 
returned to Ontario in 1937, while he remained in 
the Silver Stream District where he worked for, 
and rented land from, Frank Pearse fora umber 
of years. George aso owned a quarter of land 
bout two mils east ofthe Silver Stream Schoo, 
Tn winters George worked at mill sites east of 
Carrot River for quite a few years 

‘On May If, 1981 George married Margaret 
(Mardy) Marshall and made their home in the 
Silver Stream District until 1953 at whieh time 
George bought a farm at Leacross and they 
moved there. However, this was not so far that 
they couldn’t visit back and forth all the time 
With their many friends and relatives at Silver 
Stream, 

‘Three of their children were born while 
George and Mardy lived at Silver Stream, Dewnls 
{in 1942, Donna in 1945, and Colin in 1951. Gi 
was boin in 955 when they lived at Leacros, 
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After moving to Leacross, George farmed, 
kept bees and worked on Connaught Road Con 
struetion crew. George was always busy and 
activein such sports activites a curling hunting, 
fishing and watching many, many hockey games. 

George and Mardy enjoyed many “Old Time" 
and "Square Dances” 

Mardy was always very busy raising her fam. 
iy, gardening and taking pat in he local ladies 
clubs, She was also very active in the UCW 
Knitting and crocheting for her family. was 
always a great pleasure for her and her family 

‘Their oldest son, Dennis, married Evelyn 
Head in December, 1961. They now live one mile 
north of Tisdale where Dennis has abee farm and 
Evelya works for Beeland Co-op. They have 
theee children, Leanne, Tracy and Kevin. Leanne 
is married to Ed Neighbors. She is nursing in 
Tisdale Union Hospital and Ed is working for 
Trail Rite. Tracy isin Saskatoon studying cos 
metology and Kevin is still attending Tisdale 
Public School andis busy with hockey and musi, 

Their only daughter, Donna, married Jim 
Feitesin August, 1964 and they areliving one mile 
cast of Tisdale onthe farm, Jit farms with his 
brother while Donna is a pariner in the Bootique 
Store with Chris. They have three daughters, 
Heather, Holly and Glenda. Heather sin Saska~ 
toon, studying Dictary Services Administration 
in Kelsey. Holly is attending Tisdale High and 
works part-time at Mid Town Music in the 
‘Tisdale Mall, Glenda is attending Tisdale High 
‘Schoo! and is coaching gymnastics 


Their second son, Colin, married Deborah 
Daschuck in July, 1972 and now lives in Tisdale 
CColin is employed at Trail Rite, while Debbie is 
very busy with her babysitting service. They have 
Tour children, Curtis, Aaron, Amanda and Ash 

ley, The three oldest are attending Tisdale Public 
School and the boys are very active in hockey 
Ashley is silat home with Mom. 

Their youngest son, Garth, marcied Chris 
Wallington in June, 1977. Garth isa partner in 
Tisdale Chrysler Dodge and Chris isa partner in 
the Tisdale Bootique store. They have two sons, 
Garrett and Kalim. Garret is going to Tisdale 
Public School and Kalim is sil at home. 

Dennis, Colin and Garth ike thei father have 
fa Keen interest in such sports as hockey (both 
playing and coaching the younger ones), hunting, 
furling and many others. These are some of the 
Sctvtis the boys shared with ther father before 
his passing away suddenly March 3,198. 

After George passed away Mardy moved to 


























hier home in Tisdale, until January, 1986, when 
she moved into Mackay Towets, Tisdale. There 
‘she now resides happily with some of her friends 
and relatives from Silver Stream as well as many 
new friends 


WELLINGTON CLARE KENDRICK 
submitted by Thelma McRae 

‘Clare was born in New Dublin, Ont. near 
Brockville on April 26, 1887. He took most of his 
schooling there. When Clare was 13 his father, 
Richard and his mother, Hester moved west 0 
Reston, Man. There were eight boys and one gt 
in the family. Richard and three of the sons 
homesteaded a section of land, 

(Clare grew up and acquired his own Land, 
horses and machinery to larm. He batched for 
several years. His mother gave him home-made 
bread. 

The school at Reston was called Dublin after 
‘our home in Ontario. Elie Emma Thomas of 
Cypress River, Man. came there to teach school 
The story went that Mrs. Richard Kendrick 
boarded the teachers so she could marry hee sons 
off. Ele and Clare were marred March 4, 1916 
fand lived on Clare's farm at Reston. Theie first 
child, Thelma, was born at Cypress River on Dec, 
22,14 

Elsie Kendrick’s parents, Me, and Mrs. Rich 
acd Thomas, moved to the Tisdale District in 
ISIS. In Apri, 1916, Clare and Else moved tothe 
Armley District, taking a homestead there. 

"The land wae all bush and had to be cleared, 
the mosquitoes were bad and roads were poor 
Care brought his horses and machinery. He 
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farmed with horses for many years. He hauled 
wheat from Codette to Tisdale Tor S08 a bushel 
He used four horses and a big tank, on sleigh. 
He made two trips a week, Later he got the fret, 
Fordson tractor that came on the market, He 
auld telephone poles with when they fist put 
the telephone in, 

The land got broke up and roads got better. 
Care acquired a threshing machine and a car 

Sterling Kendrik was born in Tisdale on Oct 
41917. The rest ofthe family, Elda, Elis, Ben, 
‘Moyea and Lota were born at Armley 

The Carrot River flooded its banks in 1921 
Welived right onthe hank of the iver. Wed’. 
hve water in the house but stayed away for wo 
sights. Dad had a big wood pile and ial floated 
stay. In fall we were down beside the river 
picking up wood, 








KENDRICK FAMILY 
submitted by Bea 

Twas bor Nov. 10, 1924 to Clare and Elsie 
Kendrick and christened Benjamin Franklin 
Kendrick. [lived I6 years i the Armley District. 
My Dad's land was three and one half miles north 
of Armley where we ot our mail and oneand one 
haf miles south of the Armley school. My Dad 
‘etd herein 191, 

Two brothers and two sisters were born 
before Iwas. Thelma Dec. 22, 191, Sterling Oct. 
4197, Elda Oct. 18, 1919 and Ellis Garnet (E.G,) 
Jan, 20, 1922, Clare and Elsie had two girs late, 
Moyra July 28, 1934 and Lola April 28, 1936. 

‘My Dad built his home within $0 yards ofthe 
north bank ofthe Carrot River. The half section 
Where he lived was covered with poplars and 
Willows in 1916. The soil was heavy clay and 
produced good grain crops. The trees were 
Femoved by hand. My Dad used a Fordson trac= 
tor to break the land. He cut his crop in those 
carly yeas by sitting on the binder and driving 

ractor with lines. He grew wheat, oats and 
barley and put up hay for feed, We had horses 
and milked some cows. We had some pigs and 
‘hickens. Sometimes we shipped cream to the 
(reamery in Tisdale, by train, from Armley. 

There were plenty of wees 10 provide the 
firewood. We had a well to supply us with water 
{or thehouse, However, we watered our livestock 
at the eiver, even in the wintertime. When the 
Fer froze to the bottom we had to melt snow for 
the livestock. In late summer and fall George 
White watered his livestock at the same water 
hole we used. He had to herd his livestock about 

















fone half amile to gt to theriver. Inthe 1930's my 
Dad would cut ice on the river and haul it into 
Armley and sell it to Joe Sorrel to fill up his ice 
hnouse behind the hotel, Dad sold ice to others in 
Armley, but I don't remember their names. My 
older brothers would help move the ice. We had 
also filled a well on the farm with ice and covered 
ic with sawdust. We had a litle house bull over 
the well (0 help keep the ice from meling. We 
Stored our cream and meat inthe ie well because 
wwe didn't have a refrigerator. We could get ice 
{rom the ice well 1 make homemade ie cream, 

In the 1930's we belonged to the beef ring 
‘About 20 farmers joined, Every Saturday one 
Tarmer would donate a beef animal. It would be 
‘butchered at Hayward’s and cut into 20 shares, 
[Each farmer would arrive the morning after the 
beet had been butchered to take home his share 
land sometimes deliver a neighbor's share in the 
trip. Every member got fresh meat for 20 weeks 
inthe summer. Our ice well helped us keep the 
meat cool 

‘Our house at Armley never had electricity. 
‘We survived with kerosene lamps, At later date 
‘ve used mantle lamps and lanterns which used 
sither Kerosene or gasoline. 

Inthe 1930's we helped fight the depression by 
picking all the wild berries we could. There were 
hokecherries and high bush cranberries alone 
the river. The saskatoons were plentiful when 
theie blossoms didn't freeze. There were some 
wild strawberries, especially along the road 
allowans 

My Dad homesteaded near the village of 
rot River about 1930, There were blueberries 
nearby. Several summers inthe 1930's we drove 
fast of Nipawin along the Pas Trail to abandoned 
Togzing camps along the Saskatchewan River and 
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picked wild raspberries by the gallon Lremember 
story my dad fold me. He went picking blucber~ 
ries with some cousins who lived near Tisdale 
The berries were scarce. Dad filed his pail with 
leaves and covered it over with blueberries. He 
made sure he forgot his pal in the cousin's eat. 
They thought for a while they had the only pall 
filled with berees 

In the 1930's my dad had a power binder and a 
Uheshing machine. We cut and threshed our own 
stop and that of many neighbors as well. The 
‘money from that source helped us throush the 
depression, My brothers and | helped with the 
hharvest as soon as we were old enough, T 
remember being withthe threshing outfit when 
Wwe threshed for the following; Charlie Thomas, 
Lawrence Moffat, Guy Parcher, George White 
Bill Boxall, Perey Badger, Roy Logan, Jack Har 
rower, Charlie Morgan, The Ramages and Cecil 
Atkinson. Pl never forget the fall of 194] when T 
‘vas 6 years old. I worked the tractor and binder 
for many days cutting grain. This was followed 
by 30-days of threshing: I drove a team of horses 
fon a wagon and stook rack, hauling sheaves to 
the threshing machine for 30 days. After that T 
went 10 school to take grade XI. it was in late 
October. 

started school in 1930, Before that date 1 had 
learned to swim and to skate, I also had at 
‘embarrassing moment. My dad had a plate of, 
false teeth and he los it. I was digging around in 
the yard and found some teeth on the jawbone of 
cow. I picked them up, ran into the house and 
Said "Dad, I found your teeth,” He didn't look 
oo happy and the joy of discovery turned to 

[My fist day of school was to be remembered 
ina special way. My first cousin, Don Thomas, 
saw me going to school and he decided to start 
School that day. He hd intended to ait another 
year before he started. 

1 think that our black pony, Betty, should be 
recorded in history. She hauled Kendrick chil- 
ren to the Armley School fer almost 20 years. In 
‘the summer she pulled a busay and inthe winter 
time she pulled a sleigh with litle house built on 
it. She helped to educate all the Kendrick chil~ 
dren, 

“The Armley school had cight grades and 
sometimes grade IX and X who took correspon 
dence lessons that were corrected by the teacher. L 
‘went to Armley school for Il years. I cannot 
remember anything special about the Armley 
School, except that in 1989 there were four of us 

















in grade IX: Charlotte Whyte, Jean Boxall, Ethel 
Dickerson and myself, We all became teachers, 
seems strange because I was more interested in 
Sports. | enjoyed the track and field meets held in 
“Armley on the sports grounds. Ie was not until | 
was 15 that [finally won @ medal. We won two 

james in the softball tournament with several 
players only 10 years old, but we lost the final 
same. 

In the 1930's the Armley school always had a 
Christmas concert. The concerts were aways well 
attended, Money was raised to buy presents, 
Because of the depression, many would not get 
presents otherwise. All the pre-school children 
were also given presents a the concert 

Most of the students in the Armley Schoo! 
quit after grade VII. My Mother kept me going 
to school until { had finished grade X. Then, 
Mother died in 1942.1 kept going to school aftr 
that because I didn't like doing dirty work onthe 
farm. The Kendrick family moved to Carrot 
River to be close to high school I finished grade 
XID there in 1944, 

‘We didn’t have to be entertained in those 
days. On Saturday and Sunday in the 1930" in 
the summertime, young people would come to 
the siver to swim. They would ask the Kendrick 
children to join them and we did, One Sunday I 
‘went swimming seven times. Inthe winter young 
people would come on Saturday night 10 slide 
‘down the river hill. We would use sleigh, skis, 
toboggans and even scoop shovels. We attended 
many dances in the Armley hall inthe 1930's. The 
hall was used for United Church services on 
Sundays, remember when Jake Wessill put on 
silent movies inthe Armley Hall. He jacked up a 
at and puta belt on the back whee! to run the 
tenerator, The matinee on Saturday cost children 
oe. did't have 1e so my sister Elda ook me o 
Mrs, Wassill and borrowed it from her 

Some of the Kendricks enjoyed the card par 
ties held in the Atmley Hall. We skated and 
played Rockey on the open air skating rink in 
‘Armley. We did some cuting in the cutting rink 
that had only one sheet of ice and rocks that were 
‘ot matched. Somie of us walked across the filds 
fon winter evenings to skate on river ice neat 
Frank White's. We played hockey on Saturday 
afternoon. We kept the ice cleat of snow all 

In the 1930's we had a two tube radio with 
carphones. I enjoyed listening to Foster Hewitt 
and the hockey games. That litle radio brought 














‘nmany stations from the United States on winter 
cenines 

The winters inthe 1930's were cold with ots of 
snow. Sometimes the cars Kept going until 
(Christmas. Many times the cars had to drive in 
the Fields to getaway from the drifts on the road, 
Some roads became impassable even for horses 
snd they had to travel in the Fields. Then in the 
Spring many roads had bad mudholes. Three éay 
‘lzzards seemed quite common in those days 

“Thelma was the frst one to Teave home. See 
Wm. Harrower history 

Sterling left next, He marvied May Baird 
fiom Aylsham, Sask. in 1937. They lived on 
Dad's homestead near Carrot River for a short 
time. Sterling was inthe navy during the war. He 
setled in Edmonton after the war and he still 
Tves there. May Kendrick died in 1979. Sterling 
married again in 1981, He has now reticed from 
the Watrous Company, dealers in heavy indus- 
tral equipment. Sterling's oldest son, Kenneth, 
tarred Belve Anderson and the live in Edmmon 
ton. Their five children are; Murray, Graham, 
Apil, Colin and Christine. Murray is marcied 
tnd lives in Edmonton. Sterling's socond son, 
James, married Phyllis Lea. Their six children 
axe; Cameron, Marshall, Lydon, Sarah, Rebecca 
and Micheal. Jim lives near Ranfurly, Alta. Ster~ 
Ting’s only daughter, Faye, married Don 
Trowbridge and they live neat Fort MacL.cod, 
Alta, Their four boys are; Darey, Jason, 
Shonavin and Jerome. Darey was martied in 
ws. 

ida married Layton Bellin 1946. They liven 
‘carrot River. Elda cooked at the Carrot River 
Hospital for many years. Elda’s daughter, 
Linda, marred Gary Davis in 970, Gary ceaches 
in northern Manitoba. They have two gils, Lana 
and Myrna, Elda’s son Ross, married Ciselle 
Hounjet in 1973, They live in Saskatoon with 
their four childrens JoAnn, Wendy, Lisa and 
Sosy 

E.G. marred Ruth Wallace in 1948. They lve 
in Carrot River. Ruth worked inthe Cartot River 
Hospital for many years. E.G.’s son, Ricky, 
martied Helen Munday in 1973. They live in 
Carrot River with (wo children; Lynn and 
Dustin. E.G."s daughter, Patsy, martied Jerry 
‘Wallin 1973, They have separated and she lives 
ln Chilliwack, B.C. with her pels Chris and Nic 
oe 

1, Ben, was the next one to leave home. After 
finishing high schoo! in 1948, 1 joined the navy. 
svasin St. Hyacinthe, Que, training £0 be a wite- 
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less telegrapher for about ten months. I never got 
to sea. I was discharged in 1945, In January, 946 
went to Moose Jaw to take teacher training in a 
special class for service men and women. Gra- 
{des from the navy helped pay the way. Ttaught 
{or one year near Bjorkdale, Sask., followed by 
thre years ia University at Saskatoon. I gradu 
fated in 1950 with a Bachelor of Education degree 

[taught for four years in Seskatchewan, then 
moved to Alta. to get better pay. After 23 years 
of teaching in Alberta, T retired and live in 
‘Edmonton. 1 was fortunate, or lucky, to progress 
from a poor farm boy who was interested in 
sports, 1a university education. 1 took part in 
Sports as long as Iwas abl. [have played over 2 
thousand ball games in Saskatchewan and 
Alberta. Ihave played many hockey games and 
did lot of curling. Now al Ido is gol all day in 
the summertime. 

Moyra stared schoo! in the Armley school. 
‘She moved with us to Carrot River, but finished 
her schooling in Edmonton. She married John 
Stickel in 1953. John followed the pipe line for 
‘any years, Dut now they have settled in Fort St 
John, B.C. They have two boys, Richard and 
Darel 

‘My youngest sister, Lola, only went to 
‘Armley school for two months. She went 10 
School in Carrot River until Dad got sick. Then 
fhe went to Edmonton to live with her brother 
Sterling. Lola married John Erwin in 1983. They 
Inter divorced. She married Albert LaChance in 
1958. Lolaand Abe live in Calgary. Lola had five 
children, Gail married Scott Drewicki and they 
liven St. Albert, Alta. James married Kathleen 
Miller and they live in Calgary with thre chil- 
dren; James, Amanda and John. Lola’s last 
three, Joseph, Ronald and Donna, are not mar 
ried. 

Tt was some years after we moved from 
Armley that our land was sold Al the tees were 
cut and all the buildings removed. The lst tim 
that [went back to see my frst home, I got a 
surprise, There was no evidence that anyone had 
ver lived there, Even the river bank looked dif- 
ferent. OF course, the Armley Sehool had been 
closed for many years. 























ROSE (MARSONETTE) KENNEDY 

Twas born in Brooks, Minnesota, USA. on 
July 23, 1921, My parents Napoleon and Clara 
Marsonette moved to Saskatchewan in 1922. 
After father died we moved 1 Ridgedale. I 
attended Maslius School from 1928 0 1935. We 











{drove our Faithful old team, King and Beauty, the 
four miles to school. I enjoyed the dances in 
Amey. 

(On Nov. 19, 1946, | married Ford Kennedy. 
We have three children; Leonard, Gerald and 
Mary-Anne 

Ferd farmed in the Leacross area 17 years 
before we moved to Vietoria, B.C., for 18 years, 
We now lve in Penticton, B.C. Ford was proud 
to belong tothe famous “River Rats 

Ford spent four years overseas with the 12th 
Field Regiment 16th Field Battery of the Royal 
Canadian Air Force 

‘When I went to Manlius School there were no 
bikes. The old barn at the back was the big deal 
land aiso the ie house, and those cold old back: 
houses out back where you didn't spend any 
more time than you had to in winter. Buc they 
‘were good days and we had fun, 

We went to a Kennedy reunion three years 
ago in Manitoba. A cousin of Ford's and his wife 
fot a family tree made up. Starting with his 
randparents, they had nine children. There are 
‘almost $00 names on the tree now and more 


























LLOYD WINSTON KERR 

My father's family immigrated to Canada 
from County Antrim and settled in Ontario. My 
father was born in 1883. He homesteaded in the 
Hotton District in Saskatchewan in 1905. My 
mother's father was of German descent and her 
mother was United Empire Loyalist. In 1892, 
they moved to Wawota, Sask. and homesteaded 
fon the eastside of Moose Mountain Park. M 
parents marred on June 1, 1913, Shortly aft 
that, they moved to the Gien Adelade District 
near Wawota. After a short stay at Jedburgh, 
Sask., we moved to Pontrla, Sask. it took us 
two days 10 come north in our Model T Ford, 
Towards fall we moved tothe Fre State District. 
‘Our stay at Pontrlas is entered in the Codette 
history and that of Free State is included in the 
Aylsham and District history 























In was about August when we left Free State 
and came tothe Torch River aea, Although we 
hhad never been co Waterfield, we had contact 
with the istrict from the first, The post mistress, 
‘Mrs. Matie, had come from there. She had been 
Eleanor Allshin, Two of our neighbors, Garner 
Bensen and Dell Sproston, were from there and 
had homesteaded on the same section as we ha. 
‘They built log house on Dell's quarter. They 
«dda stay all he time but were there quite fe 
‘quently 

‘When hunting season opened for big game, 
bout four or five men from Waterfield stayed in 
‘cabin close by. They hunted mostly moose very 
Successfully, Fred Berry was one of the sr0Up 
‘who seemed to come for @ few years. Dad wat 
hired to skid moose out ofthe bush with a mule 
The moose were brought into our yard to be 
skinned and quartered. Part of the pay Dad 
Feceived was a bob sleigh for horses, He repaired 














it and used it for quite a few years. A hunting 
Tsense cost $5, The hunter was allowed one bull 
moose of two buck deer on the license. 

‘Emma Bensen married Mac Setiltroth of 
Waterfield. Mac was Fairly well established as a 
farmer and was hiring some help in harvest time. 
Because of the contact through Garner, my 
bother, Howard, got work at Sehiltroths. think 
ze worked there two falls and in 1933 he sent 
Word fo me that I could come and work forthe 
‘Allchins. Iwas nearly IS yeats old ad up co that 
time Thadn’t been thinking about going out to 
‘work, Without hesitation I went. Transportation 
lnthose days was on foot I had 50 miles to go. We 
did considerable walking o that was no obstacle 
‘There were a few carson the road in those days 
and people would usually stop and give us ride. 
‘The highway was not as good as the present farm 
acces roads, The roads off the highway were 
were not f00 good at any time. 

‘At Allchine it was harvest time, Edwin was 
staying at Clifton's most of the time. Clifton had 
‘young bride, Edith, anda baby, Shirley. Being 
fiom a family with younger sisters, it was good to 
seethe baby. Then there was Grandma Allehin, a 
very active lady taking a lead rote in the house 
‘work. This was an active Christian family who 
lived what hey believed. The day always started 
With Bible reading and prayer and on Sunday we 
Went to Sunday School and church whieh was 
held in Waterfield School. The services were con~ 
ducted by local farmers, Clifton and Hubert and 
Herman Smith usually taking the service alter~ 
nately Thad always enjoyed going to church and 
that year Fhad been going every Sunday to Sun- 
day School and service a the Torch River School, 
fo attending the services at Waterfield was a 
continuing pleasure. 

“Most ofthe grain had been cut with the binder 
and four horses, There was sill some oats to cut 
and hay t© bring in. Allehins probably had a 
dozen horses and a few cattle, They were into 
horses mote than cal, I was given a team for 
threshing. My effort was big but didn’t accom~ 
plish as much a6 the others. Clifton and Edwin 
‘ach had their own team and Ray (about 4) and 
Harold. White (2) had a team, They worked 
faithfully and brought in some good loads 

Frank White operated the threshing outfit 
consisting of «28 inch separator and John Deere 
tractor. The separator was part ownership With 
the Allchins and Frank. The John Deere was 
Frank's, In preparing tis, I was happy 0 learn 
that the separator is sill ai Norman White's and 
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that it would take very litle work to haveit ready 
to go again. I believe that fall we threshed on 
Ciiftons, Eawins, Franks, Jim Caskey and on 
Ray and Harold's. Combines were unheard of in 
the north, It wasn’t until about 1938, T saw the 
first combine, afar cry from what we see to-day. 

"After harvest t was field ploughing. You 
hhave to farm at Waterfield to know what clay is. 
(One day Clifton gave me a team of four horses 
and a two furrow gang plow, the type where you 
Siton a see! seat on top of it. It was getting cold, 
the soil was damp and stuck on the mouldboard 
S50 1 had to carry a wooden seraper to clean the 
‘mud off frequendy. Twas about two months at 
‘Allchin’s for which I was paid S10, pet month 
which was adequate wages atthe time and the 
First 1 had ever eared. As mentioned before, 
Allchins used horses for power requirements. 
‘The following year, 1934, there were about three 
“Eagle” tractors sold in the Armley area and 
CCifton bought one of them 

‘After I finished at Allchin’s and on short 
notige | ended up at Mac Schiltroth’s and went 
back to school at age 15 and in grade VI. Suse 
Garrish was the teacher and she had about 40 
students in all grades, Two oF three of them were 
taking grade 1X. and X by correspondence. T 
found schooling very interesting and soon got to 
know each pupil. Mr. Dymond came to teach in 
1934. He was interested in hockey, so he and 
some ofthe older boys from the school used 1 £0, 
to Armley to play. 

Mac and Emma had two children, Melvin and 
Mildred who were about two years old when T 
went there. They were learning to talk and do 
things for themselves. I spent quite abit of time 
‘wth them and I think was able to teach them 3 
few litle things. They were both fun and had 
00d temperaments 

Mac Kept about eight cows for milking and 
shipping cream, Each Saturday he took a couple 
of cans to Armley t0 be shipped by train to 
Tisdale. Cream was about $2 oF alittle more for 
five gallons, We often crushed grain on Saturday 
using. an early model of a Fordson tractor. It 
‘would be about 1925 model, That was the only 
tractor he had, Farm work was done with horses. 
He had four and bought another one while 1 was 
sul there. Harvesting was done with his father 
in-law, Mr. Bensen. 1 brought in sheaves for 
threshing again in 1934 during harvest. 

‘Mac had, as I recall, what would be about a 
1926 Chev coupe. I used to ride on the back in the 
‘open, sitting on the trunk and feet resting on the 














bumper. It was used only in the summer, No 
antifreeze as yet. Water Was drained out when it 
‘became cold. The roads were not snow plowed so 
when winter came transportation was with 
hhorses. Mac had a van built on light sleigh with 
a heater in it so that was quite comfortable 

“There was no hydro, telephone or running 
water, We filled a cellar under a small log bulld= 
ing with waterin the winter so tna it would freeze 
int ee, Cream and meat werelet down on theice 
to keep it cool in the summer. To have fresh beet 
during the summer, a beef ring was formed 
Hoayward’s were in charge ofthe butchering and 
cutting, Each member donated one beef alter 
nately each week during the summer. 

‘Mae bought a radio while was there. It used 
‘power pack and it was quitea novelty. It wasn't 
everybody who had a radio. There Were some 
interesting programs in those days. A few I 
remember were: Fuller's ‘*Back to the Bible 
Hour", “Amos and Andy”, and Admiral Byrd 
ving reports from near the south pole 

During the spring of 1935, Robert McClurkin 
and his wife came to Waterfield to have services. 
They stayed at Mac Schilroth’s. From those 
services others took a Christian stand and the 
Brethern Church was formed, 

‘When Easter came, Mac felt that he could 
handle the work. I reummed to Torch River thus 
tending grade VI. In fall I continued my school~ 
ing at Torch River with my brother and sister, 
‘walking five and one-half miles. 

year ater war was declared, 1 joined the 
[Navy and served or five years, being discharged 
in 948. I worked one year in Toronto, then came 
back to Saskatchewan going to Bible School in 
the winter and back tothe farm in summer. 

[married Hazel Flier from St. John, Nit. 
‘We continued to farm inthe Torch River District, 
‘We kept cattle and {worked athe mils in winter, 
served on the Board of Directors of the local 
‘Co-op store from 1952 10 1966, then Became 
manager until is closing in 1983 and my retire 

‘We have two children; Don and Lorraine 
Don has continued on the land and does some 
trucking. Lorraine took the degree course in 
fussing at the University of Saskatchewan in 
Saskatoon, She worked four years in neo natal 
land pedriaties at the University Hospital in 
Saskatoon. In June, 984, she came to Nipawin to 
‘work in Public Hesith serving the rural area east 
of the Saskatchewan River, including Carrot 
River, Aylsham and Codette 











As we look back over more than $0 years, 
there have been many changes in the various 
tistricts and the lifestyles of each individual 
Nostalgia arses in cach one of us as we go back 
Waterfield and try to visualize the different 
hhomes, people and school which are no more, 
Some of these sites are open fields, others sil 
have the trees which were planted for wind 
breaks. 

“The early pioneers have passed on and we 
have endeavored (0 fill heir places. AS we pass 
over the land with large machinery, let us 
emember it was cleated and broken bit by bit 


THE KILGOUR FAMILY 
submitted by Kay Hanna 

Tela and Les Kilgour came to Armley from 
Morac, Sask. in the summer of 193210 vist their 
brother Bil, who was working for Mr, Nickle at 
Amey. 


‘aban Lela Severson a et rani 1987, 


Lela worked for Mrs, Clayton in 1932: lave 
for Mes, Murray Lloyd and Mrs. Bill Olive, Lela 
‘was fond of music and sports: played ball onthe 
Armley gies? ball team, skated and played 
hhockey in the winter. Lela and her ewo brothers 
also played for some ofthe Armley dances. After 
spending a couple of years in Armley, Lela 
moved back to her home in Mortae 

Tn 1938, Lela married Mab Severson at 
Aylmer, Ont., where she and Mab were both 
‘working atthe time. Mab spent a couple of years 











working around Armley for Bill Breadner and Ed 
Richards in the summer months, and living in 
Armley in the winter where he took care of the 
‘skating rink. He played on the Armley hockey 
team, with his friend, Joe Ker, also from Mort 
lu, In the summer, they played on the Armley 
harcbal team. 

‘oe Kerr ssi living in Morte 

‘Around 1950, Mab and Lela moved to 
Duluth, Minnesota. They had four children; 
tree girls and one son, Mab passed away in 
November, 1973 

Tela married Harold Brown in 1978; Harold 
passed away in 1984, Lela lives in Duluth where 
ber fail ves, 

Bill and Les Kilgour both have passed away; 
they lved near Aylmer, Ont 

Ken Kilgour, the eldest ofthe family, fives in 
Melfort, Sask 


BERYL (WHITE) KING 
‘eryl moved o Tisdale inthe fll oF 1963 after 
completing grades 1 0 VIII at Waterfield and 
srades IX to XI in Tisdale. There she worked as 
snassistant Lab Technician in the hospital 
‘While living in Tisdale, she studied the Bible 
withthe help of Jehoval’s Witnesses and was 
bapized in July of 1965. Later she moved 10 
Kelvington, Sask. where she took up fulltime 
missionary work as well as working part me, 
and where she met Glen King from Porcupin 
Phin, Sask. They were married on Dec. 23,196 












LR Curt, Glen, Sey, Brent. Devin King 1985, 
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‘They lived in Porcupine Plain and their first son, 
Carts, was born in 1971 In July of 1971 they 
moved 10 Lloydminster, Sask. Two more sons 
‘were born, Brent in 1972 and Devin in 1977. Their 
present home's on an acreage near Lloydminster. 


HUBERT ALLISTER (Alex) Kingsley 
as told by Alex 

Abert Kingsley was born in England and 
Margaret Tate was bora in Ontario. They were 
married in Manitoba. Their son Hubert Allister 
(Alex) was born at Poplar Point, Manitoba on 
the east shore of Lake Winnipeg in 1908. They 
moved to Eriksdale, Manitoba in 1912. it was 
00d cattle country and thy ran lot of cae 

‘As a young man Alex worked for nine years 
fishing’ on Lake Manitoba in the winter and 
working out for the summer. 

In the 1920's his brothers Jack, Cecil and Bill 
‘came to Saskatchewan. Jack bought land in the 
Armley district, Cel west of Codette and Bill at 
White Fox. Alex came and looked at the land but 
returned to Eriksdale, Manitoba. Jack now lives 
in Nipawin, Cecil ded in 1943 of "44 and Bill in 
175 

Tn 1932 Alex was married in Winnipeg to 
Cecily Dickerson of Rollo, Sask. Times were very 
hard and in hopes of a better future Alex and 
CCevly moved tothe Armley district in 1933. Alex 
had bought the SE 19-48-14-W2 from Arthur 
Bishop. Their first home was the house that 
‘Arthur Bishop had built on the north sie of the 
Carrot River. I as tall, two foom house with a 
dit cellar and a cement foundation, Iewas 8 very 
cold house, partly because ofthe big eracks in the 

‘When they moved onto the land alot of it was 
broken but Alex broke some more along the 

“Armley was their nearest town. At that time it 
was a thriving community 

‘Until the highway went through there were 
almost no roads in the area, ony tril. In winter 
they almost never got out and no one travelled 
past their place. Sometimes travellers from the 
Fallroad which runs along the west ofthe quarter 
‘would conte and stay overnight when twas cod 
In summertime it was sometimes not much bet 
ter. At times the only way out to the north 
through theswampy, bosay land there was with a 
saddle horse. The mosquitoes and fies were ery 
bad, 

Even after highway 35 went through in 1935 
they would sometimes leave a truck at Armley 














‘school about smiles away, their closest point to 
the highway. When they wanted to travel 10 
Nipawin or elsewhere they would drive withthe 
Ihotss tothe school and leave them in the bara 
there while they went to town. At times they 
‘wondered why they had ever come toa place ike 
this, 

inthe spring of 1948 they were unprepared for 
the loading of the Carzot River. That time the 
basement oftheir house filled with water. They 
saw the water coming toward the house at an 
alarming rate but were able to move belongings 
from the basement before it filled with water. 
There was arun between the house and where the 
cattle were. The only way Alex could get to the 
Cattle to feed them was on horseback. The horse 
ould walk theough the water but the only way 
‘lex could Keep dry was to perch right up on top 
ofthe sale, 

‘There have been several bad floods in the 
years since with the yard completely surrounded 
by water, Most memorable years are 1954, 55, 74 
and 79. Those years they built dike around the 
house to keep the water out. Inthe spring of 1974 
they worked all one Sunday to Keep a weak 
corner oftheir two foot high dike from breaking. 
By the next day the water had gone down a bit 
One year they could not get a vehicle inthe yard 
for six weeks, fist because of the water then the 
‘muddy conditions, 

‘Alex has always had cattle as well as growing 
train, He used ta doa lot of riding, some years 
Spending most ofthe summer in the saddle. He 
alvays tried to have good, well trained saddle 
horses, 

‘Cecily’ sister Ethel came to stay with them 
when she was about seven years old, She went to 
School fist at Armley and then Pontrilas. 

‘Alex and Cecily had an adopted son, Keith 
the was seven yeas old when they adopted him in 
1948, He attended Armley, Pontilasand Codete 
Schools. He completed high school at Codette, 

Tn 1951 Cecily passed away in Toronto. She s 
‘buried at Woodlawn cemetery in Nipawin 

TnI, after Ceely's death Lila Besson from 
the Carla district came to keep house for Alex 
and Keith. She is sil there, 

Keith and his wife, Louise live in Regina 
where Keith works forthe Sask. Power Corpora 
tion, Keith has @ son, Mark, from a previous 
‘marriage, Mark is married and lives in Prince 
Albert, 





For the past five or six years Keith has come 
‘home to help his Father with the farming when he 





could, Alex sill farms the land and keeps some 
cattle 


JOHN RICHARD (JACK) KIN 
‘submitted by daughter Lorraine 

‘ohn Kingsley (1902-1985) was born to Her- 
bert and Margaret Kingsley on April 7, 1902 at 
Poplar Point, Man., the second child in a family 
‘of six boys and one girl. Hard work anda variety 
of activities was the upbringing of the family 
Religion was insted in all the young Kingsley 
by their devout mother, sound basic taining 
that John kept as his own “code of ethics" in his 
contact with family and others throughout his 
lite 

He continued his education until grade VI at 
which time he formed a commercial fishing outfit 
fon Dog Lake, a tributary off Lake Manitoba, 
‘Three of his brothers were involved, Cecil, Alex 
and Bob (when he took time off from school.) 
“Their first business was an effort from its begin- 
ning. Their camp was set up in a village called 
og Town and they fished steadily every day for 
along period of time, The three older boys took 
their turn peddling their catch to various dealers 
in Winnipeg. One of these men became John's 
lifelong friend. He was Mr. Raisin who owned 
and operated Raisin Dept. Store in Nipawin years 
Inter. 

‘John decided fishing was not to be his life's 
work so he hired on witha railroad construction 
‘crew as away to se the country o choose a place 
fo “try his hand” at farming. His employment 
With the railroad fixed many things permanently 
in John’s idea of things. The south end of the 
province was too dry, desolate and the lack of 
trees just not to his liking. When the erew was 
moved to the Melfort area John knew he was 
"eal close to home,” 

In 1920, back in Manitoba, John purchased a 
Mode! T truck, and with two friends headed to 
White Fox and general area to buy land. Hi trp 
over the corduroy roads and trying to track down 
‘owners wishing to sell isa story all its own. 

‘ohn purchased his frst land in 1922, on the 
CCareot River, and thecein started a 60 year love 
forthe land and community. The next year the 
‘opportunity came to purchase the Coulter fam, 
Sohn arranged with his brother Alex who agreed 
tobuy the original farm which then enabled John 
to buy the farm land he wanted and the Coulter 
farm became his, Brother Alex stil ives on the 
orignal farm which suited him. 

“ohn and Alex worked together to gather all 
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their possessions, machinery and livestock, from 
Manitoba and had it shipped to Armley by 
freight 

John married Mary May Bell of Regina and 
they ved with Alex at his farm while thelr house 
was being bul. 

“John planned and built his hip roof barn, In 
those days the lumber and timbers needed had to 
he brought out from the lumber mills north of 
White Fox and Choiceland. There were many 
trips by horse and wagon to haul enough forall 
the bulldings on his farm. 

(On May 16, 1930 his fitst son, Richard 
Allister, was born followed by Lorraine Marjorie 
‘ni93, Anne Irene in 1932 and Charles Stanley in 
1834, the only child born in hospital in Nipawin. 

Armley public school was located across the 
road at the end of the quarter where the Kingsley 
farm stands. There, all four children attended 
‘ntl grade XT. With John's adamant ideas of 
chooling and being constantly told "no one 
‘ults school”, they al graduated from Nipawin 
Composite High School 

Toh Was a school trustee where some of the 
dutice were hiring teachers to reside inthe Ceach= 
tage, make sure ofa constant and large supply 
bf firewood for both the school and the teacher's 
home. He had the wood sawing and spliting 
outfit in the community. In the winter 8 wood 
“pee” was organized. The neighbours took ther 
turn Feeding the workers while the men sawed, 
split and stacked to supply each farm with ful. 

Inthe summer every Saturday vas "bee ring 
day". Bach farm that belonged delivered a beet 
animal to be butchered at Hayward’s farm. The 
‘organ meats and fresh beef cuts were then deli 
tered toll the other members by the donor fam— 
iy. 

Inthe 1940's John became involved in munic- 
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ipal work asa couneillor. His love forthe com 
munity drove him to do many things to make life 
taser For many people. One winter Was spent to 
felieve the loading of the Carrot River. With a 
large crew of farm neighbours they organized a 
clearing and cleaning out of the river bed and 
banks. What atime they had, afew closecalls for 
some of the workers and terrible jokes they 
played on each other over the frozen lunch 
breaks. This writer forgets the name ofthe poor 
unfortunate, But one story was of a man who 
loved hard boiled eggs in his lunch. His wife 
packed them i his uneh box accasfonally. How= 
ver, one lunch time the poor hungry man 
cracked open, to his horfo, a fresh egg. What 2 
marvelous camaraderie they all enjoyed that 
wwinter. The river did’t flood many yeas. 

John started his Aberdeen Angus herd in the 
1940's, His first animals were purchased in 
Ontario and arrived by iain to become the first 
ina long line of John’s “pets™, that were to 
become of interest to a few of the Youns Farmers 
in the area. The second purchase from Ontario 
dida’t fare 0 well however, as John’s prize bull 
went missing dv to a railroad error. When the 
poor animal was found he was skin and bones 
land took a few months to fatten up, the skiniest 
‘animal ever on Fon Kingsley"s (arn 

The whole family became involved in one way 
for another and calf club became an every day 
word on the Kingsley farm. There were many 
prizes won for leadership and best animal at the 
Prince Albert annual show 

Tn the 1950's Mary Kingsley organized the 
‘Armley Beef Club and then the annual show 
‘became a yearly Achievement Day atthe farm. 

John had many friends in various walks of 
life. One of bis good friends was Ernie Sears of 
Prince Albert, sales representative for Invest 
‘ment Companies, who owned his own plane and 
liked to say hello by flying as low over the farmas 
he could, safely, One day he went over during 
harvest and saw a break dovin of machinery so he 
landed to see what the problem was. John sent 
him back to Prince Albert for the part needed 
‘which was dropped in short order. This became a 
time saving habit during harvest. 

“ohn remained always fisherman and many 
summers he and his family would drive to Candle 
fr Bear Lake to stay Inthe early yeas of Candle 
land Bear Lake, the roads were terrible. The eab- 
ins, all lg, with chinks missing so that squires 
an in and out at perfect ease. The roads in places 
‘were corduroy and similar this earlier years of 











coming out from Winnipeg. But great times were 
had by all and cubs of fish always returned tothe 
farm to be packed away in the ice house, 

Tohin R: Kingsley never forpot his feelings for 
the Armley Community and often talked of how 
welcome he had felt once he crossed the White 
Fox River and headed south. He often said his 
decision to stay in the Armley area were the black 
Soil, the tees and the river cose by. 

Even though he worked from dawn to dark 
his only rel regret expressed over the years was, 
that there was never enough time to do all the 
things that interested him, 





WILLIAM AND MARY KINNEE 
submited by Emily MeLaren 

William’ Henery Kinnee and Mary Jane 
Wright, my parents, were born in Ontario, in 
what year I do not remember. Mother married 
‘arly and had five children, two girls and three 
boys to her fst marriage, to a Mr, Dack. My 
father mazried early and had four children to his 
first masrige, three sons and a girl. After the 
death oftheir fret husband and wife they mar~ 
fied and moved to district in Manitobs, Gilbert 
Plains and Grandview. There 1, Emily was born 
in 1908, the ist child of this marriage, 

‘Welived there until 1915 when we moved to 
Senlae, Sask. My dad worked out and renced land 
there until the summer of 1926. At this time 1 
married Jack Chase and we came north to honte 
ead. My folks came north fo, just before l was 
‘married, to the Armley District where Dad tented 
land, 

Tn 1927 and 1928 Glen and Everett Kinnee, 
then aged 13 and seven respectively, attended 
North Armley School 

The most sad thing happened in the summer 
cof 1928. My mother was taking care of my baby 
Son Alvin, with Jack's help, while 1 was in 
‘Tidale Hospital for 8 severe operation. Mother 
had a severe stroke and died three hours late. 1 
‘wasnt told anything about her death or funeral, 
because of doctor's orders, until Iwas ready to 
come home. So she is buried in Armley 

Shorty after that my dad moved to Chelan, 
Sask. and took up a homestead where he lived for 
about eight yeas, Times were tough and money 
Scarce and travelling almost impossible. I fel so 
Sorry to say [never did see my dad the last several 
years or was even let know of his funeral. He is 
buried in Chelan, [also feel so sorry to say that 
‘ut of Dad’s first four and Mother's five of their 
first marriages and the family of eight they had 




















with me being the eldest, making a total of 17, 
‘myself and my younger brother, born in 1920 are 
the only two left living. Two brothers were lostin 
the frst World War and four were in the last one 
‘but thank God all returned, 


DR. JAMES ARCHIBALD KITELEY 
submitted by Archie Kiteley 

‘ames Archibald Kiteley was born March 23, 
1886 in Simeoe County, Ont. In 1905 he moved 
swith his mother and his five brothers to Tugaske, 
‘Sask, where the family homesteaded. Doc could 
tell many a tale of pioneering in the big rush of 
prairie development. He drove a team of oxen, 
helping to break up 100 acres of prairie sod in the 
first two years at Tugaske. He fired the old 
Sawyer, Waterloo and Case straw burning 
steamers, He worked with this old type equip. 
ment up to and during the period when he took 
time off to altend the University of Manitoba, 
where he received his medical degree in 1915. He 
practiced in Tugaske and later, with his brother, 
Dr. JE. Kiteley in the Riverhurst area, Later he 
‘opened an office inthe Lucky Lake ares. But the 
“Nozth” beckoned the young doctor and in 919 
Ihe dovided to make the move which brought him 
{ng the Nipawin District, With his Young wife he 
made his way to Tisdale, hoping to Journey ono 
the Ravine Bank District, but owing to excesive 
rains was unable to reach his destination, They 
{gota few miles north of Tisdale and unable to get 
their Model T through the mu, camped with a 
former prairie couple for several weeks. It was 
dreary outlook and the doctor decided he had 
Detter return south but mud and the lack of 
finances prevented bim from going, When the 
rains stopped and the car could be urged ahead, 
the Kiteleys made another start north and finally 
reached a spot about a mile and a half north of 
the Carrot River, near Bill Boxall’s present 
homesite. The John Breadners were already set 
ted there and these kindly people took the weary 
travellers in and kept them for several weeks, A 
luck would have it the doctor found a litle shack 
‘ona deserted homestead about a mile west of the 
Tisdale trail, Winter was closing in and as they 
had no money to move out the Kitleys made the 
shack as comfortableaspossibleand holed up for 
the winter. 

They banked snow around the litle building, 
bought a small heater stove with a pipe oven, 
built a bunk bed, serounged an apple box and a 
big block of wood for chairs and settled down, 
































living off what game could be killed. AS word 
spread that a doctor had located nearby, the 
homesteaders called for his services and as ay~ 
‘ment if any) was most often a chieken ora bag of 


pis or some other food, the food problem was 
Solved. There was no settlement nearby, only an 
‘octasional homesteader, the bush trails passable 
‘nly on foot, oF by horse-drawn rigs, so the old 
Mode! T was of ite use. Dr. Kiteley could tll of 
trips to sce patients 100 illo be brought to him, 
‘of confinement calls, made on a horse drawn 
Sleigh oF stone boat; no covered vans and no 
parkas or really adequate clothing. It was the 
Savage cold and lack of roads, batting snow 
Arifts, thatthe doctor found so aed to bear. He 
fzcided that maybe the North was not for him 
and he would mark time uni spring came and he 
ould get out of such a mess and go back to the 
prairies. But during the long hard winter the 
couple came to know the other people scattered 
‘around the district and when the time came that 
they could move out they had made up theit 
minds to say on and grow up with the new 
country. Doe had his surgical bag, some anes 
thetics and dressings and a smal supply of medi~ 
tines which were replenished as he collected any 
ash from his patients, 











Dr. Kiteley’s own field covered al the district 
north of the Tisdale ares, half way to Prince 
Albert, east to Carrot River and west 10 
Ridgedile. The doctor soon found that in this 
new Tand where there seemed tobe but few set- 
ters, there were many potential patients scat~ 
tered here and there throughout the Bush and was 
astounded at the number of times he was called 
fn to visit sick homes and deliver babies. So he 
stayed on, moving into “old Nipawin’ in 1922 
and into the new town in 1924. In 1960 he quit, 
fective practice. He had delivered thousands of 
babies in the territory over te years. 





Dr. $. M. Scott moved into old Nipawin in 
1923 and together with Dr. Kiteley did tremen- 
dus work during these early years. Some ofthe 
operations and repair work done by these men in 
the most primitive surroundings seem incredible 
inthis age of immaculate and sterile operating 
rooms and contpetent post-operative care. Doe 
Kiteley was called one winter afternoon to the 
hhome of Robert Booth who had had his left hand 
jerked off a the wrist in a saw-mill accident, The 
doctor had to remove the two forearm bones to 
secure a flap covering, using arb resection snip 
et. The late Bill Browley helped him and it took 





the strength of both men to break off the bone 
ends with such an inadequate instrument, 

He delivered many babies in homesteader 
shacks, by the light of a coal il lamp, with no 
help at all and produced some bouncing babies, 
‘one the doctor particularly remembered weighing 
{he guessed) 16 pounds, In his litle shack at 
Armley on a cold night in December, 119 the 
{doctor amputated 2 man’s arm, this time sawing 
off the arm bones with a carpenter's hand savy 
and, ashe had run out of cat gut, sewing the end 
flap with har from the tall ofthe horse which had 
brought the man to the doctor’s home, He sent 
the patient, Tim Cooper, to Prince Albert for 
follow-up ‘reatment where he made @ good 
recovery and later was a member of Parliament. 

In 1921 he did a rib resection at a patient's 
home, drained lung abcess, alone and unaided, 
and the patient made a good recovery. Alby the 
light of an oil lamp. He must have been sorely 
tempted when in 1922, prior to moving to the old 
Nipawin hamlet, the New York Medical Associa 
tion offered him a lucrative practice with fee 
housing and all the amenities of city lie 

(Over the years 25 doctors have practiced in 
and around the district once handled by Dr. 
Kiteley. The hardships he endured in these early 
days were similar to those ofthe other sellers, in 
‘other walks of ife, not the least being the endless 
struggle 1o make ends moet. 

In 1939 Dr. Kiteley was elected to the Provin- 
cial Government, as a Liberal member, continu 
ing unti 1944. In his old age the doctor could look 
bback on a full and useful life. No one can asses 
his contribution to the development of this 
‘municipality but all ean understand. what his 
Work in the district has meant 10 the people, 
particulary in the early formative years. Mar 
honours have been showered onthe doctor. None 
tne says pleased him more than the one bestowed 
by the students of the Nipavin School Unit, who 
‘made him a Citizen ofthe Year, He was crowned 
Xing fora Day in Hollywood, made a life mem= 
ber of the Canadian Legion for his work on 
behalf of the 19ié war veterans. He is an 
appointed Member of the Medical History 
Archives Board. The Saskatchewan College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, in association withthe 
Dominion Medical Association, gave him an 
Honorary Life Membership in Senior Medicine 
in 1987. On June 27, 1953, Nipawin and district 
held @ Dr. Kiteley Day and presented im witha 
new car and other gifts. A siting room at the 


























Union Hospital was also furnished in his honor, 
with a brass plaque suitably inscribed. 

Dr. Kiteley died in 1965 and is buried in 
‘Woodiawn Cemetery at Nipawin, 


WILLIAM KITELEY 
submitted by Archie Kitley 

‘William Kiteley moved into the Armley Dis 
trie, to the NW 20-48-14-W2 in 199, The land 
‘was neat the school. My twin brother Ralph and 
T, Archi, were born there on Dec. 1, 1920. Thad a 
‘brother born in 1922 at Armley, who died there 

William moved in 1922 back to Tugaske, 
Sask, where he had resided before, My sister Ia 
Mae, who was a small child when we were at 
AArmigy, snow deceased. My brother, Ralph 
lives in’ Regina and I am retited and reside in 
Carrot River, Sask 








W. A. KLASSEN, 1948-1951 

1 started teaching at Waterfield School in 
‘October of 1948 after having completed a training 
‘course at Saskatoon Teachers College of “'N 
formal Schoo!” as it was then called. I took over 
the school from Mrs. Jolly who had started the 
term and was filing in until my arrival. At chat 
time Waterfield School was located about half a 
mile south of where Mark Schiltroth now lives. 

My salary in 1948 was $1400 a Year. The school 
board consisted of Gordon Manton, chairman; 
Jim Caskey, secretary; and Bert Staples and 
Glifton Alichin, trustees. 

‘moved into the small, two-roomed teach 
erage located on the school grounds. My rent 
‘consisted of doing the janitor work at the shoo. 





The teacherage was not very well insulated and 1 
soon learned to switch from potatoes to mac 
front in the wintertime as I found that potatoes 
‘would freeze even when the bag was hung from 
the bedpost. 

The school was atypical one-room school of 
the day with a barrel heater, a refillable water 
Fountain, boys’ and girls’ cloakrooms, a hand 
boll with'no handle, end double desks. A world 
lobe, a Neilson’s Chocolate Bar map of Can- 
‘da large wall clock, a picture ofthe king, an 
‘ld piano and a library bookcase with about 180 
books made up the major furniture and equip 
‘ment of the school. The teacher's desk at the 
front ofthe room had several drawers containing 
the daily attendance book, school supplies such 
as chalk, pencils and paper, as well asa piece of 
Teather Bet about If inches long and 10 inches 
‘wide which was sometimes used to guide a pupil's 
Tearning activities into acceptable channels, 

There were 29 pupils in Waterfield School in 
the fall of 1948 in Grades Io X. Grades IX and X 
took correspondence courses with the help of the 
teacher. Most emphasis in all classes was on 
reading, writing and arithmetic, although the 
favourite subject seemed to be “recess” during 
which time enthusiastic games such as softball 
and Football occurred when the weather was suit- 
able. As T recall it, football was a particularly 
popular game as it gave the bigger boys a chance 
{oty to knock the teacher down. 

The school day was opened in the morning 
‘with saluting the lag, singing God Save the Kin, 
land repeating the Lord’s Prayer. First thing it 
the afternoon the teacher usualy read a chapter 
from a story book. Spelling bees were often held 
(on Friday afternoons. 

Thebig social event ofthe year was the annual 
school Christmas concert, For weeks before the 
big day the pupils rehearsed plays, practiced 
songs and learned recitations, Every’ pupil had 
Some part to play. When the big day came, shets 
were hung from sites for a curtain, the Christ- 
mas tre received final decorations, and a dress 
rehearsal, which usually caused the teacher to age 
10 years, was conducted. However, when the 
right came, everything went off perfectly, The 
tvening was culminated withthe arrival of Santa 
Claus in his red suit and with jolly face, giving 
‘out bags of candies and gifs from under the tee. 
remember one year at Waterfield when We lest, 
the Santa Claus suit. We could find the mask and 
the bat but no suit, After a number of delay 
‘announcements that Santa Claus was a tle te, 

















the old gentleman finally appeared, wearing a big 
fur coat, and he explained that his reindeer had 
broken through the ice on the Carrot River. 

‘Waterfield School Distit #2678 was not in & 
larger school unit in those days. The school was 
run locally and the people of the district took 
sonsiderabe pride in the affairs of their school. 
‘The school was the social centre ofthe district. 
Although considerable progress has been possi- 
ble through larger school units, it was atthe cost 
‘of local pride and interest in the litle country 
School house. We did not always have the best 
buildings, oF the best equipment, or the best 
teachers, but we had a feeling of belonging. And 
many a person who came up through the one~ 
room country school system went onto reach the 
highest ranks of his or her chosen profession. The 
lisle country schools are all gone n0% But they 
live on in the memories and lives of great 
number of people throughout this land. Nobody 
an take that away from Us. 





MR. AND MRS. A. KLEBE 

‘Mr. Klebe came to Armley in the 20's and 
operated harness and shoe repair shop on main 
street north of the hotel. Their home Was in the 
fear of the store. Horses were used almost 
ttclusively so there was lot of repair work done. 
Mr. Klebe would make special haters or tugs for 
oversize or stubborn animals. Business was brisk 
during the early years. 

Th 1929 when fire destroyed several business 
places along the street, the harness shop with i’ 
Equipment was los in the blaze. However, Mr. 
Klebe rebuilt and stayed in business a few more 
years before they moved to Carrot River in the 
farly 30's. They built a small hotel and cafe, 
‘moving to the townsite when it was surveyed. It 
was then enlarged and a dining room added 
‘They operated the business fr some years before 
he moved from the district, 

Tliana ‘Klebe born in 1879, was buried in 
‘Carnot River Cemetery in 1938. 





CHRIST KOCKELMAN 
submitted by Marg Egger (Niece) 

‘Christ Keckelman was born at St. Leo, Min 
nesota, March 5, 1879. He came to Canada when 
he was @ young man and in 1906 placed on a 
homestead in the Bruno District. Christ always 
Tented out his land, Fora tine he worked For the 
Koob family in Viscount and always managed to 





help out his sister, Angela Sparta, after her bus 
band passed away. 

Tn later years, he worked for both Napoleon 
and Jerry Duford in the Bruno District. When 
‘Terry Duford decided to move to Armley in1929, 
Christ went with him and worked for several 
years, Later he worked atthe W. McCorristons 
‘until leaving the Armley District. 

Eventually, Christ came back to live with 
Muriel Fleichocker a Pilger 

Ta his later years, Christ resided in a senior 
citizens home in Moose Jaw, Sask. until he was 
transferred to Midale, Sask, where he resided 
tnt 1974 when he passed away atthe age of 94, 
shortly before his birthday. Christ was buried in 
Midale, Sask 








LYLE AND SHANON KOEBL 
[Lye was born in Prince Albert on Oct. 24, 
1961 and moved ta Tisdale with his parents Irene 
and Frank Koel Lyles the oldest oftheir three 
Doys; Kurtis and Kenny are his two brothers. 





7. is £ 
ool amy, Shanon ong Ty, xl nolsng Carmen. 


Lyle was raised in Tisdale but moved to 
Melfort when he martied Shanon Chokan April 
2, 1983. Shanon was born on July 1S, 1962 in 
Melfort, to Vera and Andy Chokan of Gronlid 
and was raised on a farm in the area, with ber 
Sister Roxane and brother Rob. 

‘While residing in Melfort, Carmen was born 
to Shanon and Lyle on Sep. 8, 1983, 

‘Lyle was offered a job by Bill Marshall, which 
took them fo the Silverstream District. They 
presently live in a house trailer on the Marshall 
yardsie 











(On April 19, 1986, Tyler was born to Shanon 
and Lyle, 


ALEX AND EXILLIA KOROLL 

‘Alex was born Oct. 27, 1922 to William and 
Mary Koroll at Theodore, Sask. He had three 
Sisters and four brothers, He recived his educa 
tion at Westbrook School, The family then 
‘moved to Bangor, Sask, where he helped with the 
family farm unt he enlisted in the Navy atthe 
age of 2. Alex served for three and & half years 
uring the Second World War on the ship 
HLM.S. Kitchner. 








esa Kort 





Shorty after the war, he began a career in 
agriculture where he served the farming commu 
nities of Theodore, Armley and Nipawin for 35 
Years as a grain buyer and manager of a farm 

Exillia was born May 21, 1928 in Hafford, 
‘Sask. to Mr. and Mrs. August Nicloux. She had 
two sisters and three brothers. They moved 10 
farm in the Carrot River District in 1938. Exilia 
went co school in Carrot River and later atended 
Nipawin Composite High School. She graduated 
as a registered nurse from the Saskatoon City 
Hospital in 1952. She and Alex were married June 
25, 1982 and they moved to Armley where Alex 
managed the Federal Grain Elevator. son, 
Barry was born in 1953 

They were active curlers and members ofthe 
United Church while in Armley. Alex was trans 
{erred to Nipawin in 195. A daughter, Lynn was 
born in Nipawin in 1958 and a son, Mark in 196. 

Exilia nursed in Nipawin Union Hospital, 
she asa member of Nipawin United Church and 











U.C.W., a member of Local Nurses Chapt 
‘Saskatchewan Registered Nurses Association, an 
active member of Kinete Club and served aterm 
as president of that organization. 

"Alex was involved with many community 
organizations. He was a member and treasurer of 
the Legion, President of the Kinsmen Club 
belonged to'the Rotary Club and was a leader of 
the Boy Scouts. He was a member of Nipawin 
Town Council and served on the Board of Ste 
wards and Unified Board of Nipawin United 
Church. Alex enjoyed fishing, woodworking, 
cooking and plans. Both were ardent curlers. 

Exillia passed away April 28, 1976, Alex 
femarried Marion Cameron June 3, 1979, Alex 
passed away July 19,1982. Both Alex and Exillia 
fre buried in Mable Hill Cemetery in Nipawin. 

Barry married Georgete Stafen in 1975 and 
ace residing in Birch Hills with their sons Jarod, 
$x; Jayson, five and Jordon, two. Barry isman- 
lager ofthe Canadian Bank of Commerce. Lymn 
‘married Larry Bellin 1976 and with two-year-old 
Scott, reside in Saskatoon. Mark is with the Bank 
‘of Commerce in Wadena, Sask 














WILLIAM AND MABEL LAIDLAW — 
1911 10 1929 
submitted by Vera Ennest and Verla Laidlaw 

‘William and Mabel Laidlaw met and married 
in Oxbow, Sask. Bill was born in Ontario and 
Mabel in England. Their eldest daughter, Jessie, 
‘was born in September, 1908 in Oxbow. Theit 
hext move was to Rosetown, where they bul 
Small house and lived for a time. Vera, thet 
second daughter, was born in Aust, 1910. The 
next spring, 1, Bill gota job of running theft, 
Tumber yard in the new village 

“There was no transportation so he walked 30 
miles over the south hills, About a mile and half 
ut of the village, a traveling salesman driving 
‘one ofthe fist cars gave Dil ride. It had hh 
‘wheels lke & buggy, s0 he arrived in style. The 
place the salesman picked him up was later tobe 
his homestead. The railroad was just being bull 
into Stranraer, Sask. and the work trains lined 
the tracks. Lots of building was going on. 

‘Mabel came to live at Stranraer later inthe 
spring. She came by hayrack and a team of 
Horses, with their two Bile children and all dhe 
furniture, They moved into the office of the 
lumber yard for a time. Ia May, 112 Hazel wis 
bom, 

Bill left the lumber yard and went carpenter 

















working. He built many houses and barns for 
farmers; many of ther are stil standing today. In 
June, 114 another daughter, Zilpha, was bora, 
Theil village prospered fora few years. In 918 
son, Bob, was born. Carpenter work was slow 
ing down and in 1919 they moved the house and 
ut buildings up to the homestead. Two more 
shildeen were added to the family, Dot in 1922 
fand Charlie in February, 1925, 

‘The family lived there Tor seven hard luck 
years. In 1927, in the spring, they moved back 
igo town. All the children went to schoo! there 

cpt Charlie 
In October, 1929, the family moved t0 
Armley, then to Whitefox and to Bertwell. In 
1947 the boys moved to Willow River, B.C. and 
the parents in 1949. Bill passed away in 1954 and 
Mabe in 1955, 























Will and Mabel had seven ofa family, four of 
Which served in the Armed Forces in the second 
World War. 

Jessie marred Albert Nicklen of Armley. See 
Albert Nicklen history 

In 1929, Vera married Bill Ennest of Edge 
‘wood, B.C: later moving to Powell River, B.C. in 
1945. They have five daughters, 18 arandchildren 
and eight great-grandchildren. All their 
aughiers live at the coast, Vera and Bill are 
retired and lve outside of Powell River. 

Mazel married Bert Staples of Armley. See 
Bert Staples history 

Zilpha married Gordon Cummings of Arbor= 
field, Sask. Both served in the Ait Force. See 
Gordion Cummings history 

Bob married Lucy Cassis of Saskatchewan 
and went to live in Willow River, B.C, where he 
works in logging. They have one daughter and 
fone grandson. ob spent the war years in the Ait 
Force. They are retired in Willow River 

Dorothy married Norman Kallyy of Sas- 
keatchewan on June 24, 1950. They both were in 
the Armed Forces. They have three children; 
Gary, Wayne and Wendy, who are living in 
Prince George, B.C. and MeKenzie, B.C. They 
have two grandchildren, Dot passed away Oct 
12,1985, Norman resides in Prince George 

Charlie married Verla in June 1950, Charlie 
started school at Manlius in 1930, moved to 
‘Whitefox, then to Bertwell in 1937 with his fam= 
ily, He joined the Armed Forces, serving overseas 
and returned by hospital ship in 1948, He moved 
{British Columbia where he worked in logging 
He purchased a home and moved Mother and 
Dad to Willow Rive, B.C. (near Prince George) 
‘They have thee children; Jerry, Lyan and Kelly 
Ann. They have two grandchildren. Charlie and 
‘erla presenly reside in Vancouver, B.C. where 
they both work a the post office. 

The Laidlaw family, the happy times, some 
sad times, births, death, but all memories. Our 
‘weddings, Mother and dad, the new baby chicks 
very spring, planting gardens, endless wood pil- 
ina, 

‘Mom and Dad planted a very large garden 
(you'd think they sill had seven children at 
Home, but they wouldn't have it any other way.) 
‘They would take walks in the garden and stop to 
admire a flower or flowers. It was the same of, 
\wash day, serubbing on the old hand wash board 
and hand turned wringer, then back tothe garden 
‘or lean the wood stove pips, always ona Satur 





























day, always after the shine up on the house on 





Friday. 

‘We laid to rest inthe Prince George Cemetery 
Bruce Edward and David William, Charlie and 
Verla's sons, Mom and Dad Laidiaw and title 
Timmy Laidlaw, Bob and Lucy's son. We 
emember them stil and always wil. I's com= 
forting to have known them and wish them 
peace 


ROBERT JAMES LAING 
8 told by neighbors 

Mr. Laing was born in 1871. He owned the SE 
32-48-14 W2 from 1925 0 1928, He was always 
busy man and cleared many acres in the area for 
breaking 

He let the area for some years. In 1949 he 
returned, going to the home of Alice and Allan 
[Brown where e saved for the remaining years of 
his fe. He died in 1986 at 86 years of age and is, 
buried in Woodlawn Cemetery, Nipawin. 





‘TED LAMBSDOWN 

‘Teas a sunny day in August 1934 when I was 
‘walking along the baseline west of Armley, three 
Gays since Thad left home north of the Torch 
River, walked all che way and was ready for @ 
restate itl ereck [had come t, when saw a 
man fixing his binder in the field. ! noticed hehad 
{uite alot of sheaves lying on the ground so 1 
thought maybe I was in luck for ajob of stook- 
ing. went over to where he was working ait was 
nearly dinnertime anyway. Maybe if ¥ didn't get 
‘job 1 would be asked infor dinner. asked for 
the job and he sid he did have a stooker coming 
‘bat to come on in for dinner anyway, which I 
accepted very gratefully. This was how I met 
Clarence Jones. 

‘We had dinner and I was ready to g0 on job 
Inunting when Clarence sad "You can stay and 
stook for me until my regular man comes if you 
like,” Tsaidf would, even a couple of days work 
was better than nothing in those days as money 
Was very scare. 1 would get the large sum of SL 
per day and my board. I don’t remember exactly 
fhow long I stooked maybe three or four days 
when bis regular man came. 

left again t0 find another job. 1 went to 
Brooksby where I got stooking for a man who 
hhad about three quarters of land. He used a 
factor and binder, which he operated from the 
tractor. He also had some land at Melfort. 1 
‘stooked and threshed with him until it rained and, 
‘werad to quit. 


When I left, Clarence Jones had told me 10 
‘comeback for fall work which did. I worked for 
fhim ploughing for a month that fall. {helped 10 
finish up their threshing before returaing home. I 
also had a job forthe next year. Ihad been away 
for about 10 weeks and had made about S100 that 
fal 

| worked inthe bush that winter of 1934-1935 
ina tie camp cuting tes forthe railway. 

‘returned to Armley around July 1, 1935 as 
Clarence had written and wanted someone 10 
help with haying and chores. We stacked 30 or 40 
loads of sweet clover hay that summer and I 
worked summer fallow in between times of hay 
ing again stooked that fall for Clarence and did 
chore, milked cows, Ashe cut with binder until 
Seven at lght, T quit at six to do the chores. I 
‘ceived $20 per month all that summer. 

Nearly everyone used horses for farming 
then, not many tractors around. Therefore, we 
got Sunday off which was usualy our visiting 
{day 1, not knowing many people around at this 
time, didn't go away very often. was 17 atthe 
time and took every chance to rest up for the next 
week's work. 

‘That fal I threshed with Walt Badger and Ed 
Richards, They owned a threshing outfit beween 
them. I don't remember exactly how many days 
of threshing wead, about 20r22 days possibly. 
T chink I got S150 per day for threshing. 

again did the fall work for Clarence, He had 
four horses that he used to do all his farming 
After fall work, T stayed on for the wintes of 
1935-36doing chores, [hauled straw nearly every 
day from the feld 0 the barn for feed. 1 also 
hnelped Mrs. Jones with her housework, mostly 
‘on wash day. Clarence cut and hauled all he 
wood and ice for the next year. At that time 
bveryone cut up green wood for the next winter 
fnd summer's fuel. All cooking was done with 
the wood burning stove, I did help haul some ice 
fn the spring when snow was leaving. 

About the end of March, T went home again 
as finished forthe winter. Iwas home for about 
‘month, Around the fist week of May, 1936, I 
thought i would go out again to try and find job 
forthe summer. | knew Jones wouldn't need me 
until haying time again but ! went co their placeo 
Spend the night with them and havea visit. When 
TTgot there I learned that Frank Frase, their 
neighbor, had landed up inthe Tisdale Hospital 
for an operation. I was in luck for a job right 
faway as Clarence was going to ty and put 
Frank’s crop in. They were rather surprised and 





























pleased o see me rah then. Spring work had just 
fot under way so [went to work for Mr. Fraser. 1 
would have my meals at Clarence’s until Frank 
Was able to get around again. He returned home 
in.a couple of weeks I guess, so stayed with 
Frank all summer and fall 1 did his stooking ax 
he could not do any heavy work. That fall went 
threshing with Ed Bourgeois, 1 was the field 
pitcher, the feamsters were Wes Melntyre, Gor 
don Sawyer and I've forgotten the others. also 
{id some stooking for Gordon Sawyer that fal 

During the summer of 1936 we would gather 
at te neighbors and play ball until everyone was 
tired, quite often we just sat and visited. As 
fveryone milked cows in those days we Would 
hsvehome made icecream which was delicious to 
say the last; roast chieken for supper with all the 
trimmings, sometimes fried chicken and of 
course there was always beautiful prs to tak t. 
Taye okey in the winter in Arey but nt 

Although Iwas a stranger, I was made 10 fel 
welcome by every person I met around Armley. 1 
have many good friends from my working days 
there. I can say that I really enjoyed the three 
Years or so that Iwas there 

Inthe fall of 936, I got the homestead east of, 
Arborfeld and have made my home here since 
the spring of 1937. 1 did go back and work at 
[Arle forthe Clarence Jones for a short period 
time different years, 














EDITH (WHITE) LEACH 

Twas born in my grandmother Allchin's 
‘house on the farm at Armley in 1927. My parents 
were Ruby aad William White, My father died 
when Iwas 10 days old and my mother died when 
Twas eight years old. They were buried in the 
cametery at Silver Siream. Uncle Bert White 
(Dad's bachelor brother raised me, my sister and 
‘hee brothers, 

My home was a four roomed house on the 
farm in the Waterfield Distrit. I was heated 
with wood, a heater in the living room and a cook 
ove in the kitchen, 

‘We lived on the bank of the Carrot Rivet so 
that was our source of water for many yeas, 
Then we dug a well for drinking water. Also rain 
eater was caught in barrels from the roof ofthe 
house, Our closest town was Armley, about three 
miles away, where we hauled our grain and got 
mail and grocer 

During the 1930s, money was scarce but 
Uncle Bert always managed to have a good gar~ 








den. He and my brothers milked nine or 10 cows 
land the cream was kept ina five gallon can on ie 
inthe well, Once a week a tuck would pick it up 
and take it to Tisdale, after which we would 
receive a cheque in the rail 

My fist 10 grades were taken at Waterfield 
School, ine snd 10 being correspondence 
courses. I took grade XI at Poatrilas and grade 
Xi in Metfor. 

‘We attended Sunday School and church at 
\Watetfield School. The first preacher I remem 
berthere was Hubert Smith, When he couldnt be 
there, students from the Bible School at Carlea 
‘would fil in, We also attended services at the 
Bible School 

‘Our entertainment was skating and skiing in 
the winter, Uncle Frank and the boys would clear 
the snow off the river and movea granary down 
for us to have a place to put our skates on and a 
place to warm up when we were cold, We used 
four skis to g0 t0 school, 1wo miles across the 
Fields, IF it was colder than ~30 degrees, we were 
allowed to stay home. Only once, do I remember 
‘Uncle Bert coming to the school withthe team 
and sleigh to pick us up because there was a bad 
Storm, We skied on the river banks and also slid 
down them on cardboards. In the summer we 
played ball and rode bikes. On a hot day we 
Would swim in the riddy Carrot River 

'Whea World War II broke out, my two oldest 
‘thers were called to serve their country. This, 
made heavier load for the ones left onthe farm, 
Thad to help with chores and did some stooking 
inharvest time 











Standing, Lo Baty, Marlon, Lore, Wendy. Sess 














(On May 6, 1948, I married Earle Leach of Star 
City. That spring we had one of the worst foods 
wwe ever had at Armley. Earle was on one side of 
theriverand Iwas on the other, The wedding had 
to be postponed for eight days in order for him, 
his family and the preacher to get there. We were 
martied in Uncle Frank's house on the farm, 
Earle’s family came part way by car, train and 
horses, When we left that night, we Went in 
taller pulled by a fohn Deere tractor. 

We farmed eight miles south of Star City for 
30 years. We had five srs, all are married now 
and we have 12 grandchildven. Marlene married 
Winston Statham and they live in Alberta: 
Loretta marred Leonard Fdgington and they are 
in Alberta; Betty martied Max Ferguson and they 
live in Saskatoon; Wendy marsied Keith Milne 
and they live in Ontario and Avlie married Peter 
Kelson and they lve in Beaty 








Donelda (Scott) Leale 
as told by Donelda Leale 

She was born in the Nipawin area. Her father 
homesteaded at White Fox. She attended 
teacher's college in Saskatoon and taught fist at 
North Acmley School, in 1949-50 and 19S0-Sh 
There were about I pupils at the schoo, from the 
Moffat, Lyons, Coulter and Breadner families. 

For Field days she took the pupils to Ridge- 
dale where they carried the Arailey school ban 
fer. She put on box socials at the school. On 
Sunday alernoons she came back early from her 
‘weekends and taught a Sunday School lass tthe 
choo! 

‘At the Christmas concerts she remembers 
Lillian Breadner singing “Standing in the 
Lamplight” and Howard Breadner and Gloria 
Coulter in a Song and dance duet ac, "Tip Toe 
‘Through the Tulips” 

‘At noon she would leave the pupils at the 
School while she went homie tothe teacherage for 
lunch, knowing they would behave themselves 
while she was gone. 

On Dec. 28, 199, while reaching at Armley, 
she married Shorty Seckinger. They had three 
children, owo girls and boy. 

‘After leaving Armley she taught for one year 
at Love, one year at Lewing and two years at 
‘White Fox, in Between having her children. Then 
she began teaching in Nipawin and remained 
there until she retired on Jen. 3, 1986 after 30, 
years in the profesion. 

Shorty passed away in January of 1973 and on 
July 5, 1974 she was remarried, to Calvin Leale 














‘They farm five miles from Nipawin. They have 
six grandchildren, five boys and one gil. Her son 
died in an auto accident in British Columbia in 


EARLJ. LEE 
told by Jacqueline Harrison 

Earl was bora at Lisle, Ont. in 180. He joined 
the army in 195 and was wounded ai Paschen— 
dale. He came to Ridgedale and homesteaded the 
SSW 4-48-18 W2in 913 and farmed with oxen, He 
also had a homestead at Jordon River. 

Hee was a very good cook; he used to put his 
‘read up near the celling to rise. It never got a 
draft, so it rose high and would be beatiful 
‘read. He never marred. 

Tn i940 rented his land and went cooking at 
‘camps in Ontario. He took his soldiers grant at 
Sordon River in 1925, worked out in the summer 
land spent his winters there, He lived to be 75, 
Sears of age. He left his land o George W. Lee, 
‘who was a nephew. George was in the second 
‘World War. He was in the construction business 
in B.C, and was around here for visits. Kindrats 
now have the land 





ROBERT (BOB) LEE 
{old by Jacqueline Harrison 

Bob was born in 1886 at Lisle, Ont, He came 
cout on a harvest excursion from Ontario free and 
it cost $1010 go back to Ontario. Inthe fall of 912 
he took up a homestead, returned to the east and 
in the spring of 1913 fe came back to do his 
homestead duties which consised of three years 
‘onthe homestead and had to break IS acresin 
three years, 

He wat a carpenter by trade. He buil coffins 
for people in the early days 














(Gob) Roberta. 














In the spring of 1923 he brought his daughter, 
Jacqueline, to Ridgedale. In the fall of 1923 she 
‘married James King. They had two children, 
Evelyn Campbell and Mac King of Rideedale 

‘Bob maved to Ridgedale in 1942 and di 
penter work, He passed away in September, 978, 
atthe age of 92 








JAMES EDWARD (TED) AND VIOLET 
LEE 

1h Ted, was born in Carman, Man. on July 8, 
1922) In 1928 my parents moved to the Sylvania, 
District. After Mnishing grade VI at Golburn 
‘School worked on farms inthe summer nd in 
the Bus in the winter. 








In November of 1942, | enlisted in the army 
and spent three and a Half years in the Tank 
Corps. In 1944, while stl inthe army, ! married 
Violet Bigelow in Windsor, Ont. Violet was from 
Pontilas, Sask. She was born on the farm seven 
niles west of Pontilas and attended Lite Bridge 
School, west of Pontilas. When she was IS she 
went to work, 

Tn 1947 We bought a farm in the Salopian 
District, cast of Tisdale, Sask. We farmed there 
‘until 989, then in July, we moved to our present 
farm at Armley. Through the years wedid quite a 
bit of square dancing, camping and fishing, For 
part of seven winters, we travelled through 
Tetas, Arizona and California. 

‘We have three children, Aldona, Ralph and 
Beverly. Aldona, the eldest, was born Jan. 5, 
1945, She is matried 0 Align Rowe, 
Saskatoon and they have three children, 
Gayle and Scott, Aldona is employed by the 
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Royal Bank as a Branch Administration Officer 
at Martinsville Branch, Her husband sa partnet 
in, and manger of, Cedar Wood Lumber. Their 
daughter, Susan is employed at Intercontinental 
Packers, Gayle works for the Royal Bank and 
thee son, Scot, isin high school. 

Ralph was born on Mat. 24, 1949, He married 
(Obie Hil and they have two childfen, Frances 
And Donald, They lve in Saskatoon where Ralph 
{is working for the LG.A. Ollie has « day-care 

‘Beverly was born July 20, 1984, She married 
Dariel Spurko and they have two children, 
Jeremy and Shawn. They live in Saskatoon where 
Beverly and a friend havea hobby store. Daiel is 
inthe dry-walling business, 








LA (VENN) LEFEBYRE, 

Manlius School was my first school; 1 began 
teaching in 193. There were 4 students, grades | 
to X. My family (Venn) lived in Tisdale at this, 
time. PU never forget the first day 1 walked into 
‘Manlius School and faced all those 48 children. 1 
hhad just turned 19 in August. When I looked at 
‘Sturdee Nicklen (who was I? and practically & 
‘man)I thought "Oh boy what ihe turns on me” 
However, he was one of my best pupils ~ i fact 
allthe children I taught were intelligent, obedient 
and talented, | think the Christmas concert we 
Dut on was one of the best ever. 





boarded with the Morgan’s fortwo or three 
months, then went to Clayton's, as they had 
‘more room. I always walked the mile and a half 
to school, except when pars of the road were 
washed outin the spring; then one ofthe Clayton 





boys would lead an old farm horse with a broad 
back and me perched on top. [had never lived on 
farm before in my life, and was scared to death 
‘of horses and the gees that would chase me when 
Tut through the baray 

T went to lots of school dances, as many as 
threeorfoura week, but was never too tired todo 
iy work, (wish I could do it now). There were 
five Clayton boys; they always took me with 
them, 

Tn 1932 my dad bought the store and gas 
station at Leacross, I eft Manlis to teach in 
[Leacross so I could live at home. 

T think my year at Manlius was one of the best. 
(Gf not the esi) I ever spent 











JAKE AND VIOLET LEFFLER 
‘submitted by Florence Halvorson 

Take Leffler was born in Perth, North Dakota 
‘on July 1, 1907, Violet Rutherford was born in, 
Elm Crock, Man, on May 29, 1908, He came to 
Canada with his parents in 1909 and setled at 
Sanson, Sask. Jake Leffler and Violet Ruther~ 
ord were married in the United Church at 
Tisdale, Sask, in 1928, They moved to Kandahao, 
Sask. that same year and started farming. Five 
childven were bora there; George, Marjorie, 
Milton, Florence and Beatrice. 

In 1941 they moved to the Silver Stream dis~ 
trict where we attended school for one year. In 
1942 they moved to Leacross to NW I-19-14-87 
Three more children were bora there; Evelyn, 
Stanley and Ross 








Sea Bes Saal ee ier howe tor, 
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We lived in a four room house which wasn’t 
very big for us all but we seemed to manage. T 
‘a recal it being so cold inthe winter that Mom, 
Would heat the old irons on the cookstove and 
put them into the beds to warm them up. We had 
245 gallon barcel sitting i the kitchen fo melt ice 
and snow for water inthe winter 

‘Our treats and new clothes usually came only 
at Christmastime. Our entertainment was listen 
fing to the radio (when there was a battery) and 
playing cards 

‘Dad did his own farming besides working for 
Githort Reed for several years. In the winter he 
would cut foe and haul it by sleigh with four 
horses to the butcher shops in Ridgedale and 
‘Tisdale. Ths trip took all day. In 1947-48, Dad 
Started to work for the RM of Connaught as cat 
‘Operator and later as foreman. To 1966 ill health 
forced him to retire. We moved to the hamlet of 
Leacross in 1960, Dad passed away in 1968. Heis 
buried atthe Tisdale Cemetery 

Mom was remarried in 1973 to Arnold 
Fawoet: they moved to Nipawin, Sask. in 1982 
where they sill reside 

‘George married Doreen Epen and they live at 
Salmon Arm, B.C. They have four children, 
Derrk, Lavra, Dar and Bryan. 

“Marjorie marred Elmer Wells and they live at 
‘Okatohos, Alta. They have sx children, Duncan, 
Charlene, Kenny, Kim, Dale, and Karen. 

Milton married Phylis Anderson and they 
live at Chetwynd, B.C. with a family of two, 
Marilyn and Lance. 

‘Florence married Gilbert Halvorson and they 
live at Colonsay, Sask. with two boys, Douglas 
and Dwaine. 

‘Beatrice married Mike Bergstrom, they reside 
in Saskatoon, Sask. and ave five children, Bev 
erly, Diannia, Debra, Darrin, and Sheldon. 

‘Evelyn married Dave Walker and they lve at 
Drumheller, Alta, They have two boys, Roland 
and Trevor. 

‘Stanley married Diane Trombley and they ve 
at Arborfield, Sask, and have three children, 
Melissa, Chad, and Tanya, 

Ross married Jeanne Turcotte and they ate at. 
Drumbeller, Alta, They have two girls, Joni and 
Candice 

“There a 




















nineteen great-grandehilren, 





HENRY AND ELSIE LESTER 
Henry, better known as Shorty 
Feb, 8, 1912in England. Hecameto Cs 


was born 
nada from 

















his native land in 1927 and was fist employed at 
en Farmer's in the Waterfield area. le took out 
homestead north of the Torch River and spent a 
00d deal of his summers there. In winter months 
hehad a dog team and would do freighting inthe 
Deschambault Lake area. Returning to Armley, 
he worked at several farms, the Nicklens, 
Rowells, Fred Berry and Clayrons. While he 
worked ‘at Claytons he helped prepare prize 
horses for the local fairs, He took part in all 
facets of Canadian farming. 

‘When war was declared in 1999, he joined the 
South Saskatchewan Regiment and saw service in 
England and Europe. He took part inthe raid on 
Dieppe and was awarded the Croix de Guerre 
with Palm for valor in Belem, 

‘He marred while stationed in England and 
returned 19 Canada with hs bride at the termina 
tion of the war. Through the VLA, he obtained 
land, the NW 34-47-16-W2 in the Waterfield 
District and commenced farming, He purchased 
8 grain cleaning machine from John Hayward 
and taveed many miles with horses around the 
trea, cleaning grain at the farms. He continued 
doing this work in winter fora few years before 
he disposed ofthis machine to MeCulloughs. 

In 1956, the family moved to Fort Saskatche- 
van, Alta. where he obtained work at the Sherritt, 
Gordon Piant. He progressed to first operator at 
the Pilot Plant, @ job he remained at for 20 years 

He retted toa life of hobbies and gardening 
Shorty purchased wood working tools and being 
a tireless worker, he spent many hours with this, 
hobby. He delighted in his cooking skills and was 
renowned for his ability to flame the Christmas 
pudding. Shorty was a member of the Canadian 
Tegion in Fort Saskatchewan. 

‘Shorty and Elsie had a family of five. Jean, 
Barbara, Catherine and John were all born while 
they lived at Waterfield and Margaret was bora 
in Alberta, 

Shorty passed away Aug. 7, 1986 and Elsie 
continues reside at Fort Saskatchewan. Jean is 
living in Kelowna, B.C. and the remainder ofthe 
family ate married and live in Edmonton. 














EDWARD AND LAURA LLOYD 
submitted by Mrs. Aubrey Lloyd 

‘Edward Butler Lloyd was born Jan. 15,1866 
at King, Ont, He was the second of Il children 
born to William and Mary Lloyd. He received his 
‘education at King, graduating from the College 
ff Foresty in 1883, He was then employed as & 
timber erulser for the Ontario government, later 











asa specialist clerk, postmaster and store keeper 
in northern Ontario. 

Taura Ellen Schltroth was bora in Chesely, 
Ont, on Sept. 27, 1879 to George and Mags 
Schiltroth, She was the second of 12 children, 

Ed and Laura were married Oct. 25, 1900 
‘They made their home wherever Ed was 
employed, New Liskeard, Matheson and Por 
cupine. 

‘Murray, Myrna and Irwin were born in 
Ontario. In July 19M while celebrating the birth 
days of three year old Irwin and five year old 
‘Myrna, they awoke to find the air fll of smoke 
from the buraing forest They were rushed tothe 
lake; putin canoes and the furniture was quickly 
carried to the lake shore. The whole town and, 
Settlement was wiped out completely by the fre, 

The family decided to go west and visit 
Laura's family, the Schiltroths, who had left 
Little Current, Manitoulen Island in 110 t0 make 
‘thee home in the Tisdale area. 

Ed Lloyd became intrigued with the idea of 
farming, having never done so before. He filed 
‘on a homestead SW 21-48-14-W2 in the Armley 
District. This later became the Murray Lloyd 
family home. 

then bought the quarter SW 1¢-47-14-W2, 


























in the Silver Stream District fom the Dosle fam 
ily. This became the family home, later the 
‘Aubrey Lloyd family home and at present the 
Gale Lloyd family home. 

TInshe same year Ed and his family returned to 
Ontario and brought back furniture, necessary 
farm machinery, six horses and two cows. They 
arrived back in Silver Stream in November, 8 

‘That grand, old gentleman ““Daddy"” Hall 
took the family in and made them very comfort 
fable for the winter in his new Jog house. He 
himself spent the winter in his shack. So many 
kind neighbors during the long winter months, 
among them the Pearses and Aunt Annie Eade 
(Laura's sister) and family, made the time pass 
auiekly 

Murray and Myrna attended the firs school 
{in Silver Seam. Tt had been one mile north of 
the present location, but was moved on to Charlie 
Eade's land, across from the Lloyd home. 

Horses were very important. Tom, the thor~ 
‘oughbred, brought from Ontatio, was used on 
the ong ips from Tisdaleto bring the doctor for 
sickness and births. Fortunately, Grandma 
Schiltoth came to help at such times along with 
Mas, Berry, a registered nurse. 

Ed Lloyd then bought NE 22-87-14-W2 from 
George Bullock, an English gentleman who had 
‘been postmaster and councillor forthe division 

Later Ed donated the land for the Silver 
Stream Cemetery. His father-in-law, George 
Schiltroth, often rested on this sunny hillside 
when he walked from his home to visit his 
daughter, Laura Lioyd. He expressed the wish 10 
be buried there, So when death overtook him, Ed 
donated the land and George Schltroth was the 
first to be lai to rst there. This cemetery is now 
a history book of family names and residents of 
the Connaught Municipality. Many former resi~ 
dents from far away have expressed wishes to be 
brought home and laid to rest there. 

‘This “Bullock Quarter" as it was called 
became the family home of Irwin Lloyd in 1936. 

'Ed Lloyd took his turn on the council and 
School board. He helped organize the Grain 
Growers Association for which he took orders 
for seed grain and distributed ito the farmers of 
the area, He was very interested in agricultural 
meets and took many prizes at plowing matches 
with his team of "Matched Greys". His spare 
time was spent in reading and writing. His hear 
ing had been lost at an early age; he never allowed 
this handicap 0 hinder his work or his many 

















In the built s larg home onthe banks of 
the Leather River This houses sil in ue today 
Teas remodeled by grandson Gale and fara 
The before and alter photos re hung in the 
rmseom in Saskatoon, depicting the well bul 
Homes of the pioneer ine tday 

The town of Tisdale was 18 miss dant, 
Here lived the Kind and compassionate Dr 
Mckay (ter whom the St. Chzen's High Rise 
home is namo, Be. Mekay' made the 1a, 
hsvardous tips over poor roads and svoleh 
Streams fo sve many font death and Bring 
ibis ino the worl. 

Their fourth child, Aub 
an ie ster, Laurie 

Lara Lloyd was dep eligious and worked 
otrinly forthe emir and: Sunday School 
Heckome was always open othe young men and 
stomen who same ss petors and Sunda School 
Helps. She was one ofthe fit board members 
SF Two River Bible School (now Nipawin Bible 
Insite): She was one of he founding members 
ST SinerStream Ladies Ci snd an ardent 
Sorker forts success nd rae mined mete 
nl her death at 84 yours of age, She and er 
Sister, Annie Eade, ran the Siver Str Pai 
Bosra food booth for many years, starting ns 
thos doing their bts to provide Funds for the 
i ‘Regarding the children: Murray married Vera 
\itserin Sete 925 (Se story Below) 

‘yma marred Eat Reid in 1926, They had 
five cilien: Stuart, Calvin, Audrey, and tvs, 
Bany and Boonie, Myrna and Ear pasted say 
the are buried inthe local cemetery 

Twin married Phe Mes, snd now fivein 
Tislles Three children. Wayne, Wanda and 
Bran were born ofthe union 

Aubrey married Julia Grimes of Prince 
‘Albert, formery fron Hanley, They have two 
cons: Gary of Prince Alberts Gale on the home 
farm. Aubrey pased vay in Mess, Arona 0 
1884 He enna bare nthe home comet. 

Td Lioyd passed aay a he age of 9388, 
Laure at 4 yrs and urine i 959, Baving 
lived her whole ie at home, looking ater hr 
parents in their old ag. 


vas born in 1912 








MURRAY W. LLOYD 
submitted by Lyle Loyd 

Murray W, Lloyd was born Sepr. 19, 1904 in 
King County, Ont. the oldest ofthe five children 
of Edward B. and Laura (Schiltroth) Lloyd. In 
{9il the Lloyd family immigrated to the Silver 

















Stream district in northeastern Sask. Murray was 
then seven years of age 

He began his education in the Silver Stream 
School Nov. 13, 19, his first teacher being Miss 
Jean Gallagar, Succeeding teachers, among oth 
fers, were W. P. Ross, Miss Emma Randall and 
Mr, MeDonald 

‘Murray in his youth, participated in livestock 
judging and sports. Ics remembered that he was 
an excellent Felder on the local ball team. 

He helped his father on the farm, but always 
anxious to explore far horizons, found him oth 
twice engaged in the off-seasons, In the winter 
fof 1920, at age sixteen, he was employed in 
Treighting out of Flin Flon, Man. and other 
northern points. 

His rather restless spirit caused him to leave 
{he farm in 1923. He immigrated to Washington 
State, U.S.A., and worked asa logge in the mill 
town of Snogualomie. It was there and at this 
time that he met and married. Vera Witser 
Shorty after, he and his new bride left for 
Detroit, Michigan, where both he and Vera 
worked for General Motors for two year. 

They then returned to northeastern Sask. and 
took up farming on his father’s original home: 
Head, situated in the Armley district, SW 
21-48-14-W2, They purchased an adjoining 
{quarter section with money saved from their 
Detroit earnings 

‘In 1927 thet ist child, Kazan, was born. He 
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ied at six months of age. The burial service was 

conducted {rom the grandparents home, fol~ 

Towed by interment ia the Siver Stream Ceme 
mia, 








followed in consecutive 
‘years by sisters Julia, Ethel andBlanche. Lyle and 
Julia attended school at Armley fora short time. 

Murray was a forward looking chap and 
never hesitant about trying. new methods and 
‘entures, So it was that he was an early advocate 
fof power farming. He owned one of the fist 
fain tracks inthe area and teueked both erin 
fand lumber quite extensively for that period, 
‘With lumber 30 obtained, Murray built a new 
home for his family on the SW 21-a8-14-W2. Ie 
boasted the frst hot and cold running water on a 
farm inthe area In 1936 disaster struck; this new 
hhome with alts contents were destroyed by lite 
This disaster, coupled with the fat that drought 














Lio Bnet, Lyle and Jan, tht oy ising 





was at its worst inthe area, was responsible 
‘decision by Murray and Vera to sell their land to 
thir ood friend and neighbor, Wm. Boxall. The 
fact that the Lloyds eft the area witha respect 
able amount of cash i the depressed and drought 
Favaged 1930's was a tribute to their thrift and 
ambition. 

They loaded their young family in 1936 Ford 
pick-up and returned to Washington State. This, 
fime they settled ona dairy farm near the town of 
(Orting. It as at Orting tat the Lloyd children 
‘spent most of thir youthful yeas. 

Tn 1946 they sold this farm also and started an 











‘equipment and auto repair shop in Puyallup, 
Wash, Here they built a new home and ran & 
successful business for some ten years. Then 
Murray again sold out and moved to Yakima 
Where he continued in the same line of business 
“anti his death in 185. He was predeceased by his 
wife, Vera, sisters, Mryna and Laurine, his 
brother, Aubrey, and his parents, He is survived 
by his brother, Irwin, and childfen, Lyle, Julia, 
Eihel and Blanche. 

Ie was when these children were reviewing 
Murray's accumulation of past documents and 
keepstices that they realized their Father's very 
close ies with his boyhood nome, friends and 
“associates, This resulted ina family decision; that 
Lyle, his wife, Jean, and sisters, Blanche and 
Ethel, would tk home with their father’s ashes 
for internment in the family pot at Silver Steam, 
(The remainder of this quarter section, NE 
22-47-14-W3, is lll owned by Irwin Lloyd.) 

11 proved an excellent opportunity for Mur~ 
ays children to renew acquaintances with their 
emaining uncle and a host of cousins and former 
friends of their parents. 

‘On Sept. 22, 1985 a service was eld in the 
‘cemetery grounds, Family and friends attended, 
Present were at least four of Murray's former 
classmates and his very firs girlfriend 

‘Who better to conduct such a service than 
nephew, Gail Lloyd? As the comforting words of 
John It and the old familiar hymns sounded as 0 
iften over the hallowed spot, it sem likely that 
many people had many thoughts. The group left 
the cemetery for a time of fellowship at Gay and 
Wanda Gaeraners 














LYLE CLINTON LLOYD. 

Twas born June I, 1928, the second son of 
Murray W, Lloyd and Vera (Witse) Lloyd, in a 
Converted grain storage building about wo miles 
from Armley, I was followed in order by sisters: 
Tulia, Aug. 1, 1929, Ethel, Feb. 4, 1931 and 
Blanche, Sept. 3, 1932. [went to fist and second 
srades at the Arinley School. It was a one room 
School, woodsiove and held grades 1 to VIL 
What i temember most about going to school 
‘with older neighbor kids in winter was the horse— 
‘drawn van with & heater inside. The weather was 
much below zero. My ears froze once when I 
‘didn’t wear my hat. Also I remember a bucket of 
water for drinking at school from which we'd use 
{dipper to fil our own cups. Most kids just 
frank from the dipper 

‘My parents built @ new home in 1934, which 











burned up jn 1936. My parents sold the home~ 
stead land to neighbor, Bill Boxall, and moved 
to the United States. I grew up and sil live in 
Washington State, Lam now a retired contractor 
My wife, Jean, and Ihave raised five children: 

Linda age 39s married and has thee children 
and lives in Seattle 

“Michelle age 33 is married and has one child 
and lives in Spokane 

David age 29s married and has one child and 
lives in Alaska, 

‘Kenneth age 241s married and lives in Seattle 

aula age 22 is married and also lives in 
Seattle 

Linda, Michelle and Paula are teachers, 
David sa fisherman and Kenneth is @ computer 
scientist and mathematician 





IRWIN AND PHYLLIS LLOYD 
by Phyllis Loyd 

Trwin was three years old when his parents, 
Ed and Laura came to Saskatchewan from 
Ontario, in II, Twas nine when we moved here 
from Regina in 1926 with parents, Rod and Laura 
“McRae. Irvin wasa home boy and worked onthe 
farm in the summer. In the winter he hauled 
lumber and tamarack posts from George Pater~ 
son's mill, about 25 miles in very cold weather 
Most of the time they walked behind to keep 
from freeing. He also helped cut and store ice 
forthe summer and cut wood for fue. Irwin is 
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known for his sense of humor and quick wit, and 
{snever stuck for an answer 

For entertainment we went to dances on Fri~ 
day nights at Waterfield School, Siver Stream 
‘and New Osgoode hall. Inthe summers we played 
Softball in the evening. The only big events were 
the Christmas Concert and the fair 

191936 we were married at my home and lived 
fon the NE 14-22-47-W2. The Silver Stream 
(Cemetery is on this quarter and the land of two, 
acres was given for that purpose by Irwin's dad. 
Irwin's Grandpa Schltroth was the fist person 
‘buried there. Irwin's mother and father, Wo 
sisters, Myrna and Laurine and brothers, Murray 
land Aubrey are at rest there and our own baby 
boy, 

"We were blessed with two other sons, Wayne 
and Brian and a daughter, Wanda Laura who 
was named “Laura” after both Iewins and my 
mother. (See Gaertner history) 

T1943, we moved down tothe home place to 
be with Inn's mother, father and Laurine. We 
enjoyed being there and had good times together 
Taurine was a real companion to us and the 
children. The river gave Wayne, Wanda and 
Brian hours of skating and swimming. 

Much of my owa time Ihave spent curling in 
which T have entered many local and provincial 
ompetitons, In 1980 1 competed in the Sas~ 
Katchewan Senior Ladies Provincial Playoff. I 
also enjoy bowling and in later years playing golf. 
‘The years have passed so quickly and we ae now 
retired in Tisdale. We have been in Mackay 
Tower for eight years this fall of 1985, 





WAYNE IRWIN LLOYD 
by Marjory Los 

‘Wayne was born May 2, 1938 at Armley. He 
grew up on the farm going to Silver Stream 
School and later to Tisdale, He enjoyed swim- 
‘ming, skating on the river, rafting, playing ball, 
fiding horseback, and curling. Wayne is fasci= 
fated by water, as there was always so much in 
the spring and sil loves it 

‘Wayne moved to Tisdale in 1960 and started 
work atthe Co-op Grocery Store, later transfer 
fing othe Petroleum Dept., where he still works. 

‘On June 30, 1964 he married Marjory 
Weisgerber. Marj was born at LeRoy, Sask. on 
Sept. 23,1937. She worked for Macieods up to 
1968 

Their first daughter Adine was born Jan. 16, 
1968. Adine attended Tisdale High School and 


‘graduated June, 1986. Anita was born Oct. 29, 
T9T1, She attends high school, 
We reside at ll 95th St. E., Tisdale, Sask 


BRIAN RODRICK LLOYD 
submitted by Doloros Lloyd 

Brian was bora in Tisdale, July 18, 1944, the 
youngest son of Irwin and Phvlis Lloyd. He was 
Taised and educated at Silver Steam, taking his 
high schoo! in Tisdale, In 1965 Brian went to 
‘AtborTeld as petroleum truck driver forthe Co- 
‘op. On June 30, 1967 he married Doloros Fer— 
sguson of Tisdale, formerly from Prince Albert. 
‘They lived in Arborfcld, where Brian advanced 
tobranch manager of the Co-op. On Tune 4, 1970 
‘our son, Bradley Lyle, vas born. In November of 
1970 they moved to Macrorie, Sask. where Brian 
‘was general manager af their Co-op. While living 
in Macrorie, our daughter, Tracy Bertha, was 
‘born oa Feb’, 1973. In July of 1973 hey were on 
the move again, This time further yet from home 
to Rimbey, Alta, Brian was general manager at 
this Co-op as well. Then north to Peace River, 
Alta. © open anew Co-op in September, 1976. It 
was a great challenge and experience. Finally in 
December of 1978, Brian and his family made 
thelr way back closer to home. We now live in 
Prince Alber, Sask, where Brian is employed by 
the government of Saskatchewan a8 a Co-oper 
ative Management Advisor, developing and 
advising existing co-operatives in that area. 








AUBREY AND JULIE LLOYD 
by Jule Lloyd 

‘Aubrey Lloyd was born May 13,1912 at Silver 
Stream. His parents, Mr. and Mrs. Ed Lloyd, 
hhad moved from Ontario the year befor. 

‘Aubrey took his schooling at Silver Stream 
School. He had many fond memories of his boy 
hhood pals, to name afew, Billy Richmond, Tor 
Marshall, Howard and Leonard Eade and Gor~ 
don Pearse. 

He enjoyed sports such as skating and swim— 
ming, as he lived on the banks of the Leather 
River, He loved playing ball and in later years 
curling, His spocal love in boyhood was siding 
his thoroughbred horse, Tom, which his father 
brought from Ontario. ‘On one occasion it has 
ben told that Aubrey rode his horse into the old 
Silver Stteam School 

‘When he finished school, he worked in the 
Bank of Nova Scotia, fist in Tisdale, where he 
appresiated the help ‘he received from Tommy 
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Seckins, Later he was transferred to Crystal 
Springs, Sask. and then to Sonningdale, Sask 

‘The salary paid 1o bank employees was hardly 
enough to maintain a decent standard of living 
land dress asthe bank required. So he resigned 
‘and bought a second-hand truck, on time, froma 
kindly garage man, Ed Groat of Tisdale. 

He frst hauled gravel for building highways 
and grain from the threshing machine to the 
flevators for local farmers. On one particular 
travel haul south of Star City, Aubrey was driv- 
Ing his gravel tuck back tothe pit to get another 
Toad, He noticed that another trucker had had 
‘rouble and dumped his load of gravel on the side 
‘of the road. Rather than dive back to the pit 
‘Aubrey stopped and shovelled the load on by 
inand just to save abit of time. 

“Grain hauling was hard work for every bushel 
was shovelled by hand and he worked as Tong as 
the elevator stayed open, sometimes until mid 
hight. Me. Roy Duff of Leacross was one who 
Kept his elevator open to accommodate the farm: 
cers in harvest season. 

In 1935 an oil refinery was built at Melfort. 
‘Aubrey now owned a newer truck and began 
hheuing oll to various farmers from Tisdale to 
Aylsham, 

In 1937 he marred Julie Grimes of Prince 
Albert, a teacher at Forester School. 

Folie was bom at Hanley, Sask. where she 
received her education, with'the exception of 

















‘grade XII at Nutana Collegiate and one year st 
Normal School, both in Saskstoon. 

‘She taught school at Hanley until her parents 
moved to Prince Albert in the “Dirty Thirties” 
‘The drought and the wind on the prairies were 
hard to take. Each morning, when she came t0 
teach, the desks and in fact all the room was 
‘covered with a layer of dust It seemed to be thick 
in the ait and seeped in all comers and cracks, 
Farm produce, grain and livestock bad very litle 
value, The farmers were very hard hit. Her board 
land room was paid for, 20.00 per month, by her 
landlord getting hs taxes paid. The municipality 
ha very ltl cash money. 

“Julie then taught Red Wing School at Prince 
Albert, later Forester School at Tisdale. 

“After marriage she taught at Silver Stream six 
different times and one year at high school in 
Carles Bible School 

“They built a service station at Armley corner 
‘on Highvray 35, He continued to deliver oll for 
the Melfort Refinery until it closed, He then 
became affiliated withthe B.A. Oi1Co. and agent 
for Case machinery 

‘Tne years spent at Armley area happy mem— 
ory. The friendly neighbors and friendships e 
Fied on through the years. 

“Two children were born during this time, 
Gary and Michael Gale. Gary now lives in Prince 
Albert with his wife, Henriette and their two 
‘children, Ed (named for his great grandfather) 
land Daniel. 

Gale lives in Silver Stream on the original 
farm of his grandfather, Ed Lloyd. 

In 1942 the family were unfortunate 10 lose 
their home and Armley Service Station by fre 
‘After much deliberation they decided to buy a 
(quarter of land NW 2-47-14 W2 from "Huck? 
‘Marshall and so began farming. 

few yeats later in the wintertime Aubrey 
hhad a very serious appendix attack. He spent 3 
Tong period of time inthe Tisdale hospital. This 
was when he started to have circulation problems 
in hs legs. Towards spring when he was dis 
charged from the hospital the roads were blocked, 
svth snow, 30 Don Lamb of Tisdale few Aubrey 
hhome in his small plane, landing on skis near the 
hhouse, This was @ happy day for Julie and the 
boss 

"Aubrey helped start the Silver Stream-Leae- 
ross Grain Club in 1983. He was the club leader. 
There were 17 boys in the club at that time, One 
summer te took «group of Grain Club boys on a 
fishing trip, He loaded the boys and their pear in 




















the box of his grain truck and headed for the 
lake, The trip was very successful and enjoyed by 
al 

The N.D.P. Government decided to help 
farmers put water and sewer into their homes by 
ivi a grant to help pay for the work. Aubrey 
bought excavating machinery and was able o get, 
contracts for five municipalities from Prince 
Albert to Arborfield, He made many lasting 
friendships as he went from farm to farm install= 
ing water and sewer systems. 

He and his wife spent most of their winters in 
Apache Junction, Afizona after 1960, due to bis 
circulatory problems. He enjoyed the lovely sun 
Shine and warm weather, While playing shut 
Fleboard and golfing 

‘Aubrey passed away on Nov. 8, 1984in Mesa 
Arizona, after a sudden heart attack. He was 
buried in the Silver Stream Cemetery. Hislife was 
characterized by his love for the things of God. 
‘When he was 14 years old he read through the 
Bible, trom Genesis to Revelation. He also 
helped and supported the Nipawin Bible Institute 
lover the years. He also spent a lot of time and 
effort encouraging and helping his sons get 
Started in their farming enterprises, He always 
showed a great interest in his grandchildren, 
helping them buy their first ear and other toys 

‘One of ulie’s greatest pleasures is visting 

her former students and thei parents 
‘She spends her summers in Tisdale where she 
plays golf, grows flowers and enjoys old and new 
friends, Hier winters are spent in Apache Tunc~ 
tion, Arizona, Here whe enjoys swimming, shut 
fleboard, golf, arts and erafte and takes part in 
the many events in Sun Valley Park for winter 














GARY AND HENRIETTE LLOYD 
FAMILY 

1, Gary Aubrey, oldest son of Aubrey and 
Julie Lloyd, was botn Sept 16,1937 

My fits recollection of life was the day I was 
born in what is called the southwest bedroom in 
the house where my brother, Gale, now lives. 
This house was originally butt in i919 from a 
house package supplied “in and from Eatons 
catalogue by our grandfather, Edward Lloyd 

Growing up in the early years were times of 
joy and sadness, but for the most part 1 
emember only the joyful times, 

“These were times when Iwas abe to sit on my 
GGrandiather Lloyd's, lap and hold the reins of 





‘Back Honan Gary, Dail and Ey Lys 


the team of horses as we went from his farm to 
four home at the service sation at Armley. 1 
believe I was only three years old at that time. 
“Then of course there was the running down 
the path othebarn at Armley and vipping over a 
root, losing a toe nail and skinning my knees. 1 
femember the time when Mom and Dad were 
faking us on a trip to Prince Albert, Gale and 1 
were dressed in nice clean clothes ready to Teave 
‘when we took off to the garage and played inthe 
used ol. F don't quite recall what happened but 
Io as he was probably the instigator. Ths 
‘early Years at Armley came to a halt 





‘with the fire that destroyed the service station in, 
February of 1942, 

‘From there a trip was made to Watino inthe 
Peace River country. My parents were looking 





muy patents bought the quarter section, NW 
2-47-14-W2, knowin as the Huck Marshall farm, 
“This new stage of my life is where I started 
school. AS my mother Was a teacher she Caught 
ny brother and | our ABC's from a very early 
age. Therefore, | started school in grade Il; of 
{this Ihave lite recollection 
was a person who was very fond of animals, 
iyorses, The firs horse Thad was an old 
bay mare called Topsy which I begged from my 
cousin, Calvin Reid, One day he came through 
‘Our yard with about 15 horses tied head to tal. | 

















begeed and begged until he told me to take the 
last one which of course was the oldest. But 1 
loved that old horse just the same 

Barry Reid, my cousin, rode Tom which was 
the next one on the line and that summer we 
enjoyed many aday with our ponies riding across 
the reds 

Later that fall my Dad bought me my own 
pony. This was black mate, about 18 years old, 
from the Blackalls who lived north of the old 
Paterson place, about four miles cast of our 
farm. I sure was a proud boy that day as I rode 
‘my very own pony home, This pony I called 
‘Topsy too. 

The ironic part i that this pony has spent 
‘most of is Hie going to Silver Seam School, 
First aking my aunt, Phllis Lloyd, when it was 
colt. 

The days travelled on and so did we. That 
‘lack mare and T won five or six frst prizes as 
‘best girl oF boy rider atthe Silver Stream Fait. I 
remember the time when the judge had me switch 
hhorses with another rider for first prize and 0 
being a gentleman, I gave Topsy tothe other rider 
So she could go first. Well that old black mare 
took the bit and headed straight forthe barn and 
wouldn't leave, Boy was I glad. Of course {had 
to get that stubborn pony but italso gave me frst, 
prize. Isl have the bridle that Calvin made for 
that pony which cost me $5.20 which I saved and 
payed for in dimes. T could write pages of the 
Exploits we kids had at that time with ovr horses, 
the ball games, swimming inthe river, hunting, 
Skiing and sliding down the river hil jist east of 
the school at noon hour and recesses. 

When was seven or eight my father suffered 
from a ruptured appendix at which time we 
nearly lst him. Because ofthis the circulation in 
his legs was impaired. My mother went back 
teaching school at Leacross as we needed an 
income like everyone else. Meanwhile my 
Father's legs were getting worse. It was decided by 
the doctors that he should goto Winnipeg for an 
‘operation to restore the eievlation 10 his legs, 
‘This was a big decison in our lives as Dad had a 
50-50 chance for a successful operation, I stil 
remember crying the tears of joy and hugging my 
Dad when he walked off that train on his retueh 
home. “"The operation hed been a success and my 
father was walking." To this day I thank God for 
siving me a father that could walk, 

‘After this we lived a few years at the teach 
erage at Silver Stream uatl our move to Tisdale 
in1950-S1, There I completed my grade IX. From 




















thexe {spent two years at Cale Bible Insitute 
and then completed my high school in Tisdale 

‘After competing my bis school {worked 
with my fatherand brother on the farm and inthe 
Construction forthe Instladon of water and 
Senage onthe many farm in northeastern Sask 
‘This was de othe insight of my Dad who had 
purchsed the ssond hydra operated back 
Row in Sask, Tis machine could di fet deep 
tnd was mouried on aN Ford tractor How 
times have changed singe 988 

‘On Aus. 17, 964 | mared Hearst Raby. 
Wehave ito sons, Edward Gary, bom Avg. 30 
1967 an Daniel Henry, bore Avg. 10, 1979 
Henricte and Lnade ou home on fain near 
Zenon Park which we had purchased, Our two 
Sys were Bor while we wer there 

i Sominued to operate my enching and 
excavation company unt 7D when sold he 
uupment and continued to buld ou frm. 

in isl we rented the farm and moved ‘0 
Porcupine Pain where managed Pains Alfalfa 
Lida dy lan. The plant was closed the next 
Sear forcing anther move 

We then moved to Prine Albert where Iwas 
employed with Sask: Hounog Corp. for tee 
Sears aer which [resigned and am now sl 
Employed. My wife, Henicts, continues 0 
teach part-time at River Academy which is 
talented, privte shoo! fore 

esol ou farm at Zenon Parkin he sring 
of 986, We nl continue to vein Prince Abert 
avard, our oldest son, is ov finshed. igh 
fshool snd is sontnuing hit ction at sh 
Emergency Medical Technician. Daniel, out 
Soungest, in grade Il and will continue to keep 

May God bless all of you who had the priv- 
tego enjoy the good tes we hada the Ser 
Steam School ants dict, 








GALE AND FRAN LLOYD FAMILY 
submited by Gale and Fran 

Twas born April 2, 1939 to Aubrey and Julie 
Lloyd at our home, which was built adjacent 0 
the service station my Dad operated on #35 High 
wway at Armley 

"Tree years later in 1942 this service station 
burned to the ground. I remember the fire burn 
ing around the chimney and my mother breaking 
the bedroom window with a hair brush 30 We 
could get outside. My Dad was away at the ime, 

Tn 1942 my Dad moved toa farm in the Silver 
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‘Seream district that he purchased from Huck 
Marshall. I started schoot at Silver Stream in 
1B45. My first teacher, Miss Craven (Mrs, Earl 
Righi), put me into grade Il as my mother had 
taught me grade Lat home. I remember travelling 
toand from school, my brother, Gary, and Unad 
only one bicycle. The days that my brother rode 
the bike I had to ride a horse. 1 always detested 
those days as horses and myself never got along 
‘ery wel, I could fall off without even tying. Ip 
the winter Gary and 1 would use a horse and 
cuter fo get to and from school. 

Tathesummer holidays I would attend a Bible 
camp at Two Rivers Bible Institute at Carla, 
ight for me, 

‘My grandmother, Mrs. Laura Lloyd was a 
srand Christian lady and a very special person to 
me. I can remember her taking me aside and 
Feading her Bible to me and talking to me about 
the things of God. I believe this had @ profound 
fnluence on my life i later yeas. 1 had no idea 

at years later I would raise my family in the 
same home that she raised her fail 

T took my public school education at Silver 
Stream, In the summer we played alot of soft 
ball. For several years we had the best team 
around, winning the Ball Cupat the Fields Day at 
Ridgedale many times. In winter we would slide 
fn the banks of the Leather River and skate on 
the river, I remember even making a curling rink 
fon the river and we made our curling rocks out oF 
blocks of wood. We had many interesting 
‘bonspies on that river rink. 

Titook my grade X at Two Rivers Bible 
Institute, This was a very interesting yea, living 











in the guys dorm, and inthe spring at flood time 
being cut off from the rest ofthe world. This was 
the year my Dad went to Winnipeg and brought 
home his first backhoe. 1 remember getting up 
‘early before classes and digging ditches wit this, 
backhoe for Erie Weiss, a farmer who lived near 


Also that spring the flood waters were very 
high around the Bible School. Someof the houses 
had water up (0 the windows. My Dad had an old 
boat with a five h.p. motor on it. My brother, 
Gary, drove the boat from the school the road, 
Isuling the necessities. One geal dark night Mr. 
Lindsay, one ofthe faculty wives, took very il. 
She was laid on stretchers and put into that old 
boat, Gary was chosen to drive the boat across 
the flooding Carrot River about one quarter of @ 
mile to the road where the ambulance from 
Nipawin was wating. He made the trip sucess 
fully that cold, dark nighe with only @ flashlight 
to show the way 

Tattended Tisdale Unit Composite School for 
my grade XI and XI, I really enjoyed participat 
ing in the sports programme n that school, being 
fn the baseball team and the football team. In 
trade XIII was chosen to curl on the NESSAC 
boys? Curling Team. T graduated in June of 1956 
‘with the first class in T.U.C.S, Exactly 25 years 
later our oldest son, Colin, araduated from the 
samme school 

remember one day while attending T.U.C.S. 
sy Dad asked Gary and Ito take our three ton 10 
‘School and then at nooa go tothe gravel pit, get a 
Toad of gravel and then bring it home’ alter 
school, Everything went wel except it had rained 
flo that day on the road from the highway 10 
our farm, After school we lft for home with the 
Toad of gravel. The Ganton girls, Vera and 
Pesay, were riding. with us as the school bus 
didn't teave the highway in those days. Things 
‘were going along okay. Gary was diving, he was 
16 years old then. As we turned off the highway 
and headed toward home we noticed it had rained 
alot and the road was slippery. (No gravel in 
those days.) 

‘We only went about one half mile when all of 
4 sudden the truck started sliding coward the 
‘itch, We ended up in a catal slough with the 
{ruck on its sie, the gravel in the slough and the 
four of us under the steering wheel Iwas on the 
top of the heap so I reached up and opened the 
door, we al eravled out unhurt. The truck was 
pulled out the next day, all hat was burt was the 























For the nest few years 1 worked with. my 
father on the farm and also operating a backhoe, 
digging in sewer and water lines for many differ 
tent farmers in the area. Inthe winter months 1 
‘would go to northern Alberta and British 
Columbia and work inthe ol pate. I remember 
‘coming home from Alberta one spring driving a 
1954 white Cadillac Thad purchased in Calgary 
‘That was a great car. A police officer stopped me 
conce (a routine check) and asked me how {liked 
the car, [sid i¢ goes real good, and he said “Tl 
bet it does” and he followed me for 20 miles. 

My first job after leaving school was with 
‘algaty firm, Highland Explorations. They lew 
Ineo Ft, Nelson, B.C, o workin the oil patch. T 
‘was assigned to the survey crew, a grea experi~ 
fence for a T-year-old farm boy. 

"The next winter I worked out of Ft. St.John, 
B.C. The outfit I worked for did geophysical 
surveys on oll and gas wells in northern B.C. and 
Alberta 

“The winter of 1958 I worked on the South 
Saskatchewan Dam project at Outlook. On 
weekends | lived in Saskatoon with two old 
‘school buddies, Blaine Breadner and Bll Reed. 

“The winter of 1959 | worked in the tar sands 
near Fi, MeMurtay, Alta. This was exploration 
work, testing the depth of the tar sands in the 

“Then in 1961 the right gil came into my tie 
and after a long courtship we were married on 
‘uly 28, 1962 atthe United Church in Tisdale. 

1, Frances (Maksymiee) Lloyd was born Oct 
28, 1939 10 Mike and Mary Matsymiec of Ridge 
dale, 1 grew up om a farm seven miles northwest 
fof Ridgedale along with three sisters and two 
brothers 

T took my education at Riverstone School, 
cone year at Henderson Schoo! and then gradu 
ited from high school in Ridgedale. 1 can 
emember going (o school by horse and buggy. If 
i vas raining we'd cover up with a Blanket and 
‘not look out Until we got there. In winter we 
Would travel in a caboose equipped with a wood 
heater. A mixture of coal ol and ashes was used 
for stating our fire. It would just start to warm 
lupas we reached home, The roads would drift in 
0 we Would travel across the fields to school as 
there was less snow on the fields than on the 
roads, On several occasions the eaboose would 
tip going over the big drifts. It certainly was an 
experience I'll never forget. The horses would 
‘always stop when this happened. They knew the 
Toad and every turn so well. On many occasions 


























when the weather was nice in the spring and fall 
wee would walk (o and from school. There were 
zno buses then, Field Days were always highlight 
fand T have several erests and medals for my 
Achievements in track and field. 

"After high school I worked inthe bank for a 
few months, then [ started with Government 
Telephones in Rosetown, Sask. The pay was 
00d and that fall [transfered to Tisdale. Here T 
fet the man of my dreams and next summer we 
hope to celebrate our 25th Wedding Anniversary. 
If Thad it to do over I wouldn't do anything 
different except maybe have a few mote off= 
spring. 

CCoiin and Brenda are the same age for three 
syecks and Curtis was close behind. The year 
Carts was born I didn’t get to Tisdale that sum- 
mer. We bought our groceries at Hutchinson's 
Store at Leacross and our doctor was at Zenon, 
Park, I would put a knitted bonnet on the babies, 
at night as the house was cold in the winter. We 
Tater had it insulated and a furnace replaced the 
coil neter. For the first while I did our washing a 
Gale's mother's until [got a washer of my own. 
'At one time Gale's mother let me put her new 
‘washer in my house after we got the running 

‘As Colin, Brenda and Curtis grew we built a 
fence to keep them in sight. That didn't last long, 
between the dog digging a hole underneath the 
fence, the children were soon going under and 
cover the fence. When Kory arrived the older 
ehildren helped alot taking eare of him. 

“The children enjoyed their grandparents close 
by, dropping in at anytime. Grandma loved to 
teach them or just read a story and there always 
‘vas a teat, Grandpa was great with the jokes or 
playing games or just to wrestle with 

T thank God for everything Ihave expecially 
for my husband and four healthy children. We've 
had many happy times with our family; camping, 
boating, skiing, playing ball, skating and on, 
fccasion when we had our litle ink we played 
hockey. 

‘At present I am employed atthe Zellers tore 
fn Tisdale. I enjoy my job there working in the 
fabric dep. 

‘Out fist son, Colin Michael, was born March 
1p, 1963. He was a premature baby and only 
weighed three pounds four ounces at birth. He 
Tay in an incubator in Tisdale hospital for five 
weeks before we could bring him home. He 
Weighed five and one half pounds when we 
brought him from the hospital. He was quite a 











sickly baby. Someone told us we should put him 
‘on goats milk, Werred this and thelitle fella did 
eal well, in fact he gained a pound a week for 1s 
weeks, Today’ he is sx fet tall and healthy and 
‘rong. Colin took al of his schooling at Tisdale 
hook, 

Colin took part in track and field in high 
school and was also on the volleyball and basket 
ball teams. Colin also pitched baseball up 
through the Tisdale Minor Ball Leagues. 

He graduated from T-U.C.S. in 1981. That 
next fall he enrolled at the Nipawin’ Bible 
Institute and studied there for three years. He 
‘raduated in 1984 with a diploma in Biblical 
Studies. During those years Colin would come 
home and help his Dad und Mom put the crop in 
and then work for Parkland Dey operating a 
forage harvester for the summer, Then on July 
28,1984 Colin married Laurel Fee at Big River, 
Saik. Laurell grew up on a farm in the Debden 
area, She also attended Bible School at N.B.L 
Where she met Colin, 

Tn the fall of 1984 Colin attended the Univer- 
sity of Saskatchewan in Saskatoon studying in 
the school of physical education. While Colin 
was at university, Laurell completed a Medical 
Secretarial Course in Saskatoon. 

At this time Colin and Lautell are living at 
Briererest Bible College at Caronport, Sask 
here Laurell studying in the Bible School and 
Colin is studying toward getting a degree in 
Bachelor of Religious Education 

His great grandmother, Laura Lloyd, always 
‘wanted a preacher inthe family. Colin may be 
ther dream come true. 

Our only daughter (0 far), Brenda Ann, was 
born Feb. 25, 1964 at Zenon Park Hospital 

‘As litle gil she didn’t have aay sisters to 
play with so she would dressup her brothers in 
(ld dresses and high heels 

‘Brenda attended Tisdale schools for her pub— 
lic and high school education. She excelled at 
team sports and track and field, In grade VII 
and grade IX she won the Athletic Award for 
track and eld presented by the Canadian 
Legion. In grade X, XI, and XI she won 
NESSAC Athletic Award for track and Field 

She graduated from T-U.C.S. in 982. After 
high school she took one year of nurse's train 
in Regina and then on May 2, 1983 she married 
Ken Smith of Tisdale. Ken is employed with the 
Dept. of Highways. They reside in Tisdale, They 
have two children, Aron James, born Nov. 27, 
1983 and Michelle Gaye, born April 5, 1985. 
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In the fll of 19631, Gale, took ajob working 
in a sawmill east of Arborfield. The mill was 
operated by Sandy Stevenson. We built a two- 
oom shack near the mill site and movedin an old 
cook stove. I drove a log truck that winter, skid 
ding logs from the bush tothe milsite. Las paid 
S10 per hr. 

Our second son, Curtis Aubrey, was born 
Feb. 28, 1968 at Zenon Park. Curis isthe hunter 
in our family. He likes to hunt big game and has 
provided the family with some bear skin rugs. His 
Funting wth the ow and arrow hasnt proved to 
be successful yet 

‘Curtis took his public and high schoo! at 
Tisdale. He enjoyed participating in track and 
field and team sports, In grade IX he won the 
Unit Track and Field Award and also the 
Kinsmen Athletic Award. In grade X he won the 
Proficiency Award for geography 

He graduated from T-U.C.S, in June, 1983 
In the fall of 1983 he studied at N.B.L. The next, 
year he enrolled at Kelsey Institute where he 
died Water Sciences. 

mn January of 1986 he went back to N.B. for 
more studies, There he met his wife to be and on 
Nov. 8, 1986 Curtis married Sharon Zazula of 
Rose Valley, Sask. at the Christan Fellowship 
CChureh in Tisdale, Curtis purchased the Tom 
Jackson farm and is presently farming with his 
Dad. 

‘Our third son, Kory Christopher, was born 
Jan. 18, 1969 at ‘Arborfeld. He was the New 
Year's Baby that year 

Kory loves to play sports. He started pitching 
baseball when he was a small Boy. He also has 
enjoyed playing hockey with the Minor Hockey 
‘Assoc. in Tisdale, 

Kory has taken all his schooling at Tisdale 
and hopes to graduate from T.U,C-S. in June, 
1987, He is not sure what he will be doing ater 
high school. He likes to help his Dad on the farm, 
driving tractors and combines and nicking roots. 

For the past five years Kory has ben mowing 
‘grass atthe Silver Siream Cemetery. 

"When Frances and I were married in 1962 we 
moved into the old Lloyd home that was built 
round 1920 by Edward Lloyd, my grandfather. 
This house was purchased from Eatons and was 
constructed primarily of fir lumber. In 1973 we 
remodeled thishome, adding on three rooms and 
8 garage, We also put a new basement under the 
house, this was a real challenge. This grand old 
home has sx bedrooms and a bathroom upstairs. 

“Things were quite lively around our home in 











the early years of our marriage. We had three 
babies and the oldest one wasn't two years old 
yet. Fran thinks that must bea record. I was away 
From home a lot in those frst years, with our 
‘backhoe business. So Fran had to stay alone with, 
the children in the big house. She told us she 
‘would hear noises at night coming from the atic. 
sounded lke something hopping around on the 
aie floor, We told her i was just her imaging 
tion working overtime. Later that year we ci 
tured @ flying squirrel in a bedroom upstairs, 
‘Consequently the noises stopped 

‘On one occasion when Fran was home alone 
with the children, a schoolteacher from Tisdale, 
‘Terry Finnimore was driving by when he noticed 
1 bobeat on the Front lawn near the house. He 
‘was concemed because it was geting dark and he 
knew that we had small children. So he stopped 
in and came to the house. He knocked on the 
door and asked Frances ifthe kids were outside. 
‘She said that the kids were inthe barn and that 
‘the nanny was tied up atthe power pole. We sil, 
laugh about this because Frances misunderstood 
the terminology (kids). She thought he was talk~ 
ing about the goats we had at that time when his 
‘concern was our children 

Tn 1967 we started farming on our own 
although we stil worked together with my father. 
‘We obtained the Albert Randall place that my 
father had purchased from Bill Ganton. We aso 
purchased the George Worman land. This half 
Section had about 20 willow sloughs on it, For the 
next few years, Frances and T spent many bot 
summer days picking roots on ths land. 

That fall we purchased a new 4 WD Versatile 
tractor, one of the fist 4 WD tractorsin the area 
Later we purchased the Bill Jackson and Tony 
‘Marshal and 

My wife, Frances, has been a tremendous 
help to me on the farm over the years. In the 
spring she operates the 4 WD tractor applying the 
‘chemical and preparing the seedbed. In the fall 
She takes her turn operating the swather, com- 
bine and the grain truck. 

“The winter of 1967 Triaged a winch and an 
arch on the Versatile tractor and skidded out 
timber in the bush near Squaw Rapids. This 
helped make the payments, a the farm economy 
‘was a areal low in those years. n the winter of 
1968 I hauled our srain dryer around the country 
‘custom drying grain for farmers. There was alot 
‘of damp grain in the country that yea. Also that, 
‘winter I started taking fying lessons at Nipawin, 
Sirport. I finished ny taining the next summer 

















‘and got my Private Plot License in late August 
n1974 we purchased a small plane from aman at 
Melfort, We sill have this plane and enjoy fying 
{around the country on summer evenings. This, 
past summer, 1986, we made four tips © drop 
Peanuts on the campers at Torch Trail Bible 
Camp at Choicelan. 

Thave been very fortunate not to have had 
any major mishaps with my fling over the Years. 
One time when Curtis was five years ol, heand | 
‘vere up fying one day and as we were making 
four final approach to land on the ai strip atthe 
Farm, realized Iwas atl short so I opened the 
thro to get over the oes. At that moment the 
throttle linkage came apart and the engine stuck 
‘wide open. So we aborted the landing and went 
back up into the sky to figure out what we could 
do to get this craft ack on the ground. I em 
Dred that over at my brother, Gary's, farm at 
Zenon Park (W0 mies east) was a mile of wheat 
stubble that had just been combined. A good 
place to land a plane. So we lew over to Gary's 

sm with the engine wide open and as we 
approached his farm I just shut the ignition off 
and landed inthe big field with the engine shut 
down. After ve landed we realized that Gary was 
fot at home and no one saw us land. There we sat 
Wondering what we should do. 1 thought (0 
ryself that if we could and this easy here we 
‘should be abe to land this plane on the strip back 
atthe home farm. The strip at the home farm is 
{uite short (ess than 2000 feet) with tees at one 
{ad and a powerline atthe other. 

This aircraft wasn't equipped with a starter, 
‘one had (o get out and hand flip the propeller to 
Start the engine. I knew that because the throttle 
linkage was broken the moment the engine 
started i€ would open up and the plane would 
star rolling 

‘Sobefore Lattempted to start theengine I old 
Curtis (five years ol) who was siting in the 
passenger seat that if I didn’t make it back into 
the plor’s eat after I flipped the prop and started 
the engine he was to turn the ignition switch off 
He said "0.K, Dad I know what to do" 

T'gave the prop a Mip and immedistely the 
engine started and opened right up. The plane 
was rolling away when Iran around the strut of 
the wing and jumped into the pilots seat. Before 
‘we knew it we were back in the ar again. We flew 
back o the home farm and as we approached the 
airstrip I shut the ignition off and we made a safe 
landing with a dead propeller and I breathed a 
sigh of relief when it was all over. 








The winter of 17701 worked for Nipawin Ai 
Services doing maintenance work on airplanes in 
their shop at Nipawin. 

Tn the fall of 1971 things were pretty slow 
around the farm, grain prices were very low at 
that time, Barley was around 80¢ a bushel. We 
tried ralsing a few hogs, but that didn’t pay very 
well 

‘My brother, Gary, who had also started 
farming few years back came along one day and 

ed me if | would like to goto British Columbia. 
see if we could geta job forthe Winter. Heread 
ln article ina magazine about anew open pit coal 
mine in southern B.C. at EIkTord 

‘So we packed up the pickup and said goodbye 
to our wives and kids and cook off for B.C. We 
arrived at Elkford a fev days later. We both went 
to work the next day for the Fording Coal Co, 
fnd | gota job driving a 120 ton coal truck. Itwas 
ahuge truck — 22 feet wide, 38 fee long and the 
tires were 0 feet high, Ie Would haul over 80 tons 
fof coal. The roads inthe mountains were steep so 
the top speed for these trucks was 28 m.psh. In 
the spring we gave our notice and returned back 
home to our families and our farms. 

‘After harvest in the fall of 1972 a friend of 
mine, Stan Wilkinson, and myself decided to go 
to the Arctic to work for the winter. We heard 
that the wages were teal good up there and we 
rceded the bucks. We were hired on a seismic 
butfit in Edmonton and then flew 1300 miles 
north to Inuvik on the MacKenzie River Delta 
‘We worked for ths ofl exploration outfit out on 
the tundra about $0 miles east of Inuvik. At that 
time of the year there were days that the sun never 
‘came up. Only abit of twilight inthe middle of 
the day, otherwise it was dark. The reindeer were 
‘ite plentiful in that area and also there were 8 
few pingos. (A pingo is a huge mountain of ice 
that swells up on the tundea inthe winter.) 

'At Christmas a Twin Otter landed on a lake 
neat our camp in the dark and it was snowing. I 
‘vas among 14 men who boarded that plane that 
Tlew us to Inuvik to make connections with a 
Pacific Western jet that took us to Edmonton. It 
was nice (0 get home for Christmas with the 
family 

"Alter Christmas I went back tothe Arctic. 1 
was abe to land a better job this time, working 
{or Nabors Drilling on an oil rig, dling for ol 
Iwas long hard work (2 hour shifts) but the pay 
‘vas good and s0 was the food. On this job we 
‘worked three weeks then the company would fly 
tus home for a werk 




















‘The weather in the Arctic got very cold at 
times. 1 ean remember it getting so cold with a 
‘vind blowing that it was difficult to get your 
breath 

"The next winter I went back to the Arctic. 1 
got a job with Imperial Oil driving a gravel ruck 
before Christmas, We hauled gravel about 60 
miles through the MacKenzie Delta out to the 
‘Arete Ocean. (Beaufort Sea) The gravel was used 
tomake small islands inthe ocean to set adriling 
Figen the next summer. On occasion I would stop, 
ny truck on the ice road and give acan of pop or 
‘teandy bar to.an Eskimo who was rappingin the 

“Tat same winter after Christmas 1 was 
‘offered the job of hauling water to all the Impe- 
fial Oil camps on the MacKenzie Delta. The 
Water track was & new tandem Kenworth with & 
5000 gallon tank. It was a good job but it was 
always good to come back home 

Th 1976 Frances and I joined Gideon Interna~ 
sional, This organization is an association of 
‘Christian business and professional men and 
women who place Biblesi hotels, motels, hospi- 
tals, schools and other places, 

‘We have enjoyed working with ther Gideons 
inthe Melfort, Tisdale and Nipawin area over the 
years, At present am presdeat of the Melfort 
‘Tadale Camp and Fran is the president of the 
Gideon Ladies Auailiary, We also enjoy going 0 
speakin different churchesin thereat promote 
the Gideon work, 

Atpresent Iam serving on the alumni exec 
tive of the Nipawin Bible Institute 

T'also served on the Tisdale Local School 
Board for five years. While on the board I served 
as chairman for two year. 

Frances and Ihave been directors ofthe Con~ 
naught Fair for several years and Fran isa mem 
ber of the local Ladies” Club. 

For several years now we have been having a 
Bible study in our home during the winter 
months, We have enjoyed studying God’s Word 
With fiends and neighbors from the area 

In closing I would lke to say how fortunate 
\wehave been to live inthis pat of the country, 0 
tnioy a good measure of peace and prosperity 
‘The distie of Silver Stream has been very good 
{0:us, to have so many good neighbors so close 
b 
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1 thank God for our family and the close 
fellowship that we enjoy. Above all I thank the 
Lord for his goodness to me and I give all glory to 
my Lord and Saviour Jesus Chris. 





LAURINE GLADYS LLOYD 

Laurine was born Sept. 19,1914, daughter of 
Ed and Laura Lloyd, 

Laurine lived all of her life in the Silver 
Stream District. She loved her family and 
friends, took part in, and enjoyed all the commu 
nity events. She lived with her parents helping 
‘are for het home and helping others. Whenever 


fany of the family needed help 10 catch up on 
Some work orto stay with the children we imme- 
diately called Laurine who came so willingly and 
enjoyed being with all of us 





Her neces and nephews have fond memories 
of het. Mymna’s children had quite a distance 0 
20 to school and if the weather was bad, they 
times stayed over at Grandpa's house which 
special event oF sometimes would go for a 
hot dinner which Laurine had prepared especially 
for them, Aunty Laurine loved to swim and often 
swam with her nieces and nephews ia the old 
‘rimming hole by the home place, no one could 
float on the water better thas Laurine. 
Tor several years the teachers of Silver Stream 















School boarded at the Lloyd home. Laurine did 
her best fo make them comfortable and feel at 
home, She also did the janitor work at the school 
for many yeas keeping the school spic and span 
She would walk over in the morning carrying 
drinking water with her and light the fir, then 
back again afterschool to clean it and carry in the 
fogs of wood forthe fire next day 

‘She enjoyed visiting her neighbors and was 
always lappy to have people drap in fora vst 

"As Ed and Laura’ prew older Laurine was 
always there o care for them. Everyone loved her 
and she loved all of us. 

Taurine passed away in January, 1989 














as old by a neighbor 

“The Loda family lived on the SW 35-48-14~ 
‘W2 in 1928, They were a Ukrainian family who 
spoke no English, Their son Peter went to Carlea 
school fora short while 





NORRIS LOGAN HISTORY 
submited by Ferme Jackson 

"Norris grew up on a farm inthe Central Bute 
area of Saskatchewan. During the First World 
‘War he enlisted inthe Royal Canadian Army and 
‘vas sent overseas. During hs stay in London, at 
4 Serviceman’s Canteen he met an English gel 
‘who he always called "Kid". I never remember 
him calting her by any other name. Norris went 
‘on to Europe and on his way back atthe end of, 
the war he saw her again, He came home 10 
Central Burte alone. However, Kid soon fol- 
Towed and they were married 

During the 1920's farming was very successful 
fon the prairies, and prices were good but the 
1930's ushered in decade of low rainfall and 
hhowling winds. The Logins decided co move 
north. ‘Their household effects, machinery 
horses were loaded ina railway’ boxcar and sent 
to Armley Siding. They kept the land at Central 
‘Butte, They came firs o the Wm, Manton farm, 
the SE 35-47-14-W2 and were therea few years. 
‘This land was immediately west of our home 
uarter and we got to know them well. The 
Leather river divided ther land in half, hat part, 
feast ofthe river being left in pasture. The build 
ings were on the westside. To shorten the dis~ 
tance between our wo homes, weused a footpath 
through the woodland pasture, crossed a 
footbridge over the Leather and climbed the 
bank to Logan’s yard. They were wonderful 

















cighbors. Mes. Logan was a trim litle lady who 
Seemed never to have gotten over her life n the 
big city of London, She bobbed her hair, wore 
slim, beautiful, Mother of Pearl earrings that 
‘dangled t couple of inches from her eat lobes, 
and was probably the fist lady I ever saw who 
‘Smoked, Norris was a complete opposite. He 
wasn't very tall with @ somewhat round figure 
find he Was always laughing. He was extremely 
Tight on his fet, He rode horseback a great deal, 
always bareback, and cu arather comical figure. 
When amusing my brother fan, he would make 
item after attempt to leap on the horse's back. 
‘Thenall ofa sudden he would bob up and tumble 
right over, landing onthe ground on the far se. 
‘When he wanted to, he could be on that horse 
faster than it takes to tll, 

“The Logans had no children which seemed a 
agreat ily 10 us since they were so kind. Kid 
Tavished her affection on her dogs. They were a 
Jong haired breed whose hair covered even their 
eyes through which they peeked. They were 
named Vi and Tug. Now, Norris went along with 
this dog business very well but three were a bit, 
much, One day when Kid was away, Howard 
Teister came by looking for a dog and Norris 
‘ve him Tug. Ki, upon returning, was devas 
tated and determined to get him back. She hired a 
carand driver, and with me along or propritis 
Sake, set off for the Florentine Distt. Ic took 
her some time but she caught up with Howard at 
Lit Bowerman’s, Tus was recovered and she 
returned triumphant and happy. Norris kept his 
feelings to himself and the dogs lived on in pam- 
peted comfort. 

Towards the end of their stay they moved 10 
the land formerly farmed by Wm. and Gertie 
Finney, the SW 25-47-14-W2, They weren't 
there long. The drought was over, the second 
World War had begun, and the economy im- 
proved considerably. The Logans returned to 
Central Butte about 1940, took up farming where 
they had let off and went out of my life com= 
pletely 

‘My brother Ian, however, kept in touch with 
them over the years calling to see them from time 
to time, They loved to talk of the years speat in 
the Waterfield District. The last time Tan saw 
‘them, Norris told him what he had more good 
friends in the seven or eight yeas spent at Water 
field than at any other time or place. Ian's last, 
call found that both Norris and Kid had been lad 
to rest and the man to whom he was directed For 
particulars was away from home, 
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OLGA (ARNESON) LOREE 
submitted by Lorraine 

‘Olga Caroline Arneson was born Feb. Il, 1903, 
in Roseau, Minnesota, USA, the third girl born 
to Kati and Ole Arneson, of Silver Stream. Soon 
they moved to Nokomis, Sask, where five more 
children were born. Later, another move (0 
‘Tisdale, north of Nokomis, would become their 
home. 

(Olga, @ hard-working girl, went to work at 
Star City and Melfort, In 1927 she met Redverse 
[Ewart Loree when she went to visit an aunt at 
Fannystele, Man. They were married Jan. 4, 
1928 and on Feb, 21, 1929 a baby gisl was born, 
‘much to the pride of both parents. She was 
‘named Lorraine Genevieve, and five years later 
Donald Gene was born on May 10, 1934, 

"They left the farm, finally setting in Ontario, 
where Olga and Ewart remained until their death, 
Ewart passed away Jan, 4, 1969 and Olga April 
186, 

‘Olga will be remembered by her children, 
grandchildren and grest-srandchildren aswell as 
the many fiends and friendships through the 
years, Olen will be sadly mised by all her family 
‘as she was always ready 10 help one and all 





BERTHA JANE (STANLEY) LORENZ 

Bertha Jane was born Tan. 10,1898 in Parry 
Sound, Oni. She received part of her education in 
he USA. She became a schoolteacher and some 
fof the schools she taught at were Silver Stream, 
Berlin and Pleasantdale, It was at Plesantdale 
that she met Jake Lorenz. They were marred 
‘oly 24,1918 in Regina, Sask. There were three 
‘hilden bora to them: Lenard, Leona and Nor- 

Bertha Lorenz died Jan. 6, 1975 at Courtney, 
AC. Jake had passed away & few years earlier. 
‘The children are all married and live in British 
Columbia. 











FRANK LYONS 
submited by Rose Lyons 

Frank was born at Carberry, Man. on March, 
17, 1990 of Irish ancestry. 1, Rose Stephenson, 
was born at Sidney, Man. on Aug. 13, 1904 of 
English ancestry. We were married Oct. 27,1934 

‘Our family members were: Freddie’ born 
"November, 1935 and deceased August, 1937; Ste- 
phen was born in January, 1938 at Carberry; 
‘ames was born in October, 1939 at Carberry: 








Douglas was born in September, 1940 at Carberry 
and Ronald was born it June 1947 at Nipawin, 

‘We lived in the Stinson District at Carberry 
where the boys went fo school. We had just one 
‘Quarter of land and no more close at hand to buy 
In August, 1946, we had a fire caused by wind 
blowing the hydro line onto the telephone line. 
We lost the house and contents, 

Frank has & brother at Nipawin so he made & 
trip up there to look for more land. He did get 
fone quarter at Pontrilas, the NE 26-48-14 W2, 
from a Mr, Jake Luttevelt, We left Carberry 
(Oct 18, 946 after we had sold the farm, Wehad a 
flat ear of machinery anda box ar with ateam of 
Belgium horses, a few cattle and some household 
goods 

twas North Armley School the boys went to. 
‘Our post office was Pontilas. The store keeper 
Was Bob Johnston and the garage operated by 
MaCloud Brothers, Frank hauled the grain to 
Ponttilas, The only teacher's name T can 
remember is John Danyluk. 

Tiwas good land, We usually hada good crop 
and always 2 good garden. I remember one year 
part ofthe crop field of oats I think, was ou all 
‘winter, We sil couldnt buy more land. We did 
‘eats half section by the Carrot River from Mr, 
Kendrick, It wasn't as good land and was too far 
from home 

We had good neighbours, C. J. Rupert 





Beckton ose, Stephen, re, fon Doulas, Ronald ane 











































farmed across the road and lived in Codette, the 
Freemans half a mile south, Cecil and Marie 
‘Simons and family by the school, then the Cou 
ters with whom I still Keepin touch, 

‘The boys were in the grain club for a year. 
Frank was leader, They were also ina calf club. 1 
‘don’t remember who was the leader of i. 

in the summer of 1952 Frank looked for land 
in the Swan River Valley, Man. He got a half 
scetion in the Kenville District. He sold the 
‘quarter at Armley to C. J. Rupert and moved 
that fall, We wer just six ears Saskatchewan, 
Frank quit farming in 1971, for health reasons, 
‘The boys all had jobs elsewhere. We lived in 
Winnipeg with Stephen for over a year. In the 
spring of 1983 we bought a house in Brandon 
Where I stil ive. Frank passed away in January, 
1982, 

Thee of the boys are marred. We have one 
grandson and five granddaughters. Jim has 
‘Suocessful garage business in Brandon. Stephen 
‘works for the municipality of Lac Du Bonnet, 
Man, Douglas and Ronald operate gravel trucks 
inthe Lae Du Bonnet area. At one time the four 
of them were driving semis on the highway for 
the same company. Stephen and Douglas have 
done alot of carpentry work on the side, 





ARTHUR AND ROSA MAIDEN 

Rosa Honaegger was born in Zurich, 
‘Switzerland in 1873. She went to England with & 
‘companion and this is where she met and marred 
‘Arthur Maiden, & postman, in 1898, at Ashton 
U-Lyne, near Manchester, Lanchashire, Eng 
land, 

‘Upon hearing thecall “Go west young man”, 
they decided to come to Canada. Some cousins 
‘were coming on the same boat. They lft in the 
fall of 1906 with what possessions they could 
take, Among these were dishes, clothing, a man- 
fdolin, a hand Singer sewing machine (which 
Freda later used tod al her sewing), alovely big 
picture of Zurich, and thei four small children, 
Freda, four, Emest, three, Clara, two and Bale, 
fone year. 

Arthur became very sick and nearly died on 
the boat coming over but, undaunted, continued 
‘westward tothe shack town of Saskatoon, Sask 
The cousins settled in Saskatoon, but Rosa and 
Arthur, with their youne family, went on north 
‘east 1 a homestead in the Silver Stream District, 
the SW 22-47-14-W2, 

‘Winter was setting in so they moved into a 




















shack inthe yard of George Bullock and family. 
Mrs. Bullock saw very few women so was happy 
to sce Rosa, There were a few scattered neigh- 
hors, mostly bachelors, and one girl, Merty 
Doyle. The nearest doctor was in Star City 

With no medication to help his condition 
[Arthur died of dropsy Jan, 2, 1907, The childre 
stayed at Ferman Doyle’s house, nestled in 
‘earskin rugs, the night ther father died. He was, 
buried on the homestead, but later when the 
Silver Stream Cemetery was started, was moved 
to the cemetery 

The fifth child, Elizabeth, was born in 
March, That spring neighborhood men built a 
shack for Rosa and her family onthe homestead, 
‘They were surrounded by tall ees. Moose and 
other game frequently went through the yard 

‘Neighbors were very kind, bringing wild meat 
and carrying groceries, along with their own, 
from the nearest town, Tisdale. Ten pound pails 
‘of sup, beans and flour, were the main neces- 

‘That summer Grandad Maiden came from 
England, planning on taking Rosa and children 
back with him. Among the gifts he brought for 
the children was alittle red wagon that especially 
Aclghted the young family. He came prepared 
forthe mosquitoes too, with netting to weat over 
his head. Rosa wouldn't leave, so he returned to 
England without them, 

In 1909 Rosa married bachelor neighbor, 
Charlie Wegmiler (also from Switzerland) and 
the familiy moved to his farm, 

‘The children all attended Silver Stream 
‘School which was built on thenortheast comer of, 
Charlie Wezmiller's quarter. 

The school was the center of community 
activity, Meetings, Sunday School, Church Pic 
tics, and funerals were all held Mere. The ehil~ 
Gren all attended Sunday School. Mrs, Weamiler 
‘was one ofthe Sunday School teachers. 

[After their schooling a Silver Stream, Freda, 
(Clara and Eda (Edie) Worked out for neighbor 
Tadies and at Mrs, Sam Grant’ Nursing Home in 
Tisdale. Emest helped Dad Wegmiller on the 
farm, wasa member of the Farm Boy's Club, and 
later tended the Three Hills Bible School in 
Alberta. He became seriously ill and spent the 
rest of his life in hospital. Elizabeth (Lizzie or 
Betty as he fiends call her now) took her grade 
TX at Waterfield School, staying at the Perkin 
home and then attended school in Tisdale before 
training for nurse in Saskatoon. 
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‘Maiden family on Freda's wedding day. Standing L to 
‘Gara Een Freda, Chen aiden. Sanat Elzabeh 





Freda married Chester Haldenby in June, 
1932. (See Chester Haldenby history.) 

[Emnest never married. He passed away Nov. 
28,1982 and is buried beside his father in Silver 
Stream Cemetery 

‘Clara married Alf Preen, (See Alf Preen his 
tory.) 

Eda martied Ray White of the Waterfield 
District. See Ray White history.) 

Elizabeth (Lizzie or Betty) married Jim 
“Thorpe. (See Elizabeth Thorpe histor.) 





CONSTANTINE (GUST) MAKRES, 

Gust was born in Aluphohory, Greece on 
Jan, 12, 1883, He went to the USA in 1912 and 
‘owned land in South Dakota. Later he was a 
constable for Dowes County, Nebraska. He 
‘moved to Shaunavon, Sask. before coming 10 
AArmiey. He settled in the Waterfield Distrie 
where he took a homestead on Jan. 3, 199. He 
had a threshing machine and went around the 
district doing custom theeshing. He fed the men 
Tots of bologna, A favorite saying was “IP Thad 
money Pd buy you.” 











While tving in the district he took part in 
community affairs and was alas eeady to lend 
‘helping hand, On one occasion he helped the 
Lawrence brothers move rom Tisdale to 
Nipawin when they setup a hardware store. 

1934 he moved to Choiceland, In 1935 he 
rartied and he and his wife, Mary, farmed in the 
Choiceland area until 1962 when they moved to 
North Battleford, Sask 

Gust passed away Tuly 4 1963 and Mary July 
26,1983. They ae buried inthe City Cemetery at 
‘Nonth Batleord 


RICHARD AND CAROLINE (MOOR! 
MANTON AND GORDON AND. 
DOROTHY (RAGETH) MANTON 
submitted by Gordon Manton 

‘My Tather, Richard (Dick) and his brother, 
William Georae (Uncle Will) were natives of Bri= 
mingham, England, They decided to immigrate 
to Canada about 1905. They arived in Toronto, 
found work in the brick yards, bought lots, and 
‘put up small dwellings, They liked the climate 
Detter than in England so decided to stay. Aftera 
few months, they sent word back to England 
their families to join them, My brother Dick was 
‘born in England. Uncle Wil hada family of one 
bboy and two or three girls. Dad and Uncle Will 
hhad two sisters and thet father a widower, who 
was 60 years old. One brother and his family 
sayed in England, 

‘My father and my uncle worked in Toronto 
for several years, but the slowing eports of free 
Jand still kept them hoping to get a farm. The 
idea of 160 acres of fre land was just 0 much to 
fesist, so by about 1909, they made a trip to 
Saskatchewan to sce what it was lke, Some 
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friends they had known in England had already 
hhomesteaded north of Tisdale, so that is where 
they went. They looked over the adjoining land 
tothe A. J. Smith's. It looked good to them $0 
they each fled on a quarter section. They 
frranged with the Smiths to build log eabin on 
‘each of their homesteads and went back to 
Toronto. 

In 1910, they wound up their affairs in 
Toronto and headed for Saskatchewan. If they 
had only known the hardships and eisappoint~ 
ments they would have to endure, I'm sure they 
‘would have stayed in Toronto where they had 
fairly ood jobs and a more pleasant cli 

‘Uncle Will's family included Aunt Amelia 
and five children. Dad’s family consisted of my 
‘mother Caroline, Richard (see Dick Manton his 
tory), Willlam (see William Edwin Manton hi 
{or9), Gordon, Myrtle and David were born 














ltardand Coline Manon 


Waterfield. My grandfather came but my Dad’s 
sisters stayed in Toronto, 

‘My grandfather, William James, was born in 
England in 1845, He had a lot of sickness in 
England, mostly due to the damp climate, 0 was 
not able to do much work, With no old age 
pension, he needed help, s0 he made his home 
‘vith the boys. Despite his small stature Five feo) 
and many infirmities, he lived to be 88 years od 
Grandad joined the Church of Christ when he 
was quite young. and really tried to live his 
religion. He was self taught for he never went to 
School. He learned to read print, not handwrit- 
Jing, but could read quite well and spent much 
time reading the Bible, T used to think he was 
rather slow trying to figure Canadian money. He 
‘vas always trying {o convert back to the English 
‘stem but now, after Ihave had some experience 
‘wih metric, [think he did very well. He never 
‘went into business for himself after coming (0 
‘Canada, but e did a lot of Sunday School work 
with the children. After Mother died, Grandad 
Spent most of his ime looking aftr us. 

Uncle Will and Dad had brought box car 
load of setters effects with them, but no power 
to work with, It was slow going to make 
improvements. They each built log stable and 
an addition on the cabins. Most of thei ime was 
Speat in working out to keep food on the table 
And most ofthe work brought low wages, so that 
itwas very hard to make any real headway. With 
thenearest town 21 miles away, it was a full day's 
work just to walk one way, yet they often walked 
hhome after work Saturday evening and back 
Sunday evening, ready to start work Monday 
morning. Every ime they eame homie meant car~ 
rying supplies for their Families. 

‘One'summer they got a contract with the 
‘Tisdale Milling Company 10 make bricks, this, 
being their trade in England. The clay was not 
suitable for this work so they had to discontinue 
thie venture, Some of the bricks were used {0 
‘build the fest brick school in Tisdale and some 
vere used o build chimneys. Richard tried again 
making bricks with clay from the banks of the 
Leather River close to his homestead, but he ran 
into trouble, though he did make enough to build 
a small house, Ths was in 1921 or 2. A sample of 
the bricks wil be in the Nipawin Museum, 

In the spring of 1918, my Mother (Caroline) 
‘contracted pneumonia. With no hospitalization, 
available and the nearest doctor in Tisdale, it was 
hard to trea severe cases, We had a good nurse in 
the district that stayed the night with her, but due 
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to the lack of medication and treatment avail- 
able, she didn't survive, This left my Dad (Ric 
hard) with a family of five to support and there 
were no pension plans or home-care to help in 
those days. The youngest was six months and the 
oldest was 10 and there was no cash flow coming 
in, There was very lite stock, poor buildings and 
poor water supply. The nearest store was nine 
miles away, the post office Tour or five miles 
away, and only bush trails to travel on and as yet 
‘er litle land under culvation. Dad had to go 
to work away from home. My aunt looked after 
David and Myrtle and Grandad looked after us 
‘The neighbors were helpful and considerate but 
smost of them had very litle themselves. There 
was no cemetery at that time, 50 Mother was, 
buried on the home quarter. A few years later, 
the Connaught Municipal Cemetery, now called 
the Silver Stream Cemetery, was started and my 
‘mother’s remains were transferred there. A few 
years later her only daughter, Myrtle was laid t0 
fest there also. 

“Myre bora in 1911 pased away in 1918 while 
the big fu epidemic was at it's peak. We never 
knew for sureif she had the flu or not, but agai, 
‘no help available. The only doctor in Tisdale was 
Almost dead with the flv atthe ame time. Why! 
‘Oh! Why, did so many people take these chances 
when they didn’t really have o; wit itle educa 
tion, no experience in agriculture or bush work 
and no capital to fall ack on. Myrtle had been 
Staying with my Aunt Amelia who had girls of 
her own tobe company for Myrie. She was seven, 
years old 

avid, my youngest brother, was born in 1914 
inthe Waterfield District, He was six months old 
‘when our mather died, Our Aunt Amelis took 
him home with her family and raised him ill he 
vwas about 13 years old. He then decided he would 
Tike to come ome, which he di, and stayed with 
ustil he left at about I or 17, We were batching 
then, so he didn’t have the best ofa life 

tie worked out at bush camps and saws 
fora few years, David also spent a year or so in 
Nipawin, helping bis brother-in-law run 
‘garage and taxi service, inchiding @ propeller 
driven snow plane, which they ran in one ofthe 
Nipasiin Derby's, 

"He married Mabel McKenzie of Nipawin and 
shortly ater, he joined the armed fores, frst in, 
the Forestry Division, then was changed to Sig- 
nals and ended up running a telephone exchange 
behind the lines in Belgium. After the war, he 
seutled on a small holding close to Vernon, B.C. 

















‘avi an Mabe Manto, 85. 


He kept some stock but mostly worked out in 
sawmill and did forestry work, scaling timber, 


‘tn 1982, Davie fll victim o cancer. His wife, 
daughter Loreaine and his evo sons; Bob and 
Brian and families are tl ving in the seme area 

Ty Gordon (1909) quit school when I was 15 
and had finished grade IX. After working out for 
4 time Bill decided he would rather work for 
himself, at east pat of the time. There was half 
section of raw land left in the district, a half mile 
from the home quatter, SW 35-47-14-W2, We 
could uy it by paying $25 per quarter down, SIZ 
fan acre and breaking 25 acres on each quarter the 
fitst year, We also had taxes and six percent 

rest to_pay that fitst year and the home 
{quarter still had 30 to. 40 acres to break. We 
decided to take it. I was 16 and Bill was 18, we 
were never without work after that. We didn’t 
Spend much time on sports and entertainment. 
Gur father looked afte the house and took care 
‘of grandfather who was stil with us most of the 
time. About that ime the older people started (0 
bet the old age pension and at $20 a month, this 

lp. Grandad died in 1933, Bill worked 























for Gethard Frederick for many winters, then 
back on the farm in Waterfield for the summer. 
For two summers he made grain doors for Fre 
‘erick while I looked after the farm. He made the 
‘money so that I could run the tractor and get 
Some breaking done. After he married Pansy 
‘MeFadden, he stayed on the farm except for one 
‘winter when we both worked for Frederick with a 
‘small cat we had 

‘With the depression of the 30's came very low 
prices. Quarter sections with half or better of the 
fand under cultivation could be bought for 
$2000, usualy with some buildings. 1 know of, 
‘one quarter, with 35 acres cultivated, which was 
Sold for $60. Ic js hard to realize that land prices 
‘would increase from $2000 per quarter 10 100,000, 
In less than 50 years 

T marred Dorothy Rageth on April 17, 193s. 
(See Rageth history) Her parents had moved in 
like so many more, from the prairies. Our first 
home was 14 by 16 feet. We bought four 
tunfnished chairs from Eaton's for SSO each, of, 
‘which thre are sill being used and were able t0 
fet second hand stove for $40. The rest of the 
furiture was homemade or brought from our 
parents homes except forthe rocking chair given 
tous by brother Dave, 

"After 20 years oF so of hard work and pinch— 
ing dimes, we did gt that land paid for. hate ‘0 
think ofthe sacrifices we made to do it, By this, 
time we purchased the Jack and Ted Wallington, 
‘Quarters and the quarter homesteaded by Mr 
Guymer. My father also bought my uncle's 
fqarer, We rented my mother-in-law’ quarter, 
later buying it 30 this added up to two sections 
that we farmed for quite a numberof years. None 
‘ofthis land was all cleared soit was still — workt 
work! work! My father passed away on Sept. 18, 
1045, Bill and I continued farming together till 
1959 when he sold out and moved to Kelown: 
B.C. Tbought one quarter section of his land and 
also a quarter from Jack Spillet, a good friend of 
iy brother Dave. Now I had sik quarter sections 
fof some ofthe hardest land to work inthe rural 
‘municipality 

Twas onthe board of directors forthe Armley 
‘Co-op Store. I started in order (o keep a store in 
the district during World War Il. At that ime we 
Wwere using horse conveyances in the winter 
‘nonths and for that they served the purpose, but 
Thated to se them go. I was also a member of the 
Armley Wheat Pool committe fora short while 
just long enough to see our elevator close down. I 
Spent many evenings teying to help solve some of, 























































‘the many problems that arose while L was a 
member of the Waterfield School Board. Our 
local school closed in 1962, Ist think we should 
havea school within a reasonable distance from 
the children's homes. There are fr more tempts 
tions now than when we operated our own local 
schools 

We have four children. Audrey lives in 
‘Tisdale sith ner husband Lenn Spencer of New 
Osgoode. They farmed in that districe before 
their move to Tisdale in 1977. They have two 
children, Kim married to Keith Honeyman of 
Tisdale ‘and Hugh, who attends university in 
Saskatoon, 

Kelvin married Ella Neufeld of Saskatoon 
and they run the home place. Ther history fol~ 
tows 

‘Garey martiod Lynne Sund of Winnipeg and 
hhe works for Bristol Aerospace Industries in 
Winnipeg. They have two childeen, Lori and 
Kelly and one grandchild, Anthony. 

Dale married Jo Ann Storey of Tisdale. They 
‘own and operate their cabinet shop in Codette, 
They have Tour children; Angie, Gordon, Scot 
and Ben, 

In 1975 we celebrated our 40th wedditg anni~ 
versary with a family dinner and an open house at 
the farm for our friends and neighbors 

In 1976 we moved {0 Nipawin where we 
planned to sei, I fel | would end my farming 
ays gradually so for quite few years Thelped in 
Spring and fal. I stll eome out once in awhile tO 
tty and deplete the rock population, 

In Apal of 1985 we celebrated our golden 
wedding anniversary with a come and go tea and 
dance in Nipawin, Then in August of the same 
year we had a family gathering. What atime we 
had? 

















Lt Kein, ta. Garon and Dorothy Manton, Lon and 
busry Spencer, Garand Lynne, Joxnn and ae Maton 
‘ngarcon ane rons trannies 


‘We have been quite involved with the Senior 
CCitizen’s Organization. We carpet bow in win- 
ters and do some camping in our van in summer 


KELVIN AND ELLA MANTON 

Twas bora on Dee. 29, 1940 to Gordon and 
Dorothy Manton. Having been too ate “live” 
the pioneer life, I grew up listening to stories 
bout the pas. 

"The thoughts of Grandma Manton mending 
clothes bythe ligt from an open grate or maybe 
‘ahomemade candle seems hard to imagine at this, 
time. The old brick house Granddad built of 
homemade bricks was always of interest to me 
and, without insulation, I have wondered how 
they survived in 40 degree below weather. 

‘Grandma Rageth lived on our farm and was 
always a busy lady. She built a chicken barn by 
herself and raised chickens for many years. 1 
helped her feed them and gather exes. She aso 
had geese and [remember being chased by the old 
ander and still have the sear to prove it 

Being able (o drive the old Minneapolis trac~ 
tor was_an experience anticipated from pre~ 
school days. The only starter the tractor had was 
‘hand crank so by the time my brothers and | 
‘were big enough to start "old Mini, we were 
allowed to drive it unsupervised. What a thrill 
that was fora young lad 

‘Visiting Bill Smyth was always interesting as 
he had an endless supply of stores to tell about 
hunting and trapping. When winter arrived, out 
‘came the traps for weasels and squirels and what 
Athi twas to atch an elusive mink in "box" 
trap Thad made, In summer we would go hunting 
crotws and magpies with the old 22. There was a 
se bounty on these pesky birds but no large 
fortunes were made at this project, [do 
femember the teacher not bein hrilled with the 
job of counting leas. She woulA stand well back 
from ou haul and let us do the counting. 

‘School days were something that had ro be 
done; a fillin between hockey, softball and otter 
interesting activities. After public school at 
Waterfield, we attended high school in Tisdale 
‘We ad to catch the bus at Ivan MeCullough’s, 
four miles away, so Dad bought an old jeep 
‘which Faithfully made the trip each day. Some of 
the Ray White family and my cousins, Pegey and 
Sandra travelled with me. [remember one time 
‘we managed to fit a ball team into the Jeep. 

‘After left high school I worked for atime at 
Bjorkdale on construction, hauled bales at Foam 




















Lake and finally settled in Saskatoon in 1961 





‘where I worked for Co-op Implements. I drove 
Truck for them so I travelled most of the farming 
farea in Saskatchewan and Alberta, 

Tn January of 1962 1 met Ella Neufeld of 
Saskatoon. She was born on Aug. 21, 1941 at 
Laird, Sask. 1 Bernard and Anna Neufeld. They 
lived in Rosthera, Sask. for atime and in 1953, 
they moved to Saskatoon. We were martied on 
Dee, 8, 1962 and in February of 1963, we moved 
to Wetaskiwin, Alta. where | worked as a parts 
tan for C.1. On Nov. 29, 1963 our son Darren 
‘Wayne was born and in December of that year We 
moved tothe family farm. 

‘en Farmer's house was pulled into Mom and 
Dad's yard and we proceeded to make it Ivable. 
Here Ella experienced a litle pioneering of her 
‘own. City life had comforts like hot and cold 
running water, a fuenace with thermostatic con 
trol anda gas stove to cook on. On the farm there 
‘vas no unning water unless you were ina hry, 
Dur at ght heater was afar cry from a furnace 
fand cooking on a Wood stove was quite a bit 
‘ifferent than the one in the city. Wood stoves 
{ida’t bake very well you didn't remember 10 
add wood, or if you used too much. Something 
flse to get used 10 was the mud. She sill misses 
the pavement where you can walk anywhere 
‘without taking the yard with you. 

‘On April I, 1966 our son Richard Brian was 
born. We moved to Saskatoon for year anda half 
where I worked for Palm Dairies. In 1968 we 
Tetumed tothe farm to stay. On Jan. 29,1970 our 
on, Bruce Gordon was born. 

‘With Dad's help 1 was able co start farming. 1 
farmed with Dad raised pigs and grew grain until 
the mid 70's when We sold the pigs and stayed 




















With straight grain farming, Although Dad has 
Fetied, he sil comes and aives mea hand which I 
fppresate, Ways of farming have changed but 
some things haven't. We still depend on the 
tveather and each year is ended with the hope, 
“maybe next year 

Darren went {0 school in Ridgedale unci 
trade X when he decided to atend L. P. Miller 
High School in Nipawin. In grade IX he had an 
opportunity to go to Quebec with the 4-H. After 
raduating, he attended Kelsey Institute in 
Saskatoon where he atained his Machinist Cer~ 
tifcate. He is now working for Univision in 
Bigear, Sask. and is contemplating more educa 

‘Richard attended school in Ridgedale and he 
to0 left to attend high school in Nipawin, After 
sraduation he left for Saskatoon to attend Kelsey 
land take a computer course. He now works in 
‘Work Wearhouse in Saskatoon, is aiming for the 
position of asisiant manager and his goal isto 

Bruce aitends Ridgedale School and is in 
ade XI, His plans aren't definite yet. couple 
‘of years ago, Bruce had the opportunity to g0 10 
California and during the summer of 86, the 
principal of Ridgedale School took seven grade X 
Boys to Expo, This was an experience Bruce wll 
Tong remember 


DICK MANTON 

Twas bor in Birmingham, England on July 
20,1908 and with my parents Richard and Car~ 
line Manton and came to Canada the same yea. 
‘A few years later our family let for Saskatche- 

‘We arrived in Waterfield as 1 remember, 
about the fist part of September of 1910. Dad 
hnad a friend put up alog shack for us but there 
was so-much work to be done on it. The cracks 
hhadto be filed and then plastered over with mud, 
‘The shack was about 12 by I6 fect. Thre were six 
‘of usas my grandfather was living with us by that 
time. My Dad built a small sod hut at the 
fntrance that acted asa wind break and helped & 
Tot. never know how we made it through that 
first winter as I believe, many ofthe days were 30 
and 40_ degrees below zero fahrenheit. T can 
femember using candles for light. My Dad was 
‘way working inthe lumber camps and we had to 
‘et along as well as we could 

Toten think of our first Christmas. A knock 
came on our doot, Mother opened it and acouple 
‘oF three men stepped in and handed her a box of, 





























Christmas goods. It made our Christmas as we 
hha very litle in the house. We never found out 
‘who the good Samaritans were 
During the next four years our ile Family 
soup became cight with another brother, Dave, 
sister, Myre, being added, 

‘We had been on the homestead jut over four 
years when my Mother took very sick. We had no 
medicine inthe house. I was sent to the store for 
Some camforated oil which they fet would be all 
that was needed. There was alot of bush around 
inthose days. When I got to where the cemetery is 
now, coyotes were barking all around me. 1 got 
seared and climbed a tree until they stopped 
barking. I was glad when Isaw the house as Tso 
thought there was a beat Behind every stump, 
‘The store was nearly 10 miles away. [left before 
daylight and didn’t get home until after dark that 
hight. However, my tip was for nothing 8s my 
‘Mother died within'a Fev days 

‘Alter her death I was farmed out fortwo ot 
three years because there were too many of us for 

Dad to look after. One winter T worked for my 
‘uncle in a cordwood camp. In the fll of 1918 my 
sister took sick and died, Many died with that 
bad outbreak ofthe Spanish Flu. When Twas 1S, 
Dave'Smith and I took off to Tisdale, looking for 








work. We finally landed at Bannock and worked 
for Blackburn and Hasfield in their sawmill. 1 
was very happy as the wages were much better 
than on the farms. Dave's owo brothers were 
there. That job lasted about three months but 
that was the end of Dave and I working together, 
other than one fal, when we worked on Her 
man's threshing machine. After this saved with 
Sawmills and Dave took the education route. 1 
think he more or les stayed with that. 

‘After that 1 worked at mill at Mistatim, 
eesane, Ruby Lake, Chemong and Otosquen 
These were mostly smaller mills. My ambition 
wwasto get into bigger mills so Tapped at The Pas 
umber and was hired. I started there on odd 
jobs and then got on as a spare man. Thad to do, 
Al the different jobs inthe mill. Then I started 
doaging on the short side carriage. This was very 
fast and at tht time, it was supposed to be the 
fastest carriage on the continent. After three 
years [ got the job as head samyer. The mill ran 
Only during the summer so Thad to look for other 
mills that ran in the winter: 

‘Two winters T worked at mill car Rocky 
Mountain House, Alta. for T. A. Burrows. The 
Second winter I was there, Iwas involved in an 
scsident and had my left arm broken, 

In the spring of 1936 I met a woman by the 
name of Mabel Thompson and we were maried 
fn Aug. 1, 1936, The following year our first 
<hild, Sharon, was born, She lives in Kelowna, 
B.C, with her husband Tom Lightfoot. 

Tn the spring of 191 accepted a sawing job 
with 8. M. Simpson Limited in Kelowna and 
Started work that April. The work was quite a bit 
different than I had done but it didn't take me 
Tong to learn. After we came to Kelowna we 
adopted a girl, Lynne, who was 10 years younger 
than Sharon. Lynne is matried and ives in Pen 
tition, B.C., so I see her every once in awhile. 

We learned to lke the country with all the 
fruit and the weather was not so severe. In 1982 1 
Jost my wife to cancer and about year later, 1 
lost my youngest brother, Dave, als to cancer. 
Life has been quite different since. 


WILLIAM EDWIN AND PANSY 
MANTON 

Twas born in 1907 to Richard and Caroline 
(Moore) Manton in Toronto and became the fist 
Canadian in my family. My parents came to 
(Canada in 1905 

Tn 1910 my parents and brothers Dick and 
Gordon and I setted in the Waterfield School 
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District, Originally it was known as Armley —a 
name that the Berry family had brought from 
England where there isan estate called "Armley 
Hall". Jack Berry brought the name to Canada 
and hada sign proclaiming it over the door of his, 
cabin, When the post office was started in whats 
row Armley — the name went there. 

Dad filed on SW 38-47-l4-W2 where my 
sister Myrtle Winnifred and my brother David 
were born, Tradgedy struck i 1915 when we lost 
‘our mother to pneumonia and in 918, when we 
Jost our sister tothe Spanish fl. Our family was 
reduced to Dad and four sons, 

We received our education at Waterfield 
School. Thave some fond memories of that time 
in my life recall that once we “manufactured” 
‘special bug to present to our teacher for identi 
fication. He was not stymied — he studied it 
briefly and pronounced it to be a “humbug”! 

‘With none ofthe eanned forms of entertain 
ment that are available to to-day's young people 
wwe were forced to find our own entertainment 
We had heard of the game called baseball — but 
we weren’t quite cognizant ofall the rules ~ 50 
what we didn’ know we made up. Our ball was 
‘made of wood and I soon gained special status as 
the ‘all carver. As the game progressed the ball 
became smaller and smaller a pieces flew off it 
each time it was hit, Tt was hard on the hands 0 
atch this wooden ball when twas hit (we had no 
ball gloves) so we often caught it on the fist 
‘bounce. This would then constitute a “half out”, 
Tetook six “half outs” to make three outs — of 
time for the batters to take to the fel 

'My brother Gordon and I started farming in 
1926. I ean recall hat the mosquitoes made our 
life miserable on the summer evenings. We used 














to make a smudge ina pail hen run through our 
shack with it before going to bed at night. We 
made application to purchase land and seni $25 
et quarter section to show our good faith to 
Black & Armstrong in Winnipeg who were agents 
for the Western Colonization Co. We paid six 
percent interest on our loan and we were to pa 
Si2 per ere for the lan, 

‘Times were sill ough — the ist year we only 
managed to pay the Interest and the 12xes. The 
second year was better: by this time we had broke 
Another 60 acres and had a good crop so we Were 
able to make a payment. 

11929 we decided to buy a new tractor — on 
time. The depression struck at this time so we 
‘were unable to make payments on land or trac~ 
tor. Wheat was tough and sprouted and broueht 
‘only 18/4€ per bushel. We were barely able to 
keep the creditors from the door 

Gordon and I hed a homestesd north of Gar- 
rick in 934-35, We took lumber out in the winter 
‘oaths o build homes with, After 1938 welet the 
homestead go back tothe government. 

Tn November of 1935 1 married Pansy 
McFadden and we produced a family of six; 
Doris, Shirley, Peggy, Sandra, Dianne and Mer 
‘yn. Ican still remember the haie-rasing trip 0 
Armley by horse and cab in the middle of the 
right in a Banuary blizzard to ensure that Doris 
‘vas born in hospital there. 

My brother David, and Pansy's brother Fred, 
served in the armed forces during World War IL 
Tstayed on the farm to help the War effort in that 
way. After the war, farming was more profita 
‘and our operation expanded. New cars were very 
hhard to come by at this time. Thad one on order 
forquiteavhile before { was able to obtain a 1988 
Dadi. I cost $2240 up from $1260 right after the 
war. spent some time serving my community 8 
Wheat Pool Committee and as counellor. 

In 1959 we sold the farm and moved to Kel- 
fowna, B.C. I had been farming 33 years and 
thought [would like to ty something differen. 1 
dida’t have much trouble getting employment 
‘doing consiruetion work and spent the remainder 
‘of my working life doing carpentry. I was almost 
7O.when [suffered atbad fall and that decided my 

T1986 Pansy and I decided that we wanted 10 
be closer to our grandchildren and children so we 
moved back to Saskatchewan and are now resid 
ing in Bjorkdale. Our family has increased to 16 
grandchildren and seven great-grandchildren, 
My daughters will continue the story 














Doris, Sandra and myself (Peggy) got 
together to do some brain-storming in retard (0 
‘our memories of living inthe Waterfield District 
Some of the things that stood out were: the one 
and one-half mile walk to and from School even 
in the coldest weather; heating up our soup and 
‘cocoa on the old barrel heater in the Waterfield 
School and the fun we had learning prose, poetry 
and song for our annual Christmas Concerts! 
[Now that was entertainment! Each winter Dad 
and Unele Gordon hauled water in their tank to 
‘make a skating rink i the school yard. Girls and 
‘oy alike played hockey. Sandra can fecal ask 
fing Santa Claus for apa of shin pads for Christ 
‘mas one year in hopes it would improve her 
same 

(Oh, the hours we spent practising marching 
so we Would makea good showing or our school 
a the annual track and Field meetin Ridgedale 
‘The school picnic was a glorious way for every 
‘one to celebrate the end ofthe school year 

‘We were sill responsible for most of our own 
‘entertainment. Whist parties were held in various 
homes throughout the winter months. IC was at 
one ofthese that we had our firs tasteof that new 
miracle food, Cheez Whiz, We always had a lot 
of fun playing with our eats. Atone time we had 
fs many as 25! How heartbroken we were when 
Dad gave six of them away and we had only 19 
left. We had one bike to share among four of us 
~ this meant that we got t0 ride it one way to or 
from school every second day. Ina few years we 
were driving out (o the highway to catch the 

chool bus to high school in Tisdale. 
ia and {contracted to do the caretaking 
of Waterfield School in partnership with our 
cousin Kelvin, What fun we had checking the 
‘atalogues out trying to decide how to spend our 
hard earned money 

11956 Dad was persuaded to buy a television 
set, We used to crowd infront of the set tying to 
see the picture — black and white of course 
through all that snow. 

Teas upsetting to all of us when the decision 
to sell the farm was made in 1989 and Mom, Dad, 
Sandra, Dianne and Mervyn moved to British 
Columbia, It seemed tobe the tart of us branch 
ing out on our oven. 

Doris married Gordon Wright and has 
remained in Bjorkdale, Sask. They have a family 
of four: Sherry, Linda, Deanna and Breat. They 
hhave also raised three foster children: Mickey, 
Howard and Maureen, 

‘Shirley ives with her husband Del Wilmeth in 














Mesa, Arizona. Her three children Terry, Brenda 
and Bryan also lve inthis area, 

Peggy married Dennis Scutchings and also 
lives in Bjorkdale, They have Tour children: 
‘Grant, Sandra, Susan and Denise. 

‘Sandra lives in Vancouver with her to 
daughters: Carolyn and Robin. 

Dianne and fer husband Paul Bavch live in 
the Minneapolis area, They have three children: 
Jason, Matthew and Deanna 

“Merny lives in Kelowna, 

We have scattered far and wide, but have 
always felt that our roots are in Saskaichew 
inthe Armley area. 





JIM AND OLIV! 
‘submited by Olive 
ly parents, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. Rumble 
immigrated to Canada in 1906, which according 
to my out dated math, is just one year after 
Saskatchewan became & provinee. They came 
directly from the city of London, England to the 
Tisdale area. Quite a transition. In my book, a 
traumatic shock. The town of Tisdale consisted 
‘of about six buildings at that time and Argalls 
Store was one of them. Towns north of Tisdale 
‘were non-existent and setters very sparse 
Twas born in the Forester District. The family 
‘moved to the Waterfield istrict ater. I received 
my education at the Waterfield one room schoo. 


(RUMBLE) MANTON 








mand hve Manton snasaughter Vers. 











We had some dedicated teachers and some not 
quite s0 dedicated. However, 1 consider myself 
fortunate. We learned many’ things about local 
fgovernment, community participation, personal 
Fesponsibility, aswell asthe three R's. 

“im Mason and T married in 1934, in the 
‘midst of the depression or the dirty 30's, which 
ver. Jim was employed as a mechanic, cat oper 
‘ator and general Mr. Fix-it at a sawmill 
‘operation. We lived in Orley for two years. Our 
‘daughter, Vera vas born in 1935. By 1936, small 
businesses were folding so we decided o try Flin 
Flon, Man, which we did. Jim had taken lumber 
intiew of wages previous to this time, He bought 
more lumber with every dollar he could manage 
to get together, selling our car, etc. We rented a 
boxcar and withthe help of his cousins, Gordon 
and Bill Manton and my brother Fred, we loaded 
the boxcar and moved to Flin Fon. Jim sill had 
wages owing to him. He later took $0¢ on the 
dollar svhen the firm went bankrupt. 

Jim worked at anything he could get forthe 
first two years. The best paying job was one 
summer as acaterpiler operator building the ist 
toad from Flin Flon to Beaver Lake, now called 
Denare Beach, There was no unemployment 
insurance and no family allowance at that time. 
Something had to give so we ented a large house 
‘and had boarders, about eight miners. When Jim 
Started to work for the mining company we were 
happy to move back to our own home, 

‘We remained in Flin Flon until 1942 when we 
moved to the west coast. Jim went first and 
Started work almost immediately. He stayed with 
‘our good friends Doug and Peggy Bird. After 
Selling our house in Flin Flon, Vera and f joined 
him in Vancouver where Jim had bought a house. 
We remained in Vancouver until the end of the 
war. There was a period of sparse employment 
Sim got work as a mechanic and welder. He had 
taken two welding courses at night school while 
working atthe shipyard. This job was in a small 
community on West Howe Sound. We sold our 
house in Vancower and moved to Hillside, 10 
miles from Gibsons, We moved to Gibsons after 
din’ retirement. This area is now known as 
‘The Sunshine Coast” 

‘When we moved to Hillside, our transporta~ 
tion was all by boat. Vera went to school by boat 
In fact, Vera still considers that children who g6 
to school in the normal way, are a litle under 
privileged, We remained at Hillide until Jim had 
to take early retirement owing to a massive heart 
attack. The cardoligist stated no more eight hour 























ays for Jim, I knew of a vacaney as postmaster, 
applied for and received the postion, We had & 
hhouse under construction before Jim's illness, 
We had it finished and later moved into it and 1 
remain inthe same place 

Alter Jim's retirement, he (ook up wood 
work asaihobby. Both Vera and treasure lamps 
and bowls, et. that he made for us. Among them, 
fre a par of candlesticks and a small bow! that 
dim made from chokeckerry wood that Gordon 
Manton got for him from Jim's father's home 
stead, a valued keepsake. Jim died in December 
of 178, 

Tremain herein Gibsons, lonely asall widows 
‘and widowers are, Jim and'I had 44 good years, 
Together. Our daughter, Vera Askew, lives in 
Prince Rupert, B.C. She writes and phones often 
and visits when possible. I have two grand- 
children in Surrey and a nephew in Prince 
George, who visit me every summer. Jim's sister 
Violet ives in Burnaby, B.C. and other Manton 
relatives are in Kelowna, B.C. Nieces and great 
nieces ate in Vancouver and Langley, B.C. and 
‘one of Jim's nephews lives in Gibsons. All of 
thes, pius other relatives have been and continue 
to be very supportive. We keep in reasonably 
close touch, Lam fortunate indeed. 














FAYE (SCHILTROTH) MARCINKOW 

T, Faye, was born in the SE 3-48-14-W2 in 
Waterfield’ School District #2678, on Dec. 18, 
1sIT. My parents, Henry and Mabel Sehiltroth 
and my grandparents, George and Magdelane 
Schiltrath are all buried in Silver Steam Ceme~ 











Lia Roy Fay Marcin) and George Set 


tery. The land for this cometery was donated by 
Fd Lloyd and my grandpa was the first person 
butied there, 

attended Waterfield Schoo! starting in 1924 
from grade I to X. I belonged to the young 
people's "Fruit Garden” group run by the Con 
naught Fair Board and also had a vegetable gar~ 
den in their annual competitions every year. 

‘belonged to the first Waterfield Farm Git 
‘Camp group started in 1992, I would like to give 
our local teacher, Miss Susie Gerish, a star for 
the hard work and time spent for the Btls of our 
district and surrounding area. Also thanks to her 
for helping to get things organized for uso g0 0 
the Melfort and Connaught Fairs. There we 
‘could enter our work, cooking, sewing and knit 
fing and also learn how to judge these articles as, 
well 

remember Mr. Wallington who had the job 
cof road dragging from the cemetery up past 
‘Waterfield Schoo! to the big hill. He had to pass 
Mrs, Perkin’s store. T always waited for him 
down at our gate because I knew he'd have some 
‘sandy for me on his way back. He left Waterfield 
about 1925 and ved in Trail, B.C. 

left Waterfield in the fall of 1941, went to 
Brandon, Man, and lived there six months. 1 
came east to Fort William, Ont., now Thunder 
Bay. I was married later to Walter Marcinkow 
and we are sil ving here. Ihave three sons and 
fone daughter, now grown up and all living in 
taste Ontario, 











LLOYD STANLEY MARDELL 
Twas bor in a Prince Albert Hospital, one of 
twin boys, on June 1, 1951. My parents Mary and 
Stanley Mardell farmed in the Snowden District 
where I was raised with my brothers Edward 
(Alice) Mardell, now of Lac La Biche, Alta: 
Clifford (Ethel) Mardel, of Prince Albert; my 
twin brother Lawrence (Carol) Mardell of Prince 
‘Albert and my sisters Beverley (Leo) Inglehart of, 
Prince Albert end Betty (Zennon) Buchko of 
Tisdale, My parents are Both now deceased. 
T moved to Armley with my wifeand daughter 
ing of 1972, where I worked as the 
Saskatchewan Wheat Pool Agent uni the fall oF 
that same year. Thad the pleasure of dealing with 
and meeting many of the farming community in, 
the Armley area, The names White and Staples 
are two that stick in my memory. We lived in a 
rented home provided by the Wheat Pool, Dut 
jing our stay in Armley, our daughter Claudette 





was born at the Nipawin Hospital on Sept, 22, 
1972 

Fm now living in Prince Albert. have been 
‘employed atthe Saskatchewan Penitentiary as a 
‘correctional officer since 1976 


ALBERT MAREAU 

‘A Frenchman, who lived in a shack on Paul 
Moran's farm, His shack burned down and he 
stayed with Paul fora time. 





A. J. MARSHALL FAMILY (TONY 
sk.) 

it was 1908 when Anthony better known as 
“Tony"" responded to the call of “Go West 
‘Young Man, Go West”. He left is farm and 
sock feed businesin Ayr, Ont. and came west 10 
Tisdale, Sask. 





‘Ad. Marsal Sr, ona Ors unknown 


He took up a homestead a few miles north 
and cast of Tisdale, which is now called Silver 
‘Stream District, His place was a mile or more east 
‘of Connaught Fairgrounds, It vas mostly trees, 
brush and water at that time. 

“He spent a couple of years clearing the land 
and building a log house, also working out to 
make ends meet. 

In 1907 Tony returned to Ayr where he wed 
Mary Richmond, bringing her back west 3s 3 
bride, They had three children born 10 them in 
this log house, which burnt down in 1928. They 
then bulla frame house in which they spent the 
fest oftheir married lives 

Mary passed away February 1945; Tony fo: 
lowed her in March, 1955 

The eldest child, Besse, was born April, 1909. 
In 1934 Bessie married George Paterson; they 
lived few miles away in New Osgoode District. 
‘They had four ofa family, Mervin and Roy and 
twins, Ruth and Mary, In 1950 the Patersons 











moved to The Pas, Man. George passed away in 
19TH, Besi sl resides in The Pas, 

Anthony R. (Tony) was born July, 91 He 
grew upin Silver ream and {ook over the Fam, 
{51942 Tony marred Anne Righi. (See Tony and 
‘Ann Marshall history.) 

Margaret (Mards), thied child, was born in 
Io18, She grew up and went to school in Silver 
Steeam, In 194 she married George Keays. (See 

corge Keays history.) 


TONY AND ANNE (RIGHD) 
MARSHALL 

‘When we moved to Silver Seam, Marshall's 
were the fits people to visit us. This is where I 
met Tony. We started going to dances and Sun- 
fay evening shows at Zenon Park. Show admis. 
sion was 25¢ per adult, We were marred April 4, 
1942 the United Chorch manse in Tisdale. 





‘We made our living mostly by milking cows 
and shipping cream. ‘Tony also had a sawing 
‘outfit and a crusher that he went around from 
farm to farm, sawing wood and crushing grain. 
‘Weboughit our groceries at Hutchinson's Store at 
LLeacross. We also got our mail there until the 
post office closed, then we got our mail in 
Tisdale. 

‘Our frst home was very small, heated by an 
oilbuming stove, Source of water from the river 
land soft water caught in barrels in summer. In 
‘winter we melted ice and snow. Gas lamps pro 
Ved us with light and we had a battery operated 
radio, We got the power in 1955, then a 
feltigerator and many Years later a television 

















‘Our family consisted of three boys, tins, Bll 
and Bob, born Oct. 7, 1944 and Barry born Dec 
19, 1955. Bill and Bob attended school at Silver 
Stteam until it closed. Barry stared school at 
TLeacross. All thee boys got their high schoo! in 
Tisdale. 

Bob married Liz (Hrapehak) and they have 
tree girls (ee below) 

Bll marcied Helen (Hrapehak) and they 
two children. (See below) 

Barry matried Karen (McCarter) and they 
have one son. (See below) 

Tony and I helped with Connaught Fait for 8 
number of years, Tony was president for two 
years, He was also a member and supporter of 
Beeland Co-op in Tisdale and the Sask. Wheat 
Pool 

“Tony passed away suddenly in 1983 and is 
buried in Silver Stream Cemetery, Following his 
passing, {ved on the farm with Bill and Helen 
for wo years at which time | moved into Tisdale 
toa suite in MeKay Towers, where Isl reside, 











ROBERT MARSHALL AND FAMILY 

‘Iwas born Oc. 7, 194 in Tisdale hospital 
‘Tony and Ann Marshall, Ihave @ twin brother, 
Bill and brother, Bary. 


‘Jayne, Ligand Jackie, 882. inset Dustin Robert) 





My parents resided inthe Silver Stream Dis- 
twice, farming the land my grandparents, Tony 
land’ Mary Marshall, once homestesded, 1 
attended publi school from grades Ito. VIII at 
Silver Stream School. I recall many log cabins 
‘being constructed by myself, my brother, Bill, 





Ron Eade, Brian Lloyd, Marv and Orval 
Ameson, Bruce Bird and’ others 1 may have 
‘missed. One cabin I distinctly remember was 
close to destruction when we young.chemists 
‘concocted our own supply of gunpowder which 
hhad mote power than we gave it credit for. also 
recall many good years of studying for June 
«exams down it Lloyd's old swimming hole. amy 
‘earlier school days the old swimming hole was ihe 
main attraction 88 the video arcade is to the 
children of today. The old jam cans we used a5 
ualing stones on our river ice during the winter 
Were cumbersome but unique. Beside this was & 
Second sheet of ie Which was used for playing 
hockey. Shortly after completing my public 
school years, the silver Stream School was closed 
but the fond memories ofthe students, teachers, 
and the good times will linger forever in my 
naind, 

‘The following four years of high school, 1 
travelled on the bus (0 the Tisdale Unit Com- 
posite School. 1 graduated from grade XII in 
Sune, 1963. Te was quite traumatic at this ime in 
iy life, to se the friends | had known for years, 
Separate and take new residence inal parts ofthe 
county. 

‘After graduating, 1 was employed for one 
year with the Saskaichewan Wheat Pool as a 
Telef agent. Some ofthe towns I worked in were 
Tisdale, Bjorkdale, Carragana, Porcupine Plain, 
\Nipawvin, Runciman and Lurgen. Upon leaving 
‘the Wheat Pool | was employed at the IPSC Stel 
Plant ia Regina fr five months. January of that, 
year I travelled to California where 1 worked 
Talsing honey bees until the following spring. 

‘On May 21, 1966 1 was marred to Liz (Eli 
beth) Hrapchak of Nipawin, whom I had met 
‘on my high school graduation night. We resided 
Inthe Silver Stream District and I vas employed 
bby Ned Pearse, a neighboring bee keeper. Jac- 
ueline, our first daughter, was born while we 
were in the district, 

rom the spring of 1968 to the fall of 1970 1 
was employed by the Municipality of Con 
naught. During these years from the time of our 
marriage, Lie worked in the Bank of Nova Scotia 
in Tisdale and Nipawin. On July 16, 1969 out soa, 
‘Trever Robert, was born, He passed away on 
(Oct. 17, 1969 and is at rest in the Silver Stream 
Cemetery 

During the winter of 1970-71 L was employed 
‘at Lambs Locker Plant jn Tisdale. On April 4, 
197i we moved to Fort McMurray, Alta. where 1 
‘began my carer in the oil business, During the 

















following eight years with Great Canadian Oil 
Sanus I worked as & heavy equipment operator 
and welder. During this period, two more 
daughters were born to our Family, Glenda and 
Taylene. Liz, continued her banking career for 
Tour of the eight years. Some of the hobbies we 
enjoyed during our period in Fort MeMurray 
‘were camping, curling, bowling, hunting and 
fishing. We will always cherish the years spent in 
the northern community of Fort MeMurray for 
it's friendliness and prosperity to our Family 

After attending Keyano College in Fort 
MeMurray and the Northern Insitute of Tech- 
nology in Edmonton, 1 received my first class 
welding ticket, 

In July of 1979 we sold our home and moved 
to Drayton Valley, Alta take up new employ 
ment in the ollpatch as a welder. Liz, again 
continued her banking career at the Bank of 
Nova Scotia, We lived in Drayton Valley for 
thre years when an opportunity arose to obtain 
employment with Alberta Gas Ethylene, @ petto 
‘hemical plant, near Red Deer, Alta. in January 
‘f 1982 I began my employment with Alberta Gas 
Ethylene as a pressure welder. We relocated in 
the small own of Alix, near Red Deer. My wie is 
‘gain pursuing her career in the town of La- 
combe! 

‘ler two years of welding I was given the 
opportunity of becoming a maintenance area 
leader, in charge of shops, and upon accepting 
Ihave remained there to this date. 

“Jackie (20) is pursuing ber career in Business 
College. We are also proud grandparents to 
Jackie's son, Dustin Robert Doulas. At present 
“Gtenda (15) i in grade X and Jaslene (10) is in 
rade V. The girls participate in piano, band and 
All school sports. Liz and 1 enjoy curling and 
golfing in our leisuretime 








BILL. AND HELEN MARSHALL 
FAMILY 

‘On Oct. 7, 1944 my twin brother, Bob, and 1 
were born to Tony and Ann Marshall in the 
Tisdale Hospital. At that time Dr. F. D. 
Sutherland brought us into the world. We were 
then brought home to live on the Marshall farm 
‘which was homesteaded by my grandfather, A. 
R. Marshall 

Twas foo young to remember my Grand- 
mother Marshall before she passed away, but 
Grandfather Marshall lived with Mom and Dad 
for many years and I can sillemember sitting on 














the arm ofthe chair continously lighting his pipe 
50 he would tll us kid stores 

‘When Bob and I were kids we used to spend as 
much time as we could at our Grandpa and 
‘Grandma Righi's (Gullo and Ester) because we 
always had a great time with them. I remember 
Grandpa getting us to wrestle and finally 

randma would make us quit. Then. Grandps 

‘would pretend he was a bear and would chase us 
round the house until Grandma would finally 
ke us quit because of the noise. 
‘My publi school days wereall spent atthe old 
Silver Stream School. In the summertime we 
spent most of our time playing ball at school and 
‘rimming in the old swimming hole dowa below 
the Lloyd farm. In the winter we spent all our 
‘noon hours sliding down the slide on the river- 
bank and building log cabins across the river 
from the school, 

I remember the old schoo! had a big old bell 
that the teacher would ring by pulling the rope 
from inside the school, Sometimes when the 
teacher was gone for dinner we would elim up 
Into the bell tower and turn the bell over centre, 
then the rope wouldn't ring it. Then we'd run 
across the river to work on our log cabins and be 
About half hou late for school, using te excuse 
{that we couldn't hear the tle hand bell thatthe 
teacher had to use 

In 1985 my second brother, Bary, arrived. It 
was areal stormy winter that year and everytime 
itwould start to storm Dad would take Mom into 
town, just incase the roads became blocked. It 
‘seemed like Bob, Dad and I lived on mulliga 
sew mos f the winter, bocause Bary just didn't 
Seem to bein any hurry to arrive. Finally, he was 
born on Dec. 19 

‘Wha 1 passed into grade IX, we started our 
high school in Tisdale, The first few years welhad 
formeet the school bus out atthe highway which 
vas five miles away, but later on the bus started 
Picking us up at the door 

‘While Iwas going to high school I used to get 
summer jobs during the holidays, usually driving 
tractor fr the neighboring farmers, 

‘As soon as I was done high school I started. 
working withthe bees for Ned Pearse. The next 
three years I spent working for Ned inthe sum— 
‘mer months and working in California for a 
beekeeper inthe winter. 

After this I went into the bee business with my 
father for several years, Working at home in the 
summer and in California the winter for about 




















another five yeas, then eventually took the bee 
business over on my own, 

‘On Jue 29, 168 I married Helen Hrapchak 
from Nipatvin, Sask, She was the daughter of 
John and Annie Hrapchak of Nipawin and was 
bom on April 2, 1980. 

Helen gradusted from the Marvel Hairdress- 
ing Schoot in Saskatoon in 1966. She then moved 
to Tisdale where she worked for Dean MeDiar~ 
‘mid for tree years 

fall ofthe first year we were martied we 
‘moved fo Stevensons Lumber Mill forthe winter 
where I hauled lumber by truck to Carrot River. 

That following spring we moved from the 
bush camp to Tisdale where Helen bought Dels 
Beauty Salon which was later called. Helens 
[Beauty Salon, For the next two Yeats we lived in 
Tisdale. Helen operated her beauty salon and 1 
drove to work atthe farm. In 1971 we moved out 
{o the farm and Helen drove to work in town, 











‘On Jan, 24, 1973 we were blessed with our 
first child, Jerry William, who passed away eight 
‘months later from pacumonia caused from a 
rare, genetic, incurable disease. During those 
months of Jerry's seriou illness, Helen sold her 
bhardressing shop, Then on Dec. 1, 1975 our sec 
‘ond son, Michael William, was born, Thees years 
Tater in une we adopted our daughter, Marla 
‘Ann who was bora on Apel, 1978. Heien says 
Maria was the best birthday present she will ever 














have in he life because her own birthday falls on 
the 12th of April and Marla was born on the th 
of Apri. 

‘We lived in the same yard as my parents, 
Tony and Ann Marshall 

‘On Feb, 17, 1983 my Dad passed away sud- 
denly, and my mother lived with us fortwo years. 
‘Then’ she moved into the McKay Towers in 
Tisdale, 

Michaelis 10 years old now and goes o school 
in Tisdale, He enjoys ball in the summer and 
hockey in the winter 

"Marla is eight years old and goes to school in 
‘Tisdale also. She plays ballin the summer and 
ringette in the winter 

‘Tn 1980 we were fortunate enough to build our 
first new home where Helen has a hairdressing 
shop in the basement. She has been kept fairly 
busy at that. 

T spent several years asa diector and one year 
as president of the Saskatchewan Beekeepers 
‘Asse. also three years as Saskatchewan delegate 
fon the Canadian Honey Council and one year as 
‘Vice-president of the Canadian Honey Counc 

‘We are sil living on the quarter section, NW 
12-47-14-W2, which my grandfather cleared in 
1905, by hand with his oxen 





BARRY AND KAREN MARSHALL 

Tam the third and youngest son of Tony and 
‘Ann Marshall, born Dec. 19, 1955 in Tisdale 
hospital 

‘Bring younger than my two brother, Billand 
Bob, Lam quite frequently reminded of certain 
detils of my childhood, suchas the names of my 
{Imaginary playmates and the time I converted my 
Dad's violin into an electric guitar by using some 
thee inch nails driven through the violin body 10 
hold the adjustment knobs in place. 

‘attended public school at Leacross from 
grade I through grade VIL. 1 have many good 
‘memories of the Christmas concerts held in the 
LLeacross hall and especially the work of prepara 
tion before the concert when sehool Work was 
‘minimum and fun was our main concern. Lalso 
enjoyed the long noon hours we would have in 
Sune, We would make the short trek down to the 
Leather River where many of us latned to swim 

Inthe winter months of 1964, 65, 66 we lived 
in Stevenson's lumber camp east of Carrot River 
Where Mom was my teacher and Dad worked on 
the sawn asthe trimmer operator then a mill~ 
‘wright. spent as much time as possible watching 
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the men on the mil and catching rides inthe loz 
tnd lumber trucks. 

‘When the Leacross school closed we were 
then bused to Tisdale where T received the 
remainder of my schooling, from grade VIII 
through grede XII. During the summer months T 
‘worked with Dad and Bill inthe bee busines. 

‘After high school 1 bought my own equip~ 
ment and became involved in the business with 
Dad and Bill and worked at various jobs in the 
off seasons. 

(On Sept 10, 1977 I marred Karen McCarter, 
only daughter of Mary and Ray McCarter, for 
merly of Eldetsiey. We bought a house in Tisdale 
‘where we still make our home today. 

1978 1 took year round employment with 
Prairie Gas Lid. in Tisdale [remained inthe bee 
business asa sideline 

‘On March 10, 1983 our first child, Kyle 
Anthony, was born, 

‘At present Karen is employed at Lacroix 
Drugs in Tisdale where she has been forthe past, 
ten years. Iam presently employed as a postal 
‘lerk with Canada Post in Nipawin, 








ALPHUS LOVETT SNIDER 
MARSHALL 
submited by nce June Moulding (Schiltroth) 

‘My uncle Huck, nicknamed for all of the 
sbove, moved up Trom Winnipes, Man. in 1908 
With his family. There was his mother, Agnes, 
‘and his father, Thomas, brothers Peter, and Lee 
and sister, Mary, all nw deceased. They moved 
Fight to Siver Stream and lived on NW 24-47-14 
‘W2 ina one room log house. Huck homesteaded 
NW 22-48-15-W2 in 16, 

He started school at Silver Stream the day it 
‘opened, with about 10 other children. 

His mother died at age 46 and Uncle Huck 
‘was not very old. My mother Mary Sehiltroth, 
had the job of helping to raise him as she was the 
only ir inthe family. He joined the Army, very 
Sous too, not quite 18, as the story goes. He 
fought in the First World War and returned in 
118, whole and healthy. 

‘Alot of you wil remember that for quite a 
numberof years he worked on E.G. Groat'sdrag 
Tine and dug lots of dugouts for diferent ones 
around, That is about the time I got to know him 
as Iwas just a young girl then. He was married 
‘Seice in later life but lived those years in Van— 
fotver, Hedi visit usat our homein Armley and 
later ai my home at Eldersey, Sask. He was 
‘wonderful, warm and happy person. 











He did in January, 1970 atthe age of 78. We 
missed him very much, He was cremated and his 
Ashes sent back to be buried with his brother 
Peter Marshall in the Silver Stzeam Cemetery. 


ELMER AND 
submitted by Gloria 

lmer was bor August 6, 913, in Brooks, 
Minnesota, USA. After his father's death in 
1925, his mother, Clara Marsonette (nee Hebert) 
moved the family to the Armley District in 1929 
from Cudworth, Sask. After working at various 
positions asa young man, Elmer joined the Royal 
‘Canadian Air Force around the yea 1942. While 
there he met Gloria Mareoux who was also in the 
RCAF. We were marred on Sept. 28, 1943. Our 
first son Ronald, was born July 9, 1948. After 
discharge from the RCAF we relocated in Armley 
in 1946. We spent a few months in the living 
Auartersattachedto the Armley Post Office, with 
Walter Wallis, while Elmer was doing carpenter 
work for Bill Oliver, A decision was made to 
purchase the Armley Store from A. Venne, and 
Fename it the M & M General Store, the store was 
Fesold in 1949, It yas at that time we purchased 
the Frank Fraser quarter (NE 35-47-15-W2), 
‘Our second son, Paul was born in 1952. Besides 
farming, Elmer was also self-employed asa car~ 
ppenter and cabinet maker. We remained on the 
farm until 1965 when we moved to Vancouver 
Island, where Elmer was again a selt-employed 
cabinet maker. 

‘We celebrated our 25th wedding anniversary 
{in 1968. Elmer pasted away on February 25, 1971 
And was buried in Duncan Cemetery. 1am now 
residing in Saskatoon and have many fond mem~ 
fries of the dear friends and memorable years 
spent nthe Armley District. The Family attended 





ORIA MARSONETTE, 
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Mass atthe Roman Catholic Church in Tisdale 
Janet Jones sister, Mrs. Lynch, would occasion 
ally visit the Jones's and attend Mass with the 
Marsoneties, and always made the trips more 
eventful 

liner was also well known as a musician in 
the Armley District, His love of music was evi~ 
deni as his Violin and banjo were never far out of 
reach 

‘Our son, Ron, is now living in Regina. 

Paul was recently married to Susan, the 
happy couple ae residing in Saskatoon. 











RON MARSONETTE FAMILY 
submitted by Marilyn 

‘Ron Marsonete was bora July 9,195, while 
has parents were in the R.C.A.F. and stationed at 
Estevan, Sask. He moved with his parents 10 the 
Armley District in 1946, He has early memories of 
the M&M General Store, and scrapping with the 
neighbor boys. His memories of sciool days are 
‘attending Manlius School, being taught by Mrs. 
VanBlacicum and string up fun and mischiet 
with Harry McCorrston, the Morgans, the Rich 
ards and Conron’s to name a few. He also 
attended High School in Tisdale, Very fondly 
Femembered ae the Foneses, who lived across the 
oad from the Marsonettes, andthe Claytons and 
the MeCulloughs, also near neighbors and great 
friends, not 19 mention the Conrons, Wilsons 
and Steptoes. The list goes on and on. 

Ron's early working years include working 
with his dad building houses, seeding and ha 
Vesting and all the chores involved in farming, 
Later he worked for Healey. Construction on 
oad construction, ating his first taste of work 
ing with heavy equipment. He moved with his 
family to Vancower Island, where he again 
‘worked with gravel trucks and frontend loaders, 
He met me, Marilyn Romuld in Duncan, B.C. 

‘We were married in Duncan on July 19,1968. 
Ron's Jove of Armley was so great that he 
brought his new wife tothe area on their honey 
moon. I had never before seen an outdoor biffy! 
‘There were lots of treats on that honeymoon. T 
was invited for a ride in a truck chat was being 
Toaded with fresh silage. Ron and Tom Jones 
managed to contrive that the cab of the truck 
(with Marlyn init) should also be filled with 
fresh silage. Phew! We settled down to married 
life in Duncan, working hard, moving around all 
‘over British Columbia and raising Kids. 

‘vas born July 3, 1970 and Sanda was born Aug. 
31,1975 
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‘We moved back to Armley District in May, 
1976 and rented the house on Harold. Mar~ 
sonette's old home quarter (at that time owned by. 
Ervine Derbowka) while Ron worked on a road 
{gang at Hudson Bay. Many good times were had 
by the Marsoncttes while there. When the Armley 
Hotel had a change of ownership, Edith Jon 
and I were sooo bad! Then there was the Severe 
‘thunderstorm that blew a power pole between the 
Marsonettes and Yorks to matchsticks, leaving 
uswith no power or water, Nor being equipped to 
‘do without power, we were in bad shape, so Ross 
and Lucille McCullough took us under their wing 

wer was restored, The community spirit of 
‘Armley is something to be proud off 1 know 
everybody went out of their way to make sure a 
Gly lel” Hike me was well looked after while 
Ron was away working, was wel initiated in the 
‘ways of eardening, shelling peas, plucking chick 
fens, backwashing water fters and getting rid of 
mice in the basement) Even the time 1, Marilyn 
misjudged where the edge ofthe road was under a 
‘now ridge and ended up in the ditch by Wilson's 
driveway, the school bus gave me, Sandra and 
Keith Wilson a ride home, the Sisson boys trans~ 
ported the groceries from the car to our house by 
Snowmobile and when the Wilsons came home 
they pulled the car out of the ditch and brought it 
home! All within a half an hour. 

‘Many more memories with Grandma Bour~ 
avois each summer picking saskatoon berries, 




















canning chicken, picking cranbersies, will be 
fecalled fondly. 1's no wonder Ron brought his 
brideto Armley instead of Niagara Falls. Armley 
District has so much more to offer! 

‘Ron and his family moved to Reina in 1978, 
where Ron is owner-operator of a semi-tractor 
land is hauling fcight for Reimer Express Lines 
We have two more daughters, Cheryl, born on 
June 1, 1979 and Shawna born Tul 1, i98 

Thank you, Atmiey, for being part of our 
history! 





HAROLD MARSONETTE 

Twas bor in Minnesota, USA in 195, 1 
moved with the family to the Cudworth dstictin, 
192i, In 1928 I moved to the Ridgedale-Armley 
istrict attended school at Manlius School for 
four years. We travelled 10 school by team and 
buggy in summer and team and sleigh in winter. 

‘When I finished school I worked for different 
neighbors in the summer and in lumber eamps in 
the winter. 

liked dancing and onetime I decided 10 60 
but wondered how I wold get across the creek as 
it was spring break up. 1 thought about i¢ for 
‘uite awhile and s0 decided T could cross the 
‘reek if Thad a par of stilts. got busy and made 
inyself a pair of stilts and practised on them all 
day in readiness for the night travel. When night 
faine I was really excited, T put on my dancing 
lattice and away 1 went with my stilts, When T 
reached! the ereck I wat really excited. Puting on 
the sits I Marted to go across, but when the 
‘water swirled around the sts, T'sviled around 
too, and down I went into the iey water. No 
dance for me that night 

Tn 1938 I started farming on my own and in 
1944'T bought my own land which had t0 be 
<leared, In 1948 I built a house on my land and in 
1950 | was married to Eileen Moris of Peasane 

‘We have two daughters Hope and Darleen 
and one son Robert 

‘We farmed for 37 years and saw bad times as 
wel as good times, but we always managed, 

In 1975 we sold our farm and rotted in 
Nipawin where we are living today 











CLARA M, (MORGAN) MARTENS 

1, the eighth and last child of Charles and 
Florence Morgan, was born in the family log 
house with Mrs. Ramsden as midwife, March 6, 
1926, We lived on a farm and as a child there 
wasn't mucho Keep us occupied, So against my 








‘mother's request that I not do so, I rode around 
the feldson the seeder in 1932 with my brother, 
Walter driving the horses. 1 watched cogs going 
around, put my finger on it and it was pulled in 
and crushed. 1 yelled “Whoa”, and the horses 
Stopped so suddenly my finger was released 
Walter took the horses othe yard, jumped on his 
bike and went into Armley to get the Doctor to 
come for me. He called another Doctor to help 
him. 1¢ took them two hours to clean out the diet 
and grease and to repair what little was left of my 
finger. Nurse Turnbull had a small hospital in 
Ailey and I stayed there for three days 
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1 attended Manlius school for eight years 
from 1932 to 1940. I enjoyed bicycle ding and 
playing broombal. I was in the Farm Girls Club 
Where we earned to cook and sew. Every simmer 
‘we attended the Melfort fui, competing with 
firls from many surrounding communities. 1 
‘enjoyed cooking, specially aking bread which | 
Sill do, I attended the United Church and at one 
time was secretary ofthe Sunday School. [used 
to enjoy hearing my father sing solos in church as 
he was blessed with a good voice. During the wat 
did alot of knitting fr soldiers and we used to 
make quits. 

In 195, 1 left the family farm 10 get steady 
‘employment. Ichose the Nipawin Union Hospi- 
tal and gota job working inthe kitchen, learned 
how to cook and made it my profession. 

‘My mother and father went t0 England in 
Sune, 1948 for onelast vist with their relatives, In 
September I packed my bags and joined them, 
‘They returned to Armley in October. They 














expected me o stay six months, however I stayed 
Unt October of 1950, I wanted to make Win- 
nipeg my home town and went there in 
December, 1950. My brother, Walter worked for 
Dominion Motors and I martied one of bis help 
cers in July, 1981, John Martens had come to 
Winnipeg from Winkler, Man. to work for the 

‘We have four girs; Anne, Grace, Carol and 
Linda snd one son, Peter, ages23 10 32, and four 
frandchildren. My husband worked most of his 
‘working years in Winnipeg hospitals as house 
Keeper but snow retired. I stayed home while my 
children were young. I got a job as cook in a 
farsng home in 1969 and am sll employed 
Footnote: — John has pas 
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EARNEST AND MURIEL MARTIN 
submitted by son Russell 

‘My parents moved into the Aemley-Pontrilas 
area in 193, from Ardath, Sask, 60 miles south 
West of Saskatoon, There my grandfather fad 
homesteaded in 1905 and moved his wife and five 
children from the Oshawa, Ont. area. They had 
five more children and today’s records say the 
five born in the east stayed in the west and the 
‘ones born in the west resided in eastern Canada, 
‘Grandfather was of Scotsh descent and Grand 
smother was Irish. The Martins came to Canada, 
sometime during the Irish Potato Famine ert, My 
‘mother was English, her parents coming from 
Tondon, Her mother was ofthe aristocratic socl~ 
‘ty but broke ranks and came to Canada to marry 
Grampa, then a very young man living in the 
Brandon-Sours, Man. area 
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Dad married Mother when he was 24and they 
farmed for eight dry, dusty years near the family 
farm at Ardath. The drought drove them to move 
tonorth-easten Saskatchewan. They purchased 
land from Alex Kingsley and, erected buildings 
and a dwelling place, though small, suitable 10 
their needs. My father spent a litle time in bush 
work recruiting building material from the ving 
Lumber Mill, The house was 16 by 24 feet, no 
basement, and although gyproc lined, was rather 
‘old in winter. Wood was abundant and their 
Source of heat. Well water was in far supply but 
very hard. 

‘They hed a family of three; Mildred born 
Nov. 17, 1927, Russell on March 9, 1928 and 
Harry in 1935. 

Dad had a 1926 Chevrolet sedan that they 
used in summer but in inter transportation was 
‘with horses. Mildred went to school in the fist 
arade in a toboggan with the neighbors. I started 
4 year later, in the spring, as being at home by 
myself was awful boring. in later years we rode 
horseback or went by bugay to school during 
summer and, in winter ina van with a small wood 
Sov in it, School was one mile south and two 
east from home. 

‘Our Family recsived their mail and did their 
grocery shopping in Pontrilas. They delivered 
their cream 0 the station to be sent to Nipawin, 
‘The cream cheque paid for much ofthe groceries. 

In the very early years I remember: the bush 
partridge being so tame we ventured soaring: the 
Prairie chicken, 200-300 of them, having their 
‘Spring mating siomps and ducks were very abun 
dant 

Church was attended faithfully in Ponti 
where we became members of the Baptist con 
trczation, A teacher at Armley School intro- 
‘duced us to Two Rivers Bible Institute where we 
enjoyed one week summer camps. 

‘My father took a responsible attitude to cur 
lingin the winter and helped erect the local ik. 1 
also learned the art of curling but in a lesser 
degree. 

‘Mother died in 197S and Dad in 1978. Their 
rave plots are two miles east of Nipawin in 
Mabel Hill Cemetery 

Mildred married Richard Collard 
Mildred Collard history.) 

Harry married Loreen Shelkie and eventually 
took over the hime farm, They have five chil 
dren, thee girs and wo boys. They have two sets 
of tins. 
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RUSSELL MARTIN 

‘My first nine years of education were spent in 
Armley School. The firs teacher, in 1933, was 
Miss Goodwin and the last, Miss Armstrong, 
There were several in between. T commenced 
srade X in Pontrilas High School and completed 
trate X and XI there. Grade XM proved a diffi- 
Cult year as teachers changed and I completed it 
fa Two Rivers Bible Institute, Teontinued, to take 
‘one year of Bible Schoo! training there. 

Then began the working years: one winter in 
‘Snow Lake, Man. mines, a couple of winters in 
‘bush work in British Columbia, ete. and then 
Approximately 12 years Flin Flon, Man. work- 
jing in several departments of mining and explo 
ration, Exploration was my fist love. 

During my holidays I ventured to Acapulco, 
Mexico, There I met Beverley Bell a nurse from 
Winnipeg, who was also vacationing. We were 
‘married 10 months later, on Sept. 24, 1966, Bev- 
cerey wasa graduate of Winnipeg General Hospi 
fal, now known asthe Health Science Centre. She 
worked as head nurse on Orthopedies and gained 
high respect from administration and doctors for 
herefficeney. She was an excellent RN, a perfec 
tionist. We made our home in Winnipes where I 
was, and sill am, employed by CP Rail 

(On July 30, i985 my wife died after @ shor 
itiness. Though deceased she left us with a well, 
‘eared for home, was greatly respected in the 
district and honorably held in the local church. 
Her hobby was the breeding, showing and selling 
‘of registered Shetland Sheltie Sheep Dogs. Here 
again her efficiency was with perfection. They 
were groomed toa "T"" 

‘She left a family of three. Ronald, now 18, is 
auending Red River College taking’ Electronic 
‘Technology. Rebecea is I and in grade X. Linda 
is XI and in grade V. My family are still strug 
sling with their education. Tt seems none can 
‘compare with the good education acquired inthe 
nine good grades in North Armley School. That 
land the discipinarian knowledge of county Iiv= 
ings this isthe best! 

' appreciate this very much and would wel 
‘come all who may wish to visit us. We have made 
‘our home church and fellowship centres with 
Bethesade Church nd Calvary’ Temple. God 
bless you al 








WILLIAM AND ELEANOR 


(ALLCHIN) MATICE 
submitted by Arthur Matice 
‘William came to this area around 1925 from 
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Fort Francis, Ont. He marred Eleanor Allehin 
‘on Dec, 3, 1928. She was the youngest daughter 
Of Arthur and Elen Allein, Eleanor was bora in 
190s in Ontario and came west with her parents in 
I9il, When Waterfield School opened in 1912, 
Eleanor was in grade I and she took all her 
schooling there 

Alter their marriage, William and Eleanor 
moved to a homestead at Torch River and raised 
4 Tamily of three boys and five gies. 

“Margaret (929) has three children; Russe, 
Bent and Pearl. Margaret ives in Edmonton. 

‘Arthur (1932) has four children; Byron, 
Maureen, Timothy and Sharon, Arthur and 
Faith ive in Prince Alber, Sask 

‘Richard (1933) has eight children: Steven, 
Robert, David, Mark, Nancy, Jennifer, Rex and 
‘Susan. Richard lives in Ontario, 

van (1935) has seven children; Margaret, 
Yvonne, Eleanor, Stuart, Marilyn, Allison and 
Richard, Ivan and his wife Bernice vein Prince 
Albert 

Trene (1937) has four childeen; Paul, 
Gary and Tany. They live near Milestone, Sask 

‘ean (1938) has four children; Alan, Micheal, 
Linda and Kelsey. They live in Regina, Sask. 

Ruby (I9dl) has three children;, Gregory 
Sandra and Rhonda. They lve in Regina 

Bernice (1943) has four children; Kerry 
jason, Shannon and Sheldon. Bernice lives in 
Lethbridge, Alta, 

In 1945, Eleanor and her family moved to the 
Waterfield District and in 1952, they moved to 
Nipawin. Wiliam passed away in 1957. Eleanor 
celebrated her 80th birthday in September of 
1984, She resided in the Pioneer Village in Regina 
until her death on Oct 10,1986 























ARTHUR AND EDITH MATICE 

1 was born at Torch River on Feb. 28, 193210 
William aad Eleanor Matce 

took most of my schooling at Torch River, 
moving to. Waterfield School District in 1945, 
‘completing my schooling therein 1947. 1 worked 
asahired man on farms inthe area for sbout four 
or five years 
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Some fond memories are when I worked at 
Aunt Eaith and Uncle Clifton's. Wilfred and 1 
‘would goto Armley on horseback or on our bikes 
to buy an ice cretm cone or go to Waterfield 
School grounds to play ball fn the evenings. 

Th 1952 1 moved to Prince Albert, Sask. 1 
married Edith Allardice of Nipawin in 1957. We 
‘rere blessed with four children; Byrom bora Feb. 
21,1989; Maureen, April 23,1960; Timothy, Jan. 
23,1962; and Sharon, April 28, 1968. 

My place of employment since coming 10 
Prince Albert, was CNR from July 28, 1952 to 
March 14, 1969 and the Prince Albert School 
Districe#3 from March 17, 1969 t0 the present 
time, now 17 years 








ANDREW AND ELIZABETH 
MATTHEW 
submitted by Frances Nicklen 

My father, Andrew Lindsay Matthew, was 
born in Brechin, Seotland on Feb. 7, 1888. Dad 
had five brothers, two sisters and one hall 
brother, Dave Moit, who have now all passed 
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away. Dad's father was crushed between a cart 
and gate post and died when he was 36. His 
parents owned and operated a dairy farm in 
Brechin 

Hee came to Canada in 1906 and worked at 
various places, He met Mother in 1908 while 
Attending church in Saskatoon, 

‘Mother was born Elizabeth Adclaide Ste- 
phenson, in Manerbamilton, Ireland on Aug. 3, 
1882, ATier completing er education she clerked 
ina store fora few years, Some of her gil chums 
wanted to immigrate to Canada, so Mother 
decided to accompany them. They came across 
by boat and most of them were seasick, When 
they arrived in Saskatoon they found various 
places work. Mother worked as a ok for Dr 
Linch and his two sisters who were vegetarians 
She loved 1 cook and bake bread which they all 
seemed to enjoy. She was always an early bied 
and delighted in getting her washing out early. 
There were no clothes dryers in those days 

‘Dad and Mother were married Nov. 1, 1910 at 
Lumsden, Sesk. Both were employed at Tom 
Allan's Ranch ai Jansen, Mother as cook for 20 
‘men and no helper and Dad as foreman. 

‘In January, 1916 thei first child Frances Eliz~ 
beth was bore In the spring of 1917 they decided 
to buy a farm at Jansen. They started out with 
two cows and six clyde horses, later buying 2 
team of black drivers and increasing their catle 
herd, Mother did most of the milking as she was 
So much faster. They kept chickens, turkeys, 
ducks and a few geese. Mother raised her own 
hicks and turkeys, etc, no hatchery in those 
days. A few years later they got a 200 exe 
Incubator. That seemed like quitea bit of work as 














the eggs had tobe hand turned twice aday. It was 
heated with a coal oil amp, 

Th July 1918 an electric storm came up after 
Dad bad left to take the cream to town. Our 
‘house was hit y lightning and burned down, The 
next day another storm came and we were hailed 
‘041008 along with many other farmers. They 
‘only got enough money from the insurance 10 
cover the cost ofthe seed. However, Dad rebut 
land continued to farm. He always grew a large 
‘garden, often sharing it with neighbors 

1 1921 my sister, Winned Stephenson, was 
born. In 1922 another sister, Florence Evelya, 
was born. She passed away three months later. I 
1925 I spent six weeks in City Hospital in Saska~ 
toon recovering from a ruptured appendix. One 
Visitor I shall never forget was a lady from the 
Salvation Army. She brought me a nice necklace 
‘which I still have. I attended Beaverdor? and 
Jansen Public Schools. 

Inthe winter of 1935-1926 our well went dry 
and we had to melt snow in the house for the 
cattle. Dry yeas hit the prairies and forced many 
Farmers {© move north. Ia the spring of 1927 we 
Joaded all our belongings in two box cars and 
moved by CPR to Ponttilas, where Dad’s 
brother, Peter met us. We stayed at their home 
fora short time, then moved tothe Robert Booth 
farm in Carlea which Dad rented. He also rented 
the Tack Smelt farm. We boarded the Carlea 
school teacher, Miss Annie Lake. Attending 
Schoo! at that time were $4 pupils one room, 
On Sundays we attended Sunday School inthis 
school and church was also held there. We would 
drive to Armley on Saturday nights to do our 
shopping as Dad had a cat then. One night it 
turned very fogay, so 1 walked most ofthe way 
home ahead of the ea so Dad could see where 10 
drive. In the spring of 1927 Dad filed on SE 

il W2 inthe Carrot River 











vas bor in Nipawin Hospital. My sister and I 
Stayed at the Roy Snider home for a few days 
while Mother was in hospital. One night Cora 
Snider and {had a pillow fight. The pillows were 
filled with feathers, We had fun, but what 2 
ress! Needless to say, we were not allowed t0 
Sleep together the next night 
Inthe spring of 1930 we moved all our belong 

{ngs to the homestead, I rode horseback hel 
herd the cattle along the way. What a water 
logged country, bullies and mosquitoes were 
terrible, We had no fences 50 1 had to herd the 
cattle, Mary Verzonowski often Kept me com= 














pany asshe had the same job to do. We saw many 
bears, moose and jumpers, ete. There was plenty 
of wid frit, Dad Worked very hard cutting cord 
wood inthe winter and hauling ito Carrot River, 
sting $1 per cord in trade for groceries. Times 
‘were hard, 

For our entertainment in winter, we had 
‘house parties, sing songs, dancing and playing 
‘ards, Some ofthese were beldin our home. Dad 
played a violin and Mother the auto harp and the 
fecordian, of the concertina which they both 
played. Many of us had very enjoyable evenings 
SGancing atthe Jack Heatherington home, Their 
‘daughter, Rachel, was a real good pianis. 

Tn 933 I decided to leave the nest. Wages were 
5 a month, I chose to go to Armley mainly 
because I knew Nelle and George Nicklen s0 
‘well: My sister took over the cattle herding and 
{hwo years later she was gored by our bull. She 
Spent some time in a nursing home in Carrot 
River where several of her school chums walked 
‘ver sx miles to visit her. I believe to of them, 
‘vere Evelyn and Esther Ducommun. Later, Dad 
Sold the cattle, ete. and moved to Armley where 
he transported mail from Armley Post Office to 
the Armley Siding on the CNR, now known as 
Nickien Siding, Later Dad and Mother moved to 
Tisdale where Dad was the catetaker of the Post 
Otfce. 

In 1962 Dad and Mother sold their 

















farm to 
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George Nicklen. They had an auction sale in 
‘October and spent a few months with us before 
moving to Nipawin, They enjoyed it there. Dad 
took great pride in his garden and flowers. They 
felebreted their 50th Wedding Anniversary in 
1960 and oth Wedding Anniversary in 1970, both 
inthe Armley Hall, They had a social and dance 
for both evenings. Mr. and Mrs. Lester Ducom: 
mun supplied the music. Lorne McCullough was, 
thelt MC. 

Inthe fall of 197, Mother and Dad decided to 

take another trip east co visit my sister and family 
fat Oshawa, Ont, Shortly after they arrived Dad 
{ook ill and passed away very suddenly Oct. 4 in 
hospital, at the age of 83, 
‘Mother learned to knit when she was a litle 
i teling us se always got one for her knitting 
fat school, In Canada that is Ist prize. Over the 
years I'm sure Mother knit thousands of pairs of 
Socks, mits, stockings, sweaters and vests and 
yards of faney lace for table cloth edging, pillow 
Eases, dress collars, ete, For Christmas, 1980 she 
gave away 32 pairs of socks for gifts, besides 
Knitting for the Armley UCW and keeping her 
family supplied, After her 9th birthday, her eyes 
‘began deteriorating and she didn’t do_as much 
alter thet 

‘Mother lived with us the last five and a ball 
years of her life. She celebrated her 00th birth 
day Aug 1198 with er three children, most of 
theie families, fiends and neighbors present, She 
passed away Nov. 17, 1982. She has a 96 year-old 
Sister living n freland that Sturdee andl visited in 
the summer of 1981, Both Mother and Dad are 
buried in Woodlawn Cemetery in Nipawin. 

I, Frances, married Sturdee Nicklen of 
Armiey and we have six children. Winnifred 
smarried Norm Woodward of Oshawa and they 
have three childeen. William married Mercy 
MeLachlan and has four children. They live at 
Fort Fraser, B.C. 








GEORGE McAULEY 

1m 925 as a young boy my father and mother, 
Arthur and Pearl McAuley and five children 
moved (0 Tisdale, Sask. from McAuley, Man 
MeAuley town was built on my grandfather's 
farm. In1930they moved to their homestead they 
had go two miles west of Garrick, Sask. 

Thad my grace Vil on leaving Tisdale. There 
‘was no school st Garrick until 1934, so this was 
the end of my education. So out to work to help 
make # living, mostly sith a swede saw and axe 





In 1933 Gordon Breadner of Armley came to 
Garrick to got help for harvest, so away I went. 1 
started out stooking for Ivan Hollingshead, 
wages for stooking were $1.50 a day, threshing 
vas 82 per day. Dean Hutchison worked there the 
Sametime as I did, He came from Oxbow. 


Will Mcintyre and Ivan Hollingshead worked 
together threshing, Will was the separator man, 
Ivan was the engineer. During the winter of 
1933-34 lcut a boxcar load of fire killed poplar at 
Garrick and shipped it to Ivan Hollingshead of 
‘Ammley. I went down and helped unload the 
‘wood. As payment for the wood I got a dressed 
beef, 400 pounds at four cents a pound, also a 
sulky breaking plough and a saddle. 


In 19341 went down to Ivan Hollingshead and 
bboughta binder from him for Si0or SIS. Ivan had 
got 8 new one. My brother Howard came to help 
‘me take home, On our way back We stopped at 
Lawrence Moffats. Lawrence needed a man, s0 | 
sayed and helped him finish the harvest. T 
‘worked there for several years, mostly in the 
Summer. Wages were from $2010 350 per month 
between then and 1942. In 1942 Lawrence was & 
sick man. He had been injured while helping ita 
tuck box that Bill Oliver had built for Bill Box 
al, The box slipped and caught Lawrence and 
pulled some muscles putting pressure on a blood 
Wessel, He slept most of the time siting. up, 
Finally he went to a chiropractor in Winnipeg and 
got help. 











Before the harvest had finished I joined the 
R.C.A.F. Construction and Maintenance Nov. 
10, 1942, 1 got my basic training at Brandon, 

fan. [also helped setup the airport at Gimli, 
Man, 1 got leave in the spring of 1943. Olive 
‘Traub of Choiceland and I were married on 
Friday, June 25, 1 reported back to Winnipes 
Monday morning. From there I weat to Caleary, 
Edmonton and to the Yukon, Watson Lake 
where I spent two years. During this time I got a 
two week leave every year. My wife lived in 
Garrick at this time. On Jan. 25, 1946 I got my 
sdscharge from the R.C.A.F. I got a veterans 
Tease on a half section three miles east of 
CCholoeland in April 1946 and farmed therefor 29 
years rising a family of three girls and one boy. 





We etired in Choicsland, Sask. in 1974 due to 
iil health. In 1982 we sold our house in 
Choieeland and moved to Nipawin, where we 
bought our home. We are enjoying our rtire= 





DONALD BRUCE MeCOLL. 
submitted by Jessie Lambsdown 

Donald Bruce MeCall came from Gladstone, 
Maa, with a friend to homestead NE 26-47-15- 
‘W2 in 1909 in the later years known as Manus 
District, He was related to the McPhails, being 2 
step nephew of Hugh MePhail, and he was aso 
felated to the McIntyre, Barnums and Wrights. 

“About the next year his Dad went blind and he 
had to take over running the farm and making 
the living so he never came back to his home: 
ead, 





WELLINGTON AND HERTHA 
‘MeCORRISTON 
submitted by Larry 

‘Our father’s parents were John and Erlean 
(Smiley) MeCorrston of Maryland, Que. He was 
born into a large family. Only Hiliard of Long 
Sault, Ont, and Florence Leroy of Agincourt 
Ont. remain with us 

‘After he completed his schooling he worked 
in a pharmacy but later desided he wanted an 
‘outside occupation. Consequently, he came west 
to the Riggedale area where he had many rela 
tives and took out a homestead on N.E. 4-48-15 
W2in 91 

He enlisted in the Armed Forces in World 
War [and served in Canada 

‘Later he developed his farm and worked in 
saw mills and on the fish hauls in winter with his 
horses. 

















‘On April 2, 1930 he marred Edith Morgan of 
‘Armley; they were blessed with a daughter Eva, 
‘Unfortunately, bby Eva passed away atthe age 
‘of eight months, Further hardship and sorrow 
Struck the family when Edith passed away a few 
sears later. 

‘On June 15, 194, he married our mother, 
Hertha Schultz, of Mareen, Sask. Hertha’s par 
ents were Emil and Alvena Schuliz; other mem. 
bers ofthe family were sisters Irene, Eveline, da 
and brother Wiliam. Mom attended Chellwood 
School in the Wandsworth District. She met our 
father when she was working in the Ridgedale 

They increased Dad’s cattle herd and milked 
approximately @ dozen cows and had several 
{good crops inthe 1940's. Hoth were members of 
the United Chugch and Dad was councillor for 
Division six in the R.M. of Connaught for 13 
years. They were blessed with four boys Ei 
Lorne, Larry and Harry 

Dad's untimely death on Nov. 13,1948 was a 
reat shock and adjustment for our family. Mom 
hd the responsibilty of raising four young boys 
and seeing that the farm was operated. For- 
tunately, welhed very helpful neighbors and rela 
tives in Our comunity. Bert and Glenn Sisson 
were especially helpful in helping us care for our 
reeds a well as assisting withthe catleand farm. 
Mom's sister Eveline and her husband Real 
looked after us for six months when Mom was in 
Rochester receiving medical attention. 

However, despite a few inconveniences from 
time 0 time we had an enjoyable and rewarding 
childhood with much positive reinforcement 
from Mom, 

‘Mom slays loved her family, birds and 
nature, She was a member of the National Wild 
life Federation of America and a member of the 
Prince Albert Horticultural Society. She also 
enjoyed art and painting and belonged to the 
Prince Albert and Tisdale Art Clubs. 

Hertha McCorriston passed away Jan. 29, 
1984, 




















EARL AND BETTY MeCORRISTON 

"Earl was born in Tisdale in 1942. He grew up 
with his three brothers on the farm where his 
father homesteaded. His father passed away in 
1948 and his mother, even though ill alot ofthe 
time, raised the four boys. He attended public 
‘school at Manlius, also was involved in the 4-H 
Beef Club which Mary Kingsley was in charge of 
at that time, Being the oldest of the boys, Earl 





often dd quitea bit of baking, but his cakes were 
“always flat — the batter was just 100 good to put 
itallintoa baking dish. For his grades IX to XII 
he bussed into Tisdale. Earl's main entercain” 
ment as a teenager was to walk to the Armley 
Hotel, where he could watch the hockey games 
on television 

After grade XII, Earl went to work for 
Healey Constrction. On wet days, when unable 
towork on the roads, he worked forthe farmers, 
doing odd jobs. 1 worked for Jude and 
‘Catherine aso atthe ime and Earl and T met in 
the potato patch, Summer holidays over, I went 
into nurses training in Regina and Earl worked 
on construction unil we were married in June, 
1964, 

‘We moved a small three roomed house to the 
orginal farm site and settled down to farming 
there, Earl operated the patrol for the Rural 
Municipality of Connaught that summer and I 
started nutsing in Nipawin. To help get the farm 
Started again, Earl worked inthe north for sev~ 
eral eoastruction companies, during the winter 
‘months 

"The spring of 1966, the farm flooded. Unable 
tokeep the water out ofthe basement, we pled 
the furnace othe main floor, moved aut what We 
‘could and blocked up the rest. We were fortunate 
fohave Earl's mother there, so we moved in with 
her until the water receded and we could move 
home agai. 

March 8, 1968, brought the arrival of Nell, 
‘our frst son. Spring seemed to have come early 
that year, as the creeks were running and the 
roads, al but impassable. Earl was still working 
tip North, so 1 moved into Tisdale, just tobe sure 
a get there. But spring did not say, as winter 
returned shortly after Nell was born, Our second 
‘on, Kevin, was born in 1970; then our gels came 
se feather in 1972 and Karen in 1973, 

The next big flood that I can remember came 
n1972. We banked up our house, covered it with 
plastic and gravel bags, hoping to keep it dry and 
moved in with Ears mother again, Our main 
clothes became hip and chest waders. Chores 
‘became a real chore” as we spent most of the 
day, carving Teed (othe cattle Who were situated 
fon an old manure pile, one ofthe “high spots”” 
fn the farm, As the ridge had washed out and 
the road in was partially under water, our only 
‘company was if someone boated in, oF if a wild 
‘animal came looking for a dry pot. One night, I 
remember in particular, when our dos barked all 
night. No way could we sete her down. After 

















daylight, we did some scouting, and there in @ 
tueeby the house, was abobeat. Afterit was shot, 
Neil and Kevin wondered why we would kill & 
nice big kitty cat 
‘In 1974, the prospects of flooding again 
looked prety great. Due to the expense, labor 
and worry of flooding, we had been looking to 
Felocate. At this time, Lorne and Belle 
MeCallough had decided to move to Tisdale, 0 
when they gave us the opportunity to purchase 
their home quarter, it couldn't have been at a 
better time, We will always be eratefrul to them 
for this opportunity, Even though they hadn't 
moved, they allowed us 1o.move some of our 
bullies and cattle din bere the flood. Soon 
Good Friday, with the help of neighbors and 
friends, we moved the house and some Teeder 
ate o Lome’s, Earl and I and our four, then 
moved to Howard and Mary McRae’s at 
Ridgedale to live, until we could move into a 
house on dry ground, When I think back, I'm 
sure they must ave rally felt invaded, to have a 
Family of six move into their quiet home. They 
really gave us a “home away from home.” We 








flso moved the cows that would be calving t0 
Howard's 





Earl's mother babysat Neil nd Kevin while 1 
nursed jin Tisdale, She was truly @ “second 
‘mother to them and one tersific grandmother. 
She also looked after Heather fora short while, 
‘but found the tree of them abit roo much and so 
ended her sitting” career with us. After a 
‘number of siters and Karen being only a year 
ld, I quit nursing 

‘That fall, while in the process of moving 
cattle sheds, I rolled the truck. Fortunately Nell 
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was the only one injured and he got a fractured 
leg, He was seat to Regina, where it was pinned 
and a body east applied, enabling him to come 
back home where we could look after him. He 
‘was inthis cast for three months, 

Briefly, about our family now; they all attend 
Ridgedale School, They areallinvolved in sports, 
rainly hockey, ringetic, curling and skiing and 
really enjoy them. They like travelling as well: & 
big hi-tte being the bus tip to California with 
‘numberof othe school kids, teachers and chap 
frones, Kevin had been fortunate enough to £0 
‘king in the mountains with friends and Neil has 
just returned from a trp to Florida with the 
School principal, Allan Brown and two other 
students. Karen enjoys music and is taking piano 
lessons. Neil graduates from grade XI and is 
planning to goto University in the fal 

all keeps busy with Shorthorn cattle, He is 
vice-president of the Saskatchewan Shorthorn 
Association, of which he has been for I ears, as 
‘well as on the Wheat Pool Committee and local 
School Board division 

T went back to nursing in Tisdale in 1978, 
Where Iam still employed as Night Supervisor 











LORNE McCORRISTON 

1, Lome Douglas, was born in Tisdale on 
June 25, 1943, as was my identical twin Larry 
Robert, Our birth was very difficult but all 
turned out well, My second name Douglas was 
tribute to Dr. Sutherland while Larry's second 
name was in honor of Dr. Weight. 

T received my elementary edication at Man- 
ius, high school at Tisdale and obtained sy 
Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of Education 
Degrees from the University of Saskatchewan at 
Saskatoon, 

In 1970, 1 married Josephine (Joy) Ann 
Young of Moosomin. We have been blessed with 
three children; Seott in 1974, Mark in 1979 and 
oanne in 1981 

My wife and Ihave enjoyed teaching; [taught 
for nine years. One of my special interests was 
high school volleyball. n 1973, I coached Reston 
Collegiate the provincial vellybll champion 
ship, 

In 1977, I started grain farming ful time at 
‘Moosomin, we farm 1320 acres. My wife resigned 
from teaching in 98 for the birth of Joanne. She 
thas chosen to reach only parttime since. 

In 1982 we started into purebred Charolais 
cattle, My interest in cattle was developed when 1 
‘vas a teenage member of the Armley 4-H Beef 

















Lome, Se, Kant Mark: Joy. Jose. 


Club, by our cabable leader Mary Kingsley; her 
‘many hours of volunteer leadership shal always 


be remembered. 

‘We have obtained many banners and trophies 
from shaving our cattle. We joined the South 
cast Saskatchewan Charolais Assocation in 984, 
Wehavebeen fortunate to have done well; 984 
and 1985 we have had the high selling yearling 
bail. Also in 1985 we had the hih sling heifer in 
‘the annual open heifer sale. Our sons now enjoy 
+H 








LARRY AND JEANNE McCORRISTON 
by Larry 

Twas born on June 25,1943, at Tisdale when 
‘many youne men from ths distet were fighting 
in World War Il. Our family lived on Dad's 
homestead NE 14°48-15-W2 about three and a 
ball miles northwest of Armley 

Tattended a one room school a mile from 
‘home at Manlius until the end of grade XIL. My 
capable and patient teacher for elementary 
School was Mrs, Thelma Van Blaricum. My high 
school education was taken atthe Tisdale Unit 


Standing: Jeanne, Lary, Sesto: Jetroy 







Composite Schoo! from where T graduated io 
196i, Inthe fall of the same year I enrolled in 
saskatoon Teachers’ College and received my 
“Teaching Certificate in the spring of 1962. [had a 
very interesting and enjoyable year teaching at 
‘Atvorfield in 1962-63, However, 1 decided 1 
‘Should further my education atthe University of 
‘Saskatchewan in Saskatoon, 

‘After attending university for a year 1 
obtained summer employment working for Potts 
Construction of Shelbrook, @ highway building 
fontractor. My employment with this company 
Continued Tor several years after my university 
‘education was complete; I was a grade foreman, 
who also hited personnel and worked with 
‘gingers in planing and building the highways. 
'By 172 one of the co-owners ofthe construction 
futfit Iwas with bad made enough money 10 
fete and decided to sellout at a Ritchie auction, 

T decided to make use of my Arts and Educa 
tion Degrees and taught high schoolat Prelate for 
fone year. From 1973-1977 I taught school, at 
lesbert and since that time T have been teaching 
at the Centennial Junior High School in Tisdale, 

In 1974, | marred Jeanne King from Virden, 
Man, She has taught school in Elkhorn, Virden, 
Herbert aswell a in the Tisdale 
\Weenjoy the company'of her part 
to Tisdale a few years ago. 





























‘We have been blessed with three children 
Laurie, in 1976, Jeffrey in 1978, and Jason in 
1982 

Besides teaching 1 have been involved with 
farming for several yeas. We find this occupa: 
tion a great change of pace and an area of interest, 
besides our other activities, 


HARRY AND EILEEN McCORRISTON 
Harry was born March 19, 1945, youngest son 
of Wellington and Hertha’MeCorriston. His 
Father passed away in 1948 when Harry was three 
ars Old. Harry went to Manlius School until 
fade VIII and took part of his high schoo! ia 
Tisdale, He quit school to help on the farm and 
started his long career in road construction. 
‘le met me, Eileen Brochu, second daughter 
‘of Oscar and Nettie Brochu (who farmed in the 
Arborfield district) in February 1963, While 
Harry was busy building roads, Fileen graduated 
and took a secretarial course ai Saskatoon Bust 
ness College, We were married April 29,1967 in 
the United Church at Nipawin, The reception 
fad dance were in the Armley Hall 
(Our first home was in Saskatoon from April 
1967 until December 1967 Eileen had been living 















and working in Saskatoon for the pas five yeas. 
In December 1967 we moved to Prince Albert, 
where Eileen was employed at Aveo Finance 
Company and Harry continued in road construc 

‘Our daughter Tracie was born on May 2, 
1970 at the Holy Family Hospital and our son 
‘Todd was born May 10, 1972 tthe same hospital 
They both went to Red Wing School which is 
four miles north of Prince Allert. They hated to 
leave their friends behind when we moved tot 
Old Waterfield School district ia June 98, Priot 
tomoving to the farm, E 
sewing classes at Sew Rite Fal 
Albert for five years 

‘We built our new home on the quarter for~ 
merly owned by Thomas and Sheila Righi, NW 
435-47-14-W2, Our Nelson home package arrived 
Feb, 1, 1981. Thank goodness it was a beautiful 
Valentine's Day, we served dinner to 18 people 
{rom our 23-fo0t Prowler camper. We had lots 
‘of manpower to unload the two semis. Before we 
bull our new home, a new barn and stel shed 
had already been constructed. Fist goes to show 
Where the priorities are around here 

acie and Todd stated school at Ridgedale 
inSeptember i981, Tracie in rade Vand Todd in 
grade IV. Both of them are intersted in most 
ports and in September they joined Trails End 
FH Light Horse Club. A new club which was 
just being started. 

"Harry is like his father, who had a gteat love 
of horse and dogs. The kids have that same love 
land we have always had horses or a horse even 
before the kids were born, Over the years our 
horses have improved in quality and now Tracie 
and Todd are riding registered quarter horses and 
are very competitive in local shows and some as 
far away as Regina and Saskatoon. They are 
learning to train a horse propery for halering 
and riding — English and Westera. They have 
also taken jumping clinics, 1's very exciting and 
challenging but rather hard on Mom's nerves. 

(Over the years we have increased our farming 
‘operation by purchasing and renting more land 
‘We'll not forget the years of 1982 and 1983 when 
the wheat midge came and almost wiped out our 
‘wheat crop. 

Harry sold his equipment and quit construc- 
sion in 1980, After 22 yearsit was neo have him 
hhome, With his many years of training in road 
building he was a prime candidate for RM 
Councilor. Inthe fall of 1984 he ran for coun 
illo in division five and was successful. There 


























was alot of water inthe spring of 1985 and he had 
his work cut out for him, with flooded bridges 
and washed out culverts 

‘On January 29, 1984 our lives were changed 
withthe passing of Grandma MeCorriston. We 
Bill miss hee warm smile, her cheery outlook and 
her love of ie 





MR. AND MRS. ROBERT 
McCULLOUGH 
submitted by Ethel Haywar 

‘Mr. and Mrs. R, McCullough were 
(Ontario and spent most of their lives om a farm 
near Perty Sound. They sold their farm in 1930 
nd came to Armley with their daughter 
Gererude 

They purchased a quarter section, SE 
1-48-15-W2 [rom Alfred Lightfoot of Tisdale It 
twas right across the road from their son, Gordon 
McCullough. Gordon worked che farm for them, 
They were Keen gardeners and grew many veg 
tables and flowers. Gertrude married Walter 
Badger who also farmed in the Armley Disttc. 

Mr. McCullough passed away in August, 1936 
and Mrs, McCullough in September, 1948. Both 
are buried in Ridgedale Cemecery. 






























‘THE GORDON McCULLOUGH 
FAMILY 
submitted by Ethel Hayward 

‘Mr. McCullough was born and raised a 
Parry Sound, Ont. He worked on farms and in 
lumber camps. He talked of logging and River 
drives inthe spring ofthe year floating logs othe 
0 mils 

He first came west on a harvest excursion £0 
Keys, Man. in 1909, He worked for his Uncle 
Issac Hurd 

“The following year, after harvesting in Man: 
itoba, he came to Tisdale and the Fern Glen 
District. He worked in the logging camp at 
Peesane inthe winter, In the fall of 1912, he filed 
fon a homestead NE 36-47-15-W2 in the 
Riverstone District. He spent the winter in a 
Togging camp and in March 1913 he returned to 
Parry Sound 

Hee married Gertrude Badger who had also 
been born and raised in the Parry Sound District, 
‘Their honeymoon was the trip back to Tisdale, 
stopping long enough in Winnipeg to purchase 
Some furnitre, which was shipped to Tisdale by 
fail. They stayed at the home of Mr, Henry 
Stanley, his uncle, until their furniture arrived. 
They then moved on toa quarter section (mostly 
bush, which they rented from Mr. Nick Nelson 
fortwo years 

Mr. McCullough continued to work in the 
Jogging camps in the winter, Mrs. MeCullough 
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caried on at home with the chores and with some 
help from a neighbor, Pat Stanley. They farmed 
with oxen at first and acquired a walking plough 
fn other small machinery, Dad talked of 

bing road allowances to pay taxes. Dad bought 
SE 36-47-I5-W2 in 1928 from Emest Staley, 
Their fits soa, Lorne vas born in July 914 

Mrs. McCullough boarded the Fern Glen 
teacher, Mildred Melntrye. She was also secre 
tary of the Ladies Auxillary. They were insu 
‘mental in geting the Fern Glen Hall built. 

Inthe summer of I, Mr. McCullough spent 
part of his time getting @ house buit'on the 
Homestead, He lived in a wagon box with a 
canvas top while he was building the house. They 
moved to the homestead in the spring of 19s. 
Their closest neighbors were E. Richards, A. 
Rameden and Tom Rowe familie. 

‘Their mail came to Riverstone where the post, 
office was in a store operated by George Pearson, 
fand later by Henry Saunders. A school was built 
at Riverstone and some church services were held 
there when a student minister came out from 
Tisdale om horseback to hold services, 

The first wheat grown on the homestead was 
hauled 1 Tisdale ina sleigh box with oxen, Iewas 
athtee day trp. One day to go there, one day to 
Fest the oxen, which were out ina livery barn over 
hight and the third day to come home. Mr. 
MeCullough paid one dollar @ night to sleep on 
the flor of IR. Homer's store. 

Four more children were born on the home~ 
stead: Ethel, Ivan, Verme anid Ross 

In 1921, the CNR was built to Ridgedale 
Elevators for grain were built as well as stores, 
lumber yards and a hotel. The CNR continued 
{rom Ridgedale in 1930. All the grade was done 
with horses, dump wagons and Scrapers. There 
was no shortage of man power; Ross saw all the 
work done with muscle and sweat. The culverts 
and bridges were made of wood. Grain and lve 
Stock from the homestead were then delivered to 
Ridgedale wth horses and wagon or a sleigh 

In 1924, the CPR was built from Tisdale to 
Nipawin. Armley became their post office and as 
stores and elevators were built, they delivered 
‘rain and livestock to Armley 

‘Their children all attended Manlius School. 
‘Mr. MeCullough served on the Maalius School 
Board for 21 years. He served on the board of 
Girectors after the community hall was built in 
‘Armley. 

“They continued farming at Armley until 1983, 
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when they retired and moved to Tisdale. Verne 
land Ross took over the farm, 

Mrs. McCullough passed away in March 1963, 
‘and Mr. McCullough in October 1966, Both are 
buried in the Tisdale Cemetery. 


LORNE AND BELLE MeCULLOUGH 
‘submited by Belle McCullough 

TLorne’s parents, Gordon and Gertrude 
McCullough, moved from Parry Sound, Ont. to 
Saskatchewan in 1913, They spent thelr fest years 
fon the Nelson farm, Sec. 22-46-15-W2 and 
Lorne was born therein July, 1914 They’ moved 
ta Armley District the fall of 1915 to the quarter 
Ross and Alvin live on today. Lorne took his 
schooling at Manlius School and after grade IX 
‘continued to work with his Dad on the farm, 
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My father, John D. Barron took out & home 
stead, Sec, IB-45-15-W2 in the Leather River 
District in 1906. Hugh MePhail had to sign for it 
as Dad was under age. The next year he moved 
there with Grandma Meiniyre, who had raised 
him, He lived there until his death in 1959, He 
married Margaret Melntyre from Haliburton, 
Ont. in September, 1908. I was born at home i 
1913,s0 you see Lorne and I were born afew mies 
apart but never became acquainted until T came 
to work in Armley. My sister Nancy and brother 
Mack were born in 1917 and 1920 respectively 
Mother died in 1923 and in 1925 Dad matried 
Mary Lawrie, They had two children, Mary and 
John, 

Took my firs nine grades at Leather Rivet 
seal The fall las 1, 1 was set to Grandma 
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Barron's at Durban where I took grade X. The 
ext year | went to Winnipeg and stayed with 
Villet’s (Mother's sister) where I took grade XI 
at St John's High School, The following year I 
attended Success Business College where [took a 
Six month's course in Comptometer, typing and 
‘ffie training. 1929 was also the year of the stock 
tmarket crash, businesses were going broke, 
Unemployment was really high in the city. The 
hot three years [worked at whatever work T 
ould get. Finally inthe summer of 1933, 1 quit 






my job. I had a litle money saved up, T was 
homesick, s0 I came home for a holiday. How. 
ve times were really hard on the farms aso 

‘About this time, Marguerite and Bill 
‘Breadner came to visits and said Mr. Zoboski's 
‘ore in Armley had burned and he waated some~ 
‘One to bring his books up to date. I went to work, 
for hin for six weeks and ended up working for 
him fr six years. 

‘What a difference being offered a job after 
the years of frustration in Winnipeg. How kind 
the Armley people were to me, Many of them 
Knew my Bad, some had even worked in Leather 
River Distt before coming to Armley. They 
accepted me into the district as one of themselves 
Sand Tor the frst time i years, felt at home 

‘Mr. Ramsden was clerk in the store when 1 
went there 1 started doing bookwork but then 
Mr, Zoboski encouraged me to start waiting on 
Gusiomers, At fist {didn’t mind waiting on the 
‘Older folks but {was very shy withthe younger 
tones. However with Me, Zoboski's encourage 
teat and Mr. Ramsden’s help I gradually began 
toenioy the work, Mr, Ramsden hada wonderful 
Sense of humor which smoothed over many occa 
sons that could have worried me. He knew 
feverybody and was a nice person to work with 
‘When his health broke down and he had to leave 
the store I really missed him. Mrs. Ramsden was 
fa very kind person also. When I got a very bad 
fold she came over and put mustard plasters on 
fy chest and prevented me from becoming 
hospital ease. 

Tifty years have brought a great many 
changes t9 our way of life in Saskatchewan but 
‘none greater than i the general store. Thope the 
following deen’ sound too personal but I do 
want to picture life ast was inthe store in those 
carly years. 

After the fire des 

















troyed the wo stores in 1929, 
Mr. Morris didn't rebuild in Armley. Mr. 
‘Zoboski bought Saunder's Store and was the 
‘nly one in town, However Armley was still a 
‘busy place, There was Nicklen’s livery barn, Pal 

mer's Lumber Yard, Wassil's Garage, Nurse 
‘Tarnbull’s Hospital, post office, Sorrel’s Hotel, 
Jack's Barber Shop, Bokenham’s Liquor Store, 
‘Walter Splsk’s Blacksmith Shop and the two 
levators. Murray Wilson and Charley Thomas 
had the elevators. The Municipal doctor, Dr. 
‘MeMurehy, lived in Armley. Amy Hanna started 
‘second barber shop in town shortly ater came 
there. There wasa dally CP passenger and freight 
{ain and mail was sorted and put off from both 























the north and south trains, OF course there was 
the station and station agent there. The CN train 
wvas also met at the Nicklen siding and the mail 
delivered to Armley post office. Mr. Winter 
bourne picked up mail Armley P.O. and deliv 
credit to Ditton Park tice a week, Bill Oliver 
hd a shop in town but did carpentry work 
around the dsirit as well. Bll archer was dr 

There was no quota system on grain o in the 
fall farmers rushed thet grain to the elevator as 
soon as it was threshed and the elevator men 
‘worked fong hours until the elevator was Tull 
Many farmers charged thelr purchases almost 
from one harvest to the next. Hopefully they 
came and paid ther bills ts soon as they sold theit 
grain. The storekeeper charged his purchases 
With the wholesales the same way. This was why 
twas so important Me. Zoboski had his accounts 
lp 10 date before harvest and why he had hited 
ime. Once people were selling their grain he was 
out in the country collesting and Mr. Ramsden 
fnd I were let to look after the store. 

‘While in Winnipeg, my friends had teased me 
about the way T pronounced some words. One | 
femember was “warsh’” for “wash”. Made me 
fealize how easily a community cultivates its own 
accent. I also was acquainted with my Scottish 
felatives’ accent, However when I came to 
‘Armley Uhad to familiarize myself with English, 
French, Polis, German and other accents, What 
an intetesing group they were. I wish some great 
futhor had lived there for there were some Won- 
erful ie stores that will never be tol. 

‘One English lady came in one day and asked 
sme fora bath, It didn't help my embarrassment, 
While T tried desperately to decide what she 
wanted, tohave several young men standing back 
inthe store laughing at my discomfort. She sim- 
ply wanted to buy a round wash tub, 

Albert Mareau and Paul Murante had been 
loggers in Quebec before Paul bought his land in 
Armley dsiit. Atfirst I found it hard to under 
Sand Paul when he was ordering groceries but 
When he got exasperated and stated to swear in 
French Albert always came to my rescue and 
explained what he wanted. Later Paul became a 
00d friend, One time he wanted (o buy a heavy 
‘wool sweater and the only color we had was a 
Scarlet. He was dubious of the color but I finaly 
ppursuaded him to buy it and he wore it until his, 
death 

T remember while Mr. Ramsden was still in 
the store, Pall ordered six dozen eggs It was mid 











winter and very cold, and Paul had an open sleigh 
10 g0 home in. Mr. Ramsden wrapped the ess 
‘with paper and packed them in a box. Paul had 
spent some time drinking with the men and was 
Feeling prety spry when he finally drove to the 
sore (0 pick up his groceries, Mr. Ramsden 
carried them out and placed them in the sleigh 
Paul yelled atthe horses, they started with a jerk 
and Paul promptly sat on the eggs. I often Won 
‘ered what sort of omelet he had when he got 
hhome. Paul couldn’t write just made a mark for 
hs nameon cheques, buthe was honest and kind 

Mr. Staples worked at the lumber yard, He 
would tease me for being so short and would 
‘often come and hand me things from a high shelf 
‘when he saw me going fora ladder. Each mora 
ing he carried two pals containing bottles of milk 
from home to be distributed in town. He helped 
Mr. Zoboski take stock several years and Was 
‘excellent with figures. One year at Armley Sports 
day he was taking money at the gate, 1 was 
tweasurer and he handed me a $100 roll of one 
dollar bills Iwas just going to take his ward forit 
‘but he told me to count them. T counted $10, 
Then he turned the roll around and told me t0 
count them again $98, Then he showed me one 
bil folded in hall twas lesson {never forgot. 1 
have handled a lot of money in the different 
offices | have worked in over the years but I 
always count a rol of bills from each end 

‘Walter Spilski, the Blacksmith, would often 
come in the store, buy a soft drink and visit 
Awhile, He told me how inthe war of 1914-18 he, 
long with many Polish people, were conscripted 
into the German army. A dam was blown up by 
the Allies and the German trenches were flooded, 
Walter and others with him were forced to 
remain in the trenches with ie cold water to their 
‘waist, for 12 hours before they were allowed to 
retreat. Hoth sides suffer in war. When Lome 
dand I were married, Walter made a butcher knife 
for me from a cultivator shovel and riveted a 
bone handle om it, [thas taken all kinds of abuse 
Dut ssl the best knife have, very strong and 
easy to sharpen, 

Sorrells kept such a good hotel that some of 
the travellers passed up the larger towns to stay 
‘overnight in Armley. When the Armley boys had 
‘hockey team, Joe was so anxious t0 support 
them and be a referee, he taught himself co skate 
bby pushing a char in fot of himself on the ce 
Not many, a his age, would have been so deter 
ined, 

obosks lived back ofthe store. Iived with 














them. Mrs, Zoboski ad her sisters, Adetine and 
later Marion, to help het. The house was small, 
and, with the children as well as the adults, 've 
‘often thought it must have been hard for Mrs. 
Zoboski ut she aways seemed happy and con- 

tented. I never saw her angry or out of sors 

'We opened the store at 8 A.M. Vince ate 
dinner and supper fist, eturned to the store and 
{went infor my meas” 10 P.M. was supposed to 
be closing time but we never closed if there was 
{any customer around and many times i was or 
T2 P.M, before the door was finally locked. Cof- 
fee breaks were unheard of, [had Sundays of, 
but the first year the only other holiday Lad was 
Christmas Day. New Years Day we 100k stock: 1 
Started with a salary of $20 per month plus room 
fnd board and after a year Or so it was raised to 
$25, However, 1 was lucky because many girls 
‘were working on farms for $5 a month or for 
‘board and room only. 

All freight came by train, The store had a 
{door on the north side and the draymen brought 
the freight inthis door. While unloading it, the 
fold swept into the store. Outside there were 
barrels of coal oll and high test gas, There was no 
futal electricity at this time and customers 
brought gallon cans or jugs to be filled with fuel 
for Coal oil, Coleman or Aladdin lamps. We sold 
linseed ol for stock feed and tis also came from 
fa barrel. It was cold standing outside filling the 
foal oll and gas cans but the linseed oil was the 
‘worst and I'm sue at 30 degrees befow zero it ran 
Slower than molasses, Besides this there was the 
Hour shed where flour, sugar, oatmeal and bag 
‘ged feeds were stored I felt colder in there than 
‘uside, Vince also bought cow and horse hides, 
‘These I preferred to handle in the cold for 1 

ways dreaded having to handle ones that were 

thawed out inthe spring. Because of the cold, I 
knit myself a heavy ture neck sweater and I 
factually wore socks and mocassins in the store 
that frst winter 

“Tractors and cars were becoming more com~ 
mon but we sill had a hitching postin front of 
the store, Although raised on a farm knew Tile 
About outdoor hardware requicements, These 
fore I was proud of myself when L was soon able 
to pick out proper sie screw nails, machine or 
‘arriage bots, horseshoe nails, sweat pads, plain 
fF coated nails, harness repairs, harrow teeth, 
‘cultivator repairs, ec 

‘A couple of Years Vince bought umber from 
the lumber eamps in exchange for groceries. He 
didn’t know how to measure lumber so he would 











‘get me to figure it out for him, When I studied 
thisimschoot I never expected to use this knowl 
tedge. One year he brought ina carload of shin~ 
tes. He usualy sold them himself but one day 
‘Mrs Alex Kingsley came in for some when Vince 
‘was away, s0 she and I loaded them in her truck 
by ourselves. 

‘We bousht eggs and pound prints of butter 
from the farms, Most ofthe Butter was very good 
but once in awhile we would get some that 
wasn't. OF course people Knew the good and it 
was bought up quickly. However with no 
Fefrigeration, the balance of unsold prints were 
placed side by sideon aplankin the eelar. As the 
fellas was damp and the prin side by side, the 
{good prints were soon no better than the bad. 
{Lots of this butter went along withthe groceries 
to the lumber camps and I felt sorry for those 
Wwho sed it, However 1 ll think good home 
made butter bess any creamery butter or mar 
farine you can buy. Farmers sure didn’t get much 
for thelr produce in those days; 208 a dozen was 2 
big price for exes. 

‘One year one of the meat companies sent 
buyers tothe store to buy dressed chickens and 
turkeys. It was well advertised so the farmers 
brought in a lot of beautiful birds. The buyer 

red them away down in price for the least 
blemish or Bruise, then after he weighed them he 
‘threw them in pile on the floor, not worrying 
about bruising them then, Vince was so angry at 
the way they treated the farmers, he said he'd 
never let them in bis store again, 

Besides groceries, hardware, stock feed, ee, 
wwe had an assortment of dry goods: mea, 
‘women, and children's under and outer wear, 
bolts of print, gingham, broadcloth, flannelett, 
cretonne, fase, ticking, quilt batts, wool and 
other sewing needs. We aio sold men’s work and 
ome dfess shoes, some women's shoes and run 
hing shoes. When the children from the sur— 
founding districts met in Arle for their annual 
field day, I'm sure We sold more running shoesin 
‘one day than a larger tovn sold in a month 

‘Brown sugar, raisins, dates, dried fruit, and 
many other things came in bulk, had to be 
‘weighed out and put in smaller packages. Cheese 
{ume in three round blocks in'a wooden crate 
We had a cheese cutter and were pleased with, 
‘utselves when we could gauge fairly close, the 
‘weight the customer asked for. Sometimes in the 
hot weather the cheese would melt a bit and 
sometimes if we didn’t sellit fast enough t would 
et mouldy, However some of our English cus 




















tomers insisted that was when it was best so we 
never had any trouble selling it. There was @ 
cheese factory in Zenon Park for several years, 
that made good cheese. We sold & lot of four 
pound pails of jam, honey and syrupy also sold 
the larger pals of syrup. I remember one brand 
of pure strawberry jam that was made in Kel 
‘own that was just like homemade jam, We sold 
Some meat, mostly bacon, sausage, and wieners, 

‘Although the CNR was built to Hudson Bay, 
the grain elevators were not yet built in all the 
towns. Therefore farmers from Carlea, Aylsham 
and even Jordan River sill hauled thelr grain to 
Armley. Iwas a long cold drive in the winter 
‘The liquor store was in Armley and I understand 
the bootleggers were too. I suppose the men, 
‘couldn't be blamed if they took advantage of 
these facilites after their long trips. Sometimes it 
‘would be near closing time before they came to 
the store for their stoceries, and sometimes they 
were litle the worse from ther celebrations. On 
‘one occasion, I remember a man stabbing loaves 
of bread with'a pitchfork and throwing the loaves 
faround the store. I was afraid he would break a 
‘window or something, but he didn't. Vince took 
these situations calmly and told me they would 
always pay for any damage. However this ones 
Anis were topped when he jabbed the fork into 
therear of an unsuspecting customer leaning over 
the counter. Probably all that saved a serious 
Injury that time was the heavy winter clothes the 
vetim was wearing. Another man would always 
set an asthma attack after his celebrations. T was 
slays afraid he would drop dead while giving his 
‘order but he never di. In spite ofall the excite 
ment they werenever rude or insulting tome, The 
worst that ever happened was when one of them 
ecided to kiss me and Tran to Vince, in his 
office, for protection, Vince spoke quietly tothe 
man and he gave up the chase 

The store was really community centre for 
‘many things. There were few radios in the dis~ 
{iet, The young men used to gather in the store 
Saturday evening to listen to Foster Hewit's 
description of the hockey game. I'm sute it cre 
ted just a5 much excitement as if they were 
actually atthe game. When elections were held 
many folks would gather in the store to await 
results and we phoned the polling station for the 
latest figures. In municipal elections, when 
‘opposing candidates were there, it was sort of & 
‘ouchy subject and one hardly knew whether they 
should congratulate the winner oF no 

"There were a lot of young folks inthe district. 














Besides te stool teams, they had good men and 
Jade's ball cams. In winter they builean outdoor 
skating rink and had a good hockey team, They 
played against surrounding district teams. Each 
Aistrct was very supportive oftheir team, When 
there was a game the crowd stood on the snow 
banks around the rink cheering their team on, 

and no one seemed to mind the cold. The young 
‘men prepared the ice and kept the snow shoveled 
off the rink. Every afternoon and evening there 
‘eas public skating. What a lot of pleasure that 
Tink provided, 

‘The summer of 1936, Zoboski's store burned 
to the ground. I had spent the night at 
MeCullough’s an when we pot word ofthe fire 
inthe morning, Lorne brought me into Armley 
‘The ire ad started inthe night and they had ost 
practically everything but what clothes they had 
hastily put on. Vince had rescued most of his 
records again. They had actually dragged my 
trunk down the stars osafery but box contain 
ing my school and busines college books were 
destroyed. Some dry goods had been snatched 
from the store but flying sparks had burnt holes 
in it, Marion, Flo and T sat on my trunk and 
looked at the pile of ashes and rubble and I never 
Felt so helpless in my life. Not only were most of 
‘our clothes gone but so was ou livelinood. 

Vince sald our looks gave him the courage to 
start again. He moved the flour shed tothe side 
of the old store, ordered more groceries and that 
Js where we did busines tll the rubble was 
cleaned up and the new store built. The new 
building was one story with sto walls and atar 
and gravel roof — he hoped more fire resistant 
and easier to eseape from if necessary 

The next year his plan was tested when 
Bokenham’s house burned. We were awakened 
that_ morning by Vince's’ shout of fire. We 
jumped out of bed and dressed as quickly a8 
possible, Bokenham’s house was too Far gone fo 
Save. Once again Vince grabbed his records and 
took them to safety. Same ofthe men climbed on 
the store roof. Mrs. Zoboski pumped water from 
the cistern and handed it out the window to 
Marion and 1 who passed ic up the ladder to the 
men on the roof, where they were putting out the 
sparks that flew there. We continued this until 
anger from the fire was over. Normally we 
‘would have tired quickly at such work but fear 
can make one forget such weakness. Then we 
Tooked at each other and laughed. We had slop- 
ped water over the light print dresses we had 
srabbed in haste, our hair was wet and altogether 

















wwe looked lke drowned rats. However the store 
land Ramsden’s house had been saved so we were 
thankful 

"Each winter some of the young people put on 
a play which they showed in Armley, Fern Gien, 
Ridgedale and Poatrilas. The first plays Mrs. 
MeMurehy directed and, after she left, Amy 
Hanna directed them. A young people's club was 
Formed to which about 30 belonged. They put on 
dances, card games, Wiener roast, skating par 
ties and really had good times together. The fll 
fof 1939 Lome and I were martied as well as 
Several other couplesin the district. At the end of 

fe shoving of that year's play, the group sang 
"Those wedding bells are breaking up that old 
gang of mine”, However, the war took many 
more ofthe young folks into the services and the 
old gang was rally broken up, 

Torne and I moved into the home his grand 
parents had lived in, across the road from his 
Tather’s house. L knew very litle about farm 
housework but Mr. and Mrs. MeCullough were 
‘ery patient and helpful with me. remember the 
Tist bread L made — the Toaves were ike rocks. 
Mrs. McCullough saw them when 1 took them 
‘ut ofthe oven. She laughed and said she would 
fet ri of them for me and she threw them into 
the pig pen, However Grandpa saw the pigs root 
Jing them around and teased me “even the pigs 
couldn't eat them’. Mrs. McCullough showed 
‘nchow to cure meat and they helped me withthe 
arden. 

‘We had chickens, turkeys and pigs. T 
remember onetime Lorne had one pig that was 
'boen bind. One day it got lost and as Lorne was 
busy in the field T went looking for it, T went 
across the field to Jones’s farm and saw Clarence 
‘working inthe garden, [called to him and asked 
him if he had seen a blind pig. He sure laughed 
and said maybe in the old country but not around 
here 

‘Somany ofthe young men had enlisted, there 
was a shortage of harvest help and many young 
men came from Ontario co help. They weren't 
tsed to farm svork and it was rally hard on them, 
fs el asthe other members ofthe crew who had 
fo do that much more. We had two of these 
Young men one fall and when they eame in for 
dinner with badly blistered hands {sympathized 
with them and sad so. One replied “he had done 
2 ot of canoeing so his hands were tough”. They 
Sute didn’t look it, The same young man gave the 
‘westerners a laugh that evening wien he wanted 
{otake a lamp with him to the outdoor collet, 











These were probably the most care-free days 
‘of my life. We certainly weren't rch but we had 
Sllwe needed, enough fo ca, clothes to wear and 
2 roof over us. Donald was born in 1942, we were 
very happy 

Mr. Zoboski sold the store to Maurice 
Ladouceur in 1940, Maurice didn’t like such a 
small town and was going to close the store and 
nove somewhere else, People in the district 
needed store so decided to form a Co-op and 
Take it over from Maurice. Bill Bradner eame to 
ts selling shares for this co-op. I asked him who 
twas going t0 manage it and when he said they 
hhada’t a manager yet, asa joke I said “Guess 
you'll have to get me there to run it for you". A 
Week later he came back and told me Thad the 
Job. I didn't know what he meant at first and was 
really dumbfounded, Tt would mean such a 
Shange it our way of life and Besides 1 was 
pregnant, Lorne thought it would be too much 
for me with a family but we finally decided to 
accept the challenge. 

‘My main concern was to get someone to take 
‘00d care of Donald. I weat to Sissons to se if 1 
ould hire Olive but Mrs, Sisson needed her 
Through harvest, so Clara’ and Doris Morgan 
helped me until Olive could come. Olive stayed 
with me until she married. Ellen Caskey and 
Doris Schaerer also’ were with us for several 
years, and they ere all honest, dependable and 
hhard workers, Help was scarce through the war 
Years. 1 had other gins for short periods but the 
three I mentioned were my real Relpers and the 
‘ones who made it posible for me to continue as 
‘manager until 1950. 

‘We moved into the house back of the store. 
Lome continued to farm and went there each day 
‘bat often helped in the store inthe evening. At 
first we kept the hours of 8 A.M. 0 10 P.M. cach 
day but after few years the directors voted for 
half day on Wednesday. This was something new 
for Armley and, living back ofthe store, we were 
often called back in to wait on customers in the 
‘afternoon. Stil ater the directors voted for 6 
P.M. closing Monday, Tuesday and Friday 
night. 

Bll Oliver built @ strong swing and teeter 
totter set for usin the backyard. With that and a 
{200d sand pile we usually hada group of children 
playing there, This suited me as knew Donald 
fand Linda were content to stay there also. We 
had a record player and a “Little Black Sambo” 
record which the children never tired of. That 
land some ively polkas kept them entertained on 

















rainy days. As thei birthdays were only three 
days apart, we had one yearly birthday party for 
them when all she children their age came, When 
ix was rainy and cold it kept one adult busy 
dressing and undressing them but, whatever the 
‘weather, they sill had a great time 

‘Armley had changed over the years. Mr. 
Ready managed the Pool Elevator now and he 
and hs wife lived in the Ramsden house and they 
had their garden where Bokenhan's house had 
been, Kasun’s store was closed, The two bazber 
shops were gone as well as the hospital. Stan 
Ranson now owned the garage. Sorrell had left 
the hotel and it changed hands several times in 
the following years The livers barn was gone and 
the hitching post in front of the store had given 
way to a gas pump. Alex Korall managed the 
Federal Elevator and lived in that house 

Preparing to close the store, Maurice had 
allowed the stock to get quite low. My first prob 
lem was to replace the necessary items. During 
the war years this was no easy problem as alot of 
the goods was on a quota system according to the 
previous year's purchases. Ithelped a ile that | 
knew the companies Vince had dealt with, Iealy 
hada strugale to get our quotas increased with 
G.W.G., Greb shoes, and other companies with 
the produets I knew were popula inthe district. 
‘There was a Jewish traveller who visited us every 
ew months. He had two huge suitcases packed 
‘with many small items which were hard to buy 
elewhere. He was a cheerful, fast calking chap 
land when his sales were completed, he always sat 
and bounced on the suitcases to get them closed. I 
‘wondered how long the hinges and clasps would 
‘withstand such treatment, but they seemed to 

Rationing of tea, sugar, butter, meat and gas 
was something else we had t0 contend with 
‘Although collecting the coupoxs meant more 
‘work, itzeally wasn't too much ofa problem ina 
arming district, The dificult part was to dis 
tribute faicly the scarce items which were not 
rationed: jelly powders, puddings, chocolate 
bars, etc. Although we wrote down the requests 
in the order we received them, when a small 
shipment arrived, there was never enough to £0 
fround and someone always felt they were not 
treated fairly. Paper and paper bags were in short, 
supply and people used to save them and bring 
them back for their next order. When a shipment 
ame in there was always a rush to get it marked 
and on the shelves and many nights Olive and 1 
worked late geting goods unpacked and ready 
forthe morning. 
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Each year there was a drive to sell war saving 
bonds. The spring of 1944, to promote this drive, 
we made a window display with pictures of the 
local men and ladies inthe services. Linda was 
born May $ and while was in the hospital there 
was a heavy rain storm in Armley. I worried that, 
the rain might have beat in the window and 
fuined some ofthe pictures but Olive and Lome 
had removed them before any damage was done. 

Tedon't remember the year that the railroad 
workers were on strike and refused 0 carry 
{reight, The wholesalers started trucking theit 
sroceris and the railroads never got that busi- 
ness back 

‘Curling was going strong in Armley, two 
games a night at 7 and 9 P.M, Lorne and I both 
burled. It was a nice break from the store and 1 
feally enjoyed it. For several years Iwas lead on 
‘Toh’ Haywards rink with Harry Turnbull ec 
‘ond and Ted Preen third, Inever curled anywhere 
‘lee but Armley. Lorne was on several different 
Finks and curled in bonspels in the surrounding 

‘Armley ladies held the best bridal showers of, 
anywhere T've been. Not only were they more 
‘generous with their gifts, but they really had 
‘excellent entertainient. think some of our best 
“fun memories” are of skits performed by the 
friends of the brides. I believe the men realized 
they were missing out on the fun as I'm sure they 
could hear our laughter all over town, 

Twas payer for the Pool and Federal Ele- 
vators aswell as collector for Sask. Power. I drew 
drafts on the Tisdale Bank for the elevator’ cash 
—"s3000 per draft for the Pool, $2000 for the 
Federal. During the fll rush I sometimes had to 
set two drafts in one day, one by mal and the 
other delivered in person. OF course each com 
ppany's money had to be kept separate and, a8 | 
‘vas bonded for each as well as forthe store, it 
was quite a responsibilty. However I never lost, 
any and was never robbed. Mr. Roy Wright from, 
‘Tisdale was superintendent of the Pool and was 
{quiet and kind person. One ime when he checked 
the money I was several hundred dollars over 
which was almost as bad as being short. T was 
really worried but he said “oh don’t worry, Pm 
site you'll find what itis, He went over to the 
levator and shortly aftr I remembered the Pool, 
hhad sent out a list of dividends to be paid tothe 
farmers. As they received their money 1 marked 
them off the list, The exiea money was the money 
forthe dividends not yet paid out. I phoned Me 
‘Wright atthe office and told him and be laughed 























and said “T knew you'd find it, T wasn’ wor 
ried”. 

k'vasa Co-op rule at that time that we were 
rot to give out credit. However it was almost 
impossible to enforceit, knew folks were having 
‘hard time to finance, especially those who were 
just geting established on their farms. T gave 
Credit to some of them that I really wondered if 
they would ever be able to repay it. However they 
never let me down. They knew I would be held 
fesponsible for alot of bad debts and never put 
‘me in that position. My directors were very good 
and always ready to give a helping hand, 

at Pearson was auditor ofthe Books forthe 
fiest years, He was a good accountant and not 
only set up the system but taught me alo: about 
Keeping the books propery. I was sorry when the 
directors decided we would have to change 
fauditors, It was the hardest thing lever had to do 
for the Co-op, to tell him we no longer required 
his services, 

Bert Sims audited the books for several years 
until he fet he coulda’t spare the time from bis, 
municipal work. Finally the board decided they 
Wwould have to have the Co-op head office in 
Saskatoon audit fr us. They set pa new system 
of bookkeeping and came and took stock, The 
two young men who came to take stock had no 
idea ofthe district's needs. Many of the things we 
knew were good merchandise, they thought were 
dead stock. I preached Co-op for many yearsand 
T stil think the idea is great as long as the 
‘people run it, However once it gets too large or 
For some reason gets out ofthe hands ofthe lel 
people, it no Tonger is interested in the special 
heeds and services of the district. The idea of 
fuming Your stock So many times a year looks 
treat on paper but if you can't supply the needs 
ff your customers they will go somewhere ese 
fand if they have to go for one thing that is where 
they sil gt the rest oftheir ord. 

For many years A. J. Smith had a country 
store East of Acnley by the Leather River. Now 
hhe wanted to retire. Our Co-op board agreed to 
buy what stock remained in his store and Lorne 
and I went to take stock. It didn’t take long a 
there wasn't much left. However remember one 
paper bag containing several packages of differ~ 
tent powders which Mr. Smith explained carefully 
fas cues for different horse and cattle ailments, 
‘We knew we'd never sell them because there were 
vets available in the district now and also there 
were fewer horses onthe farms, However it made 
ts realize how important Mr. Smith's store had 














‘been in supplying the various needs ofthe home~ 
steadets in the carly years. We enjoyed our after— 
noon with the Smiths. They tod of thei trip to 
Canada from England and she told of siting on 
the station platform in Montreal with her chil~ 
‘dren and her trunks with all thelr worldly posses- 
sions, waiting forthe train to bring them west 
‘They had no idea of what they were coming 0 oF 
the hardships awaiting them. So many who came 
from the Old Country in those early yeas had 
similar stories, Not only did T marvel at their 
‘courage But that they survived and made a living, 
land a good home for thelr family 

Olive and Ellen were both married now, It 
was hard to get reliable help. Sometimes Lome 
‘and I managed store and house alone. I was not 
well so we decided to leave the store and go back 
to the farm, Lorne had bought the Hollingshead 
‘quarter that cornered our other one. Don was 
foing to school and Linda would start that fll so 
Wwe decided to move our house to the other 
‘quarter to be near the school. The municipal 
tractor moved the house for us and Linda and I 
enjoyed riding in the house. Lome brought the 
porch that served as a summer kitchen, with his 
{ractor. We moved into a worked field on a cold 
‘autumn day and that afternoon it started to rai, 
‘Thecook stove wasin the porch, not yet joined to 
the house and the children were not too 
Jmpressed as I put them to bed inthe cold, dreary 
house. However in a few days with the house 
warmed and electricity installed it began to seem 
more like home, However we had no lawn until 
the grass was sown next spring. We aso planted 
spruce and maples around the whole farm yard 
and they are a wonderful windbreak now 

Don Bethune sas hired as manager of the 
«co-op, He couldn't do the bookkeeping so used 
to go in Friday afternoon and do the week's 
books for him. received $5 for an afternoon's 
work 

Back on the farm, Lorne bought a hen house 
from Len Hayward, bull abrooder house and we 
hhada flack of 300 chicks a year. We kept the hens 
and sold eggs to the hatchery in that season and 
toa lumber camp the rest ofthe year, killed and 
dressed the young roosters and sold what. we 
‘did't keep for our own use. Lome built a new 
barn, pig pen and cattle corral. The granaries 
were all hauled into the yard and a good pond 
‘vas dug, We bought ahouse from Stan Copeland 
fand moved it onto a basement in our yard 
Shirley was born in 1981 and Gordon in 1953. 

‘Gradually we were geting ahead but one yeat 











the barley crop was ruined by aphids. Another 
year, on Tuly 1, we hada treble hailstorm that 
‘viped aut he crop on the home quarter aswell as 
my garden, The same day our best milk cow had 
twin calves. Another fall we had so much rain we 
couldn't combine the crop until spring. With the 
pats ruined by water and what the mice had 
Aestroyed, we didn’t have much erop that year. 
‘What a mixture of good and bad luck farming. 

‘After Don Bethune, the co-op had several 
‘managers, none of whom were too anxious to 
femain in a small town ke Armley. In 1956 
‘Armley co-op amalgamated with Tisdale co-op. 
However this didn't solve the manager problem. 
Finally, in November, I was asked to run it for 
awhile Lorne was working with other local men 
Scrubbing along the railroad. In the morning 
Linda went to school at Manlius, Don eaugit the 
bus for Tisdale Unit Composite School. Lorne 
would take Shirley, Gordon and I to the store, 
Tight the fire in the store heater and goto work. It 
‘was biterly cold outside and inthe store. I would 
Sit the children with thee snow suits still on, at 
lite table bythe stove and give them ther break- 
fast, There was no stove inthe house back of the 
store so the only heat in there was what went 
from the tor itself. A lot of out of season goods 
from the store had been piled in the house andthe 
last managers hadn't even brought out the winter 
ootwear or Christmas toys, ete. They probably 
didn't know what was there I sid to bring out 
‘what seasonal supplies I could find and tried to 
‘order what the customers were asking for. Iwas 
‘Supposed to phone Tisdale co-op for any sup- 
plies and thir manager would deliver them when 
heeame out every few days to check on what we 
were doing. Guess I was ordering too much, for 
fone day when he came he told me they had 
decided to close Armley Sore. Told bim Armley 
needed the store but he said the customers would 
just have to come to Tisdale to do their shopping. 
OOF course this didn't happen as some went to 
Ridgedale, some to Catlea and the majority to 
Nipatwin, I felt we were letting the district down 
‘because they had rally supported the store and | 
‘offered to move back into Armley to manage it, 
bat the decision had already been made. I could 
understand the reason because it had really been 
{problem to get someone who was content t0 
Stay in Armley and who would really take an 
interest in making a sucess of the busines. 

“The family was growing up. Don finished 
school, rode & cat" for Dorwards that summer 
brush cutting and digging ponds. That winter he 








joined the Air Fore — 1960. In March 1962, 1 
Started 1o work as bookkeeper for Mr. Meeker in 
‘Tisdale. I had alight-housekeeping room during 
the week and went tothe farm on the weekends 
Linda finished high school and started work at 
the Bank of Montreal. Manlius School closed 
and the children were going to be bused to 
Ridgedale, so Shirley and Gordon joined Linda 
and | in our suite above the Locker plant and 
Continued their schooling in Tisdale. Lorne was 
Sone on the farm through the week. 

Tinda was married to Terry Skinner in 1964 
land Shetry was born the next year, They were 
divorced in 1968. Donald married Evelyn Moase 
in 1968. They had two children, Greg and Kim, 
Shirley and Gordon finshed high school and 
‘went on (0 university. Don was transferred to 
Baden, Germany in 1972, He and the family 
‘enjoyed their stay in Germany and did quite abit 
of traveling and sight-seeing. October 23, 1973, 
‘Don was killed in a plane crash and the family 
returned (o Canada. Linda marsied Roy Mas 
otto in 1973, They have a daughter, Corinne. 

‘Lorne sold the farm in 1974 and we moved 
imo # home in Tisdale, Lome managed the 
Co-op car wash in town unt it was sold. ave 
‘continued to work parttime as secretary-tres— 
Surer for St, Paul's United Church. Lorne is 
involved with the Masonic and Shrine Lodges 
and we both belong to Tisdale Chapter, Order of 
the Eastern Star. | enjoy my work with United 
(Church Women and the church. We both have 
enjoyed fairly good health and our retirement 
years. 

Ev, Greg. and Kim live at Sidney, B.C. By 
nurses part-time in the local hospital Greg isin 
University and spends the summer inthe medical 
branch of the Army Reserves. Kim is in high 
School, has excelled in horse back riding and 
jumping. She spends her summer driving a coach 
of tourists around Victoria 

Linda, Roy tnd Corinne livin Caledon, Ont 
Roy flies for World Way’ so travels all over the 
world, Linda works part ime in a bank but is 
Kept busy with her home and yard. Corinne isin 
school. Sher is business manager of Spaghetti 
Factory (an eating place) in Hamilton, Ont. 

Shirley married Peter Lippmann in Sas 
toon in 1975. He is pastor of Zion Apostolic 
Church in Winnipeg. They have three children, 
Caleb, Jessica and Andrew. Shirley i eally kept 
busy with her family and church work. 

“Gordon as been teaching at Tisdale Com- 
posite Junior High School since he finished uni 

















versity, He marred Carol Schmale, who was also 
Teaching there in 1980. They have a son Danie 
‘Carol sill teaches asa substitute but keeps busy 
with her home and family 


IVAN MeCULLOUGH AND FAMILY 

ivan, the third son of Gordon and Gertrude 
McCullough was boen at the farm home near 
‘Armley, with Mrs. Florence Margan acting. as 
midwife 

T have many fond memories of my childhood 
daysat Manlius School, where I took grades I 
X. Our means of transportation to schoe! in 
those days were to walkin summer and drive a 
horse and toboggan in winter, I can remember 
some ofthe bitter cold mornings especially when 
wwe ad to light fires atthe school. (Wood stoves 
Jn those days) They were'nt as fliable as our 
source of heat is today, 

T worked for Bill Boxall fora couple of years 
after finishing school and before joining the ser 

joined the army in November, 1939. I spent a 
year at Dundum, Sask. then I transferred to the 
[Air Force at Regina and went to number three 
‘Manning Depot in Edmonton. From there Lwent 
toe witeless school in Winnipes. After I com- 
pleted my course I went to Vitoria, B.C. for only 
{short time before going to Alaska. I was while I 
‘vas there our plane crashed and landed in the 
‘ocean, We spent a couple hours in water before 
tre were rescued, I must say it was quite chil, 
being February. Fortunately we were able to kick 
bff our fight boots before they got too wet and 
heavy. That made swimming a ite cases for us 
‘We spent that night in hospital having our chills 
attended to, This news created a great deal of 
oncer with the folks back home when they were 
notified we were missing. It wasn’t too many 
hours later they received the good news that we 
were sae 

‘After a short vacation we all went back to the 
squadron and were posted overseas. We flew 
‘ver Germany for six months and were then sent 
fo Burma where we joined 435 squadron and 
transported paratroops and equipment, drop~ 
ping men and supplies all through the Monsoons 
{ntl the war was ended with Japan. Then i¢ took 
bout four months before we were able 10 get 
hhome; we were wating for & oat. It was nice to 
be back home again after being away for si 

Twas the next year, when I worked at Box- 
alls, met Clara Hamel whom I married a couple 























of years later, Clara was bora in Davidson, Sask 
fand eame north with her parents atthe age of 
hine, We were married the summer of 1948 and 
fame hereto live that same fall and have lived 
here ever since. 

‘Besides dealing with the public 1 did some 
trucking, drove school bus and worked for Simp- 
son Timber Co. 

We have three children that blessed our 
home 

“anice, our oldest and only daughter, was 
born in 1949. She took her Public schooling at 
Waterfield and Ridgedale, She graduated from 
Tisdale High School in 1967. That same fall she 
started her nursing raining in Saskatoon and (wo 
years later she graduated as a Registered Nurse. 
‘She nursed in St. Paul Hospital n Saskatoon and 
the Royal Alexandra in Edmonton. It was while 
she was there she met Jerry Pydde and in 
1978 they were married, They have two children, 
daughter Lynn ive years and a son, Shaven, «wo 
land hall years. They live west of Milt, Alta 
Jerry works for Texaco Oilnear Calmar, Alta. 3s 
‘a production operator 

‘Dale our oldest son was born May, 195, took 
his publie schooling at Waterfield and Ridgedate 
And graduated from Tisdale High in 1970. Dale 
took several courses including Business Manage~ 
ment and Business Administration. He works as 
2 Sales Rep. for Mackelven Lumber in Edmon 
ton, He is marred tothe former Shellie Andries 
fof Nipawin, She is employed in the main Branch 
Bank of Montreal in downtown Edmonton. They 
hhave a son, Chad, who is eight years. Dale and 
Shelli ive in Sprice Grove, Ata 

‘Darren, our youngest son, was born July 22, 
1963. He took his public schooling in Ridgedale 
and graduated from Tisdale High in 1961, At 
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present he is employed at Bow Mar Sales in 

Tisdale. His plans are for further education. 
‘Our plans are to retie soon and ive in Tisdale 

where we will be close to relations and friends 


G, VERNE AND JEAN MeCULLOUGH 

Tmartied Verne McCullough, Oct. 28, 1983; 
we have five children. My family have all 
Sttended St. Matthew's Anglican Church in 
Tisdale: the children were all baptized st Leac~ 
ross and confirmed in Tisdale. Grayee was also 
‘married at St, Matthew's, 

‘Verne retired fom farming in 1980. On Sept. 
30 of that year we moved to Melfort where we 
ined previously bought @ house in partnership 
with Gravee, At that time Grayee and Nancy 
‘worked for Sask, Tel. in Melfort. Our house has 
basement suites so we ate nor really retired, We 
have certainly enjoyed our first five years here 
We are fortunate to live in a very nice neigh 
Doriood and have met many more fine people. 

‘Verne enjoys Senior Cusling in Melfort; we 
hhave taken several enjoyable trips also. The first 
to the East Coast and Ontario in 198), the second 
‘tour of eastern Saskatchewan, the Big Muddy 
Cyprus Hills, Swift Current and then on (0 
Grande Prairie for a wedding of my Mom's 
sgreat-niece and a family reunion of the Badger 
lan, all in July 1982, 

Tn June, 1985 we spent two weeks in 
Chilliwack, B.C. where we visited the remainder 
‘of my Dad's family. We were also tothe Island 10 
visit Verne’s nice and family 

















Yacysnyn, Dovgles 
MeSutough hldng 
Fen acjyn, vam ane el eu 


(Our family consists ofthe following: 
oanne: born June 19, 1955, married Mervyn 
Yacyshyn of Chelan, Sask. where they farm with 
three children, Michael 8, Rhea 7, and Kevin 3. 
‘Grayce: born Feb, 20,1957, martied Howard 
‘Schmitz of Pilger, Sask. They ive in Saskatoon; 
she works as an operator at Sask. Te; he is a 
Broadeaster at CFQC. Son Kurt was born Sept. 
17,1986. 
Naney: born Aug. 30, 1960, living in Saska~ 
toon and works in Sask. Tel, business office. 
Douglas: born July 29, 96, i attending Uni 
versity of Saskatchewan, Saskatoon school of 
Engineering and hopes to be a mechanical 
Nel 
working 














born June 25, 1962, is in Saskatoon 
Ackland’, 








ROSS AND LUCILLE MeCULLOUGH 

‘was born Apri 21, 1923, the youngest of ive 
children, [took my schooling at Manus School 
which was two miles away. Iwas one of 10 pupils 
jn grade in @ one-toom school of 48 students 
with only one teacher. 

T was finished school a 16 and began the haed 
labor of threshing which shovted on the hands 
and sore muscles. 1 helped on the farm all 
through the years. I grew up mostly with horses. 

119501 married Lucille Hemel of Bjorkdale, 
Sask. We built our home inthe fall of 1980, where 
wwe still reside. We raised three children} Alvin 
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born in 1952, Wayne born in 1955 and Maureen 
‘born i 1957 

‘Alvin and Margaret live on the farm here and 
hhave three daughters, much to our delight, 
‘Wayne and Kathlen live in Prince George, B.C. 
and have two children, a girl and a boy. Maureen 
and Robert Sherwood lve in Innisfail, Alta 

‘Our ehildren took their schooling first at 
Malis, then when school buses became a major 
transportation they went to Ridgedae, thea high 
School at Tisdale, all graduating from Tisdale 
Unit Composite Schoo 


CLARENCE ALVIN AND MARGARET 
MeCULLOUGH 

Twas bora on cold day in January at Tisdale 
in 1952, My patents are Ross and Lucille 
MCullough, 1 was raised in Armley district 
about two miles from the town of Armley. The 
hhouse Twas raised in, my parents sil ive in 
today. vein the same yard, the original home 
stead (NE 36-87-15-W2) that my grandfather 
fist purchase. 

‘My father and mother's house was small but 
comfortable, I shared a lt of happy years there 
wvith Mom and Dad along with one brother, 
Wayne and one sister, Maureen, We got water 
from a small dugout slong witha cistern in the 
basement of the house. The house was heated 
‘with coal by a small furnace inthe basement. 

‘We picked up ovr mail in Armley atthe Po 
Office which was attached to Mr. Gordon Wal- 
lis’s house, Later on we got our mail outside in 
the rural delivery boxes. Most of our groceries 
‘were purchased at Leacross at Hutchison's Store. 
Other groceries and clothes were purchased in 
‘Tadale and Nipawin, 

‘We used fo attend the Roman Catholic 
Church in Tisdale or Nipawin. Today we £0 
‘mosly tothe Roman Catholic Church in Tisdale, 
T'vvent to Sunday School in Nipawin and then 
later on I was confirmed inthe Roman Catholic 
(Church in Nipawin, 

During the first years that I can remember we 
used to go visting other families in the neigh- 
bborhood for entertainment. We didn't have a 
television set until 1962, so We used to play check 
fers and cards lot. 

In summer we had our ball games and in 
‘winter there was always ice for hockey and a 
Sleigh to ride on. 

‘We used to have some good storms in the 
winter and summer time. I ean remember snow 
“rifts as high as Mom’s clothes line in the winter 

















and in the summer there was the odd hlstorm 
that broke quite afew windows inthe house. We 
ised to hold pillows against the slass to keep 
them from breaking 

T started school in the fall of 1988. 1 attended 
Manlius School for three years with Mrs. Van 
Blaricum as my teacher. Then I went to 
Ridgedale School for the next five years on the 
‘bus Ltook my high school in Tisdale. We used 10 
drive ut to Highway 350 meet he bus that went 
to Tisdale 

From high school I went ro Vancouver to take 
1 three month training course in. Computers. 
From there | obtained a job at Urban Computers 
in Burnaby, B.C. Tt was a data processing centre 
find T was on steady night shift fom midnight 
titi eight n the morning. Iwas happy to have a 
Job even ifit was night shit started out recelv= 
ing $350. a month. At the time I dida’t know 
‘what to do with all that money, 

met my wife, Margatet, in Surrey and we 
‘were mazzed in July, 1972. Leontinued working 
with computers until February, 1973. By this time 
Twas tired of night shift soT had an opportunity 
to go into business with my father-in-law in 
Prince George. 1 took this opportunity and 
moved in March, 1973. We started manufactur 
ing roof truses and building houses. | liked d 
climate in Prince George much more than Van 
couver alot less rain and more snow. 

‘We were inthis business until 978, We then 
sold our business and went to work inthe bush, 




















Back: Margaret, Crystal, Alvin. Font Chee, Candice 
Mecwsauas 


road-building and logging for Joe Martin and 
Sons Logging. I worked with this company until 
1980, AC this time T decided I would like to try 
farming, so I made a deal with my uncle, Verne 
McCullough, and I started farming with my 
father in May, 1980, I purchased the house from 
Uncle Verne in which he had been raised along 
with my Dad and the rest of the family 

‘While we were in Prince George or first gil 
‘Candice was born on Dee. 13, 1977. Since we 
moved back to the farm we've had two more gels 
‘Cherie bora Feb. 6, 1981 and Crystal born Dee. |, 
1983. All our girls are healthy and Candice isin 
Grade II and Cherie starts in te fall of 1986. 

My brother Wayne, isin Prince George and 
married to Kathleen. They have two children, 
sir, Lacey, born Jan. I, 1983 and a boy, Denver, 
bora Feb. 2, 1985. 

My sister, Maureen, lives in Innisfil, Aka 
and married Bob Sherwood in August 1984 

‘Our family is spread out but we usualy try to 
set together oncea year, ether at Christmas or i 
the summer. 








ARCHIE GEORGE McDONALD 
FAMILY 

submitted by Mrs. McDonald and Dorothy 
Morrow 

‘Archie George McDonald was bornin Hants 
port, N.S. on May 30, 1886, the only child of 
‘John and Maggie McDonald. Archie's father 
‘owned a tow boat as well as being a marine 
engineer. During school holidays he would take 
‘Archie across to New York and other oust 
cites with him, 

Tn the fall of 1900, atthe age of 16, he left to 
‘build is future with IO his pocket. 

‘Archie went to the wertern sates and then to 
Brandon, Man. He gots job on the Kidd Broth 
fers farm where he worked for several years, In 
190She fled claim on the SE 28-22-6-W3 in the 
Boldenfurst District whichis now Gilroy, Sask 

‘Violet Prcila Halladay was born at Mas 
ville, Ont. May I, 891, a daughter of Adam and 
CCharlote Halladay. After finishing school in 
Saul St. Marie, she took a business course atthe 
Furse Business College, In August, 912 she and 
her mother and two sisters moved fo the Lawson 
District where her father and one brother had 
homesteads. Here she met Archie McDonald and 
in BIS they were married 

From this union three children were born — 
Eton Winfield, John Adam, and Dorothy My 
fe (See Morrow history), 











“The crops were poor on the prairie in 919 and 
fas Archie had 87 head of cattle and a number of, 
Ihorses he had to look for feed. He went up north 
to the Silver Stream District that fall and put up 
fed. He rented his buildings on the prairie. He 
was farming a section at this time. He then 
Shipped his cattle and some horses, the 
machinery and household effects to Tisdale, the 
lores station. On his way up, he Was snow 
bound with his stock in Saskatoon for two days. 
Before spring he had lost seven head oF catle due 
te straw rust, Several others lost stock 109. 

In July, 1920 Archie bought the EY of 
1-47-13, This land was cleared with an axe 
and a grub hoe. He then sold this land and 
bought the $/s of 3/-13--W2 in 1927. This land 
‘was mostly all cleared by hand. Aiex Wilson 
brought the first serub cutter into this district i 
1945. In 1929 Archie Bought the NY of 6-48-13- 
W2, and later on bought SV> of B-48-13-W2, 
“They were mostly all cleared by hand, s0 was the 
NE 32-47-13 which Elton bought in 1934 

‘Archie loved stock, especialy horses, and is 
favorites were Percherons, In the 40's he and 
Elton did & lot of logging. In the late 40's they 
had a scrub cutter and piler and did a lot of 
‘custom work in the district. In 1929 he bought a 
threshing outfit and used it until the combine 

"Archie served on the school board at 
Boldenhurst and at Silver Stream. He served a 
councilor in the R.M. of Connaught and was 
Feeve when he passed away on Feb, 13, 1953. He 
twas seretary-treasurer of the Connatight Agri~ 
Cultural Society for seven years aswell s director 
Of the Society from 1921 101983. Archie was an 
hhonourary member oft and had served as vice 
president, He was also a director of the Tisdale 
Senior Citizens. He showed stock at Tisdale, 
Nipawin, Melfort and Connaught fais ashe also 
raised Shorthorn cattle 

“Archie hauled grain to Tisdale in the early 
days until the railroad came to Ridzedale, Next 
‘Leneross was closer. Finally Carlea was the near 

Archie shipped the first ca load of grain that 
‘went from Catleain 193) Itwas loaded over the 
platform. 

‘Violet served as trustee on the Ditton Park 
‘School Board for several terms and was always 
fan active member of the community clubs in the 
Gistricts where she lived. With her expertise in 
accounting, she often served as treasurer of 
‘audited books for organizations. She served on. 

















the board of the Baptist church and was. charter 
‘member of Tisdale Senior Citizens. She belonged 
{o the L.O.B.A. and Floral Rebecea Lodge in 
Seult St. Marie. In Riverhurst, Sask, she was 
charter member and past nobie grand of th 
Harmony Rebecca Lodge. She again became 
active in the Rebecca Lodge when she moved to 
Nipawin, The fist Sunday School was organized 
in Ditton Park with her help and she served as 
Superintendent for awhile. 

“The Connaught Agricultural Society was very 
dear to her heat. She was a dzector for $5 years 
fnd was an honorary Ife member. Violet was 
instrumental in organizing the farm gels group 
(forerunner of 4-H), as well as working with 
tTohn Breadner to start the boys" and girls’ 
drchard club. This club was the first ofits kind 
west of the Great Lakes. Having also served as 
First and second vice-president, Violet was proD- 
ably best knovn fr the years she was seretary~ 
treasurer, 1982-43 and 1955-62. In 1962 she 
teceived an honorary life membership inthe Sas- 
keatchewan Agricultural Society Association, 
‘When Connaught celebrated its golden anniver: 
sary in 1965, she was nominated as their candi 
date and became Pioncer of the Year at Pionera 
in Saskatoon. 

ue to poor health Archie semi-retired in 
1950 shen they moved to Tisdale. He died Feb. 
13, 1953. That spring his wife and John moved 
back to the farm at Ditton Park with Elton. In 
196t they sold the farm and moved to Nipawin. 
For the first ime in years, she was able co attend 
the Baptist church and be active in the Mission 
Circle. She was very proud of her five grand 
children and enriched ther lives with her humor, 
‘ring and wisdom. She died Sep, 13, 1978 a the 
age of 8 








JOHN ADAM McDONALD 
“submited by Dorothy Morrow 

John MeDonald, the second child of Archie 
and Violet MeDonald, was born Dec. 22,1924 at 
Gilroy, lived a Silver Steam and then moved 
to Dition Park in 1928 with the family. As is 
‘ypieal of Down's Syndrome children, John was 
very loving and kind. 

Unable (0 get a formal education he per 
formed many practical chores around the farm. 
He fed and watered the chickens bu didn'tlike10 
‘gnther eges because the hens would “bite” 

Everyone knew John as he always went with 
‘our parents and in particular liked to ride in the 














‘ruck with Daddy. He had a great memory. It 
surprised people when he would call them by 
name although he hada’t seen them for quite 
some me. John liked animals and would dra 
fur attention to look at a bird, the snow or the 
rain, We enjoyed his sense of humor. 

‘Toh moved to Nipawin in 1968 with Mom 
and Elton. He particulary liked to go to chureh 
‘with them. He was happy whenever visitors came 
fo the house and would always offer them 
chai. In 1979 he developed health problems and 
ould no longer be cared for at home. He was @ 
fesident at Pineview Lodge until his death Feb. 
27,1985 at 60 years of age. John was very special 
tous and I'm sure the dedication and loving care 
‘of our parents contributed greatly to his long fe 
Heaven's Very Special Child 
‘A meeting was held quite far from Earth 
‘sts time again for another birth,” 

‘Said the angels tothe Lord Above. 

“This special child will need much love 
His progress may seem very slow, 
‘Accomplishments he may not show 
‘And he'll equire extra care 
From the folks he meets way down there. 
He may not run or laugh or plays 
His thoughts may seem quite far away. 
Inmany ways he won't adapt. 

‘And he'll be known as handicapped. 

So ers be careful where he's sent, 

‘We want his life to be content, 

Please, Lord, find parents who 

Will doa special job for you. { 

They will not realze right away 
The leading role they're asked to play 
‘But with this child sent from above 
(Comes stronger faith and richer love. 

And soon they'll know the privilege given 
In caring for this gift from Heaven. 

‘Their precious charge, so meek and mild 
Is Heaven's very special child” 
~ Author Unknown 





EVELYN (McFARLAND) McEWEN 
Taught at Silver Stream Schoo! in 1940-194. 

My home was near Tisdale. I boarded with Mrs. 

Loyd and her daughter, Laurine who lived 

almost directly across from the choo. I cetanly 

had a fovely boarding place and everyone was 

very kind, | 
I muy recollections are right I believe there 

were about 20 ¢0 25 pupils in grades Ito VII. 

Grade IX and X were correspondence courses. 


We had the usual Christmas concert, partes 
at the school and attended some of the closer 
Schools and hall functions 


WILLIAM AND KEZIA MeFADDEN 
submitted by Pansy 

'My father was born in Lindsay, Ont. on Nov. 
28, 1888. He had eight brothers and sisters. The 
family moved o Mannvile, Alta, when Dad was 
about nine years old. Being the eldest in the 
family, he had to work at whatever job he could 
set, s0 he never had any schooling. As a young 
man, he worked in lumber camps where he 
learned to sign his name. 

Tn his late 20°s, he moved to Brownlee, Sask. 
where he had a homestead quarter. He batched 
tuntil 193, when he met and matried my mothe. 
Her maiden name was Kezia Charlesworth. She 
‘had migrated to Canada in 1910. She had worked 
jn the cotton mill in Manchester from the time 
she was ight years old, going to school one-half 
ays unl she was 10 years old, after which she 
‘worked full days, She wai a great reader and 
furthered her education that way and taught Dad 
toread 

‘Pansy, (sce Bill Manton history) was born 
{in 1815, my sister Dorothy in 1920 and Fred in 
1921. Ta 1928, the big depression hit southern 
Saskatchewan and for eight years there were litle 
‘oF no crops and gardens. My dad and two neigh~ 
bbors went north east of Carrot River, Sask, and 
{ook up homesteads. For three of four winters, 
ad would go up north to put up some buildings 
(ahouse and a bara) and do some clearing. The 
area was solid bush. 

‘By 1930, we ost our land at Brownlee as Dad 
was unable 10 pay anything on his mortgage, so 
he built a caboose as temporary living quarters 
and in Jane we headed to Carrot River. We had 
‘wo teams of horses. A former hired man drove 
fone team with a rack which held feed for the 
Ihorses and various odds and ends. We ook our 10 
‘cows which meant that my sister, my brother and 
myself had the job of driving them, We had one 
‘old horse to ride on whom we took turns. Dad 
Shipped the chickens, farm machinery 
household furnituce to Carrot River. We ray 
led about 20 miles a day. Inthe late afternoon 
‘we would look for a farm that had @ fair sized 
pasture for the cows. We, of course, milked the 
‘cows morning and night and gave all the milk to 
the kindly farmer, We sure met some nice helpful 
people, We didn’ travel on Sundays, That was 














the day the horses gota fullday’srestand Mother 
and I caught up on bread baking and the family 
wash, 

Thre further north in Saskatchewan that we 
travelled, the more deighted we were with the 
trees andthe gras that Was so green. There were 
very few toes around Brownlee and district, only 
‘what people had planted thensselves. 

Took us three weeks to reach the Waterfield 
Distt. Infact, we were living inthe same yard 
‘where Kelvin and Ella Manton now live. My’ dad 
gota harvesting job with Bill Perkin. I worked in 
the Tisdale area during harvest and my sister 
worked in the New Osgoode District. Fred, of 
‘couse, went to Waterfield School. By this ime 
‘our caboose was parked in ill erkin’s yard. My 
sister never did go back to school so grade VI was 
all she got. Fred got his grade XII at various 
schools 

‘Dad again went up to the homestead to make 
more improvements. He worked on a farm at 
Coderte the following summer. I did housework 
sind milked cows at various places that year. 

In the fall of 1934, our family moved north of 
White Fox. Dad got a job as barn boss at a 
sawmill, Mother and I washed clothes and 
cooked for six men and my sister worked in the 
ook house. In the spring, we moved to the 
homestead north east of Carrot River. My sister 
went back to Armley to work, [left ihe home 
Sead in the spring of 1938 and came down to 
‘Waterfield with Dad in the wagon, Thelped Mrs 
‘Mohr all summer and in November Bill Manton 

snd I were married. We lived in the Waterfield 
area until our move in 1959. 

Twas back to Brownlee almost four years ago 
toa school reunion, What a difference! Crops 
‘were good and nearly all the neighbors had new 
houses, a few more people had planted trees in 
their farm yards. Our old house and buildings, 
‘were all gone, also the school tha I attended. It 
‘was nie to see the country side looking so green 
but I was glad to get back tothe Tisdale country 
again 








DANIEL NELSON MeINTYRE 
submitted by niece Mabel (Melotyre) Pekersgll 
and nephew Morris Metntyre 

‘Daniel was born in Haliburton, Ont, in 1879. 
He came to Saskatchewan July 26,1908 and took 
upa homestead inthe Waterfield District on NE 
12-48-14-W2. The closest store was Barber's at 
Forrester. He got his mail at Silver Stream. 








He lived on the northeast side of the Carrot 
River. People on the south side would come by 
horse and wagon and Uncle Nels Would row them 
across the river. There they would borrow 
fnother {eam (0 g0 to Barber's Store. One time 
Harty Hill and his wife Jean were making the 
trip. On their way back, Mrs. Hill was in the 
‘idle of the boat with a box of groceries and & 
Sack of flour leaning agains her knee. The boat 
tipped sideways throwing Mrs. Hill and the four 
into the rive. Mrs, Hill eouldn’t swim, but man 
aged to hang onto some bushes. The men went 








Lt Leroy, Mabe, 
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after the flour and saved i 
‘damage. Mrs. Hill managed to scramble from 
‘bush to bush ill she got to shore, wet and cold 
‘but unarmed, 

Unele Nels sold his homestead 10 Robert Fer~ 
gus in 924, went co West Summerland, B.C. and 
Sayed with his brother Henry Melntjre. There 
he worked in the bush 

Ti 940 he came t0 visit in Saskatchewan and 
had Christmas with his brother Owen Melniyre 
and family. After New Year, 141, he went t0 
Leather River to visit his other Brother Jack 
Melniyre and family. Uncle Nels took sick in 
January. Brothers Jack and Owen took him t0 
Tisdale Hospital where he passed away Jan. 16 
and he was laid co rest in Fern Glen Cemetery 














OWEN AND GRETA MCINTYRE 

My name is Edith Greta Melntyre maiden 
surname Sawyer, born Sept. 21, 1891 at West 
Guilford District, Haliburton County, Ontario. 
[AL 93 years of age [write these memories from 
the Mayfair Nursing Home here in Calgary, 
Alberta 

‘My_husband Owen Wesley Melntyre bor 
Dec. 17, 1889 at West Guilford, Haliburton 


County, Ont. Owen and I attended the same 
School at West Guilford District. In 1908, Owen 
traveled west o vist is sster Magaie (Mrs. J.D. 
Barron) his sister Annie (Mrs. Roy Wright) and 
his brothers Mr's Jack, Nels and Henry Mcln 
tyre. All these families lived in the Leather River 
district just south of where Ridgedale is now 
located.’ The offer of virgin farmland virtually 
for the setting on 160 acres of and only having co 
clear 15 acres in three years seemed worth the 
investigating for Owen. Arriving in Saskatche 

‘wan, he liked the northern country and selected 
the SW, 36-47-15-W2 in the Armley distit, 
Building a shack for living quarers he proceeded 
to-lear and break the land. Earning extra money 
working on threshing crews, or log mills, he 
purchased enough lumber 10 build our home 

‘This material was stored and locked in an empty 
srainery. Completing this task, he returned east 


After out marriage in Fenton Falls, Ont. we 
lived in Wert Guilford. Our son Roy (Leroy) was 
born March 13,1913, (he married Evelyn Morden 
‘of Moose Jaw, Sask’ and is now a retired minister 
residing in Calgary, Alta) and our daughter Alba 
(ts. J, Gleddie resides in Calgary) was born on 
“May 9, 1915, she was only three months old when 
wwe boarded the harvest excursion train (tickets 
cos S10 each) and headed west to our homestead 
(ur relatives had not been noted of the exact 
date of our arrival at Valparaiso station. When 
‘we arrived Owen bought our breakfast for 82° 
then walked five mils to get a team and buggy at 
his brother Jack's, When Owen arrived, Jack's 
Wie Lena was washing clothes. She left her 
washing, bundled up their two children and 
focompanied Owen to Valparaiso station; what a 
happy reunion, We worked in Leather River duc~ 
Jing harvest, ving in Jack Creek's empty house. 
In November we moved to our homestead shack 
which as large enough 10 eat and sleep in. 
(Circumstances forced us to lvein this shack unt 
cour log home was completed in 918, but we were 
hhappy- Our neighbours were kind and friendly 





During winter we had spare times to join 
together in different homes for square dances. 
‘Tom Rowe was volnist, and a good one. Some 
fone was usually availabe to accompany him by 
Shording on the piano or organ. Each family 
took their own lunch which we ate at midnight 
Alter lune, sometimes they would request dif 
ferent ones io perform. Owen would be asked to 
sing or maybe have someone recite etc, We could 


as 


relaxin he winter months 
tos. 

or drinking water we drove to Percy Sim's 
to at ie blocks from the Lester River These 
Svre stored in iver of sawdust. AN drinking 
Mater was needed, a block of ice would be 
‘leaned of sawast and pot im bare hat was 
Kens orthisporposconi Onetime wile geting 
sommes from te shed, Owen found x chipmank 
Iierstins. He brought iin forthe chideen to 
inspect they were delighted. For heating and 
ooking, wood and coal wat te main source of 
fk Uncle Jack and Aunty May Mate ved 
in Riverstone ahr, five mies wen oft. Most 
of hee tay was a home, bot their daughter 
‘ide ha jst eau teaching a New Osgoode 
Schoo: Manyenjovablehours mere spent at thet 
home 

‘te third hid, Marl (Ms. Sy Kina 
Pritchard, B.C), as bom Apri I, 7 Oat 
fon, Wesiey, ts born Tan. 2, 198. Dostor 
Moka from Teale suggested Tsay in Sar 

iy home so he woul be on hand oes with 

‘Weaky’s birth, but a fo eidemie was 20ing 
ound andthe decor was so once agun 8 
miei dtvered my baby. Mabel (Mis. Hares 
Picker — Arboreld, Sen) aved March 
19,190 and Frank April8, 921, Our seventh and 
Insc, Beg (es. Ken Campbell Caleary, 
‘Ata) was bor Tune 7,939" All the ehiteen 
recived ther evcation at Menius Schoo, t¥0 
nda half mies north, Thove were tough years, 
Kniting war done by hand, stockines, stems, 
hats and scarves rete ay own Sein Pa 
temsand sowed ona Singer Treale machine 

Muerals foo the creck and well water di 
colored white clothes, making necessary tosave 
fain water and mel Snow im winter for anny 
thick was done by wash board, and later int. 
and operated machin. {usd 0 make my own 

Troveling was wth horse and busey. We 
bought a Ford tuck in 94, Horses were sll 
sed for winter travel and alto farm te: Roads 
free not much tore then tal fn wister hey 
Gifted in and an aerate route hrough farmers 
felis wore chooen nical: Spring breakene 
found the rivers and cee full 0 overfowing 

rank joined World War lina serving in 
the Army Ambulance Corp nt 48, He mar 
rida Lethbridge, Alta gi, RoseStimco. Heisa 
reed pmbing and ga inspector and they ve 
in Edmonton 

Wes) joined World War Tin 12, serving 

















asa sergcant in the Tank Corp. While in England 
he martied Ivy Turer. He came home in Febri~ 
ary, 1946, Ivy arrived in Canada in August, 1946, 
‘Cancer claimed Wesley's life in December, 1976 
ny lives in Regina, Sas, 

[After operating the farm for 32 years Owen's 
health began to fail him. Doctors advised a 
‘warmer climate so. we moved to Summerland, 
B.C. in 1947. The climate agreed with him so we 
purchased a home in Kelowna, B.C., living there 
luntl Owen passed away in February, 1968 in the 
Kelowna Hospital. I lived alone in Kelowna for 
‘one year, then sold and moved to Calgary to be 
loser to my children. My generation is 17 grand 
‘children, three deceased, 19 great-grandchildren, 
‘ne deceased, and thice ereat-preat-grand. 
children, Whenever my health permits Tike to 
‘rochet blankets and booties for new babies 
Footnote: Mrs. Owen Melntyre passed away 
Sept. 20, 1986, the day before her 9S birthday 
Both are buried in the Queens Park Cemetery, 
Calgary 





ROY McINTYRE, 

1, Roy (Leroy) was born March 13, 193 in 
Ontario, We moved west to the homestead, SW 
36-47-15-W2, when T was two years old. My 
parents were of Scotch and Irish descent. 





avi Roy and Eve Men, 


466 


‘Our fist permanent home was a log house 
We hauled water from a nearby creck and our 
fuct was wood. We lived about five miles from 
Ridgedale and three miles fom Armley, both 
sinall towns. We travelled by horse and bussy 
fn this was our means of geting groceries and 
mal 

My public school sas received at Manlius 
School, Further education and preparation for 
iy life's work was received at Prairie Bible Col~ 
lege at Three Hills, Alta, For 46 yeas I pastored 
churches and 21 years of the 46 was in district 
work. [pastored first in Senlae, Sask, then Fort 
St. John, B.C., Moose Taw, ‘Sask., Victoria, 
B.C. and Saskatoon, Sask. In 1960, Iwas elected 
district superintendent of the Christian and Mis- 
sionary Alliance forall of westera Canada. This 
‘meant much travel 

Tn 1982, | married Evelyn Morden of Moose 
Jay, Sask, We have had two children; David, 
‘who now is professor of music at Canadian Bible 
College in Regina, Sask. and Rath, who died 
‘suddenly because of polio in 1951 atthe age of 

We moved to Calgary in 1960 and this has 
been our home since then. I retired December, 
1980, 

‘My father died in February, 1965. Heis buried 
here in Calgary. Mother has been in our nursing 
hhome herein Caleary’this past yer. 

‘Wes, my brother died Dec. 12, 1976 and my 
brother-in-law, Sy King died May 1, 1964 





WES MCINTYRE 
submitted by Mrs. Wes Melntyre 

Trawrence Wesley Melntyre was born Jan. 21, 
1919 in Stat City, Sask. That was the closest town 
with @ hospital in those days. His parents, Owen 
land Greta Melntyre traveled there by horse and 
Sleigh through the snow and cold weather. He 
prew up on the homestead in Armley and 
fttended Manlius School along with brothers 
Roy and Frank and sisters, Alba, Muriel, Mabel 
and Beryl. Hehelped out on his father's farm and 
‘when older, worked at different farms around 
the district, Wages were very tle in those days, 

‘When the second World War eame he volun= 
teered for service and after some months of 
trainingin Canada, was shipped overseas with his 
Regiment to England. He spent months on man- 
‘euvers and training and also where he met his 
ature wife, His regiment the RCD's (Royal 
Canadian Dragoons) an armoured corp, were 
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then shipped to Sicily, from there they were in 
‘combat up through Italy and Holland. He was in 
Holland when the war ended. In all he was over 
seas for five yeas. Before returning 10 Canada 
however, he marsied Ivy Turner in Brighten, 
England on Nov. 2, 1945. His regiment returned 
to Canada in February, 1946; his wife following 
With other war brides in August 1946, 

‘We lived on the family homestead, which was 
somewhat of a surprise to me. There was 20 
running water, no power and no indoor plumb- 
ing (things I had been used to in England) but 
things turned out well. We had thee children all 
bor in Tisdale, Sask. at St. Therese hospital 

After the homestead was sold, Wes tied to 
make a goof things on Veteran’s Land Act, land 
in the Preston district, After hard work and bad 
Tick with craps he went and found work, first in 
the ol fields im Alberta, then a mining company 
in Uranium City, Eldorado Nuclear. His family 
then joined him there in 1987 and they made theit 
home there, After working for the company 19 
years, he fought a two and a half year battle with 
‘ancer and passed away on Dec. 12,1976 atthe 
age of 57 

My daughter and [stayed on in Uranium City 
until 1981 when the mine closed dovn, Our 
daughter, Doreen married Mark Pieard and they 
have two children, Chandra and Brendan. They 
live in Regina, Sask 

‘Larry, the oldest son, went 10 play pro~ 




















hockey, married a giel from Tulsa, Oklahoma, 
USA and they also have two children Brett and 
Christa. They live in Bixby, Oklahoma where he 
has a business now. 

‘Robert, the youngest son, is now in residence 
in Edmonton, 

‘Wes's mother, Mrs. Owen Melntye, is still 
living in Calgary, Ala, atthe age of 94 His elder 
‘brother Roy and sisters Alba and Beryl also live 
in Calgary. Muriel ives in Kamloops, B.C. and 
‘Mabe! lives now in Arborfeld, Sask. 

Those were very happy years we spent in 
‘Armley with good friends ‘Andy and Mary 
Rowell, the Richards, the Jones Family and also 
Owen and Kay Hanna, Everyone around the 
slstict were very friendly. T really miss those 
days and at times wished we had never lft. will 
never regret leaving my home country to lve in 
‘cha fiendly district as Armley and Raving such 
‘wonderful husband 








FRANK BENJAMIN McINTYRE 

Frank Benjamin Melntyre, son of Owen and 
Ealith Greta Melntyre, was born April 2, 1921, 
‘youngest son of a family of seven, four sisters 
and two brothers. [attended Manlius School and 
‘worked for various farmers in the district. My 
childhood memories are happy ones of socisiz~ 
ing in the community and various church 
activites, but above al else, the visis of relatives. 
However, [cannot say as T'grew up that farming 
appealed to me as a lifetime vocation. T was 
always more interested in mechanics. 

‘When the Sesond World War broke out 1 
enlisted with the Arined Forces and was stationed 
in various cities in Saskatchewan, Alberta, 
Gntario, Quebec and Nova Seotia before going 
overseas, where I saw service in Britain, France, 
Belgium, Holland and Germany. Iwas wounded 
in Antwerp, Belgium, When the war ended I 
feturned 10 Canada in December, 1945 and 
received my discharge in 1946, 

During the course of my Canadian training, 1 
ret my wife Rose in Lethbridge, Ata, her birth 
place, and after my discharge from the services, 
tve were marred. 

We lived in Lethbridge, where with the 
encouragement and help of imy wife, I setled 
down to working and atthe same time to furth 
my education, I received my certificate as a mas 
{er plumber and gas fitter and worked in my own 
business for about four years after which I joined 
the City of Edmonton Bylaw Enforcement 











Department as an inspector and worked there for 
28s years, attaining the position of assistant 
‘supervisor. In September, 1983 1 took an early 
retirement, These had been very good and 
rewarding years, with both of us working, we 
‘were kept very Busy, as we didnot havea family. 
My wife devoted her time to a carcer, first in 
photography and then as a medical assistant, A 
{reat deal of our time was still devoted to far~ 
thering our education in our various fields in 
‘order to keep up with modern technology 

We are now enjoying the fruits of our labors 
with time to devote to our hobbies, volunteer 
‘work and travel and I even find time to partci- 
pate in my Favorite active sport of golf. 

1am fortunate enough to still have my mother 
living. Lam sire she as filed in all the various 
<etals about the joys and hardships of a Home 
stead Family Lif, so I will not elaborate on any 
ff these memories. Suffice it to say there were 
‘ificult times but we al seemed to be of a hardy 
Stock of survivors. 








HUGH MeINTYRE 
submited by Mabel (Melntyre) Pickersgil 

"Hugh was born at Keyes, Man Mareh 17,1890, 
to John and Mary Melntyre. In 1907 Tohn, Hugh 
and brother Will and Frank Wright came to the 
Riverstone district, The Melntyres all took 
homesteads in the Riverstone district, while 
Frank Wright took land in the Manlius district 

“Hugh's land was NW 34-47-15 W2. Will's 
was across the road from Hugh's, SW 3-48-15 
‘W2, John’s was NW 28-47-18 W2. 














2, Maghtlenyt, 2. sonn Barron, Grover Hanna 


Both Hugh and Will had oxen to start out 
with, Later Hugh got @ team of mules. In 1910 
John went back to Keyes and got Mary, Jim, 
iMildeed and Isabel, Will married Mabel Thomas 
Mildred maried Ivan Hollingshead. Jim married 
Alma Magee and Isabel married Norman 
reader. 

‘Hugh sold his land in the late (wenties to 
Laverne Mitchel. He moved on to Earl Lee's 
place fora few years and farmed with Will 

‘My dad, Oven Meiniyte, and Hugh used to 
be at our place a fot. used to have preumonia 
and asthma a lot and Hugh set up a good many 
nights and rocked me. 

‘Mary died in 1916 and is laid to res at Fern 
Glen Cemetery. 1n 926 John returned to Ontario 
and passed away therein 939, Hugh passed away 
Suly 19, 1987 and is lad to rest at Fern Glen 
Cemetery 





WILL AND MABEL McINTYRE 
submitted by Thelma McRae 

“Mrs. Melntyre was Mabel Thomas of Cypress 
River, Man, She came tothe Tisdale District with 
her parents, Mr. and Mrs. Richard Thomas, in 
1915, Mabel taught school in Tisdale and at Fern 
Glen, Sask. 

She met and married William Meintyre Feb. 
10, 1920. She was married at the home of her 
sister, Mrs. Clare Kendrick, on the farm at 
AAnmiey 

They lived in the log house on Will's farm, 
four and a half miles west of Armley town inthe 
Riverstone School District on the banks of the 
Carrot River 

Mabel always boarded the teachers who 
taught atthe Riverstone School. She belonged to 
the Orange Lodge, the ladies department. Will 
belonged to the Orange Lodge and was King 
Willie and rode the white horse. 





Mabel and Wi Meh, 


He farmed at first with horses then later had a 
tractor and machinery to go with it. Mabel was 
noted for her team of horses and travelled all 
‘ver with the buggy inthe summer and the high 
topped cutter in the winter. Their first ear was an 
‘Overland. Mabel took it out in the pasture to 
Tear to drive 

They retired from the farm in 1952 ro Prince 
Alber, Sask. ‘They ran a rooming house for 
Several years. Will did odd jobs around the city 
unt his health failed. He spent several yearsin 
nursing home and passed away in August, 19 











Mabel moved into an apartment. She did 
some traveling, going to England and Europe 
tice. When her health started to fal, she moved 
{to Carrot River where her two nieces and nephew 
live. She lived in a house for a year and then 
‘moved into the nursing home in Carrot River in 
1982, where sheis residing now. She will be 89 on 
Feb 10, 1986. 


GORDON McKENZIE, 
submitted by Bob Wallis 

Gordon's home was at Froude, Sask, About 
the fll of 1939, he eame to this district for har 
vest. He got work at William Breadner’s and 
Sayed forthe next couple of years, 

He enlisted at Regina in the R.C.A.F. and 
tsained as a Navigator and with his commission 
‘of Flying Officer, was posted to the ferry com 
mand. Gordon was reported missing on duty and 
Tater presumed dead 





MERREL LESTER McKENZIE, 
1s told by neighbours 

In 1925 Percy Charles MeKenzie filed by 
proxy on the NE 30-48-14-W2, subject to right 
‘of way forthe CPR, for Merrel Lester MeKenzie 
of Brownlee, Sask 

Lester was born in 1896 at Hartland, New 
Brunswick 

He took up the homestead in 1925 after the 
drainage ditch went through and received his 
patent in 1930, less ight of way of the Tufnell to 
Prince Albert branch of the Manitoba and 
Northwestern Railway. He batched until about 
1980 when Nina came to be his housekeeper 
Some of their nearest neighbours were the Mil- 
lets, Alex Kingsley, Roman and Elmer Brown. 

They lefe the community in the mid 1930s 
Manny Swedburg acquired the land when Lester, 
[Nina and their three children moved away. 


JAMES McKIBBON 
‘Submitted by wife Mildred L. Kitching 

‘Tames, the son of William and. Margaret 
Campbell’ McKibbon, was born Apel 2, 194 in 
Tisdale, Sask. There were family problems and 
Jim lived with is aunt and uncle, the Days, while 
ine was growing up and going to school. 

‘At age 19, fe went 10 Minnesota, North 
Dakota, USA and worked on road construction 
with his paternal grandfather, During. the 
‘depression, he went to Chicago, ilinos, where 





hhe got into highway transportation driving @ 
truck, which he owned and operated. 

“imand I met in Chicago and were martied in 
194i. He retired from trucking in 1965 and we 
‘moved to Oregon, bought a farm and went into 
the business of raising chicken fryers and catle 
‘util shorty before he died in April 1980, 

sim was never a veteran, a he had received a 
skull racture in an accident prior to the wat, 
‘hich put him in a 4-F classification 

Jim had one son from a previous marriage, 
who is living with his family in. Vancouver, 
‘Washington, USA. 














ALEX AND LILA (WICHERT) 
MeKILLIGAN 

Alexander Frain McKilligan was born to 
Alexander Duncan and Catherine Iabella (Watt) 
‘MeKilligan on Dec. 28,114 in Loverna, Sask. He 
received his primary schooling in Smiley, Sask 
His parents rented thee farm and moved 0 Brit~ 
{sh Columbia where he finished his schooling, 
‘They eventually moved back to Smiley 

‘When Alex was 19 he farmed the cleared land 
fon NE 21-47-14-W2 for two Years. He went to 
Ontario with his parents and worked until 1932 
when he returned to the prairies to help his dad 
farm. He rented a quarter near Driver fora few 
yetss trading his help for the use of his father's 
‘machinery. In 3954 he purchased the Family farm 
fand from then on raced harness horses and 
farmed 

‘He married Lila Foulds on Dec. 5, 1942. Lil 
was the third McKilligan bride to come to the 
farm, Mrs. Charles MeKiligan was the first and 











‘Mrs. Alex MeKillgan Se. the second. Alex and 
Lis had four children, Dianne, Geraldine, Car~ 
‘line and Alexander. For a few years we had 
three generations of McKilligans in our house 
hold 

Alex loved sports and gave much of his time 
to whichever was his current interest, hockey, 
curling or horse racing. He drove harness horses 
fon a Saskatchewan circuit until expanded t0 
larger cities in Alberta, Saskatchewan and Man~ 
itoba, leaving out the local towns such as Kin 
ersey, Kerrobert, Rosetown and Eston. Lila 
land the children would go along every summer 
‘uring schoo! holidays to help took after the 
horses 

Tn 1961 Alex moved his family to Kindersley 
land rented his farm to Bill Swan, He rented & 
large barn one mile west of town where he Kept 
his horses in winter and went racing all summer. 
Lila went to work for Eatons in 1963. Geraldine 
and Caroline helped their dad with the horses, 
Whilein Edmonton waiting for the races to start 
Alex lft the girls o take cae ofthe horses. There 
‘were many families on the itcuit who ate very 
‘00d friends so we knew they would protect and 
help the gis. 

‘Alex came to Kindersley on a Saturday after~ 
‘noon with fellow horseman and Sunday morn 
ing left for Edmonton, calling in atthe farm at 
Smiley to pick up feed for the horses. There he 
collapsed from a heart attack. 

Dianne lives in Medicine Hat with her six 
children. She worked on pipelines, with her own 
trem, unt lack of work shut the company down, 
Geraldine (Elvin ""Scoope"” Leeper) and chil” 
dren, Shelly, Sharon and Gregory live on 
Quilzhena Ranch in British Columbia. Caroline 
(Kenneth Farmer) and children, Danna and 
Blair, lve in Kindersley. Ken works inthe body 
shop. Alex is in Burnaby, B.C. working for 
Marine Auto Electri 


“Memories of Alex MeKiligan 
submitted by Gordon Pearse 

When Alex McKilligan farmed the NE 
21-47-14-W2 in the eazy 1930's cural Saskatehe- 
‘wan was full of poor but enthusiastic young 
people. Alex, being a congenial youth, fitted into 
Such a group at Silver Stream so very well. He 
Pitched for our ball team for some three sum= 
mers, and many of us remember him fondly and 
With mieth, Alex was about 20 at the time but 
looked even younger. So, after our senior ball 
team lost ou at the annval Armley sports day, 
‘Alex elected to play with the Armley junior team, 





























Mr. Joe Sorrel, hotel owner and entrepreneur 
general ofthe village, protested vigorously that 
he was too old. Alex was even more adament 
claiming that “Fe had just turned 17”, Certainly 
his looks didn’t deny it, s0 Alex played, 

Either by aesident or design that Armley 
sports day coincided with the opening ofthe beer 
parlors in Saskatchewan, an otcasion we young 
fountry bumpkins had been looking forward to 
With thirsty anticipation. That night found us 
fist in fine, Mr. Sorrell was to have the last word, 
He woulda’ let Alex in his pub claiming he was 
too young: for, by his own admission that very 
afternoon “He was only 17 ears of age”. Joe 
was the right nationality to have @ long and 
‘austic memory and never did Alex gain entrance 
to his pub. Any endeavor to do so was always 
terminated by Mr, Sorrell’s gravelly voice shout 
ing, “Hout side you, houtside!". Disenchanted, 
‘Alex would retreat tothe raised board side walk 
feast of the hotel, to st in the shelter of some box 
flders planted by some thoughtful forefather of 
the village, We would take turns carrying him out 
‘glass of beer. He spent some time there; Armley 
was ou closest watering place and transportation 
was limited in those horeid? thirties! The side 
walk has disappeared along with most of the once 
Hlourishing village of Armley. Nor have the elders 
done that wel. Those of us, then gay (old mean: 
ingof the word) young blades, who havesurvived 
the march of time, still refer to them as 
“MeKillgan’s Maples" 

‘Alter Alex's dispersal sale of horses and farm 
machinery, he returned to Smiley, but not before 
his male friends had tendered him a farewell 
party tha for years was discussed with merriment 
by the participants, but always with reservations 
Dbyour chureh going elders, Indeed, we remember 
Alex fondly and with mirth! Alex was one of 
those fortunate people that many wil find easy to 
remember 














VELMA (McRAE) McKINLEY 
submitted by Phyliss (McRae) McKinley 

‘Velma was 14 when we moved from Regina to 
Silver Stream District, We had attended school & 
few blocks from home on paved streets. The 
‘move to our Uncle Pete's farm in 926 brought us 
niles from school over rough tals. We saved at 
Uncle Pete and Aunt Sarah's farm until our own 
litle house was built about @ mile away, sill 
farther from schoo 

‘When Velma was 17 she went to Regina and 
took a course. She was very lucky f0 get a job at 
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the Parliament Building when jobs were 
extremely scarce. She worked there for about 10, 
{ears and sent money home to us every month. 

‘Velma was the adventurous one and about 
1943 went 10 Ontario and worked in Toronto for 
a few years. There she met and married Jack 
MeKiniey,a war veteran, They ive fits in Col- 
lingwood ‘where their daughter, Marilyn, was 
born. They then bought a beauiiful acreage at 
‘Wastga Beach which is just out of Collingwood, 
Their daughter, Marilyn, and son, Rod (named 
{or our Dad), sil live in that area and still have 
the lakeshore cottages. There are six grand= 
chile, 

Velma died in 1982, I remember her as the 
ist generous person alays ebping someone 








GEORGE AND SARAH MeMARTI 

Inthe latter part of September, 1934, we came 
to the Dion Park district from the dust bow! 
grasshopper eaten area of Southern Saskatche~ 

‘We shipped all our worldly possessions, in 
{wo boxcars, to Ponirilas, Sask. Two young lads, 
from that area came with the boxcar 

'We drove up in a 1926 Model T Ford, which 
hnadthe back cut off, and a box built onthe back, 

















It caried four of our five children, our clothes, 
bedding, and lunch box. 

‘We stayed with friends at Carla for a week 
while we were locating a place to move into. 

'We were very fortunate to be able 10 move 
ino a vacant house in the Ditton Park District. 
There was a baen, a shed, a good well and good 
neighbors. We were only one mile om Ditton 
Park School, We had two children a that time of 
school ese 

‘George got ina few days threshing that fall, 
‘and we were able 10 get our firewood for the 
cutting, 

‘We had our own cows, horses, pigs, chickens 
and turkeys, We had our own milk, butter, meat 
and eggs. I might mention, our turkeys did very 
well on grasshoppers 

‘Al he neighbors shared their vegetables and 
canned fait with us. 

In fal, after the sloughs froze over, George 
got job on a baler, baling the grass that was cut 
Off the sloughs for hay, 0 send down to the dred 
‘out area of Southern Saskatchewan, 

He had worked only afew days, when he got 
blood poisoning in his hand, due toa scratch, so 
he had to come home, He went to the Doctor in 
‘Armley, belive it was Dr. Bigelow. He told him 
to bathe his hand and arm in hot water, to draw 
the poison out. Heused too hot water and burned 
his hand, s0 then he had a bura to doctor. 1 all 
festered up and was hard to hea. Te seemed with 
all of us, if we got a scratch or a burn that first 
‘winter we were inthe north, it would fester and 
Was hard to get healed up. T guess we weren't 
‘limatized 

‘Out mal came to Armley and Mr. Winter 
bourne brought our mail to Ditton Park post 
office, We grocery shopped at Zabosk’s store, 
Sometimes trading wood for groceries, then later 
at Armley Co-op. 

‘We shipped our exgs, cream, and pigs from 
Armley station 

‘George took a few pigs to Armley sation one 
spring day by truck, and coming home found that 
the Leather River was over the bridge at Dances, 
later the Roney place, and ne was only three miles 
from home, 40 he had to turn around and g0 
back, go round by Tisdale, New Osgoode, and 
Zenon Park to ge home. 

‘Our fist spring at Ditton Park, George 
rented 8 quarter section of land thre miles from 
where we lived, He tied the horses inthe old barn 
that first night and walked home. The next 
morning after walking back t0 g0 to work he 











ound our best horse had died overnight. We feel 
it had eaten some musty oats. That left us with 
just three horses, Mr, Otten saw George in the 
Field with just thee horses, so came over and 
‘offered im a horse to use. 

‘Our erop that year was mostly wild oats. We 
did get enough wheat off the land to make seed 
forthe nex spring 

The spring of 1936 we rented a quarter of 
C.N.R. land in the Ditton Park area with the 
‘option of buying. I hink it was three years later 
that we bought the place, 

‘We were sill just one mile from Ditton Park 
‘School where all of our children, including 140, 
ore, got up grade VII education, and some 
01 upto grade X by correspondence. 

‘Our children aso attended Sunday School 
every Sunday at Ditton Park School. There were 
Several Sunday School teachers. Iraught the ithe 
tots foe awhile. Lalo helped with the Farm Girls 
CC, We had two gies in the Farm Girls Club. 

‘We found we couldn't make a living farming 
‘a quarter section of land, so George rigged up & 
‘motor, with saw and grain crusher, on a flat 
eck. In winter he had ion a sleigh and in 
‘summer on a rubber tired wagon. He did the 
neighborhood wood sawing and etushing grain, 
He vias also the neighborhood mechanic. He got 
4 Government job inspecting bee hives for any 
disease they might ave and did that for two 
years. He aso played for dances at Ditton Park 
hal 

‘We lived in the Ditton Park District until 
December, 1985. Our two youngest children were 
ready for high school, Ditton Park school closed 
like many’ other country schools. Roads weren't 
‘always ploughed out to town so we decided 10 
Tent our quarter section for three years and come 
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to Didsbury, Alta. At that time our oldest son 
Was on the teaching staff here. It was no problem 
to get work here, Alberta has been very g00d {0 
usand instead of moving back to the farm atthe 
fend of thee years, we sold the farm. 

‘Our two oldest daughters Beverly and Joyce 
married Armley boys, and sil live in Saskatche- 
‘wan so we do get back to Saskatchewan once in 
Awhile. Our oldest boy Arthur and youngest boy 
Mervyn live in British Columbia. Our second 
oldest boy Clarence and youngest daughter 
Velma live in Calgary and our second youngest 
boy Kenneth ives here in Didsbury. 

‘We have been retired now for 15 years and 
celebrated our 60th Wedding Anniversary in 
‘August 1985, with al ou family being home. 


BERT McNAIR 

‘was born at Tisdale in May of 1943, third 
child to Duncan and Milly MeNair. We farmed 
five and a half miles north of Tisdale and during 
the winter of 1957 my folks moved tothe coast 0 
take temporary work and T moved to Silver 
Stream to live with my sister, Frances, who was 
employed as schoolteacher. We lived in the cozy 
Title teacherage onthe school grounds. 

Ti asa good winter. The other studentsin the 
School accepted me quickly. 1 guess it was 
because I could stl gt into trouble even though | 
vas the teacher's brother. There were three of us 
in grade VIM — Orval Arneson, Shirley Reid and 
‘myself. Brian Lloyd and Marvin Arneson were in 
grade VII and the Marshall boys held the grade 
Ni spot. We were the "seniors inthe school. 

‘We spent the winter playing the usual school 
yard games, but what I recall most was living on 
the steep banks ofthe river. We caried water to 
jpour down one of the rails and made one of the 
fastest slides Pve ever been on, Jump of a chunk 
of eatdboard and away you'd go, hoping that 
{you'd make it ta the bottom in one piece. 

"That spring the river created quite a sti. 
“There wae'a lot of snow and a fast spring so the 
next thing we knew we were flooded out of the 
School and out of the teacherage during the 
Spring break. Brian Lloyd and T spent & good 
‘many hours in his boat exploring the river area 
between their place and the school. 

The Lloyd family was kind of my second 
Ihome. [think I spent as much time there as I did 
anywhere. 

"The Reid family picked us up every Sunday to 
1g 10 church in Ridgedale. The drive over in their 
‘areen DeSoto was a highlight of the week 








Our brother, Far, used to come out from 
Tisdale on his litle Ford tractor, to vist us when 
the weather was right and he could get away. 
think those times we used to visit the Pearse, 
because ofan intrest Farl had there. 

‘When the folks moved back in late spring it 
was good to see them, but i recall, I stayed to 
finish out the year at Silver Stream. 

My slay inthe community was not very long. 
Since then Thave myself, one nto education and 
have enjoyed living and working in many com- 
rnnities. I can look back and say that Silver 
Stream was just right for me atthe time. At that 
age | had good opportunity to explore and many 
fine folks around to look after me. Thank you. 

1 married Frances Gauthier July 2, 1968 and 
wwe have two boys Joe! and Adam. At the present 
time we are living in Yorkion, Sask. We are 
Planning leave for New Guinea i late summer 
‘of 1987 where I'l be employed in the education 
Field seting up a curriculum in the teacher's 
college 


PETER AND SARAH McRAE 
submited by Edna (McRae) Hay 

‘My ateat-grandparents, John Archibald 
MeRat and Aane (McKinnon) MeRse, withthe 
family, left Glenelg, Invershire, Seoland it & 
sailing vessel and came to Canada in the cary 
iso's, taking It weeks to. make the journey. 
They cared sed for the land in thts Pocket 
They seed in Vitoria County, Ont. Great= 
Grandmother Anne Meise lived o be 108 years 
ofa 

‘Grandfather, John McRae, born in 1827, 
smaried Jes Galbralth and they had 12 chile 
Aen, My father, Peter Abert, was bor Nov. 3, 
1878 in Digby, Oat, He moved west to Resina 
‘vith his family fn 189 where his Tater Nome 
Seaded in Cottonwood District near Penss, 
Sask. John and Jesie MeRae are Durie in the 
Coltonwood Cemetery. 

Peter Albert McRae, 1878197, died in Fin 
lon July 6, 971 and is buried in the Tisdale 
Cemetery 

‘Sarah Dorinda (Gilman) MeRae (183-1949), 
wat bor in Ashton, Lowa May 5, 1883 and 
Tmoved fo Minneapolis, Minnesota as chil Se 
tied in Tisdale Hospital on Des. 28 1944, She fs 
‘ured in the Tisdale Cemetery 

My mother was graduate of Boston Conser- 
satory of Musie and taught music and art in 
shoals before coming to Canada 10 visit het 
Sister Georgia (Mrs Bud Conley) whete she met 





‘my father, who had a homestead inthe Lawson, 
Sask, disc. 

Peter and Sarah were married Aug. 6,198 at 
Bridgeford, Sask, by Rev. W. H. May, Pres 
byterian minister, They continued living in the 
Lawson distiet for five years, during which time 
ty brother and I were born — (ane) Edaa Vin- 
fetta, Aug. 7.1914 and George John, Avg. 7,115, 

in 1918, the family moved to Tisdale. My 
father bought land in the Florentine District — 
‘WY/10-46-4-W2, though we continued to livein 

wn. During this time, he ran a dray and carried 
he mail by Model-T Ford from Tisdale 10 
Ravine Bank via Meteor, Pontrilas and Saskhar. 
During thei stay in Tisdale, Mother was organist 
in he Presbyterian Church and taught piano and 
singing lessons. 

In September, 1919, Alta Jean was born. She 
died at six months during the influenza epidemic 
land is buried in the Tisdale Cemetery beside my 
‘mother and father 

In 1921, my father bought the N.W. 6-47-14. 
Ww? in the Silver Stream district. Later ne bought 
the southwest quarter, with the Crooked River 
meandering on and between both quarters. Our 
Farm was named River Grove Farm and an open 
farea on the South quarter became a popular 
picnic site with the May 24 picnic Becoming an 

‘George aid 1 went to Silver Stream school 
some three and one half miles distance — by 
horseback, pony and cart, and in winter pony 
and tobogean 

Farm life did not come easy to my Mother but 
she continued with her music and painting. She 
took prizes for her paintings at both Tisdale and 
(Connaught Fairs. Many young people inthe Sit~ 
ver Stream and New Osgoode districts took piano 
lessons from her. Countless happy hours were 
spent directing local drama groups, helping with 
music, Christmas concer, ec. 

Feather was an Old-Time fiddler and he and 
Mother often played for dances and house parties, 
And we hed many house parties in our home. 

‘My father had a steam-threshing outfit and 
several years he shipped it to Alberta where he 
threshed — one year 41 days with only a loss of, 
































half a day — then back to our distrit where he 
twas Known fo thresh stacks a late as Nov. 15th. 
The threshing crews travelled from farm to farm 
and worked from dawn to dusk. Many years later 
‘while visiting my cousin at harvest time where 
‘combines were making quick work, T remarked 
that harvest time hed lost its enchantment, to 





which she replied she could do without the 
fchantment and extra cooking for large crews, 

“There was always plenty of work to do but we 
managed fo find time to read books, do home- 
work and practise piano. Our Sunday Schoo! 
Teacher was our Mother and the course was 
"Sunday Sehool by Post” Our supply of reading 
came from the “Travelling Library.” 









ack: George and Edna, Font: Peto ané Sarah McRae, 


The outstanding events of the year were the 
(Christmas concert and the Silver Steam or Con 
naught Fair of which both of my parents were 
directors at onetime of another 

"About 1926, my father's two brothers, Dan 
and Rod MeRae, bought land close to ours, 
increasing out immediate clan members to 10, 
namely Unele Dan and Aunt Gertie, Uncle Rod 
fand Aunt Laura, Velma and Phyllis, and several 
years later, Jean, This brought about a family 
Felationship which had been unknown to date 
The three brothers worked well together and the 
wives and children enjoyed the companionship. 

ones life was often difficult but there wasa 
wonderful feling of neighborliness and caring in 
the community. When my father was rushed to 
hospital for an emergency operation at seeding 
time — neighbors and friends arrived with trac 
tors, seeders, te. and in one day proceeded to 














put the crop in. The ladies were there too — 
making sure there was plenty of food, 

We always observed a quaint formality. 
Women rarely ealled other women by thei fist 
name — always Mrs, So and So. The one excep- 
tion was with Mother and my’ aunts who were 
called by some — Mrs, Pete, Mrs. Dan and Mrs 
Rod, 

‘A young Scottish git! by the name of Jean 
MacDonald came to work in our district and one 
night a week she came home with us from school 
and stayed overnight. Mother gave her piano 
Tessons and in exchange she gave George and I 
and my two cousins, Phyllis and Velma, High- 
land dancing lessons” After the lessons were over 
she entertained us with daning. She knew about 
36 different dances and had won several medals, 
in Scotland. She eventually made a name for 
herself in dancing in Canada, 

In the carly 30°s, Father sold eight head of 
cattle and bought ou first radio, a mantel model 
‘This opened up a whole new world t0 us — Lux 
Theatre — Jack Benny — Fibber MeGee and 
Molly — Foster Hewitt's Saturday night hockey 
broadcasts. I well remember that George and 1 
were not too appreciative of the three-hour Met 
ropolitan Opera programs which my mother 
insisted on listening to every Saturday afternoon, 
(OF interest isthe fact that many years later, het 
srandson, Peter MeRae listens to the same pro 
Bram from New York City 

1, Edna attended Business College in Prince 
Abert. T went to Flin Flon, Man, where I was 
stenographer for the T. Eaton Company. There] 
‘met Donald Alexander Hay and three yeas later 
Wwe were married. He was an accountant at the 
Hadson Bay Mining and Smelting Company and 
has been retired for a number of years. We still, 
live in Flin Flon where we are both active in our 
Presbyterian Church where Don is Clerk Emer~ 
ites and I sng in the choir 

We have three children, Donald George 
(April26, 1945), Heather Margaret (April, 1948) 
and Mary Louise (Dec. 31, 1950), 

Donald graduated from the University of 
Manitoba and afte teaching for atime went into 
the Computor business. He married Joan John 
son, anurse, and they have four children —Scott 
Geoffrey (1969), Laura Jennifer (97) and wins, 

sn Gregory and Joy Rebecca (973). They have 
lived in Brandon, Winnipeg, Calgary and now 
Ottawa, 

Heather graduated from Grace Hospital, 
‘Winnipeg as an RN and nursed in Winaipes and 














Flin Flon, She married Donald Robbins, @ Struc 
tural Engineer and they have three children 
Jason Craig (97D, Brenda Louise (1974) and Lisa 
Dawn (1980). They have resided in the Yukon, 
Flin Flon, Winnipeg and at present live in San 
ford, Man, and commute to Winnipeg to work, 
Mary Lou graduated from Southern ATberta 

Institute of Technology as a Medical Records 
‘Technician. She worked at the Health Sciences 
(Centre and Arthritis Society in Winnipeg and the 
{General Hospital in Fin Flon. She married Vie 
tor Sidi, a geologist and they have two children 
~ Lisa Anne (1982) and Michael Peter (1983), 
They lve in Flin Flon 

‘George went to Flin Flon in 1938 and worked 
for the Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting Com= 
pany for over 30 years, He served with the Royal 
‘Canadian Air Force overseas as Fk. Lieut. during 
the Second World War. In 1945, he married Mary 
‘Cheney in Preston, Lancashire, England, George 
‘and Mary had two children — Peter Edward born 
in Preston, Lancashire, England (1946) and Bar 
bara Louise born in Flin Flon, Man, (948). 

eier attended Carlion University in Otcawa, 
Where he earned an Honours B.A. in Political 
Science, and the Ottawa University where he 
earned a Law degree, He is a member of the 
‘Ontario Bar Association and is employed by the 
Department of External Affairs in the legal =~ 
tion. Peter married Janice Harwoad-Jones of 
(Ottawa and they have two children, Peter Allister 
(0968) and Paul Hamish (974). Peter has had 
Postings of two years each 10 Geneva, 
Switzerland and Havana, Cuba and his family 

‘companied him to both places 
Darbara atieaded both the University of 
Manitoba and MeMastet University in Hara 
ton, Ontario, obtaining a B.A. in English from 
the latter. She worked in the public Feld in 
Regina and then in Calgary after marrying Gien 
MacLellan of Flin Fion. A’ daughter, Jennifer 
Mary, was born thee (1972) and the family sub 
sequently moved to Northern B.C. and then 10 
North Vancouver, where another daughter 
Melanie Anne was born (975). The family spent 
2; years living in Madrid, Spain, where Glen 
was employed, returning to North Vancouver in 
1980, Barbara obtained an M.A. in Comm 
tions from Simon Fraser Univesity, in 1983. At 
the time of writing, Glen is Chief Instrument 
Engineer at Key Lake and they are residing in 
Saskatoon, 

George McRae retired in Tisdale and died 
Nov. 9, 1983 and is buried in Tisdale Cemetery 
































ROD AND LAURA MeRAE 
submitted by Phyllis (MeRae) Loyd 

i 1926 my parents, Rod and Laura, came to 
Siver Stream from Regina, Dad's brothers, Dan 
and Pete, were already here and we bought 
‘quarter section near them. 

‘When we first came in June, our cousins, 
Edna und George, and Velma and , Phys, went 
swimming every day in the Crooked River which 
ran through Uncle Pete's farm. We soon learned 
toswim and bile itl raft to jump or dive oft 
‘That summer we picked wild strawberries as Fast 
as we could before they were ploughed under. 








When we moved to our own quarter we had @ 
small creck from which we hauled water for 
‘washing. We relied on rain water in the summer. 
Ice was cut and packed in sawdust for summer 
tse, very hard work. Wood for heating and 
‘cooking was also cut and sawed by Dad. 

‘We ot our groceries and malin Leacross and 
later ip New Osgoode, a very long drive with 
horse, especially i the winter 

[Laura had always been a city gil so the hard 
life on the farm must have been extremely ditfi- 
cult, However, she learned to drive the horses 
very capably and once opened the kitchen win~ 














dow and shot two partridge which we ate for 
supper. She was also a wonderful cook and 
Seamsties, Only the necessities were bought in 
those days. 

Rod had been something of an athlete as @ 
young man, and was known in baseball and 
furling crcies in Regina. He farmed at Pense, 
Sask, before retiring to Regina and eventually 
coming here. 

Tn about 1946 they moved 10 Ontario where 
‘Velo lived and resided there for theres of their 
Tes, 

Velma: see Velma McKinley history 

Phyllis: see Phyllis Lloyd history. 





BILL AND CARMEN (STRINGER) 
MEACHEM 
submitted by Ethel Meachem 

‘Bill Meachem and Carmen Stringer were 
smartied on Nov. 20, 985 and ved in the Moose 
Range District until selling their land and pur 
chasing land four and one half miles west of 
Aylsham where they still reside. Carmen's 
‘mother, Mrs. Mildred Stringer, was the daughter 
of the late Mrs, Parcher, who was a mid-wife to 
‘many in the Armley, Cariea, Aytsham, Moose 
Range Districts as well as Arborfield. 





iam andCamen Messhem 50 eeiersary 


Bill and Carmen have three children; Edith, 
Mildred and Harvey, 

Edith and her husband, Les Hendricks reside 
at Marshall, Sask, They have three sons, two 
dlaughters-in-law and three grandchildren 

Mildred and her husband John Froese live 
west of Codette and have two daughters 

“Harvey Meachem lives on the same farm as 














his parents, with his wife Betty and theie two 
children. Harvey has taken over the farming 
operations since his Dad retired several years 
250, although Bill ill enjoys helping out when 
he an with odd jobs around the farm. 

‘Carmen keeps busy with a big garden and 
belongs to the Rebekah Lodge, as well as the 
United Church women's eroup, 

'A Sth Wedding Anniversary colebration was 
held for this couple on Nov. 23, 1985 in the 
‘Aylsham Complex, with some 148 relatives and 
friends signing the guest book. Musical enter~ 
‘ainment, skits and a lovely buffet supper was 
enjoyed by all 





1W 31-48-14-W2 in 1932-33, 
He had the Poatrlas Hotel, 


ALVIN MILLER 
‘submitted by Gwen Rateltte 

My dad, Alvin Miller lived and taught school 
in the Silver Stream District for three years, from, 
1922 101925, 

Dad was born and raised inthe Wiarton area 
in Ontario, He enlisted in the First World War. 
‘Then when he was discharged he came to Sas 





katchewan with his brother, Harold, on harvest 
excursion. The following year he took teacher 
training at Prince Albert Normal School. His 
firs school was at Allanille, He was asked to 
teach at Silver Stream and was there three yeas, 
Hee bought NW 4-47-14-W2 while living there, 

These were happy years for him from all the 
stories he told of that time and of the district. 1 
meet old friends and students of his now and we 
have good visits He was invalved with sports and 
music. Among his papers isa treasured farewell 
from a pupil 

Dad and Mom were high school fiends and 
were married in 1926, in Ontario. They moved to 
Sylvania where Dad taught and fatmed, They 
‘were very active in community, church, and 
sports. Mom kept the home around Dad's pro 
fession and the family. Her bookkeeping stills 
‘were put fo use in the vatious clubs i the district, 

Four children were born to them. Gwen lives 
in Sslvaniay Marilyn in Castlegar, B.C.) Jack in 
Saskatoon and fan in Ottawa. These four kept 
‘things ively. 

‘We spent four years in Regina while Dad was 
in the Air Force and posted several places in 
Canada, 

Dad taught in Sylvania again, then retired to 
enjoy his tees and garden, hunting and fishing, 
Family and friends, He died of eancerin 1976 and 
Mom passed away in 1985 





MITCHELL FAMILY 
submitted by Kathleen Hanna 
‘Frank Mitchell was born in Alliston, Ont. He 
came west fo homestead in the Riverstone Dis~ 
twit in 1922, His brother, Laverne, moved to the 
same district in 1923; he purchased land across 
the road from Frank. Their land was along the 
banks of the Carrot River svhich posed a problem 
whenever the river flooded the river flats 
‘fier Frank and Laverne built anew house in 
their eldest brother, Roy, and their mother 
ame to ive with them, 
oy didn’t farm but helped his mother with 
gardening, chores and housework. Roy's hobbies 
‘were playing the organ and singing, oil painting, 
<rawing and making paper flowers. Roy was & 
‘slliner” by trade 
TLaverne'sfavorie pastime was playing pool 
Frank liked to curl and dance; he always 
rade sure that the Riverstone School teachers 
had a way to get to the dances in Armley and 
Ridgedale. Frank was secretary of the Riverstone 














School for several years. He was also a cabinet 
maker and brick ayer, 

‘Mrs. Mitchell passed away in July, 1933 
Frank then spent the winter of 1934-35 in 
Ontario, It-was here that he was married in 
February, thus bringing back his bride to his 
‘Saskatchewan farm. They later adopted a gid 
Virgie, who took part of her schooling at 
Riverstone Schoo 

The Mitchells stayed on the farm until 
Frank's desth in November, 1947 in the Tisdale 
Hospital. His wife sold the farm to Wes Lilliethe 
next summer and she and Virgie moved back to 
Ontario. Virgie Is married and sill lives in 
Stayner, Ont. Mes, Frank Mitchell passed away 
inthe late 1970s. 

Roy and Laverne retired to Ridgedale, Roy 
assed away in Nipawin Hospital May l, 1982, 
Laverne sold the farm; one farm went to Bill 
Kindrat; the other farm was sold to Mrs. Tout 
fond, and Laverne moved to Nipawin where he 
ied in the erly 1960s 

The Mitchell home and yard site stil sis on 
the banks ofthe Carr River, almost completely 
hidden by trees, Tt has been vacant for many 


























WILLIAM LAURENCE AND 
DOROTHY MOFFAT 

Lalurence was born May 16, 1903 at Saltcoats, 
Sask: His mother, Mary Ann McDonald, was 
born at North Uist in the Hebrides Islands of 
Scotland and his father, Andrew Moffat, in the 
Village of Bewick, near Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
Northumberland, England. Laurence grew up on 
bis parents farm at Saltcous. 

In the spring of 1929 he came to the Armley 
district, helping his sister and brother-in-law 
Nellie and Jim Rowell and a friend, Wate 
Stokes move to the atea, He then returned t0 
Wilkie, Sask. where he was working on the Bigh- 
way. That fall he returned 10 Rovell’s to help 
them dig.a well and put up some buildings. He 
‘gin went to Wilkie fo work but it was the sagt 
‘ofthe depression years and the wages fll rom $1 
‘a day to 20€ and jobs were very hard to find so he 
Fetured to Armley. Here he worked for Welly 
MeCorriston on Highway’ 35, called at that time, 
“the government road”. He drove a horse drawn 
maintginer. He worked, at times, for other 
‘eighbours, In winter he subbed, hauling wood 
{o Manlius School, to Jim Rowel's and toa few 
hhomes in Armley. He used MeCorriston's horses, 
and in payment did chores for them, 








(One winter his brother Bruce came to the 
district and they lived in Phil Boekenham’s 
‘Shack, one room with the bed in one corner and 
the table in another corner. The shack was just 
‘cross from Will Breadner’s place. When Bruce 
Ieft he went to British Columbia, came back at 
threshing time in 1939, then went (0 Saltcoats 
where fe married. From there he moved to Van 
Couver, B.C. where he worked for his brother 
Ten a the Vancouver Sun. 

Laurence shipped a small wooden grain sen 
ator by train fom the farm at Saltcoats. It Was 
‘mall enough that four teams could keep it going. 
It was made of wood and needed to be stored 
under shelter. Since he had none for ithe sold it 
ta Hainstocks at Arborfield 

Tn 1933 he drove Charlie Thomas’ one ton 
rain truck, doing custom grain hauling from the 
Separators for several farmers. There were very 
few tracks in the area and the roads were not 
reall it for them anyway. Inthe 30's the shes? 
‘was seizing grain for taxes so Laurence did some 
hauling for him, a job he did not enjoy 

“That fall he rented Charlie Thomas’ land, the 
Nv lo-#8-14 W2 and the NW 17-48-14 W2. He 
wet to Saltcoats and brovaht back four horses 
land a sleigh a trp that took him seven and one 
half-days, Sometimes he would travel al night 
and res the horses during the day. Tommy Bar~ 
Tow did chores for him while he was avay 

1, Dorothy, was born Dec. I, 1910 at Oxbow, 
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Sask. and came to the Armley area with my 
Parents, Ed and Eleanor Richards, in 19. I grew 
§up on my parents’ Farm west of Armley 

Laurence and I were married Feb. 14, 1934 
Our first home was small, @ kitchen, front room 
and two bedrooms. In winter when the ground 
Trove the house would shift and in the kitchen 
there was one place we had to put a board down 
fon the Moor to keep the draft out. The gas amps 
‘we used threw a good light when they were work 
ing well but if they weren't they were awful. We 
2801 the power in 1960. We raised five children in 
that house. In 1961 we bought a house with alot 
‘more room and putin sewer and water. 

A. good well was uncommon in the area but 
after three or four attempts we had one and 
Several families got their drinking water from i 

Most of our business was done in Armley at 
Saunder’s and Morris’ Stores. We sent to Eatons 
for clothes, 

Everybody kept cows, hogs and chickens and 
had a-garden. Most years there was some wild 
fruit such as strawberries, raspberries, chokeche— 
ris, cranberries and blueberries to be had for 
te picking. Threshing time was always very 
busy, long hours and fos of food to cook for 
hungry men, We theshed with a separator until 
the mid 40°s, Laurence did some threshing for 
Simons, Boxalls, Ramages and Perey Badger. 
[About 1946 we got our first combine which we 
bought from Leonard Hayward. We hauled our 
sain to Armley in a grin tank which held about 
2s0 bushels, usingasleigh and horses, When Ivan 
‘MeCullough returned from the war he did some 
hhauing for us with his ruck, Wehad some pretty 
fair crops 

‘When we were first maried we went to dances 
and card games in Armley but as our family grew 
‘we mostly stayed home. There were no cars 
driven winter as not many used anti-freeze and 
anyway the roads were not kept open. Sometimes 
wwe would walk to George White's, about hall a 
mile south, to listen to ther radio. 

Tn 1948 we bought the land we had been 
renting 

‘We had six children. Ruth Bileen, born Oct. 
6, 1938 and Hara’ tin, lived only a few days. 
‘She is Duried in Ridgedaie Cemetery. The chil 
<ren walked the one mile to Armley School in 
summer. When it got cold they took a horse and 
toboggan. Don caught the school bus tthe high 
way and took his high school in Tisdale. Later on 
the bus stopped at the gate and Lorna went to 
school at Ridgedale 





” 


We farmed three quarters of land until Ed got 
old enough to buy the land that John Sehitroth 
had homesteaded, When Don came back to the 
farm he bought George White's land across the 
road from our yard 

We started farming with horses and the old 
binder and finished with the combine and bie 
tractor. Laurence snd I retired in 1981 and live i 
Nipawin 

‘Mary Eleanor was born June 16, 1935. She 
attended North Armley School as wellas one year 
at the convent in Zenon Park, She was in the 
Farm Giri? Club with Olive Wallis and Mildred 
Staples as leaders. 

Mary moved ta Saskatoon where she worked 
a Mikado Silk. While there she Tearned much 
fabout fabric and became a skilled seamstres. In 
Saskatoon she met Roy Hastings who had come 
‘to Canada from County Donnega, Ireland. They 
were marred in the Nipawin United Church on 
San. 30,1958, They ived in Saskatoon fora few 
years before moving toa farm 40 miles north of 
Fr. St. John, B.C., t0 land that all had 10 be 
cleared and broken. The fist ime Mary sa their 
Tand she rode therein awagon with water coming, 
up through the floor. 

Maty and Roy’ have six children, David 
(0959), foln 0961), Dorothy 0963), Keith (965, 
Leta (968) and Allan (1970, 

Hazel Marlene was bora Oct, 6, 1938, She got 
all her education at North Armley School. She 
‘was also in Farm Girl 

‘When the family was growing up they would 
spend two weeks each summer at Waskesiu where 
‘One ofthe pastimes was watching the bears at the 
‘ump. Hazel is not fond of bears thoueh after 
hhaving met one face to face in the cranbeery 
patch 

In 1959 Hazel moved to Saskatoon where she 
worked at the University Hospital until 1966 
‘when she and brother Don moved to Edmonton. 
‘There she worked in the cafeteria atthe Royal 
Alexandra Hospital 

‘On May 31, 1968, in Edmonton, she marred 
Walter Atchison from Radium, B.C. Walter 
works as a trucker. They lived in Edmonton for 
Several years, Their childzen, Sharmon (969), 
Marvin (97D) and Irene (972) were born there 
They now live on an acreage a few miles from 
Rocky Mountain House, Alta 

‘Edward Wiliam Moffat was born Dec. 19, 
1939. He tok all his schooling at North Armiey 
Ed was in the #-H Grain Club with Bill Breadner 
48 leader, He did a lot of skiing, both cross 























country and down hill, onthe heavy old skis, lke 
planks held on with leather straps that were the 
fly kind we had then, He broke one of those 
‘planks’ while sliding’ down the river cut at 
‘Swanson’s. He enjoyed fishing which the family 
‘did on thet trips to Waskesiu and later to Candle 
Lake, After Tobin Lake was flooded, Bd, his dad 
‘and Lorna fished there 

Ed stayed on the family farm, In 1964 he 
bought the NW 15-48-16 W2 from V_F. Zoboski 
He enjoyed gardening and kept the yard clean 
and neat. 

Ed femained single. In 1981 he moved to 
Nipawin. On Aug. 8, 1984 Ed died, very sud~ 
<enly, while holidaying in Alberta. He is buried 
ft Mabel Hill Cemetery, Nipawin 

‘Lorna Margaret was born Nov. 14, 1980 at 
Nipawin. She started sehool at North Armley 
with Mis Es as her teacher. When the schoo! 
losed in 1961 she rode the school bus to 
Ridgedale 

Lorna loved animals. Her dad was raising 
registered Shorthorns and she used to halter 
break some of the calves. She also enjoyed fish- 
ing. Loraa was always growing things, collecting 
‘seeds and planting tres and flowers, and she stil 











Alter grade XII, Lorna attended Kelsey 
Institute in Saskatoon where she took a course i 
Biological Sciences as well as a short course in 
photography. She worked in Saskatoon, Calgary 
find Edmonton, 

‘On Nov. 29,1975, at Calmar, Alta, she mar~ 
ried Andrew Batclay who had come to Canada 
from Fife, Scotland. Lorna and Andy operate & 
dairy farm near Calmar. They have a dauahter, 
‘Sheena Lynn, born Sep. 25, 98 








DONALD AND SHIRLEY MOFFAT 

Don was born Sept. 5, 1943 in Nipawin. He 
took his schooling at North Armley and Tisdale. 
Some of his memories from Armley school days 
=the main winter transportation to schoo!, the 
hhorse and toboggan. Skiing behind the toboggan 
could make you late for school. The ratay plows 
Polished the road and it was easy to fish tal the 
{obogean as it had metal runners. Wren it upset 
theold work horse would ignore the “whoas” for 





about 100 yards, then stop, stand sideways and 
Watch until everyone was feady to go again 
wi vallking fo school onthe hard ridges of snow 
blown into the ditches by the rotary plows. 





—thetime the boys cut hard blocks af snow from 
a big drift and with them, blocked the toad in 
froat of the school. The teacher, Mr. Clapson, 
was not impressed snd the boys all got the strap. 
Mone Christmas concert when there was a play 
‘about a sick boy for whom the doctor prescribed 
{astor oil, In rehearsals he was dosed with water 
bout on concert night Aan Simons and Hazel 
Moffat substituted the real thing and the sick 
boy, played by Jim Lyons, did not have to act 
about the faces he made. 
the dog one teacher had used to cat erasers. 
‘Don was in the 4-H Grain Club atthe same 
time as Ed. 





‘Stacing: Jame, a, Gary, Seated: Shirey, Don Mota, 


Ate finishing schoo! Don worked on road 
construction, spent one winter in Whitehorse, 
Yukon and in 1966 he and sister, Hazel, moved 
Edmonton, There he apprenticed as a welder and 
obtained his journeyman’s ticket 

1, Shirley, was bora at Arborield, Sask. on 
Dec, 2, 192 to Robert and Signe Warner who 
farmed north of Arborfeld, [took nurses’ ain 
ing at the Vietoria Union Hospital in Prince 
Albert, Sask 

‘Don and 1 were martied Aug. 19, 1967 at 
Nipawin, We lived in Alberta for several years, 
first in Edmonton and then St. Albert. I didn't 
think Thad married a farmer but the spring of 
1972 found us moving back to Saskatchewan to 
farm with Don's dad and brother, Ed. When we 
arrived in the Armley district that spring we had 
no place to live. After abit of thought Don called 
fn his cousin, Lome Rowell, for help and we 
‘moved into his parents’ (Jim and Nelle Rowell) 











house. That fall we moved to Hudson Bay where 
Don worked in the bush for the winter. Inthe 
spring we moved a house aller tothe yard where 
Frank White had ved, 

Tn the spring of 1974, while in White's yard, 
‘we experienced, at frst hand, the flooding of the 
(Carrot River. The river was rising fast. On Sun 
ay morning we walked across the road, wearing 
shoes, 10 visit Mrs. Ethel Caskey, our neares 
neighbour. By noon that day the men were boat 
ing in Caskey"slane wth water over their knees in 
depth, We were hemmed in by wate, the ver to 
thesouth of sandals all around us where had 
spread out across the fields. We decided we 
would move out so that evening we boated 
through the fields, folowing the runs, to about 
‘one quarter of mile from Don's parent’ yard, 
‘Our yard didn’t food but we felt safer having our 
boys, Brian, four years and Gary, two, away 
from there 

‘We now liveon the NE 17-48-14 W2, the land 
thar George White Se, had homesteaded. We 
hhave three sons, Brian Gerald, born Tuly 16,1969 
and Gary Lee on Aug. 29, 1971 in Edmonton and 
Jamie Wade, born Oct. 5,1976at Nipawin, Brian 
land Gary spent some time in Air Cadets, Nipawin 
Squadron. Brian attended basic taining eamp in 
Penhold, Alta. All three boys have played minor 
league baseball and Brian was on the L.P. Millet 
[Bears football eam that went to the Provincial 
finals in 1985, Brian and Gary started school at 
Ridgedale, moved to Codette and then 10 LP. 
Miller Comprehensive High School in Nipawin, 
Bran graduated in 186 Jamie attends Codete 





BILL AND MINNIE MOHR 
submitted by Joyce Mohr 

‘Bill and Minnie Larson were married in 1908 
‘They farmed near Moose Jaw until inthe late 
1920's, when they moved tothe Manton place in 
Waterield. Bill's brother, Henry, and his wif, 
Alma, and family joined them’ around 1932. 
Some of the children attended Waterfield 
School. Teachers were Norma Sproxton, Susie 
Gerrish and C. C. Dymond. Later Bill's family 
‘moved east of Codette and then to Carrot River 
Henry's family settled on the Blackball place 

Bill and Minnie had 1s children of which 10, 
are living. They were: Evelyn (deceased); Mabel 
in London, Ont.; Marge in Victoria, B.C; Irene 
in Flin Flon, Man.; Helen in Calgary; Clifford in 
South Hampton, England; Mary in Moose Jaw: 








Bessie (deceased; Velma in Winnipeg; Vernon in 
Island Falls, Sask; Lorraine in Flin Flon; Wayne 
in Flin Flon and Nona (deceased). I believe they 
lost a baby between Helen and Irene. 

Bill and Minnie retired and lived ia Grafton. 
Manor, in Moose Jaw. After Minnie died, ill 
lived wich Iene, Bill and Minnie are both buried 
in Moose Jaw 


CARL (BUD) AND JOYCE MOBR 

‘Carl Lincoln was born Feb. 17,1923 in Dry 
den, Ont. He and a cousin, Buddy Kline were 
‘born the same time £0 the’ sisters called them 
‘buddies hence the name Bud, 

Bud's parents, Henry and Alma (Blexrud) 
‘Anderson ‘Mohr lived in Dryden, Oxdrift and 
Grosswod near Saskatoon where Bud stared 
School. They moved to Waterfield in the early 
1930's and he attended school there, along with 
several cousins, Bill Mohr's family 

“Times were hard and ne work here so he went 
to Now Westminister to his uncle's place. There 
‘wasmo work there either. On Nov. & 1980 he and 
(Dick) A. R. Blackall joined the Army Service 
Corp, Bud bought a Maybelle banjo with one of 
his frst pay cheques and he eeried it with him 
through three traning camps, overseas to Eng 
Jand, then to Belgium and when he was hurt, 
home again. He till plays that banjoin our band, 
In Belgium he stepped on a land mine and lst his 
right leg, below the knee, so was brought home as 
sn invalid in 1945. When Harry came home they 
bough land from James Down and started farm~ 
ing at Fern Gen 

Henry and Alma were sll iving on the J 
Blackall place so the family moved to the Fern 
Glen District, where Ken started school. 

‘Bud and i, Joyce Olive Yellan, eldest child 
of Bert and Elien Yelland, were married in my 
parents home Nov. 8, 1947. We lived in a small 
house we had built across the lane from the big 
house, where Harry and Doreen ive. 

1 1950-1 we built a new house across from 
Mrs, Rose Trimble, We bought three acres from 
Harry and then when he left we bought the 
‘quarter section, 

Hank and Mrs. Mohr lived in the big house 
for awhile, Hank kept pigs and chickens and 
‘Alma had a big garden, She loved picking berries 
and having neighbors infor coffee. In the winter 
‘we cleared a path down the hill ofthe Doghide, 
there were dozens of people and their families 
sliding down that hil. Many a wee pair of mits 
and socks Ma had drying over the resisters 























Howard and Marguerite Whenham and the 
Boxall boss, Jim and Grant, were frequent vis 
tors. Many a wild $00 card game we played 

‘When Henry died in 1961, Ma lived in town 
for awhile then she bought a house in Nipawin, 
across from Harry and extended the same hospi 
tality to the folks in Nipawin. Now sheis 89 years 
ld and lives in Pineview Nursing Home, 

Tremember the early years when we were first 
martied, there was Harry and Doreen, Howard 
land Marguerite Whenham and Don and Barbara 
Rusk (Mrs, Trimble's nephew). Don and Barb 
looked after Fred's house one winter so we nsed 
to travel, via team and sleigh tothe other newly 
‘weds for supper and card games, 1 rememb 
during a wet year, Bud and I taking a combine, 
land when we stopped on arise to look over the 
field we were stuck, Haying was done with an 
‘old horse rake tied behind the tractor. When T 
Stepped on the brakes too hard Bud flew off the 
Seat ofthe rake ard came on to the tractor with, 
te, Needless to say [learned 1 tread softly. 

im 1954 we bought a share in a cabin at Ma 
can Lake and have enjoyed a lot of days fishing 
find visitng there. Nieces and nephews learned to 
‘vim and fish, Now they bring their children 
there and they want to sleep on the top bunk bed 
ike their parents di. 

'My father died on Jan. 6, 1970 and Mom lived 
there (Perey the youngest and his family lived in 
the same yard) until she moved into Cedar Villa 
in Tisdale. Mom had lived in the same house Dad 
bull which they moved into on Dec. 18,1924 

Forester school teachers had alot of Yellands 
ta teach. AC one time, there were five families, 
Dick's, Tom's, John's Bert's and Bob's children 
‘a8 well as Bob Bone’s (Alice Yelland) attending 
School. Dora (Ms. Frank Pearse) went co Silver 
Sirean, 

‘We still get together a lot and the clan soon 
knows if someone isl or there is trouble. We 
sather for weddings, biethdays and such and 
tenerally Keepin touch 

Bud and | play in an old time band called the 
Versatles, Alfred Peterson plays the violin and 
Elmer Knutson plays an accordian. Bud of 
course ha his banjo, Usually, he plays guitar and 
































T'play bass or mandolin and sing. We enjoy 
rmecting people, especially seniors. We have 
played and sting for alot of Sth wedding anni- 

Bud enjoys good health generally, his back 
bothers him and his leg gets to be more of a 
burden ashe gets olde. 





We sold the land, but kept five acres and the 
hnouse. The yard and garden ae all we need 10 do 
in summer, Fall and spring we get up wood. We 
heat our house once again with Wood. Bud has @ 
tractor and snow blower to clear the yard, along 
with fishing, hunting and playing we are always 
‘ectpied and look forward othe rest of our ives 
together, hoping we remain in good health 
Footnote: Alma Mohs died in 1986. 





HARRY MOBR FAMILY 
Harry martied Doreen Jackson Nov. 12, 1947 
at Tisdale, Sask 


We farmed eight years at Runciman, on the 
farm previously owned by Jim Downs. While 
there we had three children, Don Richard born 
May 21, 1989, Carol Marie, March 8, 1951 and 
Marilyn Ann, April 26,1952, 





In 1956 we moved to work for Ned Pearse at 
Silver Stream. In 1960 we moved on to Nipawin 
‘where we stayed running bees for 2 years. In 1972 
swe moved to White Fox where we retired, 


(ue family, Don married Liz Rospad and 
they have thre girls, Brandy, Tara and Jolene, 
‘They are rnning bees at White Fox, Carol mar~ 
ried Brian McLeod of Nipawin. They have Sas- 
Katchewan Government Insurance and have two 
children. Chad in high sehool and Carrie in high 
Sciiool Marilyn is divorced and living at Rimbey, 
‘Alta. with four children, Charleyne Marie taking 
cosmetology, Curtis working out and Ricky and 
Lora are in public school, 


PEARL (COULTER) MOIR 
submitted by Tink Coulter 

Pearl was bora on Dec. 17,1922. She married 
Brice Moir of Levack, Ont, Beuce was employed 
by International Nickel of Sudbury, Ont. They 
had three daughters. Elaine was born in 1944 and 
married David Lynch. They reside in Toronto 
there Dave works for imperial Oil. They have 
two sons, Bradley (1972) and Michaei (975). Gail 
vas bors in 1948 and marsied Donald Landrie, 
They have @ daughter, Shannon (976). They 
{eside in Dowling, Ont. where Don works as & 
mechanic. Wendy, born in 1955, is married to 
Stewart Gordon. They reside in Dowling and 
‘own a garage in Levack. They have a son, Travis 
(i975) and a daughter, Megan (982) 








PAUL MORANT 
submitted by neighbors 

aul Morant was born in Quebec, of French 
descent, in 186, In 1910 he moved to the Armley 
District from International Falls, Minnesota, 
USA. That year, at age 44, he applied for patent 
on the SW i9-48-14-W2, He received his patent 
in 913. In IS he received the SW 21-48-14-W2, 
wiled to him by Micheal Sullivan, a friend who 
ane tothe disrit wth him and ed of er 

Paul may have had log shack at frst but in 
the late 1920's or early 1930's he built a comfort~ 
able lumber house on the southside ofthe Carrot 
River. Fora while nother man, Albert Mareat, 
lived with Paul ater his shack burned, Paul used 
tochum with Ben Pipher who was ancighbor and 
friend, 

He used to walk, carrying his pack on his 
back, to town for groceries and across the fields 
toMis. Bert Sisson who made buter for him, He 
shopped at Zoboski's Store in Armley. One time 
alter he and Mr, Mareau had done thei shopping 
land stopped for refreshment in Armley, they 
Started for home in the wagon. They gave the 
horses slap with thelines and they started with a 
jerk, toppling both men over backwards into a 
‘crate ofengs they had bought — scrambled exes. 

Paul prided himself on his horses which he 
armed with 

He was bachelor and he used to have house 
keepers, vo of whom were Marlene Barton and 
Marie Simons. 

Paul died around 1940. 








CHARLES AND FLORENCE MORGAN 
as remembered by Charlie and Bev. 

‘Charles was bora in London, England, Avg 
30, 888, where he was raised and received his 
‘education. Dad sang in boys’ choir in some of 
the large churches. We have books that he 
received as awards; he had a beautiful voice. 

Florence Cowdroy was born in London also, 
May 10, 1887. She was raised and received her 
education in London, 

On April 24,1904 they were marred. Before 
Tong they decided to come to Canada. Dad came 
firs, and Mom followed a short time later with 
their Baby daughter Amy. They first lived at 
Keyes, Man., for 1 years In 191, like so many 
others from’ the Keyes area, they moved 10 
‘Armley, 0 live on NE 1-a8-18 W2, Dad came 
fitstto get land, There were sx children now, and 








they travelled by train to Tisdale. They lived with 
the Al Ramsden family at Armley until an addi- 
tion was made tothe house, 

‘Asma! house and barn ina clearing had been 
built previously, at the southwest end of the 
quarter. They needed enlarging and repair. Once 
the house was ready the family moved in and 
began the task of clearing and breaking the land 
‘The trees and willows were mostly cleared by 
hand with an axe. Dad’s brother John helped 
With this fora while. There were two quarters to 
clear, the second being SE 15-48-15 W2. There 
Was & big garden every year, many hours were 
spent drying and preserving vegetables and fruit 
for winter us. In 1928 a shelter belt was planted 
around the present yard and a large barn was 
built. There were quite a number of cattle 
horses, also some hogs by this time. The house 
vas built in 1929 by Bill Olver. Our first actor 
Was a Massey Harris Pace-Maker. They farmed 
and lived here until 1946, 

They were both active in community affairs 
Dad was a director of the Armley Co-op, and 
served as chairman and secretary ofthe Manlius 
School Board. He was recognized by the Red 
‘Cross for his work in that organization, He drove 
taxi for the nurses in Nipawin for several yeas. 
Mom was an active member of the Armley 
Woman’ Association for many years, was presi~ 
dent for a term and worked on other committees, 
When the second World War was declared she 
ida fo of knitting, made quits and afehans and 
Inelped pack many boxes for overseas, They both 
worked hard, saved up and were able to take a 
stip to England to vist the relatives. 

‘After returning from England they made their 
home in Armley, where they had lived pre~ 
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viously, When Alex Rosptd owned the hotel 
they helped him out, After Dad passed away we 
had their house moved to our yard, so we were 
close by if Mom needed anything. Our family 
enjoyed dropping in to vist grandma, She devel~ 
‘ped heart problems so under doctor's advice she 
‘moved into Tisdale where she lived in private 
hhomes fora time. As her condition worsened, she 
sioved jato Sasko Park Lodge in Tisdale 

Dad passed away while visiting in Winnipes 
March 8, 1986, Mom passed away Jan 23, 1973; 
‘both are buried in Ridgedale Cemetery 

Their family are: 

Amy born Sep. 23,1905. See Green history 

alta born July 26,1909, marred Wellington 
MeCorrston, died 1934, 

Evelyn born July 
Groen, died 1948 

‘Walter born Oct. 29, 19. 

CCharlle born Des. 28,1916 

Doris born Sept 8 1918, married Nels John— 
son of Buchanan, Sask. in July 1946. They 
farmed but are retired, living in Buchanan. They 
have five children 

‘Sidney born July 1, 1920. 
‘Clara born March 6, 1926, See Martens his 
cory 





5, 1909, married Alex 








WALTER AND PEGGY MORGAN. 

‘Walter, the eldest son of Charles and Flor- 
ence Morgan was born at Keyes, Man. in 191 
‘The family moved to the Armley district in 191. 
Walter took his schooling at Manlius School. He 
‘was a great help around the farm, had a keen 
Sense of humor and loved to tease. Here are a 
‘couple of amusing incidents, 

‘One day Walter was going 10 town in the 
family Model “"T" Ford, and asked his brother 
Sid if he would like to go along. Sid replied 
don't cate™, Walter's reply “Well if you don't 
care, [don’t either” and aay he went to town, 

“Another time Walters dad was cutting gral 
with horses and binder, the horses stopped sud 
Senly and refused to move. Mr. Morgan got off 
the binder to find out what the reason was, There 
was Walter, sleping peacefully in the field of, 
brain He was blessed with the ability to drop off 
to sleep anyplace. 

Walter always had time for sports and 
enjoyed particulary, playing shortstop in base 
ball and goal in hockey. At one time he formed 
and coached a girls’ softball team, that became 
fone of the top teams in Saskatchewan, one year 
Tosing by only one run to being the top team. 














Waren Pagoy Morgan, Ot 2,195, 


‘When World War I broke out Walter joined 
the Royal Army Service Corps He went overseas 
land was posted (o-a Canadian Military Hospital 
His main job was fo drive doctors and nurses 10 
different hospitals on postings. He also drove 
patients to other medical centers. 

Walter met his wife-to-be, Peggy Porter, 
around Christmas time 1944. They were married 
(Oct. 2,945 in England. They made their home in 
Winnipeg since returning to Canada. 

‘Walter was a dedicated employee of Domi 
ion Motors for 33 yeas. Their home in 1950 was 
fom Donald Street in the area which was covered 
with water during the big flood. Peggy and son 
Ken spent a month with Walter's parents in 
‘Armley while he stayed behind o ook after their 
property. I was quite a job, cleaning the base 
rents of mud and silt after the water went down 

Walter died Dee. 13, 1984 

Walter and Peggy's Family are Ken, Dennis, 
Phyllis (deceased), Glenn, James and grand 
daughter, Melanie. They alive in Winnipes. 









CHARLES AND BEVERLY MORGAN 

1, Charles, was born at Keyes, Man, on the 
NE 6-15-12, Westbourne Municipality, Dec, 25, 
16. 

My parents, Charles and Florence Morgan, 
brother Walter, sisters Amy, Edith, Evelyn, 
Doris and I moved tothe Armley area in 1919. We 
settled on the NE of 1-48-15-W2, of the RM of 
Connaught, and later moved to the NW corner in 
1928. The only roads were teails through the 
brush and around sloughs as there was very litle 
land cleared 

1 started school in 1923; my first teacher was 
Mildred Melniyre, We walked to sehool most of 
the time. The last cree winters T drove a horse 
nd obogean. I enjoyed playing softball in sum 
‘mer and hockey in the winter. 

Twas always interested in the affairs of the 
‘community. Twas secretary of the Young Peo 
ples Club, the Men's Curing Chub, and the hall 
Committee. T was secretary treasurer for the 
“Manlius School District for 32 years. Iam chair: 
‘man of the Armley United Church Board a the 
resent time 

‘The winter of 1944-45, I worked for Stan 
Ranson as mechanic's helper. It was here I met 
the lovely Beverly McMartin. We were marred 
Dec. 15,1948 and after & short honeymoon, we 
got a job driving the nurses from the old Lady 
Gees Hospital tothe new Nipawin Union Hosp 

‘On April, 1946my dad took over this job and 
1 started farming on my own, We were mixed 
farming for some years; the last few it was strictly 
grain farming. We were janitors at Manlius 
School for several years. 











On April, 1965, 1 wasasked to operate aroad 
arader forthe RM of Connaught and accepted it 

This job lasted for 17 years, There were some 
‘exciting moments. On one occasion I drove over 
' bridge which was 20 or 30 feet above the water: 
four dys later ane corner fllinto the water. This, 
bridge was replaced by alow level bridge. While | 
‘was filing inthe approaches, every timber broke 
and the rear end ofthe grader fell into the Carrot 
River. Another incident, I was cutting scrub from 
the shoulders of the road, the grader slid down 
and upset on it's sie. Twas not injured in either 
Incident and very little damage was done to the 
arader. I was presented with a gift in the form of 
grader ata retirement supper at the RM build 
ing in 182 

T'remember the fireflies that used to fly 
around here. T would catch some, put them in a 
jar and watch them flash their lights, Taso 
Temember the prairie chicken making th 
drumming sound, and watching them dance on 
the summerfello. 

T, Bevery was born at Savoy, Montana, Sept, 
30, 1927. My parents, Mr. and Mrs. George 
McMartin were farming at Canuck, a small own 
In southwest Saskatchewan, We were three and & 
hall miles from the school, School was held only 
in the months without snow because of the 
Unpredictable storms in the wintertime. My dad 
took us 10 school with a horse and buggy. My 
memories of the prairie are the crocus and but 
tercups; thistles everywhere and picking cow 
chips forthe fre. 

‘Our family came to Ditton Park District in 
the mid diety thirties. attended Ditton Park 
School until June, 1946, 1 was a member of the 
Farm Girls Club, We learned to knit, sev. 
crochet and di some baking. The trip to Melfort 
Fair to compete with other clubs was much 
looked forward to. Our Sunday School superin- 
fendant was Mr, Emest Horney, a fine man. He 
later sang in our church choir at Armley United 
(Church. ‘The field day usually held at Armley 
was a big event. Mr, Archie MeDonald took the 
students 10 it i the truck box. My sister Joyce 
and Isang at amateur hours with brother Clar= 
fence or our dad accompanying us. Bill Hart was 
the master of ceremonies. I also sang with Lois 
Robbins and Mabel Wrigey late Isang with the 
Armley Church Choi. 

For my parents it was rough going, they 
deserve alot of edit, staying on the farm and 
faising thelr family of seven 

‘Alter [lft school I did housework for some 























ladies at Tisdale and Pontrilas, and in 1944 1 
worked for Frances Ranson, where I met Charlie 

We live in the yard where Charlie's parents 
lived. We have always had a big garden, with 
vogetables to can, also canned fruit and meat. It 
‘vas areal Blessing when we got our fist freezer 
bout 1965. Eas the barber, and did most of the 
Sewing for our family 

Toined the Woman’s Association in 946 and 
was a member of the United Church Women 
Me. and Mrs Jim Rowell very kindly gave me & 
ride othe meetings. When our Family was older 1 
taught Sunday School, looked after the church 
eral rll and was on the sick and visiting com= 

In 1966, to supplement our income, 1 began 
driving school bus. Our seven children rode the 
bus the first wo years: we went through a lot of 
homemade bread those days. 1 was the Firs ull 
time woman driver inthe Tisdale School Unit. I 
enjoyed my 16 years. The parents and teachers 
‘were great people to work with, always ready to 
help out. Charlie being grader operator was an 
assets I rarely missed a day driving. [had m 
field rips. One time, l along with daughter Mar~ 
ilyn and several other drivers made a trip to 
Richmond, Indiana; each drove anew school bus, 
back to Southey, Sask. My shoulders began giv 
ing me trouble in 1979, so December, 1980 1 
stopped being a fulltime driver, Lam now driving 
part time. I have always liked young people and 
[Us nice co keepin touch, In 1984 I worked inthe 
new Zeller’ store in Tisdale, work I rally liked 

[Tam a director on Connaught Fair Board, 
lerk of session for Armley United Church, con 
tact person and instructor for Cumberland Com— 
munity College. Charlie and I enjoy crafts, and 
txhibit atthe local fairy we sell our crafts atthe 
Farmers Markets. We curl with the Tisdale 
Seniors 

'A twister went through our yard Aug. 23, 
1986, breaking off 60 foot poplar tees ike match 
sticks. It demolished a grain bin and toppled a 
storage shed, 

‘Our four older children started their school- 
ing at Manlius, when the school was closed, they 
were bussed to Ridgedale and the driver was Ken 
Wilson 

‘Our children are 

Richard: born Oct. 12,1947, martied Sandra 
Wright of Leather River Distrit in 1971, They are 
in partnership in Northland Agencies Ltd. 
Tisdale. Their cildren are Troy ly and Curtis 9, 
both attending school in Tisdale 























Gwen: see Petrie history. 

Marilyn: see Desmarais history 

Dale: born May 5, 1953, married Darlene 
Charles of Rocanville in 1975. They have an 
acteage at Armley. They commute to Tisdale 
where Dale clerks at Macl-cods store. Darleneisa 
partner a¢ D. and D. Crafts which opened in 
May, 1986 

indra: see Christopherson history 

David: born Sept, 17, 1959, married Wendy 
Grandfield of Nipawin in 1983. They live on the 
‘Grandfield farm. David works at Fairburn Tire 
land Wendy works at Davis Rexall Drags 

Barry: born July 2, 1961, martied Nadine 
[Aden of Tisdale in 1982. Barry is employed at 
Dowell Schlumberger at Lloydminster. 


SIDNEY KENNETH MORGAN 

Twas born on July 16, 1920in the Tisdale area, 
the third som and seventh child af Charles E. (Sr) 
and Florence Morgan, 

took all my schooling at Manlius School. 1 
joined the Army in December, 191 and served 
With the Royal Canadian Armed Services Corps 
in Western Europe. Following my discharge 
from the Army, I purchased the parcel of schoot 
land S's 1-a8-Is-W2, which I cleared and et 
vated and later sold o George Clayton 

In December, 1948 married the former Joyce 
MeMartin of the Ditton Park District. We had 
‘one daughter, Sharon, born Oct. 4 199, 

‘Leaving the farm in 1986, ! began working for 
the United Church in various eapaeities and in 











yale ane Sis Moran, 


various locations; Fort Qu’Appelle, Sintaluta, 
Alberni, B.C. and Birtle, Man. Working among 
Indians for five years which I found to be most 
interesting. Another interesting experience was 
working fora blind dairy farmer at Neville, Sask, 
Following this L moved to Swift Current and was 
the manager ofa trailer court for two years. My 
Jas job before retiring in 978 was driving a water 
truck for four years in and around the Swift 
Current area 

Th August, 1976 I married the former Myrtle 
(Opheim) Jensen, Myrtle has one son, Dennis, 
living in Calgary with his wife, Mae, and son, 
‘Thane, who is presently attending the Southern 
Alberta Institute of Technology in Calgary 
‘Their dauahter, Twyla, is working tthe hospital 
in Medicine Hat, Alta 

My daughter, Sharon, is living in Wapella, 
Sask. with her husband, Richard Beutler. They 
have three daughters; Kim, 18, who plans to 
attend Wascana Tastiute in Regina and Stacy 
and Cindy still attending school in Wapella 

‘My interests in retirement are my family, 
church work, square dancing and watching vati- 
us sports. 


CHARLIE MORLEY FAMILY 

| first started in the banking business with the 
old Union Bank of Canada at Perdue, Sask., 
September 191. ef that bank in 1918 and joined. 
the Merchants Bank of Canada which was ul 
‘mately taken over by the Bank of Montreal in 
March, 1922 It was in the fall of 1926 when Twas 
in Tisdale, that I, with an assistant, established 
the sub-agency of the Bank of Montreal in 
‘Armley, coming fortwo days a week by train of 
by car ithe roads were open and passable. 

Daily service was begun in the bank in 1927 
and as branch manager, I moved to Armley in 
September of that year. In Janviry of 1928, 1 
‘martied Thelma Nix, who asa bride came to live 
with me inthe house built by Charlie Harvey for 
Which we paid SIS per month. Thelma coming 0 
Armley made the population a total of $0 souls, 
Our first daughter, Shirley, was born in St 
Therese Hospital in Tiedale, December 1928 and 
‘Yvonne followed in May, 1930. We continued to 
liven Armley until I think, 1991 when the bank 
was closed and in October ofthat year, we moved 
to the Bank of Montreal in Rose Valley, Sask 

‘A funny thing happened when Pat Hunt, 
Manager of the Tisdale branch and I, drove by 
‘ar from Tisdale to Armley to open the sub- 
agency. When but a few miles from Armley, a 














black eat crossed the road as we turned off the 
highway. Pat Hunter immediately stopped the 
car, without & word of explanation, turned 
faround and we headed back to Tisdale, all 
because of a black cat. Being Irish, Hunter was 
Superstitous about such things and he would 
hve no part in establishing the braach until the 
next day when we retraced our steps, this time 
without incident 

Living next door to us in Armley were Mr. 
and Mrs. Ramsden and their son; Mr. and Mrs. 
Oliver lived across the back alley and Bill did 
carpenter work. Mr. and Mrs, Zoboski lived 
tlose by where Vince owned and operated the 
seneral store; Mr. and Mrs. Bll Hunter and 10 
Sons were at the CPR station and Joe Sorrel, 
with his family, was operating the hotel. Walter 
Palmer owned the lumber yard and the office 
Where we did our banking for a time, There were 
two elevators and a blacksmith shop that later 
became a garage. The Nicklen family operated 
the pos offic i avery small building just back 
Of the hotel. There was a Miranda Family with a 
fel who wasn and around Armley when welived 
there. Percy Sims was the clerk of the RM. of 
Connaught and they lived afew miles south, 

“The Walls, C. Thomas, Breadner, Boxal 
Kendrick, Day, Siaples, Sison, Richards and 
McCullough families all farmed in the ates. 
amily named Duford moved in near Walter Day 
He was a race horse addict and started to raise 
‘hem. I think he moved to Ontario and I hear the 
‘name on occasion, taking inal the acing cicuits 
here 

While living in Armley, there were regular 
evenings, about once a week, when all the resi~ 
dents would play $00. Most often ic was in the 
CPR station. The agent at that time was Bill 
Hlunter who with his wife, Rose, had two children 

ied about seven to nine- All the children inthe 
Village attended Manlius School. 

‘Also for entertainment, we men used ro drive 
to Ridgedale to curl in the evenings. Charlie 
Thomas of Bill Boxall provided the transporta 
tion. In chose days when winter came, about the 
first week of November, all automobiles were pl 
under cover and stayed there forthe duration of 
the winter. The roads were never plowed as now, 
and somelimes we would have drifts of snow 
Several feet high. Hence, travel bY auto. Was 
impossible until Sometimes, mid May, before 
roads would be dried up enough to permit autos 
fon them again, 

Following my time in Rose Valley, moves 




















were made to Senlacy Swift Current and Limer~ 


ick, Sask., from where in February 1939, we 
‘moved to Winnipeg, Man. as an Inspector. In 
1942, a move was made to Inspection staff in 
head office, Montreal unc 195 when I went as 
Assistant Manager in a Bank of Montreal at King 
‘and Young Street in Toronto the second branch 
to head office, We moved in i947 to Manager at 
Port Arthur and in 1983 as Manager of the main 
branch in Calgary. in 1958, 1 was made Superin— 
tenvden of the Alberta branches, a position Theld 
tint April 1963 when [retired on pension alter 
nearly 50 years i the bank. We remained in 
Calgary, living in retirement from 1963 t0 1968, 
when we moved to Victoria, B.C. for reasons of 
health 

TI health came upon us again, both at the 
same time, Iwas hospitalized when Thelma had a 
stroke. We both gradually covered but in 1978, 
‘Thelma wished to be closer tO our (wo gies, 
Shirley living in Lindsay, Ont. and Yvonne in 
Montreal, We decided to move to Lindsay in July 
1978 where we were quite happy. Thelma’s health 
Kept deteriorating and eventually she passed 
aay in February 1979, 

T continued to lve in the apartment but ill 
‘health again caught up with me and [was back in 
hospital for March, April and May, 1988. Then 
‘back tothe apartment June land with the sid of & 
Rezistered Nurse, who remained with me from 
June to October, j gradually regained reasonable 
inealih, However, ame to the conclusion that I 
to longer felt up to continuing to live alone and 
maintain an apartment. Hence, 1 looked for a 
Fetirement residence and moved to the Tower of 
ort Hope, Nov. 1 1988, Here, Lam quite happy 
living without any responsiblity whatever. Three 
mealsa day, telephone and able TV, housekeep- 
ing of my room and bath are provided with avery 
spacious and well furnished lounge available 
‘This sa four storey building with an elevator and 
is reasonably close (0 the town of Port Hope 
business section. 

‘Our daughter, Mrs, Shirley (R. B.) Dickson, 
has three children, two girls and a boy, now all 
adults, She lives in Lindsay, Ont 

(Our daughter, Mes. Yvonne (L. R.) Stephen 
son, has three children, two boys anda girl, now 
all adults. She lives in Montreal, Que. 

This ig May, 1985 and I must admit chat atthe 
age of 84, my memory is not as Keen as it used to 
bbe. Hence there may be some gaps oF a lapse of 
smemory as to some dates and places we have 
been: 











JAMES MORRELL. 

James Morrell, 33 year old farmer, obtained 
his homestead (24-47-14-W2) Aug. 5, 1922. He 
built a house, 16 by 20 feet, valued at $250 in 
‘April of 1926 and commenced residence. When 
fhe wasn't living on the homestead he was work 
ing in the vicinity. 

In1023 he broke six acres of land and cropped 
four acres. By 1927 he broke total often acres 
and cropped nine. 





A sable was built, 1 by 16 feet, valued at $75 
and well erb for SIB. To clear 10 ares of land 
ost Mr. Morrell $100. A three wire fence one 
‘quarter milelong cost $20 and $0 rails for fencing 
Yalued at $4. These were some ofthe stipulations 
required by homesteaders co fulfil, 

‘We have no knowledge of Mr. Morrell 
‘whereabouts since leaving the district. 





DOROTHY MYRTLE (McDONALD) 
MORROW 

1 was born Oct, 27,1927 — the youngest child 
‘of Archie and Violet McDonald. t was so foggy 
that morning on the Es of 1-87-I4-W2 that 
Daddy had to hang a lantern on the gatepost so 
Dr. MeKay would know where to find our lane! 





‘The next spring the family moved to Ditton Park 
‘My brother, John and I were always together and 
T'm sure I got him into los of trouble!! One 
Monday morning while Mom was busy scrubbing 
clothes on a wash-board, we were playing 
faround the new threshing machine, just delivered 
by an implement dealer. The men ad let the lid 
Off the can of axle-arease! We proceeded to 
frease the wooden tongue, erawling back and 
forth over ito do a thorough job! 

Tk must have been rather heart breaking for 
my mother to have a daughter who was a real 
tom-boy. Daddy always had two little shadows! 1 
Joved all the animals but the horses more so. 1 
would ride to the water-trough and back to the 
‘barn hanging on to the hames. One of the hap= 
piest days of my life was when T was sent to the 
barn onan errand only to find Babe — at last my 
very own Shetland pony! Ishovted her at Con 
‘naught Fair and was supposed to ride her home 
again, Not wanting to miss out on anything at 
“"The Fair”, I'd hang around until dark when 
Daddy would have toload Babe inthe ruck! AST 
got older of course, T had my eye on Elton's 
pony, Tarzan. Thea we got another horse calle, 
‘Mae, 80 my transportation fo school was mostly 
horseback or toboggan. 

“The Ditton Park school was two and a half 
niles from home. I finished Grade X there, tak 
ing the last two years by correspondence. T 
attended Tisdale High School for Grades X1 and 
XU, 

Thad parents who believed in education and 
were able to send me, In September, 1945 I 
entered the College of Pharmacy, University of 

skatchewan. In the summers I served my 
apprenticeship in Tisdale 

Tt was there I met James Allen Morrow who 
was working for the Veteran’ Land Act, AL was 
raised on a farm at Ethelton, Sask. (His uncle 
‘Bert Morrow had a sawnil inthe Silver Stream 
District inthe very eatly days). We were mart 
Nov. 9, 1950 and Tisdale was home until March, 
1955 when Al was transferred to a new office in 
Nipawin. Archie Dwayne was born April 0, 1952 
and Janice Gale on Sep. 8, 1953 — at St. Therese 
Hospital, Tisdale, Sandra Alison was born May 
23,1955, Lyle Allen on April29, 1957 and Connie 
Lanne on May 6164 at Nipawin Union Hos 

AAs the children were growing up my mother 
rade sure they had entries of coloring and crafts 
in at Connaught Fair. In fac, for years they 
called it "Grandma's Fair"! Our family bought 
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an acreage in 1966 so for a few years they had 
Their ponies to show atthe fair. They had the 
pleasure of riding in Nipawin’s 4-H Musical 
Dail 

‘Al's work had expanded to include that of 
Farm Credit Corporation as well as V.L.A. He 
was advisor to many farmers in this northeast 
area. He was active in community work — Cub 
Leader, United Church, Royal Canadian Legion, 
director of Nipawin Credit Union and was chair~ 
man of the local school board atthe time of his 
death, Dee. 3, 1969, 

“anice attended 8.7.1. at Moose Jaw and the 
University of Regina receiving Bachelor of Edu~ 
cation in 1975. On ‘Aug. 2, 1975 she marred 
Robert Herman of Rhein, She taught Business 
Education at Yorkion Regional High. Janice 
died Sept. 27, 1976 from leukemia 

Sandra convocated at University of Sas 
katchewan receiving @ Bachelor of Arts, major~ 
ing in sociology in 1975. For some time she 
worked in Saskatoon, then in Nipawin. On Jan. 
14,1978 she marred Dr, David Pratt of Nipawin. 
Four children froma previous marriage made me 
fan instant grandmother. Colin joined the family 
Dec. 1, 1978 and sister Sheila, March 27,198, 

‘Connie has been living at Estevan the past 
four years, She has worked at a variety of jobs 
‘and is presently clerking in a jewellery store. 

‘On Dec. 29, 1980 Archie married Beverley 
Reimer of White Fox. He is a journeyman car~ 
penter and is attending University of Calgary 
‘Working oward a Bachelor of Commerce 

[Lye also is a journeyman carpenter and has 
worked on a variety of projets. In 1985 he went 
to Nova Scotia — 85 years after his grandfather 
MeDona lft there! He ives in Halifax and isn 
the real estate field. 

‘After being full time homemaker when 1 
children were small I returned to miy profession 
in}969. I've worked in retail, then hospital phar~ 
‘macy and recently returned to the retail practice, 
T've been active in community work as leader of 
Girl Guides and Explorers, taught Sunday 
School and served on the Board of the United 
(Church. Presently fam a director ofthe Nipawin 
(Credit Union and trustee onthe Board of Educa 
tion, Nipawin Schoo! Division 


JIM MORROW 
‘submited by Dorothy Morrow 

‘im’ parents, Mr. and Mrs. Bert Morrow, 
had a saviill on the NE of 10-47-14 W2. The 
family moved to Alsask, Sask. In May, 1918 Me 























Morrow was killed when a soda fountain 
exploded. Mrs. Morrow and her two children 
moved to California and since then we have lost 
‘contact with the family at Ethelton. 


CLIFF Moss 

Twas the youngest child born to Mr. and Mrs 
Leonard Moss (nee Mable Arneson) who owned 
the SW 9-47-14 W2 from 19200 1947. Lwas born 
in Leacross Oct. 1, 1923, went to school in Lea~ 
‘ross and lived on my patents farm until 19, 
working on threshing crews in the area. 1 also 
{pent two winters logeing in the bush at Carrot 
River. 
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In the fal of 1941 I went to Port Alberni, B.C, 
and worked for Bodell, Stewart and Wilsh in @ 
umber mil 

In Mareh, 19421 joined the Navy in Vitoria 
and was shipped to the East Coast where I took 
‘ny taining and spen two and aa years at sea. 
Twas in the Navy until November of 1848 when I 
received my discharge. 

‘Alter the war my oldest brother, Lloyd and 1 
went to Carrot River to workin the bush. We cut 
logs for Dunkley's sawmill. In the spring of 19461 
helped Lloyd put his eropin on his Farm. Wethen 
‘raed lumber from the bush to Dunkleys planer 
at Carrot River and then 10 Beaver Lumber in 
Tisdale 

Daring the war 1 met my future wife, Ruby 

‘Sask, and we were married in 








to Cartot River and Lloyd and T havled cord 





wood o Tisdale to sll. In November of 1946 we 
Teftthe bush and moved to Tisdale until January, 
1947 when Ruby and T moved 10 Shelbrook, 
Sask. to work with the Watkins Co. 1 sold 
Watkin products for one and a haf years, then 
started working at Edstrom Brothers Garage in 
Shellbrook as a mechanic. | worked there until 
SFanuary of 1948 when T went to Saskatoon Co take 
fn auto body course. I returned to Shellbrook 
land worked for Eldstfom Bros. forthe summer. 
n1950 we went back 1 Tisdale and I worked for 
Jey Lachapelle for two months. We returned to 
‘Shellbrook in March, rented two stalls of floor 
Space in Eldsrom Bros. Garage and started our 
Own business, In 1960 we bought the garage, did 
tmechanical and auto body work and also bad a 
CCyslr dealership, We built a medical cline for 
the doctors in Shellbrook, rented and later sold it 
to them, In 1970 we bought a farm and in 97] a 
feet of 35 school buses. We sold our garage in 
1973 and went fulltime farming and operating 
the buses. In 1976 we sold all but seven buses 
‘which we operate from the farm. 
‘We have five grown sons. Wayne, born Aug. 
1, 1947, was married but is divorced and lives in. 
Saskatoon. Larry, born Aug. 22, 1980 tives in 
Moote Jaw, Sask, Donald, born April 6, 1954, 
wife Susan and girs Kristen (1979) and Aaron 
(0982) lve on the farm. Keith was born June 0 
1957, wife Lor and girls Lindsay (1983) and Leah 
(0984) also liveon the farm. Kirby, born March 
1959 is single and lives in Saskatoon, 














GRAHAM AND KATIE MUSTARD. 

Graham Mustard came from Ontario with his 
parents, brother William and sisters, Georgie 
(W. Richmond), Ivy (Jack Richmond), Evie 
Games Harvey) and Bernice. The father, J. G-, 
hhomesteaded the NE 4-47-14 W2 and seiled on 
the SE 5-47-14 W2, Graham and William appear 
inthose early years as owners of the SW and NE 
‘of 4, and William the NW and SE of 16-47-14 
wa. 

Graham married Katie McKinnon sometime 
around 191, Katie, as 2 girl of 12, accompanied 
ber father, Reverend McKinnon, from Glasgow, 
Scotland to Canadian 907, leaving the est of the 
family behind. Mr, McKinnon served as pastor in 
‘ur area, ICs believed he was of a strict Meth 
bdist faith, Devoted 10 his daughter, he of 
‘ours, in common with other devoted fathers, 
found it difficult to approve of Katie's suitors. 
(Usa it wel that, gaining the satus of son-in 





Jaw, suitors smarien up so quickly?) So the story 
s0cs, that when the reverend gentlemen rose to 
(pen his service he espied, under the churchyard 
tees, Katie and Graham in intimate conversa~ 
tion. Chagrined, he misquoted the opening verse 
of an age old hymn, “Standing neath a poplar 
tree, heeding no command, honor not the 
faitless gil, all hall co Daniels band”. Katie's 
friend, Queenie Yelland recalls that Katie served 
a church organist — “Certainly her absence 
‘Would be an inconvenience!” 





ive children were born to their marriage; 
Muriel Trueman of North Vancouver. Joan 
‘Trombley of Quesnel, B.C. Shirley Baker of 
Deli, BIC. Another daughier Marion died in 
infancy. Their one son, Jack (Shirley Wal- 
lington) was a casuality of World War Il. All of 
the children attended Leacross School, 

Neighbors described Mustards as a happy 
home and a joyous place to visi. A story survives 
‘of a chimney cleaning episode. Graham, on the 
roof, dislodged a snoot fullof soot, fullin Katie's 
face as she helped from below, then referred to 
het as his ‘Picaninny’. She was angry 





Graham and Katie retired 1o Leacross where 
he passed away in 1959 after lengthy illness. The 
family are warm in praise of their Leacross 
neighbors during this sad ordeal. He resis with 
his parents, infant daughter and other family 
‘members inthe Silver Stream Cemetery, Graamt 
isremembered for his feats of strength, his ability 
as a hunter, curler, horse shoe player and a5 a 
Fiend. These activites he enjoyed with such 
neighbors asthe Yelland and Beanett brothers, 
He was an excellent rifle shot. Hungry on a 
hunting trip, he imprdently stated “He could 
fai a boiled ow". One, feathers and all, was 
available at the next meal 

Mrs. Mustard moved to Tisdale and was @ 
companion-housekeeper there and later at 
Edmonton for some seven years. She formed a 
close friendship with her charges and mentions & 
los relationship with Kathy and Clarence Reed 
Guin her stayin Edmonton, She then moved 10 
Vancouver and made a home fortwo grandsons 
0 their Mom could work. She lived ina series of 
Senior citizen apartments in Prince George, 
Kamloops and Vancouver. These moves kept her 
close to her daughters, This pleasant, indepen 
ent and adaptable lady was happy in them al 
AACRS years of age and with very faulty hearing, 
she now resides in a long term nursing home in 
Ladner, B.C., close to her daughter Shirley 


A. MUTCHKE, 

The Mutchke family originated in Poland. He 
was gifted with languages and could speak sev 
ral. They came to this district in the early 40s 
and Mr. Mutchke travelled around the are sll~ 
ing Rawlejgh products. His wife and daughter 
lived with him in the cottage roof «wo storey 
Inouse formerly occupied by the Wilson, Wass 
and Ranson families. She loved to quilt and 
‘would take every opportunity she could to g0 out 
Jno the country and participate in a quilting be. 
She helped out by cooking for harvesters to earn 
extra money. They left the district and their 
‘whereabouts are unknown, 





JOHN MYSKO FAMILY 

Tohin and Anne setled on the NW 36-47-14- 
\W2 in 1970. They had two children, Evelina and 
Julian, who attended schoo! in Tisdale 

John loved to play his music and played for 
<dancesin the different areas. Anne wasa cheerful 
taal, areting a person with such a friendly smile 

They left the Waterfield District in 1973 and 
‘moved to Yorkton. John sill plays at dances as 
far away as Prince Albert. He writes that he feels 
he's getting a litle older and it's getting a litle 
harder to keep up the pace. They enjoyed their 
time in Waterfel, 

‘Evelina lives in Yorkton and is not working 
just nov. Julian works ata television sation in 
Yorkton, Anne and John still reside at Yorkton, 





GLORIA (ARNESON) NAGY 
1 was born on May 2, 1954 and started school 
at Silver Stream with Mrs. Will eaching. At the 
fend ofthat term the school was closed and every 
fone was bused to Leacross School. We all 
enjoyed the atmosphere of the country school 
from competitive Field Days ro all working 
together to organize a Christmas Concert every 
ar. Although there were no Academy Award 
Winners, the teachers would persevere with 
rehearsals; Mrs. Hunter would perfect our carol 
singing and parents would work for weeks sewing 
costumes. The end result was abit of drama, a bit 
‘of humor and a good time had by al 
In August of 1961 we moved our house one 
inlle eas to the SE 10-47-14-W2, land formerly 
‘owned by another pioneer of the district, Irvin 
Stauffer, This day will be well remembered by 
everyone who helped as it was very ot, 95 
‘egrees, as most ofthat summer had been 
‘One very dear to my heart was my grand 
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smother, Annie McGrath (Eade), who was one of 


the early settlers to the area. She was well-known 
for her willingness o help outin times of sickness 
land also proved to be a capable midwife for 
many mothers in times when doctors were far 
faway. She was a direcior for many years forthe 
Connaught Agricultural Society. In 1962 the 
‘Society sponsored her for “Pioneer of the Year” 
contest in Saskatoon. In July, at Pioner 
Grandma won this award which she was very 
proud of. She passed away in 1966 atthe age of 
8, 

{An event which everyone looked forward to 
as a child was the Connaught Fair held every 
‘summer in July. The horse events were especially 
exciting for me and although [only competed one 
year Teould alvays be found watching until the 
Tast class was over. This fair was also a great 
‘opportunity forthe district o et together, which 
sullhlds true today, 

[attended high school in Tisdale and gradu- 
sted in 1972, My interests included the track and 
field team, school band and editor for the news 
pape. 

in June, 1976 1 married Steve Nagy and we 
live at Nipawin where we owned and operated the 
Big Boy Drive Inn Restaurant until we sold in 
1978, 

Th December of 1980 my mother passed away 
after lengthy fight with cancer. She battled this 
disease with great courage right tothe end. Mum 
left us with many memories and will never be 
forgotten. 

‘We have one daughter, Kristin Elizabeth, 
born on Sept 18,1982, 

















(Our business in Nipawin is a Tack and Sad- 
dlery store which we opened in 198) All of our 
leisuretime s spent enjoying our hobby of raising 
purebred Arabian horses. We especially enjoy 
Showing our versatile Arabs at shows throughout 
the summer. 


FREDRICK NAKONECHNY 

Tn November your school district advertised a 
teaching postion. I applied and was accepted. I 
taught in Waterfield from November 1945 to the 
tend of June of 1947. I was discharged in October 
‘of 1945 from the armed services. At the time my 
Wife, Oga and I had one boy, Meril, about one 
and a haf years ol 

‘We came to Armley by rain on a rather cold 
night and Gordon Manton picked us up. We 
‘pet the night atthe Manton home and next day 
were driven tothe smal eacherage on the school 

‘The teacherage was small, clean and very 
cold, Wehad two stoves in the teacherage and by 
forming, during the cold nights, the water froze 
in the pal and basin, 

"The school was in fair shape and was also very 
cold, We burned jackpine cordwood and often 
‘ve ad to huddle around the barrel stove to keep 
‘warm, Think the engollment was inthe 30's and 
Included grades It0.X. The pupils were extremely 
good, well behaved and all eame from well dsc 
plined homes. Having just been discharged from 
the services I was petiaps stricter with the stu- 
dens than necessary 

“The community was Very refigious atthe time 
Each morning we opened school with several 
hymns. Daryl Smith played the piano. Although 
wasn't of the Protestant faith I learned a great 
rhumber of hymas which [stil sing and humm When 
Fm working in my backyard 

"The people in the community were extremely 
kind and generous fo us. We didn’t have a car 
and our neighbors Mac Schiltroths, Roy 
‘Schiltroths, Staples and Mantons always picked 
us up on their way to Armley where we did our 
shopping at the Co-op store. 

Tnitaly our plans were to stay just the one 
term but bocause ofthe pleasant community, we 
extended our stay until June of 1947, Inthe fall of 
1947 we moved to Saskatoon where [attended the 
University of Saskatchewan 

T taught school from 1949 10 1960. I was then 
appointed Superintendent of Schools and was 
posted to the Gull Lake Schoo! Unit. In 1966 1 
‘vas appointed Supt. of High Schools In 1970 1 
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took over the position of Director of Education 
and Registrar. Those of you who completed 
rade XII between 1970 to 1984, will have your 
transcripts signed by me. In October 1984, 1 
retired and am presently trying hard to Tearn how 
to do nothing 

We have four children, Meril, Marianne, 
David and Susan. They are all married and away 
from home, Only Susan followed in my 
footsteps. She is teaching in Regina. Meril is 
practicing law, David is 8 conservation officer 
and Marianne, besides raising three children, is 
teaching music in her spate time. 

‘Both Olga and myself enjoy good health and 
are planning a trip to the Maritimes in August of 
this year, We have very fond memories ofall the 
people of Waterfield 





BLANCH (LLOYD) NIENABER 

Blanch, was born on Match 9, 1982 at 
‘Amie. My father was Murray W. Lloyd and my 
‘mother was Vera Witzer. My father was bora in 
King, Ont. and my mother was born in Parmu, 
Estonia on July 4, 1900, 

Twas born in a granary on a large wheat farm 
where my parents labored daily working the 
fields of grain. Our living conditions were meager 
and living in that north country made survival 








dificult for our family. In 1936 our home was 
‘estroyed by fire, Shorty thereafter my parents 
Secided that we should immigrate to the United 
States. My father had an old Ford truck and he 
built homemade camper on the back of this 
vehicle. This was to be our home forthe long trip 
to Orting, Washington where we were to settle 
and have a dairy farm. South Praiie Creek ran 
through our farm, providing us with fresh fish 
and the neatest old swimming hole which was a 
Gelight to all of us poor farm kids for miles 
‘around. This land also provided us witha choice 
Of fruit wes, beries and its rich sol yielded an 
Abundance of fresh vegetables. I can remember 
helping my mother can 200 quarts of bing cher~ 
‘es the first summer we arrived thee. 1 do not eat 
cherries anymore 

‘While living on the farm I attended the Orting 
‘County Schools and I graduated from Puyallup 
High School in 1980. We had moved to the out 
skirts ofthat litle town after selling the farm at 
Ontng, 

In 1983 I marsied my high school sweetheart, 
Duane Nienaber who had just returned fom & 
‘wo year tour of duty with the Navy in the Medi 
terranean Sea, We made our first home in 
Tacoma, Wash. where he attended Pacific 
Lthern University. It was there that Kathleen 
Marle our first daughter was born, Ia 1987 we 
‘moved to student housing in Seattle, Wash 
‘where my husband was admitted to the Univer- 
sity of Washington School of Dentistry. During 
that same year our second daughter, Janice Lynn 
was born. After graduating from Dental School 
‘ur Sunday drives, with our twa lite girlsin tow, 
ound us surveying the areas of Seatle to locate 
tn office for Duane’s practice. We settled on a 
Tocation near the International Airport in the 
south end. My husband stil has his practice only 
{to doors from his original site, where we pur 
chased a large lot and my brother Lyle bull us & 
modern updated clinic 

Living in the northwest we had become very 
interested in enjoying a view of Puget Sound and 
the beautiful mountains surrounding the area. 
\We settled ina small home near Redondo on the 
Sound, which was later remodeled to accommo 
date our growing family 

‘On Nov, 8, 1965 we were blessed with our only 
son, Richard ‘Duane. He attended Woodmont 
‘rade school and Federway High School, where 
he excelled in sports. He payed lite league base 
ball, high schoo! baseball, basketball and soccer. 
Our summers were filled with athlete activites. 




















Our daughter Cathy works as a dental 
hiygenist in the small community of Enumcla, 
‘Wash. where she presently Ives with her husband 
David Oge and their two daughters, Jennifer 
‘Lynn and Kristin Mare 

‘Our daughter Janice is a special education 
sachet in the Franklin Pierce School District, 
‘where she teaches elementary school children 
‘with learning problems. She and her husband, 
Joseph Jewell ive in Tacoma, Wash. and have 
‘wo sons Brian and Craig 

"In as much as we lve within easy reach of a 
spectacular mountain, we have recently stared 0 
hike the numerous mountaia rails within Rainier 
National Park. We hope to continue hiking right 





ERIC AND MARGARETA NICCOLLS 
submitted by Margareta Nicolls 

ric Niccolls was bora Jan. 1, 1905 in Dids— 
bury, Lancashire, England, the eldest son of W. 
H. and Amy Maude Niccolls. His Dad came to 
‘Saskatchewan in 1906 and found a homestead 
near where Rosetown later developed, In Ail 
1907 Erie came to Canada with his mother and sh 
‘month od brother Frank and were mit in Halifax 
by his dad. They came by train to Saskatoon, 
then by horses and wagon to the homestead, 
living there until the parents moved into Rose 
town in 947. 

ric took his schooling at Cleland School and 
one winter at Moose Jaw College. He farmed 
‘vith is da until he was 18, then moved 10a half 
Section of land owned by an aunt who lived in 
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England. Eric was.aself aught mechanic and did 
alot of mechanical work for neighbors. In 1934 
the erops were poor and Erie's ee go itchy so he 
tented his farm to his brother Frank, He took his 
Rugby truck and headed for Armley where he 
knew Mr. and Mes, Jack Boast and their son 
Frank lived. He found work with different 
neighbors of the Boasts, Bert Sissons, Jim 
Rowells and others. With his tuck, he hauled 
grain for numerous farmers, charging a half cent 
‘bushel per mile. During the time he was there, 
hh jumped the train and went to Flin Flon, Man 
to ork in the mines, leaving his ruck at Armley. 
‘There was astrike in the mines just at that time so 
be couldn't get a job, He fished or played horse 
shoes with others when they were not on the 
picket line, He also hauled water to homes ia Flin 
Flon after the strike. It was geting near harvest 
time, so he came back to Armley and trucked 
grain for many of the neighbors. That winter he 
‘worked at Codete hauling bales. He took turns 
Griving the doctor to his patients out inthe coun: 

1935 he made several trips back to Rose- 
own for loads of second hand machinery which 
he sold in the area. He iked company s0 he quite 
often took someone with him. Sidney Morzan, 
Frank Boast and others, Sometimes he went (0 
Rosetown alone so he took company back with 
him, Doug Inglis, Eldon Summerville or others. 
(On one trip back to Armley he took his sister 
Jessi with him, She worked for Mrs. Rowell 
‘that fall. They were two of a kind and got along 
famously. That fall Eric and Jessica both came 
back to Rosetown. Eric was always good neigh 
bor, willing 10 help out whenever possible. He 
‘worked at woodsawing bees, mended harness or 
witched wells, ete. He took part in all the card 
partes in Armley and surrounding area, for he 
loved to play cards with Mr. Charlie Morgan oF 
elie MeCorrston's and others. He did mono~ 
Jogues, called square dances or played the fle 
Title. He made a lot of good friends at Armley. 

Eric worked around Rosetown in the spring 
‘of 1936. There he met Margareta Tarzwell who 
had come from Manitoba looking for work 
‘They went to picnics, dances, etc. that summer 
and became engaged that Christmas. In 1937 
Rosetown had their driest year of the “Dirty 
“Thirties” and everyone that could moved out in 
search of work. Bric decided to go back to 
Armley, for heknew, among his good fiends, he 
‘ould make a living with his wuck. He didn't 
hhavea license frit, His brother Harry decided to 











0 with him, they packed up and started off. 
They planned to go through Saskatoon ata busy 
time ofthe day so they wouldn't be noticed and 
arrived at Armley without mishap. He used his 
truck to haul grain witha permit until he could 
afford to buy'a half year Heense. Harry went to 
‘work for Jim Rowell that summer and fal 

arty was killed in England March 3, 1940 in 
the Sesond World War. He was a pilot 

Margareta in the meantime, spent a month 
vishing her folks in Manitoba, then journeyed to 
Armley by train. Eric met her in Tisdale with 

fle MeCorriston’s car. Margareta went {0 
work asa housekeeper for Welle for $8 month 
Eric and Margareta were marred at Ridgedale 
with Rev. Leith a the minster and Harey a his 
brother's best man. The Rowells hed convinced 
Hiary that he had 0 pay the minister. A wedding 
supper was held at the Boasts after which they 
left in their trusty Rugby for a weekend hone}- 
‘moon in Nipawin. Monday morning it was back 
to work, The neighbors waited until after har 
‘vest, then began asking if we were going to put on 
a wedding dance, We heard by the grapevine that 
itwedidn', there would be achivaree.So we had 
aadancein the Armley Halland al the fiends and 
‘Reighbors gave usa shower that night too. 

That winter we both worked for Welle on a 
Relief scheme. A couple received $18 per month 
and the farmer got S15 a month to board them, 
‘Welie was good to his helpers and gave us his SIS 
‘0. Our son, Gordon Erle, was born in Armley 
“Municipal Hospital and Welle got to love him 
dearly. The spring of 1938 we stayed and worked 
‘at Well's, I received $8 and Eric got $30 per 
‘month, During that summer there was an election 
and Welle drove John Deifenbaker through the 
rea soliciting votes. He brought him home for 
dinner one day, so we met him, He was a very 
friendly person and he never forgot Eric. He met 
him several times in later years and he always 
called him by name, 

‘That summer there was an outbreak of 
Encephalitis in horses. One remedy was to bleed 
the infested animal, The veterinarian was very 
busy so he taught Erie the procedure and he was, 
able to save some horses lives by that method. 

Eric, Margareta and Gordon left Armley that 
fall in October to come back to Rosetovn and 
again farm his aunt's land. In later years we 
Visited the many friends we had made while at 
‘Armley. 

We had two more children; Robert Leste 
born July, 1940, works as a mechanic for John 
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Deere at Rosetown, He also has a Honda agency 
He has two boys; Daniel born in 971 and Michael 
in 973, 

Helen Margaret was born Feb. 1945, is @ 
Home Economics teacher in Saskatoon, married 
Ron Mill, the curle, formerly of Kindersley, 
‘They have two children; Julie, born 1973 and 
Ryan, 1977 

Eric was very active in. many organizations 
and loved to play horseshoes. 1 belonged to 
Lodges and the U.C.W. and did many eral, We 
moved into « home in Rosetown in June, 1983, 

‘Gordon Eric passed away Jan. 28,1953 with 
Polio. 

[Erie passed away Peb. 15, 1986. [continue to 
reside in Rosetown. 








ECHL AND MAUDE NICKLIN 
(Ceci was born in England March 14,1879. He 
was Ted Nicklen’s sister's boy and grew up in 
England. AS a young man he worked as game 
Keeper on a Lord's estate, where his mother had 
worked. He became very proficient at stalking 
‘amend chasing off poachers, He homesteaded 
fon NE 3i-47-15-W2 and I believe he joined the 
‘amy in 1918, He came to Canada and filed on his 
hhomestead in 191, receiving his patent Dec. 21 
1915. All homesteaders that joined the army were 
‘automatically granted their patent upon doing 
fo, T believe that would be about the time he 
joined the 83 overseas Battalion. He lost a 
thumb on his right hand while overseas and 
feturned to Canada about the end of the war. He 
‘married Maude in England but it was about two 
years later before she joined him on the farm, 
‘Cecil was an expert hunter and trapper and was 
vety good at catching coyotes. When he hunted 
there was no danger of hmm shooting anything but 
‘the game he was after as he would get up s0 close 
totthat there was no mistake possible 

He farmed with a three horse outfit and nec~ 
essary machinery, including asx foot binder, but 
had Ted Nicklen'do his threshing. He acquired 
cattle and chickens. After farming about 10 of 12 
years there wasa widespread epidemic of sleping 
Slekness in horses, He lost some of his aged 
‘animale so he rented his land to Staples, keeping 
his cows and chickens, He never owned a motor 
vehicle so always walked to town for mail, ro 
ces and his luxury item — a box of souffa day, 
Tes said he would Walk to Tisdale i need be, for 
bis treat. 

AAS was their custom, Ted Preen and Cecil 
were walking together down the railway track t0 

















Armley for groceries one afternoon. Cecil carried 
his valuable pal of eps. As they passed the Ted 
Niekien pasture, located tothe south of coven on 
the westside of the racks, aram watched the to 
approaching. Thinking he would protect his 
domain, he lowered his head and prepared to 
attack the trespassers. Ted was the nearest victim 
land being fect of foot and in good physical 
‘condition, he planted a kick firmly on the rams 
Furthermost end. This headed him in the opposite 
direction but undaunted he planned that Cecil 
was to be his next victim. Ted however, took 
{ction in the same manner and saved the day for 
Cel They laughed at the incident in later years 
but atthe time could see no humor init. Cel 
couldn't afford to have scrambled grocery 

‘Maude became ill in the mid forties and she 
was admitted to a North Battleford. hospital 
Where she passed away, Cecil remained om the 
farm for a number of years. He was taken to 8 
veteran's hospital in Saskatoon where he 
femained fora time, He was later admitted to the 
same hospital in North Battleford, where he 
passed away Jan, 3, 1957 

Both are buried inthe North Battleford 
Cemetery 































ALBERT AND OLIVE NICKLEN 
submitted by Sturdee 

My parents, beter known as Ted and Olive, 
were both born in England, Dad being raised on & 
farm at Dorset. He joined the Metropolitan 
Police in London in 900 and it was there he met 
iy mother. He and Olive May Cockhead were 
‘martied in 1902. The following year they eame to 
Canada, bringing with them their frst son 
Albert, born in 1903. Mother's brother, George 
Cockhead had preceded them and settled at Por 
tage La Prarie, Man, so the family located there 
too. They intended to setl in British Columbia 
but only travelled as far as their money would 
take them, 
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‘The frst winter, Dad travelled around town, 
with asaw horse and buck sav, cuting wood to 
makes living. He later obtained work with ele 
tee lights Flour Mil, fllowed by work on the 
railroad. A daughter, May, was born in 1904 and 
‘30m, George, in 1906, Another move was made 
to Moose Jaw, Sask. for a time when Dad 
worked as « brakeman on the CNR 

‘By this time, more of Mather and Dad’ rela 
tives had come to Canada, enticed bythe promise 
oF 160 acres of land for S10, Land was availabe in 
the Weyburn area of north of Tisdale. On hear 
ing there was plenty of wild game in the north, 
they chose to come co Tisdale in 1906. In January 











of the following year Dad filed on SW 6-48-14- 
W2. Relatives settled on adjoining quarters, 
They lived with the Bery brothers inthe Water 
fekd District until their own home was built, Dad 
was not fond of hunting so the Bery brothers 
kept them well supplied with wild game. The 
tails would wander through the bush, following 
cautlines where possible, angling through the For 
‘ster District and I think crossing some of the 
Daniels farms. Coming from Tisdale northerly to 
the Leather River, they had to carry thei pro- 
cries across on their backs to Keep them dy, 
then reload them when they reached the other 
Side. This was fist ced “Hungry Hollow” 
before being named Autoroad and later Le 
ross. Its sald it derived the name, Hungry Hol 
low from so many people stopping there to feed 
their horses and rest themseves 

In 1908 ‘Dad's father was killed and in 
November Dad and Mother and the thee ehil~ 
dren went back o England, Inthe spring of 1909, 
Dad and Albert returned to Canada and Mother 
and the two smaller children remained in Eng 
Jand where Roy was born in June. Mother had 
‘written to Dad to tell him of her intended date of, 
sailing for home. A neighbor picked up the mail 
sand placed the letier safely in his pocket where it 
Femained for a few months, Consequently, 
Mother arrived in Tisdale and there was no one 
meet her 

‘Dad had purchased oxen for clearing the land 
and Mother told us the story of taking some of 
the children with her as she plodded her way with 
them down to the Silver Stream Post Office for 
the mail. Mr. Bullock was the Postmaster. She 
just had the front wheels of the wagon for con= 
‘eyance. Flies and mosquitoes were dreadful and 
‘when she arrived at a slough on the Johnson, 
place Gust north of where the Gospe Hall stands) 
the oxen promptly lay down to rid themselves of 
the lite pest. 

In 191 petition was granted to open a Post 
Ofte at Armley and Dad was named the fist 
Postmaster, opening it up in their home and 
receiving S60 per year. The Berry's named the 
Postal station Armley after their hometown near 
‘Armley, Leeds, England, 

“Manlius School was established in 1914 and 
the family all attended school there, Dad was one 
‘of the first erustes. 

‘Dad was the only one ofthe relatives that was 
married and in winter the single fellows would g0 
tothe sawmills at Peesane, Bannock and Barrows 
Jet. to work. More cash was available to spend 
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<learing and improving their homesteads. When 
the war broke out in 91 they all enlisted and 
asked Dad fo stay and look after their posses 

Dad's brother Jim, stayed in England after 
the war. A cousin, Cecil, joined up in 1916 and 
lost a thumb in’ action, Mother's brother, 
George, was killed in action and brother, Allan 
CCockhead returned to England after the war. An 
tunel, Richard Singleton, stayed in England, In 
1916, 1, Sturdee, was bor. 

Tn 1918 Dad bought his first threshing 
‘machine. I was a Goodison that he operated with 
& Mogul tractor. His frst cat, a Maxwell, was 
‘also purchased the same year. In the winter of 
1919 Mother bought a piano at an auction sale in 
Star City. It was a two day trip with team and 
‘open sleigh to ring it home, She enjoyed playing 
and was called on to play at dances, concerts, 
hhouse parties and church, Our oldest daughter 
Olive, in British Columbia, sil has that piano, 

When the CPR came northward from Sheho 
to Nipawin in 1923-24, they expressed the desire 
tochange the name from Armley o Piekthal, but 
4 petition from the residents persuaded 
Authorities to lett remain a originally named 
Dad built hotel and livery bara in 1924 and at 
times there were 4 to 50 teams crowded into the 
bar. The loft was used occasionally fora dance 
floor before the hall was built. George built a 
farage and operated it for a number of years. 
When my sister, May and Ralph Smith were 
married in January, 1926, the wedding was held 
inthe hotel. I1served asa dance floor many times 
and church servige was held there as well with 
Rev. Wm, Boyle as minister. n 927 Dad sold the 
hotel to the Arbour family and they moved tothe 
home built near the post office, In the early 30°s 
Dad took a sesond homestead east of Carrot 
River in the Bell Boy Distrit. 

Albert married Jessie Laidlaw and ia time 
moved to his homestead in White Fox. George 
snd Roy both married and moved to Careot River 
Where they had taken up homesteads, George to 
Nellie Boyle, and Roy to Gladys Greenough. 1 
stayed on the farm and worked with Dad. We 
bought our fist combine in 1982. 

Dad kept the post office from his appoint 
‘ment in 1912 unl he passed away in February 
1944 at the age of 66. Mother moved to Van- 
couver and bought property where she lived for 
‘many years. She returned to Saskatchewan where 
she passed away in April oF 1969 atthe age of 85. 
oth are buried in Silver Stream Cemetery 





























Sister May married Ralph Smith. (see Smith 
history) 


ALBERT EDWARD NICKLEN JR. 
‘submitted by Jessie Nicklen 

“Albert was born on July 25,1903 in London, 
England. He was the eldest son of Albert Edward 
Nicklen and Olive Mae Nicklen (nee Cockhead). 
He came to Canada with his parents in 1904, They 
settled at Portage la Prarie, Man, where his 
Father worked on the railway'a5 a fireman. His 
sister Olive May and brother George William 
‘were born in Portage la Prairie. 1n 1906 he moved 
With his parents, brother and sister to whatisnow 
Known as Armley. A brother Wilfred was bora in 
London in 1908. Another brother, Sturdee Elton, 
‘was born in Armley in 1916, 
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Albert fist attended Manus School at age I 
‘when it first opened in the ara, 

‘Alber farmed at Armley with his father until 
1922 when he worked in the White Fox district to 
prove up a homestead. Albert worked on the 
Nipawin Bridge over the North Saskatchewan, 
River during the winters of 1928 and 1929. 

11930 he met Jessie Gladis Laidlaw and they 
‘were married in 1931. They ved in Armley where 
they were blessed with three daughters. They 
moved to White Fox in 1935 where Albert had 
‘established his homestead, They had five more 
‘daughters and two sons in White Fox. All are still, 
alive but one daughter who died in 1949 

‘Albert farmed and took up beekeeping in 
1939, His sons took over the farm when he and 
Jesse moved into Nipawin in 1974. He continued 


beekeeping until ill-health forced him to quit in 
1982, 

‘Albert and Jessie celebrated their SOth anni 
versary on July 25, 1981 with all their children 
preset 

‘Albert ded in June of 1983, Jessi is presently 
Living in hee own home in Nipawin. 





GEORGE AND NELLIE NICKLEN 
‘submitted by Nellie 

‘George Wiliam was born at Portage la 
Prairic, Man. Aug. 5, 196 10 Edward and Olive 
Nickle, He moved 0 the Armley District in 1907 
with his parents, brother, Albert and sister, May 
His father had filed on a homestead, the SW 
(6-48-14-W2, He later attended Manlius School, 
‘completing his education there, He and Albert 
helped on the farm with clearing and breaking the 
land. When the hamlet of Armley began, 
garage was erected on the southerly end of Main 
Suret and George operated the business. He had 
‘gas pump and did all kinds of motor overhauls 
131928, he went to Winnipeg and took an elects 
clan course. Because this was in the beginning 
Years of power installations, he found plenty of 
work in shisline. He was also spending some time 
in the Carrot River area where land Was being 
{taken by homesteaders. In 1929 he filed on a 
homestead there too. 








































| was born in England, the only child of Mr. 
sand Mrs. William Boyle. Mother and I came to 
Canada in 1912 to join Dad who was posted as 
minister in Tisdale and Forester area, We moved 
to the homestead in 191, half way between 
‘Armley and Leacross. In December 1930, George 
and I were married and in March 931, we ook up 
residence onthe homestead at Carot River. Thet 
spring we made a trip by wagon back to Armley 
for supplies. On our return, the weather turned 
bad and we found ourselves ina blinding snow= 
storm. We had to spend the night in a school 
house but were safe and able 10 reach home the 
next day. Our potatoes didn't survive quite so 
well 

In the winter of 1931-32, George took on the 
Job of wiring fr eletricity coming othe town of 
Beatty. We rented a room and I filled my time 
With embroidery work and looking after our 
baby girl. George had to struggle with obtaining 
electrical supplies and trying to please the public 
‘wit the work he did. By thetime we paid the rent 
and the grocery bill, we just had enough money 
left or trin fare back to Armley. After that, we 
Felurued to the homestead to continue the 
arduous ask of clearing theland for Tacming, We 
Speat time at Armley in the fall of 1933 when 
George ran the threshing machine for his dad, 
fand his mother cared for me when our son Was 
‘born. We received a milk cow and that helped 
when we had two litle ones to care for, We were 
cozy and warm in our litle log home for we had 
lots of firewood just outside the door, It meant 
day after day of hard work, but with per- 
Severance we became successful farmers 

George was a civie minded person and served 
‘as Councilor ofthe R.M. of Moose Range from 
196310197. 

We have four children, eight grandchildren 
and four great-grandhildren. 

‘Carol Little of Prince Albert was bora Nov 
29, 1981and has two children; Robin and Dawna 

Ronald was born Sept. 25,1983. He married 
Shirley Schuman and they have four children; 
Janet, Rita, Greg and Jarard 

‘Gwen Hiehn of Kenora, Ont. was born July 
24, 1935 and has two children; Debbie and Ter 

Tinda Patho sas born uly 17, 1942 and lives 
in North Battleford 

George passed away Nov. 6, 
lengthy lines. 

‘sill live on the farm with Ron and Shirley 
living inthe same yard and doing the farming. T 
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enjoy many crafts including woodwork, paint 
ing, art or hand work and take great pride in my 
arden and flowers. The grandchildren provide 
re with countless hours of pleasure, 


ROY NICKLEN 
1, Roy, was bora in June of 1909, in England, 
to Albert and Olive Nicklen. When T was old 
enough to travel my mother returned to Canada 
aging we three children to rejoin my father 
and the rest of the family inthe Armaley District 
‘where he ad filed on SW 6-48-14 W2, 

My parents had many hardships such as lack 
fof roads and bridges, excessive amounts of 
water, poor drainage, mosquitoes by the mil- 
lions, ball ies and other insets 

The nearest own was Tisdale, about 30 miles 
away by trails, with the Leather River, Pres= 
byterian Creek and the Doghide to ford until 
bridges were built. 

Many of the relatives, after receiving title 19 
their land, decided they did not want to farm and 
either joined the armed forces in Canada or 
returned to England. Dad took over thei land. 

‘When Manlius School opened, the four Nick 
Tens stated school. We used to follow an old trail 
across the Tom Rowe farm, which, in later years 
was purchased by Jerry Duford. Sometimes the 
creek that ran through Rowe's and the Day farms 
would be in flood, and the Bridge washed out 
Tom Rowe's tame geese always red to follow us, 
enjoying the muddy water more than we did 

‘After finishing grades VI and VIM, under the 
tuition of Ivan Hollingshead, T wrote my 
entrance into high sehool in Tisdale. As Dad had 
land in the Waterfield district and Ivan Hol- 
Tingshead had signed on to Waterfield School for 
the term, permission was given for me to take 
trade XI at Waterfield School. One highlight of 
the term was our baseball team which played 
against teams from Nipawin, Ridgedale of other 
‘school districts aswell a other sensor teams, and 
Were never defeated. Our battery of Garner 
Bensen pitching and Gordon Manton catching, 
was hard to beat 

11940 my brother George and 1 100k home- 
steadsin the Carrot River area. Mrs. Ida Greeno, 
‘oldest daughter of Charles Harvey who had come 
from Nova Scotia with her children, Harold and 
Gladys, also took a homestead and a soldier's 
rant on the same section, 

“After making a nuisance of myself fora long 
time I persuaded Gladys Greeno to become my 
wife. One stormy day in March we headed for 

















CCodete, got the license and tied the knot. It was 
during the worst of the depression soit became 
‘gute a challenge, I used torent land in the open 
fountry t0 make enough to pay for groceries 
Guring the winter. I trucked lumber and 
‘machinery for Walter Palmer, oll and gas, etc 
for Imperial Oil, and ol, gas and machinery for 
Charlie Haas, a8 well as grain and livestock for 
farmers 

This was depression years and one sad inci 
den that sticks in my memory oceured while 1 
was in the municipal hal office getting a mar- 
Flage license. Corporal Cluley of the provincial 
police came into the office and said he had just 
ome from a farm case, He said a man had gone 
to the store, ordered groceries and taken them 
‘ut 0 his sleigh, When asked to pay for them he 
fad he had no money and nothing to eat for his 
family, and drove away. Corporal Cluley went 
‘out co the man’s farm to investigate and, upon 
Secinga pot on the stove with meat cooking init, 
remarked “I thought you said you had nothing 
fat, What is that you are cooking?” A litle gitl 
Sitting on the floor, with tears in her eyes, 
Answered “That's my kity.” Just one of many 
fad events that took place Inthe terrible 30's ina 
Jand of plenty. 

‘Our daughters Eleen (1932), Heather (1934) 
‘and son Baward (1936) were born in Armley. In 
the fall of 1936 we moved to Carrot River to live 
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conmy homestead, In 1938 we were asked to board 
the teacher of Bell Boy School. At Christmas 
time Miss Beth Evans, the teacher, apologized 
for not having any money to pay for her board 
for the preceding months. We told her 10 g0 
home and enjoy her Christmas as we knew she 
had not been paid any money for teaching. Her 
uncle had sent money fr train Tare. 

At the annual meeting in January, 1939, Ida 
Greeno ‘was elected chairman of the school 
board, Mr. Arthur Hatter was elected trustee and 
myself as sccretary-treasuter, a position T held 
iol [resigned in February, 1945, prior to leaving 
{or British Columbia, 1 burned a lot of gas and 
travelled many miles searching for teachers, and 
put in many hours of carpenter work on the 
School. Thad one great satisfaction, that when I 
resigned to leave for B.C. conditions were much 
improved. 

‘Our daughter Deanna was born in 1939 and 
Lorna in 1941. Our son Lyle came along in 1943, 
‘while sil ving inthe Bell Boy Schoo! District at 
Carrot River. 

Upon arriving in B.C. T purchased an 
unfinished house and evo lots for the sum of 
SUITS, from Bob Edwards, our son-in-law. Soon 
after we learned that Mrs. Edwards was a 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Brett of Leacross, 
Sask 

Ih September, 1945 our daughter S 
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born and in April, 1951 Joanne arrived. Daughter 
Valerie came along in October, 1954 and son 
Hatley in June, 1956, 

T followed the construction work as a car 
penter& lot of the time but did pu in a couple of 
Years as part owner of a logging show at Port 
MeNeil on Vancouver Island 

‘ter returning fo my home in Coquitlam 1 
worked at construction for a few years, then was 
In charge of maintenance at Canada Metal Co. 
for Il years, About 1936 I became part owner of 
Art Metal Spinning, a suecessful venture which 
wwe sold in 1978, 

On Nov. 9, 1978, Gladys’ mother passed 
away. Nanny" as she was affectionately known, 
by her entire family and many others, had made 
her home here whenever she was not working 
out, She is greatly missed by all who knew and 
loved her. 

Gladys passed away Sept. 23, 1986 and is 
buried in Forest Lawn Memorial Gardens in Bur 
naby, B.C. 1 am living in retirement in 
Coquitlam, B.C. 














STURDEE AND FRANCES NICKLEN 

T married Frances Matthew from Carrot 
River and we continue to farm with my son 
Norman. 

T snow ploughed in the district for It yeas. 
We had a very well organized club which had 
purchased a rotary plough. The people were all 
excellent to help when we had bad storms or 
‘ther problems, 

'We enjoyed many years of curling when the 
rink was operative in Armley. $00 card games 
were held in the hall, the station waiting oom, 
the curling rink waiting room and then in town 

















homes. We had many in our home. We stil enjoy 
the game played now in Manlius School. For 
many years we square danced and attended con- 
ventions in Regina, Saskatoon and Prince 
Albert. We now belong to the old time dance 
lub. 

Th 1981 we hada five week holiday to Ireland 
and England. We have visited Yellowknife, 
NWT and often go to Alberta and British 
‘Columbia to visit our families, In 1986 we thor- 
‘oughly enjoyed our visit to Expo in Vancouver 

‘We celebrated our Oth Wedding Anniversary 
in 985 and are both in good health, 

We have six children, 15 grandchildren and 
‘one great-grandson, Daniel Montgomery. The 
eldest five received their early education in Man~ 
lius School and graduated from Tisdale Com- 
posite with the exception of Olive, who 
fraduated in Vancouver. Irene belonged to the 
Farm Girls Clu led by Olive Walls and Mildred 
Staples, David and Beth were members of the 
Beef Ciub led by Mrs. Mary Kingsley and the 
Grain Club led by Bil Breadner. The boys spent 
several years in Air Cadets 

‘Olive Joan, trained as a legal secretary, mar— 
sed Cameron Montgomery in 1955 and resides in 
New Westminster, B.C. where they have a boat 
business, They have tree children; James, Sylvia 
and Lindsay 

‘rene Winfred, married James Fenton and 
livesin Port Coquitlam, B.C. with children Kerry 
Lynne, Darin and Bradley. (ee Fenton history) 

‘David Sturdee took a heavy duty mechanics 
course and later attended Dallousy University in 
Hilfe. He married Louise Roy in 1965 and they 
hhave two boys: Aaron and Paul. They have lived 
17 years i the far north and are now in Yellow 
‘ite where David is Northwest Territories Area 
Manager and Louise a Language Training 
offi 

Eyeiyn Beth married Gene Bromm in August 
1964 and they have three sons; Tan, Kelly and 
Clay. (See Bromm history) 

Norman Wayne married Janet Huntin 1973 
and lives on the home farm with wo children, 
Tarred and Joleen. 

arlene Adelaide married Russel Goodwin in 
1970 and has two children, Ryan and Tanya. (sce 
Goodin history) 




















DAVID AND LOUISE NICKLEN 

‘David has fond memories of his early days in 
the Armley District and at Manlius Sehool. The 
‘quaint and uninhibiting atmosphere in this small 








School made grades to VI flyby quickly. Grades 
Vil to XII were somewhat different due 10 the 
long bus ride to Tisdale Composite High Schoo. 

n1965, David married Louise Roy in Tisdale. 
The couple moved to Saskatoon where they 
worked by day and studied by might. David 
received his Heavy Duty Journeyman's Certifi- 
fate in Mechanics and Louise earned a Teaching 
Ceniticate, Their two boss, Aaron and Paul 
enjoyed the many sights of Saskatoon, especially 
the Mendal Art Gallery and the Animal Park in 
Sutherland, 





Lio Oa Aaron. est Lovee, Pau Nel, 1988, 


‘The Nicklen family moved to Frobisher Bay 
‘on Baffin Island in 1973. While intended as a 
femporary measure toward greater experiences 
dnd improved finances, the family comfortably 
Settled In ater realizing that learning about new 
cultures could be most invigorating. To fart 
their attempts at learning the language and the 
depths of culture, the Tamily moved 0 Lake 
Harbour, a small isolated community of 280 
Inuit. It was here that David, Aaron and Paul 
spent many a weekend hunting whale, walrus, 
‘eal, caribou and fishing for Arctic char 

David and Louise were granted educational 
leave by their employer, the Government of the 
[Northwest Teritories, in 1979, This resulted in 
financial security while David and Louise 











attended university full-time. After a long, 
Strenuous Year in Halifax, Louise completed her 
B.A. and B.Ed. programs and entered into a 
Mastet’s program while David earned his Cer~ 
fificatein Public Administration from Dalhousie 
University. Following their year of study, the 
Nickens moved back to the Northwest Tertto- 
ries where David worked asa Local Government 
Municipal Inspector and Louise continued 
teaching atthe Baffin Regional High Schoo! 

‘New sights and experiences awaited the Nick~ 
Jens when they moved in I981 to the western 
Arctic. They took up residence ia Yellowknife, 
the capital city of the Northwest Territories, 
David worked forthe City ax Manager of Public 
Works while Louise accepted a position as Man 
ager of Professional Services, coordinating the 
training of naive language interpreters. 

‘Aaron and Paul graduated from high school 
in Yellowknife, Aaron received a scholarship to 
study atthe United World College in Italy and 
after ovo years in Europe, he joined his brother 
at the University of Victoria where Pauls study 
ing Marine Biology 

David now is the N.W.T. Area Manager for 
Volker Stevin Contracting Limited. Louise has 
begun a new career as an Educational Consul 
tant, After purchasing a home on Vancouver 
Island, Louise and David look forward to win- 
tering in British Columbia and comnuting tothe 
[North to work for certain periods of the yea. 











NORMAN NICKLEN FAMILY 

T, Norman was bora Dec. 19, 1947 to Sturdee 
and Frances Nicklen, I was brought home from 
Tisdale Hospital to the house where Llive now on 
[NE 6-48-14-W2, My children are the fourth gon~ 
ration of Nickens to live ia this same house 
although it has been moved once and renovated 

attended several different schools over the 
years. I started grade I at Manis School with 
Mrs. VanBlaricum as my first teacher. For Grade 
I1to VIII travelled on the school bus 10 Tisdale 
Public School. I received Grade VIII at 
Ridgedale School, then it was back to Tisdale 
Unit Composite School for completion of my 
formal education, During the years at TUCS, 1 
enjoyed participating in school sports. The high~ 
Tight being when our basketball and football 
teams won several NESSAC championships. 
(North East Saskatchewan School Athletic Con 
ference) 
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From 1966-1968, I took a two year mechanics 
«course at Technical School in Saskatoon. After I 
received this taining, I fargned with my parents 
during the summer. During the winter months, 1 
hhave had interesting jobs at various places, Inthe 
‘winter of 1968-69, 1 worked underground in the 
Saskatoon Potash Mine as diesel mechanic, The 
following two winters were spent working on 
seismic lines, drilling and loading holes with 
‘dynamite. During this time, I saw mazy different 
parts of Alberta, British Columbia and the Artic, 
forth of Inuvik, all slong the dewline on the 
mainland and crossed ice to several islands. T 
went to Fort Fraser, B.C. the winter of 1971-72, 
Where T worked as a millwrights’ helper in & 

‘On April 28, 1973, 1 married Janet Hunt, 
daughter of Isabelle and Alon Hunt. She was 
horn in Tisdale on March 3, 1982, Janet received 
hor formal education at Tisdale. After graduat 
ing in 1970, she cook a Dental Assistant course at 
Saskatoon Technical School. After completing 
this she was employed at Dr, Trafananko’s den= 
tal office in Prince Albert fr two years 

Our first home was rented from George 
Clayton. Dale and Darlene Morgan own that 
Fhouse now. In the fall of 1974 we moved to Bill, 
Breadners" house which Earl Breadner owns and. 
lives in now. During this time, we purchased 
some land east of Arealey on Highway 335 which 
hhad a house oni, After tenovating the house, we 
‘moved ino tin the spring of 1975. By ths time, 
wwe were getting very good at packing and 
‘unpacking our belongings. In 1976, my parents 
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bullta new home north oftheir original yard site, 
50 we moved into my childhood home. 

(On June 1%, 1978 we were blessed with our 
first child, son, Jarred Jonathan, Jarred was 
soon to have a playmate. Our second blessing 
arrived on Aug. 1, 1979, a daughter, Joleen Van 
ssa, We looked forward to each new develop 
tment; first smile, est tooth, first words, first 
steps, et, until all too soon, the ftst day of 
School arrived. Jareed is now in Grade HII and 
Joleen isin Grade If at Ridgedale School, During 
ihe cold months, they skate, with the big event 
being the Tce Carnival when they show off their 
nev skills to parents and friends 

"in the summer, every chance we get you will 
find our family at the lake. ‘The whole family 
loves to fish, camp and hike, 

‘Over the years, we have been involved in 
various organizations. Ihave been & Mason for 
‘numberof years. For a wo Year term [served a8 
<ounnillor ofthe R.M. of Connaught. Lam pres~ 
ently a director of Zenon Patk Alfalfa Co-oper— 
ative Dehydratos. 

Janet has belonged vo Beta Sigma Phi for 10, 
years. At present she is seeretary-treasuer for 
{the Armley Hall. For several years she hasbeen 
Girector at the Connaught Agricultural Fair 
Janet enjoys sewing and doing crafts during the 
‘winter months 











JIM NICKLEN 
Submitted by nephew Roy 

‘im Nicklen, youngest brother of Ted Nick 
len, homesteaded the SW 5-48-14-W2 about 907 
‘0 1908. Ths is now the site of Nicklen Siding on 
the CNR and location ofthe Cargill Grin El 
vator near Armley 

Tim enlisted in the Sth Battalion atthe start of 
the 194-1918 war and was one of the fortunate 
‘ones that went through the entire war without 
getting wounded, 

While overseas, he sold his homestead to his 
brother, A. E. Nicklen and tistil farmed by the 
Nieklen family. Jim never returned to Canada 
after the war was over. He married and had 
Several business ventures in England. He has 
since passed away, also is wifeand he is survived 
by one daughter ving in England 














FREDERICK HOSKIN NORCOM 
submitted by Sim Swanson 

red Norcom, who had recently come from 
Kindersley, Sask, wat born in New York City, 








New York, He was @ widower, age 59, when he 
‘ade application for entry on NE 22-48-14-W2 
in 1918. He became a naturalized Canadian in 
1822 and received patent for his land that year. 
His son stayed with him fora brief period diring 
his term of residence 

Although I was 100 young to remember Mr. 
Noreom, a story Mother told about one of his 
Visits comesto mind. The rail to our place mean- 
‘ered in from the north past our barnyard, then 
‘cross the ereck to our house, either by a floating 
footbridge or further south, a crossing suitable 
fora team and wagon, This particular sunny day 
found Mr. Norcom walking dovn the trail on a 
visit to our place. Allwent well until he passed the 
‘barnyard where the goose was siting on some 
fags, The gander took exception to stranger 
passing through his domain and about the time 
‘Mr. Noreom got fo the footbridge, had a firm 
hold on the seat of his overalls. Beaten and 
propelled, he arrived a the far side where mother 
met him, broom in hand. “Mrs. Swanson; Mrs 
‘Swanson, do something to your gander." Need 
lessto say Mr. Norcom kepia watchful eye on the 
gander when it came time for the return tp. 

He did not ive in the area very long when he 
eveloped tuberculosis and moved 10 Texas. His 
land was sold to Bill Boxall in 1942, 











ALBIN AND JESSIE NORUM 

Accepting the teaching position in North 
Armley School in 1938, we arrived with our 
‘daughter Gloria in the summer to take up rei- 
‘dence in the teacherage. This was our home for 
the next five years during which time our son 
Gary was bor, 

‘We all have pleasant memories of school, 
‘Christmas concerts, wiener roasts, picnics and 
00d friends. In the spring it was time to train for 
the Feld day meets where we competed ‘with 
neighbouring school districts. In the fall, we 
organized group to raise funds to provide 
Chrismas gifts for every child inthe district. This 
was accomplished by presenting a play, a lot of 
work, fun and laughter. 

‘Our next move was to Forrester School Dis: 
triet, We remained there for two years. We were 
all very anxious as war threatened and was 
Geclared in 1939. We moved on to an entirely 
diferent mode of life in the mining town of 
Sherridan, Man.; mining being an essential 
industry. Later we moved to McTaggart, Sask. 
where we owned and operated a hardware store 
Looking for milder winters, we moved to Van- 








couver in 1948. Then in 1956 we moved 10 Cal~ 

Gloria was martied in Vancouver. She and 
her husband, Richard Smith, owned and oper 
aed a sucessful Recreational Vehicle busines, 
‘They presently own a resort on Quadra Island 
B.C. Gloria and Richard have two children, 
Penny and Roger. 

Gary attended universities in California 
Nebraska and West Virgina before teaching ps}= 
chology in a college in W. Va. He has his own 
practice in Parkersburg, W. Va. Gary has two 
fons, Jim and Keith. 

‘Albin Norum passed away in 1977 in Ontario 
while on vacation. 1, Jesse, retired after & 
lengthy business caree? and remarried in 1981 0 
Charles Welch, a relied Canadian businessman, 
‘Wereturned to Canada in the fall of 1983, enjoy 
fing Canadian summers and California in the 
winter. We both enjoy visi from our children 
and grandchildren. 





WILLIAM AND HILDA OLIVER 
submitted by Hilda 

Bl was born at Poplar Point, Man. Aug. 23, 
1896, the son of Thomas and Lilian Oliver. He 




















had six brothers and four sisters. In 1908 the 
family moved to Grey Creek, B.C. where they 
had fruit farm. Some of the family stil live 
there. He cameo Avonlea, Sask. in 91S to where 
bis brother farmed, 

“He was in the Army in Regina until 1918. Then 
he learned the carpenter teade and worked for 
Mariam Construction of Avonlea, going with 
him to California i 1921 where they worked for a 
year. He returned to Avonlea in 1922. 

He came to Armley in August, 1995, bringing 
Bill Jones, the fit elevator agent in the new 
village. The CPR rail line had just been com 
pleted 10 Nipawin. At that time, Armley con 
Exe of the hotel, owned and operated by Mr 
Ted Nicklen, who also had the Post Office, one 
elevator, Walter Palmet Lumber Yard and the 
NNicklen farmstead. The two Bills set up house 
keeping inthe elevator office where thes lived for 
year. Bll had his Ford Coupe and lite else. He 
ecided if he was going to stay he would have to 
Work, so that fall he went harvesting for Ed 
Richards, stooking, threshing and mending era 
nares. Come spring he decided to try carpenter 
work. He started by building granaries. Many 
Sores are told of how fast he could build a 
‘granary. The fist house built on his own was for 
Mr. and Mrs. Ramudea in 1926, He had as help 
és, Bill Jones and Billy Rober. 

‘August 1926, Bil Jones left, returning to 
the pire Bill had to have aplaceo lives that 
fall he built his first home on the corner of the 
Nicklen farm. 

In November, 1927 he married Hilda Whitley 
of Ridgedale. We rearranged the litle house, 
planted four maple trees and lived there for 27 
Sears. The trees grew and flourished and are sil 
there! Twice Bill moved the house back from 
‘hem rather than eut them down, 

Twas born at Everett, Ont., County of Sim- 
coe, and came to Ridgedale district with my 
parents, Edward and Maggie Whitley in 191, At 
that dime I had two sisters and one brother. The 
only school available was Manlius, four miles 
Sway, s0 we lived in Saskatoon through the 
School year, coming to the homestead during 
holidays In 1918 my parents moved permanently 
to the homestead, «wo and a half miles from 
Ridgedale, where [lived nine years before com- 
ing to Armley. There we worked, played and 
grew up. The friends we made then have 
Femained constant through the years though 
many are gone now 

Those pioneer years leave many memories. 
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One was the lack of water in Armley. There just 
‘wasn water! In the summer we went out tosome 
farms north of the river with cream cans, et 
Some of the farms were Bonalls, Harvey Hills, 
Mel Barros, Owens and Charlie Thomas. In the 
late 40"s, Harold Roe, who was the CPR agent, 
had a well dug by the racks and the tain ere 
would filicup for the agent, Weall used it but we 
mustn't be seen earrying water When the train was 
in, In winter we melted snow and ie and we had 
an joe-well for summer. There weren't many 
fridges those days. We remember the tin heaters 
and cook stoves where We used wood in the 
daytime and saved the coal for nights. When we 
Were first marred we had a itl four tube radio 
With earphones, At night we would hang a dish- 
pan on the wall put the earphones in it and get 

















very good reception. Our favorite station was 
Shannondoa, Towa. We waited every night to 
hear the Carter family sing. On the same program 
was Minnie Pearl, This winter, we watched the 
60th Anniversary of the Grand Old Opry. They 
‘were all there, It was very nostalgic. 

Through tal, those were happy days. We felt 
very fortunate indeed when in the depression 
days of the 30's, we saw the people from the 
Southern prairies going north on the highway 
with everything they owned on wagons, hayracks 
fr Bennet buggies. They drove thei stock on foot 
‘and camped along the way. Those were the days 
‘when White Fox, Choiceland, Carrot River and 
‘much more of out north country was settled. The 
CPR train came through every day at § P.M. In 
the 30s the box cars carried so many men riding 
the rails hoping to get work, When the train 
“topped the men would hurry around to different 
houses for something to eat, We always had 
‘something for them, even if it was just bread and 
butter and wate. 

‘By 1927 Armley had grown into a very busy 
litele town, There was Zabosk’s Store, Mortis 
Store operated by Mr. Ramsden, Haywards 
Butcher Shop, Goyer's Barber Shop and Poo! 
Room — later, in 1928, aken over by Turcottes, 
Klebe’s Hamness Shop — later to be Bitzers, 
Arbour's Hotel, Phil Hudon Store, Bank of 
Montreal, managed by Charlie Morley — closed 
in 1931, Palmers Lumber Yard, operated by Mr. 
Staple Sr, Bll Parcher's Livery Barn, two ele- 
vators and'a new station agen, Bill Hunter. The 
community hall was builtin 1926, Oliver's Car~ 
enter Shop in 1929 and there were six private 
homes. Business came from Arborfield, Zenon 
Park and Carles, until the railroad eame in to 
Arborfield and Carrot River 

Tm August, 1929 there was a fire, completely 
wiping out the main street down to the hotel, 
Only Zaboski’s Store was rebuilt at that ime. 
Hiadon Store was taken over by Charlie Haas in 
1928, He had an implement agency; this was 
taken over by Joe Sorrell in 1930-31. Charlie 
Hraas then built a small rereation room north of, 
the hotel 

‘Throtigh the years, Bill's work continued over 
a large area, 10 hours a day, sx days a week for 
wages as Tow as 25€ per hour. in 1929 he bult a 
shop in which he made many things, from chil 
dren's toys t0 cabooses with litle stoves. That 
included tinsmith and bigcksmith work — many 
athorse was shod there, He also built bridges and 
auitea few coffins. Phil Ftkowski worked with, 

















Bill for Il years, before that Arthur Thesen for 
seven years. The shop was a favorite gathering 
place forthe men. From Nov. 15,1943 to Sept 30, 
1948 he transporte the mail and passengers from 
Armley to Nicklen Siding. He made six trips a 
‘week, one and three quarters miles, for which I 
believe he got $25 per month. He was also an 
Botve fireman and served on the board of trade 
T took an active part in the community. Ina 
small town one must take part in everything to 
make it go. I belonged to the Homemakers? Club 
formed in 1928-9 with Mrs, Mildred Hol- 
lingshead, our fist president, followed by Mrs. 
Day. There was a large membership. Later it was 
decided we needed something more local so in 
1932-3, the United Church ladies" aid. was 
formed. In 1962 this was changed to the UCW 
and is ative today. For many years church and 
Sunday school was held in the community hall. 
We formed a bridge club in 1931. In those 
early years we were able to have four tables and 
played inthe homes. This changed to a $00 Chub 
land was held in the waiting room ofthe station, 
Bill Hunter was the agent at the time. When the 
curling rink waiting room was built the $00 Club 
Was taken there. In 1962, when Mantius Schoot 
closed, the ratepayers bought the school for a 
fecreation centre, the $00 Club moved there and 
isstllactive today. When curling cameto Armley 
wwe, asa family, curled, We also had a debating 
We had four children; Keith, born Jan. 23, 
1920 in Tisdale, June, June 2, 1934 in Armley, 
Donna, Aug. 5, 1937 in Armley and Tom, Aus 
18, 1942 in Tisdale, I can well remember every 
time we had a baby, a piece was added 10 the 
hhouse. Both girs were born in Armley inthe litle 
hospital setup by the municipality in 1932. It was 
‘operated by nurse Annie Turnbull on the lot 
‘where the post office was. When illness forced 
‘nurse Turiull to retire the hospital was operated 
fora short ime by Olive Arneson. It was closed 
in May, 1938. The municipal doctor lived in 
‘Armley'and a that time it was Dr. MeMurchy. 
(Our children grew upin Armley, From 192510 
1962, the children from town went to Manlius 
‘School, two and. half miles out in the country. A 
book could be written about geting those kids to 
School and back. ear pool was formed, each 
father taking hs ten deving, When they 20t old 
‘enough, there was  bicyle brigade. It was quite 
2 sight seeing those bikes take off, some riding 
double, Those days the roads weren't ploughed 
So cars didn’t run in winter. When Keith pot old 





enough, we borrowed a horse from Grandad, 
made a caboose with a stove init, and Keith 
drove. They went to church and Sunday School 
in the community ball. The giels took part in 
children groups, Brownies, Guides, etc, also 
Farm Girls, where they learned sewing, katting 
and baking. Their leaders were Olive Walls and 
Mildred Staples. 

The commiunity hall eeame famous for we 
ding dances and showers. This started in 1930 
hen George Nicklen and Nelle Boyle were mar~ 
Fed and has continued ever i 

In July, 1984 we moved from Armley to 
Aylsham where Keith worked for the CNR. Tom, 
‘and Donna finished thee schooling there. June 
worked in Regina. Bill continued his work until 
1960 wine his health failed anid he was forced 10 
retire. He passed away in July, 1973. [still main 
tain the home in Aylsham, 

‘Keith — after Keith's school days at Manlius, 
hhe worked at many jobs fora few years, inclu. 
ing helping his Uncle Gordon farm, He helped his 
father some and he worked for Sask. Power in 
1950-31. In September, 1951 he started work for 
the CNi at Nicklen Siding, was transfered to 
Aslsham in 1954, from there went to many places 
including Young, Eston and Melfort. He has 
Spent the last 13 years at Macrorie, Sask, and will 
be retired soon, 

‘une — took: her public school at Manus and 
her high school at Nipawin, graduating in 19S) 
She took a business course at Regina Balfour 
Collegiate and worked in a government office 
there In 986 she married John Reeve of Regina. 
‘They had two children; Ken, born in March 1958 
followed by Kinberely in December, 1960. John 
worked for Western Gypsom Drywall, being 
tansferred to Vancouver, then Ottva fora few 
years, then. they very happily settled back in 
Vancouver in 1967. They have a small business, 
Alpine Drywall. They lve in Burnaby and are 
‘very ative in their church work, 

Afterschool in Coquitlam, B.C., Ken took 
fone year at college in Fort Langley, B.C. He 
Completed his engineering course at 8.C-L.T. in 
1976. He worked for Dominion Glass before 
joining his father’s business In 1982 he married 
Brenda Williams of Aurora, Ont, Brenda is 8 
technician in the Cancer Clinic in. Vancouver 
General Hospital. They have one litle gitl born 
in January, 1984 and live in Coquitlam, 

‘Kim graduated from Centential High School 
in 1979. She worked at the Burnaby Municipal, 
Building in Burnaby and taught music for one 











year. Her one love is musi. She is an accom. 
plished pianist, sill studies and teaches piano. In 
May, 1981 she'married Brian Tieszen of North 
Vancouver. They live in Richmond. Kim works 
With her music and Brian works in Vancouver. 

Donna — finished public schoo! at Manlius in 
1953. She took one year of high school in 
Ridgedale and two years at Aylsham, In October 
1986 she went to Regina where she worked atthe 
Royal Bank until 1976, then transereed to British 
Columbia, She now works at the Royal Bank st 
th and Kingsway in Burnaby. She lives in 
Coquitlam, 

"Tom — took his schooling at Manlius and 
Aylsham. In 1961 he went 10 Regina, During the 
ext few years he Worked at many jobs 10 get 
Started. In 1967 he married Magdoline Lipkovie 
of Melile, They went to Victoria where Tom 
worked at a gas station, Later, he was employed 
with @ garbage disposal company, being trans~ 
ferred to New Westminster in 1970, where he 
continued withthe same company. For the past 
10 years he has worked at Tru Roe Drywall plant 
fn Anniss Island in Delta, B.C. They have one 
litle gil, Angolinene born in September, 1976, 
They ive in Surrey 














HAZEL (WHITE) ORR 
{Twas born and raised in the Waterfield Dis 
trie. My parents were William and Ruby White 
My father passed away whea Iwas four Years od 
‘my mother when Twas 12, so had to take 
‘over alot ofthe household ris tan early age. 
Uncle Bert White had always lived with us, 50 
alter Dad passed away, he stayed on and ran the 














farm for Mother. After Mother passed away, be 
stayed and looked after us children. 

For pastime in the winter we cleaned the snow 
off the fee on Uncle Frank's slough and did alot 
Of skating. We had quite a gang there at times. 
We'd hang a lantern of two up for some light and 
bulld a bonfire to warm ourselves. We had real 
fun times together, 

‘One of the highlights of winter, 1 guess, 
would be the Christmas Concert. There Wi 
always great excitement that night, and we'd 
always have a ew dress forthe occasion. It was 
‘probably the only good dress we'd have al year. 1 
Temember geting one from the catalogue for 
S298 

‘We used team and sleigh for transportation in 
winter. I remember a sleigh load of us going 0 
town one day and the horses got off the ial that 
‘we had through the field. The seigh box tipped 
‘over and put us all inthe snow. On real cold days 
‘We pt bricksin the oven to get them hot and then 
wwe wrapped them up and put them under the 
‘covers in the sleigh to keep our fet warm. 

‘Our country roads weren't anything like we 
have to-day. We had no gravel on them and 
when it rained very much, they were almost 
Iimpassable. Sometimes we weren't able to travel 
atall. We had along hilly our place and when it 
Fained very much, the cars couldn't make it up 
the hill, often they slid right over the bank. That 
hill has since been changed. 

‘We were partially surrounded by the Carrot 
River, Some springs the water came nearly to the 
top ofthe bank and the water engulfed the roxd 
between us and uncle Frank White 

Tn summer we played a lot of softball in the 
evenings, There was always a picnie oF Wo (0 80 
{o and always the yearly rack and field day. We 
had one bike in our family and we often rode 
double to Armley on Saturdays. That was rally 
exercise for the one doing the pedaling on the 
ough dirt roads. Te was also an endurance test 
forthe one riding the cross-bar 

We would walk to Waterfield Schoo! on Sun- 
days for Sunday School and church services. In 
later years wehad a truck for transportation. One 
‘of the students or teachers from the Bible Schoo! 
‘Would come and preach. There would often be 
fone or two more students come along (0 sing, 
Uncle Frank and Aunt Marjorie nearly always 
had them for Sunday supper, plus all our faraily 
and their own family, She was an excellent cook 
and served some great meals, I'll aways 
Temember those good times together 











\We lived ina four room house. It was heated 
with wood that my older brothers got up in the 
Winter and us younger ones kept the wood box 
full. We didn't have running water. In summer 
‘we depended on the rain for water for washing 
and cleaning. When we ran out of rain wate, we 
hhad to carty water from the river and in'the 
winter, we melted snow. 

‘We walked to school both summer and 
winter. Ft00k all my schooling at Waterfield 
Aller grade X, stayed home and Kept house for 
the rest of the family 

‘We used the binder to cut the crop inthe fall 
so there was always stooking for my brothers to 
do. We had quite a crew of men to feed at 
threshing time, During harvest miy sister and T 
hhad the outside chores to do. We had to carry 
‘water From the river for the pigs and carry feed 
far them, We had the milking to do. Often we'd 
set up in the morning and the cows would have. 
frossed over the river to Uncle Frank's. We 
would have to bring them back to get milked. 

In 145, I came to Melfort and worked here 
for two yeats before I married Arnold Orr who 
was bora at Pontex, Sask, We have sx children; 
Douglas (Lynda Roles) and daughter Jennifer 
live in Saskatoon. Ronald (Faith Gaertnes) and 
children Kristopher and Theresa vein Melfort 
Darlene (lan Thompson) farm and ranch at 
Camduff, Sask. They have four boys: Brock, 
Ryan, Garett and Mark. Richard (Debra 
Ramstead) and their two children, Meagan and 
Benjamen live in Prince Albert. Dianne (Lanny 
Brice) and their two ehildren, Troy and Melissa 
live at Melfort. Robert isin Melfor. 

The family is all away from home now but I 
‘manage to keep myself busy. 1 bovd inthe winter 
and one of the highlights of my bowling was 
When the ladies eam T was on, won the Ladies’ 
Provincial Housewives title and trophy in 1974, 

T do some eoss country skiing and do aot of 
walking both summer and winter. Ido guile abit 
‘of handiwork in the winter and in summer, Ihave 
‘iy vegebable garden and flowers, 

Mma member of Nirvana Auxiliary and am 
involved with Melfort Christan Women’s Club 
fand church activites. With Il grandchildren 
theres always some babysitting co do. My bus 
‘band, Arnold, is starting his 1th year as Mayor 
‘of the city of Melfort and was on council and 
School board before he was Mayor. He is sil 
fetive in business and the commutity, We havea 
comfortable mew home and expect 10 stay in 
Melfort after we retire. 














WALTER PALMER 
submitted by Jack Palmer 

‘Walter Palmer was born in Bratton Clovelly 
England in 1891. He came to Prince Alber, Sask 
in 912. He ried to book passage onthe boat, the 
Titan, but was unsuccessful, so came ata later 
date on another boat. At Prince Alber, in 913, 
he married Hilda Brine who came over from 
Somerset, England, Walter worked 95 4 night 
Watchman ata lumbermill in Prince Albert and 
then ava lumber scaler. They had three boys born 
in Prince Albert, Jackin 914, Gerald in 1916 and 
Percy in 1918, While in Prince Albert, Walter wes 
Sent out co manage several different lumberyards 
in different areas. He spent six months in 
Melfort, taking the place of the late George 
Sneligrove 

TIL1920, he moved to Tisdale where he worked 
forthe North Canada Lumber Company. Wher 
they sold out t© Monarch Lumber, he was 
replaced so he decided to start his own yard. He 











bought out Baldwins Lumber Yard who sold only 
spruce lumber, He bought three lots in Tisdale 
South ofthe tracks and the late E. L. Dodd, who 
farmed north of Tisdale, helped him move the 
stock of lumber to his own location, He put a 
complete supply of building materials, He sold 
lumber from Rose Valley and Nora to Nipawin, 
Gronlid and northeast of Tisdale. A lot of 
schools were supplied with lumber and later 
annexs for elevators. He shipped B. J. Jacklin his, 
First car of lumber (ir) and helped Jacklin make 
connections to get lumber. When the CPR built 
the railroad north in 1924, he started a lumber 
yard in Armley and the late Reg Staples looked 
after it for him 

1 1923, Lloyd was born in Tisdale, Mr. Pal- 
mer kept his busines in Tisdale nil 927, then 
‘moved the stock to Armley. The family stayed in 
Tisdale. After he made the move to Armley he 
Sold cars and had the John Deere agency fom 
1926 to 1931. In 1929 he sold 23 John Deere 
luactors in three weeks between Armley, 
Aylsham and surrounding districts, That same 
year he was the fist businessman to start up in 
Aylsham with the John Deere ageney. Ie was 
‘managed by the late Bob Head of Tisdale. The 
location was where the present car wash stands, 
Part ofthat building is now part of Ken Sather’s 
house, Lumber was sold to the late Charlie 
Peckenpaugh for his emporary dwelling and a 16 
by 24 shanty-roof store. Sons, Jack and Gerald 
hauled many loads of lumber to all parts ofthe 
country, keeping busy every day 

In931, the John Deere agency was taken over 
by Sam Heddenand. Mr. Palmer then bull a 
store in Carlea. The stock was put in by V. F 
Zoboski of Armley and managed by. Frank 
‘Owens of Carles In 1934 the family moved from 
Tisdale to Carla and took over the store. It was 
‘mansged by Gastan Anta from Tisdale and later 
‘was managed by son Jack. They sold everything, 
Tumber, bricks, cement, coal, drygoods, hard 
ware and groceries. Jack remembers driving 
trucks into Aylsham, delivering lumber, and 
having dinner at the restaurant that was can by 
the Andrews family. At Carlea they were the 
distributors for Robin ood four and had a shed 
"upon cement blocks with tin on them so the mice 
coulda’ get into the shed, This building was 
‘moved from Carles to Aylsham by Alvin Shanks 
and is at present the back part of J. R Hobbies, 

‘The boys hauled grain and shovelled it by 
hand in 1937, working around the clack most of 
the time in harvest 


























Inthe fall of 1987, Perey contracted polio of 
the lungs and passed away in the Tisdale hospital 
attheage of 1. 

Mr. Palmer had land at Arborfield. Iwas all 
‘wees but he had it cleared and broken and even 
tally soldi to Jim Forbes Sr 

Th 1938, Jack was married and lived behind 
the store and Mr. and Mrs. Palmer moved to 
their small house at Aylsham, He still sold 
Tumber and eventually took up farming with his, 

‘Walter was always interested in community 
affairs, He served on the counel for the R.M. of 
Nipawin, was on the Wheat Pool committe, the 
local SFU (Saskatchewan's Farmers Union) 
‘executive, as well asthe executive of the Aylsham 
Fink and curing club. He was keenly interested in 
Sports with baseball and hockey ranking high, 
but his number one spore was curling. He won 
many trophies and awards inthis field, He took 
inbonspels at Arborfield, Carrot River, Tisdale, 
Melfort, Zenoa Park and Flin Fon, Man. Many 
times he took along one or more of his sons as & 
member of his rink. He had the first family eink 
tg into the Nipawin Car Bonspel. He was a 
contestant in all eight car bonspils at Nipawin 
land reached the round robin in three of these, 
‘winning a te-light, a silver tea service and lug 
sage as prizes, 

11983 he was presented the keys to the town 
‘of Nipawin, an honor bestowed a the opening of 
the Car Bonspiel 

Hilda was a very quiet person. She belonged 
tothe Anglican Women’s Auxillary and loved 
play cards, She was an excelent cook, did alot of 
Feading and was a wonderful Grandma call her 
fannie, She loved to be at home best ot 








Mr. Palmer passed away in Saskatoon City 
Hospital in 1987. Mes, Palmer passed away inthe 
Nipawin Union Hospital in 1989. They are buried 
in the Aylsham Cemetery. 


‘THE PARCHER FAMILY 
submitted by Eva Matthews (Parcher) 
Frank and Mary Parcher moved from 
‘Ontario to farm in the Arborfield District about 
IBIS. They farmed there until about 1929 when 
they went to live on their homestead four miles 
north of Carrot River, There were six children 
born tothe couple. The thre girls were Mildred 
(Mts. Joe Stringer), Elizabeth (Mrs. Robert 
Head) and Molly (Mis. Walter Armstrong). The 
boys all marred, Guy to Mina Smith, A 











martied Marie Quiring and Bill married Eva 
‘Clark. Inthe next few years all he family moved. 
to the Carrot River District. 

‘Iwas born in Gateshead, England in 1903, My 
parents, James and Isabella Clark were early 
Pioneers in the Aylsham District, my father being 
the first postmaster The town of Aylsham is 
built on his homestead. There were six girls and 
{so boys in ou family and all ae living with the 
exception of my brother Ber who passed away in 
1968. He and my parents are buried in the 
Aylsham Cemetery 

I maried Bill archer in Tisdale in May, 1924 
(Our First year was spent on the farm at Arbor- 
field and the following year we were at Ruby 
Lake near Hudson Bay. In 1926 Bil bought a fot 
inthe new town of Armley and built blacksmith 
shop there, We lived with Guy and Mina that 
summer while our home was being built. Guy had 
bought land about a mile north of Armley and 
had moved there where they had three children, 
Robert, Ross and Joan, Guy passed away about 
1966 an his falyall ive i British Columbia 

Bill built an addition on to his blacksmith 
shop and turned it into a livery stable. He oper: 
fated a dray business in town and during the 
‘winters he drove the municipal doctors for miles 
fround the area, with ateam and cutter. We lived 
in Ammley for six years. In 932 we adopted a 
baby girl and named her Margaret (Pegg). 
Shorly afterwards we moved to our homestead, 
northeast of Carrot Rive. Just before Peggy Was 
three years old we ad twin daughters born inthe 
smal! Red Cross Hospital in Nipawin 

ezay is now Mrs. Ben Jones and tives in 
‘Conquest, Sask. They have four sons that we are 
allyery proud of. They work hard and al patei- 
pate in sports, playing hockey and fastball all 
Dover northern Saskatchewan, 

‘Wilma married Jack Blaney and they have 
two married daughters, anda son sill at home as 
well a5 a grandson 

‘Willais Mes, William Smith and has son and 
fa daughter as well as Four grandsons. Both girls 
live near mein Victoria, B.C. 

Bil passed away in 1963 in northern Manitoba 
and the other members of his family are all 
deceased too. Lam happily marred for the last23 
years fo James Matthews, and enjoy lifein beau 
tif Vietoria 

T have happy memories of our time spent in 
Armley where we made alot of good friends. | 
Sill keepin touch with Hilda Oliver and see her 
from time to time. 

















GUY PARCHER AND WILHELMINA, 
CATHERINE (MINA) (SMITH) 
PARCHER 

‘Guy came from around Bancroft, Ont. with 
bis parents, Frank and Mary Parcher; his to 
brothers — Bill and Arnold; and three sisters 
Mildred (Mrs. Joe Stringer), Mary (Molly 
Armstrong) and Elizabeth (Mrs. Robert Head) 

Before moving west to Saskatchewan, Guy 
archer’s parents had the misfortune of having 
‘heir home bura, perhaps prompting their move 

‘Upon arriving in the province, the Parchers 
setup homestead near Arborfeld and 19 year old 
‘Guy went co work around the district. He worked 
fon threshing crews, and during the winter 
‘months, in lumber mils, 

‘Guy homesteaded on a quarter of land two 
ries west and one mile north of the town of 
Arborfield, 
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About 1921, Mina Smith came to Canada 
from the Shetland Islands, Scotland. She and her 
father, Mr, Robert Smith; and sister Maggy and 
brother Jery settled on a farm near Arborfeld, 
ther mother having died in Scotland before they 
fame, Mina worked for Mr. and Mrs, Joe 
Stringer, who owned and ran the Moose Range 
Store and Post Office. Itwas here where Gus met 
bis future wife, Mina 

‘About 1923, Guy and Mina were married 
‘They farmed for awhile at Arborfield where they 
had their First child, Bob (September, 1924). They 
then moved to farm in the Armley district on SE 
18-48-14-W2, While here, they had ther last wo 
children, Ross (Novemiber, 1929) and Joan 
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(April, 1934), Bob and Ross atended Manlius 
shoal 

‘Guy, Ming and their family moved three 
miles north of Carrot River where they farmed 
for awhile before moving to Richmond, B.C. 
during the war years, 

In Richmond, Guy worked in a lumber mill 
for a few years and then decided to try dairy 
farming in Malakwa, B.C. a small place neat 
Chilliwack, 

There Guy and Mina had a beautiful farm 
with lovely gardens and fruit tees. In thee later 
years they moved to Vancouver. There Guy died 
in July of 1966 atthe age of 73. His wife, Mina 
died at Port Coquitlam, Jan. 28, 1986 atthe age 
Of 8 years, 


MARYON (McKAY) PARKER 

Twas eight years old when our family che Ken 
MeKays) moved from Melfort into the Manlius 
teacherage in 1938. The teacherage was our home 
forthee years; then Winnipes became out home 

Thave many fond childhood memories of 
happenings, sights, sounds and impressions as 
youngster living in Armley District. I remember 
the marvelous taste of wild stawberries but how 
hated having to pick them! But picking berries 
‘of any variety certainly was better than picking 

ato busst 

1 well remember the good smell of burning 
smudges in nearby pastures and the almost per~ 
feet switches the poplar trees gave us to ward off 
the hordes of determined mosquitoes, 

‘Avpleasant early evening summer sound was 
the drone of familiar voices of nearby neighbors 
"doing chores”. The sound of their voices and 
clang of milk-pails was often interrupted when 
"ht cows participated in the conversation too. 
Another good sound was the mysterious drum~ 
Toll made by that drummer partridge not ‘00 far 
fvay, who was a master of rhythm but never 
allowed us to attend his concerts — we could just, 
listen and wonder 

‘A popular summer sport was “drowning 
gophers”. I can’t remember where we got the 
pals of watet but Tean remember wielding the 
bat — and who was it who pulled off the bushy 
tails? Summertime also meant the dreaded tripto 
the dentist in Nipawin. Given a choice 'é have 
rather applied vanilla to the aching tooth and 
Sayed home to suffer it through! 

"Threshing-time was a great time for we kids 
‘ast meant mooching lunches inthe fields from 
‘ur fiends and neighbors, remember the many, 














‘many mice families that scampered about when 
thelr stook homes were dismantled as the work 
progressed, And I remember our family scam— 
ering about too, whenever a miller moth gained 
Entry tothe house and attacked our fragile gas 
Hight mantles. Usually the feisty moth was the 
itor, destroying himself and the mantle and 
then the searth was on for anew mantle, 

‘Walks to town for the mail were Tesurey, 
pleasant strolls, but we kids never turned down 
the offer of a ride and were aways on the Iook- 
fut for any kind of transportation. 

Teaened quickly that tame geese could easily 
‘outrun me in a footrace, so when trespassing on 
{hele territory T cowardly hung back and let my 
big sister compete in all geese Track and Field 

"The Carrot River was an important part of 
‘our play-ground facilities. Te provided a swim- 
‘ming pool Tor usin the summer and a skating ink 
inthe winter. Young and old had many enjoyable 
‘winter activities, remember our Beloved Christ= 
mas Concerts (anda hot curling tong on te back 
‘of my neck!) and helping to dig what seemed to 
be miles of tunnels in stow banks. I remember 
the warm, steamy school barn where quiet, 
friendly old horses patiently waited for four 
‘o'clock. And inside the school, like the horses, 
Wwe too were waiting for four o'clock. 

‘And inside the school Dad gamely tried to 
teach me the A.B.C.’s — he was more keen on 
my leaning than Iwas. But hedid give mea good 
lesson entitled “The Strap" — I eaught on 
quickly and have always remembered not (0 
laugh immediately after a Strap lesson ora quick 

review” Follows! 

‘And who will ever forget the classroom 
trauma when the Schoo! Inspector caught us by 
Surprise and the trauma when it was Your turn in 
1 Spelling Bee and you knew that whatever the 
‘word was going to be, you coulda’t spell it 

‘And I knew when Old Man Winter gave me 
iy fair share of chilblains that they would be 
‘vith me for the entire winter — but chilblains 
‘were soon forgotten when it was ime round up 
some pussy willows and colour them with the 
‘choo! chal, 

Living in the Armley District was good and 
Uvealways considered it special time in my life. 
‘Our many good friends and neighbours were for 
mean extension of my own immediate family and 
they were al very important to me. 

Tive in Winnipeg with my husband, Harold, 
and son Jim. Harold works forthe CNR, I work 











ata Hockey Schoo! and fim is presently working 
{or the Department of Education, 


JACK M. PARSONS 

Twas born to Mr. and Mrs. George Parsons 
‘on Nov. 15, 1919 at Melfort, Sask. My parents 
‘operated a dairy four miles east of Melfort. They 
Selivered milk to town six days a week, [stated 
School therein 1926. My dad filed on a homestead 
two miles west and two miles south of Pontilas 
land we moved there in 1927. 1 attended school at 
Manus for one year and then changed to Aemley 
fortwo years, 

Dad bought the quarter on the southside of 
Pontrilas and he moved the family there in the 
fall of 1930. 1 completed my education there and 
continued to live and work on the family farm 
until 140. I was offered a job at Melfort in the 
Ford garage which was owned and operated by 
sy uncle, CIff Groat. 1 worked there until 1 
returned (othe faem in i947, 

married Eleanor Fennell in 1952 and we had 
fone daughter, Jacqueline who was born in 1955. 
‘She married Mervyn Mooney in 1974 and they 
hhave one daughter, Nicole, who was born in 197 
‘They now reside in Caroline, Alta. !continued on 
the farm and drove one ofthe first sehool buses, 
starting in 1952, for the school unit. I stated 
‘working forthe United Grain Growers in the fll 
(f 1957 and withthe careful guidance of Harold 
Wats I was able ro start buying grain on my own, 
sn 160, 

continued buying grain and farming until 
1965 and then I accepted the postion of manager 
al the U.G.G. elevator at Tisdale. After 27 years 
fof buying grain, last year I retired, on Dec. 1 
Eleanor and {have bought a house in Tisdale and 
are enjoying retirement on 909-102 Ave. West. 





‘TOM PARSONS 
submitted by Gloria Arneson 

“Thomas William Parsons was born, Feb. 20, 
1906, at Sidney, Man. He was the third son born 
10 William Wood Games) Parsons and Alice 
MeKenzie who were marred in 1900 or 190. 

“Tom's brother Jahn Grant MeKenzie Parsons 
was born May 25, 1902 at Sidney, passed away 
Jan, 30, 1976at Winnipegosis, Man. and is buried 
at Pine River Cemetery. A second brother, 
Wilford Gordon Parsons, was bora Oct. 5, 1905, 
at Sidney-and resides at Box 89, Pine River, 
Man., ROL IMO. Tom's younger brother, Her~ 
bert Arthur Parsons, was born Sept. 26,1907 at 





Sidney and lives at Site 33, Camp 10, R.R. 2, 
Winfield, B.C., VOH 2C0. 

Tom wasa bachelor. He worked for Sid Reid 
and always helped other neighbours during har 
vest, In 1946 he purchased SE~t-47-14-W2 and 
resided here until he moved into Leacross, next 
door tothe store 

"Tom was a willing worker, ready to help saw 
‘wood, bulld fence or whatever work needed tobe 
done. He would often come and help Orval and 
have dinner or supper with us. At ths time Todd 
was @ baby and he sue liked watching him and 
talking to im. 

Tn November, 1966 Tom went to Smithers, 
B.C, to visit his brother, Art, and nieces and 
nephews. Tom became sick there and it was 
found he had leukemia. He passed away at Prince 
George, B.C. on Jan. 2, 1967. He is buried at 
Prince George 

“Tom had left word with his family that Orval 
was to buy his land, 

1 received information and pictures for this 
history from Tom's niece, Alma Blabey, of 
Hazelton, BC. 








JIM PATTERSON HISTORY 
‘submitted by daughters Verna and Marguerite 
Tim and Celina Patterson moved t0 the 
Armley area from Brooksby in 1940 with theit 
tee children who were born in Star City: Mar 
suerte, Jan. 25, 1932; Verna, July 28, 1934; and 
Simm, Aug, 25, 1936, They settled on a quarter, 
NW 3-88-14-W2, owo and a half miles east of 
‘Armley. Their daughter Ann was born after they 
moved to Waterfield. on Tune 24, 1944, Celina 
hhad to travel to Tisdale to await the birth asthe 
Family didn’t havea car, The other children felt it 
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was a teribly longtime to not have their mother 
athome, 

The children attended Waterfield School 
Marguerite was in grade II and Verna started 
rade T soon thereafter, The teacher was Me 
Zado, 

"The family lived ina two-roomed house with 
‘a kitchen added on. The kitchen had atin coof 
and when it rained or halled the noise was deat- 
‘ening, Wood was used as fuel for cooking and 
heating. Jim would make week-fong trips to 
Arborfield with two teams and sleighs 10 cut 
‘wood. 

“The land did not havea wel so household and 
drinking water was caught ina rain barrel tthe 
back of the house. In the summer, when the 
sloushs and ditches dried up, it was the job of the 
children to drive the livestock tothe ever. 

‘The whole family would go into Armley on 
Saturdays to collect mail and buy groceries and 
supplies. IF the children were lucky enough to get 
‘nickel in the middle of the week, they would 
fake it to school and give it to the Sith children 
‘who would bring back candy’ the next day, They 
‘usually brought a Macintosh Toffee Bar as hey 
had to share and toffee lasted the longest and 
‘went the furthest 

"The children attended Sunday School af the 
Gospel Hall on the corner, about a mile from 
hhome. Most ofthe family activities were centered 
around the church 

"The Patterson family moved to Alberta in 
1945 where Jim worked as a carpenter. Celi 
died in 1950 atthe age of 38 and was buried in 
Innisail, Alta. Jimmy (Son) was killed in a car 
accident at Prince George, B.C. in 1987 atthe age 
‘20 and was buried in Innisfail. Jim ded in 1972 
a the age of 75 and was also buried in Innistal 

‘Marguerite married Norman Philips in C 
ary on Aug. 18, 1951, They separated in 197 
‘They have four children; all born in Innisfail 
Melvina born Nov. 3,194; Norma, Dec. 18,155 
Debra, Dec. 24, 1987 and Teresa, Jan. 5, 1960, 
They moved to Matsqu, B.C. in 1962 and lived 
there until 1972, when they moved to 
Abbotsford, B.C. Marguerite has been working 
since 1972 forthe Central Frazer Valley Home: 
makers 

Verna married Floyd Martin on Oxt. 12,1987 
in Innisfail. They have one son, Rod, born Nov 
26, 1963, who attends college in. Vancouver. 
Verna has been working asa school bus driver for 
1B years. 

‘Aan married Tony Thorsen on Dec. 9, 1961 










































They have four sons, Rocky born May 5, 1962; 
Ronny, April 4 1963; Tony, Nov. 1, 1967 and 
Randy, Dee, 7, 1968. Ann and her family operate 
‘mixed farm at Innisfail 

‘All remaining members of the Patterson fam- 
ily have good memories ofthe time spent in the 
Waterfield area. They remember thelt good 
neighbors such as the Allchins, Staples, 
Schiltrotis and Whites and the fun they had 
skating on the river and skiing on a hill Brween 
their place and the Schltroths. The hill was only 
‘small one butt looked pretty big back then. We 
Also skied fo school in the winter, taking turns 
because there was oly one pair of skis, 

Although the family was hard up while in 
Waterfield, they sill remember that time as one 
of the happiest of ther lives. 














FRANK AND DORA PEARSE 

My father, George Edwin Pearse, was bora in 
Deleware, a small village near London, Ont, in 
the year 1870, His parents immigrated from Eng 
and som time prior to this. My mother, Mar 
garet Bathurst, was born in England and came 
‘with her parents to Canada when she was nine 
years old. There is some evidence that she was of 
Welh exiaction 

1, Frank, the eldest, was born in 1898, fot~ 
lowed by a sister Irs, another sister Violet and & 
brother Steadman, “Ted”, as he was always 
called, My sister, Margaret, and brother, Gor- 
‘don, were born later in Saskatchewan, 

‘Of our childhood yeats in Ontario, I could 
write volumes and I wonder we didnot drive our 
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parentsto distraction. However, I will not elabo- 
Fateon this 

"My father’s occupation at the ime of consid 
cring a move tothe west was tenant farmer on 
‘small farm of $0 acres, one mile from the shore of 
Lake Erie "Port Tabbot"” He had accumulated a 
team of horses, a couple of cows and some farm 
‘machinery. Needless to say this did not provide 
much of an income, and he was obliged to sup~ 
plement this by taking on other jobs. A bleak 
prospect indeed 

‘This will have to suffice forthe reasons my 
parents wished to make a change. The idea oF 160 
acres of land for S10, fred Dad with enthusiasm 
‘To me filled with book lore of the wild and 
wooly west, this was the grand adventure, and I 
can well remember neglecting my studies in 
Anticipation of this exciting event 

‘After paying freight cost, $100 “flat rate”, 
for one carload of settles effect, the tain fare 
for Mother and the other three children, from the 
proceeds ofa sale, only $50 was lft 

To my delight I was to be smugeled out west. 
Jn the ear, in order to save train fare. The car 
consisted ‘of one team of horses “Nell and 
Prince”, one wagon, a set of seighs, household 
effects, ek. Oh yes, and my two white kittens. 
Things were so arranged in the car that Thad @ 
hide away, in order to keep out of sight of the 
rallway officials. Ths, Lmay add, did not deceive 
them in the least, they just didnot seem con 
‘cerned, This trip took nearly three weeks, and we 
‘were let sting on various sidings, sometimes for 
couple of days. At one place near Hudson Bay 
Junction, Dad got a job in a sawmill for three 
‘days, The es of the time he was kept busy tying 
to keep track of me. 1 shudder ta think of my 
various escapades on that trip and I wonder that 
Dad's hair did not turn white. We arrived in 
Tisdale in August, 1907 on a drizzly day. We had 
no recourse but to unload our belongings on the 
railroad right of way, with the help of some 
kindly fellows. My remaining white kitten [put in 
ox and hoped forthe best. The ther kitten, 1 
had lost in North Bay, Ont. after a frantie chase 
Through the railway switch yards with Dad in 
pursuit of me. 

‘There was not much to Tisdale at that time, 
‘xcept a couple of stores, a couple of big livery 
bars, and a very muddy steet. Ido not know 
what Dad's frst impressions were but mine were 
nothing daunted. We enquired the way to the 
Henry Boxall farm (Mrs. Boxall was @ first 
cousin of Dads) and were cold it was some eight, 











rile distant by trail, We set off on horseback, 
‘uly arived, and were made very welcome by the 
Boxall family. 

‘A few days later Mother and the other three 
children arrived. I will not venture to say what 
Mother thought of Saskatchewan. T do recall 
however that she was somewhat skeptical ofthe 
high bush cranberries that were being picked, 
preserved, and highly praised at tha time. Com- 
Ing from the famous Niagara fruit belt of Ontario 
88 we dd, this x perhaps not to be wondered at 





‘Our frst place of abode in the Silver Stream 
(ie called Carzot River) district was the Mor 
row homestead NE 10-47-14-W2, Unlike the rest 
‘of the people in the district, it seems that Herbert 
Morrow was a man of means and business acu 
men. He had homesteaded here, not 1 make & 
hhome, but as a business proposition. He had 
erected a small house, made of lumber, not of og 
for slabs as most people had. There was also a loz 
Stable on the place. He had contrived to get 80 
acres cleared and broken. When this much 
improvement could be dane on apace it was not 
necessary Clive on it to prove up and get title, He 
‘was now on the lookout for someone to take over 
the working of the place. He sized up Dads fine 
team of horses and decided to proposition him on 
a share crop deal. The new breaking had to be 
twice double dsced and harrowed this fall in 
readiness for eropping in the spring. He was 
breparedo advance the money forthe seed. Now 
80 actes of land to crop looked pretty enticing, 
especially as all the worthwhile homesteads 
peared tobe taken, Most people had less than 
20 acres broken at that time withthe exception of 
‘Mr. Doyle who also had an 80 acre field. Dad 
decided he would go for this deal, and took ten 
from his remaining $35 for a down payment (0 
Mr. Doyle fora set of disc harrows 

Mr. Doyle had the Jonn Deere agency, he alsa 
an a sinall general store. The nextday he showed 
‘me how to g0 about discing up this breaking. Of 
course the Seven foot discs were a heavy load for 
fone team and feequent rest periods were neces 
‘ary, Dad made a deal with Dudley Cook, who 
hhad a homestead in Waterfield, for his large tearm 
fof oxen. We were 1 have the use of his team for 
the fall. In feturn we Were to stable them for the 
winter. He had put up sufficient hay to feed 
them, He wanted to move to Tisdale for the 
winter. It was widely rumored that he was & 
remittance man, 

‘When it came time for Dad to show me how 
to handle three oxen he was worse than no help at 




















all, Luckily they were equipped with harness, 1 
could not have handled a yoke. It was again 
ound this was too heavy a load so Dad hired a 
horse from John Butterfield, Jock by name. The 
fait of the oxen suited Jock just fine and we 
Finally accomplished the job. This left Dad free 
{0 eek some gainful employment. He and Frank 
Rendall found work with their teams with a 
‘government bridge gang 
‘There were no schools north of Tisdale at this 
time that I can remember, The Forester School 
vas under construction. This was necessary, as 
Township 46 was solidly settled with English fam— 
lies, sponsored by the Salvation Army. New 
Osgoode, Fem Glen and Silver Stream were 
organizing school districts. The only access to 
Siver Stream was by the bridge over the Crooked 
River at the A. J. Marshall homestead and the 
more of less Doyle bridge over the Leather River. 
Civic affairs were handled by local improve 
ment, L--D. The Municipality of Connaught did 
not come into being until some four years later, 
Dad served on the council for the L.1-D. and on 
‘he municipal council when it was first formed 
‘Ourneighbors atthe time of our arrival in the 
district were as follows, beginning atthe south= 
feast comer of the school district: J. Soby, 
William Richmond, William Bell, Thomas Mar= 
shall and family, R. B. Smith, John Richmond, 
suffer, Frank Randall, with parents and 
himself single, Wiliam Bradley, A. J 
Marshall, Ferman Doyle, William Dosie, with 
and daughter, Sherwood and Myrtle, James 
Richmond, Robert Hall, Charles Wegmile, A. 
E. Randall, Thomas Hunt, William Mustard, 
Mrs, Maiden and children, recently widowed, 
George Bullock and two sons, Fred and Charlie, 
William Cloke and family, Demuth and family 
and Herbert Morrow. The foregoing were all 
hhomesteaders except Charles Wegner who had, 
purchased land from the CNR. The CNR had 
been granted the odd numbered sections for 
building the railroad into the country 


Mr, George Bullock was the postmaster at 
Silver Stream. The mail and passengers, if any, 
‘was delivered once weekly. AS this was the most 
northerly post office at chat time, all the people 
from Waterfield, Carlea, and Ditton Park had to 
‘come hete for their mail, Owing to road condi 
tions the mal was seldom on time, and mail day 
was quite an event. I remember Mfr. Bullock had 
2 scrapping dog, “"Seotty"” by name. Scotty 
lndertook, and’ Succeeded with neatness and 

















despatch with his famous lee hold, to straighten 
‘up every dog that came near the place. 

‘There was no attempt at that time to follow 
the designated road allowances. One had 10 
‘ander about from ridge to ridge, to get from 
hhere to there, The road north from Tisdale 
crossed Presbyterian Creck where i now does, 
then angled northeast to the Forester School 
Part of this ral was long known as the Foster 
slough One could not object to trespassers as one 
‘must trespass himself. The trail from Silver 

eum to Waterfield hugged tight to the west 
bank of the Leather River to take advantage of 
the drainage. This was known as the old survey 
tral. This must have been an old Indian route as 
well, as many Indian artifacts were found slong 
hete. There was no summer road to what is now 
know as the Leacross District, “Auto Road”, To 
{get there one had to go south to the correction 
line, then westward. Inthe winter of 1907-08 a 
‘government steel bridge was consructed over the 
Leather River, This is known asthe Eade bride, 
This was a great convenience, and considerably 
shortened our road to town. It also made it 
possible to get a threshing outfit into the district. 

Tk was necessary that Dad got a job some~ 
where that winter as the money was all gone, 
Aer getting up a winter's supply of firewood he 
‘was fortunate enough ro get employment with the 
Saskatchewan Lumber Co. at Crooked River 
With his horses, This was just the first of many 
‘winters that we were left to earry of while Dad 
‘was away in the bush. The winter was not too 
Tedious however, as we had the care of the oxen, 
land wood to cut and carry. Also, the bridge gang 
‘Were camped here for most of the winter 

Twas mild winter, and spring came early. In 
fact we had the crop all sowed in March, 50 acres 
‘of Red Fife wheat and 30 acres of oats. The whet 
‘was just poking through the ground when we 
Were hit by a three day blizard, which dumped 
two feet of snow on the ground. We, of course, 
thought the crop would be finished and wo 
tered where the money would come from to buy 
more seed, However, the snow went away, the 
‘crop seemed to sulfer no damage, and came on 
fine, So good in fact that hopes soared, and Dad 
‘went to Star City and arranged for a new binder 
and mower 

Frank Randall bought a new hay rake, and 
working together we put upanice lot of wild hay 

Tn uly when the wheat was in bloom we had a 
slight frost, We didnot think twas enough (0 do 
‘any harm, but it turned out the Wheat Was not 





























much beter than bran, The oats were not so bad 
ft did not catch them in the bloom stage. The 
‘wheat turned out about five bushels co the acre 
tnd sold for lss than 40€ per bushel, The Hunt 
brothers came in and threshed the Silver Stream 
District that year. Luckily, Dad got anice lot of 
custom work with his binder that falls it was the 
only binder in the district withthe exception of 
Doyles 

‘Winter was coming on again, and as money 
was scarce Dad was again compelled to get work 
Inthe bush, This was avery severe witer. Spring 
was late. Te was May 17 before anyone got on the 
land, Mr. Morrow decided he would hire the erop 
putin tha year. Dad was just as well pleased as 
he thought it was too late anyway. He found 
plenty of work ducing that summer, whet with 
Working for Mr. Morrow and several jobs of 
breaking land. He had got another horse by this 
time so he now had a three horse team for his 
breaking jobs. 

That fall he got a job tanking water on a 
threshing outfit near Tisdale, It was an open fall 
tnd he got in alot of time, However, the theesh 
ferman went broke and he was unable toc 
Hiswages, Ths meant another winter the Bush 
as we were again short of money. This time he 
took me with him, Iwas small for my age of 18 
and they were dubious about hiring me. How 
ter, a8 they knew Dad from previous winter, 
they consented to give me atrial. I wast work in 
Dad's skidding gang and drive single company 
horse, skidding. Actually, chix amazing horse 
showed me what o do, 1 did not use any teins on 
him, he obeyed the gee's and haw's and had 
only to hook him on and off che logs, He knew 
how to work a log sideways off an obstruction 
himself. As far as {know I was entcly satisfac 
tory at this job, “thanks tothe horse” 

‘in Febroary of that winter, Mes. Tom Mar— 
shall passed away. Peter Marshall, Dad and I 
tame home from the bush Tor the funeral 

‘The foreman caught me feeding the horse 
cake and cookies, and gave me a good bawling 
‘ut. Said the cake and cookies were no skin off 
his ass, but the sweet stuff would ruin a g00d 
horse's eth 

The following year the Eade family came t0 
the distriet. They purchased the Morrow claim 
and that meant we had to move, We were able to 
reat the new log house that Robert Hall had just 
‘completed, together with his barn. Dad put in the 
Summer on various breaking jobs in fact he had 
mote work than he could handle 

















‘That spring school opened. It was built on the 
northeast corner of the Weamnlle farm, one half 
mile north ofits present location. It was moved 
to its present site @ year or two laler. The school 
being where it was, made it necessary for the 
Cloke and Demuth children to walk an extra mile 
night and morning in order to cross the Doyle 
bridge. The school board accordingly, arranged 
to have a wire foot bridge strung in the tees 
above high water mark and approached by lad 
ders. Ths bridge dipped and swayed crazily, and 
it took some persuasion to get them to use it. The 
children to start school at this time were 
“namely: Emma and Elsie Randall, mest and 
Freda Maiden, Allie Marshall (“Huck”), Bile 
and John Cloke, Albert Demuth, Iris, Violet and 
Frank Pearse, making & total of i 

‘As we were living on the Hall place, and the 
closest, my sisters and I were awarded the care 
taking job. It fll t0 my lotto carry the drinking 
water from theriver nearly athied of mile, Thad 
‘occasion (o frown on the wasteful habits of some 
who would take a dipperful, take one little sip 
and throw out the rest. Our fits teacher was Miss 
Lillian Cootes. She taught one tem. We then had 
a Miss Simpon for wo terms, followed by a Miss 
Gallager. However, I was no longer going 10 
schoo! by that time, 

‘Our first doctor was Dr. Hogan, stationed in 
Tisdale, I think there was an African doctor in 
Star City. Ar. Shelley then bought what is now 
the Rice farm a mile north of Tisdale and was 
there for about a year. Then came our beloved 
Dr. McKay who would go anywhere, anytime, in 
any kind of weather. He indeed covered a wide 

itory 
‘We were by no means remiss in church mat 
ters either. Thrce religious sects vied with each 
ther for supremacy in our lite schoolhouse. 
Aside from this we always could and sometimes 
did make up a wagon load, drive the Four miles to 
Forester and attend the inmpressive Salvation 
Amy services held thee. 

Tn those days people mingled much more than 
they dd after the coming of the automobile, and 
Twill venture to say that the socal life was 
perhaps more rewarding than now. I would ike 
how to draw attention toa few things we did not 
have in those days that we now have and vice 
versa. OF course, we had as yet very few wild 
oats, We had no stinkweed or mustard. When, 
these two weeds did show up, my sisters and I 
were put to work and spent hours pulling them, 
The first Canada thistles showed up in about 




















1913. Dad was very concerned about this as they 
‘were quite a problem in Ontario and we spent a 
lot of time trying to root them out. The next scare 
was sow thistle, The Yelands and Bennets of 
Forester came from Manitoba and the claimed it 
was this weed that drove them out. Mr. Bennet 
held mectings round about, and got everyone 0 
concerned that a weed inspector was appointed 
{or each township and it was compulsory to dig 
‘them up, root and branch, Tt was later found that 
‘owing {6 our different soil conditions, they were 
hot such adifficul problem here. We had no jack 
rabbits at that time, this far north, F saw my frst, 
Jackin 1918, no magpies either until about 1925, 
‘no saskatoon berries until about 1916. Prairie 
chickens were underfoot, we practically lived on 
thom and other wild game. Coyotes were very 
plentiful, Beaver were almost non-existent. They 
made a bit of a comeback about 1920. The Indi- 
fans had come in and cleaned them out. Lean 
remember being quite put out about this: There 
were no wells for drinking water. People put up 
ice for this purpose, There was a spring neat the 
bridge on the Morrow farm. We never made use 
oi, but later when the Eade’s came, they dug & 
Well and had excellent water. Many of the neigh 
bors made use of this also, There were a lot of 
deer around at that time. Not the whit tall we 
how have but the larger mule deer; we called 
them jumpers. They were much easier to shoot 
and their meat was very good. 

‘Atte time we arrived in 1907 there were very 
few horses. The Doyle's, Frank Randall, and 
ourselves were the only ones having them. Ido 
fot believe there were any horses tothe north of 
1s until ehe Schiltoths and perhaps the Rumble 
families came into the Waterfield District. 
Horses were like people, temperamental. Oxen 
‘were more predictable and aways slow. [took & 
‘good seven hours to makeit to Tisdale from here. 
‘A.J. Marshall, however, had a fine pair that 
‘ould make iin sx. It was fortunate that warble 
Flos had not yet made their appearance. 

The original yoke and bow was pretty well in 
general use, But they were fast changing over 10 
the more humane and efficient ox haeness. Some 
‘of those oxen grew to great size, especially those 
‘of Holstein brevding, The price of a good ox was, 
40 10 $80, We payed $30 for our frst milk cow. 
‘On the other hand a real good horse would sell, 
for $200. A few years later A. J. Marshall pur~ 
chased a nice pair of black, Percheron mares for 
$600. When you consider our purchase of & 
partly improved quarter of land at about this 














same time for $1500, you will have some idea of 
the importance that horses played in our lives. 
‘We were somewhat surprised when A.J. bought 
this team, because he was really at heart a 
“Clydesdale man". A'man was judged in those 
days by the way hecould manage and take care of| 
his horses, or as Huck Marshall summed it up 
“How he could handle the ribbons” 

‘You might say at tis time we were ving on 
the edge of civilization. Everything to the eas of 
‘Arborfield, New Osgoode and south and east of, 
Eldersley was heavy bush with a lot of good 
spruce timber mixed in. The Saskatchewan 
Lumber Co. operated an up-to-date, 70,000 
board feet per day, sawmill and planer at 
Crooked River until well neo the 1920's. William 
Morrow, a Tisdale merchant, had a sawmill and 
planer winter operation three miles east of New 
Osgoode. A Prince Albert based fem operated 
the Seldom Seen Mil on the baseline tree miles 
fast of Ditton Park, Slabs were very much in 
‘demand as no one could afford lumber, There 
‘was lot of competition to be on hand to pick out 
{0d slabs a they came from the saw. The price 
‘fa load of slabs was SI. A fairly good make do 
building could be erected with those, using spruce 
poles for frame work and placing the slabs ver~ 
cally, face to face, breaking the joints with 
tarpaper between, Even a faily good root would 
‘be made in this way. 

In Il the Doyles moved out. Ferman had 
proved up on his homestead. Dad purchased it 
land rented Mr. Doyle's farm. We lived fora year 
in the substantial log home that was on that 
place, In the meantime the Lloyd family had 
arrived in the district. They lived in the Hall 
hhome we had jst vacated, The following spring 
they bought the Doyle farm and we moved to our 
‘vn place, Just before moving we welcomed the 
arrival ofa baby sister, Margaret or Peggy as she 
has always been called, Her birthday coincided 
‘withthe disastrous sinking of the Titanic. That 
same spring Buelah Eade and Aubrey Lloyd were 
born. Three new art 

In 1910 Halleys Comet appeared on the scene. 
Dire predictions of the end of the world were 
forecast, even the day and the hour. We sat up 0 
watch this fearful event but nothing happened. It 
was however, a spectacular sight. It 100k about 
six weeks to pass and at its closest the flaming tall 
‘ould even be seen in the dayliaht. 

The crops in 1912 were heavy. Everyone was 
late geting their stacking done as it was avery 
wet fall. There was a scarcity of threshing 














machines and everyone was getting desperate. A 
meeting was called, and a company of sorts was 
formed. ‘Ten farmers in the immediate district 
agreed 1 co-sign Dads note forthe purchase of 
a steam threshing outfit. In this way no one was 
‘obliged fo sign over their farms as collateral as 
‘was the usual custom, In return they were to have 
first call at getting their threshing done each fll 
‘until this outfit wes pad for. 

1 was Christmas by the time things were 
ready to go. And it took most of the winter 0 
thresh out the Silver Stream and Waterfield Dis- 
tits, as everything had to be snowplowed. of 
course we got behind in the payments at times, 
land all were equally embarrassed by persistent, 
demands to pay up at once or action would be 
taken, The very fact that this unique dea finally 
‘worked out anda the conclusion all were the best, 
Of friends and neighbors, speaks well for the 
Solidarity of a community of which I am very 
proud 

may be thought that we were carrying on an 
isolated existence here but such was not the case, 
The river at this time ran all winter. It would 
freeze to the bottom then flood over and freeze 
again, We had skating parties galore. All the 
young people of Forester gathered here and we 
had lot of fun, We also had an amateur drama 
club of sorts and enjoyed putting on plas, skits 
and s0 forth, 

By 1915 we were milking a dozen cows, and a 
small herd of eattle was on the make. For pasture 
Wwe had nearly a whole township to the east of us 
This area was considered so worthless that it was 
sill available for homesteading, The CNR had 
given alot oftheir holdings back to the crown, to 
avoid paying taxes, and this was also open for 
hhomesteading. This area was also a splendid 
‘moose pasture, and trapping teritory, and had 
it prety much to myself for a few years. T 
‘was not even a winter road to Zenon Park. Twas 
able to homestead the NE 12-47-14-W2, right in 
‘our ovin distri, in 1944, 

In this year our brother, Gordon, was born. I 
remember on this oceasion riding to Tisdale to 
fall the doctor on “Tisdale”, Tisdale was a sad 
dle horse we had acquired and said 0 be the first 
colt born in the Tisdale area. Imade this distance 
in 85 minutes. On the way home [met the doctor 
returning 10 Tisdale and he assuted me all was 
‘well, Laurine Lloyd and Sophie Eade were born 
at about the same time, 

‘Soon after this the Reid brothers, and the 
‘Ameson family came tothe district, both bring 











Jing horses with them. In fact nearly everyone had 
got rid of their oxen and were buying horses. 
Several horse dealers in Tisdale were doing big, 
business and the supply could not meet the 
demand, Horses were being brought from east 
fem Canada. Also there was quite a demand for 
western horses, called broncs, some of them 
‘unbroken. I expect these were ranch bred horses 
from Alberta and Montana. 

would like 19 make some mention now of 
Charles Weymiler. He was the first one to erow 
Marquis wheat also, the firs in the district wth 
Garnet and Thatcher. He and Frank Randall 
were also Keen horticulturists and were compe 
tent judges of these classes at our Connaught 
Fair, which was started in 1915 and has caried on 
with remarkable success to this day. If I 
Femember right I think the credit must go tothe 
‘A.J and Thos, Marshall brothers for coming up 
with the idea of starting afar 

Tn about 16 the enterprising Howes brothers 
of New Osgoode made a start om telephone ser~ 
vie by utilizing the fence wires. They were, even 
inasort of way, connected up with Tisdale. Very 
shortly after thisthe Connaught Rural Telephone 
was formed, debentures were sold and a proper 
line was buile and provided a much needed ser~ 

T should also mention the 20 member beef 
ring that was started about 1916 and carried on 
until 1940. For 20 weeks, June through October, 
‘two year old steer was butchered each Friday 
and weall had fresh bef for the summer months. 

In 1919 the first automobile was owned by the 
Loyd family. Frank Randall got one soon after 
this and we purchased one in 1920. All Model T 
Fords, price at about $800, Peter and Huck Mar~ 
shall then obtained a used “Baby Grand", top of, 
the line in Chevrolets. This did not prove to be 
very satisfactory and was later called by Huck 
himself the “shove or leave i” 

Father and Mother stl carried on the home 
farm, He stl persisted in spending his winter in 
the lumber woods, with his string of horses. In 
his later years he became very involved in church 
and Sunday School work, He was also very active 
in helping to found and maintain the Two Rivers 
Bible School at Carle, 

Tn the winter of 1943 he and my brother, 
Gordon, operated a sawmill east of Carot River. 
While falling timber, he was fataly injured. He 
was 72 years of age atthe time of his accident, 
and was showing very litle signs of slowing 
down, Mother lived on in the old home with 














brother Ted. Even after Ted was called away in 
198, she insisted on staying there alone. Only at 
the very ast, when she was approaching 90, could 
she be persuaded to leave. 

‘When Dora and I were marred in June, 1924 
and stated farming on a haf section, one of the 
first things did was to importa complete colony 
of bees. Ido not know why I did this; I certainly 
did not know the first thing about them, but 
figured I could learn. 1 got all the literature about 
bees, poured overt and was fascinated from the 
Start As far as T know these could have been the 
first bees introduced to this corner of the 
province 

‘We engaged in mixed farming, and managed 
to get nicely overextended, with foo many irons 
Inthe fir, in time forthe crash of 1929. do not 
Wish 1 bore the younger generation with tales of 
the privation and uncertainties of those next 10 
lean years, I expect you have heard all about i 
again and again, Sufice it 10 say, we survived, 
Somehow. During these bad times, we had man- 
aged to expand the honey production and by 1940 
itwas a sizeable enterprise, and agriculture were 
in contlic. 

Thought if only I were fre to devote my full 
attention to bees, perhaps we could pull out of 
this mess. When this plan was adopted fortune 
smiled on us. It was duc in large part t0 the 
Wonderful help we received from some special 
people, To mention tire of them; George Keays, 
his wife Margaret, and John Piper, and also 
because economic conditions stared to improve 
about that time 

George had been working with us fora couple 
‘of years and we felt he would be just the ight one 
to entrust with the absolute management of the 
farm. This he and Mardy di very well indeed for 
some 12 years, until he went farming on his oven 
Fand at Leacross. By this time I was ready to take 
nthe farm again, and our son, Ned,jooked after 
the bees. 

n1957, he and Helen Buras were marred and 
they took over the ownership of the bees. 

‘With our son Norman's help we farmed for a 
few years. Norm married Frances Windo of 
Edam, Sask. in 1966. They have two girls. Norm 
carried on with the farm, and now resides on the 
homesite. 

‘Our daughter, Lynda, married Ed Schneider, 
Sept. 15, 1962, They iv in Saskatoon and have & 
‘ax franchise. They have thee children, Darron, 
born July 27, 1968, Trent May 6, 1967, and 
‘Treena May 16,1970. 














After selling out to Norm and Fran, Dora and. 
| tived in our farm home until 1981, when we 
‘moved (o Tisdale where we have an apartment in 
MeKay Towers, commonly known as the “High 
Rise™. We consider ita privilege to be here in 
such congenial company. Silver Stream is well 
represented, there being six of us who were 
neighbors from away back. I is rather pleasant 
to be ensconced in the ranks of the petted and 
spoiled senior citizens, “Keep your shirt on old 
timers”. What I am trying to says that our social 
Security system. has gone a long way toward 
improving the lifestyle of elderly people and we 
should appreciate th 








T. E. (NED) PEARSE FAMILY 
submitted by Darcy Ludwig 

‘Ned was born in the Silver Stream District, 
March, 1934, and married Helen Burns of New 
Osgoode in'1957. They lived a mile north of 
Connaught Fair grounds where they kept bees 
and raised five children, 

The eldest, Dave, born Nov. 25, 1957 now 
lives in Tisdale and Eldersley, is single and has & 
daily mail route to Hudson Bay. 








Bi, ae, Cary Luda Helen la, Gav, Nos Pease 
Sato lan vetana ans and Gua aa, Bove 


‘Tanya vas born Dec. 19,1958, marred Lorne 
McConnell in February 1976, They have two chil- 
ren, Troy and Lindy, and live in Saskatoon 
‘where Tanya is presently attending Kes 

Liza, born June 23,1960 works at Plus Indus- 
tries in Melfort and boards there. 

Darey, born Feb. 21,1962, married Bill Lu: 
wig in August, 1982. They have one daughter, 











Carly. Bil was a co-owner of Tisdale Auto and 
CColision Centre und! his tragic death Dec. 24, 
1986, 


‘Gindy, the youngest, born Oct. 7, 1965 now 





attends University of Saskatchewan in Saska- 
toon, She marred Michael Mahussier in Sep 
tember, 1985; they have no children. Michael is 
employed in Saskatoon on construction work, 

"The Pearse family enjoyed many years inthe 
Silver Stream District. Ned, a one-time trapper 
and hunter, has always loved nature and has, 
‘ver the years, brought home a vast array of 
Pet" from the wild. They include a bear cub, 
which Helen controlled with a broom during the 
Short time he was allowed in the house, a por 
cupine, kingsnake, box curtles from Texas, 
beavers, foxes, badgers, and countless red squir 
rels that knew which shirt pocket contained treats 
fd didnot hesitate to leave the safety ofthe trees 
{orunacross the yard, scamper up ois shoulder 
and go down in the pocket after them. 

Wekids attended Leactoss country school for 
short time and were later bused to Tisdale. 

Helen and Ned moved (0 Tisdale in 1978, 
selling theirhome and bee farm operation to Nei 
igh. They sill keep bees during the summer at 
Elgersley, but are kept busy with their daily mail 
run to Arborfield via Nipawin and Carrot River. 











NORMAN AND FRAN PEARSE 
‘As [take my pen in hand, {will write short 
history of myself and later as my family grew 
‘Twas born in Regina, Oct, 1938, Iretuened 10 
‘iver Stream with my parents, Frank and Dora, 
‘My first years were spent growing up on the 
‘SW-23-47-14-W2 where Dad kept boss, renting 
his land to George and Mardy Keays, who lived 
inthe yard, George and Mardy became like seo 
‘ond parents to me. t have many happy memories 
ofthis association 











In 1942 Dad built anew two-storey house one 
ball mile south on NW lé-47-14-W2. Bill Oliver 
did most of the framing and shiplapping. I can 
remember my mother entrusting me with his 
‘cookies and milk, which Tam sute he called his 
coffee break. 

In December, 1942 my sister, Lynda, came 
upon the scene. We did many things touether. 
‘One I remember quite well was Ned, my older 
brother, getting @ pair of boxing gloves. Quite 
foften we got to sparring and I, being the younger 
and a bit skinier, came out the loser on many 
fceasions. But one fine match in the upstairs 
hallway, Ned stepped backward onto a marble, 
falling flat on his behind. This all happening the 
same time I landed a fairly healthy blow, So, 1 
‘naturally claimed victory. 

Many of our Saturdays were spent trading 
articles one boy had that the other didn't. There~ 
for things just moved from one bedroom to 1 
‘other. My poor mother must have wondered who 
the rightful owner was. 

‘We went to school a its present locaton. In 
winter we walked on the Frozen river, and had a 
packed tr ‘up in Lloyd's yard, then 
from there on by oad. In spring and summer we 
rode bikes leaving as carly as possible, so we 
could gt low number for a scrub ball game. Our 
hhumber was good for the day. This way we could 
be assured of at least one urn at bat. 

‘Many hours after school and on Saturdays 
were spent with Wayne and Wanda Lloyd as we 
were all close to the same age. 

‘During those years we looked forward 10 
ad's shipment of bees from the United States 
every spring. This always stirred up many small 
Jabs For a boy at hiving time. Feeding packages, 
pulling lath off erates, setting out packages, This 
‘vasa lot of fun to me. 

Dad built a shop in the yard, which in the 
eauly yeas was used as & house for Maynard and 
‘Bertha Bergh and family. Maynard came out of 
the services to tis area. So, Dad hited him to 
help with the bees. 

‘George and Mardy Keays lived in the shop 
also, along with Grandpa Marshall, Mardy's 
father, He used to fell us stories which I often stil 
snicker at 

Tn the winters I helped Ned and Dad build 
new bee equipment, Then in 961 went to Sask 
toon and Worked ina service station. That sum— 
mer Dad bought the Shalla quarter which 
Fequired much drainage and dling. So, he 
bought a backhoe and we went to work on the 























quarter. During this time we did alot of custom 
‘work in our area with the backhoe. 

Inthe fall of 1962 I went 0 Saskatoon and was 
‘employed ata job on the construction of the Ars 
Building. The folowing spring Dad and I decided 
i was time for me to think about farming, so T 
bought the SE-27-47-14-W2 or the Ray White 
‘quarter. I helped Dad farm; Ned had taken over 
the bees ona fulltime basis. During those years | 
‘worked lot with George Keays 

in 1965 I went to Live Oak, California and 
worked for Walker Lee Co. He had a large bee 
aplary there, Ireturned home in the spring tothe 
farm. 

(On Jan, 8, 1966, 1 marred Francis Windo, @ 
hairdresser from Nipawin, formerly of Edam, 
Sask, We went back to the United States to work 
later thet January, Fran worked catching 
(Queens, and I worked in the bee yards. 

‘Upon arriving home that spring we undertook 
to remodel the first house my parents lived in, 
‘onc alfaailenorth of where we presently iv. In 
the Fal of 1967 we purchased a new RTM hot 
unfinished inside, then moved into iin the sum~ 
mer of 1968, completing the inside ourselves. 

(Oct. 13, 1966 Twila Corrine was born and on 
April 23, 1968 Tammy Lynn was born. 

in 1971 we bought Dad’s land, giving us five 
aiarters. The folks continued toliveon the home 
place tnt the fal of 1981 when they moved into 
Mckay Towers in Tisdale. 

Both girls went to school in Tisdale, Twila 
graduated in 1984. She then went to Business 
(College in Saskatoon, graduating as an Account 
fing Technician and is presently employed in that 
field. Tammy is taking her grade XI this year 

Fran and 1 sow and harvest the crops 
together. She sill des hai and many hobbies 
tnd crafts, some of which coincide with the 
‘woodwork { have taken up as an enjoyment for 
the winter months 




















GORDON AND BARB PEARSE 

My parents George (Ned) Pearse and Mar 
sgarel (Bathurst) Pearse followed the urge west to 
the Silver Stream District from St. Thomas, Ont 
in 907, Their four oldes children, Frank, Iris, 
Queenie and Ted, all born in Oniario accom- 
panied them. Their trip west and the trials and 
Tribulations of ther early days of setlement have 
ben quite well documented by other family his 
torians, How I'vish I could have shared those 
experiences! The thought of those clear flowing 
Streams, the sweep fo that expanse of unckar~ 



























































‘ered parkland rampant with wildlife has always 
enticed me. As has the thought of having the 


‘opportunity of turnings fair percentage of those, 
then virgin, spruce forests into freshly sawn, 
‘pungent lumber ples. Small wonder that Barbara 
‘eclares I was born 40 years to late! 

My folks settled on various district farms 
‘before deciding on a permanent residence. They 
‘were living on the SW 14-47-14 in 192 when their 
Third daughter, Margaret, was bora. ‘The Pea- 
rse's moved out of the Lloyd House to their own 
farm east ofthe iver shortly after her birth. Mrs. 
Lloyd kindly allowed Mother use of the more 
‘comfortable Lloyd quarters pending the arrival 
fof er own son, Aubrey, less than a month later. 
‘A strong friendly and helping sprit existe 
among thse rand poner peopl cen nt the 

Having established sister Peggy's birthdate 
adequately, Iwill now move wato my own some 
thro years later, It occured close to where the ld 
Pearse house sill stands, A sunken depression 
still marks the place, [hold a tryst with my tle 
mother on that spot every birthdate. I loved her 
‘ery much and her memory is precious to me 
Speaking of memories, mine seves me well, for 
the floor plan ofthat fits home js stil vivid 19 me 
‘hough we moved into the new home when I was 
four. 

"Another early memory that persist is a trek 
some two miles north (o a wire footbridge high 
fover the Leather River. It vas built, I under 
Sand, to provide a shorter access 10 school for 
the Cloke and Demouth children. How well | 
recall it swinging, creaking and swaying as We 














passed over The Cloke children found the eross— 
Ing precarious also and preferred the much 
longer route around by the Lloyd Bridge. (You 
‘must understand that the Silver Stream School 
was then situated west and a half mile north ofits 
present location, 

Billy Cloke was the proud possessor of a 
family history dating back toa Baron Newington 
‘that accompanied William of Normandy on his 
conquest of England in 1066. Somewhere, during 
the 800 years intervening, that unconquerable, 
indominable Norman spitit necessary (0 defeat 
Harold and his fierce Saxon family must have 
vielded to assimilation, for Billy was meek in 
Spirit. But digress 1 questioned Sister Queenie, 
about the trek, she questions my memory, for she 
States, "You wereso smal that Mother and Thad 
tocarty you neatly all the way.” Evidently, Sister 
Pegay was able to navigate on her own. Queenie 
relates a quaint cause forthe journey. Depressed 
by a vivid dream that she was not long for this 
World she confessed her fears to mother who 
suggested a long walk, “To get it out of her 
system’. A satisfactory prescription surely, as 
Queenie is sil stable and very dependable 67 
years later. She was 18 athe time, (U hate myself 
‘when Ido things ike divulging my sisters’ ages,) 

‘Nested on the bank ofthe Leather River, sill 
sets the schoo! house where atleast two genera 
tions of Silver Stream children attended school, 
Te was a lovely place to combine learning with 
rowing up. Generally, teachers could be pet 
Suaded to let us play on the river hill 
Fiver itself was not always out of bout 
‘many of our teachers, pechaps to escape for & 
time the frustration of a crowded and over~ 
worked classroom, would jon usin our fun, God 
bless them! Too, Wwe were an ingenious fot at 
inventing games, and we played asa gr0up, boys 
and girl alike to the smallest beginners 

‘Soit was that cut bank, caused by the river's 
erosion over a period of aobody knows how 
‘many years, became "Queenston Heights” as we 
died the war of 1812-16. Many times it was 
Stormed, captured and Tost; with snowballs in 
winter and swords, of the wooden variety, in 
summer. The swords, all four feet i length with 
hhand guards and padded ends for protection. In 
the other hand we caried a shorter one called & 
ddagger and used primarily for parying thrusts, If 
you were touched in any vunerable spot you were 
Aeemed dead. Same with snowballs. Contrary 10 
nature, the head didn't count and you would 
Speedily be informed ofthis should you commit 














such an indiseretion, The wars continued tll no 
fone was left alive on one side, then a general 
resurrection occured and the batle started over 
gain. Queenston Heights, over a period of 
years, took on a well worn appearance with 
paths, parapets and redoubis in abundance. 1 
Visited the old sight recently. Nothing now attests 
to the past glory ofthe place. Quite the contrary, 
garbage from the fairgrounds adjoining has been 
‘dumped over the hil, and it sems unlikely that 
the place will ever echo to the battle eres of 
children at war again, (No, violence on T-V. 
could not be blamed!) 

‘To the east was another cut bank only much 
higher. On this bank, cliff we children called it a 
mother cayote had raised her puppies until the 
boys discovered her burrow. Not appreciating 
being spied upon, she and her young family 
vacated the premises never to use it again Inthe 
mound of dirt from the burrow were strange 
‘deposits (no it was not petrified coyote crap!) 
‘Any farm boy with a keen eye for analysis could 
‘detect that it was a chalky substance similar 10 
small stones only softer. Indeed it would write on 
4 blackboard with this difference, it protested 
louder! William G. “Bud” Richmond, a youth 
of inventive and discerning nature, mused aloud 
ashe examined the find, "Tha it could well bea 
‘mineralogical discovery of earth shaking impor 
tance”. Now we youngters had been raised on & 
literary digest of “The Teal ofthe Ninety Eight” 
and Robert Services’ “Poems of the Klondike’ 
Besides, being true sons and daughters of our 
Eastern Canadian parentage, we were thrifty and 
astute by nature. Yes, we knew a good thing 
‘when it was right in fromt of us and so com= 
menced a mad scramble for those freshly di 
covered “nuggets”! That scramble grew hectic 
and confusing! To establish some sort of order 
‘out ofthe chaos, the cliff was lai out in narrow 
strips running down othe river in true eignioral 
tenure. We were only some 38 years and 80 miles 
removed from the North West Rebellion at 
Batoche. These narrow strips became numbered 
claims and were parcelled out to individual 
‘owners by a lottery system, Then serious mining 
‘began in earnest. 

The nuggets were discovered frequently 
enough to make it interesting and not often 
‘enough to create boredom, We kept them stored 
in selfmade pokes, crude, but adequate, (Mrs. 
‘Richmond had fashioned one for Bud that was 
theenvy of al). Of course that mining was adirty 
job and a lot of earth and nugget dust gathered 



































fon out clothes and the school floor. My dear 
friend Beulah (Eade) Chisholm, at that time 
school janitress, can still become quite verbal 
over the affair 

By this time we had accumulated quite a 
hhoard of nuggets and as no interest in our 
‘bonanza was forthcoming from any source, what 
to-do with our wealth became a problem? This 
proved no problem for entrepreneur Bud — he 
Setup a gambling Casino, First we used dice, but 
this was superceded by poker, both stud and 
‘draw, and al the versions thereof. Ie was all ery 
Interesting, but just how Bud was able to con 
vince we sophisticated youngsters that he was 
entitled to a rake off from every pot remains 2 
‘mystery; or does it? Some have “it” some don't 
“nad didl [understand today’s youth refer t0 
that particular requisite as “Pizzazz”, surely a 
‘more interesting name for an interesting person. 
Bud hadn’t yet come to the realization that he 
‘was appealing tothe ladies also, so none of our 
rls were inveigled into the role of Klondike Kate 
fr the Lady Known as Lou. Strange, for even the 
Shapeles apparel worn by the girls of that era 
couldn't quite conceal the budding. potential 
{Chat old school photo never did do them jus 
tice). About this time we changed teachers; no 
that was not unusual in mid term at Silver 
Stream. We were highly organized and insisted 
fon some control over who was to shape and 
influence our lives forall time. Teachers, Ike 
parents, do you know! Our methods were abit 
fevious and on occasion met with opposition 
from parents and School Board alike, Tis surely 
was one of those times, For someone siting the 
feats of the mighty bad weighed well their 
inclinations and obligations and chose, with care 
and deliberation, the sueceeding teacher. He was 
‘male Israel strong of form and figure, with the 
mien of a predator and survivor. He made this 
Jmpression on me. I il fel apprehensive for the 
‘Arab nations every time there isa flare up in the 
Middle East, He came well coached surely, 
(Guess who) for that first day of his tenure as he 
faced some 40 pupils of varying grades and ages. 
He "‘understood it had boen his misfortune €0 be 
‘assigned a tough schoo!” he regretted this, but 
was prepared to accept the challenge". He 
thought "it only fair 10 warn us that he had a 
heavy arm.” During this discourse he was busily 
‘engaged in rolling up his sleve. His timing was 
perfect for he coordinated the lst roll with his 
Slosing word. Mighty indeed! 

"Who were we fo doubt him? My glance roved 























surreptitiously to Bud that worthies thumb, well 
hidden by the seat was extended well up in a 
vigorous jabbing motion, an age old symbol 10 
hold everything in obeyance. That was wel, dis- 
ction was ever the better part of valour! We will 
call this teacher Mr. Ross, who I have recently 
learned, is stil alive and active 

“The weather being inclement, we moved our 
poker game into the boy's cloakroom. It was my 
bet and 1 was busy contemplating my strategy 
when a shadow fell over the assemblage. Mr. 
Ross had arrived, noisclessy, and we were di 
covered. Some cards dropped from listless 
hands, Brazenly, Bud suggested it was my bet. 1 
wasn't that enthusiastic, the shadow of that 
heavy hand was upper most in my mind. Tenta- 
tively, "Ul se you two and raise you three’ 
Ross picked up and examined one ofthe nuggets. 
“Just what are these"? We explained they were 
‘nuggets and we mined them out ofthe river hill. 
Tncredulously he stated, "T'l be d——, now 
[ve seen everything.” He held out his hands for 
the cards, 'm quite sure now that he could have 
{aught us a good deal about gambling. Certainly 
he joined in all other activites, and we speedily 
Tearned that he could dive deeper, swim farther 
and come out drier than any of us. We were a 
disappointed bunch of kids when the, then new 
land thriving, town of Nipawin hed him away 
from us to teach there and play hockey and 
baseball with their local squad. Happy to con- 
clude, that heavy hand never fell on any of us. 

‘On oscasion we east-hound pupils wsed the 
path down Queenston Heights and up the mine 
hill as @ short cut. In retospect, it was more 
‘advantageous from a point of communing with 
nature than asa time saver. Sister Pegay, ever 2 
Tomantc, called it Femn-Oriole Path. Our own 
hide ised it also, they called it, The Smoking 
Fire Trail, No, I never delved into the reasor 

In 1949, the newly formed Saskatchewan 
Power Corporation, fulfilling an election prom 
ised of 1944 0 electrify rural Saskatchewan, ran 
transmission line following closely the short cut. 
Saskatchewan was on the move, God bless 
Tommy Douglas and his progressive ideas! (Yes 
terday, Feb. 25th, 1986, the world learned of his 
passing.) OF all the plaudits now circulating, I 
like best these spontaneous lines penned by our 
daughter ina letter home: 














Saidingrove ye pence. ated in! 

In 1968, progress further invaded the area. 
‘The R.M. decided t0 replace an obsolete bridge 
cover the Leather River. The senior Government 
fof Saskatchewan, chief contributors to the cost, 
insisted (in their wisdom?) that rechanellng of 
the river basin was a requisite. AS a result, the 
‘ine hill disappeared rapidly to the assult of the 
heavy machinery brought in for the purpose. 
‘Now ints place the river flows in channel some 
40 feet below the peak of the cliff where we 
youngsters toiled s diligently, but frutessy 

But courage! Another generation of children 
now visit the place; in winter snow toboggans 
roar up and down the steep hills ofthe diversion, 
Skiers ride its gentler slopes and there is tail 
bike path of sorts that the more adventuresome 
Kids tackle, 

‘Attimes, now an ageing senior citizen, I shut 
down the tractor when completing the turn on the 
brink of the diversion hill. Somewhat sift of 
Tim T climb from the cab and proceed to an 
advantageous lookout. Below me the valley of 
the two svers unfold. Directly north, now barely 
liscernible, are the remains of a “secret ten 
‘dezavous” three of my clase friends and sworn 
blood brothers constructed, On my right is the 
shallows where we constructed fish traps; directly 
below is the rusting remains of a wire hoop 
fashioned a later date by our own young son in 
his Uke endeavors to catch ish. My eyes dim as 1 
‘call my classmates by name. OF five of us who 
Marted school the same day, namely Carl 
‘Ameson, Sophia Eade, Laurene Lloyd, Lottie 
Cloke and myself, only Uremain. The colorful 
William Grayam “Bud” Richmond returned as 
teacher tothe old Silver Stream Schoo! from 1937 
{0 1939, He resigned Sept. 1th, 1939 ro join the 
RCAF, serving tll hostilities ended. He con 
‘inved in the Ait Force till he was retired in the 
late 1980's with the rank of Squadron Leader. 
Shortly afer, always a man of action and 
extremely capable, he was engaged by Mellin 
and Blodell Timber to pilot a converted Martin 
Mars Troop Carrer on water bombing missions 
‘the west coast, While on such a mission, due 
to mechanical failure, he erashed and perished 
Along with his three ezew members near Parks~ 
ville, Vancouver Island, Tune 23, 1961 

seein fancy a string of pupils meandering 
the short cut home: I picturemy classmates cing 
ing like mountain climbers tothe step clay bank 




















digging lke mad for imagined wealth. To the 
west the school and fair ground beyond are sud. 
<enly bathed in the many glories of a parkland 
sunset. T remount the tractor, a singer on the 
radio is promising, nostalacaly, that “I'l Be 
Seeing You in Old Familiar Places’ 

also attended Leacross Schoo! for two years. 
People now find it hard to believe, that Leacross, 
although a rural school, was a two roomer and 
taught up to and including Grade XI. It even 
hhad a Chemistry Lab of sors, Iwas at Leacross 
that Bert Sims and 1 began our rather unique 
Iriendship, first as fellow students, he completing 
agrade XII and Lin grade IX. He was later prin 
pal at Leacross when 1 began Grade XIl. We 
Served together as fellow employees of the Rural 
“Municipality of Connaught inthe years 1966-77, 
hhe as Secretary Treasurer and Is Deputy Reeve, 
‘They were interesting and, Ibeieve, useful years. 
Isl Value this friendship, 

In 1932 | attended Tisdale Sehoo! under the 
principalshp of Mr.L. T- Carmichael. He served 
‘Tisdale so long in this capacity that he taught the 
children of his first students. A noted educator he 
published several text books used in Saskatche~ 
‘wan high schools. He retired 1o Regina where the 
Department of Education persuaded him 0 
‘mark and evaluate papers for high school pupils 
{aking their studies by correspondence course. A 
common practice in the depression years. Tt was 
‘ot general knowledge that Mr. Carmichael was 
0 employed. A Tisdale student protested the 
Correction of the question four on her paper; or 
father her mother did — vigorously! The exam- 
iner received this communication; “My mother 
‘Alma Smith (Jones) state, that back in 928, L 
TT. Carmichael taught het that the answer 10 
question four was correct as submitted, and 
Loyd. Carmichael ought to know, be wrote the 
text! The reply received was typical, “If L. T. 
Carmichael taught Alma in 1929 that this was the 
correct answer; then, of cours, i ssl he right 
answer, Thave adjusted your marks accordingly. 
Sincerely, L. T. Carmichael"! (As with Dari 
S0 with L.T. “The word of the King was law in 
those days") 

Thwould be remiss in any history of the Pearse 
family, to make no mention of # group of men 
‘and women who contributed so mich o-our way. 
fof life and the development of the west in gen~ 
eral. They were commonly referred to as “hired 
men and hired girls”, To describe them thus, to 
me, demeans ther true worth. For how could you 
adequately recompense anyone for loyalty, 














devotion and industry, over and above the call of, 
‘duty? My memories ofthese ood people, almost 
‘without exception, aredear to me. When we were 
rowing up they were all regarded as family. In 
Tater years my wife and were, and remain, very 
appreciative of the cooperation, help and friend 
Ship from this same personnel. A sure way tok 
me is to repeat the age old cliche, “You know 
hhow hard itis to get good help nowadays"? T 
remain convinced that it is much more difficult to 
acquire a good boss! 

‘One young lady comes to mind. She came, at 
about I8 years of age, to help Mother when sister 
Peeay obtained work asa telephone operator and 
moved to Tisdale. Perhaps it was because T 
‘missed my Sister companion so much chat I arew 
to regard Violet as a younger sister. She was a 
good target for teasing and she was teased. From 
2 different ethnic background, she could do 
many things well and differently. She was eager 
to please and full of ambition so of course she 
‘won my parents’ hearts completely. Espécially 
Father's, they spoiled one another deplorably. 
For some time after Violet left for other employ 
ment, if displeased she, “packed her dry goods 
fnd came home” So did’ Dad's own children, 
‘randchildren, horses and dogs! 

Tn those years the bartering of cream, eges, 
butter and other produce was deemed a necesity 
for existence. Accordingly, we had a number of 
fair milking Eolsteins, I exhibited livestock atthe 
local fairs and one heifer won so many prizes we 
had fond hopes of building fine herd with he as 
rucleus, Tt was not to be. When she freshened, 
her teats were so short that noone could mil he. 
“Mother insisted we keep trying, "Her teats Would 
stretch, we'd see!” Finally in desperation, Dad 
informed Mother, "That was it, he was turing 
the calves on Dandy". Violet demurted, she 
would try, “Her hands were so much smaller”. 
So forth she went milk pail in hand, Dad and i 
-met her on the path as she returned. Tersely she 
exclaimed, “Mr. Pearse I can't milk that heifer, 
why T have bigger tts than she has”! T was 
lamsed and flabber-gasted, never having heard, 
‘any female so candidly address my Father. That 
‘August gentleman laughed for an hour, but cau 
tioned, "‘Don't mention it to Maggie, she 
wouldn't approve" I didn't mention it to “Mag. 
‘ie ll many years after Dad had left us. She 
‘ida’ texacty disapprove; merely dismissed it as, 
“A figment of your imagination, Sir, you do s0 
love to embelish stories; Violet woulda’t say 
such a thing to your Father!" 




















So convincingly adamant was she that I was 
almost pursuaded that just possibly — ? I never 
forgot the episode and confess that T must have 
repeated ito our youngest son Doug. (God bless 
him, he listens so atentvely to his Fathers oft 
told stories). He even remembered Violet's mar 
ried name and when his business took ira to her 
‘ty, he phoned, although he had only met her by 
hear-say. Satisfied that he was Barbara's and 
Gordon's son, she invited, “Come to dinner, it 
will beat 60 minutes afersix, don’t be late! (A 
true foster daughter of my parents surely). Doug 
reported a very "Fun evening”, inthe course of 
‘which he submited this fele, “I suppose you 
did Tair amount of milking back on the farm, 
Violet?” Iwas vindicated by he reply; “Dougie, 
Tam not going fo tll you the story of the heifer 
with the short its" 

Religion played an important part in our 
home and ina number of other district homes. In 
act there was a time when certain heretic from 
‘Auto Rosa referred to ourball eam asthe “Holy 
Streamers’", More impressionable natives 
claimed that the chalk dust, accumulated in the 
fold school, took on a distinct odour of sulphur 
land brimstone when such noted evangaliss as, 
Gordon Ashdown, graduate of Moody Bible 
Institute and Lenard Maxwell of Three Hills, 
‘Alta, fame, loosed their fiery brand of Chris 
tianity to a trembling audience. 

Evangelists must have grasped for years that 
“Musi soothes the troubled soul”, so thei reti~ 
ne always included a: number of singers and 
Iiscians. This contributed to billeting problems 
in the rural areas, Dad’s solution was simple and 
direct; as many as possible were packed in out 
home. Mother, an Anglican by birth, favored 
more conservative form of worship than did 
Father. An Anglican Church and Manse was 
located at Forester Commer some four miles to the 
south. Word had evidently reached the minister 
there that @ rousing revival was in progress at 
Silver Stream, so that worthy walked up to attend 
the night service, No doubt he felt some concern 
Tor the welfare of his flock. Pethaps Dad was 
reluctant to see the minster walk home, more 
Tikely, he reasoned that some good old fashioned 
revivalism couldn't do any Anglican anything 
but good! For whatever reason he brought yet 
Another minister to our already crowded home 
fand enquired, “Maggie where will I put Mr. 
Hales to sleep?” Maggie was in bed, Dut the 
‘query brought her up furious and stamping. (You 
ould always tell by how her feet hit the floor how 


























eep you had embedded yourself). She avidly 
fenguired. “Ned, just how many more preachers 
fre you going fetch home for meto cook for"? 
Dad was broken hearted and Mother immedi- 
ately contrite. Mr. Hales fed and bedded down, 
and never aware that he contributed to one ofthe 
‘hwo flare ups Iwas ever to witness in my parents? 
50 year plus love affair. 

Barbara Prothman (Pearse) was born at Sal~ 
vador, Sask. Doc. Yn, smack inthe middle of a 
family of four boys and seven girls, Mrs, Proth 
‘man, before she knew me wel, once referred to 

“As a nice sized Catholic family". My 
‘mother-in-law was a very dear lady, but no way 
fam T going to vouch for the sincerity of that 
atement! Barb's parents, Carl and Kathryn 
(Murphy) Prothman moved to Saskatchewan 
from Litle Rock, Arkansas in 1914. Barbara 
received her education in the town of Salvador, 
Stuated in the Southwest part of this province, 
some three miles from theit farm. She has in het 
possession 2 photograph of Salvador School 
faken in 1928, large brick structure with some 
250 pupils pictured inthe foreground. We visited 
Salvador in 1988, No trace of any school now 
exists and ofthe once thriving town only @ very 
few homes are evident, many of these are vacant. 
It'was asad home-coming for Barbara 

Francis Prothman, Barb's sister, taught for 
some years in north eastern Saskatchewan. It was 
‘while Prancis was teaching at Vercheres that Barb 
first came fo this area, She joined her sister for 
company and to complete her Grade XII. My life 
Tong friend, George McRae, was Keeping com- 
pany with Francis and loud in his praises of her 
Younger sister. I was interested, but reluctant to 
leave a successful musk-rat trapping enterprise. 
esdes George and I were living in tent and 
didn’t fet at my best in mud splattered overalls, 
rubber boots and dirty old tor shirt. George was 
Adamant, “This woulda’t make a partcal of 
Gifference to the Prothman Sisters!" Anyone 
familiar with the meticulous grooming of my 
now wife Barbara, knows what erroneous rot 
that statement was, So we started out for Ver~ 
heres on foot, a distance of il miles, through a 
Sea of mud, water and in places snow. It was 
‘April 4, 1934. The best I could contribute to the 
improvement of my appearance was the purchase 
fof a new 986 shirt at MeCallum’s Store as we 
passed through New Osgoode. I disparded my 
tattered one inthe swamp east ofthe Dahl cor~ 

‘Always frightened and shy around girls 1 























reluctantly followed George to the door of the 
Title teacherage that stil stands inthe Vercheres 
schoolyard. Barbara opened the door to our 
knock, T remember best her dimples, her neat 
appearance and, very properly colffured hair. 1 
Scene evidence ofthe dimples now, but although 
the hairs no longer auburn, her concerns fr its 
tupkeep willbe with me always — even unto the 
fend! (You were 17 and 118 years of age! It has 
been a "Too short yesterday, Barbara — my 
Barbarat”) 

‘Although seriously attracted we were not 
married til five years later. Three of those years 
Barb spent in Seattle, Washington, living in an 
apartment with ber Aunt Marie Woodruff, on 
Queen Anne's Hill. She speedily. became 
fccustomed, and appreciative to the benefits of 
oder conveniences, such as automatic wash 
er, dies, toasters, elect stoves and a host of 
otter Benefits of ety living. 

‘She returned (0 the farm at Salvador in July 
of 1939 and that fll came to vst her sister, now 
Mrs, Francis La Belle, at Chagoness. She and 
Gene owned a store at tht point. (am sure that 
had someone predicted The RM of Connaught 
457 would later pay $40,000 for 2 gravel pit in 
their backyard, that good couple would have 
laughed them to scorn). That was a hectic fall; a 
Jarge and late harvest and preparation for a 
‘winter in a umber mil ft itl time for romanc 
ing. Overall bung the pall of gathering war 
clouds, that was to change forever our 
aceustoined way of life, Our wedding plans were 
teriainly not what I would now insist on, (Loften 
‘wonder what ever became of an Albert Carier I 
persuaded off the street to come into Father 
‘Chauvin's office to stand up for me, never sw 
hhim before of after. However he was more than 
Ihappy with the $21 tendered forthe favour, (You 
could hie man to drive a bundle team for aday 
for that amount!) 

Within two weeks of our marrage, we setled 
{nto @ ough lumber cabin in the lumber woods 
beside the Old Mistatim ‘Trail. Poor Barbara; 
from the luxuries of Seattle t0 bush camp, to 
‘wood stove, to cooking and laundering on a 
fcrub board for a crew of six in five short 
‘months! The sight of a heaty suit of men's woo! 
Underwear will send her into tirade to this day! 
She was abit sceptical of the straw mattress also. 
Thad to reassure her often that it did not harbout 
mice. She had not yet ascertained that I was an 
accomplished white liar. I don't want 10 talk 
about ft anymore, What a brick she wast 

















To add further stress o that period of adjust~ 
ment, before spring, Barb suddenly developed a 
taste for strange, and not easly obtained, food 
Stuff, Completely at ass, Lsectelly confided my 
fears for her sanity co my father. He speedily and 
correctly diagnosed the cause, outcome and as 
far as possible the remedy. I was dispatched to 
AArborfield for ie cream and dill pickleand urged 
tovonvey to Barbara, tat it was my pleasure to 
{indulge her fantasies: That man as elated over 
the prospect of having a youngster underfoot 
again! In retrospect, Iam convinced that Dad 
recognized before any of us that his daugter-in- 
law wasa smart lady. 

He was almost as jubilant over our davahter 
Peggy's arrival only’ IS months after Terry's 
debut, He was the only one that was! I love t0 
dwell on those few years Dad was around our 
first two youngsters. Terry, mobile at seven 
months, followed him everywhere. He would 
brave Mother's cranky roosters to join his grand 
father. Thote bloody roosters! They had an 
uncanny sense of timing and would intercept 
‘Terry at every opportunity and fly at him spurs 
extended, One made the inevitable mistake of 
fepeating this clever litle tick just as Dad 
"topped through the gate, He picked that rooster 
‘Out ofthe air as neatly as his great-grandson can 
field a grounder down the thd base line. That 
rooster lay decapitated before he realized the 
error of his ways! The fowl was delivered, sil 
Kicking, to the kitchen with orders he, “be 
‘cooked up for dinner". Mother remonstrated, 
“Ned, that was my very bes pedireed rooster!” 
Only Dad would have dared, "Come, Maggie we 
ca’t have hi lrightening Barbara's young ones 
you know. 

‘We operated a lumber planer on the farm in 
those years. The gears driving the transmission 
had stipped. Repairs were almost impossible o 
‘obtain during the war years, so T had the gears 
buile up and had carefully feshaped them with 
emery and file, Never having a bent for mechan 
esl experienced great difficult in e-assembling 
the clusters. [proceeded on atrial and error basis 
land Dad, aload of lumber onthe wagon waiting, 
fproceeded to become more impatient by the 
moment. Terry a8 Usual, fitted @ wrench, sup- 
plied by his grandfather for his convenience, to 
{every nuton the machine (There never was atime 
that boy didn’t know what a wrench was for or 
‘what way a nut would come off. It was beyond 
‘comprehension, to, how many his baby fingers 
‘would loosen.) Exasperated I finally exclaimed, 




















“Terry L wish you would give that wrench back to 
yout Grandfather. IFT ever do get this thing back 
fogether, the last thing l want to doit retighten 
very mut on the machine.” Years later as 1 
‘watched Terry's clever fingers solve naughty 
‘mechanical problems, I recall Dad’s prophetic 
‘comment, “Leave him alone sonny, I believe he 
Js going t0 be a machinist, and God knows you 
and [could use one as neither of us could fix 2 
Dig for a dog's a — 

‘barb had the only radio on the farm. ‘That 
‘was the one hnxury she wasn’t going to be denied! 
Dad would walk over to our house most evenings 
tolisten to Lorne Green broadeast the War News. 
‘Always erim inthe dark years of 1940, 1941 and 
1942, (Litle wonder that his resonant utterances 
were labelled "The Voice of Doom"). Fist Dad 
would pick Peeay, awake or asleep, out of her 
trib and cuddled her as he listened. He was 
specially pleased that we had named her “Mar~ 
fare, the name of his ile and also his mother. 

Feb. 17, 1943, is stamped indelibly on my 
‘ind, as sharpening the mill saw shortly after 
dinner. Dad was standing talking beside me 
‘Terry's hand in his. Suddenly he said “Gordon, 
I surely do love your kiddies". Then he trotted 
fff to his duties in the woods, Within an hour he 
‘was destroyed by a falling tee. He was laid o rest, 
fon Peggy's frst birthday, among his pioneer 
friends nthe Siver Stream Cemetery. He awaits, 
neath the shade of the tres he helped to plant, 
for the dawning of a better day, that he lived 
serene in the belef was surely coming. The birth 
dnd first fumbles at nursing of each litle new 
thing, from the lowest to highest ofthe animal 
kingdom, Tascinated and enthralled him. The 
amazement of ial left him with renewed faith in 
adivine power. 

eagy, our only daughter, won my heart 
before we arrived home from the hospital. 1 
declare she was already forming a personality, if 
‘not exemplary, certainly interesting and indi 
‘idualistic. Living inthe same yard, she spent a 
lot of time with her grandmother. That austere 
lady was quick to rise to her defence. Also Peagy 
Would, when offended, fle eastward to Bob and 
Katie facksons; there also she was sure of solace. 
Barb and didn’t object, we deemed her wise and 
fortunate in her choice of riends. 

In her early years Peggy Anne loved wild 
flowers; but abhored Sunday drives, So it was 
that she would entreat us to stop while she 
admired and gathered flowers en route. While 
prepared to indulge her fancy to some extent, it 











was time consuming. Besides her reactions were 
generally amusing, so I drove off and left with 
he face buried ina wild rose bush, What I viewed 
in the rearview mirror was one irate small gr 
stamping indignantly, then throwing her flowers 
fnall directions, she tamed snd went running as 
fast as she could inthe opposite direction. [took 
off in pursuit, finally eaprured her and carried 
her back to the car struggling and kicking 

Depositing hen the back seat, we drove on. She 
promptly climbed on her Grandmother's knce. 

‘That good lady consoled her granddaughter and 
rebuked her son thus, “Poor litle dear you were 
‘only taking time to smell the flowers" 

‘We had many family and neighborhood gath— 
rings. For these Barbara insisted in dresing 
Penay up in the manner which, in her girlhood, 
she would have liked to be acestomed. No wa) 
ould Peggy Anne be sterotyped a8 & Shirley 
Temple, No way could she be stereotyped! Used 
to playing with Tery, her constant companion, 
she was prone to jin the boysin their games, Her 
Birlsh clothes were soon a shambles and her 
White slippers suffered accordingly. We would 
arrive home in dismay 

Of course in any such district thereis always a 
child that is the epitome of the propriety, and 
Suffers the wrath of all lesser children 
accordingly, Silver Steam was no exception 
‘One neat ltl grt Peggy's age could have fallen 
Ingo a rain bartel of stagnant water and emerge 
looking and acting ike & rose. Although I have 
always considered comparisons odious, the cir~ 
fumstances were extenuating, My contention is 
that the comparision was at last well camou- 
flaged, “Did you notice how neat and preity L— 
looked after playing in her cue little white dress 
all day?” Peggy"s reaction was instantaneous, 
“well pina litle rose on her lily white a ~~ 
Dad’! [turned my back on feigned interest in the 
sunset, Not so Barbara, she insisted, “Peggy be 
Punished on retirement”. This gave me time to 
feflect on the Me — boys who drew the attention 
‘of my sisters toall of my boisterous wayson visits 
to their home in my own youth 

So marched resolutely into Peggy's room fly 
swatter in hand, and locked the door. She 
appeared woe-be-gone, but defiant. She bright= 
‘ened at my instructions to “Cry ike h— when f 
‘ike the pillow”. Her howls of protest brought 
Barbara pounding on the door and imploring me 
‘ot "tbe too severe"! Pog could Keep a conti= 
ence wel also!” 

Ti was some years later that 1 did punish 
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Peggy. She deserved it; she played truant. Sob— 
bing her heart out she informed me, “wasn't 
punished for playing truant but because you 
ida’ lke the boy T played truant with” How 
right she was. I didn't tke boyfriends period? 
(Roddy was really a good sort of Kid.) Pesgy, 
arling, what would Tever do without you? 

‘Our second boy, George, was born in Sep- 
tember of 1947, Barbara and I drove to the St 
Therese hospital in the very early morning of a 
lovely fall day. We were happy that this time 
sround we owned our ovn car and did not have 
fo borrow one for such an important tip. At 
birth, George had digestive problems and failed 
from’ seven to four pounds before a formula was 
found that he could tolerate. 1 am positive that 
only Barb's dedication and loving care kept him 
alive for those first two years, 

‘Our children were all fond of pets. Pegey had 
hr cats and the boys a succession of dogs. So, 
‘when a liter of puppies arrived at che adjoining 
Marshall Farm, George would go over at every 
excuse to watch them at play. One day, while at 
‘work I was distracted several times by a nose | 
‘ould not quite decipher. George acted strangely 
Lninerested. Following the sound I discovered a 
lovely colle puppy hidden away ina water tank 
Upset, I reported my suspicions to Anne Ma 
shall. She staunchly denied any culpabilisy on 
George's part. She had watched; ""The puppy 
had insisted on following him home, George was 
welcome to keep it.” (Anne, through the years 
has gained considerable’ experience with 
unwanted pups). Inthe eyes of her nelehbours 
‘Anne deserves her popularity with children and 
the fine reputation she enjoys in the district. That 
pup developed into an excellent dog. and we 
Femain indebted tothe Marshalls for suggesting 
George keep it. 

‘George, as litle fellow, liked to be where the 
‘action was and would invariably appear withthe 
tlk pails, and be urging all family members 10 
‘get with i before we had time to finish a meal 
Too, he would hide in the darndest places, i 
‘order fo get out to afield undiscovered, hoping 
he would be allowed to stay. I once discovered 
him in the back of a truck, after dark, tucked 
neatly in a six gallon pail. Exasperated I spanked 
his bum and his dog immediately bit me. I put up 
with alot of indignities from the kids pets! From 
the kids oo when you think about it 

have always feared the super-natural I fel 
especially vulnerable working in abandoned farm 
yards in the dark of night, No doubt my memo- 











rable reflections ofthe people who toiled so hard 
toachieve their goals only to have them dashed, 
has some bearing, 

‘Does it not seem possible that their spirits 
‘ould pause to review ther old homes and resent 
‘some chap using a shovel oaly to lean on while 
modern machines reap, for him, the benefits 
from their hard earned acres? Then, consider 
too, those polterzests, noisy, mean spirits that 
frighten a fellow forthe sheer h— of it! Those 
farm yards invariably have plantations of tall 
spruce tres that cast ominous shadows. Anyone 
‘With a spark of imagination could fancy almost 
anything emerging from thee dark depths 

Picture me — seated in acar — in uch ayard 
— near the witching hour of night — alone with 
‘uch thoughts — tending a grain dryer! Certainly 
very light available was turned on, the beter 10 
keepa wary eye on the gaping doors and windows 
of that decaying old home. 

Suddenly, I felt the car lurch slightly? This 
couldn't be happening! I waited tnsely for some 
five minutes — my hammering heart was begin 
ning to stabilize — the next lurch was even more 
convincing — followed soon after by athird, and 
{otal realization that, “That which I had greatly 
feared was upon me!™ 

Twas faced with a decison, Would Idrive off 
‘and leave the enigma “To darkness and to night" 
for seck a solution? Suspicion thatthe Marshall, 
{ins might just be responsible influenced me 10 
choose the latter. For surely if such was the case, 
and I fled, Billie's oft d— description of the 
fevent would keep me fleeing for the rest of my 
natural life! I stepped cautiously from the car 
expecting the worst. I cirled it without mishap, 
then reached apprehensively under the car. The 
leg my hand encompassed didn't fel cold or 
clammy but very much alive. It was some com- 
fort that I could fee it! Exerting what strength | 
had lef, T drew the spectre forth It was son 
‘George, then about 12 years old Iwas surprised 
this courage in walking that distance alone, for 
it fact that he isn’t all that brave in that sme 
yard to this day. Lam surprised, too, that he was, 
able to escape my vgilence in obtaining that 
‘vantage point. A lot of indignities indeed! Our 
three oldest children were raised ia our frst 
hhome, situated in my parent's yard. No trace oft 
now remains except the nostalgic memories, in 
the form of little wheels, dll heads and sundry 
other rusted toys, thatthe implements unearth as 
Tfarm over the deserted spot 

‘Our youngest son, Dougie, was born in our 











new home in 1984, (The suramer after the winter 
fof the big snow, he was the only good thing to 
emerge in that disasterous, wet, sad year.) By this 
time it wasn't such a strugele to buy ostoco, 
forange juice and other infantile requirements. 1 
fam not suggesting that had any bearing on his 
temperment, but Dougie was a happy child. It 
wasn't long before he could pull himself up, and 
peer through the crib bars at his parents: His 
happy smiling face and pleased “hi” for some 
0d years ushered in each new moraing, All this 
Aespite the wettest soggiest diapers! (Believe me 
they would have been a sure cure for theromantic 
roping of those cherubic infants employed 80 
Frequently on T.V. this winter to asess the con- 
dition of one anothers pampers.) 








Doug was born @ Nimrod. Long before he 
started school he stalked ducks near and far, with 
wooden spear to which someone had affixed 2 
hall. He cas that spear at every duck that flew, 
‘ator swam; understandably that spear was never 
bloodied. My hunting dog stalked everywhere 
with him and for want of more exciting game 
always retrieved the spear. Certainly that dog was 
‘more patient of Doug's marksmanship than he 
ver was of mine! 


Doug gradusted to an airgun, an award for 
the only time he placed ahead of his school mate, 
Glosia Arneson, Barbara left the three boys and 
tothecare of the housekeeper one summer, while 
she made an extended vist to Seattle and Van- 
couver. Our housekeeper was a very personable 
lady who speedily formed likes and dislikes. She 
tolerated me, loved Terry, was reasonably fond 
of George and hated Dougie, stil litle fellow. 
(He swears he did not shoot her in the seat with 
hisairrifle). He spent aot of time riding with me 
fn the tractor and praying for his Mom to come 
hhomie. One day when he was especially pensive, I 
had to stop every imea blackbird lit within range 
‘of his air gun. This proved to be too time eon 
suming so T suggested he walk home. He en 
{guied, “What wil Ido with my blackbieds? 

‘The devil surely prompted me, ‘“Take them home 
and ask Mrs, B~ to make a blackbird pie for 
inner." Offhe trudged, ar rifle in one hand and 
four biackbirds in the other. I arrived home at 
‘noon to meet an irrate Mrs, B—""She was a good 
plain cook, but if T thought for one minute she 
‘was going to whip up a blackbird pie for that, 
spoiled ron of mine had better star looking for 
new gal”. had never been required to explain 
‘uch a situation before. Surely it was the devil 














fault that ime; but i it ever happens again it wil 
be mine! 

‘Some two yeurs ater, Mrs, B— again filled in 
while Barb and I went west. Ths time her hus- 
bend was with her. Terry made a practice of 
complimenting her cooking, he was loud in his 
raises of a particular cake. Doug, being an 
{individualist seldom benefited from an example, 
He never did if his older brother set it! He, in 
tur, tasted the cake, grabbed a pitcher of water 
simultaneously, and gasped, “Dry, dry, water, 
water!” The dirt never did clear rom the over 
head fan.” 

This ime when we returned home the good 
lady had some advice for us. She srongly urged 
wwe should encourage Doug to get into polities, 
"That surely was the only vocation he could hope 
to succeed in.” She didn’t care for politicians 
either! T don’t think that had any bearing, but 
Doug and a numberof his High School buddies 
{00k tothe hustngs to help elect che indomitable 
Jack Messer. Doug took the job seriously; he 
‘even had the temerity to offer some advice (0 his, 
aunt, Dora (Yelland) Pearse. She speedily 
referred 0 him as a "Young Whipper-Snap- 
per”, and stated she, “knew how to vote before 
he was born". He should have conferred with 
someone, anyone in Nipawin, Tisdale, Kelsey 
‘nd points beyond could have told him that all 
Yellands were born with the inherent knowledge 
of how to vote!! 

Dou, in his senior year at T.U.CS., was 
president ofthe student council In this he did us, 
proud. His mother sill has high hopes of spirit- 
Ing his photo from those hallowed halls and 
substituting one taken after he was able to afford, 
hig first haircut, Nor was Barbara that happy 
‘with the photographers and cartoonists engaged 
by the “Shea”, media organ ofthe University of 
Saskatchewan, when Doug was Vice President of 
‘the Students Union there. 

She was happier when, unexpectedly, his pic 
ture was reprinted in the home town paper from, 
the Vancowver Sun. They were quite complimen- 
tary of his work with "New Canadians’ when he 
‘was engaged with Frontier College and B.C. 
Railways on the West Coast. The fact that a hard 
ht this time concealed his ong hair, may or may 
not have had some bearing. 

‘Working side by side and encouraging Doug 
in every way for some 12 years, has been 3 very 
lovely gil, Elaine Prefontaine. Elaine i pres~ 
ently engaged by Saskatchewan Power in prop= 
cerry easements and setlements. She commutes, 




















from Moose Jaw to Regina and other points 
served by S.P.C. Doug travels much also as 
Manager of Flagstone Training & Consulting. A 
firm owned and founded by himself and two 
partners. Elaine and Doug area very busy pair of 
Young people. Family concensus is, they will 
Finally find time to marry. Elaine is favourite of 
Doug's family and friends. 

Th 1969 Barbara besan clerking in Pearson's 
store at Tisdale, commuting back and forth othe 
arm. She shared a eat pool with her neighbours, 
the Marshalls, Marge Randall and Phyllis Lloyd 
‘She was to continue clerking mote or less steadily 
till dhe summer of 985, The independence Barb 
sained from employment proved beneficial to my 
Culinery education and my appreciation for my 
Wife, Too, aller some two years T recelved 
birthday gift, lovely semi-automatic Ithica shot 
aun, with this terse note, “Thank you for not b 
because I chose to work". I have had many 
hours of enjoyment from that fowling piece — at 
Teast 

11976, encouraged by her good friend Irene 
Luke, Barbara took some clases in ofl painting 
land made rapid progress. She has found it an 
interesting and rewarding hobby. Barb. works 
closely witha very active Tisdale Art Club. I, 100, 
often find myself involved, notin at as such, but 
inthe menial tasks associated. Their ar shows 
dnd sales take a lot of preparation, I claim to be 
“Fond of helping aspiring genius up the dizzy 
‘heights. Seriously Lam proud of the achieve 
‘ments of my wife and ofthe entire art group. 

11977 we built a new home in Tisdale, Now, 
in company with many other people, we proudly 
proclaim it “Our town", Lhen did the commu 
Ing back and forth to the farm. Terry was quite 
insistent that I acquire a four wheel drive truck 
for the purpose and equip it with a V.HLF. “He 
‘would fee so much more assured of my safety in 
fey or muddy driving conditions.” When so 
‘equipped I proudly proceeded to Miller's Sales to 
take possession. One ofthe mechanics was curi- 
‘ous, "Just how come an old fellow like you 
‘would buy a four wheel drive truck?” Very 
Seriously I replied, “Because my son thought it 
‘would, be much safer for me to drive on icy 
roads." Obviously shocked by my innocence, he 
queried, “You didn’t buy thateroek of erp from 
Terry surely?" In truth Thadn'. After more than 
40 years of closer that usual association with my 
‘oldest boy I don't suppose even too many of our 
Secret thoughts are inviolate ane from the other 
‘Terry, an avid member ofthe Game & Fish Boys, 




















stopped hunting. not too long after my invest~ 
ment, not however before he managed to get, 
ven that vehicle, hopelessly stuck. In the matter 
fof the V.HLF, he was sincere in hs desire to have 
instant communication with his aging father. 
“Many times it has proven beneficial 

‘A shor time after acquiring that vehicle was 
adding abit of spt and polish on our driveway. 
‘Two teenage boys stopped on thei way to sehoo. 
One enquired, "Say Mister, is that a four whee! 
drive truck?” I assured him it was. He then said 
“Told my Dad it was but he said it was 
conjectured, “What your Dad realy said was an 
‘ld besaer like that wouldn't buy a four wheel 

rive truck.” Embarrassed the boy confirmed. 
Thats exactly what be did say Mister". No did 
not cultivate that Father's acquaintance 

Terry married Marilynn Crawford of Tisdale 
fon Oct. 28th, 1966. Together they have estab 
lished avery fine farm in the home district, SW 
II-47-I4, They have two children, Gordon Ter- 
ance and Penelope Grace, Both are attending 
high school at Tisdale. They are involved in many 
school activites, 

“Marilynn ia registered nurse, She has put her 
training, rceived in the City Hospital at Saska~ 
toon, {0 good use. Prior (o her martiage she 
nursed in Hamilton, Ont, Tisdale and Nipawi 
Too, she has nursed quite steadily since her mar— 
Fiage in hospitals at Tisdale, Arborfield and 
{Zenon Park, She and Gordie are more and more 
assuming the farm duties that once fell to me 
Marilynn has a bent for mathematics and 
sechanies — I am happy f enlist her aid in both 
fields. Too, she has uncomplsiningly made a 
home for my old dog enabling me to have the 
enjoyment of owning a pet. (Even Mayor Taylor 
the Good has trouble Keeping a dog in the town 
of Tisdale.) love her for that and any number of 
ther reasons. Terry, following his graduation 
from High School, attended 8.1.1. at Moose 
Jaw, He has his Journeyman’s Papers in 
Mechanics and other qualifications. In winter 
seasons, for many years, he worked inthis field 
for Saskatchewan Highviays, Phillips Construc 
tion, Snider Brothers and Ferres of Zenon Park. 
In his own farm shop he later worked for Cock 
shutt Farm Equipment and district farmers, 
Prior wo his marriage he worked with the Safety 
Engineering Department for International Nickle 
at Thompson, Man. He was “bidding fait 0 
Fite” in this company. I sometimes wonder if he 
egrets his choice to return tothe farm. The fact 
that he did, afforded me many harmonious years 





























‘on “a family farm’, We each owned our own 
land but pooled the machinery. In 1983 Terry 
bought my share out and rented sll of Barb's and 
sy land, 

Peggy spent litle time on the farm after her 
traduation from T.U.C.S. Her fist job away 
from home was forthe Saskatchewan Creameries 
fat Tisdale, Later she worked as a medical sto~ 
hographer in the St, Therese Hospital, also of 
that town, She graduated trom the Royal 
Columbian Hospital, New Westminster, as a 
Revistered Medical Record Librarian in 196) 
Immedistely following she sct up the Records 
Department inthe Red Deer Municipal Hospital 
and guided it through to acreditation 

While so employed, she met Louis Paul (Bud) 
Sarih, orginally from Davidson, Sask, Bud was 
then managing the Co-op Mall also in Red Dee. 
They were married Oct. 21, 1963. Pegey con 
tinued working in the field of healthcare tll Bud 
vas transferred to Morden, Man. as manager of 
{large Co-op Enterprise there. In this beautiful 
town in the Red River Valley, Peggy sought 
temploytnent with Friesen Printers, She speedily, 
rose to the position of Managing Editor of the 
‘weekly Morden Times. She is believed to be the 
Fist Female to hold such a position in Manitoba 
In the spring of 1967, Barbara and I were invited 
tothat province's Weekly Neus Paper's Conven- 
tion in Winnipep, where we proudly observed out 
daughter presented with “The Rowe Memorial 
“Trophy” for original writing 

Tn 1968 Bud transferred to the Expansion 
Planning Department of Federated Co-op in 
Saskatoon. This department serves the entire 
area of Western Canada. He is sill employed by 
Federated 

In Saskatoon, Peggy became involved with 
Continuing Medical Education, and for some 
years edited their official publication, among 
‘other duties. 

“Medical Practice in Saskatchewan" a pub- 
lication by the Collegeof Medicine was published 
by, then Dean of Medicine, Dr. R. G. Murray. It 
was compiled from interviews condueted by 
Imedical students, Mark Fowler, Ross McLean 
land Peter Monteyne. Peggy was chosen to com- 
pile and edit this 600 odd page book by Dean 
Murray 

Pegay is presently employed as Assistant to 
the President of the Saskatchewan Research 
‘Council. She was, until the provinial election of, 
1982, a member ofa joint board of directors of 
the three Saskatoon Hospitals. She fell ietim to 











the naive and shortsighted practice of all Sas~ 
katchewan politcal partes to discharge all such 
appoinies, regardless of their capabilites, the 
better to facilitate thei own particular brand of 
largesse and patronage 

‘Barb, convinced that I have become some- 
wins carried away by this resume, insist that et 
Peggy speak for herself. The following jottines 
are her contribution to our family history, which 
incidently she had every opportunity to write 
herself. (Barb, rather cynically, has just 
informed me that it “Wouldn't take her all 
winter ether.") So now I quote Peasy: 

tried my hand at jotting down a few notes 
for you on the family history, a it relate 10 the 
lates generation, Unfortunately, I can't improve 
‘on my heading for Terry's “The boy with the 
Silver Spoon”. For Dougie, I came up with the 
heading: “From Hippie to! Yuppie to Conser~ 
vativeto Cynicin one short decade — sublead — 
Being in business for yourself. For me [started 
with my most signifiant achievement. 

Pesgy grew up (chronologically only) and 
married and lived happily ever after (although 
people around her weren't always happy, 
‘expecially when they displeased her), She had five 
children in six years and then learned the cause of 
this multiplicity. Since then she has played a lot 
of tournament bridge. Her husband finds that he 
fgets more enjoyment out of fishing every yea. 
Pesgy remembers her old schoolmates fondly, 
but finds it hard to undersiand why she isn't 
invited to district functions such as weddings ete 

‘Thats as far as Igor with the family history. 1 
hope its some use you". Seriously though, this 
‘would seem an excellent opportunity to pay a 
tribute to a “Special Teacher” (We all have at 
Teast one), Mrs. Julie Lloyd id more fr a few of, 
tus, that atthe time, we could aot hope to realize 
‘She taught phonics to a selected group, running 
‘ff copies at night, and taking us through the 
exercise — a practice adopted throughout 
‘educational system a decade later. Mrs, Lloyd 
was an excellent teacher and for that she should 
be remembered. know this; many times, Thave 
cause to be grateful o her, 

‘Bud and Peggy truly had five children in six 
years, Her extra activities were possible, at least 
partly, because of Bud's devotion to his family 
And his complete willingness o assume a gener 
‘ous share of household responsibilities. He once 
confided to me that, “Although he had as much 
respect asthe next fellow for a lady solely dedi- 
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cated to family and domestic duties, there was 0 
way he would wish to deny Marg her career 
interests to which her creative abilities ae so well 
suited.” Fingers crossed he added, “Besides, 
Marg would be abit hard to live with on a steady 
diet of housework.” Too thelr children are well 
adjusted and masters at looking aftr themselves, 
“True, their Mom can accomplish alot ina short 
Barbara Aroon Sarich was born Aug, 8/1964, 
(Gust under the wire.) She is presently engaged as 
a Sales person with Western Business Machines 
‘ut of Saskatoon. Stephen Paul was born July 7, 
1966, Steveisassistant manager of “Le Chateau” 
‘aclother catering fo the “Fancles of the modern 
young man". Ted Pearse Sarich was born Dee 
5/1967. He is just completing his fist year of 
University. Psychology? Quite possibly — He 
has been ps¥choanalyaing his grand 
years already. Katrina Francis, bom March 6/69. 
Tam expecting something surprising from 
‘Treena. Bronwyn born Aug. 24/1970, Brony isa 
sweet girl. Her siblings cannot understand her 
willingness to give up her position on her ball 
team so her fiends can share a turn. Both Treena 
and Bronwyn are stil attending Holy Cross High 
School 


George, when not working at home, worked 
for B.C. Railways, ou of Prince George and for 
4 mining company at Elksford, Alta, also for 
various trucking firms. He was at onetime very 
interested in The Salvation Army and worked 
very hard at upgrading his education for two 
winters. While in Prince George he had lotto d0 
with the operation ofan Army Hostel in that city 

George married Dorothy Jones in February 
1971. They have one daughter Belinda, born June 
25/1975. They were divorced in 198 and both are 
now remarried. Dorothy to Elmer Leanox, they 
along with Belinda have recently moved to Mis~ 
tatim, George married Brenda Halpape in 1984 
They’ are both engaged in janitorial work in 
Saskatoon, George owns his own home in that 
city and Terry rents his land in Silver Stceam, 
Brenda is a gentle person and 1 do not believe 
George ever willingly hurt anybody or anything 
‘Their son, Tylor, was bora May I, 1986. 


This Apri 4/86, finds me anxious to again 
work for Terry on the farm. Tenjoy itso. Passing 
‘ver those long held aces triggers some memory, 
‘most of them pleasant. Who Was it first sd 
“The young have thei dreams and the old their 











TERRY AND MARILYNN PEARSE. 

1, Marilyn, was born at home in the Plunkett 
area’ on Jan, 2, 1944. My parents, Grace and 
Delbert Crawford, saw greener pastures and 
‘moved north to the Berlin District, east of Syl- 
‘ania, when Twas less than a year ol. 
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Looking back now, I think we must have lived 
zather poorly, ferming a quarter section and Dad 
working in the bush winters, but E never fel in 
need of anything. Our biggest hardship was get 
Ting to school, four miles away, in all weather, 

‘Out parents must have worried over sending Wo 
smal kids off to school inthe dead of winter. We 
travelled those miles by buggy in fair weather, 
horseback on muddy days and by eaboose in the 

‘One of the darkest times in my memory was 
‘when Dad's health moved us o town, Seling the 
horses seemed the las link to the Farm. Mom had 
blained a job as manager of Sears in Tisdaleand 
‘when Dad passed away in 1957 she became bread 
‘winner for her family aged 18, 1B and 7 years 

T remember shocking a school friend while 
dreaming ofthe Future By saying that'd lke 10 
‘mary a farmer and live on farm, She couldn't 
think of anything worse. Litle di she know!” 

"After receiving my R.N. diploma in 1968, 1 
worked in Nipawin. While working there, T 
Tenewed a friendship with a tall, dark guy from 
schoo! days. 

“Terry, son of Gordon and Barbara Pearse, 
was born Oct, 4 1940, He has lived in Silver 
Stream since birth except fora few brief periods 
of time when he was away to work or study 
‘Terry and T were married on Oct. 29,1966. W 
lived in Tisdale until April, 1969 when we bought 
S'I-47-14-W2 from Gerald Reid. A fire had 














destroyed all the buildings except the house and 
tarage, The house had been vacant for sometime 
50 we painted, papered and moved in. Terry was 
‘working as a mechanic in Tisdale in winters. T 
nursed in Tisdale until ou family arrived. 

(Our son, Gordon Terrance, was born Nov. 4, 
1968, He has always been interested in all sports: 
hockey, football, skiing and basketball being his 
favorites, He is presently attending University of 
Seskatchowan studying agriculture. He may 
eventually Farm, 

Penelope Grace was born on Sept. 29, 1970 
‘She has a sunny nature and loves all animals. She 
‘was involved in 4-H Lighthorse fora few years 
‘She keeps involved in school activities, sports and 
‘rama and her many friends, 

My activities incude Beta Sigma Phi, Lad- 
dics’ Club and the Connaught Agricultural Soci~ 
ty, Terry is active in the Connaught Ag. Society, 
‘Tisdale Wildlife Branch and Pasquia Ski Assoc. 

“Terry, like others who attended Siver Stream 
‘School, remembers country schools Fondly. Slid~ 
ing down the riverbank in his eatly years may 
have sparked his interes in skiing. As oon asthe 
kids were old enough to sk, we began our yearly 
tuek 10 the mountains. After three years of 
Shakey knees, [began t0 enjoy the sport (00, 

'We enjoy going to the lake in the summer; 
camping, boating and snoring 

‘Wescem to beon the go constantly, but wedo 
enjoy rural life in this community 











GEORGE PEARSON 
fe travelled on a train that had slats for seats 
and a s called pot belied stove atthe end of the 
coach to heat and boil water. We arrived at Port 
William about I pm in a binding snowstorm. As 
usual, we were out of read. It was my turn to get 
Several loaves and T was afraid the train would 
Teave without me but we had @ two hour wait. A 
freight train with a passenger coach came slong 
called the Muskeg Limited. Tt was the winter of 
1906 and 1907 and one of the hardest for many 
years 
‘A Tisdale man by the name of Iles Benet 
Hassett was the Provincial Land Agent to show 
intending homesteaders what lands were avall~ 
fable, so on May 5, 1907, sight unseen, T went 10 
Melfort and in the Land Office filed on the SE 
448-152, 
'My first experience in the wilds only showed. 
me too well how ignorant I was about ths new 
Country. There were only the survey Tines cut in 

















Pearson aly Jo, Goorge and Lucy seats. 


the bush by the land surveyors, no roads, no 
trails, nothing but bush. Being fearful of losing, 
myseif when I eameto one ofthe many sloughs, 1 
{tied to stay onthe survey lines only going around 
the water tll T reached the line again, of course 
‘wet tothe waist, Just one half a mile from where 
had to tur [saw some smoke, it must be some~ 
fone shead. Sure enough a young man appeared 
by the name of Leonard Burbridge, He and his, 
brother had a homestead one mile west of mine, 

went to work for Mr. Markle, the harness 
maker, ashe needed someone to clear some land, 
fas he had taken @ homestead, Well I apreed 10 
‘work for $1a day and my board. I was broke, 
{evenafler two months of real hard work so went 
to Tisdale for Tuly, Ist sports day. I worked at 
several jabs in Tisdale even spending a term in 
T9i0 as avilage councilor. 

"The most important year of my life was 1908 
Lucy was coming hete {rom England shorty. 1 
had learned alot about Canadian ways of build 
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ing houses. 1 arranged for Mr. Peter Campbell, 
Who carried the mail north, to take out two loads 
‘of lumber, doors, windows, roofing and the 
Stove and leave it om the site I had cleared. I went 
‘out to Dick's and he secured a load of local 
lumber and we went out to the farm. A new 
bridge and trail had been made and we arrived at 
the clearing alright. A few hours work with the 
shovel and the sills were laid, the floor joists in 
place by evening and thoughts turned to some~ 
thing to eat. The stove was lit and soon I had 
‘good supper, a few boards and a couple of 
Blankets and'T was dead to the world. Things 
went along good 

“Mr. Campbell took my mailto Ridgedale as 
was worried how I would get it. However several 
rnew homesteaders had setled in and they were 
fonly too glad to bring the mail for someone 
situated without transportation lke I was. 

Thad two chairs, a stove, a table and several 
boxes, which on end made a cupboard of sorts, 
butno bed so Imadea bedstead, [cleared around 
the house and started to dig a well. A kindly 
neighbor dropped in with the mail; well this was 
it, The Empress of Britain sale from Liverpool 
June 22 and Lucy would be in Winnipes July. 1 
inad to sit down before I fell down, The die was 
cast, Lucy was coming to Canada, but more than 
that, she was coming to share my life and for~ 
tune. vas o get marred, but how? All Thad was 
fan old suit and a pair of coveralls borrowed 
Dick's best suit for the trip. My retur ticket to 
and from Winnipes was $3200n the Muskex Lim- 
ited. Lucy was astounded atthe huge meals for 
25s, Dick was waiting with his wagon and team 
nd it was a happy meeting of brother and sister. 
We had one daughter, Joy, who was married on 
our Silver Wedding Anniversary 

Tweat to work in a logeine & 
liams had taken sub camp to take out tes for 
the CN Railway. He had moved his wife and one 
child down to an old eampste witha log cabin 
and stable, Hewas another homesteader trying to 
make ends meet during the winter. The man who 
tras to use the Broad axe left him stranded and 1 
Undertook to ty my hand a it. Standing on the 
fallen tree, you had tohavea face of atleast seven 
Inches und seven feet long. That afternoon Geor~ 
se nearly lost his left foot as missing hisstroke he 
fut off the end of his moccasin but no toes. 1 
‘worked for the Connaught Municipality for eight 
years as a councilor, 

‘Numerous nev settlers were coming into this 
north county and t became apparent that a Post 









































Office was needed. I received 2 letter from 
(Ovtawa with a form to fill out asking inumerable 
‘questions as to my fitness and means of opening & 
new Post Office. Sometime afterwards Ortawa 
fsked me to choose a name for it. Lucy called it 
Riverstone Post Office after a lovely place in 
North Wales. This was on our homestead, soit 
involved building an addition tothe house for the 
mail and we decided in a small way to open a 
‘depot to handle butter and eges. During the first 
‘Wonkd War with no proper facies to take care 
‘of butter and eggs, we hired help to work on the 
farm. We made weekly trips to town which 
proved unworkable and eventually 1 sold the 
Store and farm and bought another section 
adjoining, 

‘With wheat crops always frozen and a28 mile 
fhaul to market, I decided not to grow wheat but 
barley and oats which required a shorter growth 
period. I raised pigs which would make much less, 
Fauling, In this day and age may T mention with 
Pork sling about $1.80 2 pound, I sold perhaps 
hundreds of choice pigs at 4¢a pound live weight. 

Thad to have some way €0 grind the grain so 1 
bought a seven horsepower gas engine made in 
Dussley, England, which became famous 
through the district for its dependability in all 
‘manner of winter conditions. Because of lack of 
threshing machines, T bought a very small one, 
fand for some years was able to get my near 
heighbors threshed. I cut wood enough for a 
‘whole year witha sawing outfit and also ground 
train for pig feed. 

‘The question of education for the children 
arose, We had not enough to warrant building & 
School so had to send Joy to a distant school for 
‘education, She came home holidays and week~ 
fends, When enough children eame tothe district, 
‘ve built a new school just a mile away 

‘About 192 | saw advertised inthe catalogue, 
complete parts with instructions for building & 
‘radio receiving set. [sent for it and spent several 
‘evenings getting it assembled. AL last all I needed 
tras a Peanit Tube, The price of parts was $20 
fand the tube §5.60. Amazed and speechless 1 
hhanded the earphones to Lucy and then they were 
hhanded to Joy. No one could believe what they 
‘were hearing. This is station Denver, Colorado, 
‘which T found out later was 870 miles away. 1 
ould only think the good reception was helped 
Tot by my having (vo long masts about 35 fet, 
Jong and placed them as instructed 0 feet apart. 

“The next year, alter working in the elevator in 
Ridgedale, I was given the elevator in Brooksby 














to run so [ rented my land and we moved to 
Ridgedale, Iwas also stationed at Silver Park and 
‘was superintendent for awhile 

‘We moved to Burnaby, B.C. where we've 
lived for many years. 
Footnote: George has since passed away. 





WILLIAM PERKIN 
submitted by Roy Schiltroth 

‘William (Bil) was an early pioneer. His wife 
filed on the homestead where they lived in 1905, 
Pm sure they were marred in England. 

ie alvays had a fine bunch of horses and his 
homestead Was used as a pasture. I¢ was aso 2 
treat place for us kids to roam and play such 
feames as, “Run Sheep Run” and “Five on a 
Mountain”, during noon hours, as the school 
‘was on the comer of his land. He had a bunch of 
Sorrel horses which Dad called, Suffolk Punch, 
‘To tell the truth, [haven't heard of that breed 

Bill wasn’t in the army or overseas, His 
younger brother, Walter, went overseas and on 
iis return, married my aunt Mabel Sehiltroth 
Dad used to tellus about Bill following the war 
news, He had amap of Europe drawn on his barn 
{door and following the weekly papers, he would 
move the armies and battle fronts accordingly 
Dad jokingly claimed, he moved these armies to 
suit himself 

“The store was built before 1914. They ran the 
store into the early 20's. When the railway came 
to Ridgedale, that probably cut his business 
‘down, 

Hs wife died in che carly twenties. T can’t 
remember the date, but remember it happening 
land being extremely upset, I was born in 914 and 
‘was probably about six or seven 

‘Sometime later, years T expect, he journeyed 
to England where he remarried. His second wife 
‘certainly adapted hersel quite well considering 
‘She was from thecity. While he was away, people 
by the name of Sproxton lived there and looked 
ster his place, I wish I could talk to Mrs. Perkin 
‘now and beg her forgiveness for the things we 
Used todo, especially on Hallowe'en 

inthe late twenties, a couple of Americans 
‘ame to work for Bill [can't recall their names, 
but they had a lor of influence on the old man, 
‘They talked him into buying a four plow Hart 
Parr tractor, a threshing machine and other 
machinery. He was & good horse man but no 
mechanic and when they left, his machinery sat 








idle a lot. One of them had a big, yellow car, a 
Peerless, I think, There were stories it could go 
100 miles an hour. They sad they had bought the 
car in Florida. Bill also had a 490 Chev. and 
you've probably heard stories ofthe car. 1 doubt 
ithe ad 100 mies on it 

William and Walter were both excellent 
swimmers, apparently they learned this in schoo! 
in England, They had a sister who was a profes 
sional high diver. Quite a few children around 
Waterfield became proficient swimmers thanks 
to the Perkin brothers 

‘My sisters and I ured to vst there through the 
years and really enjoyed it. Their house was a 
treasure trove of knick-Knacks and gadgets from 
the old country. One room had a beautiul grand 
piano init. There were all kinds of clocks and 
Pretty picts. They also had a parrot that could 
talk, 

‘As time went on, Bill couldn't keep wp with 
the farming using horses. The farm became badly 
infested with quack grass, stinkweed and wild 
‘ats, Dad used to sayin Fun that whete ever Bill 
Perkin stepped a stinkweed grew. I imagine now 
that land is as clean as @ whip and grows super 

Dora Perkin was 2 kind hearted soul, but you 
had 10 mind your P's and Q's around iner. She 
wwas.a great fan of Bob Hope's, just imagine 

William Perkin died in North Batleford 
Apparently after he went to the hospital, his 
‘mind improved somewhat and he became the 
thie tea server there. 

















WALTER PERKIN 
submited by son Max 

Walter was born June 23, 1891 in Leeds, 
Yorkshire, England, He came to Canada with his 
mother and sister, Ada, in 904 and settled in the 
Tisdale area 

‘Walter enlisted in the 203 Battalion on April 
8, 1916 and served in France with the S2nd bat 
talion for the remainder of the first Great War. 
He returned to Canada and was discharged in 
Regina on April 9, 1919 

‘One June 4, 1919 he married Mabel Schiltoth 
From 1919 to 1928, they farmed about four miles 
feast of Armley where their family of four chil~ 
dren — Thora, Max, Rex and Glenn were bora, 

Tm 1926 and 1927, Walter was asistant grai 
buyer at Codette. In 1928 he became the Pool 
Agent at Handel, which position he held until 
1934, In that year he was moved to the Pool 














elevator at Wolfe and from there, the folowing 
Seat to Cut Knife, He remained in this position 
‘until his retirement in 1956 

‘After his retirement from the Pool, Walter 
was agent for Government Insurance in the Cut 
Knife District. This afforded he and Mabel ime 
to enjoy fishing and swimming in nearby Atton’s 
Lake with ther children and grandchildren 

Walter passed away in 1967 and Mabel in 
1974, They were buried in the Cut Knife Ceme~ 
tery 





MEMORIES OF WALTER AND 
MABEL PERKIN 
submitted by Roy Schiltroth 

Uncle Walter was a veteran ofthe World War 
1. Lean remember him wearing a uniform when 
hie came back, He married my aunt, Mabel 
Schiltroth, about 1920. The wedding took place 
in front of Grandma Schiltroth's house. Fay, my 
sister who wastwo years old, got her leg stuck ina 
‘post hole so the ceremony was held up until they 
ug her out. 

‘Uncle Walter took up farming on the NW 
35-47-16-W3, He was avery capable person and 
‘certainly a good husband and father. He took an 
active part in school and community affairs, He 
‘was an excellent swimmer, having learned this as 
‘boy in England. Quite a few children in Water 
Feld pot thei startin swimming from him 

11928 he obtained an opening in running a 
grain elevator at Handel, Sask, so he rented the 
{arm out and the whole family moved to the 
prairie. 





ARNOLD PETERSON 
‘as told by a neighbor and from Archives 

Hee was born in Jutland, Denmark. In 1914, 
when he was 22 years old, he came to the area 





from Bindview, Sask. where he had been farm— 
ing. He came with Roy Pickersgill and home~ 
steaded the SW 14-48-18 W2. He also had the 
[NW 30-48-14 W2 until 125. He and Roy had a 
shack where they batched together, on Arnold's 
land, 

ie served in France during World War I and 
was disabled and discharged in 1919. He married 
After his discharge and had two children when he 
received his patent in 1922 

From here he moved to Preecevile where he 
served as a delegate, and later as a director, for 
the Wheat Pool. He is now deceased. A son, 
Ernie, lives at Presceville 





GWENDOLYN (MORGAN) PETRIE 

Twas born at Tisdale in 1949, the second child 
‘of Charles and Beverly Morgan. Iatended Man~ 
ius Schoot from 1955 to 1962 and, when the 
school was closed, we were bussed t0 Ridgedale 
with Ken Wilson ‘as our bus driver. That was 
{ite a change for us, coming from a one room 
School which housed one teacher for eight 
srades, toa school where each grade had it’s own 
feachet. T-graduated in 1969, and ensoled in 
Business Education at Olds Agricultural and 
Vocational College in Olds, Alta. and graduated 
in June 1970 with a clerk typist certificate. 

In August 1970, I went to Edmonton seeking 
employment. Finally the day eame in October 
When I met my first boss, T worked at Sinclair 
Supplies for three years. My next job lasted only 
a year, but shortly after that began working at 

















{won an Bian Pet, Ot 6,184. 








White Stag. I was there seven years. Due to an 
unhappy marriage, Lleft Edmonton ang came to 
the farm t0 live with Mom and Dad in March, 
198, 

‘During my sime in Alberta 1 was involved 
with the Litle People's Association and helped 
host the first annual convention in I981, When I 
tame home in 1982 I became involved with Sas 
Keichewan's Litle People and helped host the 
‘Saskatoon Convention in 1982 

Tn November, 1983 White Stag called me back 
to work so I packed up and moved to Edmonton. 
{was there Id months this time. [met Brian Petrie 
fn Tune, NBS and we were married Oct. 6, 1984, 
Since Brian lived in Calgary, ! moved again. We 
are presently residing in Cochrane, Alta Brian is 
employed with an Oit and Gas Exploration Com: 
panty as a Geological Technician Consultant. 1 
‘Norked at Petro Canada for two years and am 
presently unemployed 





FRITZ PEUTERT 

He was of German descent, born in Prussia 
about 1895, He was 21 years old when he came to 
‘Tisdale and got his homestead, SW 19-47-13 W2. 
Before moving to Tisdale he had settled at 
Hague, Sask. He came tothe Silver Stream Dis 
triet on Oct. 20, 1916, a young, single man who 
never marted 

"To fill the requirements of the Homestead 
‘Acthe cleared land and erected buildings over the 
reat fow years. In 1917 he bought two head of 
Cattle and in D8, a horse. From 1920-22 he broke 
fd cropped 18 acres of land. In 1922 he built a 
Tog house, 12%24 fet, value S150, one and one 
half miles of fence, value $50, a log building 
10x12 feet, value $30, a granary 910 fet, value 
$30 and a well seven feet deep, costing S14 

‘itz sold his land in 1982 and moved to 
Tisdale 











ANGUS PHOENIX 
‘Angus Phoenix homesteaded inthe Smeaton 
area and came out to Armley in harvest ime for 





twas very sincere and a hard worker. 

He sold his homestead and after retirement 
moved to a senior etizens home in Winnipeg, 
Man. where he still Ives. He is enjoying good 
health and travelling. 











astold by a neighbor 
He came to the area with Amold Peterson 
and homesteaded the NW 21-48-14 W2 in 192. 
He was from Winnipeg and had no idea how 10 
farm. He and Arnold batched together. He 
didn'c put upa shack 
Roy loved to dance and used to travel 10 
dances for miles around. One night when the (wo 
ten arrived home late from a dance they found 
they had nothing in the house to eat so decided to 
imix up some bread. They knew that during the 
tvinter night their shack would get so cold that the 
bread wouldn't rise so they took the bread to bed 
‘mth them, During the night the bread rose all 
Fiat and ran all over them inthe bed, 
he area or where 











MABEL (MCINTYRE) (SECKINGER) 
PICKERSGILL 

T was born and raised inthe log house on SW 
36-47-15-W2, the fifth child of Owen and Greea 
‘Meintyre. Dr Kiteley brought me into the world 
March, 1920 

"There had been an awful blizard and Daddy 
went as far as Gordon McCullough's. Mr 
‘MeCulloweh gave him fresh horses to g0 on for 
the doctor. Dad picked up the doctor, came back 








to MoCullough’s, changed horses and came 
home, As Dr. Kiteley walked into the house with 
his briefcase, my two older sisters, Alba and 
Muriel, figured I was in the suitcase. I'm sure 
they krlow the difference now. The doctor called 
ime his suitcase baby. 1 was named Mabel after his 
wife, 

T took my schooling at Manlius School. We 
had some tough limes but always had lots to eat 
“Mother was a good seamstress, one had to be in 
those days, Most of our bought clothes were 
from Batons or Army and Navy catalogues, 

Tmartied Laverne Seckinger in April, 143. 
\Welhad two children, Carman was born in Little 
Long Lac, Ont., Hospital June 7, 1946. He was 
Killed in the mine at Eldorado, Sask. in 
December, 1967 and laid 10 rest ai Memorial 
Gardens in Edmonton. 

‘Audrey was bora in Nipawin Hospital June 
15, ISI, She is married to Jim Tippe at Airdrie, 
Alta, They have three children; Carman, Cody 
‘and Candace. 

‘Laverne passed away Aug. 1973 and he is laid 
to rest by son Carman. 














1 married Harry Pckerssill May 16,1980. We 
reside in Arborfeld, Sask. We enjoy travelling 
and fishing. 





JOHN PIPER 
iy Frank Pearse 

‘ohn Piper was the son of Samuel Piper, who 
was a brother-in-law to my father. He and my 
father worked together a fot in Ontario. Sam 
came to Saskatchewan in 1906, a year before we 
frrved here 

‘We homestead in the New Osgoode District, 




























































Lt Bot Piper anc Gorcon Pearse, 140. 


and proved up on it in due course. He never went 
back to Ontario, His wife never joined him here. 
John and l were ofcourse, fist cousins, and were 
‘ery close pals even as children inthe east. When 
John’s moter passed away in 1916, he eame west 
to join his father. 

He was in the army and overseas in 1918. 
When he returned, he obtained a homestead and 
soldiers grant inthe Clashmoor District. On this 
half section was a. 300-aere lake. He’and his 
Father successfully drained this lake into a nearby 
creek, and John had himself a very productive 
hay farm, which was known as Pipers meadow 
A few yeats later he sold this and eame to our 
aistie. 

He purchased a quarter section a couple of 
ies east of Silver Stteam, and farmed this with 
fa small tractor, This did aol take up much of his 
time, and from then on, he mostly worked with 
me, and was indeed my right hand man. He was 
Skiled worker and could turn his hand to any~ 
thing and was invaluable to me, In all my nearly 
lifelong association with him I never saw him 
angry, never once heard him utter a profane 
‘word, In fact, he was very sparing with words of 
fny kind, If he had one peculiarity it was his 
painful shyness in the presence of the fairer sex. 
‘Consequently, he never married. 

He passed away in the year 1970, He and his 
father sre interned in the cemetery at Silver 
stream. 




















BENJAMIN PIPHER 
as told by neighbors 

He was born in Ontario in 1851 and was @ 
stonemason by trade. He was married with five 
children. He came to the Armley area from the 
USA. His family bad remained in Ontario. 

Tie was 62 years old when he made applica- 
tion for SE 20-48-14 W2 in 1913. In 1913 he bull a 
Tog house and stable, had a fenced pasture and a 

sam of oxen, By 919 hehad a team of horses and 
‘colt and had broken 23 acres, The rest of the 
land was heavy willows and poplar. He received 
the patent fo his land in 1920. 

Ben was a tall man of Dutch descent. He 
smoked 4 pipe. His home was a lo shack with 
dirt floor. Ie was always neat and clesn. He 
enjoyed visiting the neighbours to play wh 
Frequently during the game he would ask 
"What's tramps now?” 

Paul Morant was a good friend of his. 

‘When he became ill in his later years his 
daughter came from the States to vist him. He 
‘ied at home onthe farm and hisland was sld to 
Jack Kingsley in 1938. 








ARTHUR PIXLEY 
Submitted by Hilda (Yelland) Pistey 

‘Arthur was born June 15, 1897 in Caron 
County, Ont. At the age of five, Arthur and his 
family moved west and homesteaded at Heasne, 
Sask. He aftended school at Hearne and high 
sehool in Moose Jaw 

‘At the age of IT he joined the army, went 
‘overseas and was there until the war ended. He 
Tetumed to Canada and went to Normal Schoo 
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in Regina, He taught in a couple of schools in the 
South and in 1927, he came north to the Water 
Field School. He stayed for a time with his 
brother, Herb, who was a carpenter in Armley 
He travelled back and forth to school on horse 
back fora time and then he boarded with John 
Schilteoths. 

Hemet me, Hilda Yelland, at adanceat Silver 
Stream, We wete married on Nov. 5, 1928. Thad 
come to Canada, from England, with my family 
‘when T'was 1, Having no knowledge of home~ 
Steading or farm life, we found life very difficult, 

‘We moved south and tried farming but times 
were Bad and we lost three crops. Arthur taueht 
tt Kandyohi for awhile, We then came farther 
north and Arthur taught at Kirkwall and Botany. 
Ml health forced Arthur to stop teaching. We 
‘moved to White Fox and lived there many years 
fand Arthur worked at the Co-op Store for § 
jn 1974, we moved into the Pineview lodge, 
Nipawin, In 978 we celebrated out Golden Wed 
ding Anniversary. Arthur died June 9, 1983.1 stil 
reside in the lodge 


RUSSELL AND YVONNE (EADE) 
PLAMONDON 

‘One cold winter day, Dec. 27, 19821, Yvonne, 
vvas born in St. Therese Hospital in Tisdale. My 
parents were Leonard and Clara Eade. My child 
hhood was very happy one, being the youngest of 
five children, Iwas the one who seemed to et the 
tention, especially the attention of my three 
folder sisters who would claim me for their baby 
Wwken they played house; but T was mamma's 
baby when it came time co change diapers, 

Astime went on the “Big Day” finally came. 
Grade I Took grade lat Silver Stream School. 
sil get teased about coming home at noon hour 
formy nap and then returning 6 school. It was a 
fun place to go; not too far from home. All the 
nghbor kids were there. [recall one incident in 
grade I. It was in the spring ofthe year and the 
‘itches were Tull oF cold water. School was out 
for the day and we were walking out the gate 
when George Pearse pushed me in the ditch; 
being afraid of water anyway and still wearing 
my winter coat, T couldn't seem to do much 10 
save myself. My brother, Ronnie, had to haul me 
‘ut, All these years I have told this story puting 
theblame on poor George. Just his ast winter us 
kids were talking of old ties. I found out it was 
sm “sister-in-law” who had “dared” George to 
“dump” me. 





1 went to Leacross school until grade VIII, 
meeting new friends and seemingly getting into 
more trouble: like the time we went down to the 
Fiverto swim at noon, after we had been told not 

My next move was to Tisdale and grade IX. 
This was a big step! I, being from the farm and 
only going t0 town when necessary, Tisdale 
Seemed like New York and so fat away. So on the 
bus and off to town, One thing that comforted 
me was that Melvin Randall was our bus diver 
Tt helped knowing there would be a familia 
smiling face at the end of the day, after a day 
filled with somany strangers. Butas time went on 
all those strangers became friends. 

With growing older and spending more 
money, it was time for me to start making my 
own. i started working at Hannigan’s after 
School and on weekends. don’t remember the 
dates but that’s where my work world started. I 
then went to the M and K where Twas a waitress 
for a short time, then was promoted to book 
keeper untl 975. 

‘Along with school and working out, 1 helped 
Dad withthe land work and harvest, a he was 
then working for the RM of Connaught. I 
enjoyed that work and still do, 

Dad was a very patient and understanding 
‘man, which made it very easy to work with him. 
His sense of humor and wit was always on hand 

Tremember one year, we were combining and 
Iwas home helping on my days off. It wasa very 
hot day and I was trucking grain. i had been up 
‘ery late the night before and with the help of the 
hot summer sun I cozied myself onthe truck seat 
and went to sleep. 1 was awakened by Dad's 
sreaty, chaff covered face looking in the Win 
dow. The hopper had filled atthe ar end ofthe 
Field. He had walked the length of the field to 
Where I was parked in the truck. With his very 
familiar arin on his face, all he said was “Boy, 
that must have been a good party lastnight 
eh?" Tmanaged to stay very alert the rest of that 
day! 

In 1975, | martied Russell Plamondon of St. 
Front, Sask, and we moved to Roselown where 
Rusty’ was employed. We lived there for six 
‘months and then were transferred to Kindersley 
We did not lke it there, not a tee for miles, 50 
decided to move home. Rusty got employment 
with Dept. of Highways, where he still works. 1 
‘vas employed by Zenon Park Industries, 

‘On February 6, 1979 our son was bor 

















‘Tisdale, named Jayson Leonard Joseph. Our 
daughter, Jennifer Le, was born Aug. 10,1986, 

Tn 1981 was hired as bookkeeper at Keir Tire 
‘Shop where Iam working at preset. 

‘On Feb, 9, 1984 Dad passed away, which was 
very hard to accept. Our family sil carries on his, 
beliefs and traditions which seem to make it 
‘easier to beat. 

My family and Live in Mom and Dad's yard 
in Silver Stream. I'm glad I grew up in this 
district. I's a great place t call home! 


BLANCHE (CLEARWATER) 
PLAYFORD 

‘My home was in Carle atthe time. My dad 
used o drive me in an old Ford to and from Silver 
Stream where I taught. I boarded at Randal’s 
‘where there were three grovn girls, Nelle, Ruth 
land Elie, also oneboy, George, who was15 then. 

1 was just 18 yeats old and without any Nor- 
‘mal School Training, but taught on a permit, 
from Regina, 

Housing conditions were pretty good, and 
roads were not too bad except for mud when it 
fried, Our mail was quite close, just across the 
‘iver from the school. 

Tannot remember how many grades taught 
fo how many pupils I had. Our supplies were 
purchased from a store in Runciman. Most of the 
‘hilren walked to school or rode their bikes. 

Daring the winter, childfen and neighbors 
skated and played Crack the Whip on the river, 
‘Wereally enjoyed it. Inthe evenings at Randall’, 
{ played the organ and we sang good old songs. 
We loved it. They sure were good to me. 

think the school I went to from there was 
Jordon River but [can't remember exactly where 
itwas other than it was a way back in the bush 

"The names of the only people I remember are 
Randall's, Eades, Pearss and Lloyds 

‘Tam &5 years young now 





EDGAR AND JEAN POLLOCK 

‘Wemovedto Armley and Waterfield Districts 
fom Fillmore, Sask. in the fall of 1934, We spent 
the first winter in an unused portion of my Uncle 
Walter Benson's house. We worked together that 
winter looking after the stock and hauling wood 
fram east of Zenon Park 

Trented the Gee farm, one quarter, about one 
and a half miles east of Waterfield School and 
also rented the Tom Simpson quarter. Mr. and 
Mrs. Smith had a store about one mile south of 
this quarter, 


1fLcemember correctly, i was inthe fall of 
1937 and winter of 1938 that T went to the bush in 
Orley District. neighbor cared for the cows 
‘which were milking. My wife and two children 
{andl drove four horses ona sleigh to Orley where 
the horses were used to sid Togs. It was Mr. 
Frederick that had the camp and a mill at Orley 
where we were to work. The job I had was driving 
Caterpillar hauling pulpwood and logs. 

Bill and Gordon Manton, with their wives, 
also went to Orley. Bill and Gordon worked for 
‘Mr. Frederick with their cat which they had taken 
‘with them 

The following year was better but nots good 
crop year. [had the job of maintaining some of, 
the roads in Waterfield District which was a help 

Tn the spring of 1939, we decided that I should 
20 t0 British Columba and look for work. I was 
ble to get work so the family moved that fall 
‘Wereturned to Waterfield in fall 1941 for asale 
of our farm equipment and household. goods, 
‘The sale was held onthe Simpson place. Follow 
ing tis we returned to: Vancouver where I was 
employed by Pinning. Tractor and Equipment 
Cor — the “Caterpillar dealer", «ll my reire- 

‘We have pleasant memories of friendships 
made while in the Armley and Carlea area. Our 
daughter, Dorothy attended school at Water 
field, and our son, Donald, was no of school age 
‘when we left the dstict 








BRUCE POMEROY 
as old by May Pomeroy 

Bruce was born ia Palmerston, Ont. and 
moved tothe New Osgoode, Sask, District. Bruce 
married me, May Clisby of Seldom Seen (Ditton 
Park) November 28, 1931 in Nipawin, we were 
married by Reverend Marshal 

‘Mother passed away when I was 12 years old 
‘When Iwas old enough I helped Dad look after 
the family. rused to make butter and put it into 
pound prints. Dad and my brother would take it 
1 Zoboski's store for 10e a pound. If the money 
‘wasn't needed for groceries Dad would bring it 
home to me, Ilso baked bread forthe bachelors 
aroun 

Bruce and | lived on my brother's land in 
Dion Patk District until he sold itn 1935. We 
then moved to Bob Halls into a granary. Bruce 
‘was working for Bob Hall at this time. We then 
‘moved into Earl Ready's house in Armley. Bruce 








worked with Oscar Arneson with the scraper and 
ddscer forthe RM, of Connaught in 1937. 

Brace and Wm. Cloke built our house across 
the CP tracks on a knoll on Walter Day's lan. 
Bill Oliver pu the casings in for the windows and 
made the door fit. We moved nto our new home 
May 23,1938, 

Bruce operated Walter Day's threshing 
machine, I elped with the theshers for a Mrs. 
‘Alex Wilkes. We hauled our drinking water from 
‘Walter Day's in cream cans in a Model T Ford. 1 
sed rain water for washing. I used to walk 10 
Zaboski's store for groceries, 

‘Our frst radio came from Kasun's store. I 
remember listening to Ma Perkins on it. For 
fetertainment we played cards, went to dances 
land listened tothe radio. 

"Wemoved our house to Nipawin May 7,194, 
Bruce worked for the Local Improvement Dis 

Tiruce passed away at the age of 67. He is 
buried inthe Woodlasn Cemetery in Nipawin. 

T sill side in my own home in Nipawin, 











sam Ponte 





SAM PORTER 
“Memories of friends 

‘Sam applied for homestead, NW 3-48-15-W2 
on July 4, 110, and received his patent Dee. 1, 
1915, He was a bachelor farmer of English origin, 
His horses were his everything, “pampered” and 
“butter fat". He was ab immediate neighbor of 
\Waleckes and spent many evenings in their home 
listening to the radio. He was a guest of Ruth and 
Ray Baumgartner and family for many Christ~ 

He resided on his farm until 1957 when he 
became ill, At this time he lived with 
Baumpartners and with che Walter Perkins fam— 
ily in Ridgedale, He is deceased and buried st 
North Battleford, Sask 


WILLIAM PORTER 

He was born in County of Antrem, Ireland, 
previously had farmed in County of Cum: 
berland, England. 

He came to Saskatchewan and applied for a 
homestead, NE 448-18-W2 on April 28, 192, 
and got his patent Nov, 6,195. He built a lumber 
house 18 by In May 1912, and lived there with 
his wife, son and two daughters, William was 67 
years of age at this time. 

Ttis believed he is buried inthe old Ridgedale 
Cemetery at the Anglican Church southwest of 
Ridgedale 





GEORGE AND ELIZA (CREES) PREEN 

‘George was born March 30, 1860 and Eliza 
(Crees was born Dec. 13, 1860. They were married 
‘uly 24, 181, They came to Canada from Leigh, 
England inthe early 1900". 

He applied for a homestead on NE 30-47-14 
‘W2 on Aug. 12,192 and got his patent Dec. 5, 
1018, Their postal address was Silver Stream 
‘They had this land until about 1942. Len Hay- 
ward nov live on he land, 

“Their family consisted of four sons and four 
daughters. 

‘George Edward born Dec. 25, 1883. He 
hhomesteaded SW 32-17-14 W2 from 1913-59. 
Deceased. Land now L. Staples’ 

“Maude Amie born May 16, 1886 and died 
Feb, 23, 1890 at the age of three years and nine 
‘months in England, 

‘Albert Heney born Aug. 29, 1887, now 
deceased. He homesteaded NE 32-47-14 W2 in 
191-15, He let, went to Valparaiso and pur— 
ceased 80 acres of homestead of an uncle of 























Charlie Hankins. He farmed for several years 
then went back to England 

‘John William born Nov. 27,1888 in Bristol, 
Glouchester, England. He married Emma 
Arundel in Leeds, England. They came to Can- 
ada in 1919 and took up farming in the Cherry 
Ridge District west of Nipawin. In 1929 they 
moved to Nipawin. He was Fire Chief of the 
Nipawin Volunteer Fire Brisade for many years, 
‘a member of the United Church, choir member 
or thirty-five years and a member of the Benev~ 
‘leat Protective Order of Elks. John died Oct. 31, 
1967 and is buried in Woodlawn Cemetery 
Nipawin, Emma is deceased. They have a son, 
Major J. R. Preen of Ottawa, and three grand 
children, 

Beatrice Gurtrude born Sept. 25, 191, mar- 
ried to Jim Longley about 113. 

‘Aled Ernest born Jan. 12,1895, 

‘Mabel May born July 19, 1897 died May 20, 
1898 at 10 months in England. 

‘ny Doris born Jan, 20, 1904. She came to 
‘Canada with her parents. She attended Leacross 
School. She married Dickey and was living at 
ort Arthur, Ont. 

“George and Eliza Preen ate both deceased 
Eliza ded Oct. 19,1939. They are both lid to rest, 
in acemetery at Nipawin. 











ALFRED AND CLARA PREEN 
‘submitted by Margaret (Preen) Payment 

My mother, Mrs, Clara Preen, was born Oct 
18, 1904 in Manchester, England to Arthur and 
Rosa Maiden. 

‘Arthur and Rosa and their four children 
Freda (Haldenby), Clara (Preen), Edith (White) 
and son Emest, came to Canada in 1906, Eliz~ 
beth (Thorpe) was born Tater Arthur Maiden 
‘passed away in 1907, leaving Rosa with five litle 

1909, Rosa Maiden married Charles Wee- 
miller. They lived in the Silver Stream District, 
Were the children attended school and took part 
Inthe events ofthe district 

Rosa and Charles lived on the home farm 
until they retired to Tisdale, Rosa's grand 
‘daughter, Dorothy Righi, ives on the farm at the 
resent time 

My father, Allred Ernest Preen was born Jan. 
12, 1895 t0 George and Eliza Preen at Leeds, 

gland, the home of his ancestors 

"The family came to Canada in the early 
1900's, Alfted settled with his brother Ted, at 
Armley 








The Fiest World War, he went overseas, was 
injured and returned to Canada, The Second 
‘World Ware was in Vitoria, B.C. 

‘He married Clara Maiden in 1927 and moved 
to Penticton, B.C., where he felt work was easier 
to find. He, himself said, "Looking for greener 
pastures” 

‘Daring his lifetime, Alfred had many jobs 
nd carers fist as a homesteader and a farmer, 
fer as a solder, dliveryman and fireman. 

Hee has many happy memories of his boyhood 
days and asa young man, such sports as hockey 
land baseball as well as dances and hayrides. He 
land his family members attended the Anglican 
Church 

is biggest disappointment was losing every 
‘thing inthe fire at Ted Preen’s home. 

Alfred and Clara had three children: Mar- 
garet (Payment), Charles, and Audrey 
(Geceased), 

Margaret lives in Vernon, B.C. She has one 
son and to daughters, as well as sx grand 
children. Charles ives in Penticton, B.C. and has 

‘My parents, Alfred and Clara, now resideina 
nursing home in Penticton, 











JOHN AND BARBARA RAGETH 
‘submitted by daughters Edvinna and Dorothy 

‘Our grandparents were born in Switzerland 
and came to New York State, USA where our 
mother was born. They late moved to Fountain 
‘Gity, Wisconsin, USA. Mother had one sister, 
fone brother, two haf sisters and one half 
brother, Our father’s parents were also from 
Switzeriand and moved to Fountain City. He had 
three brothers and one sister. 

‘Our parents were married in Wiscoasin in 
May, 1905, After our oldest sister, Eleanor, was 
born in 1906 they, and all of Father's family, 
moved to Harvey, North Dakota, USA and 
Started a butcher shop. Edvinna was born in 
Harvey in November, 1 

in 1912 our father, his parents, two brothers 
‘and his sister decided to. 0 homesteading in 
Southern Saskatchewan, ‘The closest town. was 
Hatton, 28 miles away. We arrived at the home- 
stead in October of 192 and lived in a tent until 
fur dugout house was ready. It was in the side of, 
the hill and the front was sod over umber. AS 
kids we would go to the top of the hill and then 
‘wewere onthe roof ofthe dugout. We didn’t ive 
there too long until we had a house made of 
lumber, Dorothy was born Jan. 18, 1916 








{0 sob ar Barra ete Rage on er wecng 


Inthe summer we had to pick cow chips for 
fuel. Before winter the men Went to town and 
‘bought four bags of flour, 10 pounds of white 
sugar and $0 pounds of brown. This was putin 
the granary so the mice couldn't get at it and had 
to last us all winter. During the war men would 
‘come and check how much flour and sugar we 
had. We couldn't ce any cakes. 

ur sister Eleanor married Cleo Brown in 
1y24 in Regina, They moved to a school near 
Gronlid where Cleo taught. 

By then the grasshoppers had hit. The men 
were up at 4 a.m, scattering treated bran, by 
hand, over the Fields from a wagon box. Another 
year the army worms took over, up and over the 
house, barn and telephone poles. The dry years 
‘were coming, the wells were going dry and the 
‘only feed for the stock was Russian Thistle. We 
‘were dried out and blown out 

1m 1926 Dad decided (0 go north. He had al 
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the machinery apart ready to load on the box 
cat. The next morning, the day after Halowe-en, 
Ihe found that someone had been there and spread, 
partsall over the place. We had to find them and 
Toad them before We could leave for Armley. Dad 
went ahead ina settlers effects car. We siayed 
with our mother at a neighbor's, then a day oF 
{wo later we followed. On the train we saw our 
first Uberated lady “smoking.” We arrived at 
right and found that a dance was being held in 
the Nicklen barn. We attended it and next day 
left for the Russel land, 

Dad and son-in-law Cleo Brown, who was a 
teacher, rented land. Dad later bought the 
‘Quarter and Cleo and Eleanor had a farm 16 miles 

‘We altended Waterfield School which was 
three and one half miles away. When the horses 
had to work we walked, otherwise we went by 
buggy, sleigh or on horseback. We followed bush 
trae until we eame out west of the Gospel Hall 
then aver tothe school. In the fall grass grew tall 
along the trailsand we would be wet a high as the 
frass came. Sometimes in winter we would have 
to break trails and Dorothy remembers freezing 
hr legs. Inthe short days of winter we sometimes 
went to school or came home in the dark. It was 
bit scary if you weren't sute what was behind the 
next bush. One thing we noticed after we arived 
twas the lack of wind because ofthe shelter of the 
trees, At school, as soon as ground was dry, out 
‘ame the skipping ropes and, 2s the patch got 
bigger Jack Spillet got us started playing cricket 

‘Our house was very cold — no insulation. We 
melted snow for livestock and drinking water in 
the winter and the first summer a hole was dug 
beside a slough to collect seepage water. Ice was 
pul in an ie house the following winter to supply 
water forthe summer. 

"Wood sawing bees, which usually included si 
to cight neighbors, was the most common Way of 
tetting the much needed supply of wood for the 
‘Winter months. 

‘Our clothes were all home made and made 
over, Our mail and any groceries that were 
ovat came from Armley. Mom rented an 
incubator from Henry Schiltroth fora couple of 
years and later she purchased 2100 eg incubator. 
‘We ate eggs and roosters and kept hens for lay 
ing, Eggs Kept usin groceries, Weused to take the 
hhorse and buggy or sleigh to deliver eggs and 
butter to trade for groceries. 

‘Vina (Edvinna) married John Hanna on Oct 
15, 1929 and moved to Ridgedal, Sask. Dorothy 






































continued in school, atended Farm Git's Club 
land was involved with the ladies” cub. She mar 

Fied Gordon Manton on Aprill9, 1938 and stayed 
Inthe district, 

‘Mother lived on the farm and was very 
involved withthe ladies” aid. She enjoyed work~ 
ing wth chickens and “working” in general. She 
raised sheep, washed and carded the woo! and 
was very busy knitting mitts for others. She also 
enjoyed her house plants. Her grandchildren 
were very dear to her. She moved to Tisdale in 
1047, ‘There she was involved in the United 
Church and senior citizens activities and as well, 
enjoyed her gardening. She looked after ladies 
who needed a place to say close to a doctor of 
Who just needed helping hand. On her 60th, 
birthday she went skiing with granddaughter, 
‘Audrey. She spent the lst few yeats of her ifeon, 
the farm and enjoyed her great-grandchildren 
‘very much She and Bruce had a great time pick- 
ing over strawberries. She later moved to Por- 
cupine Lodge and passed away in 1973 a age 90. 

‘Dad enjoyed horses very much and was good 
at training them, and dogs aso. He took up a 
homestead at Garrick, Sask. but didn’ keep it 
He worked at various places and later retired in 
Calgary where he died in 1961 at age 8 




















JOHN MILLAR RAMAGE 
‘Submitted by Margaret MeConaghle 

‘Dad was born st Emerson, Man. March $ 
Ig81, He was raised and cared for by an uncle, 
Andrew Coss, his mother having passed away 
at his birth, He grew up in Bolsevain, Man. 
whee he met Mabel Irene Cox, who was born at 
(Owen Sound, Ont. in 885. Then they moved to 
Vancouver and Ladner, B.C. where they farmed 
for several years 

Daughter Mabel Agnes was born in Ladner, 
in 1909, She married William Hamilton of Sur” 
rey, B.C. where they now reside 

Daughter Muriel matted Eric Clapson of 
Surrey. They had two sons, Arnold and Lloyd 
Muriel and Erie passed away in 1970. They were 
ictims of cancer. 


Ty Margaret Beatrice was boro at Ladner in 


1913 and matried Alex MeConaghie of Davidson, 
Sesk. in 93), the Ramages having moved there 
‘rom British Columbia in 929, We have two sons 
and one daughter. 

John Kenneth is married to Patsy Drake of 
Gronlid and they now reside on the home farm at 
Ridgedale, Sask. 






























































rand irs Jon Ramage th anversry. Apr, 96, 


William Edward is married t0 Dorothy 
‘Thomas of Florentine District. They have (wo 
sons, Alexander Wesley and Trace William. They 
liven Langley, B.C. 

Daughter, Sharon Eleanor, is married to 
Albert Waldner and they reside in Elkford, B.C., 
where Albert is employed by Fording Coal Com” 
pany, a subsidiary of Cominco. They have two 
fons, Derek John and Jeffrey Albert, who both 
attend school at Elkford 

‘Tobn Andrew sas born at Ladner in 118. 

Benjamin Cyril was born at Ladner in 1923 
He and his wife have four children and two 
jrandchildren, He served with the Royal Cana 
ian Army Services Corps in World War II. He 
land his wife, Dell Auger of Dollard, Sask. are 
Visiting in Holland this yea, 1985, along withthe 
‘many thousands who have pilerimaged there. 

‘The Ramages moved from Davidson to 
‘idgedale by team and wagon in 1933 and then to 
‘Armley in 1942, There are four of ther children 
living, It grandchildren, six aret-arandehildren 
and a great-great-grenddaughter. Mr, Ramage 
passed away in 1971 in Nipawin Hospital after a 
Tengthy illness and is buried there 

‘When Dad passed away the Farm was sold to 
the MeCorrston boys. Mother and Jolin went to 
B.C, to make their home with her daughter in 
Surrey, where Tobn still resides. However, 
Mother passed away in Langley Hospital, after 
very lengthy ines, in 1982. In 1983, Mother's 
fshes were flown {0 Nipawin, where they are 
interned beside Dad. 











JOHN RAMAGEJR. 

John was bom ai Ladner, B.C. in 1918. He 
started school at Johnston Rd. School at Surtey 
ini924, 

He moved with the family o Davidson, Sask 
in 1929, atending school at Blarbeth, 1 miles 
east of Davidson 

"The dy years forced a move to Ridgedale, 
Sask, in 1933. Another move in the year 1939 rook 
him to Armley where he bought the SW 
17-48-14-W2 from Perey Badeer. 

ni071he sold out and moved back 1o Surrey, 
B.C. where he now resides. 





ALVEY NELSON AND MAGGIE, 
RAMSDEN 
submitted by grandson Mur 

‘Alvey and Maggie Ramsden were born near 
New Market, Ont, Defore the urn ofthe century 
‘They were married in 190 and had son Ken, and 
‘a daughter who died in infancy 

in 1904 the Ramsdens and son Harry Kenneth 
(oa years ld) came from Kertleby, Ont, where 
both Families had lived several generations. They 
arrived in Oxbow, Sask. where they operated a 
butcher shop fora few years. 

Tn March 190, Alvey and Maggie moved 10 
Tisdale and settled on the homestead NE 
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2-48-18-W2 and a South African Sevipt. This 
darea later became known as the Armley District. 
‘They farmed until the fll of 1925 when they sold 
‘and moved into the town of Armley 

Mrs Ramsden was the mid-wife ofthe com- 
munity as long as she lived here. Mr, Ramsden 
Worked ina store in Armley until he retired. 

“The Ramsdens were fond of playing cards; 
Mr, Ramsden liked 10 

‘Mrs. Ramsden passed away'in 1937 at Tisdale 
In 943 Alvey moved to live wit hs son Ken and 
family at Kelvington and lived there until he 
passed away in 962 a the age of 88 years 








KENNETH AND MARY RAMSDEN 
submitted by son Murray 

Ken, son of Alvey and Magaie Ramsden, left 
‘Armley in 1928 and married Mary Coopersith 
(of Star City in 1930 oF 31 

Ken was an elevator agent for United Grain 
Growers from 1925 to 196, frst in Silver Park 
and then Keluington, Sask 

‘Ken and Mary Ramsden have thre children 
and each child has two children, Ken and Mary's 
children ate 

Shirley and her husband Ken Athouse and 
two sons Gregory and Gary of Kelvington, 

‘van and wife Muriel and their children, Nola 
and Dean of Naicam, Sask 

Murray and wife Gloria and theit children, 
Jennifer and Heath of Edmonton. 

Th 1976 Ken Ramsden passed away at his 
home in Kelvington, His wife Mary sill resides 
Kelvington, 











JAMES RANDALL SR. AND FAMILY 
‘Over 100 years ago Melvin's grandfather 
James, who was carpet factory foreman in 
London, England, brought his wife, Emma, and 
three sons, James Jr., Frank (See below) and 
‘Albert to Canada. They setled in Vietria Coun: 
tty in Ontario near Peterborough, While in 
Ontario five more ehildren were bora, Eleanor 
(Nellie), Ruth, Emma, Elsie and George, 

‘James Randall J, born in 1882, farmed at 
Orley, Sask. had one son, Don. Jim was one of 
the early day steam engingers on a freighter that 
travelled the Saskatchewan River from The Pas 
to Battleford via Prince Albert 

‘Albert Randall — see Albert Randall history 

Eleanor (Nelli 890. Came 
Silver Stream in 1907. In 1927 went to Vitoria, 
B.C. and died a shor ie late. 























Rath Randall born 1893 and came to Silver 
Stream in 1907. Married James Dempsey in 1919 
‘and moved to Vietoria, B.C. in 1927. Jim died in 
1240 and Ruth in 1982. They havea son, William 
of Victoria, B.C. who has four children 

Emma Randall born 1895 and came to Silver 
‘Stream in 1907. Her fist teaching position was at 
Silver Stream. in 19 she married Milton Smiley 
‘and moved to Victoria, B.C. in 927. Milton died 
in 935. Emma was a Doctor of Divinity and for 
many years pastor of Truth Centre Church in 
Victoria, B.C. She died in 1984. She has a 
daughter, June Braley of Victoria and the Br 
have thre sons. 

Elsie Randall born in 1897 and came to Silver 
Siream in 1907 In 1927 moved to Victoria, B.C 
‘and in1929 marred Wiliam Dempsey. He ded in 
1934 In 1951 she married John Nilson, They ate 
both deceased 

jeorge Randall born in 1904 and came 10 
Silver Steam in 1907, He ad areal estate busi- 
ness in Victoria, B.C. He married Anna Jeffery 
‘and has a son, Douglas and daughter, Gail. He is 
deceased 














FRANK RANDALL 

1908 atthe age of 19, Frank eame weston a 
harvest excursion to Winnipes. After making 
‘enguiies he decided to try his luck in the Carrot 
River Valley, He came by tain to Erwood, Man— 
itoba and Walked 120 miles behind the freight 
wagons to what is now Tisdale. The area was 
‘covered with timber and sloughs, very wet and 
Tooked discouraging. There were many wild ani 
sale and birds, His first job was feighting for 
Renner Bros. from Tisdale to Prince Albert. In 
1904 he fled on a homestead in the Silver Stream 
dlstret, Clearing the land was a slow and back 
breaking process forthe pioneers and was com 
pounded by the clouds of vicious mosquitoes and 
black flies. The oxen were slow but dependable. 
‘The homes of the settlers were crude yet the 
‘optimism, contentment and the close friendship 
ff reghtbors in those days are memories for only 
8 few, tobe told to the present generation 

'AJ. (Tony) Marshall was the first in the area 
to own a plow and a sturdy team of oxen to pull 
it, Prank hired Tony to break three acres a $3 per 
‘acre. Toay confided to Frank thatthe job was a 
“God send” for he was broke and needed gro- 
ceries, Frank in turn admitted the $9.00 was his 
last and had to walk 50 miles to earn more. 

1n190S Frank was one ofthe delegates to meet 
Sir Wilfred Lauter at Prince Albert to ask for 









































Anne and Fran Ran 








railroads in the area, In 1997 Frank's parents, 
brothers and sisters came from Ontario to join 
him on the homestead. 

‘Church services were held in various homes in 
the district, often the minister arrived rather 
‘damp, as bridges often washed out and he would 
have to swim across the Leather River 

Frank enlisted in World War fn 91S, in 197 
was gassed” and spent a year in hospital. In 918 
hhe married Anna Hunt of Auto Rosd (Leacross). 

Frank helped organize the Connaught Fair in 
its besinning and was ative all his if. He was an 
carly days postmaster, a member of the local 
‘School board, a delegate to Sask, Wheat Pool, 
land was setetary of the Connaught Rural Tele~ 
phone Company and for 30 yeas prior 10 1955 a 
Tustice of the Peace. He was reeve of the Con 
naught Rural Municipality from 1939 to 1982 and 
{delegate to Medical Services Inc, In 1953 Frank 
land Anna retired to Tisdale, He died in 1958 and 
‘Anna in 879. 

Frank recorded the following: “Progress 
cannot be halted, but the world of today could 
pethaps learn a Tot of contentment and hap- 
Pines, ifthe clock could be turned back for a few 
Short weeks to the tur of the century when 
Pioneers co-operated together in human friend 











lines to convert the west fom a wilderness ta 
homes for millions of people” 

‘Four children were bora to Frank and Anna. 

Melvin — see below 

Jeanne Randall received her education at Sil~ 
ver Stream and Victoria, B.C. Asa young gil she 
‘was active inthe Farm Girls Homecralt Clb led 
by the late Myra Reid. In 1950 she married 
Thedford (Ted) Wilfong of Seatle, Washington, 
USA. 

Florence Randall did in infancy 

sie (Randy) Randall received her education 
at Silver Stream, Tisdale and Saskatoon. She was 
also active in the Farm Girls’ Club, In 1982 she 
mnarsied Duane Fagetheim of Midale, Sask. They 
have two daughters, Laurie Lee and Kim Jeanne. 
Laurie married Morey Dumba of Saskatoon in 
1s. 


MELVIN AND MARJORIE RANDALL, 

‘Melvin received his education at Silver Stream 
School and farms the original homestead. In 1985, 
hhe marred Marjorie Van Oene of White Fox, 
Sask. They raised their family of three and lived 
fn the “Tarm’” until 1984 when they moved to 
‘Tisdale. For many years Melvin worked on road 
construction for the R.M, of Connaught and 
RIM. of Tisdale, He was an active Sask. Wheat 
ool Committee member, a director forthe Con 
naught Agricultural Socity, a school bus driver 
fand a member and Elder of the Presbyterian 
Church in Tisdale 

Mar} has been actively involved inthe Silver 
‘Stream Ladies Club, the Connaught Agricultural 








‘Lo: Doug, Luria, Malin, May lone Randal on Matin 
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Society a sub school bus driver and an employee 
at the Bank of Nova Scotia in Tisdale. The three 
shildren received their education at Leacross and 
Tisdale 

Douglas Frank married Lucina Roettger of 
‘Wynyard, They have two children, Naney Mat- 
garet and Gregory Melvin 

Laurie Margaret married H. Allan Hooper of 
the Golburn district, They have two children, 
Scott Allan and Stacie Lynn, 

Glenn Melvin married Jackie Rodier of 
Arborfield. They liveon the Randall Homestead 

‘The Silver Steam school was always a big 
part of our lives with many social events, card 
artes, bridal showers and local farewells and 
best of allthe Christmas Concert with local talent, 
and Santa Claus. Leacross was our “town 
Here was the general store, post office, cuting 
ink and the CP station, We would deliver our 
steam and eggs to the station, pick up our mail 
fand buy groceries, gasoline and supplies. One 
also was brought up to date onthe local “news” 

hese points. A stip further afield rated @ 
‘mention in the Silver Stream news columa in the 
‘Tisdale Recorder. 














ALBERT RANDALL FAMILY 

In 1907 Albert Randall moved to Silver 
Stream District with his parents, James and 
Emma Randall, from Lindsay, Oni. Albert was 
‘born in Bramley County of Kent in England, and 

jas small boy with his parents in 

00's. Albert took out a homestead at 
M-W2, In March, 915 Albert married 
Annie Pring. 

‘Annie was born in Halliberton, Ont., the 
youngest of Il children. In March, 1905, Annie 
With her mother, three sisters and three brothers 
‘moved to Tisdale from Manitoba, They arived 
fon the frst mixed train from Erood, Man, 10 
Star City, Sask. where they spent a week in Hans 
boarding house and then moved to their home 
(ead south west of Tisdale on #3 highway’ 

‘When the first school opened in January, 
1906, Annie was among the fist pupils who 
attended 

“Annie and Albert's homestead shack was 12, 
by 16 feet with further additions added late. 
They lived here for 35 years. One of our major 
problems over the years was water which was 
brought from the Leather River ahalf mile away. 
FFour years afer they were married, their barn 
bummed including outbuildings, feed, and har 

















ness, That fall they were forced to sell their catle 
at rock-bottom prices 

‘In 1916 their daughter, Marjory was born. In 
1936 she married Frances Garraway from the 
New Osgoode District, and they have lived in 
Victoria, B.C. since 9S. They have two children, 
Lyle and Linda are both married and, along with 
five grandehildren, live in Vietoria. 

ThISI9 thee son Allen was born, He wasin the 
Second World War and in 1947 he married Alice 
Will of the New Osgoode district. They have six 
childeen and 13 srandchildren. Allen and Alice 
live at Mission, B.C. 

Tn 1923 thelr son, Lyle, was born but he died 
of polio in September, 1924. In 1933 a fourth 
child, Joan, was born, Joan was a nurse and 
‘married Neil Christensen of Delbourne, Alta. in 
1957. Nel wasn the Ait Force so they had many 
places they called home. In 1981 Nel retired and 
they live in Vietori. They have three sons all 
living in Alberta 

In 1915 the Connaught Fair started. Albert 
was @ director then. In 1916 oF 117 the SiNer 
Stream Ladies’ club started; Annie wasa member 
for a number of years and president for three 
years. Annie and Albert were very active church 
‘workers while they lived in the district 

‘Due to poor health they sol the faem in 1950, 
‘and moved to Vieworia. Albert passed away in 
1954 and Annie in 1983 

The family have many happy memories. 





HARLEY AND HAZEL RANSON 
as told by Harley Ranson 

Harley was born Jan. 4, 1908 in Rosser 
Municipality near Winnipeg, Man. At three 
months of age he moved with his family to 
Tyan, Sask, where his parents farmed. It was 
there he grew up and received his education at 8 
‘country school near Tyvan. He remained in that 
ftea until 1934 when he returned to Winnipeg and 
‘Worked on a farm for two years. He started 
Working ina garage as a mechanic and continued 
in that work until he joined the Air Force in April 
(of 1940, The Follosving six years were spent inthe 
Services in eastern Canada as an aifraft inspec 
tor, in connection with the manufacture and 
repair of aireraft. In October 1941, he married 
Hazel Costello of Port Hope, Ont 

He received his release from the service in 
May, 1946 and worked at odd jobs for a year 
before he came o Armley in 947 to work with his 
brother Stan in the garage. He was active in 
‘church work while in Armley. In August, 1980 he 





began workin the Saskatchewan Pool Elevator at 
Aylsham and remained in their employ until 
‘August, 1953. He then went to Carrot River 10 
‘work as a mechanic inthe garage owned by Les 
Dunham, After two years he went to Tisdale to 
work in Bowman's machine shop, now known as 
Bumper Store. He worked at Bovmans until he 

rd in 1969. 

Hazel worked in the Bank of Nova Scotia 
during their timeat Carrot River. After the move 
to Tisdale she began work in the School Unit 
Office and remained there for over 12 years. 

They continue to live in retirement in Tisdale 
where Harley is a handy man for many who call 
‘on him for every conceivable sort of work. He is 
fan active worker in the United Church and in 
Lodge work. 














R. STANLEY RANSON 


ia November, 1936 1 moved from Tisdale to 





Arnley to operate the local garage for John Zrk 
‘who occupied a building owned by Ted Nickea, 
There was a heavy snow storm early in December 
that year and the roads wer closed to automobile 


































Stan Ranson et ga0p8 





operation. With cars unable to move, the main 
business was charging batteries fr radios. lived 
jn-a small room adjacent to the office and 
‘boarded with Frank Kasun's — he had a General 
Store next tothe Palmer lumberyard. 

‘Business was fairly good the summer of 1937, 
and in September I bought the shop equipment 
from John Zick and took over the garage as 
owner, sil sing the same building rented from 
Mr. Nicken 

in January, 1938, Frances Smylie and I were 
married atthe manse in Tisdale, We were wel- 
fomed home that night about 10:00 with the 
found of neighbors pounding on out walls with 
‘Hicks and clubs. 

‘Business continued to grow and by 1939 t was 
eeessary to have help in the shop, especially in 
the summer months. Among those in my employ 
‘ring 1939-1945 were my brother Fred, Harry 
Turnbull, Arthur MeMartin, Ross Coulter, 
Charlie Morgan Jr. and Don Thomas, 

‘Our family consisted of four boys and gic 
— Harley was born March 26, 191; Homer and 
Stanley — May 2, 1943; Wiliam — born April26, 
1944 (died April 17, 1946); Margaret — born 
August 27, 1948 

Tn the spring of 1947 my brothers Fred and 
Harley joined mein the shop operation and that 
{all we built a new building, which gave ws much 
needed space for overhauling trucks and tractors 
In the autumn of 1948 Fred returned to farming 
near Tywan and a year later Harley took employ~ 
‘ment asa grain elevator agent or assistant 

Dring my time in Armley 1 played the piano 
for church and taught Sunday School classes. 1 
was trustee at Manlius School for aterm (about 
1947-1950) and was Unit trustee from the time of 
its formation until ve moved to Moosomin in 
func, 1954, In January 1951, Frances was admit 
ied to Mental Insttation, 

‘When we moved to Moosomin, was accom 
panied by Joyce Morgan (nce Me Martin) and her 
‘Saughter, Sharon (who was four years of age). 
‘Foyce was a great Relp to me in my work and in 
‘theup-bringingof ou children. A few yearslater 
SJoyee and | vere married and have enjoyed the 
years of togetherness. 

rom 1954-1976 I was @ dealer in farm 
machinery and trucks for the International Har— 
‘vester Co. and from then unl February 1985, 1 
‘operated small engine sales and repair business 
in our back yard. I am now retired and am 
enjoying my hobbies, which include photography 
land carpentry (also sill enjoy fixing things) 
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(ur family obtained their education in Moos- 
fomin and now have thei own families and are 
involved in the work force, making their own 
way. They have provided Joyce and me with 12 
trandchilren. Harley and his wife Jean ive in 
‘Ottawa, where he has risen to Colonel withthe 
RCAF — they have one son and a daughter 
Homer is employed by the Potash Corporation 
‘of Saskatchewan and isin a Supervisory position 
at the mine at Rocanville. Stanley and his wife 
Shirley farm near Moosomin and he is also a 
mechanic for the Case International dealer 
Tocally. Tir family consists of a girl and a boy. 
Margaret married a local man, Larry Tomlinson, 
whois the manager of our local AcKlands store. 
They have two boys. Sharon married Richard 
Beutler of Wapella and she is Asistant Manager 
at the Classic Inn in Moosomin. Richard is a 
‘echanie a the local General Motors garage — 
they have three gil 











FRED AND PHYLLIS RANSON 
‘submited by Stanley Ranson 

Fred was bor at Tyvan, Sask. where his 
family were engaged in farming. He frst came to 
“Armley inthe fall of 1939 and Worked as a sepa 
ator operator for Ted Nicklen. He returned in 
the fall of 1940, again operating the threshing 
machine. During the spring of 1989 and the sum= 
ier of 1540, he worked with his brother, Stan in 
the garage'at Armley. In 194, he joined the 
RCAF and was in the services until he received 
his discharge late in 1945. 

He married Phylis MeConachie of Portage la 
Prairie, Man. in June, 1986, He returned to work 
for Stan inthe garage in 947, and remained there 
fs.a mechanic unfil sometime in 1948, when he 
Wwent fo work for Bll Breadner fora short period 
Of time. He then returned to Tyvan where he 
purchased a farm and specialize ina large herd 
Of Red Poll cattle. He showed cattle at flrs in 
Saskatchewan and entered some in the Toronto 
Royal 

He farmed until 1975, at which time he retired 
and moved to Regina, Sask. where he lived until 
his death on April 12,1984 

Fredand Phyllishad a family of three: Leone, 
‘born June 2 1947 at Tisdale; Sharon born Oct. 9, 
1950 and Wesley, born Oct 13,1955. 

The children received their education at 
Hooverville a country school, and in the towa of 
Francis. 

‘Pls continues to reside in Regina, 























EARLE AND CAROLINE READY 

1, Barle Read, was born Det. 20, 1897 in St 
Maris, Ont. and came west with my family in 
1903, io Manitoba. After some years there, 
everything was loaded in a boxcar for a move to 
Zealand, Sask. where they took up farming 
Twenty miles away at Forgan, Sask. 1 broke & 
quarter section of land with Tour oxen and a 
Sulky plow, leaning o stay away from sloughs. 
‘When the First World War was declared I signed 
lp and speat the next three and one-half years 

‘Caroline Ready was born June 25, 1898 in 
Redding, England. We met while [was overseas 
and we were martied Oct. 3, 1918, s0 we cele- 
brated our 65th anniversary in| Melfort in 
October, 1983, 

Tn 1920 we took up farming on a quarter of, 
land in the Silver Stream District nea Caroline's 
brother Jack Blackall, using horses and having 
few conveniences. Cloaks and Chisbys were our 
neighbors. It was here we lost our only child wo 
Weeks alter ariving and we remember well the 
kindness shown us by the people in the area. 
Seventeen month old Dorothy is buried in Silver 
Stream Cemetery 

For two winters 1 worked for Pearse and 
Eaworthy lumber camp in Peesane and one 
‘winter was spent hauling lumber at Bjorkdale. It 
twas during the time L was farming hee that Mr. 
A. J. Smith urged me to become a member of 
Saskatchewan Wheat Pool. [signed up in 1924 
land remained a member from that time on. | 
received a 50-year plague in 1974 for Faithful 
ervce to the Pool 

In 1928 we went back ro Forgan to run the 
Pool elevator and remained there until July, 1935, 
when we came to Armley where Iwas appointed 

















agent for Saskatchewan Wheat Pool, Our first 
house was rented from Ted Nicklen. About 1944 
we bought Mr. Al Ramsden’s house on Main 
Stret. It was sald to the Wheat Pool when my 
wife and [Tet Armley 

‘Caroline loved to garden and grow flowers. 
She also was the leader of a group of Farm Girls 
that she taught to knit and crochet, When the 
curling rink was built around 1938, we both 
fenjoved the game and spent many houts at the 
Fink, often in the company of Fred and Marion 
Bert. There were good times atthe whist drives 
‘or 500 games held in the hall, station waiting 
oom of the homes. We took our turn at having 
them in our home. 

‘About 1943 we formed a Co-op and bought 
out our local merchant wha had a general store 
fnd ges pumps. I was appointed secretary, a 
positon [held uaei we et Armley. 

In Tuly of 1955 we decided to make our home 
in British Columbia after spending 20 enjoyable 
years in Armley. We found a home along the 
Frazee River but the high humidity activ 
Caroline's arthritis and in January, 1956 we 
returned to Silver Park, Sask. I again bought 
{rain for the Pool for seven years. This made a 
{otal of 34 years buying grain fo the Pool. 

‘Our next move was to Melfort in 1963 for 
retirement in the Seniors’ Cottages near Nirvana 
Vill, There we spent the next 15 years. Because 
of failing health, Caroline moved into Nirvana 
‘where she could get more care and I remained in 
{he cottage until 1983. I spent a year in Pioncer 
Lodge and then I too moved into Nirvana 
Pioneer Vill in Melfort, Level II cate, where | 
sill side 

Caroline passed away Aug. 1, 1984 at age 
eighty-six, after 68 years and 10 months of mar 
Hage 
NOTE: Earle passed away Nov. 20, 1986. Both 
fare buried in Melfort Cemetery 











MYRTLE (McDIARMID) REED. 

My Sojourn in Armley — 1928 to 1931 

TTcame to this area on Dec. 28, 1927, t0 Leac- 
ross, on the CPR train, After $9 years 1am stil 
hee, married to Art Reed of Leacross. 

Tn January Clare Kendrick came for me to 
work for them as some of them had the fu. They 
had five children, Thelma, Sterling and Elda who 
‘werein school, and E. G. and Bennie. Also inthe 
house was Tom Barlow, a 16-year-old boy from 





an orphanage in England. Mr. Kendrick was 
‘eiving the fist municipal doctor around, 

'No one north and west of Armley had 
‘phones, just a couple of radios inthe district. 50 
everybody was very friendly and took time to 
Visit. Teaching at Armley School was Ted 
Hackett, with his wife and son Harold. The 
Waterfield teacher was Mr. Brown. At Manlius 
was Ivan Hollingshead. Allthei neighbours were 
from these three schools 

There was a dance at Armley hall each Friday 
night when everybody came out co visit. The hall 
‘was s0 full ll the men had to stand atthe back. 
{Cildren sept on and under the benches. Mr. Ed 
[Richards was the floor manager who got every~ 
body up dancing and the music was by Hannas, 
Morgan Richards and Bob Caskey, Twas also 
leap year s0 the ladies kept the floor full most of 
the tie. 
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Each Sunday Mrs. Kendrick took her three 
coldest children and myself to Sunday school and 
church a the hall. Mr. J. Breadner, Mr. Walls 
land Mes, Hollingshead were teachers. Mrs. Hol 
Tingshead also played the organ. They had alagge 
class. On some Sunday nights the Coulter chil~ 
Gren, Mts, Charlie Thomas, John and Donald, 
Mrs. Murray Lloyd, George White and the four 
‘youngest members of the Sproxton family came 
fand we spent the time sliding down the river 
bank, Then other times we all gathered at Sprox- 
tons. Everybody was so friendly. 

"Then in April 1 went to work for Mrs. J 
Breadner who had high blood pressure so het 
work was too much for her. They still had four 
Sons at home, Gordon, Will Elgin and George, 
‘who was sil in school. Norman was macried and 
Leslie was working at Bowsman, Man. in an 
elevator 
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During seeding that year her neighbour Mrs. 
Kenny, north of them, died. She .ook a pail of ice 
to go next morning to prepare the body. She 
‘arred the ice with her as most people put up ice 
from the Leather Rive for drinking inthe sum 
mer time. No one had power in so it was ce wells 
and packing ice for drinking in summer. 

“They had two cars, a new car and the Model 
T. The boys went ott quite a Tot to get the mail 
three times « week. They often asked me t0 20 
with them. At first it seemed we got stuck so 
any times, They would tell me to get in and 
drive and they would push, We always got out 
“That was my firs lesson driving in Saskatchewan 
mud, used many times since. Then one time we 
had the Model T, Tt was Gordon and Will and 
they fold me just to driveit. Gordon pulled with a 
chin ia front and Will pushed behind. I gotitout 
but did not know how to stop it. Gordon jumped 
‘ut ofthe way but Will caught up and stopped it 
for me, my only experience driving, a Model T 
cat, Ofcourse I go a ribbing. 

Mrs, Breadner liked to have guests for Sun~ 
ay night so it was always busy on Saturday 
‘cooking extra for Sunday. In summer us young 
fones often packed our lunch to have it at 
Nipawin, where the hospital now stands or at 
White Fox ot the Torch River. The boys took 
ther girl fiends, Me, Breadner did the milking 
land chickens, looked after the garden and 
Drought in vegetables, 

That fll when threshing there was so much 
moss buring that when they went to thresh they 
‘could not find the stooks fora while 

“That same fll they started the CPR train and. 
traffic bridge at Nipawin. Quite few of the local 
boys got work oni. Ir sure opened up that good 
farming land aeross the river. 

i 1929 | went back to Gladstone "il April of 
1930 when Mrs. Kendrick went to hospital and 

sy asked me to come back for sooding. John 
Hainstock was working for them then. I stayed 
until the end of May when I went co have an 
‘operation for appendix 

Twas at home "i July. Then Holtingsheads 
came 10 see if I would go 10 their place forthe 
year as Mrs, Hollinshead was taking over the 
teaching of Manus school forthe year. She had 
‘over 50 pupils and some pupils taking grade IX. 
She left early and was late coming home. She 
walked all the time, She put on a very good 
Christmas program at Armley Hall, which was 
packed, Amy Hanna played forthe program. She 
flso went t0 the school for the practice. Mrs, 




















Hollingshead never brought her school work 
hhome o talked about it, onfy the funny things the 
pupils said or did, Tt amused her the way Alvin 
Concon used to hold his litle finger when writ~ 
ing, He was in grade I. Lots of the pupils went 
‘ast Hollingshead’s to school so I saw them each 
School day. In winter she liked to come home, 
and ast was near six, st in the front room with 
food fire burning inthe tin heater and just relax 
before her supper. She hardy took any lunch to 
school, The only thing she enjoyed for pleasure 
that winter was to 20 t0 Tisdale. It snowed carly 
but it went so they were able to drive the car all 
tninter” No one snow plowed then. She spent a 
ew weekends in Tisdale with Mr. and Mrs, 
Finley Fraser. I would spend mine with my par— 
entsat Leacross. She did enjoy in spring, geting 
her flower beds by the house planted. The last 
month of schoo! she went back each Saturday for 
half day to help the ones in the two higher 
fades for their exams. Manlius was the las 
ountty school that she taught at. She did not 
{each sgain unt 1957 in Tisdale. 

Tift there the end of July and went to work 
for Wellie MeCorrston’s whose litle gil, Eva 
svas sick with dysentery. [was not there very long 
Us she died at noon 10 days later. 1 di the wash 
{ach day for er. It sure took lots of water which, 
twas hauled from the creek across the road. Law 
Fence Motfat was also working for them as Welle 
twas dragging Highway 35, most days. with 
horses. After @ couple of days of coming in for 
supper and having to haul water each night, 
Lawrence said he would not do it unless T went 
‘long to help him fil the pails. I did but we both 
Seemed 10 get alittle wet in the process. It was 
‘August and very hot so nobody minded. 

‘When Eva died her patents left to tell the 
family so I was let alone forthe afternoon, Mr 
George Taylor, who bad gone to town, heard Eva 
hhad died so he called on his way home and spent 
Couple of hours with me, [was very grateful for 
his company 1 got her ready for her casket when 
they brought ithome from Ridgedae. It was so 
hho the funeral was held next day in their home 
with burial at Ridgedale cemetery. Ihad become 
Very attached to her as I Jooked after her in day 
time and her mother at night. Nether of us slept 
fuch that night, T watched the northern lights 
through the window. 

‘Most train nights Lawrence would go for the 
mail If | was free he asked me to go with him, 
‘Coming home he would callto see Dorothy Rich 
frds, his pirlfriend. On our way home one night, 
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_wejust got to Sisson's when he topped. asked if 
wre were home, Fhad gone 0 sleep as we were up 
tach morning by five. He said n0, we were out of 
fas. Did I ever blow my top. When I finished he 
furned the Key and away we went home with him 
Taughing his head off. He sure was a tease and T 
slays fll fori. But we had lots of laughs to, 

T played baseball with Armley girls in 1928, 
len, Jessie and Maud Healey, Amy and Naomi 
Hans, Dorothy and Kay Richards and Verna 
Sproxton. She was pitcher and T was catcher. 1 
also played softball with the Armley tea in 1931, 
‘with'Amy, Marie and Naomi Hanna, Dorothy. 
Kay and Mabel Richards, Margaret Clayton and 
Nettle Sorell, Verna pitched and I was catcher. 
‘We went fo quitea few sports days. Atmost van 
Hollingshead was umpire. 

In the winter of 1930 and 1931 Mr. and Mrs. 
Speedy and Alex, and Lawrence and Maizie 
Chisholm came down fron the north and lived 
f shack by the pos office. Speedy had the first 
picture shows in Armley Hall once a week, at 256 
Each, The Chisholms played musi so they put on 
dances too. In the spring of 1931 they put on a 
play with Beulah Eade the leading lady. There 
‘vas a dance afterwards It was much enjoyed by 
IM especially the shows once @ week, by the 
young people 

Teewas in 1931 that teachers got about half the 
swage they had been paid in 1930. Many did not 
tet it unl later. Butler and eggs went doven It 
twas 5 fora dozen eg. Ittook five dozen eggs 
buy one can of pink salmon. Butter was 106 a 
pound. One lady came into the store of Marie 
Rounders at Ridgedale with a box of butter and 
asked Billie Roberts, who clerked for Mrs. Saun~ 
ders for many years, if she could exchange it asa 
mouse had got into the cream. He 0k it to the 
‘Warehouse, put itn another box and gave it back 
To ter. L was working for her also, in the house 
tnd store, in 1934 and 1935, Te was i 1930 thatthe 
price of grain went down, wheat 10 18¢ a bushel 
End barley and oats to Ie a bushel. Also meat 
prices were very low. You could buy a beef for 
io, apis for $3 and chickens ready forthe oven 
for 25e, Those who sold them were very happy to 
fact the money. In 1933, one farmer who had 
fired man, when he butchered a beef, cold the 
man he would give him al ofthe hind quarter he 
Could earry home on his back. Many took their 
‘wheat to Groat’s mail in Tisdale and got the 
Year's supply of flour, bran and shorts. Flour 
From Groat's mill was $2.95 for ahundred pound 
‘baz during most of the thirties. These were the 














hungry thirties prices. Those on the farms were 
best off as everyone had stock and chickens. It 
was the ones living in the towns who found the 
‘going much harder. Many who lived in cities were 
lad to move home to thei parents for a while 
‘uring those yeas. 





PERCIVAL AGUSTUS REID. 
submitied by W. Roy Nicklen 

Reid was born at Dorset, England in 
1894 snd immigrated from England around the 
turnof the century, from Dorsetshire inthe south 
of England. Percy was a nephew of A. E. (Ted) 
Nicklen and when his relatives homesteaded in 
‘he Armley area he took up a homestead on the 
NW 32-47-14-W2. It eventually became the 
home farm of John and Eva Hayward 

‘Atthe outbreak ofthe First World War Percy 
enlisted and was soon overseas. He was badly 
‘wounded in France and spent time in hospital in 
England where he met and married his wife, 
Margaret, a nurse fram Scotland. Upon his dis 
charge from the army, he sold his homestead to 
Cal Clearwater and took up Soldiers’ Settlement 
land near Raymore, Sask. Perey was killed, after 
short time onthe farm at Raymore, ina theesh 
ing accident when his clothes caught in the fly 
‘wheel ofthe engine, 

‘Alter several years his widow married Are 
Wakcham, a friend that was best man at het 
marriage to Percy. She has been widowed again 
and was spending her declining yeas in Golden 
‘Acres Nursing Home in Wynyard, Sask 














SYD REID FAMILY 

William Sydney Reid, born October, 1887, 
‘moved o the Siver Stream District rom the Pike 
Lake District, near Saskatoon, with his father, 
William, and his brother, Ear. 

Syd ‘married Rhoda Howes of the New 
‘Osgoode area in September, 1933. Syd and 
Rhoda had five children 

‘Carmen born July 1, 1934, He was killed in a 
‘ar cident in September, 1966 

Loretta born Tune 30, 1937. She married 
Robert Grace in February, 1958, Bob and Loreta 
are missionaries in Alaske. They have three chil 
dren, Brenda, Robert and Loyal 

Gerald born May 18, 1940. He married Carol 
Springman on July 10, i971. They live at Hope, 
BIC. and have two children, Casey and Susan. 

‘Shirley born July, 1943, She married Joseph 

















Brokke on Nov. 18, 1972. They reside in Ashern, 
‘Man, and have iwo children, Carmen and Scott 

Harvey born Feb. 4, 1946. Harvey has two 
children, April and Crystal. Harvey resides in 
Nipawin, Sask, 

‘Syd passed away October, 1961 and Rhoda in 
1864. Carmen and his parents, Syd and Rhoda, 
are buried inthe Silver Stream Cemetery. 








EARL REID FAMILY 
submitted by Audrey Hedman and Barry Reid 

Earl and his twin sister Pear] were born May 
31, 1893 near Dominion City, Man. After their 
‘mother died in 1909 the family moved to Pike 
Lake, Sask. and farmed in that area. In May of 
1919-after seeding the crop at Pike Lake, Ear, his 
father William, and his older brother Syd moved 
to Section 3-47-14-W2 in the Silver Stream Dis 
trict, They hed brought their horses and 
‘machinery to start breaking the land. The first 
‘Summer they lived in tent but hada comfortable 
Jog home and a log barn built by fall. They 
returned to Pike Lake to bring their herd of 
Gale. Silver Stream became their peemanent 
home, When William's health bepan vo fail he 
moved to Swift Curent to live with his son Ferg, 
He died therein April of 1929 a the age of 83. 

Myrna Lloyd was born July 1, 1906 in New 
Liskeard, Ontario, The summer of 9H the family 
was living in the town of Porcupine, Ont. where 
they hada store and post office when a forest fire 
wiped out te town, The family had to go out on 
the lake in canoes to be safe. After this they 
Visited Myrna’s grandparents, the Schitroths of 
Waterfield District. They decided to move to the 
area and faim, Myma stew up and went to 
School inthe Silver Stream Distiet. After Finish 
ing school she returned to Kepuskasing, Ont. and 
‘worked fora few years returning to Silver Steam 
‘when she and Earl were married on Dec. 25,1926. 

‘Earl and Myrna moved into ther new home 
‘Earl had built for them on the W 3-47-14-W2. A 
cosy four roomed house, with varnished poplar 
‘oors, wallpapered walls and sereened in porches 
fon two sides of the house which were used 10 
‘work ior eat in on hor summer days 

“Their only close neighbors were the Arnesons 
who lived half amile orth and became very g00d 
Triends 

"Earl spent the summers farming, clearing 
‘more land and puting up feed for the livestock 
In-winter he cut and hauled ice 10 melt for water 
and enough to fill the ice house to be used for 
Grinking water during the summer. He cut green 
‘wood which was sawed, split and piled to cure 
bt for thenext years use. The grain and livestock 
to be shipped were hauled to Leacross with the 
{eam and sleigh. Myrna preserved all the garden 
‘vegetables she could as wel as the wild berries she 
picked. She loved to sew and made all the chil- 
Gren’s clothes. She bought a Singer hand sewing 
‘machine from Mrs. Arneson which had been 
brought from Norway prior to 1921 It is stil in 
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‘geod running condition although it was later 





‘converted to an electric machine 

“The post office was at Leacros, all the gr0~ 
cztes were bought chere as well 

‘On Dec, 16, 1927 Stuart was born; on Nov. 9, 
1928 Calvin was born and on April 18, 1933 
‘Audrey was born at home. 

These were hard years, prices for grain and 
livestock were so Tow it was hard to find enough 
money fo make land payments tothe Black and 
‘Armstrong Company. It was a very sad day when 
they drove into the yard and said the land would 
have tobe paid for for the second time 

The fall of 1934 Stuart and Calvin started 
School. It vas a two and one-half mile walk Tor 
the boys carrying their Tuneh in a five pound 
syrup pall. Ifthe weather was bad they often 
‘would Stay at theie Grandma Lloyds, Four years 
Tater Audtey started school making the long walk 
in the summertime but in the winter the boss 
‘were able to take a team and cab with is litle 
hhomemade stove 10 Keep it warm. Some of the 
happiest days were when the children could go 10 
their Grandmother for a hot dinner which Lau~ 
rine would have prepared for them, or stay over 
hight when it stormed. There were only nine 
pupils enrolled at the school at that time. Mr. 
Billie Richmond was the teacher. 

Earl then took on more land by renting the 
room half, he would walk the four miles before 
daylight, work unl dark and then walk home. 
He had traded his Model T car for a 1630 Hart 
Par tractor. 

June 18,1938 was a most happy and exiting 


day as twins, Barry and Bonnie were born It was 
a very busy but enjoyable time for al 

When the war years came prices improved. 
Pork vas in demand, Earl built large pig barns 
and filled them, There were many trips made to 
Leacross with the team and sleigh oF team and 
‘wagon to haul pigs to be shipped. Help could not 
be hired to help with the harvest so Stuart and 
Calvin at the ages of 13 and 14 took the men's 
places. They would drive the four horse team on 
the binder, help with the stooking and then drive 
team on the bundle wagon when threshing 
Stared. They did not ge started to school until 
harvest was over. 

{In 1942 Farland Myrna bought the Bll Rich 
‘mond half. Myrna was especially happy as now 
she would have a telephone. The house was old 
land rambling but made more space for the arow- 
Jing family. Asit was situated inthe middle of the 
half the only road was around the field, across 
Jim Richmonds land, through their yard to the 
iain toad. There was always a friendly wave for 
those passing through and it was a great place to 
op and warm up on a cold day, To cross the 
Small creck there was a small, wooden bridge 
‘which always floated in the spring when the 
‘Hoods came, There would be no way out in any 
sliretion unt the water went down, This was the 
last year Stuart and Calvin attended school, they 
thea stayed home to help on the Fat 

‘Barry and Bonnie started school in 1944. They 
and Audrey drove to school with a horse and 
buggy in the summer time. One spring day they 
were deving to school with their faithful horse 
‘Topsy, as they approached the curve that would 
take them over the creck bridge she suddenly 
stopped and relused to go further. The children 
fan ahead to find the eck flooded, the bridge 
floating with several feet of water on each side 
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‘Topsy had sensed the danger and took the chil~ 
dren home. In winter they took the horse and 
‘utter. They were snuggled under the bear skin 
robe with their lunches to keep them from freez— 
ing, Also, there were blankets to put on the horse 
in the cold barn and an oat bundle to give her at, 
noon, Audrey and Barry would take turns hold 
ing the reins but still their fingers would be so 
cold when they arrived at school it was hard to 
lanhite the horse. If thee feet got very cold they 
might get out and run behind alte 

“The school encollment had ineased consid~ 
erably by now. Also, there was Sunday School on 
Sundays held by the people of the district. The 
United Church minister from Ridgedale also 
‘came and held church service on Sundays. 

‘Myrna continued to sew and kept the family 
well-dressed in the clothes she made for them. 
‘She started a Homemakers Club for the gels in 
the district, This was disbanded for a few years, 
to start up again as a Homecraft Club when the 
younger girls became old enough to joi. 

Earl contributed to the community by serving 
fn the school board, the ehureh board, working 
at the Connaught Fair and with the Farmer's 
Union. 

‘Afier completing grade X at Silver Stream, 
‘Audrey continued her education in Tisdale where 
‘she boarded during the week. To travel back and 
forth for weekends she would catch the ST bus 
atthe highway and come back on it on Friday 
‘where che family would meet her with the car or 
hhorses or sometimes even a tractor. It was 
December of 1948 when the Tisdale School 
‘harmed. Classes were held in various buildings 
throughout the own. The highschool went to the 
[Legion Hall the stage became the grade XI room, 
and the side meeting room the grade XII room. It 
Was a year later before they were able (o move 
into the new school which was patally Finished. 
Audrey then went 19 Normal Schoo! in Saska~ 
toon for one year, She taught school in Lost 
River, then north of Aslsham here she lived ina 
small teacherage furnished with a table and 
chair, bed, a coal and wood stove which usu 
ally went out during the night. There was no 
telephone or means of travel. The only company 
‘vas a small radio, However, the people were 
‘ost kind which made the stay very enjoyable. 

‘Stuart helped on the farm fora few years, he 
then went to Saskatoon to take a cooking course 
He cooked in Regina, then set up a self-help 
program for native people of Pelican Narrows, 
Sask, teaching them 0 run a restaurant. He then, 




















returned to Saskatoon to continue cooking and 
‘making this his permanent home 

Calvin also Sayed home to farm. He spent 
many hours driving the LCase steel-wheeled 
tractor doing fied work and breaking land. The 
first improvement in harvesting was when his, 
Dad bought a six foot Allis Chalmers combine to 
sraight combine. The grain was hauled with 
team and wagon and shoveled by hand. They 
then bullta grain elevator to put the grain into the 
bins and hauled it with a Farmall A tractor 
rubber tired wagon. One year they combined 700 
acres with this combine. 
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Calvin kept things lively with his practical 
jokes, One day his mother came home and want~ 
ingto put the ca in the garage found square tub 
Upside doven in frat ofthe door, upon lifting it 
up she found a very quiet skunk sitting there. 
‘Another time the Fail arrived home, when they 
‘opened the porch door there was a very life ike 
‘coyote siting there 

‘On Nov. 16, 1983 Calvin married Louise 
Anderson of White Fox. The fall of 1985 they 
‘went to Atdkokan, Ont. for winter employment 
They decided t0'stay”on there where Calvin 
became an electrician for the mine. They have 
‘two children, Dennis bora July 22, 1984 who is 
married and has two children. He is an electrical 
draftsman in Calgary. Their daughter, Eileen 
was hom Aug. 8, 1958 and she works asa lab 
technician in Toronto 

“Audrey marred Bill Hedman of Forester Dis- 
trict on Aug. 20,1984, They lived in Tisdale for 
several years, Bll worked at farming, as a cater~ 
pillar operator and drove a fuel ruck for Tisdale 
Comop, In 1962 he started his backhoe business 
‘whic he lad for 12 years In 1967 they moved £0 
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the Forester Distict to take over the Hedman 
farm, They have four sons. Don was born Feb 
27, 1956; Darrel, July 30, 1957; Glen, Dec. 23, 
1988 and Drew, Feb. 21, 1962. They all took 
‘grades 110 XIt in Tisdale, They were all activein 
Sport, hardball, fastball, hockey, basketball and 
track. Drew was part of the Lions Junior Band 
for several years, Don received 2 degree in 
Sociology from the University of Saskatchewan 
in 1999 In 1981 he started his own business “The 
Darkroom’ developing films in Saskatoon. Das 
‘els an assistant agent for Saskatchewan Wheat 
Pool in Tisdale anid also farms. He married 
Lorna Harmsworth of Wadena in June, 1984, 
Glen attended College in Calgary for two years, 
he stayed on thereto work for thre years before 
feturing home to farm, Drew has worked for 
Saskatchewan Government Insurance since com 
pleting school, He is presently an adjuster at 
Kindersley after having worked in Tisdale and 
‘North Batleford. He marred Karen Good of 
Kindersley on July 1, 1986. 

‘onnie went {0 school in Silver Stream until 
she completed grade X, then went on to Tisdale, 
‘When she was about seven years of age her 
smother bought a piano, she began taking music 
lessons from Louise Fisher in Leacross fora few 
years. Deciding this was taking too long, she sat 
down at the plano one day and played all her 
favorite songs by eat, ths she continued to do. 
After going to school in Tisdale she took a secre- 
{arial course in Prince Albert She then worked 
for dentist in Regina. Here she met Herb Zim 
rer whom she married on Aug. 2, 1988. They 
‘continued to ive in Regina where Herb worked as 
‘tn accountant for Saskatchewan Breweries. They 
have three children, Brenda bora in 1959, Brent 
‘born in 1960 and Craig born in 1961. 

‘Most ofthe long weekends and winter hoi 








days were spent with the families at home in 
Siler Stream and Tisdale. The summers they 
spent at Candle Lake where the children learned 
to swim and water ski. Ih 1978 they moved 10 
‘Vernon, B.C. where Herb was a general contrac 
tor building houses. Bonnie worked with the 
interior decorating. Brenda and Brent completed 
their high school here. They then moved t0 Cal- 
tary where Herb was a construction foreman for 
8 large building firm. Bonnie worked in a doc- 
tor’ office as a receptionist. Brenda spent two 
years inthe Armed Forces. Brent took a year of 
Commerce at Mount Royal College where he 
played on the college basketball eam. The sum: 

met of 1984 they bought-a Macleods store in 
‘Three His, Alta, which Bonnie and Herb man~ 
age. On Aug. 1, 1981 Brenda martied Bob Dagg 

they have two children, Rebecsa and Jonathon, 

‘They live in Three Fills where Bob works atthe 
store as do Brent and Craig 
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Barry has many memories of hs life i Silver 
Stream, We lived two and a half miles from 
school whete getting there could be a story in 
itself. Our modes of travel were many and varied 
for each season. In winter we would take either 
the horse and cutter where we would cover up 
with a bear skin rug to Keep warm or later a 
tobbogan that Barry could tip over and dump the 
birls out. In spring our only way was on horse 

back as the roads then wouldn't be fit for any 
type of vehicle. One Monday, coming home, 
Larry's horse suddenly dropped and rolled in 
muda slough, leaving both of them a total mess, 
Finally, on reaching home Barry received a severe 
scolding from his brother Calvin for getting the 
horse muddy and from his mother for dirtying his 
Clean clothes for that week, Summer and fall we 
usually walked or took our bicycles. IFit was too 

















muddy sometimes we could take a horse and 
bu. 

Preparing and taking part in our Christmas 
concerts and the excitement of participating in 
field days was a part of tural schooling that, 
cntiched our ives. 

Barry continued his education in Tisdale 
‘where he graduated from high school in 1957, 

Tn 1988 Barry made a decision t0 take up 
farming instead of geology which had been his, 
previous ambition. He then rented his first land 
W1-47-14-WV2 from Mrs, Van Egmond which he 
later bought in 1962, Dad and Barry farmed 
togsther, clearing, breaking and improving more 
land until 1968 when we were saddened by Dad's 
"unexpected passing on Oct. 29. 

1968 brought two more changes in Barry's 
life, Ie was ten he bought more land the E 
3-47-14-W2 from his cousin Gerald Reid. On 
Nov. 23 Barry married Doreen Nyuli from 
‘Crooked River who had been a receptionist for 
Dr. Riome in Nipawin. They bought a 10b 
foot mobile home, moved 
and together they have continued to farm 

1m 1973 mother moved 10 Tisdale, fist to a 
duplex then 0 Heritage House where it was a 
very happy time for her with her good friends 
there. She also enjoyed her grandchildren coming 
in for many meals either from sehool or work 
Mother passed away after a lengthy illness in 
December of 1980. 

Barry and Doreen have two children, Robin 
bom Feb. 26, 1970 and Lori born June 6, 1972 
‘They both attend school in Tisdale. Robin enjoys 
hockey and football and Lor is involved with, 
basketball, piano lessons and 4-H lghthorse 

Barry and Doreen lke to travel and in the 
summer months they enjoy camping with their 
family. Barry also ikes fishing and hunting when 
time permits. Doreen enjoys spending time gar~ 
ening. 





EDWARD AND ELEANOR RICHARDS 
‘submited bythe family 

‘Edward Richards was born in Syracuse, New 
York, USA, on March 27,1883. After making & 
trip to southern Saskatchewan in 1906, selling 
horses, Edward decided to return later 10 stay 
and work in Oxbow, Sask 

‘Edward married Eleanor Sergeant in 1908 
Eeanor and he sister had come to Canada from 
England in 1904. For two years she worked in 
Eatons in Toronto, before moving west where 
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her two brothers were homesteading in Sas 
katchewan 

Tn March 191, the Richards, along with sv 
cal other families from Oxbow, including 
Ramsdens, moved north o homestead. They set- 
fled on SE2-48-1S-W2, 20 miles north of Tisdale 
‘what wa later to be known as Armley 

‘Land had to be cleared before even a house 
could be built; s0 the frst summer the Richards 
Fented a house near Ridgedale. Ed and Mr. 
Ramsden drove six miles each day to clear land 
and build houses before winter. 

"The closest town and store was Tisdale forthe 
first while, unci late, a store was builtin the 
Riverstone district and even a post office ina 
private home. This was just over three miles 
way. Dad drove oxen for the first five or six 
yeas to break land, haul wood and grain. Wheat 
twas hauled to Tisdale; not a pleasure tip as it 
took two days aver bad roads and through 
sloughs, There were always mosquitoes and lots 
of ain 

‘We lived off the land, with wild game for 
reat, lots of wild fruit, our own milk cow, chick 
ens and garden, 

















In 1921, after the railroad came to Ridgedale, 
elevators were built and grain could be hauled 
there. By 925, Armley had elevators a store and 
post office. 

Dad got his first tractor in 1923, an Interna 
tional, which made farming easier. Then in 1926, 
‘ur fist car, a Model T. 

Edward and Eleanor had three girs and one 
boy, The family attended Manlius School. Their 
main sports were ball, hockey, skating, and later 
Curling. In the 1930s they {ook part in several 
plays performed in Armley. The girs belonged to 
the ttt C.G1.T. club formed, They lso played 
fon the first Manlius ball team and later the 
“Armley hockey team. 

‘Dorothy married Laurence Moffat in 1934 

Morgan marred Neti Sorell in 1940, 

Mabel marred Wilfred Duford in 19 

Kathleen married Owen Hanna in 1944 
Kathleen joined the Royal Canadian Air Force 
(Womens Division) in 194); discharged in 1945, 
[Edward and Eleanor had 1S grandchildren and 25 
sreat-grandehilren, 

Ed was Secretary-Treasurer of Manlius 
School from 1914 until the 1930's. He was coun 
aillor of the Rural Municipality of Connaught 
from 1924 to 1929 and later served as Reeve dur— 
ing 1930 and 193) Ed's favorite sports were base 
ball and cusling. He enjoyed playing eards and 
dancing; in fact, was the floor manager at dances 
Inthe Armley hall for years. 

Eleanor had many favorite pastimes — her 
houseplants, a flower garden, sewing, knitting 
fand-rocheting and bes of all music playing for 
‘church services and dances and instructing 
lessons to several pupils. She was also a member 
of the first "Homemakers Club" formed in the 
late 1920's in Armley. 

Eleanor Richards passed away in July 1957 
Edward Richards passed away in August 1974 in 
Pineview Lodge, in Nipawin, atthe age of 9 

‘A grandson, Ron Richards, farms and lives 
on the orignal homestead quarter. 














MORGAN AND NETTIE RICHARDS 

‘Morgan and I were married at Grand Forks, 
B.C. where my parents Were living at that time 

‘Weeameback to Armley and Morgan farmed 
with his Dad, He built a house on the same 
‘quarter his Dad and Mother lived on 

‘We had some good years and some not so 
‘good years, but on the whole the good out~ 
‘weighed the bad. 


We had a lot of good neighbors with whom 
we visited back and forth. ‘There was generally 
dance to go to every weekend. The Chistmas 
Concerts were eally entertaining back then, even, 
‘old Santa Claus put on a pretty good act, which 
sometimes gave him away 

‘We have four boys. They all went tothe same 
school Morgan attended. They took their high 
schooling in Tisdale. 

Murray, the oldest, joined the Air F 
sraduation’ He spent wo years in Car 
three years in Germany. Ox his return he left the 
Air Force and went to work for Praitie Gas. He 
later bought land west of Yorkion at 
Willowbrook and now farms, He married Doro: 
thy Becker from Yorkton. They have thre boys. 

Ron married Ester Sanders and they farm at 
Army 

Danny works at Cigas in Yorkton and lives in 
Springside. He married Linda Humphreys of 
‘Tisdale, They have two children, aboy anda gir 

"rl works for Cotey Potash eine at Saska- 
toon, He also docs a little farming on his days 
off. He martied Pat Parker from Ridgedal, 
‘They have ro children, a boy and girl 

Morgan and I moved to Nipawin in 1974 
Morgan rents the farm to Ron but he sil likes 10 
aot back out there in the spring and fll 

















RON RICHARDS 

Twas born in Tisdale, Sask. and am the sec- 
‘ond eldest son of Morgan and Nettie Richards. 1 
took all my elementary schooling at Manlius 
School, and my only teacher there was Mrs. 
VanBlaricum, I attended Tisdale Composite 
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High and graduated from thete in 196, After 
sraduation | went to Saskatoon where I worked 
At Mid City Motors In 1963 I returned to Armley 
to take up farming with my father. 

Tn 1966 1 married Ester Sanders of 
Choiceland, Sask., whom Thad met while we 
were both employed at New eld Seeds Limited in 
Nipawin. We spent the fist year and a half in 
Nipawin and then moved to the farm, where we 
sul reside — SE 2-48-15-W2, which isthe same 
location my granddad, Ed Richards, came to in 
1Bil and where my family all geew up. 


W. G. (BUD) RICHMOND 
submitted by K. B. Richmond 

‘Squadron Leader, W. G. (Bud) Richmond, 
‘only son of William and Georgia Richmond, was 
bbom in Leacross, Sask, on Nov, 26, 192. He 
attended Prince Aller Collegiate, took one year 
ff Art at University of Saskatchewan in 1930-31, 
graduated from Saskatoon Normal Schoo! and 
faught school for a short period in Wynyard, 
Sask. He algo taught at Silver Stream 1938. 

Hee was a bush pilot in Saskatchewan, the 
‘Territories and parts of the United States before 
World War Il, 121939 he enlisted with the RCAF 
and saw service in Canada, England and the 
Tndia-Burma theatre, After an ilustsiows mili= 
tary service of20 years he retired with the rank of 
Squadron Leader. In 1961 Bud Richmond's life 





























tended in a tragic air crash while fighting forest 
fires on the West Coast of Canada, leaving a 
daughter, Lymn, anda son, Lance. 


PERCY J. RIDDLE 

Perey was @ homesteader but when the war 
ceame he returned to England to do his par. He 
tmarried during that time. After the war he came 
back to Canada and went t0 school to get his 
trade VIM Percy got his first certificate for six 
months teaching which enabled him to continue 
his education, After he received his certifeate he 
‘brought his bride over to Canada. He worked on 
farms in summer so he could make enough 
money to teach in winter. 

Percy built a shack close tothe Perkin home. 
Every Friday afternoon he took his gramophone, 
‘which had a hora on top, 1 school to play music 
after recess for the pupils. He bought «Christmas 
sift for each child, He did not believe in final 
fxams but assessed the year's work £0 get the 
final mark. He wouldn't toleate any fooling 
around. 

Percy continued teaching and working on 
farms uni he reached university level 

"The Riddles are remembered as wonderful 

















people and he asa good teacher. His wife had a 
beautiful voce. 


GUILIO AND ESTHER RIGHI 

Esther Biggi married Gulio Righiin191in the 
Piedmont area of northern Italy. 

Guia came to Canada in 193 after hearing of 
the wonderful opportunities here. He hoped he 
‘would be able ra send for his wife and two small 
chlldren in a short time 
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Upon his arival he found thatthe wages and 
living vondtions were not nearly as fabulous as 
hhe had been told, but he didn’t have the money o 
f0 back, He worked mainly in logging eamps in 
the Bannock and Mistatim areas, 

In 920 he was able to send for his wife and 
their two small children, Johnny and Tina, 

They took a homestead in Morwick District 
bout nine miles from the own of Pathlow. The 
est ofthe Family were born there 

“The children all attended Shannon View 
‘School. Johnny drowned in nearby Eagle Lakein 
1928 

The family lived close tothe school, the centre 
of activities, Many summer evenings and Sunday 
‘thernoons were spent playing ball. 








Guill had a threshing outfit, and threshed 
for neighbors, He served as councillor for the 
municipality 

The highlight of the summer was a tip to 
Melfort Far. 

Te land was very stony. Frank and Ear, the 
two older boys drove the four horse outfits work 
ing the land, and can tell many stories about the 

Tn he spring of 1939, Gullo rented the Bensen 
farm in the Waterfield District, The older mem 
bets of the family helped put inthe erop. After 
school was out, they were joined by the est of the 
family, sharing the Bensen home with the 
Bensens 

That fll they bought the NE 15-47=14-W2 
and moved to the Silver Stream District. They 
Tented more land and with the help ofthe older 
boys farmed with three, four horse outfit, 
before getting tractors to do the job. 

Tommy, Jean and Ernie attended Silver 
Stream Schodl. The ball teams soon picked up 
here 

T1945 they bought the $s 11-#7-14-W2 from 
Jim Richmond, and moved there. 

TExther was an active member of the Silver 
Swream Ladies Club, and enjoyed caring for the 
flowers around their home 

Guilio enjoyed farming withthe boys, and his 
ew hobby of gardening and looking after the 
fruit tees. 

ther passed away suddenly in 1983, atthe 
age of 6 and Gullo after a lengthy illness in 1955, 
at the age of 63. Both are buried in the Silver 
Stream Cemetery 

Their eldest daughter, Albertina (Tina), mar~ 
riod Alfred Kerr and lived in Weekes. She passed 
away in August, 1980. Anne married Tony Mar~ 
‘hall and they lived inthe Silver Stream Dist 
(Gee Tony Marshall history). Frank married Dor 
bth Haldenby and farms in Silver Stream. Earl 
‘married Helen Craven and lives in Mirror, Alta, 
‘Thomas married Sheila Head and they live in 
Tisdale. Jean (deceased 1971) married W. E 
(Elmer) Craven (deceased 1985), lived in Emon 
ton. Ernest marcied Laura Head and they live in 
Saskatoon 

















FRANK AND DOROTHY 
(HALDENBY) RIGHT 
submitted by Dorothy 

‘We mere married in 948, and lived the fist 
two summers on the NE 1S-47-14-W2, which was 








conned by Frank's father. Our frst winter was 
Spent at the McDonald and Stevenson Lumber 
(Camp. Frank had worked in the bush camps for, 
several winters, but this was anew experience for 
ime. We had a small, but comfortable shack, and 
T'cooked for one extea man, We were up carly 
‘every morning. I found the days very long, 50 1 
{id a lot of embroidery work that winter to keep, 
‘occupied, The other couples all had families 
Which 100K up their time. We shared the litle 
house out back with another family, and on those 
‘cold rosty mornings, when everyone was making 
that dash out there as fast as posible, we weren't 
Tong hooking the door if we didn't want company 
beside us 

Like everyone else starting up, money was 
scarce. We bought a 1929 De Sota car from He 
‘man Smith, He called it 2 $200 car, and that's 
exactly what it was, We could hardly make it up 
Some of the hills going into the lumber camp. It 
‘was short of power and definitly wasn't a cold 
weather vehicle 

Tn 1939 we bought the SE 1S-47-14-W2 from 
my grandparents, the Wegmille's. We moved 
hete that fall and have continuously farmed here 

‘ue daughter, Marilyn, was bora in March, 
1953. The day before we were to come home fom 
the hospital, we had a big snowstorm. We had to 
stay a few extra days in the hospital, until the 
‘nicpal cat was able to get the roads opened 

ive years later our second daughter, Cheryl, 
was born 

For several years we had milk cows, beef for 
four own tse, pigs and chickens. When our 
daughters were old enough to ride, we gor them a 
Shetland pony. We had pleasure horses through 
their growing up years, and being a horse lover 
‘yell, [had one until recently 

Frank worked forthe R.M. of Connaught for 
many years operating a “eat” or road patrol, 
building toads or snowplowing. During a wint 
of heavy snow the men would often run two 
shifts, day and night, to get the roads open. 
‘Starting wage was 802 per hour. 

rank was truste Tor Silver Stream School 
land after the closing of the school in 1961, was 
then on the Silver Stream-Leacross Central 
Board, During this time the public school chil- 
dren attended Leacross school by bus, and the 
high school children went on to Tisdale. Like all 
changes everyone didn’t like 0 ste the country 
Schools close, and lose the community activities 
associated with them, Frank has been councillor 

















for Division Two in the R-M. of Connaught since 
being elected in 1977 and inthe fall of 1986 he was 
lected Reeve 

‘We have both been active directors of Con 
naught Agricultural Society, and take pridein the 
Community effort that makes it the successful 
fair iti 

have been a member of the Silver Stream 
Ladies Club, another organization helping hold 
the community together. 

Going back to my years as a Homecraft Club 
member, in the 0's, and theinvluence our leader, 
Myrna Reid, had on my ife, has left me with & 
keen interest in the 4-H movement. From 
1970-78 I was a leader for the Tisdale 4-H Light 
Horse Club. Leaming with the members, the 
friendships made were very rewarding, 

‘With the centralization of schools and lack of 
youth involvement in this community, there 
Seemed fo bea need hereto start aH club. With 
thehelp ofthe young people and their parents, an 
‘active club has been going here since 978. Thave 
been a leader, ad also involved on the Regional 
and Provincial +H Councils 

“Marilyn attended Silver Stream School from. 
1959 unit closed in 1961. Stella Leister was her 
teacher, She took the rest of her public schooling 
at Leacross. Teachers were: Hollis Morley, 
‘Theresa Parmentier, Phyllis Petersen and Robert 
Burgess. After completing fer high schoo! in 
‘Tisdale, she attended Saskatoon Business Col- 
lege, aking a seeetaial course. On completion 
fof her course she was employed at che college. 

Marilyn marsied Richard McEvoy in 1972 
‘They moved 10 Edmonton, where their son, 
‘Sot was born in 1979. ince then Marilyn has 
been employed at Rosemount Instruments 

During the girls growing up years, they were 
both very interested in horses, sports and schoo! 
band, 

‘Onesummer we took theprlsand their horses, 
to Gary and Henriette Lloyd's at Zenon Park, on 
Salurday afternoon, for a fun afternoon of rid= 
ing with other local enthusiasts. That was the 
start of being involved in gymkhanas and local 
horse shows. 

‘Cheryl started school at Leacross in 1964 with 
Phyllis Petersen teaching. Christine Bowerman 
also taught at Leacross before it closed. Cheryl 
took her grade VI, on through high school in 
Tisdale, She worked in Tisdale and Nipawin 
before joining the staff of the Tisdale Credit 
Union in 1978. She married Doug Mievre in 1978. 
‘They farm in the Runciman District, and have 








two sons, Andrew, born in 1982, and Gavin in 
198 


‘THOMAS RIGHI FAMILY 
submitted by Pat (Righi) Davidson 

"Tom was born in the School District of Shan 
non View to Esther and Guilio Righi, immigrants 
from Milan, Taly. He was the sixth child in a 
family of eight. 

Tom attended school in Shannon View and 
Sitver Stream districts, Life was hard in these 
times, but the hard work was always rewarded by 
fone of his Mother's great Tallan dishes. That 
Scemed to make it all worthwhile. On Sunday the 
family, being devout Catholics all attended 
chureh in Shannon View School. Transportation 
‘was a team of horses until 1985 when Guilio, 
purchased #1926 Model T For. 

‘tthe age of 12 Tom and his family moved 10 
Silver Stream, NE 15-47-14-W2, 

Because ofthe demanding time that farming 
in those days required, Tom quit school in 1943 0 
help his father. In 1945 Guilio bought the Rich 
mond Place in Silver Stream and the family 
moved there. It was here Guilio and Esther had 
thee beautiful flower and fruit tree garden that 
‘was their pride and joy. Iwasa ste all he district. 
Could be proud of, Guilio and Esther both passed 
‘vay while living here but not before enjoying 
the freedom and happiness this new land had 
brought 

‘Tn 1946 Tom headed west with his brother 
Frank and friend Melvin Randal co find work, 
which they aid at Chemiainus on Vancouver 
Island. They went by rain; work was diffe co 
find and Frank became depressed and returned 
Ihome a few weeks later. Melvin worked part of 
the winter and Tom stayed on until spring. Tom 
‘worked in a sawmill for MeMillan and Bioedell 
or 87 per hour, the work was hard and surviv~ 
ing without Mother's cooking was even worse. 
Hee was lonesome for his family and the wide 
‘open fla land. He did not appreciate the moun 

Tn 1949 Tom met Shella Head from New 
‘Osgoode. Sheila was the eldest in a family of 
ciaht. There was always lots of work helping her 
Mother, ‘There was housework, gardening. and 
the younger brothers and sisters to help take care 
of She attended Goyer School in summer walk 
ing two and one-half miles and going by horse 
and toboggan in winter. She and her family 
attended church in New Osgoode. After taking 
Dart of high school by correspondence, she went 
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to work at various postions of housework and at 
the General Store at Leaeross owned by Mr. Ted 
Fisher. 

was while working in Silver Stream at Gor 
‘don Pearse's that Tom met Sheila. They were 
‘married in 1950 and made their home in the same 
yard as Mr. and Mrs. Righ, as did Tom's older 
brother Earl and his wife Helen 

‘Summers were long and hard, and in the 
winters Tom and Sheila and theit two boss Neil 
fnd Henry, would make their home ina lumber 
amp east of ArborTeld, Here Tom drove a eat 
and skidder for Sandy Stevenson. Sheila also 
took in boarders to help withthe finances, Ie was 
carly to rise and Tate to bed in these times with 
hauling snow and ice for water washing and 
cooking, for boarders and wo little son's to care 
for. As Neil and Henry srew older Sheila also 
taut them their schooling up to and including 
grade V. There was no fooling this teacher she 
hew them welll In the meantime a daughter, 
Patricia, was born; more diapers to wash, 

In 1959 Tom and Sheila moved to Waterfield 
District. Here they farmed three quarter sections 
cof land. They sl farmed one quarter in Silver 
Stream. The farming duties were split between 
Tom and his younger brother Erne. 

Neil and Henry attended Waterfield School, 
attending only one Christmas Concert, a6 the 
School was closed to make way for the school 
Unit-progress. Mrs. Hazel Wrigley was the last 
teacher the boys had in Waterfield School. They 
then attended Ridgedale for elementary and later 
to Tisdale Unit Composite School (TUCS). Neil, 
uit after completing grade XI then attending 








Kelsey Institute in Saskatoon, receiving @ 
diploma in Farm Machinery Mechanics. Henry 
sraduated from grade XIL at T.U.C.S, Patricia 
received elementary at Ridgedale, grade IX and 
part ofX in T-U.C.S. completing and graduating 
from grade XII ai Senior Secondary at Prince 

ge, B.C. 

‘On Nov. 19,1963 another son David was born. 
He started school in Ridgedale, due to iiness and 
thenecessity tobe close to adactor he transferred 
to Tisdale. He then attended elementary schoo! 
and part of his secondary, in Prince George 
returning to complete high school and graduate 
from T.U.CS. in Tisdale 

Summers were a busy time on the farm for 
everyone. There was the land to farm, livestock 
{o tend, and of course the huge garden to care 
fer. Sheila always hada large garden that stocked 
everything from chives to potatoes and rasper 
ries. The reason being — justin ease someone 
else's garden did not tur out. OF course the 
children thought this was a poor excuse 

Armley was now our postal address and groc~ 
ey shopping for the most part was at Leacross 
Store, The store was owned by Jim and John 
Hutchison, two brothes that had moved to the 
area from Manitoba. If you couldn't find wh 
youneeded at Hutchison’s, then you really didn't 
ned it. They used to charge groceries for one 
‘month at a time, It was a treat when you paid 
your bill as chey would let the children pick out a 
Chocolate bar they liked. 

‘Alot of visting was done for entertainment 
as well as whist drives and pot luck suppers. In 
the summer everyone attended the Silver Stream 
Fair. Ie was a day you could visit all your neigh 
bors and friends in one place. Women aso could 
‘compare their baking, preserving and crafts, as 
did the children, with some entering their school 
Work. Some families entered grains, vegetables 
and livestock, but most just visting, Sheila 
worked asa director at the fair all those years and 
sso served as Ladies Convenor for a urn, 

In November 1973 Tom and Sheila moved to 
Prince George. Tom worked there with hs eldest, 
son Nel and his brother Ernie. He was employed, 
as foreman at Concrete Drainage Pipe. Shella 
also took time to attain her Journeyman Hair 
dressing Certificate. Tom's love ofthe open land 
‘again influenced him to move back to Saskatche- 
wan in 1979. 

He now has a bee farm with Nei inthe Silver 
Stream District. Sheila is Head Cashier at the 


























Beeland Co-op in Tisdale, They now reside in 
Tisdale 

“Tom and Sheila have four children and are 
now the proud grandparents of four grand 
shilaren, 

NNeil'married Christine Bone in 1977. (See 
below) 

Henry was married in 1975 and ater divorced 
in 1980 with one daughter, Pamela who is six 
years old, Heremarred on Dec. 28, 1985 to Laura 
Toporowsky. He's foreman at Centennial Pack 
ers in Prince George, and also a Certified Meat 
Carter, Laura works part-time in Overwsites, 
srocery store. 

Palriela married Bob Davidson in 1983. They 
live in Prince George where Bob manages Pony 
Express Courier Company. Pat is secretary 
accountant at Centennial Packers, They have one 
son Kevin who is seven months od 

‘David is stil single and lives in Queen Char 
forte City, B.C. He isa salesman for Auto Marine 
Electric, 




















NEIL AND CHRISTINE RIGHT 

'Nal was born in Tisdale on Dec. 3, 1951, the 
first child of Thomas and Sheila Righi 

‘Nel spent many winters inthe Bush with the 
fone teacher he could never fool, Sheila taught 
hhim grades to W inthe winter. He then went 10 
Silver Steam, Nipawin, Waterfield, Ridgedale 
And Tisdale where he took al his high school. He 
then went to Saskatoon and took two years of 
Farm Machinery Mechanics at Tech, 

‘With this under his bet, he headed out into 
the work world, He worked at various jobs 
before finaly finding what he really wa 
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truck driving job. He drove the years for Con 
crete Drainage Pipe in Prince George, B.C. 

"Neil then became restless and moved back to 
nother ruck driving job. Itwasin 
these tuck driving Years that Neil and I met 

1, Christine, was born in Tisdale on March 9, 
1957, the second daughter of Thomas and 
‘Winona Bone 

1 tookall my schooling in Tisdale and gradu 
ated im975, | then started working atthe Bank of 
Montreal 

‘Nell and I were martied Oct 8, 1977 and lived 
in Tisdale fr the fist year. Neil was working for 
Bil Marshall inthe bees, and I was sill working 
atthe bank, I worked there until the summer of 
79, 

Tn the summer of 1978 Ned Pearse 
approached us about buying his bee farm. OF 
{course we jumped atthe chance to buy a farm of 
‘our own and ge back tothe country. 50, Nell and 
his Dad bought Ned out and Neil and I moved to 
the farm in December of 1978 

‘On Jan. I, 1980 we were Dessed witha beau 
tifa daughter, Sandra Ann. 

As Sandra gota little older I went back 10 
work in Tisdale. I worked a couple of months at 
Macleods, then went to work at the Bank of 
Nova Seata 

‘On Now. 10, 1982 we were delighted to wel- 
‘come our second daughter into the world, Dawn 
Michel 

Inthe spring of 1986 we bought Neil's Dad 
‘out, 80 now the ulcers are all ours. 

Sandra is just starting to get into sports in 
Tisdale, with figure skating in the winter and ball 
inthe summer. She is now in grade lin Tisdale 
ands enjoyingit very much, Davin{sjust waiting 
her turn at school next yar. 

am sill working atthe Bank of Nova Scotia, 
but just part-time now. We keep ourssives busy 
‘nthe winter with curling and in the summer with 
Slowpitch, camping and golfing, 

















‘THE EARL AND HELEN RIGHI 
FAMILY 
submitted by Helen (Craven) Right 

‘Earl Righi is the son of Esther and Guiio 
Righi. He was born at Morwick, Sask. (ne 
Pathlow) in925. 01839, the Right family mov 
to Bensen’s place at Waterfield, and inthe fall of 
1939 they bought the old Keays place, across 
from Frank Pearse. Then, in 1945, they bought 
the Jim Richmond farm. 











igh Family, o R: Diane Vansiyk, Ee ling 
(Pendron Trevor, elena Wendy Leche 


Earl enlisted in Army Infantry Branch in 
April, 1985 and took Basic training in. Maple 
Creek, Sask; advance training in Calgary and 
Edmonton. He spent several months guarding 
prisoners of war in Waingright and Medicine 
Hat Alta, and received his discharge in 1946 

1, Heleo, am the daughter of Mary and 
“Thomas Craven of Aylsham, Sask, and was born 
in Nipawin in 1926. 1 attended public school at 
Redwood and high school at Aylsham. Iinished 
Teacher's College in 945 and started teaching at 
Silver Stream School that fall, my fist schoo! 
land very scary for me. When T moved to Silver 
Stream | boarded with the Jim Richmond's. Th 
fall, they sold their farm to the Righi family. 1 
Stayed on there for awhile, then moved into 
house owned by Mrs. Eade Sr., which was much 
loser to school s0 I didn't have so far to walk 
during the winter 

“There were nearly always all the grades from I 
to X; grade IX and X had correspondence 
‘courses but I tried to give them all the help T 
ould, There were usually 20 to 25 pupils, 

The highlights, ofcourse, were the Christmas 
‘Concert and the Field Meet held in the spring in, 
‘one of the larger centres. Everyone would pile in 
the back of truck and away they'd go, singing 
tll che way, Sometimes the weather was very coo] 
but no one's spirits were cooled. Each schoo! had 
‘a banner and a yell and took part in a parade (0 
Start the day of, Pride in achievement was great, 
"ibbons won were worn with honor. 

‘The Christmas Concert was the cause of 
excitement for a month before the big night as 
feveryone learned their part and rehearsed each 
day. There was great excitement on that night 











with Santa Claus, gifts and candy after they had 
all performed for their parents 

Tn 1946, a teacherage was built and that 
improved things for me: but I then had to do the 
janitor work. The neighbors were very kind and 
always called to ste if I needed anything when 
they were going out to town. I was able 10 20 

me t0 Aylsham quite often on weekends, 
Tere were quite a few social evens; parties at 
the school, dances in nearby towns and curling in 
winter at Leacross. My last teaching was in 1983 
‘when I finished the school year for Julie Lloyd. 

‘We were married in 1948 in Aylsham. We 
farmed in. Silver Stream until 1961. Our 
daughters, Diane and Wend, were born in 1957 
and 1959 respectively, We then moved to Nipawin 
there we operated a bicycle shop and Earl 
‘worked for the Singer Sewing Machine Co. Inthe 
Spring of 1968 Earl started working for the Rural 
Municipality of Connaught and we moved to 
Armley in the fall of 1969. The girls attended 
Ridgedale School. Although atl worked long 
hours on the grader those years were some of the 
happiest of our lives. We lived next door to the 
Alexander's; Herb and Earl were always playing 
ticks om one another. In 1972, we built a new 
hhouse, We worked very hard that summer, but 
without the help of neighbors and relatives T 
‘don’t think we would ever have finshed it. 

11973, dueto financial reasons, we moved 10 
Fort McMurray where Earl gota job with Great 
Canadian Oil Sands, now known as Suncor. He 
was able to get his welder’s ticket through the 
Company and Manpower. In 1977, when Diane 
fand Wendy had both finished school, we moved 
fo Lacombe, Alta, temporarily (0 look for 
femployment, 3s we iked that arca. Earl worked 
for Cigas in Lacombe, then inthe spring of 1978 
he gota job as maintenance man in the Vilage of 
Mirror, which is about 25 miles east of Lacombe, 
where we sil reside and Eatl stil works for the 
Village 

Diane went into manager training inthe bank 
in 1975, maried Ken Van Slyke in 1980. They live 
fn Daysland, Alt. She worked in the Bank there 
until last December when our frst grandehilé, 
‘Trevor, arrived, Diane stays home to look after 
him, Ken i farming with his brother and father. 

‘Wendy went to work for Synerude in Fort 
-MeMurray when she finished school. She worked 
there for tee years, thea she and her fiance, 
Rob Lechelt, moved to Lacombe. Rob isa mill 
wright at the Petro chemical plant at Joftre and 
Wendy works as seeretary at Alberta Hail and 


























Crop Insurance Corp. in Lacombe. They were 
‘martied in 1980. They now reside onan acreage at 
Gall Lake about 10 alles west of Lacombe. 


MADGE (BAILEY) RINN 

Tam very happy to think that I have been 
asked  writealitle bit about my timein Armley 
‘ven worked at the nursing home there 

TL was June 1934. Thad finished school and 
like all other girs at that time, was looking for— 
ward to going out to work in small towns or 
maybe a city. We used to take the Tisdale 
Recorder, 80 looking through the want ads, 1 
found that Nurse Turnbull of Armley Nursing 
Home wanted domestic help. As Iwas interested 
innursing, answered the ad and was accepted. I 
Started working in August 1934, at $8 a month 
land every other Sunday off 

‘Armley wasn't that big but it was a busy litle 
place. It had two general stores, hotel, post 
office, blacksmith shop, two elevators, livery 
barn, CPR station and also a dance hall. There, 
‘they held whist drives, 500 drives, shows and I 
believe at times church was held in the hall. In 
wintertime there was a skating rink. I ememb 
playing broomball once or twice. Dr. MeMurchy 
teas the doctor in Armley when I first went cere 
He left that fall and Dr. Horace Bigelow came 
‘The doctor's office was in their home. Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday were very busy days in 
‘Armley, as that was when the tin would be 
coming from the south with the mall and express 
items from Winnipeg. The train arrived around 
3530 4 P.M. 

My sister Connie worked for Mr. and Mrs. 
Frank Kasun fora couple of months. They had 8 
general store next tothe hospital 

T remember one winter Harry Turnbull made 
f guitar and we took a picture of him with the 
{uitar out infront of the hospital 

worked there for almost wo yeas, [eft in 
June 1936 to help my Dad on the farm. Tam now 
living in Calgary. I have three children, six 
‘grandchildren and three gret grandchildren. 

'My sister lives in Perth, Australia. She has 
‘three children and six grandchildren, 








BILLIE ROBERTS 
submitted by a friend 

Bille was born at Chester, England, July 1, 
1895, was raised and received his education in 
Wale. 

Little Willie as he was called, was a 


























































Welshman, about four foot six, as quick as & 
flash and wiry they made them. Wille was a 
sroomsman inthe old country and could tell us 
‘many stories about the stables he had managed 
some even belonged to Lords and Ladies. He was 
‘agueer looking fellow, he had been kicked in the 
face by @ horse when he was young, and his nose 
‘was only a button on his face 

He came to Canada in 1913. His first job on 
arriving was on a farm because of his knowledge 
ff horses, The first morning his new boss sent 
him othe bara, to harness a team, for some job 
‘that had tobe done, He was atthe bam for along, 
time, but the boss would give him & chance: 
maybe Wille was nervous on his ist day. Pretty 
oon out came the team followed by Willi, all 
hhamessed but harnessed to work in tandem, not 
abreast, He had taken the harness all apart and 
fe-assembled it, thinking someone had played 
jJokeon him, being twas is ist day. Willie used 
to tell this on himclt, how he had praduated on 
his first Canadian job, 

Willis was very particular about his person. 
He made sure his clothes were always clean, and 
the buttons on, He never sat down if there was 
‘something he could help with around the house 
When ve had threshers for our small op, they 
were finished by noon, They would eat and move 
‘onto the next place. Willie made sure there was 
Tots of water and soap, and Mother gave him 
towels for the men, The washstend was all 
ftranged outside and when the men went in to 











dinner, Willie rolled up his sleeves, curmed his 
collar in and washed, hands, arms, face and 
feck, being sure his cars were clean, he then 
Combed his hair, rolled down his sleeves, turned 
his olla out. He was atthe table before the men 
hha finished passing the food. 

‘During World War one he enlisted and served 
in France with the 85 Canadian Engine Crew 
‘Company. Returning to Canada he worked in the 
Ridgedale area, from 1921 tll 1937, Following a 
number of yeas inthe general store business at 
Ridgedale and Tisdale, associated with his 
nephew W. S. Beard, he was employed by the 
men’s and ladies” apparel firm of Nell and Peter 
on Lid, He retired in 1969, 

Billie passed away Sept. 
lengthy illness. 





10, 1973 after a 


WILLIAM AND LETETIA 
ROBERTSON 
from Archives and friends 

William R, Robertson filed on the NE 
15-48-18-W2 in September 190. In March 191, 
Mrs, Letetia Robertson obtained from Adam 
Robertson the NW 15-48-15-W2 through the 
South African Volunteer Homestead as well as 
the NE of 15-48-18-W2, Mrs. Robertson got 
patent on both the above Nov. 6, 1918. Mr. 
Robertson applied for SW 18-48-15-W2 in 
Match I9i, and got his patent May 29, 1917, 
James G. Robertson had filed on this quarter 
September 191, 

Mr. and Mrs. Robertson with daughter F 
‘ence and son Merle spent some time living and 
farming next 0 the Tripp land, Florence and 
Merle attended Manlius School for a short time 

He later sold his land (or let it) to Mike 
Devine and moved into Ridgedale where he built 
alivery bar, one of five in the village. 

“They slaved in Ridgedale for a number of 
years and the children attended school thee. 

He sold his bara and moved from the district 
itis believed that they went back to Ontario. 


SAMUEL ROBINSON 
submitted by Alma Whyte 

‘Known as Sam or Sammy to his fiends and 
neighbors, he was @ Welshman, born in the old 
Country le was wel read and a careful farmer, 

To my knowledge he had no relatives in Can 
ada, Iti belleved he arrived in the Ridgedale area 
round 1919 or 1920, He got land, the SE 
21-48" 15-W2 in the early "20's and farmed there, 
Seemingly purchasing more land 
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1m 1926 Mr. Tom Taylor bought a quarter of 
land from Sam. Sam continued farming on the 
remainder he had. 

He had an auction sale in the mi thirties and 
went back to the old country. 

"Apparently things had changed alot from the 
time he had left there, so after some time he 
returned to this area, He had a wife and family 
but for reasons unknown tous they never came‘ 
Canada, 

Upon his recurn he purchased the portion of 
land on the westside of the CPR railroad to SE 
19-49-14-W2 from Fred Wutzke. The location, 
about half way between Codette and Postrilas. 
He farmed this acreage with horses 

‘He became close friends with my parents 
(Adolf Schindels) and was ike a member of the 
family. We took him with us to various places 
‘and helped us with our many farm tasks. He'd 
bbe angry with us if we dida’t call on him to help. 
We were always amused how he referred to 
‘women as het” and never she” leaving the 
"h” off “her 

the thought someone had sharp eyes — his 
expression was — “er” “heyes™ would raise & 
duck “hott” the pond: 

He sold his land 10 Cecil Rupert in 1947 as 
‘Sam was well on in years. He bought alte place 
fon 9th Avenue in Nipawin. Short years later he 
went to live with Bill and Laura Palmer in the 
Ridgedale area where they took care of him. 
Some time after he went to the Melfort Geriatric 
‘Centre and was there over wo years. 

He passed away Jan, 200, 1962. 


HAROLD AND PEGGY ROE 
submitted by Karen Weeks (Roe) 

‘We arrived in Armley in November, 1948 on. 
the CNR which stopped about amile ou of town 
ata Siding. My Dad was taking over as agent for 
the CPR. Thestation, I recall quite clearly, was a 
disaster! No one had lived init for a we and it 
‘vas in prety bad shape. The three years wespent 
there were happy, busy oncs. 

‘We attended Manlius Schoo! along with all 
the other town children. Most of the time, we 
tither walked or rode our bicycles, tn the winter, 
Bill Oliver would take usin the closed in cutter 
with two horses, {recall the cuter upsetting and 
Kids falling out of everywhere. On the rainy days 
Me, Olivet attempted to take us in his truck, 
which was quite an experience. The teachers 
remember are Mr. Klopouschak and Mrs. Van 
Blaricum, Attending school was a very exciting 

















thing because we were ether skating on the out 
‘door rink or curling on our feeesses and noon, 
hours. Our curling stones were made out of 
wooden biocks and we realy had a great time. 

took piano lessons from Louise Fisher in 
Leacross, Asmy Dad dida’t have & car, Tusually 
rode down with the section men onthe jiger and 
then came back on the train. I attended several 
festivals in the area including Nipawin and 
‘Tisdale, Lillian Breadner and I used to play 
ets 

‘Mum nursed at che hospital in Tisdale so she 
took the train every other day and as result, was 
‘away every other night. It meant alot of work for 
Dad but he made out alright 

1 remember belonging Farm Girls and 
ing to learn how to knit and sew as well as bake. 
My thumbs in mitts ate stil not the greatest. I 
also belonged to C.G.LT. fora while. Dad used 
to curl and we kids did a lot of skating. I 
Femember the old movies we used to watch atthe 
hall every once in awhile, particularly the serials 
that Kept us on the edge of our seats wondering 
‘what was going to happen in the next week's 
episode! 

‘Dad bought his first car while we lived in 
Armley, a 981 Ford. That was prety exiting for 
us as now we could go to Tisdale or Nipawin to 
See more up to date movies, 

We moved from Armley to Broderick in 
November, 1951, Our family is realy spread out 
across Canada now. Bob lives in Kamloops, 
along with his family. They have five children 
land their first grandchild is duein August. Penny 
{@5) isin school to become a Certified Nursing 











Assistant, Bonnie (24) Is a registered nurse in 
‘Kamloops, Cathy 22) is marred and lives in 
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Vancouver, Jim (21) is an engineer for the 
Department of Highways in British Columbia 
and Beth (14 isin Grade X in Kamloops. 

‘Bl js marred and lives in Octawa vith his 
wife Diane and son Michael who isone and a half 
Yeats old, Bll is a Chartered Accountant and 
docs management consulting, mainly for the 

1, Karen, am married and live in Saskatoon 
with'my husband Bill Weeks and out son Bil Jr. 
‘Our son just recently returned from Australia 
and sin the process of deciding whether to return 
to university or return to Australia, T have 
‘Worked for Blue Cross — MSI forthe last 27 
years and I'm the manager of Customer Services. 

‘Mums living Saskatoon also, so wesee het 
several times a week. She Keeps very well and 
busy even though she retired from nursing a the 
University Hospital a fee years ago. 








LORNA (STAPLES) ROMMEL 

1, Lorna Dawn Staples, was born Oct, 30, 
195 in a Saskatoon hospital to Bert and Hazel 
Staples of Armley. I was raised on the family 
farm unl September, 162, when T went to the 
School for the Deaf in Saskatoon forthe next 13 

rs, It was there in 1974, I received & Cit- 
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inenship awatd for which I was very proud. 1 
fraduated in 1975, and although the school had 
been my home forall those years, Iwas happy to 
be home and looking for work 

Each summer holiday was a happy time when 
‘we used (0 go camping with relatives, Jim and 
Mildred Staples and family. My favorite sports 
were swimming, badminton and volleyball 
Mithough bike riding was important co me too. 1 
tsed 10 visit my cousins this way. ‘The school 
Taught us sewing and cooking and I really 
enjoyed doing that as wel 

‘After graduation, I lived with Mother and 
Dad in Nipawin where they had retired. 1 
oblained work at CSP Foods, a rapesced cil 
Processing plant, where I worked packaging 

in December of 1979, | married Dennis 
Franklin Rommel of Nipawin and we both 
‘worked at the plant. On Feb. 6, 1980, our twin 
ffs were born, Dawa Lynn and Donna Hazel 
‘After living in Nipawin for Il years, the packss 
ing portion ofthe plant closed and we moved to 
Edmonton, alone with @ good number of out 
friends who were also CSP employees. We are 
ontining inthe same ype of workin Edmonton 
fnd the girls are enrolled in kindergarten 

‘We both fove to travel and we hope to be able 
to dosome of tha in the years ahead, 














RALPH AND ANITA RONEY 
submitted by Wesley 

‘My mother was born in Fort Qu’Appelle on 
Sept. 4, 1905, the youngest of three daughters of, 
J Clifeon Webster and his wife Annie. Asa child 
‘She moved several times: to Summerland, B.C. 
back to Balearres, Sask, then to Calgary where 
she started school, then to Salmon Arm, B.C. 
winere her mother Annie died, then back to Bal- 








carres, and then to Imperial, Sask, Mom got her 
feachingcetficateon Oct, 12, 1925. She aught at 
various small country schools in the southern 
part of the province, then married Ralph Roney 
In1936. She moved fo Moose Range where hehad 
2 farm, then to Aylsham, where he ran a garage 
then t0 the farm Tour miles east of Armley on 
Leather River, She was of Irish descent and 1 
hhave a somewhat sketchy family history back to 
1689, although the earliest record T have of the 
‘Webster family in Canada is when several mem= 
‘ers ofthe family emigrated from Enniscorthy in 
County Cork, Ireland, in the early 1800"s to 
Southern Ontario, My afeat-grandfather, Robert 
Webster, cameo Saskatchewan from Ontatio by 
train to Brandon in 1882, then by Red River carts 
to Fort Qu’Apnelle, Many of the beautiful ob 
‘fone houses that remain in that area were the 
‘work of his hands. He also built che Hudson Bay 
‘Store on main street in 1897 and itis sill standing 
fs straight and firm as ever. 

T don't know as much about my father's 
family. He was born i Langdon, North Dakota 
in December, 1899, one of seven children. He 
fame to Imperial with his Brother Robert in 
about 1920, In the late 1920's he came north and 
hhomesteaded near Moose Range. Dads first wife 
died about 1934 and in 1936 he married Anita. L 
believe bis family was of English origin and 
roved from Prince Edward Island to southern 
Ontario and N, Dakota, thence up to Canada. 

‘Our farm was one ofthe last inthe area to get 


























‘commercial power. My Dad bought a 32 volt 
power plant and had the house wired in 988. The 
lant took up one side of the basement and 
Consisted of lage glass batterie and a gasoline 
powered generator. The batteries would last a 
‘couple of hours and then the lights would slowly 
Start to dim, at which time you had to go down 
fand start the generator. We got commercial 
power about 196, Ill remember with envy, the 
‘uiet nights before we had power. We had gas 
lamps downstairs and the coal ol amps upstait, 
tha If someone told you to turn off, you could 
turn down so far that they thought they were off. 
Then, when they left, the light would go back up 
and you could continue reading where you left 
off Idi get abit cool a night till we got the oil 
stove but Dad was always fist up to light the fire 
and start the day 

Dad farmed three quarters of land until the 
farm was sold and they retired to Nipawin in 
1970, Even on that amount of land he made & 
very good living, although the fat that my dad 
Wasa very good farmer had aot to do with it. He 
Was an expert mechanic and had a complete 
blacksmiths shop in his garage, including small 
forge Ihe could not find the part he wanted, he 
made i 

[Every spring 1 got to miss a week oF two of 
school when the Leather Rivet flooded, 
especially when the old bridge wasin. Phillip and 
‘Thelma Wrigley would deliver groceries to the 
cas hill and we would wse a small boat to go and 
bet them. 

‘Our neighbors across the road were Rumbles, 
a few hundred yards to the east and Herman 
Smith just arose the river to the west, although 
they moved out many years seo, 

>My mom was one of the active campaigners 
for Waterfield School but it closed despite all 
efforts the year I completed grade VII, | would 
‘quese about 1962. Ie was ashame because a good 
education Was easy to come by there, due the 
efforts of the teachers. I can remember Mrs 
Bourne and Mrs. Hazel Wrsley. My mom also 
‘would pinch hit as a teacher on occasion. 

T guess my most vivid memories ofthe school 
were the Christmas concerts and the week of 
practioe before fd when all the desks were 
Pushed together and we could do pretty much 9s 
‘ve wanted when we weren't tying to sing oF be 
factors of actresses, don't know which were 
‘more painful, being on stage performing or sit 
ting in the audience listening. Great excitement 
was generated that night as the students and 

















parents arrived, usually in a snowstorm dressed 
in their best. Inevitably, some song, sheets or 
costumes had been ltt ai home, causing & brief 
panic, but the teacher would have it ll straight 
ened out by curtain time. 

realize now how hard my mom and all farm 
wives worked. Everyone took it for granted for 
many years, but it wouldn't be unfiting for a 
‘medal to be struck for them, featuring cook 
‘ove, a wash board ot a gas powered washing 
‘machine, or some such. Gardens that have been 
‘measured in acres instead of the 10 by 20 foot 
plots that we have now in the cities were not 
luncommon and required alot of eare. Chances 
are you would wake up one morning inthe sum= 
mer and find assorted pigs, cows or chickens 
browsing in your supermarket. Kids could always 
benefit when this happened by having their 
vocabulary expanded 10 new heighis as parents 
tried to chase the menagerie from the garden 
Despite the difficulties itwas worth tin the end 
nothing has tasted as good singe as those fresh 
vegctables, picked and put on your plate. Pre~ 
Serves were put up that Town House, Co-op oF 
[Libby's will never be able to match 

Te thoughts Ihave when think ofthe farm 
are ofthe help Dad got harvesting when he had 
fan accident and was unable to do i himself; the 
card games Dad had with Wilfred and Russell, 
Wrieley; the dinners shared with Eva and John, 
Hayward; stopping ‘0 see Ivan McCullough 
whose store always seemed to be open and the 
00d times with kids at Waterfield, Dale Manton 
and Ralph Lee and many others. 1 remember 
ow suppers at the Armley United Church (ean 
taste them to this day), of being fortunate to 
row up where and when I did and wishing Thad 
Properly appreciated it at the time and that 1 
ould go back and thank everyone I knew. My 
Dad passed away in 1977 and my Mom on Oct. 
27, 1984. The lst time I visited the fare it was 
standing empty_and deserted, windows broken 
and doors ajar. The log barn is sil standing, just 
fs crooked as it ever was and the tin chimney on 
‘he garage is sill well ventilated from my target 
practise. The fruit trees atthe creek behind the 
house were in full blaom and the lower gardens 
my mom had so carefully planned were over~ 
frovin with weeds. Ieis often beter to keep Your 
‘emories intact then to try and confirm them. 

There were five children in our family. 
Audrey (Brad) lives in Prince George. She has 
‘wo sons; Farland Gordon and three daughters; 
Patt Lynn, Karen and Carol Sue. She also has 











ight grandchildren. Joan (Doucette) lives in 
Prince George and has a son Kelly and two 
daughters; Tami and Shannon. Ray lives in 
‘Colonsay, Sask. and has «son Murray and iwo 
frandehldren, Clifton lives in Armdale, N.S. 
fand has a son, Sean, and @ daughter, Leanne. 
Wesley, live in Swift Current and have one 
daughter, Denean. My occupation is Flight Ser= 
vice Manager at the Swift Current Airport. 1 
married Anne Barlow from Thunder Bay, Ont 








ALEX ROSPAD 
‘submitted by Betty (Rospad) Mobr 

‘Alex was born in Poland, March 21, 1910, the 
youngest of seven children, Joseph, Nick, Paul, 
Fred, Mary and Ann. He immigrated to Canada 
in 1926 and worked on the ralroad for a few 
years, He spent time in Manitoba before running 
A hotel in Wabodin, Ala. In 1948, he purchased 
the hotel in Armley and remained there for more 
than 20 years. 

Helen came to Armley in 1952 and she and 
Dad were marred in March 1983. 1, Betty was 
bom in October, 1953, Lawrence in June, 1958, 
Brenda in October, 1959 and Paulin December, 
1963, 

During 











feats spent at Armley Dad was 





President of the Community Club and worked 
hoard for the town. He helped with the renova 
tions at the hall and spent a lot of time working 
‘on the construction ofthe cement sidewalks that 
replaced the ald wooden one. They were buil th 
full ength of main street as well asthe south side 
‘of the hotel and from the post office tothe hal 
Dad made a lot of changes in the hotel interior 
and grew a good garden on the lot beside the 
hotel. He liked the outdoors and planted trees 
and shrubs and created a play yard for us. 1 196, 
he replaced the garage and sheds at the rear of the 
hotel after they had been destroyed ina fire, Both 
Lawrence and I went to the United Chutch Sun- 
day School and sang in the choir when we were 
there, 

Dad sold the hotel to Harry Bourne in 1970 
‘and then moved tothe hotel in Star City. He lived 
there and worked part-time. He lived at various 
places in the area before he moved to Nipavin in 
1980, He was a guest at Pineview Lodge when he 
passed avay’Jan, 17,1983, Heis buried in Wood 
Tain Cemetery in Nipawin 

‘Mom is living in Nipawin. 

Don and I lve in White Fox and run a bee 
farming business. We have three children 
Brandy, Tara and Jolene 

‘Lawrence and Elaine live in Nipawin where 
they are teaching 

‘Brenda and Dave McBain farm northeast of 
White Fox. They have a daughter, Jami 

Paul passed away Jan. 20,1973, 














ADAH ROWE 
Submitted by Ruth Kendrick 

"Adah Rowe was born in 198. Tom and Ellen 
Rowe raised her. After Ellen passed away, Adah 
‘vas putin the Senior Citizens’ home where she 
resides 


‘THE THOMAS ROWE FAMILY 
submited by Frederick Rowe 

Twas born in Owen Sound, Ontario in 1894 
and moved to Oxbow when I was very young. 

Ta Oxbow, we lived in a sod house for six 
years, then Dad built a two-story house. Dad 
hauled coal from a small coal mine at Bienflt, 
Sask. The coal was hauled from under-ground 
bya litle mule. Later on a well was dug, 12 feet, 
Aeep, with good cold water. Today people come 
to this wel for drinking water 

Dad and I took up homesteading in the 











Lge ans. Wil Rowe, Mr and Mrs, Tom Rows 


Armley District. He had three quarters of setion 
12-48-15-W2 and I had SE 14-#8-15-W2 in 10, 

T walked [2 miles for our mall and carried the 
reightor’s mail oo from old Ridgedale, Later on 
the rllway came through from Melfort and later 
Walter Strckert had the Post Office in Ridgedale 
hamlet, followed by Harry Grandy. We got our 
supplies at the Riverstone store for many years, 
Armley became a hamlet and we got our mall 
thereat Ted Nicklen's Post fic. 

in the spring of 1923, I built a house and 
married Mary Bigelow. We lived on that home- 
Sead for six years, There @ daughter, Pholona, 
‘wasborn in 1926. She only lived a short while. We 
Sold the farm and moved to Pontrilas, Sask. and 
there we had «wo sons, Donald and Richard, We 
armed two quarters and had some wonderful 
Yields of grain and also kept livestock, 

Later, my health failed and in 1940 1 sold 
everything and purhcased a home in Nipawin, 
Sask. worked in Lawrence's Hardware and the 
boys attended high school there. 

In 1946 we Sold out again and moved to 
Dawson Creek, B.C. where I worked with the 
Canadian Army and the Windsor Hotel 

11966 I retired, we lived a year in Nanaimo, 
B.C. and now we have purchased a four-plex 
hhome in Vernon, B.C. Mary and I are retired 
She is 82 and Lam 9, 














MR. AND MRS. JAMES H. ROWELL 
Jim Rowell was bora in Savicy, England on 
March 5, 1886. He attended school there until he 
bean working in the area atthe age of 12 years 
‘One of his ist jobs was emptying trainloeds of, 
dirt from the subway being constructed under the 
city of London, He later became a signal man on 
the Great Northern Railroad and remained in 
that position until he moved to Canada in 19 
Jim arrived in Yorkton, Sask, in early sum= 
smer with six other young imen from the Sawry 
slstrct, He worked on surrounding Farms for a 
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couple of years and then on construction of the 
first telephone lines in the Salteoats area 

In 1914 Jim and his friend, Walter Stokes, 
rented land in the Saltcoats district and began 
farming. 

‘On March 30, 1921, Jim was marred to Ele- 
anor Jane Moffat, the eldest child and only 
aughter of Mr. and Mrs. Andrew Moffat of 
Salfcoats. The wedding wasto be on March 16 but 
the Moffat family all contracted the Tu so the 
wedding datchadto be postponed fortwo weeks. 

During the first year they had to trap mus- 
rats to make ends meet. They continued to farm 
in the Saltcoats area until 1929. Three children 
were born to them on the farm in the Chat- 
tsworth district — Andy, Flleen and Lorne 

While ploughing one day in 1927, Jim was 
thrown off the plough three times Because of 
steiking stones, He made a vow that he was going 
to find some land that didn't have stones. ‘That 
fall he and some other men went to Peace River 
looking for land but were disappointed and com 
sered it too far to move. 

‘In 1928 Jim and four others from Saltcoats 
travelled to Nipawin looking for homesteads 
‘They crossed the Saskatchewan River inthe bas 
ket and walked as far a5 the now Choiceland 
atea, All five men chose homesteads to file om 
‘when they returned to Nipavin, Jim's choice was 
the only one that had not already been filed on, 
before their return, so he got a homestead. Of 














igerest is that part ofthe town of Choiceland is 
‘now on that particular quarter section of lan. 

Returning to Salfcoats by tain, Jim got off 
during the stop at Armley and got talking to 2 
‘Mr. Rowe, He told Jim that his farm was forsale 
So they went to Took at it and Jim made a deal to 
buy it. Thus he never did prove up on his home 
stead and agreed sometime in the thirties to sign 
ito. 

Ih March of 1928 Jim and Nelle and their 
three children, complete with three loaded box 
Cats of livestock, machinery and household 
fffects, moved tO Armley. Laurence Moffat 
‘accompanied them and later farmed in the ara, 
Sim finaly had his farm without stones and it was 
‘only three miles from town instead ofthe 12 miles 
a5 at Saltcoats. 

Nelle and Jim became active in the commu 
nity, being involved inthe chureh, Wheat Pool, 
Ladies" Aid, Director of Connaught Agriculture 
Society and in other ways. 

In 1934 another daughier, Isabelle, was added 
to the family. They also built an addition onto 
the house. 

Nellie Rowell, as she as always known, 
enjoyed gardening and kept bees, which supplied 
honey for quite a number of ‘neighbors. She 
taught her green Englishman husband how to 
farm and kept very complete daily account 
diaries in the years after they were marzed 
Those around 1930 after setting in Armley are 
still very interesting to read. 

“im and Nellie continued to farm at Armley 
‘until 1987 when they sold their land to their 
younger son Lome. They retired to Yorkton 
Where they bought a home with a large garden. 
They enjoyed involvement in the community, in 
the church and with the senior citizens organiza 

“Gradual increasing need for care saw both 
Jim and Nellie become residents of the Anderson 
Lodge in Yorkton and later in Sherbrooke Com= 
munity Ceater in Saskatoon. Jim passed away 
Oct. 31961 at age 96 years, Four months later he 
was joined by Nellie on Feb. 8, 1982 at age 81 
years, 

Eileen — see Eileen Smith history 

Isabelle — see Isabelle Hemrck history 








JAMES ANDREW ROWELL (ANDY) 

T was born in Saltcoats, Sask. in January, 
1922, We moved to Armley in April of 1929. 1 
finished off the school year at Manlius and 








attended school there for the next seven years 
‘We were lucky as the school was only a half mile 
from our place, though at times when it was 40 
and 50 degrees below zero fahrenbeit it was far 
enough t0 walk I patticipated in school sport, 
hockey and softball were my favorites. Doing 
Chores at home and delivering mill to the teach= 
rape kept me quite bus) and, as I grew older, I 
frelped Dad withthe farming. After eft school I 
helped clear land on one of Dad's quarters and 
worked out to. | worked for the Cayton Broth 
ts, Gordon Breadner and the Boasts'. Those 
were the days you worked from early, early 
Inovning ‘ti lateat night and the wages were $0, 
4se and 1a day, but money went Tong way 
then. A pack of five cigarettes was only $€ and 
you only Bought those asa teat when you went 
toa dance or social I also did 210 25 days on a 
threshing crew ever fall 

‘On July 7, 1941 T joined the Army, went 
‘overseas in 1943, later joined the Second Division 
Service Corp. I served in England, France, 
Belgium, Holland and Germany. 1 returned 
home in December, 945. Life was litte quiet in 
‘Armley after the Army, 10 say the least! T 
feceived my discharge in January, 1946. I tried 
‘my hand at farming and did custom hauling the 
first year back. 











| married Mary Rosluk from Paddockwood, 
ssesk in January, 167, We lived in Armley the 
first thre years, and continued farming, but the 
weatherman really frowned on us, so We gave 
that up and I went to Work for wages. worked at 
Ranson’s Garage asa mechanic, for Bll Oliveras 
‘carpenter, helping (0 build the addition to the 
Ridgedale School. I wanted something more per 

manent so went buying grain for the Saskatche- 
‘wan Wheat Pool, By that time we were blessed 
with our daughter Shirley and son Eric, both 
bor in the Tisdale Hospital, with Dr. Creasy in 
attendance. [bought erin in Zenon Park, Mis~ 
fatim and Erood, While in Ervood our second 
son, Norman, as bora. 

"We moved to Saskatoon in Apri, 1955 and we 
are sil here. 

Our daughter, Shirley, married Robert 
Naconschny of Saskatoon, they have two chil 
Gren, Nicole and Darren, They livin Saskatoon, 

Erie married Lois Bridges of Tisdale, they 
have one daughter Andrea, they also live in 
Saskatoon, 

Norman married Beryl Deurr of Humboldt, 
they have two children, Stephanie and Michael 
They live in Edmonton. 

Times were not always easy; we've known 
hard times and good times, but somchow the 
food times outshine the bad, AIL in allie has 
been good to us. 

athe sunimer you'll find us at our cabin at 
Redberry Lake 























LORNE AND DOREEN ROWELL 

‘Lorne Rowell was horn on the farm, in Sal 
coats atea of Saskatchewan, on April 8,128. In 
the spring of1929 the family moved tothe Armley 
fistric. 1 attended school at Mantius until 1942 
fand then began telping out on the farm and 
working around she district. 

The fall of 1957 I took over the family farm 
‘and continued farming. n 19611 married Doreen 
MeLeod of Fort Qu'Appelle, Sask, We farmed 
inthe summer and quite often returned to work 
in Fort Qu’ Appell inthe winter. Three children 
Were born tos, Heather, Shawn and Donald 

Tn 967 we rented ou fand out and have since 
resided in Fort Qu’Appelle. We managed the 
Valley Trails Motel for some years. Doreen 
‘worked part-time, ursing. We aso continued 10 
workat the Prairie Christian Training Center and 
Tam in charge of maintenance at the present 




































































Lo ere, Doreen, Donal. Seale: Shawn and Heater 


The family has maintained a strong sense of 
belonging to ther Farming community with rep 
tla visits (othe farm, neighbors and relatives as 
fften as possible, and through occasional wel~ 
‘come visits from Armley friends, 





WILLIAM AND SARAH RUMBLE, 
submitted by Fred Rumble 

‘William and Sarah Rumble, with their family 
of five children, left Liverpool, England in the 
Sommer of 1906, arriving in Tisdale with only 
their clothes and no other belongings. Tisdale 
then, was one hotel and a store run by Bert and 
William Morrow, Because there was not enough 
accommodation forthe setlers, we stayed about 
fone half mile east of Tisdale in very crowded 
primitive house owned by Mr. McKeracher. As 
oon as a house could be builtin Forester the 
family moved there. The only roads were trails 
made around sloughs where the population of 
mosquitos was unbelievable. A school was built 
bs soon as possible and plans were made to obtain 
Some Christian education forthe children. First 
the Salvation Army held services in the school 
land later the Methodist Pastor came from 
‘Tsdele on Sundays driving his team of horses. 

‘While in Forester, @ baby Olive was born 
making the family complete: Agnes, Eva, Mae, 
Fred, Irene and Olive (se Jim Manton history). 














| tm 1999 ad got a homestead in the Waterfield 
District, SW I-a8-14-W2, 
‘Our first real “get together" was a picnic 
| Everyone came, some walking and some with 
their ox teams, It was what we would now a days 
call “pot-luck". Everyone took their lunch into 
‘large tent and hen shared it with the others. 
“The Silver Stream Fair was a big event, My 
parents soon became Directors on the Board and 
{realy enjoyed their association with it 
‘One thing that really stands out in my mem~ 
‘ory was the lack of water. The children carried 
water from a ereck one-half mile away. Eve 
| tually, Mr. Forester eame once a week with a 
tank of water and delivered some to about 18 
Families, Needless to say, no water was wasted. In 
winter sow was melted for use inthe house and 
for the livestock 
Another outstanding memory was the fre- 
‘quent chimney fies since there were no brick 
chimneys. Also, the frequency of rain in the first 
few years. A person would often find a bridge 
‘washed out but could easily rebuild it because of 
Tots of tees 
"My parents and others would walk long dis 
tances for work, My Dad would walk 18 miles 
home on week-ends, then back again and cut 
cordwood for 75¢ a vord and board himself. 1 
helped build the first telephone line north of 
‘Tisdale, This was all gratis work using barb wire 
fences for ins. 
‘Now [wil ry to bring you up to date on my 
family, My father died i the summer of 1938 a 
mother in 964, Agnes, Eva and Mae have a 
‘on: Agnes in 1960, Eva in 1980 and Mae in 197 
‘Also my wife Ada passed away Oct. 1, 1973, 
leaving a very empty spot in our hears 
















1 celebrated my 90h birthday on Feb. 1, 1985. 
My family had a*Come and Go Tea" for me last, 
fall during the nice weather which I thoroughly 
enjoyed and will remember for along time. 

Tene married Ernie Wilson. She is now a 
widow and lives in Ontario near her children, Bill 
and family and Claire and family, 

Clive married Jim Manton and is now a 
widow living in Gibsons, B.C. Her only ehild, 
Vera lives in Prince Rupe. 

Tlie in Nipawin and frequently stay with my 
daughter and her husband on their farm five 
miles west of Carrot River. Pats husband, Glen 
Pederson is a beekeeper, as wel as raising a few 
cattle, pigs and chickens. 

‘AS Took back on my life, Lam thankful for 
the things we went through, valuing al the mem 
lories, whether they ate good or ba 

Footnote: Fred passed away May 28,1985 








‘TOM RUSHMUR 

"Tom was born in England and spent wo years 
inthe Brtsh Army, serving part of that time in 
India. Hecame to Canada and spent several years 
in the Waterfield District, working for Ed Clay 
‘nthe farm. 

Inthe early 1940's he moved to Prince Albert 
where he married Liz Nelson. He found employ~ 
ment with Burns Packing Plant and continued to 
work there until he retired. Both he and his wife 
have passed away, Tom in the fall of 1985, 




























WILLIAM RUSSELL FAMILY 
‘excerpis taken from Ere Russell's Memoirs 

‘William Russell from Seisdon, Staffordshire, 
England visited Canada September, 1912. He had 
‘4 good look at Saskatchewan and Alberta. In 
‘Alberta he visited a cousin who had emigrated to 
Canada from Patingham Staffordshire some 
years previously 

Mr. Russell thought north-eastern Sas~ 
katchewan would be the best area to settle as it 
‘vas more appropriate For livestock, being well 
provided with tees and bush 

Tisdale was a small town, 20 miles south of 
where he eventually settled, Known as the Bush 
Country. He chose three quarter sections all 
adjacent to one another; one for himself, one f 
tach of his two sons, Eraie and Charlie, in the 
Waterfield District. 

He also made arrangements for his sons to 
‘work at the Government Experimental Farm at 

je summer of 193, The object 

















‘Set, heen Rass 


foe fey ved 1 Canada in 





vas for them to become familiar with farm work 
in Canada. 

‘Mer. Russell returned fo Enel 
fall of 912 

In April, 1913, he, with his wife and family of. 
five children, set sil rom Liverpool for Canada, 
They landed at St. John, N.B, and from there 
‘began the three day ral journey tothe west 

‘At Winnipee, the family divided. Ernie and 
‘Charlie boarded the CPR for Indian Head. Mr. 
‘and Mrs. Russel and three daughters, Dorothy, 
Rhoda and Stella came to Tisdale where land was 
available for homesteads of 160 acres each. They 
fented a small house about two miles south of 
THadale until house could be built on the home- 
stead, He grazed nearly 200 sheep, which he hag 
oust on open range, There were no fences soit 
tras Tall ne job for one person to herd them 

‘Eenie and Charlie spent the summer and fal 
at Indian Head Experimental Farm, They were 

‘0a month, $15 of which went to the staff 

ding housekeeper for board and room. 





























(Rory, Ema, Charles, Ade, Sate: 


‘They set to work with pick, axe, fork and 
spade, grabbing out fruit trees which were evi- 
dently not suitable forthe climatic conditions. 

‘Later on, Exnie was given a job asa teamster 
and learned to handle horses, and was given a 
Slight raise in wages. 

‘Charlie continued working as a labourer and. 
enjoyed his work 

‘A very lage barn was to be constructed for 
the farm, and Eraie and his team of horses were 
tobelp in moving the earth for concrete founda 
tions. This was done with the horses hitched to an 
Jmplement called a susher. The team’s work was 
{coop up ploughed soil wth the teamster hold 
ing the bandles to keep it level, for ifthe front 
blade dug in too deeply, the shsher would be 
overturned. 

They were then engaged in haymaking. The 
grass was cut with a mower pulled by 8 team of 
horses and raked into windrows. Then it was 
made into coils by hand. After curing, it was 
loaded on hayracks and stacked. 

Th the fll, the two boys were introduced to 
stooking sheaves of grain. The standing crops 
‘were cut with a binder drawn by horses which 
‘made the sheaves and they were put in stooks by, 
Inand. The last job Ernie did with his team of 
horses was (0 draw a binder cuting corn for 
silage, The binder and threshing machine (sep 
farator) were both new implements for Ernie and 
Charlie. After harvest was completed, they left 
for Tisdale to join the rest ofthe family 

Their first task was building a house on their 
father's homestead. Charlie remained at their 
temporary home while Mr. Russell and Ernie 
‘went fo the homestead to build the house 

‘Charlie had the sheep, s cow and some pou! 
tey to look after as well as keeping the household 
well provided with wood as the weather was 
turning colder, 

‘A site was chosen for the new house and 
about this ime, Mr. Russell heard that a home 
Steader close by named Horner was thinking of 
felling out and going to Florida. His proposal 
twas to sell his 16D acres with three oxen, 20 pigs. 
some poultry and all implements, hay and feed 
train, Mrs, Russell sold a house she owned in 
England and so a quick deal was made, From 
then on, Horners land became part of the fam= 
iiys concer and the Russell's had four quarters 
of land, 

‘Mr. Horner wasa very small man and with his 
thee large oxen, it was humourous 10 see him 
hitching them abreast. When he wanted t0 get 
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from one side of them tothe other, he went under 
them, rather than go around the 

Tn preparation for building the house, Mr 
Russel and Ernie havled the umber from Tisdale 
with two wagons and horses. One team and 
‘ragon were borrowed from 2 neighbour. While 
the house was being built they slept in a tent. 
‘Water for themselves and the horses came from 
well or hole in the ground near a slough. They 
‘hot partridses and cooked them for meat 

‘By February, 1914, the main part of the house 
was built and in March, all was ready for the 
Family €o move in from Tisdale 

"Erni remained at Horners shack. He had the 
animals to look after and did his own cooking 

Tn spring, they erected buildings near the new 
house Tor the livestock. They used timber and 
poplar poles which were close by. They also 
ferubbed and cleared some land which they 
hoped would be converted into producing a crop 
and a garden 

Ernie set about spring cultivation on 
Horner's, Their need for feed grain forthe live- 
stock was very important so oats and barley was 
sown. Duting the summer, wild ‘red top" grass 
Was cut for hay wth the oxen on Horne’s. It was, 
‘Racked for feed for the coming winter. 

"Atharvest time, a fair erop of oats and barley 
were cut with a binder drawn by oxen. Dorothy 
Russel, home for the holidays from training as 
teacher at Melfort walked beside the oxen with a 
Jong stick to “prod them along” 

“The season of ISIS was a repetition of 1914 as 
far as work was concerned. Ernie decided to join 
the Army after seeding as war had broken out in 
‘August, I. He was rejected on 1wo points; 8 
Aefective eye and unsound feet, He returned to 
the homestead and continued serubbing bush off 
the land and harvesting the erops inthe fall. 

‘A young homesteader, Charlie Howlett, who 
lived few miles south with engineering skills had 
purchased a tractor with fy wheel attachments fo 
operate a small grain separator (threshing 
tnachine). He could thresh his own erop and do 
stom work for neighbours. He threshed the 
{top on Horner's and Ernie helped him thresh 
crops for neighbours. 

Later, he married Dorothy Russel and they 
lived on their farm at Auto Road, which later 
‘became Leacross, In 1944, the Howlett's moved 
{0 British Columbia, 

Ernie red again in December, 1918 join the 
‘Army. He was accepted and speait the next three 

















years overseas. Charlie Russell also joined the 
‘Army and went overseas, 


William Russell, the father, was lft todo his 
‘own work on the homestead. He was helped 
nobly by his daughter, Rhoda, who did the work 
‘of 8 good man. 

‘After the war, Ernie and Charlie retuened to 
the homesteads, Charlie marsied a Welsh itl 
‘uring the war and she returned to Canada with 
him, He purchased a quarter section of land a 

ww mils south where he and his wife farmed and 
sed a family of fivechildren, Alewyn, Gwylon, 
Vernon, Florence and Faye. Vernon. was 
drowned i @ pond at four years of age. He is 
buried at Siler Stream, Charlie sold out in the 
1930's and moved to British Columbia, 

Ernie disposed of his homestead co Edwin 
Alchin and returned to England where he mar~ 
‘ied ¢ Red Cross Nurse whom he had met during 
the war 

In February, 1924, Wiliam Russell met with a 
serious accident, He was kicked in the head by & 
hhorse and was found dead by his daughter, 
Rhoda, 

(Mrs, Russell rented the land and moved to 
Leactoss where she had a house builtin Charlie 
Hwlett's yard. Stella went to school at Leacross 
‘and later attended Normal Schoo! in Saskatoon 
to become a teacher. 

‘Rhoda trained for a nutse at Prince Albert 
Sask. and worked a the Sanitorium there. Later 
She married Rey, Stanley Jarvis, an Anglican 
rest 

Stella taught at various schools and during 
World War II married Leonard Winfield who 
‘was in the Army. After the war, they moved £0 
Vancouver where they sill reside. Her mother 
‘vent with them. She passed avay in 1958. 

Rhoda and her husband served in many 
‘Anglican parishes including 13 years at St, Mat 
thews Church in Tisdale. They moved to Cobble 
Hill on Vancouver Island where Rev. Jarvis 
passed away in 1971. Rhoda moved to North 
Vancouver where she resided near her daughters 
Luni she passed away’ in 198. 

11978, Ernie Russell returned to Armley 10 
see his homestead and visit relatives after an 
absence of 67 years. He was accompanied by his 
‘Son Gordon and his wife Heather. 

Ernie passed away in England in February, 
1934, 














BEN B. AND GRACIE RUSSELL, 
(ZADO) 

‘We came to Waterfield Schoo! District in1935 
from Armley S.D. where we had spent one year 
Weamie to Armley from Athol S.D. in Gronli. 





We had arrived at Gronlid from Saskatoon one 
evening when it was $0 degres below zero, We 
Slept on a sraw tick ata litle cafe, the only one 
available at the end of the steel. That was in 
Fanvary, 927 





to R: Kany, 208, Davis, Sharon, Ramona, Roda. 
‘oti rac Son ac) usc 


“There was a ladies" chib in Waterfield, We 
had an enjoyable time together. We put up 
hunches for the Friday evening. dances in the 
schoo! to rise a litle cash — and it was lite at 
times, One time I remember, the whole litle dab 
fof money went {0 our guitarist’s wife, Mrs. 
Clearwater, for the music, Each member that 
tended donated a Tunch which was sold, per 
hhaps for not more than I or 20 

‘We miet and sewed, quilted and exchanged 
recipes in each other's homes. We always wore 
‘ur pretty dresses. No shirts and slacks or jeans 
in those days and it was nice. I recall, very viv 
idty, meeting at Aunt Mary Sehiltroth’s and the 
‘elcious inch that she served. One other time 
Stands out in my memory. We met at Mrs. 
Rageth’s home, a doll-kept litle home on a 
sloping kl. It was one hot and sticky Saskatche- 
wan afternoon, but we quilted anyway with our 
Teet ina pan of water. We often laugh and think 
cof that time 

Tam sure people my age will recall when 
“Gone With the Wind? came to Tisdale, Phill and 
Gladys (Gab) and my litle boys, Roger and 
Harvey, came with me one afternoon to see the 

















show. The boys got tired of sitting and wandered 
tothe entrance ofthe theatre. They were gone so 
Tong we anxiously went in search of them and 
found them calmly eating ice eeam provided by 
the manager. 

remember meeting at Pansy Manton’s place 
‘when “Gone With the Wind” gored, flared, ging 
Iham dresses were in. We had been fo Tisdale in a 
1929 Chev Coupe. Muriel Bensen ad come with 
me and the girls, Ramona and Zoe. I bought this 
blue gingham, fll skirted dress with 12 gotes and 
almosta foot atthe bottom foreach gore. I wore 
that dress to Pansy’s meeting — i was the com~ 
pliments given methat day about the dress and all 
the kind things people said and did that have 
remained in my memory as Ihave grown oder, 

"The piano our litle club bought was shipped 
fom Winnipeg and costa little more than $200. 
‘We tried hard to raise enough money to pay frit 
but nthe end the schoo! board had to finish 
paying for it. Thank you! It was a good piano 
and Zoe learned to play on it, She played for 
Sunday. School and T learned to play several 
tunes, Ben could tell us how a note was to be 
played. 

"Yes dea frends, there were a lot of pleasant 
times as well as bitter ones. That's Ife 

Teecall the farm girs’ camps I tried to lead 
and assist. One time we took our g70up to 
Melfort Fair and won honors in judging. We got 
caught in a downpour and had to sleep the night 
in Cole's car which we parked outside the rest 
home in Tisdale. I think Mr. Foster drove the 
second car, We were one tired bunch 

twas the spring of 1942 when we left Water- 
field, just at the outbreak of World. War Il 
‘Those Were sad days. Ben had been reading about 
teachers salaries in Alberta and brought ito my 
attention. At the same time there were some 
rumblings from the chiefs of the school board. 
‘Afterall it had been seven or eight years and 
‘that's a nice long stay in one place. We talked it 
‘over, thought about it and decided to go. All my 
young life T had wanted to “Go West Young 
Feller. A letter of inquiry was sent to the Uni 
versity of Alberta about whether a teacher from 
‘Saskatchewan could teach in Alberta. The reply 
was “‘ladly but you must take asix week course 
it the university ia Edmonton”. Money reared its 
ugly head (ugly when you haven't got i and 
beautiful f you have), It would take a lot of 
money to go (0 university. Even with skimpy 
Tiving twas sll more than we had: Hence we 
called on our staunch friends. With a bank note 
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backed by Mr. Clearwater and one by Mr, John 
Svare of Ratner, Sask. and with Manton’s help, 

‘our plans were made. Ben would drive our coupe 
to Edmonton with all his worldly possessions, 0 
tend university. Te rook him a fll week to get, 
there, Before he could travel the four miles tothe 
highway and gravel, Roy Sehiltoth palled him 
‘ut ofthe ruts wie. 

Tn the meantime back at the ranch, Water- 
field School grounds, the children and I, with the 
help and kindness of Ben and Henry Schiltoth 
and Mantons, held down the fort. Iwas sick with 
‘our fifth child on the way. Before Ben left he 
‘made crates forthe larger household items. We 
fold our Jerey cow, that we had bought from 
Me. Jim Caskey, to Gordon Manton. Bll and 
‘Gordon came in their truck and took our crates 
to Nicklen siding to be sent to our next destina- 
tion. Dorothy came to take uso their home until 
wwe could leave. I'll never forget the last time 
Walked by the sand box in front of the teach 
rage, There were Roger and Harvey's dump 
truck and litle toys. Tehit me hard at that time 
and even now my eyes are moist, after 42 years. 
‘We left by train, stopping in Saskatoon a couple 
cof days before going on to Edmonton and then 
RRimbey, Alta. whefe Ben was waiting for us. | 
loved the schoolyard where we were to live the 
moment 1 saW i 

‘We visited Roy and Marshall (Sonny) in Fort 
Saskatchewan, Alta. and reminisced. Always I 
Sec uncle Ben Schltroth resting on his bed the last, 
few days before he died. Henry Schiltroth had 
also died before we left Waterfield 

also recal all the water Ben carried over the 
stile to water the many Mowers we grew around 
the teacherage. I remember the field days and the 
Ihonors that the schoo! won, time and time again, 
‘Where age the plagues now? I recall Gub's run 
ning and jumping, Vie and Bob playing ball, 
Cliff. Caskey and Zoe head to head for top aver 
apes 

‘Yes dear ones, we had good times and bad 
times but i's the happy times we remember long 
est. 1 sil get a Christmas card from Mr. Clear 
‘waier’s oldest daughter who lives in Calgary. 1 
Could go on and on remembering. 

Ben and L are both 79 years old. He isin the 
‘Auxiliary Hospital in Edmonton and 1 am still 
holding down the fort in our home of 28 years in 
Edmonton. I sil drive my owa car. 'am think 
ing right now of moving ito an apartment. I've 
pulled weeds long enough, I can't stand an 
finkept yard but it's aot easy 0 get done. 

















Zoe sat Thorsby, Alta, Ramona, Roger and 
Harvey in Edmonton, David in. Wetaskiwin, 
‘Ala, and Sharon isin Winnipeg. We have great, 
fet togethers with two teachers, wo secretaries, 
fone businessman and one electrician. Respec 
tively they have three children, two children, one 
child and none, 

Goodbye dear friends, I'l be glad to read 
Footnote — since preparing this submission, 
Gracie has moved into an apartment in Edmon= 





BETH (FRAZER) SAWATZKY FAMILY 

Twas born in Nipawin in October of 1944. My 
parents are Tibbie and Frank Frazer. Our home 
Was one mile east and two miles north of 
Ridgedale and ‘was originally Tarmed by my 
frandparents Hettie and George Frazer. have 
{three younger brothers; Mervin, Lloyd and Ken. 

T went to Riverstone School for grades I10 I 
and V to VII, Mr. Bll Klassen was one of my 
favourite teachers. I went to Ridgedale School 
for grade IV and IX to XI. Mr. Melntyre, our 
neighbor, collected the fist scribble ofall the 
Students who went to Riverstone School and paid 
us 256, 

"Each season ofthe year has its own memory 
In the winter there were snowbanks and the 
stow-blocked roads, We would walk Lillies to 
wwatch T-V. a8 we had no power at this time. The 
Spring brought flooded rivers and creeks. Dad 
Used fo carry’ Us across the flooded bridge 90 we 
Could get t0 school, Then we would stay with 
neighbors until the weekend or the flood waters 
had dropped. The summers were exciting as 
Mom always took us to Melfort and Silver 
Stream Fair. Some summers, we went to Candle 
Take for a few days and there was always the 
Indians maving about with their horses and wag 
fons. The fall was a special season with harvest 
find preparing for winter. Every Halloween Dad 
trould take us around to neighbors and their kids 
‘would come with us to Sam Porter's He was an 
ld bachelor who lived north of us, with his 
‘humerous cats ad horses, he always gave each of 
tsanickel 

T graduated in 1963 and worked at White Fox 
until November of that year. Then T worked at 
Macleods store in Tisdale for a year. in January 
1965, I started to work at the Bank of Nova 
Scotia and did so until 196 

‘Ron and I were married in Ridgedale on Oct. 





Senaty amily, Brot, Ron, Michal, Beth 


9, 1965, kn 1966, we moved to North Battleford 
‘ad in i968, back to Tisdale. In April of 1969, we 
moved to Calgary. Bremt was born on July 3, 969 
tnd Michell, Oct. 24, 1971, Ron is employed in 
the heavy truck business. 1 work in Fabrieland 
land do @ lot of sewing, Calgary is our home. 





LORNE SAWYER 
submitted by Niece Mabel Pickers and Sister 
‘Annie Pet 

‘Lorne Sawyer was born in West Guilford 
County of Haliburton, Ont. on Des. §, 1894 and 
received his education there, joined the Army 
land took his basi training. When he was ready 
for overseas he was rejected because of il health 

He came west in 916and ook up homestead 
in Leacross district the S,W. 25-47-15-W2 and 
lived with his sister and brother-in-law, Owen 
‘and Greta Metntyre, while building « house. Io 
‘August, 1919 wo sisters, Laura and Annie, came 
‘on a harvest excursion. They also lived with 
‘Owen and Greta and worked out. 
mn 1921 his parents Mr. and Mrs. Ben Sawyer 








Vere, Lota a, Norms, Ove, Maureen Sener 


and two younger brothers Gordon and Wes came 
‘west and lived with Lome. The two younger 
brothers went to Manlius School while saying 
there. Hen Saveyer got a homestead inthe Megan 
District and they moved there. Laura married 
Nile Hawley and moved to Megan. Annie mar 
red Clarence Petrie, they moved to Megan aso, 

‘On April 30, 1928 Lorne married Olive Evelyn 
Howes, who was teaching school at Si 
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She was originally from New Osgoode. In 1929, 
when the railroad was going through from 
idgedale to Carrot River, Olive cooked for the 
‘men working on the railroad, In 1934 they moved 
to New Osgoode. They had four children, 





Norma Wilson (Bod) Hudson Bay, Sask 
They have five children, 
‘Maureen Larson (Gary) R.R. 1, Ouni 





Sask, She has five children 

its Jamison Ken) Des, B.C, She astvee 
ail, 

‘Verner passed away August 1959 ands aid to 
rest in Tisdale, 

‘Lorne passed away Des, 22, 1972, He is also 
laid to rest in Tisdale, Olives patient in Tisdale 
Hospital 


GEORGE AND MAGDALINE 

SCHILTROTH 

submitted by Melvin Schiltroth 
“The Schiltroth line originated in Germany in 

approximately 1875. George (1854-1916) and 

Magdaline 1860-1920) Schltroth came to C 
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‘ada, taking up a more permanent residency in 
Lite Current, Manitoulin Island, Ont. Some of 
the older children married and the time came 
‘when there was no room to expand or jobs aval 
{ble for thei family, making it necessary to move 
to Waterfield. When they came through Tisdale, 
Sask. they had to leave behind two sons, ages 12 
and 13, who had died of diphtheria and an infant 
on which died at birth, These three children all 
tied within a two-day perio, 

They took up residence in Waterfield in the 
fall of 1910, inthe log home of Jack Berry. They 
‘worked together with folks already inthe district, 
the Whites, Smiths, Mantons and the Betry 
brothers. With five sons and four daughters, 
{George must have had some impact in the area 
‘The three oldest daughters were macried, Laura 
(see Ed Lloyd History), Amie (ee Charlie Eade 
history) and Sophia (sce Sophia Clark histor). 
Mabel married Walter Perkin (sce Perkin his 
cor). 

"The three oldest sons, John, Ben and Henry 
were close by in Waterfield. John lived on the 
north side of the Carrot River, and Bil lived with 
his folks while his parents built the two storey 
home on Bill's homestead on the SE 10-48-18 
W2, He joined the Canadian Army and paid the 
prise of freedom, He was killed in action in 
France in 1917 

‘Mac, (1898-1964 the youngest son, lived with 
his mother until her passing in 1921. Their father, 
George, had passed on in 1916. He was the 
founder ofthe Silver Stream Cemetery. In leav= 
ing the district for Saskatoon for a major opera 
tion, sith his sons and sons-in-law, he pointed 
‘out @ particular se of land sloping off to the 
‘ast, He expressed the desire to be buried there 
Should he not make it through the operation. He 
passed away while under the anesthetic and was 
the first to be buried in the Silver Steam Ceme- 
tery 

‘George and Magdaline had their losses in 
those frst years in Waterfield. They had brought 
fine or 10 horses from eastern Canada and lost 
four the firs summer. They Were not used to the 
cold winter and the stagnant ponds of water in 
‘Waterfield, Inthe late fall of 191, the log house 
‘of Jack Berry burned down and the Sehiltroths 
Tost their household belongings with very litle 
saved from the fre. 

‘They then turned to logging forthe winter to 
have a roof over their heads and to get material 
for a new home on their own homestead. Sons 
and sons-in-law combined forces in the New 











‘Osgoode area for the cutting of rough lumber for 
thelr homes. 

Mac left the homestead shortly aftr the pass 
ing of his mother in 192, renting the farm to 3 
family by the name of Sproxton and selling the 
assets by auction. Those that bought items were 
linable fo pay but proved their integrity years 
later. After several years away working in logging 
mills and mines in Alberta, British Columbia and 
‘west coast States, he ended up in California, USA. 
by ring the rails. While piling green lumber in 
California he broke his left arm in three places 
and returned to the Waterfield istrict o visit his 
Sister and brother-in-law, Mabel and Walter 
Perkin, 

While visiting the Perkin's one afternoon, 
David Smith and Emma Bensen stopped in on 
thee way home from school. Emma went home 
find told her folks, who were new in the district at 
that time, that she had met a man with the 
Strangest name, Mac Schltroth, and she sure 
‘wouldn't wast name like that. Well, one year 
later she was Mrs. Mae Scultoth 

‘While the year of courting Went on he took 
‘over the farm again to repair and replenish. Out 
‘same the auction sae bill and the rounds stared 
to those that had bought goods at the auction 
sale, Horses were returned with colts, cows with 
‘alves, pigs, harness, tools, ete. were returned 
With thankfulness to be free ofthe obligation and 
for the use of these items. All was returned with 
compensation and was gratefully received at the 
time and in the years to follow. 

Mac batched until the fall, Nov, 1, 1924 at 
which time he wed Emma Bensen, (506-1968) 
who was a whole 98 pounds when wet. Working 
‘long with Mac clearing the land and breaking 
the new soil gave her an appetite that gained her 
much weight, Mac was known for his strength 
famong timber men and threshing crews and 
Emma, in er soft, quiet ways, was known for 
her go0d cooking and kindness, 

Their love for children resulted in seeking 
adoption as they could not have their own. tn 
1929, withthe help of Mr. and Mrs. Frank White, 
they started communications by aleter to Regina 
forthe adoption of ason. Inthe fall of 1931 word 
was received to mest the train at Armley Siding, 
later called Nicklen Siding. The train areived late 
with two nurses and five babies. One nurse 
Stepped off and asked the coupe standing there if 
they’ were the Schiltroths. "Yes" was the reply 
‘The nurse stepped back into the train and 
returned with two babies. “Here, Mrs, 














Schiltroth is Melvin who we think is suitable for 
your home, and here is Norman. You may keep 
them both or find a home for one of thers. The 
Whites have been writing for boy and we will, 
check with you on our way home from Carrot 
River.” So tracks were made in haste to the home 
of Mr. and Mrs. Frank White and they immedi 
ately chose Norman, Tihrough all the years, 1, 
‘Melvin, sil feel @ close bond to my good friend, 
Norman White 

‘Some six months later Mildred entered the 
home. With only seven months between us We 
arew up much like twins. Mark came into the 
Family in 1943 








1 spent much of my time with Father in the 
fied, sill clearing land up to 1953. When we 
would stop to rest there were stories to be told 
Dad only got two part years of school, between 
the ages of 12 to 14, in the fist section of the 
Waterfield School when he was pushed out t0 
make room for others. In the earlier years there 
trece times when the Schilteoth brothers would 
bet together to clear land. Dad, being the youn 
est, Would climb a tree (o survey the land. His 
brother Bill would chop it down and send Mac 
flying into a brush pile. There were times of 
tragedy. Brother John and bis family were on the 
north side of the river in the spring of 1921. The 
Carrot River was very high (no bridges were 
facross the fiver yet) when John’s son Otto 





(0907-1921) 100k sick. They walked to the river 
bank back of thebars on the home place. With a 
‘quarter mile of water between, he shouied and 
Shouted untit Dad heard and tock his homemade, 
rough lumber boat across the ice water and 
retumed to drive them, with horses, 10 Tisdale. 
(ito died, atthe age of 14, with ruptured appen- 
dix, There were devastating effects on the John 
Schiltroth family when he os his left arm when a 
loaded rifle was discharged by a twig. The bullet, 
crossed his chest through his clothing to nearly 
fever the left arm at the shoulder socket, Great 
effore by family and friends was made in heating 
Togs, stones and water botles to keep John from 
freezing on the winter tip to Tisdale by sleigh 
and four horses. With no hospital, the operation 
was done on a dining room table with those hat, 
brought him assisting. He was left for dead and 
When the doctor returned with the undertaker, 
‘olin was sting up smoking hs pipe. So under 
ine went again so they could finish the job. He 
recovered in due time and continued to farm for 
some years, later moving to Flin Flon with much, 
of his family, to complete his years. 

‘Mac and Emma were a part ofthe Watesfeid 
District from the time they were married. There 
were picnics, games, competitions and dancing in 
the old school. Mac would play the mouth organ 
‘or eal the dances while Emma on occasion would 
play the organ. Then the gospel came into the 
‘istrict inthe late 1920's and early 1930's. Tele 
life style changed and they joined others in the 
building of the Two Rivets Bible School on is 
‘origina! site between the join of the Carrot and 
Leather Rivers. In later Years, about 1935, the 
Armley Gospel Hall was built, referred to as 
‘Armley for mailing purposes, place of preat 
interest to Mac and Emma until their passing 

Some strange things happened to Mac and 
Emma lke when Emma sold eggs and butter to 
Mrs. Bill Perkin in her litle store which was 
across the road from Waterfield School. Emma 
got coffee, suear and pocket money or her ees. 
She had saved up Sid so, one day when Mac was 
poing to an auction sale inthe area and there was 
‘sewing machine listed, se gave Mac the money 
fo buy it, if possible. He came home with a 
Holstein bull Instead. Some time later the bull 
was sold and she got her new White sewing 
‘machine from Eaton 

ad had his problems with bulls. On one 
‘occasion he gota two year old Holstein bull from 
Ba Clay, who lived one mie north of us. The bull 
was quiet and led well so a rope was placed 





























around the base ofthe horns and away they went 
Some three months later the bull was being 
returned home in the same manner. When they 
‘Stepped out of the barn door the bull realized 
‘what was happening and didn’t want to leave. He 
‘Swung around and planted all four feet in the 
manvre pile, Dad planted his two feet on solid 
round and now the pull was on. After a few 
minutes of this the bull changed its mind and 
charged forward, striking Dad in the chest, 
knocking the wind out of him. One horn hooked 
under his RCMP suspenders and he was throvn 
ver the bull's back. Dad’s weight of 220 pounds 
made litle difference, Te then turned to gore and 
bulldoze him into the manure pile. A young man, 
whose name I do not recall, was working in the 
barn and heard the impact. He ran out to charge 
thebull rom the rear with the dung fork. He then 
ran to get top and back ofthe log feed corral and 
keep the attention ofthe bull until Dad was able 
to craw to the safety of the bara. 


‘There was the time 1 went with my dad t0 
Armiey to Frank Kassen’s store and he took us 
‘ver to an upper room i the hotel to show us his 
Duff wheat maker, a future factory for Armley. 
‘Anon like device was loaded with wheat and 
‘water was measured in dhrough the mouth of the 
barrel, The end was closed by a hinged stopper 
and latched. Heat was applied from a gas Dlow 
torch and a pressure gauge was watched. At a 
tiven point of pressure a common hammer was 
tsed fo strike the latch, tripping the stopper 
‘which opened with a tremendous bang to be felt 
find heard by those in town. The wheat shot out 
into the colder room at to explode and be caught 
insereen shields thus “Paffed Wheat” 


The productivity ofthe Sehiltroth farm has 
varied over the years and can rightfully be called 
Inixed and 3a was the source of power for farm= 
ing, Oxen were used but were owned by neigh 
bours, Horses were more common "tl 1938 when 
Mac purchased a new A.R. John Deere. Though 
hhe had a Fordson, it was used very litle in the 
field: Both horses and tractors were used up to 
1940-41, As I remember, horse power came to an 
abrupt end that spring’ on our farm. Dad had 
prepared the seed drill be pulled by a team of 
heavy work horses and a team of light drivers. 

The heavy team was placed inthe centre and the 
light team split 10 be placed on the outside with 
the work load being split as equally as possible. It 
just did not work! The heavy work horse slowed 
down as they got hot and the drivers speeded up 
fs they got hot. Dad had set me harrowing with 








the tractor and I watched the speed of the drill 
pick up It was hard cell which was steam from 

the horses and what wasdust. When Teamein for 

‘inner the tongues were sawed off and a new 

higeh: was just about completed for tractor 

power. 

Frank Kassen of Armley sold Mac and Emma 
their fest and only gas wringer washer in the 
arly 1940's. The Brigys and Stratton engine, 
‘which [sil have today, is in working order 
Though the original base and fuel tank are got 
‘This sale came about when I got the seven year 
itch. All th clothing in the house for the com- 
plete family had fo be washed. The house and I 
had to be serubbed from top to bottom, stem to 
stern, witha green medication presribed by Dr. 
Fiton, the municipal doctor. 

“There were very area times at Christmas and 
New Years when Mae and Emma would take 
turns with Walter and Sarah Bensen, Emma’s 
folks. They Would invite Harry Cole, Ed Clay, 
‘widows Mrs, Bill Perkin, Mrs. Swanson, with 
4im and Tibbie, and the Edgar Pollock family, 
{elatves of Sarah, All would gather for a day of 
feasting, games and celebrating. In those days 
Jim Swanson was noted for his ability to play 
inukiple musical instruments all at the same time. 
{Laura Bensen could also do her thing. While us 
Kids pumped the old organ she would play it with 
her toes and master the violin, both atthe same 

‘Mac and Emma’s children got their public 
schooling in the Waterfcid School. Mildred and 
Mark were able and had a desire o continue thet 
education. Mildred furthered hers at Two Rivers, 
Bible School while Mark was bused to Tisdale 
‘and also spent time in Toronto, taking drafting, 
before returning tothe farm. 

Mildred was the frst married, in August of 
1951, to Bll Klassen of Aberdeen, Sask. He came 
to Waterfield for his frst teaching appointment 
‘They were married on the farm, alawn wedding 
They took up residence and a teaching term at 
Riverstone, Sask, At the end of that term Bill 
joined the Department of Natural Resources to 
work and live in some 28 homes and work in 
ome areas twice. They had thre girls, Lilian, 
Dianna and Sheila, and one boy, Russe 

Bill and Mildred are rtited and live north of 
Prince Albert. They have time to enjoy four 
grandchildren, Amber and Erin, Lillian’s gil, 
Nicole, Russ girl and Diana's boy, Gregory. 

“Mark was the last to be married, in April of 
1964 in the Armley Community Hall, to June 
Pickering of Arborfield, Sask 











MELVIN SCHILTROTH 
1, Melvin, was married in the Armley Gospel 
Hall in August of 1952, to Margaret E. Budai of 
Leacross, Sask. Our first home, a small three 
room dwelling, was on the old homestead where 
we farmed with my father for three years. We 
leased one quarter from Sarah Bensen and one 
from Roy Sehltroth “the fall of 1955 at which 
time we moved to Fort Saskatchewan, Alta. The 
summer of 1954 took its toll on the farmers with 
the heavy rain, flooding and crops not taken off 
until the spring of 1988. Then seeding was late 
and a very dry summer produced poor yields and 
Sealed the doom of many a young Farmer. 





to: Re, Margaret, sin, Rot. Sane 10 
Soren Gielen Deven, Laure nein Beary, Jo 
fCainynnolang Niele ana Dona 





We had five children, Donald was born in 
‘March, 1954 in Tisdale. He mazried Cathryn, 
McTaggart of Edmonton in October, 1972. They 
hhave two children; Justin born in February, 1980, 
and Nicole in Fly, 1983. They reside in Emon 
ton where Donald works for Safewey Foods and 
‘Cathryn teaches, specializes in the pre-school 
language handicapped. 

Four were born in Lamont, Alta. David was 
born Sept. 9 and passed away Sept. 13, 1986. 
Laurel as born in January, 1989 and macried 
Steven Gillie of Calgary in April, 1981. They 
havetwo children, Devan, born in February, 1983 
and Brittany in’ April, 1985. They reside in 
Edmonton, Steven has an interprovincal auto 
body rebuilder’s ticket and is self-employed. 








Robert and Robin were born in December, 
1964. They sill ive at home in Fort Saskatche= 
wan. Robin is appreaticing in automotive engine 
Febuilding while Robert is apprenticing in auto 
body rebuilding. 

In the fall of 1955, 1 took employment with 
Petroski Construction and on Oct. 10, 1955 
started work with Peace River Glass, which was 
taken over by Manville Canada, I was employed 
there until late November, 1985 at which time T 
took retirement. During that time I had worked 
with Mae White for 12 years and Walter White 
or 25 years, We had gone to school in Waterfield 
together in the mid 30's 

“Margaret is silvery busy with family, gar- 
ening and since 1976 has worked in a drug store 
‘one block from home. 








MARK AND JUNE SCHILTROTH 

Twas born at Regina, Sask. on Sept. 15,1982. 
‘Those days as a child ‘on the home farm SE 
10-48-14-W2 in the Waterfield School District, 
£2678 are silvery clear in my mind. We did not 
have much in those days. Everyone that was 
farming or in business had just come out of the 
‘depression and sill remembered it very well so 
‘didnot, oF would not, take any risks. There were 
neighbors every half mile oF $0, also lots of 
‘community ativities throughout the year. There 
were ball practices at the school a couple times & 
‘week throughout the summer with everyone hav~ 
ing fun whether they were ood at itor not; weall 
had fun, young or old. 

‘In the wintertime I looked forward to going 
cover to the big slough at Frank White's place on 
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Saturday afternoon with the horse and cutter 
(latter years a vehicle) to play hockey with the 


boys and young men around that just wanted 
‘come and have some fun. If there had not been a 
Skating party there Friday night we would have to 
‘lean the snow off fist so we were well warmed 
tip before we played hockey. After Christmas we 
‘would usually pay the Bible School (Two Rivers) 
2 few times either at Uncle Frank White's or over 
ft the junction of the Carrot and Leather Rivers, 
just east ofthe Bible School 

‘Inthe fall there was the Halloween party at 
the schoot with a program which the students put 
fon for their families and friends who enjoyed 
every minute of i 

Devember was the Christmas concert which 
we started practising for in early December with 
the climax being Sanca’s arrival atthe end ofthe 
program. The kids never did get alook at Santa’s 
Feindeer and sleigh they just seemed to disappear 
into thin ai. 

inthe winter you only got to town a couple of 
times by horses and cab with a lite stove init. F 
remember once between Jim Staples and Edwin 
‘Allchin’s place going over on our side because of 
the snow drifts being so steep. Dad, Mother, and 
T'iwere sure seared as we were afraid of fire 
starting. Dad just got out through the door up 
top, pushed over the eab, rearranged the coals in 
the stove and away we went for home. 

twas a big event to g0 to Nipawin in those 
carler years. Grandpa and Grandma Bensen 
lived there, We usually went by train from 
“Armley, taking nearly two hours as we stopped at 
Pontriss, Codetteand thea on to Nipawin, pick~ 
ingup cream, pasrengers, mal, etc. Onthe return 
trip south thy picked up livestock of all kinds, 

‘Farming in the late 40's and early $0's was 
changing from theeshing crews with wagons and 
horses to combines, wagons and trator or trucks 
taking the eran away 

“There was always wild Ife along the Carrot 
River which we lived beside. I liked to hunt 
Fabbits with my dog from the time I was eight 
Years old. OF course, as I got older, trapping 
Imink, moskrats and’ weasels after school and 
Saturdays was really interesting. In the spring 1 
‘usually shot some beaver along the river to give 
me some spending money 

‘My high school years were spent going to 
“Tisdale Composite School from September, 1956 
to June, 1960, Probably the highlight of my 
School yeats was being chosen one of six students 
from Saskatchewan to attend a World Junior 

















Red Cross Conference in August, 1959 at the 
University campus in Toronto. Students came 
from all over the world 

‘Alter graduating in 1960, the farm seemed to 
bethe place to settle down toas we had purchased 
the Frank Berry's half, NVs 2-48-14-W2, (0 give 
se something to work at. 

“Then in November of 1960 Dad (Mac) had a 
stroke which paralyzed part of his body and 
Speech for awhile so this made me realize that 1 
had to make up my mind pretty quick if farming 
twas going to be my prineipal accupation oF not 

“That winter, (1960-60), [ enrolled in a Draft~ 
ing course which I completed in the winter of 
61-62 at Toronto. I then worked at Tumbull 
Elevator Co, unt] May 4, 1962. 

"The spring fever got to mein Toronto, so with 
open fies and clean air in my mind, back to the 
farm [ went, full swing, with no turing back, 

"There was always keen desire for hogs and 
cattle 50 this fs how we got our start, going into 
‘Sous, selling the weanlings, and also feeding 
feeder cate 

"There was another reason for coming back as 
well and that was June Ellen Pickering of Arbor 
Field, Sask,, Born June 10, 1939, We had started 
togo together inthe winter of 96Land she had no 
tse forthe ity, Inthe winter of 1963-64 June and 
T decided to get married and on April25, 1964 she 
became Mrs, Mark Sehiltroth 

That spring of 1968 also had its bad moments 
as Dad passed away suddenly at home with a 
heart attack on March 26,1964. This brought a 
Tot of changes to our first year of marriage as 
Mother was not sure what 10 do. She moved to 
“Melfort the next spring, where she lived until her 
passing May 24, 1969. She died at our home one 
‘weekend while she was visiting us. 

‘We have farmed nee ever since we were mar= 
ried, on the original Schiltroth homestead, to 
faisc a fourth generation. There have been good 
Jearsas well asad and [suppose twill always be 
that way, We farm on a much larger scale than 
‘our grandparents ever dreamed of. 

ni972 | began selling ferilizer and chemicals 
s0 1 eventually got rid of all the livestock. Now, 
between grain Tarming and the fertilizer and 
chemi business, we are kept very busy 

‘Out first child, Glenda, was born Sept. 7, 
1965. She graduated from Ridgedale School and 
then went to Saskatoon Business College, taking 
‘computer and secretarial course. She now works 
St the Saskatoon YMCA on the computer and as 
secretary. 














1g (Now. 7, 1970)is in grade I at Ridgedale 
High School and is hoping to take an accounting 
course afer graduating. 
Gerald (Nov. 26, 1974) isin grade seven at 

Ridgedale School and will Ukely further his edu- 
ation as he likes school work 

Bradley (May 20, 1976) is in grade five at 
Ridgedale and wil likely stay on the farm as he 
enjoys the equipment, the outdoors and rather 
Asks studs. 











JOHN SCHILTROTH 
‘submitted by Tibbie Frazer 

“Ooh, his wife, ABbie, and four children, 
Stanley, Stella, OW0 and Ruby left their home in 
Lite Current on the Manitoulin Island, Ont 
slong with his father George and brother Bill in 
1909, They arrived in Tisdale in November witha 
boxcar of settlers’ effects, horses, cows, 
‘machinery, household equipment and two good 
‘dogs. They lived in a building on Jack Berry's 
farm. The next winter they moved to Morrow’s 
Mill at New Osgoode, Sask. They took out & 
‘contract for lumber and hauled back enough 10 
build themselves a house 

In February of 1913, John, who with his fam- 
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ity were living ina separate building on his par~ 
ents farm, the SE 10-48-14 W2, had been cutting 
firewood on his homestead, NW 15-48-14 W2. 
‘One day he took along his 48-70 Winchester on 
the chance of seeing a moose that had been inthe 
area. He left the rifle, with the hammer cocked 
Teaning agains a willow clump. He heard asound 
he thought might be the moose approaching. 
When he reached forthe rifle a twig caught the 
trigger discharging the bullet into his shoulder 
fand upper left-arm. He alternately ran and 
‘walked the two miles home for he realized the 
heed for haste before the loss of blood could 
weaken him to the point that he could not con 
Tinue. There was shock and confusion in the 
family when he areved inthis condition. Heated 
stones and hot water botles were placed ina bed 
‘made in a sleigh where he was laid and covered 
‘with blankets. The horses were hitched and they 
proceeded to the Charlie Eade farm. There they 
‘changed horses and, accompanied by Mrs. Annie 
Fade, contined the 25 mile trip to Dr. MeKay in 
Tiadale 

Since there was no hospital in town they went 
to Mrs. Lott's rooming house where they used 
the dining room table for the operation. Mrs. 
Eade worked alongside Dr. McKay during the 
amputation of her brother's arm. John made a 
{good recovery, came home and farmed succes 
fully for many years. The neighbors took up a 
collection to buy cows forthe family. 

‘ohn was avery jolly man and a hard worker. 
He was on the school board for a number of 
years. Abbie belonged t0 the ladies’ aid, was a 
iid-wife for years and was also caretaker of the 
‘Armley School for several years. They had 10 
children; Stella and Slam were by a previous 
‘marriage; Otto, Ruby, Grace, Bessie, Maggie, 
Mamie, Norman and Alvin. They lost Otto when 
he was young, 


Tohn was a very strong man even if he only 
had one arm, I Yemember one day when he was 


buying groceries, he gota 100 pound bag of flour. 
‘Mr. Zobosk told him he could have all the flour 
for nothing that he could earry out besides his 100 
Pounds, He put one under his arm and asked one 
Of the men to put a bag on his shoulder, then he 
picked up the third 100-pound bag of flour off 
the pile with his teeth. I thought his teeth would 
fallout; it didn't soem to hort them. 

In 1934 he moved his family to Flin Flon, 
Man, where he worked in amine. In ater years he 
‘was @ night watchman 

‘Abbie and John have both passed away and 














‘most of their family also. They leave grand 
children, great-grandchildren and memories of @ 
‘wonderful family 


BEN AND MARY SCHILTROTH 
submited by sons, Marshall and Russell 

Ben was born ia Ontario on April 13, 1888 and 
moved to Waterfield District with his family in 
O10. He homesteaded the NE 34-87-14-W2 in 
the year of 1912 and received his patent in 1917 

Mary Marshall was born in Paris, Ont. on 
(Oct, 12, 1895. She moved with her family to 
‘Winnipeg and lived there for some time before 
moving tothe Silver Stream District in 1905. 

en and Mary were married in 1912 and lived 
‘onthe homestead in Waterfield. They raised Four 
‘children, ta girls and two boys who were edu 
‘ated in the Waterfield School 

Mildred was born July 12, 1944 and married 
Gordon Sawyer. They farmed inthe Ridgedale, 
Sask, and Megan, Sask, Disiics where they 
Taised three childven; Marlene, Kenneth and 
Garry. In 1946 they moved to Haliburton, Ont 
‘where they lived until Mildred's death in 196. 
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Gordon passed away some years later 
thre children ae sl living in Ontario. 

Marshall was born Aug. 5, 1916, Russell in 
‘April 1920and June, the youngest, in June, 1928, 
Ttwas prety tough in those years trying to false a 
family but of course there were go0d times, t00. 

Tn 1936 Dad bought a sawmill north of 
Peesane, ask. We moved it 17 miles southeast of 
Arborfsld by horses and wagons. The mill was 
powered by steam engine until 1938, when Dad 
oughta "D” John Deere tractor which was used 
to drive the mill in winter and do field work in 
‘simmer. We only farmed a half setion of land at 
that time, so we did a considerable amount of 
‘stom Work such as breaking at $4an acre and 
‘other field work at Sper are. Inthe Fall of 1929, 
wwe moved the mill from Arborfild to 10 miles 
feast of Carrot River where we cut lumber for five 

‘nthe summer of 1940 Dad got hurt in a 
tractor accident. He passed away that same yet. 
“The rest ofthe family continued to farm and run 
the sawmill until 1945, at which time timber was 
pretty well loged out in tha area 

Marshall married Jean Paterson in 1947 
stayed on the Farm until 1984 and then moved to 
Alberta, They have three girls who are all married 
‘and make ther homes in Alberta 

Rssell martied Mae Paterson in 1941. He 
served Tour yeats in the armed services. After 
feturning they farmed at Waterfield until 1959, 
He then sold out and moved to Alberta. There 
they taised three boys and one el. All have 
‘married and settled in Alberta 

“June married Norman Moulding of Eldersey 
fn 1945 and farmed there until 1978 when they 
SOld the farm and moved to Tisdale where they 
sillreside, They raised thre girs all of whom are 
married, One isin Albert, one in Saskatchewan 
land one isin British Columbia 

‘Our Mother, Mary, passed away in 1977 atthe 
age of $3, Sheis buried inthe Family plot at Silver 
Stteam Cemetery beside our Father. 


Their 




















HENRY AND MABEL SCHILTROTH 
submitted by Roy Schiltroth 

Henry Schltroth, my father, was born in 
‘owen Sound, Ont, in 1885. His parents were of 
German ancestry, When he was still a young boy, 
the family moved to Litle Current, Ont. on the 
Manitoulin Island in Lake Huron. ft was great 
place for boys to grow up as it was mostly wilder 
hess with several smal fakes on the island with 
{game to hunt and woods o roam in. Incidentally 
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itis the largest stand, surrounded by fresh water, 
inthe world, However it was not easy to make & 
living there. 

‘Asa young man, Dad started to work on the 
Great Lakes fecighters, hauling grain, ore, ete. 
from Fort William to ‘Montreal and’ points in 
between. He worked on these boats for eight 
years and was fist mate when he left the lakes to 
‘ome west, Maybe the lire of growing the golden, 
‘rain, which was hauled in the Freighter, Belped 
to entice him wes, 

“He married Mabel Hamilton of Parry Sound, 
Ont. in 112. Her parents were of Scottish ances- 
try. Henry and Mabel made their home in Fort 
William, Ont. until the spring of 1914. A month 
orsoatterl, Roy, was born, they moved westand 
took up a Homestead, the SE 3-48-14-W2. They 
sald T yelled all the way west; perhaps I didn’t 
want 10 leave city Tif 

‘Grandfather, George Schiltroth, had taken 
up land along ihe Carrot River close by and 
almost all the grown up members of the family 
hhad settled in the neighborhood. They were 
Laura, Annie, Mabel, Henry, John, Ben, Bill 
and Mac and the wives and husbands of those 
‘married. The Schltroh clan had maved west 
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AAs with everyone else in the community, 
making a farm from a bush homestead was 
exoeodinaly hard work. Some of the things they 
fold us ofthe firs years were fighting bush fires 
tosave thee buildings, living on moose meat and 
potatoes. Dad once shot a bear just a few yards 
rom the house. There were the early frost, the 
rusted grain, sping floods and the long tips to 
‘Tisdale. Gad, we of the next generation had it 
easy when you think of i. 

‘But there was great community sprit among 
the people. They came from all walks of life and 
‘many nationalities. They knew nothing of west 
fxn farming but they helped each other and made 
{2 g0 oft. can remember Dad neighboring with, 
helping and being helped by the Whites, Alichins, 
CCaskeys, Berry boys, Manions, Smiths and so 
‘on, There were differences of opinions especially 
at School meetings, but they were minor 

‘Dad was never an enthusiastic horse man, He 
said he preferred a steering wheel to reins. So in 
192th bought the ist Fordson tractor that eame 
to Tisdale. A powerful lite tractor, but terible 
{o start on cold mornings, eranking that brute 
took a fot out of him. Things mechanical fase 
nated him and from then on he bought new 

















‘machinery as much as he could afford and per 
hhaps more. I remember once he wanted to buy a 
new John Deete tractor. He said, ‘you know 
Mabel, the Nicklen boys can go through a For~ 
dson in six months. They've had a John Deere 
how for two years, its got to be good". OF 
Course, Nicklens had a lot more land and proba 
by worked their tractors day and night 

Both Mather and Dad were strong believersin 
‘education, So we kids, there were six of us, had 
have an awfully ood excuse not (0 g0 to school. 
They pushed hard for such things as school sup 
plies forall the pupil, hot drinks at noon, sports 
land field days, He believed in athletics. "Use up, 
their eneray t0 Keep them out of trouble,” he'd 
sy 

He became a westerner very quickly and used. 
to tellus how the farmers were getting ooked on 
the grain they shipped east. So when the Wheat 
Pool started he worked diligently 10 sign up 
members 

‘With all the hard work and struggle there 
were lols of incidents on the lighter side and 
plenty of fun, One time when we were threshing, 
{thad been a'wet fll, grain prices were fow, but 
there wer lots of sloughs ful of water and thou 
Sands of ducks. Dad was standing on the thresh 
ing machine watching those ducks fly over 
Finally, he coulda’t stand it any longer. He shut 
down the machine, the whole crew got their shot 
guns and away we went to hunt ducks the rest of 
the afternoon, 

‘The 30s came along andit was not 00 easy 10 
make'a living on the farm. So Dad took my 
brother George and myself out to the logging 
‘country south east of Arborfcid and showed us 
hhow to fall those tal spruce trees without Killing 
curselves, We leamed the tricks of getting the 
Togs out to the mill and spent several winters in 
the 30°: making a living this way. Ben, Dad's 
brother, made quite a success of doing this. He 
had his own sawnill and steamer and all his 
family certainly benefited from this endeavour. 

‘Dad never lived to see times pick up after the 
30's, He died ofa stroke inthe early summer of 
1938. He never gave up. The day before he died 
he was helping my brother truck lumber from a 
planer mill near Arborfield 

My parents are buried in the Silver Stream 
Cemetery. A lot of Dad's relatives are buried 
there including Dad's parents. His father, 
‘George, was the fest butied in the cemetery. He 
had said before he died that he didn't want to be 
buried down in the Waterfield Mats — too wet. 














So his son-in-law, Ed Lloyd, donated apiece of 
‘ground upon a low hill and there che cemetery 
arta. 

Tn tie early days when the countey was home 
steaded, there was a family” on almost every 
quarter section, As these families grew up it was 
‘bvious there was not room for everybody. Ir was 
8 farming district, period! In the first years a 
00d many worked in the logging camps during 
the winter, Then as the mines opened up in 
northern Manitoba, quite a few youne people 
‘went fo such towns a8 Fi Flon and Sheridon, 
The depression gave this migration quite a push 
‘Then the war came which also made a difference 
in ou i 

‘My brother, George, served in the RCAF. 
[After the war he moved, with his family, o Red 
Deer, Alta, where he lived util his death. My 
oldest sister, Jeam, marred James Chisholm and 
lives in Smithers, B.C. My second oldest sister, 
Faye, married Walter Marcinkow, (See Mar 
cinkow History), My two youngest sisters, Phy~ 
Ils and Gladys, were nurses in the RCAF. There 
Phyllis met an Australia airman, Malcom Long- 
mite and Gladys met a New Zealand airman, 
‘ack Lawrence, So it was off tothe South Pacif 
for them. They are married and live in New 
Zealand, 

‘We ate scattered far and wide, partly due to 
the depression, party t0 the war and I guess, 
parlly Wanderlust. 


ROY HAMILTON SCHILTROTH 

Twas bora March 9, 1914 in Fort William, 
‘Ont. which is now Thunder Bay. My father, 
Henry Andrew Schiltroth and my mother Mabel 
(Hamilton) moved out to Waterfield and filed on 
‘a homestead the SE 3-48-14-W2 when I was six 
wreaks old 

‘My brother George, my four sisters, Jean, 
Faye, Phyllis and Gladys and myself were raised 
con this homestead, We lived in a frame house 
from the beginning, There were 2 number of 
sawmill not 100 far away on the banks of the 
Saskatchewan River, Hornsett-and Jacklin's 
Mill also in the New Osgoode area, where 
lumber was available. 

‘We obtained our drinking water from shallow 
wells. Dad dug several. This water was quite hard 
land took a bit of geting used to. Wash water 
tame from sloughs or a rain barrel in summer, 
Snow and ice in winter 

‘Our mail was hauled by team weekly ftom 
Tisdale where most of our supplies came from. A 














small general store owned by Mr. William 
Perkin, locted just across the road, made things 
somewhat more convenient for us. Waterfield 
School was only 300 yards down the road. AS 
children this was supposed to be a great advan~ 
{age since we could go home for lunch. Th 

rouble was there always seemed to be a lot of 
znooa chores so we missed out on the noan hour 
‘ames, Ie vas areal teat oma stormy day to cake 
{dinner pall to schoo! 

‘Our fel was wood, and it was the same with 
everyonein the whole of northern Saskatchewan, 
It seemed to take half the winter to chop down, 
haul home, saw, split and pile enough wood (0 
last the next year 

‘One homesteader streamlined this operation. 
He simply dragged a dry pole into his shack, 
pushed the end into the stove and when it had 
‘bummed he would push iin for another bura. Pm 
sure on cold winter nights he used short poles so 
he could close the door of his shack. 

“Getting toa doctor or dentist was a big prob— 
lem as Tisdale was many hours away by team 
‘There was, fora time, a rural doctor named Dr. 
kitely, That man was real hero and saved many 
lives, Inalightr vein on this same subject was an 
incident I had, My baby teeth were coming out 
‘The root wouldn't dissolve om one and it was 
_etting sore, One evening Dad said, “'ltake you 
{fo Mr, Swanson in the morning, he'll pull it.” 
‘Was ever seared! Mr. Swanson, another home 
steader, had been in the British army and had 
experience in pulling tee. Well anyway, I think 
worked all night on tha tooth and by morning it 
came out root and al 

"We children attended school at Waterfield 
where we were all able ro complete public school 
land the firs two years of high school. The school 
teachers of those days were certainly made of 




















00d stuff to handle 30 odd children from grades 
Tox. 

Entertainment was no problem as there were 
lots of relatives and friend to vist and plenty of 
social functions at the school. Somebody was 
lalways organizing 2 baseball or softball team, 
‘When school ended in June it was pure heaven 6 
wander through the bush looking for gophers or 
bo swimming in the river. It was a lot cleaner 
then 

"There was no church inthe istrict for many 
years 20 the school was always busy on Sundays 
‘accommodating different chureh groups and 
tveryone got along quite well. Eleanor Allchin 
was our Sunday School teacher for years for 
‘which she deserves a Tot of credit as there were 
Some unruly urchins in her elas at times. 

T completed high school at Leacross where 
they had a to room school. The senior room 
‘vas caught by & Mr, Jeakins from England. He 
twas an excellent teacher to say the least, The 
LLeseross School Board and taxpayers deserved a 
Jot of credit for building this school. A lot of 
young people were able to complete high school 
theres 

‘My wife's maiden name is Ethel Doris Stock~ 
ing, She was born on the Saskatchewan prairie 
near Moose Jaw on March 6 1921. When she was 
1, they moved upto the Salopian District south— 
cast of Tisdale, They"d had enough of the prairie 
flust storms, Ancestors on her father’s side left 
England for the USA in the I7th century. Her 
mother's ancestors were from Norway. 

‘Our two children Anna Jean and Ronald 
George were born in Tisdale, Anna on April 3, 
1947 and Ron on Nov. 28, 1980. Anna and her 
Inusband Dennis Home lve in Sherwood Park, 
Ata, They have two children. Ron lives in Fort 
Saskatchewan, Alta 

When Sherrit esiablished a chemical metal~ 
turgy plant in Alberta, Doris and 1 took the 
‘opportunity to change occupations and move to 
the same town, My sister Jean and her husband 
Sim had lived in northern Manitoba including 
‘Sherridon for several years so we were aware of 
the compnay”s, move (o Fort Saskatchewan, 

haven't farmed since 1953. am retired now 
‘but [sll enjoy very much going back to Water 
field and Armley 


RUBY (ENS) SCHMIDT — ARMLEY 
ANECDOTES 

‘My fist impressions of Army inthe fall of 
1956 were that of being graciously accepted into 
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fn established community. The school board 
hired me without even an interview. What confi~ 
ence they had in me! The concern and consid 
eration shown to me by the parents was 
‘overwhelming, Since I stayed alone inthe teach 
‘rage nestled in the NW corner of the schoolyard 
‘and had no phone ether there were some ies of 
finiety, On one occasion the flu bug hit me and 
‘eth Breadner stayed with me overnight as my 
accomplished “nurse”. How much T enjoyed the 
times when Hazel Moffat came to visit me and. 
the evenings spent at Wilfred Freeman's playing 
rokinole. All your thoughtfulness was much 
Appreciated. 

Parmley was my fist experience in @ one 
room rural lasstoom with multgrades, Eight 
pupils in five grades from three families made up 
my first class. There were Howard and Eat! 
Breadnet, Ronald, Norman, Grant, Beth and 
Braithe Breadner and Donald Moffat. In the 
following two years Bill Breadner, Loma Mofat 
and Pam Kingsley also were enrolled, 

Though we lacked much in present-day mod- 
‘ern equipment, there was no lack of enthusiasm, 
‘reatvty, or community spirit. Besides the rou= 
tine learning we had many fun times, We played 
trokinole, performed dramas, did craft projects 
fand built bird houses. Incidentally, the bird 
house that Norman and Barl Breadner built for 
sme in 19S8 is still serving its purpose in our 








backyard at Luseland, Summer was the time for 
picnics when even the moms and dads took up 
{hee place in the softball team, They had to — we 
‘idn’t have enough pupils to make one team lt 
alone two. With Christmas came the annual con 
{ert and celebration, During the winter the chil 
dren enjoyed digging miles of tunnels in the deep 
snow along the edge ofthe schoolyard. A favorite 
fhoon-hour game was “kick the can”. We 
laughed and learned together. 

‘According to my diary one cold December 
ay in 1956 the ol pipeline leading from the fuel 
tank outside to the Beater in the classroom was 
frozen up. Naturally, there was no way we could 
have clases inthe school, so rather than miss 8 
day we moved to the teacherage, improvised 
litte and had classes there forthe day. 

‘On another occasion [was returning from my 
home I miles west of Pontrias after a week-end 
snowstorm, Travelling by Model S Case tractor, 
my brother and T spent about 6 hours on the 
road, a good part of that was shoveling to get the 
tractor through 

"As L think back to the three years spent at 
‘Armley School Lam overwhelmed at the amount 
‘of knowledge I gained during that time. 1 can 
‘nly hope that my pupils did the same. To those 
Of you that I taught 1986-59. 1 like to say, 
S'You were a great bunch of kids and made my 
teaching. experience at Armley most enjoyable 
and invaluable for my teaching career. [wish all 
Sa you just enough sucess to Keep you sriving 

‘After leaving Armley Ispent 3 years at CMBC 
in Winnipeg receiving a Bachelor of Chistian 
Education degree. I taught two years in an iso 
Tated northern Manitoba community of Pauin- 
ass, two years at Fiske, two years at Vanguard 
fand one year at Kinistino before marrying 
Helmut Schmidt, a Luseland, Sask. farmer, on 
Suly 4769. We ae stil onthe farm, havea family 
lof three, Ray 15), Ross (2) and Rita (6), and are 
Keeping busy in community and church afais 





PAUL SCHWAGER 
submitted by Walter Clayton 

Paul and his family had a dairy farm in the 
USA. They sold out and came t0 Canada, Dun 
‘durm, Sask,, to farm, As Uhe years passed they 
soquired alotof land, Paul, asa boy, would goto 
town on Saturday nights; he would buy two cases 
fof shells and shoot them off on Sunday. The 
‘ther boys would spend their money on other 
things, Paul was a great hunter. In1921, on one of 








his hunting trips, he bought & homestead Ws 
14-48-15-W2, west of Armley. He had Vie Har 
rison and his father-in-law, svho was acarpenter 
by trade, build a good house and barn 

1m 1930 Ammold and I moved to Atmley and 
farmed Pauls half section. Ta the fall of 1930, 
Paul and his father were up tothe farm and they 
bought another half section the Nis 15-48-15-W2 
joining the two farms. This half cost $1700. I met 
Paul’ father who didnot speak Enlish 

In the early thirties Paul lost his father, 
mother and his wife all within one month. He 
then came and stayed with us for a month. He 
hhlped us break up his new half section with our 
case steamer. I pulled two brush breakers, each 
fut 24 inches. 

For several years the southern part of the 
praiies had complet crop failures, many farm- 
ts left heir farms and moved north to resettle. 
Tey loaded what belongings that they could and 
tralled afew cate. Many went north o Nipawin, 
land Carrot River area, The farmers on the pra 
fries could not grow feed for their livestock, a 
feat deal of straw was baled and shipped south 
‘Wehad good crops in the north, but grain prices 
were low. Damp wiheat sold for i9¢ a bushel, oats 
trere only 6€ a bushel. Eggs went off the market, 
to they were fed to the hogs. Butter was 10¢ & 
Pound. Paul had always paid cash for is land 
faxes, He went to ask the council if he could get 
Some time on paying his taxes but they turned 
him down. When my brother passed away, Paul 
wanted Margaret and 110 move up and faem his 
and. Thad to get a larger combine to do this. 

Paul went hunting with others sometimes. 
‘One man was drunken and never lef the cabin sO 
Paul shot a moose for him. They al went back to 
Saskatoon, this man went into all the details, on 
how he had shot his moose, Paul just sat there 
smiling and did not tell he teue story 

‘Paul had one son who was a doctor on ships 
in wat time 

‘Paul, Jack Evans and two other men from 
Saskatoon were dominion champions at trap 
shooting. Paul could break 198 to 199 clay 
pigeons ent of 200. 

















W. JOHN SCIELEY 
submited by Mrs. Herb Boynton 

Tohn Scieley of Leonard, North Dakota, 
sartied Eaith Rossin 1885. She was born in 8 
Their family was Frank, James and John Jr. His 
wite, Edith, passed away in 1891 at 24 years, 
leaving three small boys 





W. John married Eaith’s sister, Mary, who 
was born in I87L. Their children were Loulse, 
‘Jacob, George, Ralph and Francis 

“John homesteaded on NE 6-22-27-W2 on 
June 13,1908 and obtained the ttle dated on Oct 
16,1908, 

In 1909 he sold his land to the Stewart broth 
fers and moved fo Ridgedale, Sask. where he 
farmed until 1930. He thea moved to Jordon 
River, Sask. 

'W. John pessed away therein 1936 and Mary 
passed away in October, 1962 inthe Sates. 

"Frank came with John from the States and 
hhomesteaded the next quarter to his Dad's and 
sot ttle Match 17, 1910. He had 2 family of fives 
Myles, Roy, Irene, Hazel and Gordon, He passed 
away in June, 1928, 

This is the only son of John’s who came to 
‘Canada. We were young and only met three of 
Frank's family and then again at his passing 
through an accident in 1929 





LORETTA (DUFORD) SCOTT 

took all my schooling inthe Manlius School, 
srades IX and X by correspondence. I worked ia 
the Armley Post Ofie for avhile afer Mom and 
Dad left the farm then moved to Nipawin also. I 
worked at various jobs, first in the hospital 
Kitchen, then as a waitress in Sinclair's White 
Lunch, tried my hand asa printer atthe Nipawin 
Journal and finally a grocery clerk in the Star 
Store. 

Th the summer of 948, I met Vernon Scott, & 
local farmer and we were matried November 3 
We built a small house on his Dad's farm and set, 
up housekeeping. We were blessed with four 
children, 

Cathy, born Dec. 6, 149 married Leonard 
Fyfe of Moose Plains distiet on Sept. 5, 1970. 
They have two boys; Jason and Jeff. They lve on 
the farm. 

Don, born May 29, 1952 marred Paulette 
Becker from West Codette on June 19,1971. They 
hhave three children; Shela, Penny and Nathan, 
They live on an acreage west of Cadet. 

Tarr, born Jan, 20,1960, ives in Saskatoon. 

Tim, born Dec. 2, 961 is on the farm. He 
married Patty Gray of Marshall, Sask. on May 
28, 198. 

‘Vernon died of cancer Aug. 14,1983. I stayed 
con the farm until April 1986 and now Mm living in 
Nipawin. 














‘THE SERGEANT HISTORY 
submited by K. Hai 

‘Same Sergeant was born in Leeds, England; 
living there the first 60 years of his life: They nad 
‘family of ive. His wife, Margaret, passed away 
fn January, 1904, He remarsied while stillin Eng 
land, In 1915, with his second wife and their 
young family, Samuel came to Canada, t0 what is 
how the Armiey district 








Samuel Sergeant st eg2 





Four of his five had already come to Canada 
Eleanor, Walter, Mable, and Charl. Ernest, he 
eldest, remained in England. Eleanor had n 
‘ed Edward Richards in Oxbow, Sask. and was 
hhomesteading north of Tisdale. Walter had taken 
‘outa homestead near Shaunavon, Sask. which he 
farmed until the early 1930's, when he and his 
wife and two daughters returned to England, 
Charlie, also homesteading near Shaunavon, 
joined during World War 1 and was killed in 
action at “Vimey Ridge", France. Mabel mar 
fied William Laidlaw in Oxbow, moving £0 the 
‘Armley distriet in 1929. 

‘Samucl Sergeant and his second family ived 
with his daughter, Eleanor and Edward Rich 
lds, after ariving in this district. Samuel had 
filed fora homestead, and was granted it in July, 
IBIS. Shortly before Christmas, they moved into 
the homestead shack for what was o be thei fist 
land last winter. One Saskatchewan winter was 
plenty and the following summer he moved 10 
Winnipes, 

‘Samuel was an auctioneer by trade so worked 
in Winnipeg seven or eight years before making a 
last move to Leeds Point, New Jersey, USA 
They nove had five children — four boys and one 
sic: Sidaey, Richard, Harold, Mary, and Char 
Ie, 








‘One of Samuel's hobbies was raising “Prize 
Pigeons” but while in Saskatchewan, there were 
no places to show them and the weasels were hard 
fon them, 











nue passed away in New Jersey, in Apri 
1943, His wife, Effie, passed away in the early 
1960's 

‘The family is still inthe States. Mary lives in 
Bakimore, Maryland, three boys ive in Leeds 
Point, New Jersey, and one lives in Richmond, 
Virginia, One son, Richard, has been to visit 
relatives in the Tisdale, Nipawin and Armley 
distits, 


GEORGE SEVILLE 

George was a single gentleman who worked in 
the Bank of Montreal in Armley under the man= 
ager, Charlie Morley. He slept in @ room at the 
bck of the bank for atime before he moved to 
‘Tisdale, He was avery musieal fellow and spent a 
lot of time practising on his violin the company 
fof Tom Wrigley on piano and Dave MeConaghie 
‘who played slide trombone. Their efforts were 
rewarded with @ trip to Toronto to play in the 
‘academy of musi. 


‘STEPHEN SHARKO 
‘submitted by Anna Sharko 

‘Stephen Sharko started to work for F. S. 
Morris afterschool in Ridgedale. Later on he 
worked steady, going to Armley store when he 
was needed. 

In winter, he found it hard to get to Armley 
swith Morris's car when the weather was bad. He 
‘vas alvays called upon to paint the sale signs, 
‘whenever the store had a sale on. He worked 
Trom 1924 oF 925 to 1929. 

He filed on his homestead east of Carrot 
River in 1927. On June 8, 1946, he married Anna 
Verzonowski of Carrot River. They had two 
daughters and one son, Marlene born in 1947, 
Donna in 1951 and Edward in 1954. Edward lives 
fon the homestead wit his family atthe present 
time 

‘Stephen worked forthe DNR and Saskatche- 
wan Timber Board for many years. After his 
Fetirement, he continued olive on his homestead 
‘util his passing on July 14, 1980 atthe age of 7. 











‘THE SHAWS 
submitted by Allan Shaw 

Twas born at Tate, Sesk., not far from 
Semans, Sask. in 191. Gertrude was born at 
Nokomis, Sask. i 912. We both finished school 
in Semans. 

i 1932 we moved on to a homestead north~ 
‘east of Nipawin asa young married couple. We 
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farmed there until 1961 wh 
‘Armley in the Manlius Schoo! district. The land 
wwe moved on to was East /210-48-15-W2, 

In 1935 Jeam was born, She now is married to 
Elmer Zimmer and lives in Melfort. Jean went to 
high school in Nipawin, 

In 1940 Gladys was born. She is married to 
Richard Simmons and lives a Estevan, Sask. 

‘Glen was born in 1947. He is the only one of 
the family that lived with us at Armley. Glen 
‘went to high school in Ridgedale and graduated 
jn 1965, then attended University in Saskatoon, 
sraduating in Agriculture in 1969, Glen matried 
barbara Man from Canora, Sask, They have wo 
boys: They live in Saskatoon where Gilen works 
for PLF-R-A. asa Senior Soil Conservationist for 
Saskatchewan, 

‘We tired in 1974 and moved to Nipawin. We 
enjoyed our years at Armley and Ridgedale 
Where we had wonderful neighbors. Gertrude 
passed away Nov. §, 1985 and is buried at 
Nipawin, 





we moved west of 











FRAN (MCNAIR) SHAW 

Twas born Frances Ann McNair on June 29, 
1938 near Tisdale, Sask. My father and mother, 
Duncaat and Milly MeNair were early home 
steaders east of Tisdale and later Tarmed just 
north of Tisdale. 

Tam the eldest child with two brothers, Earl 
and Bert, and a sister, Carol. We all have fond, 
‘memories of growing up on the farm. Our par= 
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ents worked very hard but I personally never did 
learn how to milk @ cow or lean chicken. Ido 
remember lots of work inside the house and 
helping in the garden. I drove the tractor on 
‘occasion and helped withthe harvesting in what 
ever way T could 

My schooling, forthe first nine years, was ata 
country school called Newmarket, situated about 
five miles north of Tisdale, The nearest high 
school was in Tisdale and so 1 took a bus for 
srades X through XI 

In 1955-56 I attended Teachers College in 
Saskatoon and felt very fortunate to have my 
first clastroom be at Silver Stream country 
school. Iwas made to feel so welcome and thor 
‘ughly enjoyed my teaching and learning experi- 

“My brother, Bert, spent part of the year with 
sme at the school and we lived in the cozy litle 
house on the school grounds. Our parents went 0 
British Columbia to work for the winter and took 

















‘Carol with them while Ear stayed in Tisdale with 
‘our Aunt and Uncle, 

‘Bert enjoyed his year and made many friends. 
1 was always very conscious of not favouring him 
‘and think asa result | as overly strict with hi 
Tukily he doesn’t remember having a bad time, 

‘So many memories come flooding over me as 
I write this. I met some Wonderful people and 
Shall always remember them with great fondnes. 

After my wonderful year at Silver Stream I 
taught at Nipawin for a year and then went on to 
Calgary where T met my future husband, Mel 
Shaw, We married in 1961 and our children, 
David and Susan, were born there. In 1966 we 
travelled to Toronto with a Rock and Roll Band 
that Mel managed, called The Stampeders. Ihave 
always assisted Mel with his work and we had 
Some great times with the Stampeders over 10, 
year period, We were able to travel to many parts, 
{of the United States and Europe and met some 
fascinating people 

‘We are stl in the entertainment business in 
record production and music publishing. Our 
most exiting project atthe moment isa Broad 
‘vay Musical that Mel has written and that we are 
in pre-production on. 

‘Our children ate both happy in their careers 
Susan isa stills photographer for movies and 
David is a musician who has lived in London, 
England forthe past four years. 

My brother, Ear is Vice-Principal of Tisdale 
Junior High School and his wife, Elfreda, isa 
repstered nurse. They have two children. Debbie 
ismarried and she and her husband, Jim, have a 
Tittle gn. They lve in British Columbia. Shayne, 
Eatl’s youngest, is just finishing high school 

Bert ie Curriculum Co-ordinator for the 
Dept. of Education in Sask, and he and his wife, 
Fran, tivein Yorkton. They havetwo sons, Joel is 
[Band Adam is 10. As of August of 1987 they wll 
bbe moving to Papua, New Guinea as missiona~ 
ines forthe church. Bert will each ata Teachers 
College there. 

‘Carol and her husband, Dennis, tive in 
Southey, Sask. where he i vce-principal of the 
Southey school. Carol is a Teachers’ Aide on a 
part-time basis. They have two children. Darcen 
4s ust finishing high school and Lynne is 13. 

‘Our parents, Duncan and Mil, wil be cele- 
bratng their SOch wedding aniversary on July i, 
198. They have ved in Langenburg, Sask for 
‘over 20 yeats, Dut still have many friends in the 
Tisdale area 

‘My year as teacher at the Silver Stream School 








willbe cherished memory for me and if 1 had 
the time or space I would direct my thoughts 10 
tach individual child, now obviously an adult, 
find stress how important he or she Was to me 
‘Thank you, Silver Stream! 


CECIL AND MARIE SIMONS 
submitted by daughter Ann 

‘Cecil Arthur Simons was bora in England in 
1807, He eame to Canada, and precisely, to Sas 
ketchewan in 1917. After working at various 
places in Saskatchewan for about one and one 
half years he applied for a homestead, the SE 
34-48-14-W2in the RM of Connaught, This and 
inad been previously purchased by Stanley Mould 
in D7. Cel took over the quarter in December, 
191. 

He stayed on this quarter section until 1922 
when his house burned down. He then disposed 
Df this property and purchased the SW 28-48-16 
W2. Later he also purchased the SE 28-48-14 
we. 

in 1937 he married Mary Grace Coulter. They 
continued fo farm this half section of land until, 
1946 when they rented out the land to Tink Cou= 
Iter and moved to Aldergrove, B.C. 

Cecil sutTered from very severe asthma and it 
was on his doctor's advice that he moved 10 
British Columbia. Contrary to what we know 
now, they advised chat a damper climate might 
alleviate the problem. After spending three years 
in British Columbia the family returned to 
Pontrilas, There, in 1950, they purchased the 
Ponitilas Hotel 

“After {wo years in the hotel business, they 
sold it and returned to the farm. However, in 
1953, with three children soon going into high 
School, the local Armley School only going to 
trade VIM, and school buses stil in the futur, 
they felt compelled to move to Nipawan. Ceci 
continued to farm the land until 1960 when he 
Sold it to Jack Boxall 

‘Cecil's health continued to deteriorate and 
the last three years of his life he had to have an 
bsyeen tank in his homte at all imes. He passed 
favay in 1968, followed by Marie in 3972. Of the 
‘Sx Simons children, only Amn, Mrs. Garry Bar~ 
‘os, continues to livein th aes. Lyleand Leslive 
in British Columbia, Garry in Regina, Sask 
Rosemary in Winnipee and Barb in Saskatoon, 
Sask 

‘Cecil was a quiet, gentle man whose greatest 
love was for the land and he truly believed that 














the cultivation of the earth was the most impor 
tant labor of man. 


‘TOMMY SIMPSON 

‘Tommy was an Englishman who homestead 
ced the SE 24-48-14-W2 and also owned the NW 
1-48-14-W2, He was single anda good friend of 
Jack Smelts as they had gone to school together 
in England, They had land in the Carlea area 
aidacent to each other, 

He was a forest ranger for many years and a 
ood friend of Jack Berry as they both worked 
forthe Department of Natural Resources. When 
heeft this area to move to Hudson Bay, Sask. in 
1945 he sold his land to Allan Smelt. 

“Tommy wasin the Canadian Army, Everyone 
spoke very highly of him 

"About 1985 he went back to 
ie, 








gland where he 


RICHARD SINGLETON 
submitted by Roy Nicklen 

ick Singleton was Mrs. A. E. Nicklen's 
uncle and was one of the fist setters at Armley. 
He homesteaded the SE 6-48-14-W2 about 1906, 

After building a log cabin and doing 
improvements he got tite to his land. Like many 
others he worked inthe logeing and milling of 
timber at Crooked River, Peesane, et. 

He sold his quarter to A. E. Nicklen and then 
headed back to England where he seems to have 
dropped out of site and touch with the family in 
Canada, 


LORNE L. SISSON FAMILY 
astold by William 

Dad left Cavanville, Ont. in 1910 and worked 
in Oxbow, Sask, for one year. In 191 he came 10 
the Riversione District aud Filed on a homestead, 
the NE 3-48-18-W2, His brother Bruce filed on 
the other quarter ofthe same half as Tam living 
toda, the SE 3-48-15-W2. The country was all, 
bush but Dad bought some oxen and broke land 
forall the homesteaders around. He mostly got 
{rain to feed his oxen in payment. 

‘When the first World War broke out, Dad 
enlisted and went overseas where he was 
‘wounded twice and returned in 1919. He recived 
‘4 Miliary Medal and was a Corporal. 

DDad’s reason for coming west was that there 
was family of five boys and only a smal farm so 
he followed the saying “Go west young man.” 
Dad's nearest neighbor was Ed Richards with 
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just apath through the bush a mile away. Tisdale 
was 25 miles aay and was the nearest town 
‘where he could get supplies which meant a two~ 
{day tip by oxen, The nearest church was the litle 
‘Anglican Church at old Ridgedale but was t00 far 
to drive with oxen, 

They had a good ball ear which they called 
“the Carrot River team’ before the 1920's and 
practised in the River flat, Dad took in ll the 
School picnics and played ball. By working out in 
harvest every fall, Unele Bruce and Dad acquired 
a threshing outfit in 1921 and every fll threshed 
forthe neighbors. 

In 1929, he married Mary McRae of 
Ridgedale. He bought Uncle Bruce's quarter, 
row our home quarter the S-E. 3-48-1S-W2, 
They had two children, myself William born in 
1931 and a daughter, Lols born in 1935. 1 was 
smatried in 1986 to Lorraine Hamel of Bjorkdale, 
Sask. We have two boys, Batry and Hal. Lois 
was marred in 1954 to Alan Roney and lives in 
Moose Jaw, Sask. They have six children, five 
boys and one girl; Murray, Debbie, Larry, Brian, 
David and Micheal, Dad was a Pool member and 
a director ofthe Armley Co-op store. Dad pa 
‘away in 1967 and mom in 1974. They both were 
buried in the Ridgedale cemetery 














WILLIAM (BILL) SISSON FAMILY 

was born May 5, 1931 right here on the 
homestead. I got my grade Ito VII education at 
the Riverstone School. I then began farming with 
iy father in 1948, T was marsied in 1986 0 Lor~ 
Taine Hamel in Nipawin. We moved into our first 
hhome in April 1989. Our oldest son Barry was 
‘orm in une 1959 and Hal was born in November 














‘of 196, 1 started doing carpentry work in 1968, 
fand worked for Beaver Lumber out of Melfort 
From 1969 ¢o 1973 I worked for Ea Baumgartner, 
after that I started doing carpentry work on my 
‘own time, Barry started farming with mein 1980, 
‘Weare sill farming together today with the help, 
‘of Hal in the spring and fall 


BARRY SISSON 

Twas born June 25,1959. [took my grade 110 
Xil education in Ridgedale, After I graduated in 
1977, [farmed with dad until the fall work was 
done and then went out 10 work forthe winter. 

tn 1980 I started farming with dad and also 
took on rented land fom Alf and Betty York, 
‘which Dad and [sill farm today. 

1 was married in 1984 to Debi Bustinski of 
‘Tisdale. Welle in Ridgedale but plan to move 10 
the old Wan, Mcintyre homestead this summer 
10986), 





HAL SISSON FAMILY. 

Tleft school atthe age of 6 in May of 1978.1 
went to work for Intemational Harvester Com= 
pany til the fll of 1978, I then went to work for 
"rairite Fatdecks til che spring of 1979 when I 
sweat back to work for LH.C. 1 got married on 
Sept. 29, 1979 in Tisdale to Karen Clift, daughter 
fof Robert and Dorothy Clift of Tisdale. 

We lived in the Tisdale district until June 
1984, Our firs child was bora on Feb. 18,1980, 2 
daughter, Andrea Rae. I left LH.C. inthe winter 
ff 1979 and went £0 work for Tisdale Motor 
Rewinding. Our second child was born on April 
4,198, a son, Andrew Jay. [then inthe summer 
(of 1981 worked for Case Equipment and I worked 
there until November of 1982. Our third child was 
bom on Jan. 20, 983, a son, Aaron Clay. I then 
in August went to work at Kiewitt Atkinson 
Commonwealth and Ramsey (K-A.C-R.), the 
[Nipiwan dam project. In June of 1984 we then 
‘moved tothe Village of Ridgedale, where we live 
in Harry Dezura’s old house. I work at Caries 
Dehy Plant as an operator but 1 hope to farm 
with my father and my brother Barry inthe next 





BRUCE SISSON 

‘Bruce was bora in Cavan, Ont. on Aug. 12, 
1890 to Edwin and Olive Sisson. He was the third 
chi in a family of seven, The family farmed 
there. In 1910 Bruce came out west 10 the 
Riverstone area where his older brother Lorne 
had come to take up homesteading. He fled on 








SE 3-48-15 W2 and the two brothers lived 
together in the home established on Lorne’s 
(quarter the NE 3-48-15 W2. 

They both became efficient at baking bread, 
hunting wild game, gardening and washing 
clothes, A lot of cards were played in their home 
with th surrounding bachelors joining them. In 
the early years they had a Marconi Cabinet Radio 
wwth to ear phones, Many visitors enjoyed 
Imusic, news or plays when they were there. Many 
Mories were exchanged amongst the early 
pioneers. 

Bruce was an Ontario woodsman and a very 
excelent hunter. There was a small stream run 
ning between the ewo pices of land and was their 
water supply 

Te was springtime and Bruce was doing some 
much needed house cleaning after a long cold 
‘inter, He had made several rips dovin to the 
Tver bank with his evo pails, geting enough 
‘water for washing. On his last trip down he 
‘stopped long enough to have a drink, filled his 
two pails and ashe stood up, there ony eight feet 
way on the othe side ofthe stream was a huge 
brow bear standing erect looking quite puzzled 
at this thing standing as erect as himself, The 
breeze was in the wrong direction for the bear to 
smell Bruce and the speed with which Bruce 
tlimibed the bank must have startled the bear. 
Bruce charged into the house, closed the door 
and very quickly checked his rife. There was no 
window on the river side of the house. Bruce 
pened the door and there he was, as Bruce 
described later, standing six to seven feet high. 
Hee stopped when the door opened. Bruce knew 
that an animal that size would have ro be dealt 
‘with quickly and accurately, the heart and the 
‘yes being most vulnerable, 

‘So without hesitation Bruce fired three times, 
hitting the three targets only twenty feet away. 
‘Te Dear crumpled in its tracks. 

‘Everyone in the area went to see this huge 
‘beast and of course everyone had a piece of beat 
meat (0 take home, In summer time there was 
Just no way to Keep that much meat 

The bear's head measured twenty inches from 
certo eat Bruce had hung the hide on the wall of 
his house to dry a bit so he could send it to a 
{end in Saskatoon as a trophy. The hide was 
hanging lengthwise along the wall, @ front and 
hind leg up on the roof and the other two legs 
touched the ground, The Height 10 the root was 
seven fect, 

‘When the friend in Saskatoon got his trophy, 








he wrote to Bruce to tell him it was a Kodiak 
‘Beat, very unosual for this largest species of bear 
tobe so far south. 

arming and clearing the land was done with 
‘oxen at frst and many trips had to be made to 
‘Tisdale for supplies. When horses were pur 
chase, the trip svas much faster. They bought a 
Threshing machine in 1921 and so were able (0 
thresh for surrounding seters. Bruce hated a 
lot of grain with four horses ona large wagon box 
known as a grain tank 

in 1929 he returned to Ontario and took up 
farming on the family farm. On March 1S, 1930 
he martied Janet Tippett. They continued to live 
fn the farm for some years, 

Bruce was a real hockey fan and enjoyed 
listening to games on radio. Later he enjoyed 
‘watching the wresting matches on television. He 
was always an avid gardener 

‘Brie passed away Dec. 19,1962 and is buried 
in St Johns cemetery in Ida, Ont. 

“Janet lives in a Senior Citizens Home in 
Peterborough, Ont 








BERT AND HAZEL SISSON 
submitted by Mildred Staples 

‘Oscar Bertrum Sisson was born to Edwin and 
tive Sisson Sept, Il, 1892 at Cavan, Ont, the 
fourth in a family of seven, He came west 0 
‘Oxbow, Sask. in 1912 and worked for Mr. Gal~ 
lowas. The following year he came north to this 
area where his brothers, Lorne and Bruce had 
hhomesteaded previously 

‘He came by train via Regina, Saskatoon, 
Prince Albert and then to Tisdale. At Tisdale, 
you could hite a livery to bring you out to the 
Riverstone District for $$ and by this method he 
reached the home of his brothers. Though Lorne 
thought he made a poor choice of land and tried 
to distade him, he filed on SW 13~48-15-W2 in 
1914, Tt was 160 acres of bush, swamp and large 
sloughs of water. Ashe walked down the trail, he 
passed the spot where Manlius School sites. He 
Hopped in to chat with the carpenters, Charlie 
Harvey, Tom Rowe and Mr. Wilkenson, who 
‘were inthe process of erecting the school 

eople already secled in the district were the 
Ed Richards, Al Ramsden, W. MeCorriston, 
‘Tom Rowe, N. Van Blaricumn and John Bread~ 
ners, Actos the road, Fred Rowe became their 
closest neighbor. During the next three years, he 
spent is ime between the homestead and work 
ing out for Bill Howlet of Ridgedale or back at 








(Oxbow. He bought a house and had it moved, 
keeping it in-use until 1942 when a new one was 
built The first log barn was built in 196 and used 
‘uni 1933 when a large new hip roof one was built 
by Bll Over. 

The first breaking was done by Lorne and 
Bruce with their oxen while Dad was spending 
‘only part ofthe yeas her. In 1917, he had saved 
‘enough money to buy his own horses and began, 
his own farming. 

Mother as born Hazel Edna McRac, 
daughter of William and Sarah McRae at Glad 
Sone, Man. on June 25,1898, one ofa family of 
1 In May i910, the McRae family wth eight of 
the children, came by train from Gladstone 10 
find the house they were to move nto had burned 
tothe ground the dey before, Arriving in Tisdale, 
they stayed a the Campbell boarding house until 
‘another home could be found in the Fern Glen 
District. They had brought three carloads of 
machinery, livestock and furniture which had to 
be unloaded and looked after until they were 
settled in their new home. They stayed on the 
Dempsey farm for three years, 

n1913 they moved tothe Preston district near 
Ridgedale where they became involved in the 
activities of the area, There were church services 
held in the school and Mother played the organ 
fora number of years. Grandma McRae and the 
‘older girls became members of the Women's 
‘Auxiliary when it was first formed in 1920 and 
‘Several remained as members ofa W.A. wherever 
they located. At the afternoon meeting forming 
the W.A., the group were invited to stay for 
supnerby the stident minister, Oskar Knott. He 
made macaroni and cheese and a dish of rabbit 
fd chicken, Mother wasa’t excited about trying 
these new dishes, thinking they were strange face. 
During her time at Preston, she spent a term 
teaching at Sandhill Creek School. Many happy 
tvenings were spent in house partis and dancing 
‘with Mother on the organ and Lorne Brown on 
the violin. The whole McRae family were musical 
land they always had an organ and other instru~ 
ments, They learned t0 dance all the old time 
dances, an art Mother passed on to all her own 
family” It was at these house partes chat she met 
ert Sisson 

In October 1920, Mother and Dad were mar- 
ried in Melfor with Rev. Patterson officiating 
land Mrs Patterson asa witness. The weather was 
‘beautiful and they drove to Tisdale with horse 
and bugay, leaving at 2 A.M. (0 cateh the $ 
‘o'clock train to Melfort. Jimmy Young had the 
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livery stable and looked after the horse until they 
resummed. On ariving back in Tisdale the follow. 

ing night, they were met by handfuls of rice in the 
face and enough noise 1o scare one half to death. 
Gn hearing of the wedding, Mother's uncle, 
Milton Smiley, who had land bordering Dad's, 
‘zthered his friends and decided to give them @ 
welcome home. 

“The year Following their marriage they expe: 
rienced one ofthe worst floods inthe history of 
the Carrot River. A boat was put in atthe knoll 
just north ofthe buildings and went all the way to 
North Armley School site where Dr. Ktcley rsi= 
Ged. He was called to the Farm for the birth of 
their first child, I as the custom forall births to 
take place at home and seven of the eight children 
trrived in the same way. During this lood and 
ceeding ones, neighbors took refuge with 
‘Mother and Dad when animals and people had to 
‘be moved to dry ground. 

‘Clearing and breaking the land was hard 
work, an axe was the only tool available and a 
‘ery necessary piece of equipment was a stone for 
Sherpening it, Dad had a large circular stone 
fabout 15 inches in diameter. It was held in an 
‘upright postion, partially submerged in a ree~ 
{angular box on a stand, It was fixed with some 
Sort of a crank that you could turn. The box 
contained Water and as you turned, the stone 
made a cirle, getting wet a5 it revolved and 
Sharpening the axe that was held firm agains it 
Hr also tad smaller stones that would go in his 
pocket to take to the bush with him for emergen: 
es, The axe occasionally hit a stone that reared 








its head making gouges in the blade. A second 
(quarter of land, bordering to the east, Was pur~ 
‘hased in 1929 from Max Burmister. 

‘Mother bad received a cow from her folks for 
‘a wedding present and this began a business that 
was increased over the years. Hundreds of cans 
Df eream were shipped by train from Armley to 
pay for needed groceries as the family grew. It 
tvas real progress when a Creamery came t0 
‘Tadale, a'much shorter distance to Keep cream 
sweet than Shoal Lake, Man. A lean-to was built 
on the side ofthe log barn to accommodate the 
cattle, Stall floors were made of loys fattened on 
fone side and laid close (ogether. Monday was 
train crushing day. Mr, Ed Richards had a grain 
frusher and farmers for several miles around 
Wwould take their grain to Richards to be trans~ 
formed to feed forthe animals. Many times they 
‘would not be finished to come home by dinner 
time so Mrs. Richards must have had a lot of 
taxtras at her table those days. A log hen howse 
‘was erected with a large cloth window to the 
South for light and some air circulation. There 
was just a dirt floor and wooden apple boxes for 
hests, One morning at feeding time a number of 
hens were found dead with their heads pulled in 
tinder the bottom log. To our chagrin, it was 
Giscovered a weasel had been busy duting the 
night sicking the blood from the precious layers. 
Every spring hens were set with about 1 eggs and 
watched carefully for theee weeks until they 
hatched. Then it was the duty of family members 
te feed soaked bread, boiled exg or cottage cheese 
to the growing family as they wandered around 
the yard in search of food, They always had to be 
rounded tp and tucked in safely each night. Pigs 
trere often housed in a straw stack and a page 
‘wire of poe fence bulla distance around them, 
{ving them a good pen to roam around in during 
the summer. One drawback was that mother pig 
bften chose to deliver her young, well Back in & 
tunnel where it was private. No one was brave 
tnough (0 craw into the hole for inspection of 
the new brood: 

'AS long as there was bush close at hand, Dad 
cet huge amounts of wood each winter and pled 
them in the yard close tothe house. Then nearer 
Spring they would have wood saving “bees” 
‘where each would go fo the neighbors and help 
fut the poles into stove wood lengths. Mr. Ed 
Richards had a saw with an engine for power and 
he would make rounds in the district cuting the 
wood. Every home was heated with a wood bu 
Ing cook stove and very likely atin heater as wel 
























































joined by a string of pipes. When the wood 
supply was exhausted on his own land, Dad used 
to haul huge four horse loads of wood from 
Sordan, River in winter time. Mother packed 
‘quantities of food to last forthe three day tp, 
Dad loaded the sleigh with sheaves and oats and 
at 6 AM. he would leave for Bert Wright's 
home, Bert spent a good deal of his time cutting 
wood and would have i piled ready to load. Dad 
but a small cab on the sleigh and equipped it 
with litte home made stove to Keep warm on his, 
trips. He often talked about Bert’ sour dough 
pancakes and the tea you could float a spoon on 
They were good friends and the warm bed and 
hospitality outweighed any complain he had. 

Everyone had a log ice house near by to keep 
things fresh, Dad used to cut ice Blocks on the 
river and pack them neatly in rows several blocks 
high. Then he would cover them with plenty of 
saw dust, This would last well over the summer. 
Later he made a storage compartment in the 
center about four feet high, lined it with shelves 
Sand double doors to Keep the cold in and heat 
‘ut. The ice was packed around it and it Kept 
food cool. Finally we graduated to an ice well It 
was a hole at least four feet square and dug down 
Six or eght fet deep. Bepinning in early winter, 
Dad put blocks of ice down there and then filed 
ie gradually with water so it would freeze solidly. 
‘litle compartment was built on top with a door 
bigenough fo enter and sitacan of eream directly 
fon the ioe, As the ice melted in the heat of 
Summer, the water had to be baled out. In the 
fall, the block off would often float and it was 
fn cery experience tobe standing on the ice and 
have it nearly fp over on you. The systems were 
all replaced in 1951 when elciriity came to the 
farm and a deep freeze and refrigerator were 
purchased 

“There were plenty of water holesin early years 
where livestock could be watered but it meant 
“riving the livestock to water inthe winter. Dad 
‘made large lat bottom galvanized snow melter, 
Setiton stones inthe side ofa small rise, fenced it 
‘vith poles to protect it from animals and covered 
JA fire was built under the lower end where & 
partial lid opened for the cate co drink. Huge 
Toad of snow blocks were hauled on a do-more 
cach day and after the animals drank, the melter 
twas refilled with snow and the fie rebut co melt 
for the next day. The fire had to be stoked 
Continually and on one occasion Glenn and T 
‘vere to refill with four foot lengths of wood. 
‘After euting it with @ buck sav, we decided it 

















should be split, He held the wood upright while I 
wielded the axe, When ie went to fall ove, he 
made a grab (0 hold it and I made a quick swipe 
tvth the axe. His middle finger bore the brunt of 


the blow and he sill caries the scars. 

[A deep dry well was dug inthe early years of. 
hhomesteading. Dad made heavy plank tank the 
Szcof awagon box, tohaul water from acreek to 
the north, or the Carrot River. A pail was 
ftached to @ long pole handle and water was 
baled into the hole in the top. He would back into 
the well, palla wooden plug from the back end of 
the tank and Jet the water ran into the well It 
‘would last for a number of days, being drawn 
‘ally by pail and windlass and put ino a rough 
forthe animals. In 1933 Bert Wright, who was 
helping Dad on the farm, dug a small pond with 
horsesanda “sip”. well was dug by hand near 
itwhere the water would soak through, making it 
eset to draw forthe livestock, Mr. E. G. Groat 
had 2 rag line and dug a larger pond afew vears 
later. A sill larger pond was dug in 1958 and 
water Was piped to a watering bowl and to the 
bars. A cistern was put in the house in 1942 and 
for the housewife it seomed the answer 10 a 
‘dream, By 158, being abe to turn atap for water 
‘was beyond compare. 

‘Farming was done with horses so colts were 
raised on every farm, Grandpa MeRac had stal- 
Tons that he sed to travel around with, stopping 
fver wherever there was bed and a stall inthe 
bar. Dad prided himself in his horses and brag 
ged a litle about four full sisters he raised fromm 
‘ld Topsy, He always seemed to have harness to 
repair inthe evenings. Hehad alome made stand 
{ornold it firm, waxed his own thread and an aw] 
made holes t0 run the needle through. He was 
“always fussy about keeping the harness in good 
shape 

‘One year one ofthe horses kicked Dad inthe 
knee and hie hobbled eround in agony for weeks 
and months. The doctors couldn't seem to do 
‘uch for him, Someone finally suggested he go 
{oa doctor in Winnipeg who Was chiropractor. 
Dad questioned the expense but, with Eric Nic 
‘ols helping with farm work, he fel things would 
be eared for and went by tain. The doctor took 
tne look atthe knee and std “him out." He put 
itback in place and hed him come back the next 
day for a treatment. How happy we all were on 
his return to see him walking without pain 

Tike all other homesteaders he had small 
machinery at frst, plough, disk, cultivator, drill 
fnd binder, all necessities. He had a horse drawn 











‘mower and rake for putting up hay, a good del 
of it wild slough grass, [twas raked into rows, 
then bunched and coiled with a piteh fork and 
lots of elbow grease. When it was cured, it was 
hhauled in by hayrack load and stacked in larger 
Jong stacks inthe feed yard close to the bara. A 
hay knife was used in winter seasons to cut off 
portions to fed the animals. He found an easier 
Inethod of putting up the feed by using a do- 
more. It had a flat bottom on skids with «false 
Front, A chain was attached tothe front and lay 
fon the bottom, extending over the back and the 
hhay was piled on to make a large stack shaped to 
‘withstand the rain, Then crowbar was anchored 
in the protruding chain and held firmly while the 
hhorses were putin a forward motion. The whole 
stack of hay slid off into place and the perfor 
mance was repeated until the haying was done, In 
the ensuing years, a square baler and bale wagons 
‘were used to put up a much better quality tame 
hhay. The automatic bale loader made the whole 
routine soem like play when compared with a 
pith fork, His frst tractor was a W30 Interna— 
tional purchased in 1940. His first car, a second 
hand 1926 Chev touring, was purchased in 1928, 

"The work was hard but fall brought extra long 
hours with harvesting and winter preparations 
Stooking and threshing time required extra help 
and several men returned many years. Lorne had 
fa threshing machine, so Dad worked with bim, 
teach supplying men and racks, Lorne had a 
bunkhouse on wheels with four double bunks 
and a tin heater, It was part of the harvesting 
equipment and if it happened to rain, was the 
Scene of many poker games. If there wasn’t a 
franaty in the field, Dad had the job of hauling 
the grain by boxfull into the yard. 1 think he 
ould shovel grain faster than anyone I know. Tt 
Took two af us to shovel back in the bin. Even, 
then he was back with another load before we 
had the dust cleaned from our nose and caught 
four breath from the Tast one. In 1945, he and 
Tome bought a bull moose to haul the bundles 
from the field to the machine. This was a big 
help. Men were searce in the war yeas, and with 
this machine, less were needed. In 1951, the 
thange was made toa combine and much ofthe 
hard work of binding, stooking and threshing 
were completed in one operation. Other 
Inachinery and tractors changed drastically over 
the years as wel. 

Glenn helped Dad with farm work from the 
time he was able to handle horses. While cultvat— 
ing, the year he was I, he ad arun away with 














six horse outfit. He had half the horses 
Unhitched, preparing to come in for supper. The 
flog scared them and they made a few circles with, 
Glenn hanging on to the tongue. He was badly 
tet and bruised but lucky to be alive. It was & 
Shattering experience for Dad. 

‘Each fall Me, Zoboski had a ear load of flour 
come to Armley. It was alittle chesper off the car 
find with a big family anda litle extra money in 
the fall, Dad used to get 10 or 12 one hundred 
pound bags. With no where to store them, he Ly 
boards aeross the upper sll of a bin full of newly 
thresbed oats. The oats heated and the flour 
labsorbed the fumes. Baking after baking of 
bread was a disaster and the family even grew 
tired of bread pudding. The yeast did not work so 
it was frustrating for Mother who could bake 
food bread with her eyes shut. Someone sug~ 
ested that she try the sour dough or culture 
method of yeast and she was so happy to find it 
‘would produce a good loaf again 

‘Each fall was the time for a search through 
the Eatons catalogue. After a load or two of 
train were delivered to the elevator, taxes, twine 
fad harvest expenses paid, an order was made 
fut for clothes for the Family. The list of neces 
Sites was long and occasionally something five 
Tous was added. Mother used go over and over 
it, stroking out here, cutting back there and 
bringing it doin othe sizeof the money that was 
alloted to her. Many times she had 0 cross off 
things for herself when the money ran out 

‘There was alwaysa barrel close othe stove all 
winter long. Each night after schoot it would be 
Filled with snow and would melt with the heat of 
the stove. This was the water supply for atleast, 
hal the year, Bath night was always hectic for 
large family’ but_no one seemed to complain 
About the second hand water. Seemed like the 
{youngest had first chance and then one after the 
‘ther down the ine, adding alittle hot water each 
time another body entered. A round tub was 
placed beside the tn heater and you made sure 
fou bent over in the right direction when either 
ntering or leaving. A. large Teather tick kept 
Several of us warm during the cold winters. We 
were lucky fo have no allergies. Coal would come 
ito Armley by the carload and somehow word 
got around so that everyone would go and get a 
foad off the car, It was always a litle more 
‘eonomical than if it had to be unloaded into @ 
Shed and reloaded from there. A bit of coal 
‘overnight Kept things from freezing too solid 
‘ten you would breathe on the window pane for 














several minutes to make a litle round peck hole 

Tn the depression yeas there were often men 
who came by asking for something to eat oF 
Tooking for Work, Mother and Dad always made 
room for one more atthe table even there never 
was a surplus of food 

Te was never easy Fora pioneer mother with a 
large family and few conveniences, There was 
alvays baking, cleaning and mending tobe done. 
Dad wore flt socks with low rubbers over them 
and two pais of mitts. Seemed they wore out 50 
quickly. Mother stated kniting a mite once and 
the thumb pointed up instead of down, Everyone 
laughed at her so much she put her needles away 
and that mitt never did have a mate. Chuming 
butter was time consuming and she supplied 
some bachelor neighbors, Paull Morant always 
‘expressed his displeasure in no uncertain terms if 
his crock wasn’t ready and waiting. Eggs were 
packed in saw dust Tor th trp to town to buy 
‘roceries. Coal ofl was always onthe list forthe 
Tamps or lantern and we used to wonder why Mr 
Zoboski would waste a gumdrop to cover the 
pouring spout. What an improvement when the 
‘as lamps came into being 

‘A big garden was always planted, Mother had 
a terrible time to make a straight row so a length 
Of binder twine was salvaged to end the problem, 
Potatoes went in with a plough and were dus the 
same way. There wee lots of wild berries close at 
hand. Blueberries meant an outing with neigh 
bors forthe drive north tothe sand ridges. Salt 
pork or canned beet were a customary food 
before the days of the deep freeze. Pork was 
fried, placed ina crock and covered with its own, 
fat Ti wasa change from salt cured. Chicken and 
dumplings were a reable stand-by. During har- 
vest it was the housewife’s duty to do all the 
chores and have huge meals prepaved on time. 

The first radio was a Philco battery operated 
fone with Band C dry cells and a wet cell It was 
purchased from Axel Berquist in Ridgedale. A 
Hist was made of favorit programs so none were 
missed. The Happy Gang, Chicago Barn Dance 
with Lulu Belle and Scotty, Ma Perkins, Fibber 
‘McGee and Molly and Amos and Andy were ll 
favorites, Dad was a Toronto Maple Leat fan 
and Foster Hewitt brought the games alive for 
him. The battery could not be wasted asi had to 
be taken into a garagein Armley for are-charge, 
‘When it was low, it was only turned on for the 
news. After TV's were available, both Mother 
and Dad enjoyed thelr favorite programs on it, 




















sports being a great attraction for Dad and music 
for Mother. 

‘There always seemed to be time for fun to. 
Often after meals we would have games of "I 
Spy"" or “Hide the Thimble.” There were card 
tzames after work was done, a game of eribbage 
Was great practice for out arithmetic. The family 
was Targe enough for ball games on summer 
evenings. Everytime there was good music on the 
radio, everyone danced, 

‘There were times when Dad longed for a trip 
“back home" as he would say. He and Lorne 
‘went back by trainin 193 to see their mother who 
was dying of cancer. Mother and Dad both made 
4 trip by tran in February 1047 and attended a 
ricce’s wedding at that time. They flew down to 
the funeral of their brother-in-law in 1948 and 
took time to visit alot of Dad's Family. Again in 
1983, he and Mother, and Lorne and Mary 
‘motored down east and had a glorious trip visit 
ing al their relatives. They talked about it Tor 
months afterward, soit was an etsy deduction 0 
realize twas @ once in ther lifetime indulgence in, 
pure pleasure, 

Dad Became a school trustee in 1921 and 
remained on the Board for 18 years, a record he 
Shared with Mr, C, Morgan. The Christmas con 
cert was such an exciting time for everyone. Dad 
‘cut thebig tee for years and setitup in the schoot 
or hal. 

‘Dad was a charter member of Sask. Wheat 
Pool and in 1974 received aS0-year plague for his 
loyalty. During Homecoming celebrations of 
1980, he received a plaque fr his contributions to 
education. He was the only one of the 1914 tax 
payers to still be residing on the same land for 
Celebration year, ‘These recognitions are trea 
‘ured by senor citizens, 

Dad loved hockey games and when he was 
sent as a delegate to @ Trustee convention in 
Saskatoon, he was able 10 attend a game, He 
never saw the red light come on, The 0-0 score 
was abit of a disappointment. 

Mother never belonged to ladies groups 
although there was nothing she loved more than 
to be with a group of women, laughing and 
having fun. They celebrated ther S0ch wedding 
anniversary in 970 and their SSth in 1975, Moher 
‘developed severe rheumatoid arthritis in 1965 and 
‘unl her death Jan. 2, 1976, she suffered untold 
pain. Dad lived a healthy 88 years and passed 
Away Nov. 8, 1980, Both are buried in Ridgodale 
Cemetery 

“They left legacy far richer than the land or 

















‘any sum of money. They were an example of 
hardworking, fun loving and caring parents, who 
shaped our valdes, For above all they lived a ie 
ff Ronesty and dedication to their family of 
cit 

‘Olive marred R, Wallis. Mildred married Jim 
Staples. Ida married W. Wallis in June, 19 
They have two children; Brian and Sheryl. Glenn 
‘married Dorothy Cassis. Jean married O. Ws 
lis, Lorrayne marred Don Arneson. Berta mar~ 
ried Harold Breadner. Mel is unmarried, Girls 
histories appear under marvied names, 








GLENN AND DOROTHY § 
submitted by Dorothy Sisson 

“Glenn was the fist son born to Hazel and Bert 
Sisson on July 31, 1928. He lived on SW 13-48-15 
W2 with his parents, sx sisters and one brother 
attending Manlius School just one half mile 
favay. At avery carly agehe helped his dad on the 
farm, He left school as soon as it was legally 
possible to be able to spend more time with 
horses and machinery. He was lucky enough tO 
row up atthe tail end ofthe era of farming with 
horse power (on the hoo. He had enough expe 
Fienee with horses to develope areal fascination 
for them. He still Keeps them on the farm for 
‘ding of rounding up cate 

He skated and did a lot of curling when the 
rink was operating in. Armley, participating in 
tnany bonspiels around the country. Dancing was 
also a favorite form of entertainment. 

“Glenn and Dorothy Cassils were marsed in 
Ipst at Nipawin with Rev. Roe Allan officiating. 

In 19S8 we moved to the SW 12-48-15 W2, 
vel known as the Duford farm. We havea mixed 
farm with Glenn and bis brother, Mel, farming 
together. They have a large herd of Aberdeen 
‘Angus cattle im partnership, and show a tot of 
them at shows and sales. I akes many houts of 
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hard work preparing them for Agrbition in 
Regina, bull sales and fairs. However, it is 
fewarding to know we have been able to sell our 
‘Mock to the United States, England, Scotland 
fand all across Canada. 

‘in 19824 son, Everett, was born inthe Tisdale 
hospital. He received his education at Manlius 
land Ridgedale Schools, In 972 he marred Max- 
ine Coulter and they live at Tisdale, where Ever 
itis in @ business partnership, They have four 
Children; Rosanne boen in 1974, Evan in 1977, 
Rachelle in 1980 and Gavin in 1984, They attend 
Tisdale schools, 


Maxine an vert Sisson, 1972 


Terry, was born at 


In 1954 a second son, 
Tisdale. He took public schoo! at Manus and 
finished high sshool in Ridgedale. In 1975 Terry 
tmartied Donna Munday of Carrot River. They 
hhave one son, Trevor, bor in 1979. They ive in 
‘Carrot River where Terry is employed at a garage 
Sind service station and Donnaisin a Confection 
ty business with her sister. Trevor attends Car~ 
{ot River School 

enjoy gardening and a varity of rafts In 
summer welike fo camp and goon fishing tris to 
the north, Glenn is a member of Saskatchewan 
‘Wheat Pool and spent time a a school taste a 
‘Manlius. Lam a member ofthe Armley U.C.W., 
teceivng a Life Membership in 1982. 





MELVYN SISSON 

Twas born at Tisdale, Sask, the eighth and 
youngest child of Hazel and Bert Sisson, 1 have 
pent all my life on SE I3~#8-15-W2, the land 
HRomesteaded by my Dad in 191. I received my 








public school education just one half mile away 
4 Manlius, with only two teachers, Mr. Ed, 

Klopoushale aad Mes, Thelma. Van Blaricum. 

‘Then began the gruelling experience of getting to 
the bus which travelled Highway 35 taking us to 
Tisdale for high school. Most ofthe ime it meant 
walking the two or three miles and in the winter it 
Seemed ike along, cold trp, 

‘We always had a mixed farm with horse, 
cattle, pigs and chickens combined with several 
sins, By the time was working on the and, the 
‘ays of using an axe for scrubbing or horses on 
machinery, were past and I cannot claim to have 
hhad any ofthe haedships ofthe pioncers. How 
‘ever, we all had to work hard and luxuries were 
Scarve, For nine years I belonged to the 4-H Calf 
(Club under the leadership of Mrs. Mary Kingsley 
and my knowledge and ove for cate grew stead~ 
ily Teven thought I'd like to continue my educa 
tion after grade XII and become a veterinatan, 
That idea had to be abandoned when Dad needed 
help at home and I decided farming would be my 

Tn 1983, a bred Angus female was purchased 
from/J.R. Kingsley and that was the beginning of 
the Royal Angus herd that would expand over the 
Years t include many prize winning animals. We 
‘were able to purchase well bred females from 
Wilf Willoughby of Alameda, Sask. and Joba 
Grant of Edam, Sask. to gradually increase our 
herd. At Regina in 971, Thad the opportanity to 
take an A.L breeding ‘course through Western 
Breeders and it has enabled us to use top quality 
males as well. Nov, 1 am proud of the records 
written by Royal Angus Farm at shows and sales 
inSaskatchewan and Alberta, Bach year since its 
inception in 1971, I've attended Regina Agribition 
‘and during the summer fairs and bull sales we 
prepare animals Tor showing. ‘There have been 

and Champions, Reserve and Heifer Calf 
Champions, Female and Group Champions and 
a Breeders Herd Champion over the years. Vis- 
itors come from England, Scotland, Wales, Aus 
tralia and New Zealand aswell as nearer hometo 
See the cattle. Inturn, Ihave visited some of these 
herds in England and Scotland. Our cattle have 
been sold to several ofthese breeders overseas. 1 
tay to altend the Denver Sales each year and 
enjoy the association with catllemen. Though 
always in competition, they are a friendly and 
energotic lt. 

‘At Agrlbtion one year I learned that a don- 
key was a tremendous help teaching show cattle 
tolead, The dea appealed to me and I finaly was 

















able to find one forsale A harness hooks him to 
ome of oir bulls many times his sizeand he is off 
across the yard, out the lane and back again, 
always on the move, Besides attracting @ Tot of 
attention, hehas been a eal boon tothe business, 
‘liminating many tedious hours of training ani— 
‘mals for the show ring. He has almost become 
‘naman ase listens to instructions and gives his 
unearthly answer co a cal 

T spent terms as Saskatchewan Angus Asso- 
ation President, Canadian Angus Board mem- 
ber, Beef committee of Agribition, Regina Bull 
Sale committee and was on a committee for 
‘World Angus Forum held in Edmonton in 1985.1 
have the opportunity to judge at many 4-H 
shows and summer fairs in all parts of the 
province. I'm a member of Sask. Wheat Poot 
‘where we sell our grain, 

Modern machines, combines and powerful 
tractors with large tillage implements have 
enabled us to expand our acteage and experiment 
‘wth variety of crops. Brother Glenn and I farm 
togsther 90 when I take the cattle to shows and 
‘ales, he looks ater things on the home front. We 
‘Keep riding horses for checking catle, rounding 
them up for vaceination, breeding of moving to 
ifferent pastures 

Farming seems to become more complicated 
‘each year a8 new and varied sprays, chemicals 
land fertilizers are developed to combat the new 
diseases and insects. Animal feeds have to be 
‘supplemented with nutrients to keep animals 
healthy. I snot the same asin the pioneer days 
when crushed grain, slough hay and straw made 
fan adequate dit, You have to like farming t0 
stay with i 

T stayed with Mother and Dad on the farm 
and they were always happy to see progress and 
changes taking place. Mother passed away in 
January, 1976, Dad and I lived together for 
nearly five more years until November, 1980 
Wen. he too passed on. T have continued with 














rain and cattle but due to the work load we hed 
{0 dispose of the swine in 1977. I took over the 
hhome farm when Dad passed away and I stil 
reside here. Now a microwave oven and a dish- 
‘washer make housekeeping aot easier than when 
Mother and Dad had @ wood stove to cook with 
for to heat the water for cleanup, 


KATHLEEN (HEALEY) SKOLOS 
When coming to Armley I was very young, 
rot school age, Ihave one younger sister, DOr 
cen, With my parents having nine girls ad five 
boys I never knew the older ones till | grew up. 

Tt was a very friendly neighborhood we 
‘moved to. No fancy swimming pools ike today 
theriver wasit for us. Our close neighbor was Vie 
Harrison, I oved to play with Alice. With exes 
wwe took, and axle grease, we made some pretty 
rice mud cakes till Vie aught us. He Tet out & 
belle in aloud voice and I left for home prety 
fast, frightened to death, 

Our Dad was a soft spoken man wit fos of 
patience, He always said he raised 1d and never 
Spoiled any. It always made us feel good. He was 
always ready to join in with us in a ball game, 
‘ard games and dances or whatever 

‘We had alot of company witha large family 
and friends. Sometimes you would wonder how 
the food went around. They planted a very large 
arden and canned many many jats oF fruit, wild 
fand tame. As most folks in those days. they 
worked very hard with no conveniences which 
people have today. That made the work day very 
Tong, neighbors were thee to give a helping hand 
‘when needed, but as they say work never hurt 
You. We grew up sttong and healthy. 

{was raised east of Arborfield and worked 
ltferent places til L went to Sherridon, Man: 
itoba, in the late thirties. In 1940 T married 
(Chester Skolos, he worked in the mine, We left in 
1942 for Vancouver, British Columbia, 

‘Our oldest som was born in 1943, That same 
year Chester joined the Royal Canadian Air 
Force. After alot of moves we came to Dehton, 
‘Saskaichewan, thatis where Chester grew up. We 
farmed for nine years on Veteran Assistance land 
(V.L.A.) with good crops we had it pad off and 
lef for the west coast again, We have lived on a 
farm in Aldergrove since 

‘Our daughter was born in Tisdale, Sask. in 
1947, another son in 1950 at Tisdale, then Colleen 
the Youngest in 1954 at Rose Valley, We also had 
tjaht Children's Aid Babies ill they found homes 
for them. They brought much joy to our home. 





























We sil see some of them. Our family was active 


in sports also 4-H. 

Roy married a girl from here. They now live 
Jn Kimberley, B.C. They have one daughter, she 
has one seat of University at Edmonton and she 
‘works thre forthe summer. 

Starla has her Bachelor of Education, She 
ander husband Vie Kowal ive in Kelowna, B.C. 

‘Our son Murray. was with the Canadian 
acti Railroad (C.P.R.) and was burnt badly at 
18. He passed away at the age of 2 in I97L 

Collen is single parent now and lives at 
Canal Fats, B.C. She has two sons, Chet and 
Grant. She works as a Host at the Hot Spring 
near Invermere, B.C 

‘We have always been very active in Legions. 
have my Te time membership with the Levions 
‘Ausilary there and work with the United Church 
women (U,C.W.}. We also belong to Elks, Ito 
the Royal Purple. So with our Lawn Bowling and 
‘Carling we are kept busy, We love all sports, 

‘Last spring we had a tree weeks cruise in and 
around China and Japan. What a. wonderful 
holiday that was. We love to visit the prairies and 
0 often, Life has been good to us, 








ALBERT AND FLORENCE SMITH 
‘AND DAVID SMITH. 
‘submitted by David Smith 
‘My father, Albert John, son of John and 
Mactha Seuith, was born in Birmingham, Eng 
and on. May 19, I873. My mother, Florence 
Louisa Cooper, daughter of Joseph and his wife, 
whose christian name 1 don’t recall, was bora 
also in Birmingham. My mother was born on 
at, 5, 1872, 
My parents were martied in Birmingham on 














Nov. 23, 1895. My father was a machinist. My 
parents had & family of six children. These were 
Hubert Horatio, born Oct. 20, 1896; Herman 
“Augustus, born April27, 1898; Eee, born June 8, 
1900; Ralph Lesie, bora May 26, 1903; David, 
bore April 10, 906 and Sylvia, born Apri 3,1, 
(Gee Stroet history) Hubert, Herman and Ralph 
are deceased 

My parents, with their four eldest children, 
emigrated to Canada in 1903, embarking on & 
Shipin Liverpool, After a bref stay in Montreal, 
the family moved to Toronto, where ony father, 
after some time spent in secking work, found 
fmployment with Canada Foundry. This was 
wwere I was born, 














Dad had come to Canada, lured by the pub- 
lity given in those days to the wonderful oppor 
tunities that existed in Western Canada for those 
‘who wished to own theie own farm: 2 160-scre 
homestead for S10. He never stopped hoping for 
‘this, 0 in 1908, we ind the Smith family consist~ 
fing now of Dad, Mother and five sons between 
the ages of two and 12, onthe station platform at 
Tisdale, Sask, begin what was to be a number 
of yeats of "homesteading ife™ 








“The homestead on which my father had filed 
vas 8miles north and four miles east of Tisdale, 
Technically, it was described as “the N.E. 
quarter of Section 38, Rangel, Township 47, 
‘West ofthe Second Meridian. 

‘My parents had very litle money on arzival in 
Tisdale, I'm not sure of the month of theit 
arrival, but Tthinkit was autumn. T was ewo years 
fold and remember nothing of that first winter, 
1908-09, but I believe that we spent iin Tisdale 
‘with Dad making living saving firewood with a 
Small stationary engine and buzz saw which he 
hired, It must have been a rough winter, 
especially for Mother, accustomed as she was (0 
life in large cites such as Birmingham and 
Toronto, However, Dad worked hard and we 
made it until spring when we moved out to the 
homestead 

There waiting, was abundant hard work for 
Dad, Hubert and Herman, The reader wil recall 
that in order “to prove up" (obtain a clear title to 
the 160 acre homestead), 30 acres had to be 
‘eared and under cultivation in three years. In 
those days, most of the settlers, certainly those 
‘with limited means ike my father, had to-do this 
clearing (cuting ou willows, poplars, spruce, ete 
by the roots) with an axe. In case of heavily 
‘wooded quarter sections like ours, this was slow 
work 

(OF the years 1909-13, 1 remember litle. 1 
understand that for five months or so, Dad 
‘worked in the bush atthe logging camps at Ba 
Tock, 29 miles east of Tisdale which were owned 
by Mr. Hugh Blackburn. Dad was a sawyer 
which means he felled trees, using a cross-cut 
Sai, He was paid S1aday or $26 per month and 
no work on Sundays. He also received his meals 
fn a bunk in the Bunkhouse, 

‘Back home in spring, the business of clearing 
land, acre by acre, continued. We acquired a 
team of oxen, Lawney and Red, and a Is inch 
Wide furrow plough. By chismeans they managed 
to have the raquired 30 acres under cultivation 
By 19, Dad "proved up" his homestead and it 
was outs, remember litle or nothing of all this; 
T'was five years old. I seem to have © vague 
recollection of the fact that Thad a litde sister 
She arrived in our house on the homestead in 
April Ii. Mrs. George Sciltoth, the grand old 
matriarch and mother of the large Schiltroch 
family, assisted ax midwife a Splvia's birth 
Afterwards, according to mother, Mrs 
Schiltroth addressed me as follows, “Well 
David, I've brought you a rubber dot”. 























“Time continued its relentless onward march in 
Waterfield, as elsewhere, Dad and I'm sure, 
‘other parents, worked very hard “lobbying” 
ferm unknown in those days) the right people in 
faneffort to get a school in the area. They finally 
Suceeeded, The Waterfield School, a one room 
building, was opened in 1912, 

‘Our first teacher was Mrs. Teale, who stayed 
for only a few months. Sometimes there were 
fps in the school year in those days. [seem to 
‘call hat Mrs. Teale's successor was Mr. Ross, a 
rather young man. I remember litle of my frst 
two teachers. I do remember the third teacher, 
Mr. Perey Riddle. He was @ married man, an 
Englishman, strict and a good teacher. I believe 
that Mr. and Mrs. Riddle lived in a house rented 
from Me. William Perkin. Mr. Riddle was with 
‘usa full school year from 914-45 

“There was a Miss Krocker who taught briefly 
at Waterfield some time in the teens but I don’t 
Temember her very wel 

‘Our next teacher, if my memory serves me 
well, was Miss, FE. Morgan, a pleasant yo 
woman. She too, judged by my very youthful 
Standards (I was 10), was a good teacher. We 
Tiked her, I certainly di, at any rte. Miss Mor 
fzan was with us at Christmas ime in 1916. havea 
Tovely git from her, a book signed in her own 
hand and dated Christmas, 916. The book is, 
“Little Lord Fauntleroy” by Mrs. Frances 
Hoddson Burnett. I loved that book and sil do. 

After Miss Morgan left us, probably atthe 
end of June, 1917, came Miss Marion Munro, 1 
Femember her as another pleasant young women, 
dnd. a good teacher. She as marsied, later, 10 
Fred Berry. 

‘Next was Miss Grace King who was to become 
iy sister-in-law, [belive that Grace was our 
teacher daring the years 1918-19, 

"After Mise King, unless my memory plays 
tricks, came Mr. Harvey although it seems to me 
that there was a least one young lady who taught 
ts between these two teachers. Mr. Murray 
Harvey, a very pleasant 21-year-old chap, from 
Ontario. I believe that Murray stayed only from 
arly March to June 30,1922. He was very good 
feacher and weall liked him, Hedid a good job as, 
far as | was concerned. He ‘got me through” the 
‘grade VIII Departmental Examination with quite 
Fespectable marks, AC this point I can hear the 
Fear saying, and quite reasonable too, "Well, 
to pass out of grade VIII even with quite respect 
fable marks at the age of 16, can hardly be 
‘eseribed asa brillant performance”. Very cue. 























1 had, however, written the grade VIM finals 
three years ealier when I was 1.1 seem to recall 
that then they contained 14 subjects. I failed 
Arithmetic. Iwas never very g00d in mathematics 
{and art. To fall even one subject in 1919 meant 
Fepeating the year. I quit school but went back in, 
1921-22. 

‘Mr. Ira Clark was there when I went back, I 
believe he came from Birch Hills. He, (00, was a 
food teacher and he worked us hard. By now I 
was keen to further i school so the next year, 
tackled grade IX, Four other students joined 








me; Emma Benson, Norma Sproxton, Elizabeth 
Maiden (Silver Stream) and one other whose 
fame can’t remember, Thad another good year, 





‘vith even better marks than those obtained in 
grade VIIL. However, that marked the end of my 
‘career in Waterfield. Grade X was not offered 

‘Alter finishing grade IX in June, 1923, 1 
helped with the summer work and harvesting. 
"Then, with my cousin Leste Smith, newly arrived 
from England, I spent the winter at Mr. Freder~ 
iek's logging camp at Mistatim. In the spring I 
returned home. 

‘Another summer helping around che farm, 
then about mid August, 1924, I went ‘o Carndulf, 
Sask., where I worked for Mr. Bill Thompson 
during harvest, threshing, stooking and briefly 
running a binder and driving a bundle rack, That 
fended in early November. Mr. Thompson paid 
te my wages, SIBQ, which seemed a vast sum to 

1 was anxious to go back to school. Herman, 
who was out in Vulean, Alta. knew this and ina 
Teter to me, suggested {come out there for there 
‘was a good high school. I did so and Alberta has 
been my province since 

T started grade X in Vulcan Highschool on 
Nov. 4 1924 and stayed until September of 1926, 
avery happy time, Grade X and XL went well but, 
Tailed arithmetic in June. However, [passed the 
‘August “supp init, just in time to be admitted 
to Calgary Normal School in. September 
‘Another happy time ensued. Tenjayed the course 
and took part in several extracurtieular activities, 
Gramates, "The Gilbert and Sullivan Operetta” 
‘and I even tried debating 

‘Emerging in June, 1927, with a teaching cer 
tifieate, 1 was fortunate to be accepted as a 
teacher in Peace School, 12 miles northwest of 
Vilean. The salary was $1000 per annum, with 
$50 added for being school janitor. teacherage 
was provided, Thad 13 students. 

‘spent 1929-31 in the nearby village of Ensign, 








The school was also a one-roomed school with a 
teacherage, It was much larger with 31 students. 

‘My work at Ensign ended in June of 1981 and 
taught with T, “Pete” Couttsin Stavely, Peehas 
been a good friend ever since. I was in Stavely for 
seven years and very good ones, three years a5 8 
teacher and four as principal. In June, 1938, 1 
resigned and spent two years ai the University of 
‘Alberta, graduating with the degre in Bachelor 
of Arts. 

‘After sometime as YMCA War services 
Director, I joined the RCAF as an education 
officer and spent some time in that capacity in 
England during the war, a good experience. My 
rank, when it was over, Was that of Squadron 
Leader 

T took the prinipalship of Wainwright High 
‘School for one year and then went back to U. of 
AA for two years. 1 graduated in 1949 with two 
‘more degrees, Bachelor of Education and Master 
of Education 

In September of the same year, 1 joined the 
staff at Strathcona High School in Edmonton. 1 
stayed there many’ years and became very fond of 

‘Scona’’. On loan ta, the Department of 
National Defence in France, 985-57, [taught the 
children ofthe RCAF personel, a wonderful two 
years. Another interruption and a challenging 
fone, 1967-68, was when [aught asa substitute at 
lot A. relied in 197 

My ld years of retirement have for the most 
part been pleasant. 1 have travelled falrly exten 
ively. 1 was in Columbia briefly, Britain, 
France, Florida and nine winters in New Zea 
Jand. The first winter, their summer, was part of 
aarnine-month tour around the world. T need 
hharly say that I love New Zealand. 

never married but I maintain contact with 
my family, Erie and Sylvia remain. 1 have 23 
nephews and nieces. At79, 1am in fairly good 
health, God fas been good to me end Lam 
thankful 








HUBERT AND GRAC 
TOM AND FLORENCE KING 
submitted by Ferme, Joyce, Ian and Eunice 

’As [began contemplating the writing of this 
history, a task I might add, foisted upon me by 
my siblings, I was in no way prepared for the 
flood of memories evoked as my mind wandered 
down the years. I trust my memory has not 
played me false, However since the main partic 
pans of this story have long since gone to their 
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feward, who shall gainsay? Hastening to set it 
down I think ofthe song writer: 

In dreams I drift trough the twilight haze 

Home tothe snes of my childhood days. 

‘To hear again when lights are low —” 

‘My Dad, Hubert Horatio, ist bora of Albert 
and Florence Smith of Birmington, England, 
‘ade his appearance on Oct, 20, 1896. He was 
‘named by Grandma and thus began her lights of 
fancy regarding names, Grandpa duly presented 
hima at the Registration Office to record the 
birth, That name was just too much for the 
Registrar, who took no pains o cover his mirth, 
Just over a year later another son arrived and 
Grandma. promptly named him, Herman 
‘Augustus. Grandpa was again dispatched to the 
Registration Office. Under protest L assure you. 
(Once again the Registrar hooted with lauabter 
and Grandpa returned looking black 
(Grandma's special word for anger.) When a year 
fr so later another son was born, Grandpa 
febelled; no more outlandish names! Grandma 
{id not give in easily, however she was wise 
‘enough co know when she was beaten. He was 
‘named Eric, Period. Through the years as two 
tore sons and a daughter arrived they were sen- 
sibly named, Ralph, David and Sylvia, This snot 
toimply that discord reigned, No, Poppa adored 
his Florrie. Poppa came from a family of boys, 
wo used to regale one another ater dates, with 
Stores oftheir gris? behavior. Now, Grandpa 
‘enjoyed their foolishness but when pressed toadd 
his contribution to the fun, his stock answer wat 
“"Plogre has pure gold stamped on every link 

T will pass quickly over the years from 1896 10 
1914, They have been recorded by those who 
remember them beter than I, although I come 
from a line of storytellers and the events were 
told and retold over the years. The agony of 
Aecision regarding the immigration to Canads. 
‘The seting for a time in Toronto, in 1903 at 
Sunnyside, now a part of downtown Toronto 
‘The trade of their property in 1908, as a down, 
payment on a half section neat Tisdale, and the 
fave here, The disappointment ofa heavily tim= 
bered piese of land and their eventual setling on 
f homestead in the Waterfield area, the NE 
535-47-14-W2 in 1909, Then came the hard years 
‘when Grandma managed alone while Grandpa 
‘worked in the sawmills of Prarie River and Orley 
too, I believe, Dad often spoke of the frezing 
cold trips to Forester to Barber's store and the 
ost Office at King. Iwas there he first met the 
irl who years later became his wife, Grace King. 


























I remember Dad's aocount of those trips behind 
the slow plodding oxen, of being so cold he 





‘would run back the way he had come hoping the 
‘xen would continte on home, only to ind om his, 
Fetura, the oxen Iying in the oad. I'm sure by the 
time they had been prodded into rising and mov 
ing agsin Dad was warn if only from exaspera 
tion, Dad was only 1 atthe time being the eldest, 
he tried to take Grandpa’ pace. 

‘Grandia was a good christian lady and a 
good mothe. She taught her boys and gir Bible 

ciples and early set their feet firmly down the 








straight and narrow. About this she was ada 
tant, She requzed each boy in turn to sigh the 
Abstinence Pledge. The old, Family Bible, 
passed from eldest son to youngest son, and now 
in my brother's Keeping, bears witness to this 
fact. 1am told she had trouble getting one of her 
boys to sign but she never gave up until he t00 
‘capitulated. He must have taken after her though 
because he became quite = martinet himself, 
brooking no opposition from his own boys. AS 
far as church goes, she had less success with 
Poppa, He seldom attended although he put 20 
‘opposition in her way, and faithfully drove her 
there, and returned for her later. 

“The years passed by and Dad worked for area 
farmers, clearing land or doing anything to earn 8 
few dollars. Dad's first job was for Dudley Cook 
‘Mr. Cook was a character and I hope someone 
‘writes t history to-do him justice. One of the 
many tales to circulate about him concerned 
Dad. Dad loved pancakes, however Grandma 
made them only once a year on “pancake day.” 
Dad was therefore overjoyed, his est morning at 
work, to find his plate heaped in pancakes, 
‘wimming in Rogers syrup. However, a6 time 
‘went by and he was served this fare thee imes a 
day, every day, he soon came to detest the sight 
of them and he was never much enthused when 
they appeared on the menu at home. About this 
time, Dad worked for a year for Grandpa and 
‘Grandma King. Those who knew Florence King 
tell me that she was a wonderful lady and Dad 
spoke of her with the highest regard. There were 
never any “"mother-in-law" jokes told by him. 
Ta later years, when Dad beeane Pastor of vari 
‘us churches, he Would dedicate his Mother's 
Day service to Grandma King along with hisown 
‘mother. So came I9M and the first Workd War, 
Dad stil ont 7, ied about his age, and enlisted. 
He was homte for his first Christmas inservice. 
He was then sent overseas, spending Christmas 
19isin England, 1916 in France, 197 in Germany, 
returning to Canada in time for Christmas, 118, 
Hie fought in the muddy trenches of Passiondale 
‘and being wounded in the leg at the batle ofthe 
SSommé, was sent behind the lines to recuperate. 
For this reason fe missed the bloody battle of, 
Vimy Ridge where so many Canadians died. 
Upon his return, he took up land under the 
Soldiers Settlement Board, just half «mile south 
Of his old home farm, on the SW 36-47-14-W, 

Here 1 must digress and go back to another 
couple also growing up in the early 1880s in 
London, England, Thomas King and Florence 































































Moore met at the Salvation Army Offic 
Training Corp in London where Grandpa played 
teumpet in the Salvation Army Band. England 
twas much iavolved at that time with India, AC 
Fist to protest their trade routes, troops were 
sent there and finally, much of India was annexed 
Under Queen Vietoria. Thousands from England 
flocked there, and missionaries were encouraged 
to 0 also, Florence Moore and Thomas King 
both volunteered to go to India, both went, 
although at different times and were married 
there. For the next 17 years, they served as mis- 
sionaries in Bombay and also in Gujerst, some 
1s0 miles north of Bombay. This was in the more 
southern part of India, in the hot lowlands, 
where famine and discase siruck more fre- 
‘quently, Four children were born to them, Brain 
ard, Dorothy, Daisy and Grace, have no record 
Of the yeas of Brainard or Dorothy's birt, only 
the month and day, however beside Daisy's, 
fame, Mother has written March, 1892, and 
Mother herself was bora in January, 1897. The 
thee older children died during an outbreak of 
chorea and Grandma was not allowed to be with 
them because of the danger of spreading the 
disease, With their only surviving child, Grace 
aso ill, they decided to return to England for a 
furlough at least. Mother lived, but took from 
India in her blood, a tropical disease which would 
in later life cause her much il health, Doctors in, 
England warmed my grandparents that Mother 
‘would never live if she returned to the heat of 
Tadia. They remained in England for two years, 
where another son, Hughie was born. In 1906 
they joined a settlement journeying to Canada 
under the auspices of the Salvation Army, com- 
ing to the Forester area, north of Tisdale. They 
were assigned the NE 22-46-14-W2. One year 

er the fist post office in that azea was opened 
intheir home, Eight years later, feeling that they 
would never be able o pay forthe land, Grandpa 
fand Grandma moved to a homestead in the 
Armley are, the SW 31-47-14-W2. 

‘Mother was ambitious and determined to 
become a teacher. Working for her hoard, frst in 
‘Melfort, and later in Prince Albert, she qualified 
for her Diploma from Teachers College 
Grandma died during the 1918 flu epidemic and 
Grandpa and Hughie lived on alone. About that 
time they lost their home by fire. Put together it 
‘was «crushing blow, Grandpa was plagued by a 
recurring fever, a carry over from his days in 
India, and he never seemed 0 recover com- 
pletely. He tod us 0 many stories of India that 
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to this day 1 am fascinated by that exotic land 
However, of the erible years following his com~ 
ing here he seldom could bring himself 1 speak, 
they hurt t00 much, His later years were spent 
near Snowden, working with Mr. Wim. Read 
there. He passed away in Saskatoon in 1945, 

Uncle Hughie never married. For years he 
worked for The Pas Lumber Co. at the Pas, 
‘Man. Later fe went west tothe Queen Charlotte 
Islands. He enlisted in the Royal Canadian 
Armed Forces during the Second World War and 
served for a time, He passed away in Vancouver 
jn 1960. Mother taught for several years, first 
near Kinistino, and later near home. She bought 
4 lovely riding horse for getting to and from 
Sciool and remember Queen and the side saddle 
‘Mother used. Mother's last school vas Water: 

field and here she met Dad again when he 
returned from overseas. They were married in 
January of 1920. My olde sister Joyee, was born 
in January of 1921, and I followed in August of 
1022. There was no doctor nearer than Tisdale 
and the closest phone was inthe home of Mr. and 
Mrs, Ned Pearse at Silver Stream, Joyce was 
bom at the home of our paternal grandparents 
but when I arrived, Mother chose to remain at 
home, Dad drove the horses 1 Pearse’ to phone 
and upon returning found that Dr. MacKay had 
already arrived. This really impressed him and 
{the obvious advantages of s motorcar made him 
determined 10 own one. 

Tn those early years, people had to be respon— 
sible for their own entertainment. Dad and 
Mother were out-going people and they thor 
‘oughly enjoyed get-togethers. An Amateur The 
trical Group was formed and quite few plays 
‘were enacted. The Fred Berrys and Earl Reads, 
aso Mother and Dad were much involved. 1 
remember in particular, Dad speaking of, “The 
Merchant of Venice” in whic he played lea 
jing role. Dad loved to act and at family gather 
ings he and Uncle Herman would really “get 
going.” They always delighted us. Dim recollec~ 
tions of those far off days remind me of being put 
to sleep on the benches ofthe old school room 
while our parents danced after the plays. Our life 
‘evolved around a small atea: our Grandparent's 
farm, the school, other family and friends. Lite 
was hard, there was litle money, but there was a 
‘wonderful feeling of caring and pulling together. 

Tm November, 1926 my only brother, lan 
Hamilton was born. Dad named him for his 
Commanding Officer in the Army. Dad during 
those years drove a Watkins route and @ young 




















fellow from England stayed with us and looked 
after the stock. His name was Walter Keyes and 
he was a natural artist. 1 still have one of his 
Grawings, my first Brush ith art, am interest 
raintained over the years 

The year 1928, was forever stamped on our 
memory. Dad bought a car. However it did not 
bring the looked for satisfaction for tong. One 
hight Dad ran out of gas near Dick Manton's. 
Here Gordon has helped me immeasurably since 
did not remember the sequence of events that 
right. Gordon remembers the year and of getting 
Dad enough gat from his tractor to get him 
home, Dad walked back tohisear with the pil of 
fas ari, somehow got himself on fire. Probably 
hhe had unknowingly spilled gas on his clothes. 
Maybe he lita cigarette, for he smoked in those 
days. We never knew for sure. No amount of 
efort on his part could put the fire out and he 
Finally resorted to rolling on the ground, which 
didn’t help either. Dad said he faced death that 
hight with nothing left to do but pray. Gordon on 
returning to the house, looked out ofthe window 
land saw a fireball moving in the yard. Realizing 
‘what had happened eran out and threw himself 
‘on Dad smothering out the flames. Gordon and 
Fim took Dad to Grandpa Smith's. From there 
‘Grandpa took his car with Gordon and Jim going 
along. [e was a terrible trip which took most of, 
the night because Dad was burned so badly they 
had to g0 slowly. Dr. W. J. Magwood had 
practice at Ridgedale then and they took Dad 
there, Dr. Magwood and Mrs. Grieves took eare 
ff him in the Nursing Home. No one expected 
him to Five. The skin left his body and arms in 
large patches and he was there for months. 
‘Though young at the time, I can sill remember 
the kindness and help we received. Our family 
wea debt to Gordon we can never repay. Dad 
Tooked so different when he returned home and 
hhe was changed in many Ways. He nevet was 
‘again the carefree, happy-go-lucky man 
although he retained his Sence of humor. His, 
‘lose call with death sobered him and he thought 
‘more on spiritual lines, The car, 21926 Chevrolet 
‘Was never used much, it had los it appeal. Soon 
the Depression was upon us and there was no 
money for gas. The body ended up as one ofthe 
infamous Bennet buggies, drawn by a team of 
horses, that bridged the years from wagon to the 
Second War years, with a much improved econ 
fomy. Armley was our nearest town and post 
office but we seldom went over there, Miami is 
far more attainable now then Armley ever was (0 








tis. One of out rare trips to Armley stands out in 
my memory, Tt was inter time and Dad hed 
built a cab, one of the fitst around, which was 
{quite comfortable sine it hada small stove init 
‘One Saturday afternoon we all went to Army. 
‘On the way home it was already dark and the 
horses for some reason crovided tothe right, The 
fab went over a small embankment and upse. 
‘We wore al spilled willy-nilly, groceries and al. 
Dad had enough presence of mind to fing the 
agallon of kerosene that was stored somewhere in 
the back, and also to hang onto the reins. We all, 
Scrambled out none the worse but the cab was 
fuined. While Dad gathered up the mess, Mother 
fwrapped Joyce and 1 in blankets, and carrying 
Tan set off forthe nearest farm whieh was John= 
ston's, They took us in with open arms and 
‘warmed us up before we continued on home. 
Mrs. Johnston used to tellme that she had chosen, 
‘my name, Evidently when Dad told her he had 
another daughter she said, “You must call her 
Ferne Elaine.” And so 1 was 

During the 1930s, Grandpa Smith opened a 
small county store and post office builtin their 
hhome. The few necessities were much nearer 
hhow. It was no supermarket, having only the 
Staples instock. Grandma had a counter of her 
own where she sold dres lengths and remnants 
bordered from Eatons. That was our only dress 
Shop. We were able to get the Kerosene for our 
lamps there and gas, of course, One of those ol, 
high aas pumps stood by the road. It was pumped 
by hand unit the rpquested level of gallons 
appeared in the tankPabove. In those days you 
Feally saw what you were getting! Tim Staples 
called periodically to fill the underground stor~ 
fge. Grandpa drove a Model T Ford truck for 
Supplies and to Armley on Mondays and Fridays 
forthe mail, Fora few years Iwas a post git! of 
Sorts myself, I caried mail to and from Wen, 
Perkins who lived with his second wife near the 
Sciool, Older folks distinguished the two ladies 
by calling the first one Mrs. Fat. Since the present 
fone wat a very roly-poly, jolly lady, 1 often, 
‘wondered as tothe size of Nes. #l. Mrs. #2:made 
‘wonderful fudge, — my only payment — , but 
considered quite adequate, for we seldom had 
‘andy. [also carried from school for certain of 
four more popular girls, leters to their boy~ 
fiends. These I would pop into the mailbag 
Grandpa's, and who was the wiser? [never told! 

Everyone burned wood to heat their homes 
back then and I remember Fred Rumble coming 
with his wood sawing outfit to cut up the piles of 














trees, All the neighbors got in on these “wood, 
‘cutting bees”. As Lremember Fred's engine was 
Stationary one, mounted on sleigh runners. It as 
fquite large, and water cooled I think, since 
Mother would have a boiler of water hota the 
old wood cooksiove, ready when everyone 
rived 

‘We were growing up. Every teenager knows 
that their parents are rather dum and we were 
no exception, However, we respected, and stood 
rather in awe of Grandma and Grandpa Smith. 
Grandma especially was our source of knowledge 
land she had time to devote to us that our hard 
working parents did not have. From her, Joyce 
and I learned to cook and Keep house sincé one of, 
‘uscleaned house for her each Saturday morning. 
She also undertook to give usa sound sex edu 
tion, something quite unigue in those far off 
days. “Boys” she would declare, “‘think of one 
thing only.”” At that point, her post Victorian 
Reticence would take over’ and words forsake 
her. She would then point dramavially ata cer 
tain part of our anatomy and declare, “That.” 
Bless he, she taught us beter than she knew and 
{ot our part we istened. I could wish that every 
child have a grandma ike her. She was vey witty 
land friend of mine tells me that he used to hide 
nearby when Grandma visited his mother. He 
dida't want to miss che fun. Poppa was a man of 
few words but he much ‘enjoyed Grandma's 
antics. can stil se him in mind’ eye, seated in 
his favorite chair, wedged beeween the table and 
the old up-right, wind-up gramaphone in the 
tiny parlor, working at getting his pipe going, and 
listening delightedy to all that went on. How 
Grandia hated that pipe, bu in spite of repeated 
attacks she was never able to banish it. "He is a 
Quiet ‘un’.”, she would say, hinting darkly at @ 
‘Stubborn streak hidden under his quiet exterior 
(Grandpa loved to ead and and in his spare time 
‘would sit in the parlor, poring over huge volumes, 
‘of Shakespeare and Henry VIIL 

‘Dad continued to farm fora few years but his 
‘heart wasn’t init. Finally he rented the land and 
helped Mr. Ashdown as a lay preacher. He also 
helped organize and build the Bible School at 
‘Two Rivers. We continued to live on the farm, 
and the thre of us attended school at Waterfield 
There are far too many memories of the old 
Schoo! and those of us who attended to set down 
here, 50 I'll mention only a few. Te had not then 
ben! moved to the baseline. Lean conjureit up at 
will even yet as I walked the mile north, red lard 
Tunch pail swinging. The white and grees familiar 








building, south side ll windows, with the Union 
Jack snapping in the wind from the pole out 
Front. The old well pump with the handle point 
ing heavenward, that wasa very unreliable source 
of water. The lite entrance hall with the crock- 
fry water cooler and cloakrooms on either side 
Un those days they didn't trust even our outer 
slothes together). The classroom with its double 
Seats where sometimes the shy boys were sent t0 
Sit with the gts for punishment, a penance never 
feted out to the bolder ones. i remember Billy 
Gee especially hated that and would sit half on, 
half offs share ofthe seat, bee ed. Later when 
{saw him at Dundurn, Sask, looking so smart in 
his Royal Canadian Naval Uniform, he had lost 
all of his shyness and was popular withthe girs 
‘We tolerated the lessons, enjoyed the games, 
cxpecially softball and worked ourselves Into & 
Irenay of excitement over the Christmas cc 
‘A good part of our youth was left in that cass 
room and we leaned much more than the lessons 
which were the reason for our attendance, How 
those of us who walked some distance envied the 
Henry Schitroth children their close proximity to 
the school! Our two and one half mile trudge 
Seemed long especially on cold winter mornings. 
Mac and Emma Schiltroth lived close to the 
School also and having no family at fist, they 
Sometimes took Joyce and 1 home with’ them 
‘overnight, That was a teal creat as were her 
Sandwiches, Emma would pile raisins and wal 
ruts between thickly buttered bread — pure 
ambrosia tous then. Later we drove a horse and 
foboggan but this too had its drawbacks, The 
base ine was one of the main roads to and from 
the sawmills east of Arborfield and sleigh trains 
fof lumber, pulled by horses were a common 
‘ccurance. Obviously they coulda’t leave the 
track which nearer spring built up very high. We 
hated dragging our horse from the track to 
flounder in the deep snow until they got by. The 
Leather River flat about one-half mile long 
Seemed always to hide at least one of these 
‘unpleasant surprises, We finally walked. It was 
Tess hassle 

There is one couple I remember with fond 
recollection from our een years, Frank and Mar~ 
jorie White, Their home was always open to 
innumerable young people for skiing parties and 
skating on the iver. 1am amazed in retrospect, at 
thelr tolerance when everyone put on thei skates, 
in their warm Kitchen. The linoleum must have 
taken a terrible beating, Frank never erew old in 
Spirit and he understood kids. Marjorie for her 
































part, made the best cocoa and cookies Ihave ever 
fasted. Life would have been very dull indeed 
without the fun times we shared in he big kitchen 
fon thee farm, 

Summer Camp at Two Rivers was about the 
only holiday we had, and a chance to mest gris 
fand boys from surrounding areas. Many a 
Fomance begun there, blossomed and resulted in 
‘marriage later on. 

‘As we grew older, Mother taught English a 
day or two a week, at Two Rivers Bible Insitute 
Then in February, 1938, our youngest sister, 
Bunice Grace was born, With all we older ones 
about, she was spoiled rotten, something that 
never seemed to hurt her in any way except she 
keenly missed ws as one by one we let the home 

‘One summer camp romance that lasted was 
bewoen Joyce and Bert Jackson, of the Floren 
tine District. Sometimes when he eame t0 see 
Joyce he brought along hs older brother, Ed and 
iis too grew into serious attachment between, 
Fi and I Bert and Joyce became engaged before 
he left for overseas with the Royal Canadian Ait 
FForce in 1942, a5 Lieutenant, where he served 
wnt the war ended, Ed and I also became 
engaged in 1942 

[Ever since the besinning of the war in 1939, 
Dad had longed to be withthe Servicemen. He 
was too old for active service but in October, 1942 
he moved our family to Dundurn Camp, where 
hhe had built a Lodge under the Soldiers and 
Airmens Christian Association, a home away 
from home for the boys and gies stationed there 
The place was always full with the Boys and their 
wives, who came to visit for awhile before the 
bors were sent overseas, Dundurn was the last, 
sop before leaving and we saw many a Convoy 
pull out. I was there only one year for in 
November, 1943, Ed. and 1 were martied and 
returned to Tisdle, Joyce helped with the work 
there until Bert retuened in 1948 and they were 
married in August of that year. Joyce, [an and 
Eunice are all very musieal and there was always, 
Tots of singing in our home. They stl sing trios, 
whenever we are fortuante enough to get 
together. Joyce played the piano at schoo! all 
through the years that Mr. Zado taught, for he 
‘was very interested in musi and Mrs, Zado sang 
beautifully. Eunice isthe most accomplished of 
all She sings inthe Chorus and also the Quartet 
Of the North Battleford Chapter of Sweet Ade~ 
lines and does much of the music arranging for 
the group, Ian and Eunice completed their edu 











cation at Dundurn, with the exception of 
Eunice's Grade XII, which she took a Caronport 
High School 

“Ate the war, Dad had the Lodge moved into 
Dunduen and it remained his headquarters untl 
his death from cancer in 1957. The summer 
‘months were spent at ther cottage on Stony Lake 
at Rig River. Dad also started a eamp there for 
thildren of the surrounding areas. The lat few 
yers before his death, Dad joined the Shan— 
{ymans Christian Association and visited lumber 
‘camps in the noth. He also served on the board, 
of the Northern Canada Evangelical Mission 

‘Mother stayed on in her home at Dundurn for 
awhile during which time she was a subsitute 
teacher in Saskatoon, Sask. She found it very 
fet and for a few years, she lived as house 
‘other tothe Barte's two girls in Repina, Sask 
The yeas in India began to take ther ol andi 
health plagued her. For a time she was caken care 
‘of ia private homes in Regina and chen in Saska~ 
toon. After a massive stroke in 1977, she was 
‘moved to Sunnyside Nursing Home where, five 
Years later, she passed away in October, 1982. She 
land Dad are both laid rest in the Silver Stream 
Cemetery, lose beside Grandma and Grandpa 
ing. 

‘Joyee and Bert attended Regina Bible College 
and inthe summer of 1946, travelled 10 Homer 
City, Pa., USA for taining prior to going 10 
‘Cuba with West Indies Mission. They remained 
there until Castro took over in 1960 and expelled 
all Americans. They arcved inthe United States 
‘vith only what they could eart in their suitcases. 
Daring the years in Cuba, four children were 
born fo them; Luella, Lois, Bryce and Gloria. 
Tey speak Spanish fluent. Bert had taken & 
Tinotype course earlier in Toronto so he went 0 
‘work for the Hartsville Messenger in South Car- 
bina and Joyce, a secretary, worked there aso 
‘hey sd it was like getting marred again with 
{our youngsters thrown in. Bert also pastored a 
church nearby t Red Hill near Camden. In 1972, 
the Mission asked Berto return and head up the 
printing department, so the family moved to 
Miami, Florida. Luella (Paul Tripp) lives in 
Scranton, Pa. and has three children: Justi, 
Ethan and Darnay and a chosen daughter, Ni 
‘ole; Lois (Hans Kehlenbrink) lives in Kiel, Ger 
‘many and has two girls, Sylvia and Rebekka 
Hyer is attending Dade College in Miami a 
Gloria works for Air Florida. 

My brother, lam, first began operating heavy 
duty suipment for Alex Wilson of Tisdale. For 



































years he was on maintenance at Cold Lake Air~ 
port, in Alberta. Since then he has his own busi 
hess mostly with highway patrols. Tn 1950, he 
married Irene Hayden, a schoolteacher from 
CCholoeland, Sask, They had four children, War 
fen (Brends) make their home in Calgery. Their 
children are Cammy, Derrick and Candice; Lyle 
(Diane) live near Kelowna with son Jerad and 
Linda (Randy Taylor) live in Saskatoon with 
their two children, Daigen and Sacha, Hughie 
passed away in 197 at age 18 

unlee (ook her nurses’ taining at Saskatoon 
City Hospital, worked therefor atime and later 
in Public Heaith at Nipawin, Sask. She married 
Ronald Melvor of Maymont, Sask, a chartered 
accountant and moved to Meadow Lake, Sask 
residing there for many years. Their children 
Ross and Shanon were born there. They now 
live in North Battleford, Sask. Eunice worked as 
Director of Welfare north of Meadow Lake and 
more recently, as Co-ordinator of Home Care in 
the Battleford area. Ron has his firm, Melvor, 
Eaket and Partners. Ross attends university in 
Saskatoon, Shannon isin grade X. 

"Ed and I, Ferme, have farmed for the last 42 
years inthe Florentine District. We are the only 
tones who stayed put, We have two children, 
Elaine and Tom, Elaine (Maynard Clarke) lives 
in Eston and has two boys, Jay and Chris. Tom 
(Ricki Murray) lives in Regina 

Two years ago Ed and bought a home in 
Tisdale, although we still return tothe farm for 
the summer months. I has been a good life and 
wehave been greatly bles. 

So ends the Chronicle of our family. 
proud of every one of them. 


Tam 


ERIC SMITH 
submitted by his brother David 

Like his elder brothers, Erie went “out to 
work’ Ftst he worked for farmer at Forester, 
but he soon found his way to Mr. Blackburn's 
sawnill at Bannock, Then, after two years or so, 
he went wth Mr. Blackburn to Prince George 
B.C, where his “boss” had now begun opera 
tions. While there, he married Ethe! Blackbura, 
niece of Hugh Blackburn. 

Tn the late 20's, they moved to Trail, B.C 
Where he worked inthe huge smelter of Consol 
dated Mining and Smelting Company for 36 
years. They had 10 children, Dorothy (Mr. 
Wilk, Westearth) of Vancouver and Terry who 
lives in Prince George. 
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Ethel died on Aug. 18,1975, Bric now lives in 
Parkside Home in Prince George. Inthe autumn 
(of 1983, he had a sight stroke, 


HERMAN AND EVELYN SMITH 
‘submited by Daryl (Smith) MeFarlane 

‘My father was born in Birmingham, England 
in 1898, the second of five boss. Five years later 
he came to Canada with his parents, Allert and 
Florrie Smith. The fist Five years were spent in 
Toronto. In 1908, they moved 10 Tisdale, Sask 
and a short time later loaded all their earthly 
belongings on a neighbor's wagon and made the 
25 mile journey to the Waterfield District where 
they lived as a family during his growing yeas. 
‘The family included his brothers Huber, Eric 
Ralph, David and a sister, Sylvia. 

‘My father worked for a numberof yeas near 
Stavely, Alta. a5 a farm hand and had many 
treasured memories of the friends he madein that 

3. His youngest brother David later joined 
him. During the years they spent together there, 
special bond was formed that lasted the rest of 
their lives. 

In 1930, my father married Evelyn Grant, a 
Melfort girl, TheieHouse of Dreams” was & 
ltd three roomed bungalow, well bull and cosy 
‘This litle house had two Features its credit — 
anice array of kitehen cupboards and an indoor 
bathroom — luxuries that every home didn't 
hhave in those days. This house was remodeled 
‘ice during the Years we lived there, o accom= 
tmodate the family of three girls, Daryl, Audrey 
and Bety (se Hull history). Itstands now, empty 
fnd grey, in the middie of  summerfallow field 


























fon the benk of the Leather River. But of the 
humerous houses we lived in since, I'm sure 
hither my sisters nor I would say any of them 
have been more “hom 
hood home in Waterfield, 
7, Daryl Olive, was born in 1992, in Tisdale 
Hospital, an honor not bestowed on ether of my 
sisters, as tome deliveries were the usual thing in 
those days. I believe Mrs, Ernie Horney, «neigh 
bour lady, came to the house to nurse our mother 
land ssssted th local doctor in deliveries. recall 
the thrill of excitement, when on a cold winter 
night, we would hear the distant roar of the 
{doctors approaching snowplane (the only engine 
Sound we ever heard during the winter), and feel 
fssured thatthe morning would bring news of a 
little neighbour having made his or her debut 
during the wee, small hours of the night. 











My earliest memories are of the second winter 
of my life, spent "in the bush” at Bannoch. 1 
emember' my mother pulling me on a small 
hhandsleigh, tl pines on ether side, and of seeing 

‘These winters spent logging inthe bush were a 
harsh, uncompromising way to earn a living, to 
‘which many ofthe early pioneers of 25 to 30 years 
previous, were indebted, as t provided the sole 
Incans of preserving ther families from starva— 
tion during those frst early winters. A generation 
later it was sill providing an opportunity for 
teenage boys 0 “try thei wings away from home 
for the firs time, and young men to supplement 
their still meagte ving on the farm. 

‘Soon came the Depression yeas. Being cil 
dren, we had no idea how out folks srimped and 
pinched pennies to buy th bare necessities of lie 
Fnow there were years that, when all was paid in 
the fall we had only the cream cheques, smal as 
they were, 10 see us through the winter. Yet we 
lacked nothing. Mom grew a big garden and 
canned all we could eat, There was always a pig 
‘a steer fo butcher When we needed one. City 
Felatives sent us boxes of clothing and nothing 
tvas wasted — dresses were cut down, coats were 
Tipped apart seam by seam, turned, pressed, 
eeut and mage into new coats, jackets and warm 
SK suits, We had a comfortable home and love 
dnd were always blessed with good health. Our 
shildhood was happy. 

‘Among the many memories I treasure of my 
lite in Waterfield, one is of threshing time. Frank 
and Fred Berry owned a threshing machine 
‘They, with their families of teenage boys and 
irl, plus a neighbour boy of two, comprised the 
etnreshing orew.” Iremember the early moring 
breakfasts — before daylight Mom would make 
big pot of porridge, bacon, ezgs ried potatoes, 
toast and cofte. The gang would troop in out of 
the chilly darkness, conversation rather more 
Sted than at other meals ue tothe earliness 
of the hour. Breakfast was eaten quickly by the 
light of the Coleman lamp, then out they would 
to to prepare teams and racks fora busy day. All 
the biggest Kettles would be mustered to cook the 
meals which were taken tothe field. Our job, as 
Soon as we were home from school would be fo 
Toad our small wagoa with containers of sand- 
twice, cakes, cookies and coffee, and haul it out 
othe hungry crew. The smell ofa balogna sand. 
‘wich still recalls, with @ thrill of nostalgia, the 
mel of tangy autumn ar filed with grain dust 
the growing golden piles of straw, the feel of 





























































stubble pricking bare eps as we made our way to 
‘where the threshing machine was stationed. 1 
think I can sill hear the deafening roar of the 
‘monster, the rumble of the racks weaving their 
‘way from stook to stook, the voices of men 
calling to ther teams. 

(Or social life centered around school and the 
meetings held Wednesday night and three times 
fon Sunday in the little Gospel Hall cast of 
‘Aemles, The big events of the year were the 
Christmas concerts, the school and Sunday 
Schoo! picnics and the yearly conference atthe 
Hill 

wasn’t always easy to get to meeting, Ther 
never was and never willbe anything like Water 
field mud. Often in making the two-mile tcp in 
the open buggy we would be well covered with it 
I remember trips, on a Sunday morning through 
snowbanks #0 deep the leading teams would 
flounder. Our Dad and Uncle Mac Schiltroth 
‘would walk in front to break the way. Spring 
break-up was something else, when fora certain 
period of time the only way to go was through the 
Fields, until the roads had dred a litle, 

[Neighbours would often get together in those 
days. Old and young would enjoy simple games 
sueh as “Spin a Plater,” “Jacob and Rachel” 
and “Ring on a String." Many weeks and much 
‘work went into practicing for the annual Christ 
‘mas concerts, many of Which were succesful, 
ome were not, but the audience was generous, 
and all were lad of an opportunity to enjoy an 
evening together 

Following the termination of my grade X our 
family moved to Arborfield where we stls took 
the remainder of our high schoo! before leaving 
for larger centres. 

went to Winnipes to tran for an RN in the 
Children's Hospital there. Three years later 1 
felurmed to Arborlield where I nursed for a year 
before marrying Allan MacFarlane whom I met 
in Winnipeg. We have made our home in Glen 
Bwan, Sask, since then, We have seven children 
Dorie Lyn is married to Robert Griffin of 
Toronto and they have three boys, Eric, Chad 
and Tavis. Patricia, our second daughter, is 
‘nursing in Winnipeg. Stephen is working on a oil 
rig. Stl in school are Scott, Paul, Garry and 
Beth, We grow grain and operate a stall dary 
(ur life is busy, our family sl in their growing 
years and we have been very happy. Truly, the 
{Lord has been good tous 

‘After their girs left home, Mom and Dad 
remained in Arborfield. They operated a small 














ry and sold milk to anyone who wished 10 
‘come to their door and pick it up. In 196, they 
built a new house on the westside of town, Here 
they lived a short, happy six yea in semi-retie 
ment until Mom died very suddenly in February 
0f 1967, Dad farmed the origional half section of 
land in Waterfield unit 1968 when, due to sick 
ness, he was forced to leave the old home, so dear 
tohisheart, and aso the new home and fiends in, 
Arborfield” Moving to Winnipes, he spent the 
Tast four years of his life with his daughters 
“Audrey and Bethel 

‘Mom and Dad are buried inthe little cemetery 
at Silverstream, their bodies there, but their souls 
in that happy Home with thelr Saviour, where 
partings never come 











AUDREY A. SMITH 

My earliest recollection of the Waterfield 
School is when T was taken there by my older 
sister, Daryl, to a Valentine's Party when I was 
five or six years old. Mr. Ben Zado was the 
teacher and although he had between 40 and 45 
students ranging from Grades Ito X, he encour 
aged younger family members to come 10 schoo! 
for special partes. We also started schoo! the 
Easter before Grade I for what we would now call 
Kindergarten. I remember him as an excellent 
teacher, sti but far 

"He was followed by Mrs. Margaret Bell, Miss 
Vera LeDrew, Miss Gertede Armbruster and 


Miss Vera Rambo who taught for only a few 
months. Mr. Fred Nakonechny came after he was 
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discharged from the army in 1945. The schoo! 
tlisipine had deteriorated somewhat but when 
Me. Nakonechny arrived things changed. He 
matched us around the school yard like a very 
Straggling army and introduced us to physical 
Fitness, He was not satisfied with mediocre effort, 
and challenged uso do our best. After he eft we 
hhad Mr, Terrace Heyhor, Mrs Jolly and Mr Bll 
Klassen, Some of the teachers were Grade XI 
students who had taken a six-week teacher 
taining course and then arrived to teach nine 
grades, Some of the students were as old as the 
teacher. don’t know how they did i but Tam 
‘convinced that the quality of education we 
Feeeived inthe good old Waterfelé School house 
tras as good a that in the modern Facilities we 
have today 

‘Our transportation toschool was skis that our 
grandfather made for us from boards. He soaked 
fhe ends until they would bend and they worked 

ry well indeed. The Whites, Mac and Derr, 
fame t0 school in a litle cardboard caboos 
pulled by a Shetland pony. Our winter entertain 
ment at noon hour was sliding down the big 
wooden slide on pieces of cardboard. The big 
boys built marvelous snow forts inthe corner of 
the schoolyard but we weren't allowed within 
snowball shot of them 

‘After taking high school in Arborfield 1 
moved to Melfort where [took @ business course 
land then warked for five years in the lv firm of 
Cairns and Gale. 1 then moved to Winnipeg 
where I worked again in a law firm until T took 
teacher training and taught Business Education 
ina high school. In 1975, | moved to Portage Ia 
Prairie and operated a sinallcare home for five 
years, continuing to teach night school and sub 
situ teaching, 

Ih 1980, 1 married Sanford Smith. Sandy was 
1 widower with four children and seven grand— 
children, so 1 became an “instant Grandma’ 
‘which T have enjoyed tremendously. We sil live 
in Portage la Prairie, 



























RALPH AND MAY SMITH. 
‘submited by daughters Ruth and Violet 

Ralph Leslie, fourth son of Albert John and 
Florence Louisa Smith, was born May 26,1903 in 
Birmingham, England, He came to Canada with 
his parents and his thee older brothers, Hubert, 
Erie and Herman, when he was six weeks old 
‘They lived in Toronto for five years and then 
moved west settling in the Waterfield District 
‘where they farmed. He had a younger brother 
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Dave and sister Sylvia, After his school years 
Ralph went out to work in lumber camps a6 & 
“Bull Cook?” and became quite adept in culinary 
stills, especially "scones and pancakes”. 

‘Aibert Edward (Ted) and Olive May Nicklen 
immigrated from London, England to Portage 
{a Prairie, Man, where May was born Dec. 30, 
1904, When she was about four years old, her 
mother, May and brother George returned to 
Enelend where brother Roy was born. May had 
fan older brother, Albert, who stayed with his 

ther in Canada during ths time. From Portage 
{a Praite they moved to Armley where Albert 
and Olive nomesteaded. They had the post office 














and a hotelin the village of Armley. May's youn 
{gest brother Sturdee stil owas the original home 
place in Armley. 

“The stories are tld of how Ralph came to 
court May, riding of his fisky, spirited horse 
‘On Jan. 5, 19261hey were married in Armley. The 
bridesmaids were Olive Sims and Sslvia Smith 
and he best men were Hubert and Herman, 
Smith 

‘They lived in Saskatoon, Sask. for a short 
time after they were married. Ralph hited out to 
fun threshing machines and did other farm 
labour. They then setled in Zenon Park, Sask., 
broke and farmed a quarter setion of land. The 
‘old houre and barn are sill there. By 1936, they 
hhad four children; June, Florence, Violet and 
Roy. About this time, Ralph fet called into the 
Lord's work and travelled extensively in his 1937 
Model "A" Coupe ear, doing colportage work 
‘selling Bibles, He then aitended Two Rivers BID 
Insitute for two years. He then became a circuit 
preacher covering five points, Florentine, 
Clashmoor, New Osgoode, Carlea and Water~ 
field until the summer of 1945. During this time 
‘May kept the home fires buraing, having moved 
in 1936 to a stall acreage on the bank of the 
Leather River. twas one quarter of a mile from 
Ralph's parents’ home place and near brothers 
Hubert and Herman who had settled on farms 
close by. Their children Ruth, Paul, Mary and 
Matthew were born hee. 

Tin 1945, Ralph and May moved tothe town of 
Carrot River, Sask. and started @ mission work 
there. During the three and a half years there, 
Martha and John joined the family. In March of, 
1948 Ralphs loaded al our personal belongings in 
‘truck and stared off on a winter road through 
Red Earth and the Pasquia Hills to The Pas, 
Man, May and all the children eame by train 
arriving in The Pas March 4, 1948. AIL 12 of us 
‘marched forth from the railroad station in The 
Pas, on foot, 10 our new home. It was an old 
Ukrainian Hall which served as our home and 
church building for several years, Their youngest 
hil, Jim was bora there in February of 1950. 
During these years Ralph did a lot of home 
visitations and a church was established, In 952 
30 bed hiome for the elderly was constructed on 
the property adjoining the church. By 1956 the 
Eventide Home had been expanded ro house 110 
residents. The old hall had been torn down and a 
new church built. An education wing was added 
inthe ensuing years, 

‘Along with the work in the Eventide Home 














and church, their work expanded to summer 
amps for boys and girls. In 1964, the church was 
turned over to the Christian and Missionary 
Alliance, and in 1967 the Eventide Home was sold 
land the money used 10 support many mission 
fries throughout the world. Ralph and May then 
‘moved to Regina, Sask., where they operated a 
Rescue Mission for dow and outers fora year or 
two, Ralph then went into Shanty Man Mission 
work visting churches, schools, lamber camps, 
jails and senior citzens homes. He also did door 
{0 door visitations in northern Ontario, Man~ 
itoba and Saskatchewan. In May 1939, he fell, 
fracturing his neck and was a quadraplegic, con 
fined to.a wheel char forthe last 17 months of his 
carthly life. He had a vibrant testimony and even 
his handicap did not prevent him from challeng- 

ingall ne me o give their lives to Christ and serve 
Him, 

‘On Nov. 10, 1980, a age77, he went to be with 
the Lord whom he loved and served. Throughout 
All these years May stood behind Ralph and was 
faithful nal he litle things that were needed to 
support the Lord's work, May stl lives alone in 
fone hall of a duplex in Regina. She is quite 
independent, loves her flowers and garden. She 
Keeps very active. She always enjoys family and 
fiends who visit, Their children in order of age 

‘June and Nick Antosh reside in Regina. Nick 
works at Sears and June works part-time atthe 
Bay. They have two children; Darlene and Gerald 
(vite Sue). 

lo and Bob Dous retired in Mirror, Alta 
‘They have four children; Dave (Lorene) have wo 
sons, Rodney aad Stan; Ken (Bonney) have one 
‘on, Kevin; Dan (Judy) no family; and Pea 
(Doug) have three daughters, Amanda, Kriss an 
Claudette 

‘Violet and Li Wittenberg live in Winnie. 
After spending 13 years in Columbia, South 
‘Ameria in mission Work, Violet martied Lui, a 
fetired businessman. She Keeps active in her 
‘church working with the Spanish speaking people 
‘who move to Winnipes. 

Roy and Betty live in Pambrun, Sask. They 
spent seven years in the Fiji Islands as mission 
ares, Since 1967, they have been working on staff 
ofthe Miller Memorial Bible Insitute. They have 
three sons; Dwight (Kelly) and son Tyler; Grant 
and Harvey 

Rath and Adolph Goertsemalivein te. Rose, 
Man. Ruth is @ registered nurse and works full 

















time, Her husband has Multiple Sclerosis and is 
fn invalid and retired from farming. 

Paul and Daisy ive in Calgary with their two 
sons, Kent and Wade 

Mary and Jim Reader are on staf at Prairie 
Bible School, Three Hills, Alta. Jim is a 
‘mechanie and Mary works in'a Senior Citizens’ 
Trade, They have one daughter, Joan and twins, 
David and Dennis. 

‘Mathew and Joy live in Maple Ridge, B.C. 
Mathew works for a steel company. They have 
four children; Leslie, Darryl, Marjorie and 
Bilan, 

Martha and Bud Grusing live at Bragg Creek, 
‘Alta, and both work at the Co-op in Calgary. 
They have two children, Keith and Leticia. 

John and Bev live in Three Hills, John drives 
semi for Bums Company and Bev works atthe 
Toronto Dominion Bank. They have two chil 
dren, Jennifer and Rollie. 

‘Fim and Lynn live in Vernon, B.C. and raise 
rabbit, 

Tihs endeth the Ralph and May Smith tribe 





EILEEN (ROWELL) SMITH. 
Tarrived in Armley the end of March, 1929. 
‘The train was late soit was very dark and water 
everywhere. Grandma Moffat and Mother, 
Andy, Lome and I stayed at the Armley Hotel 
for the night. My father, Jim Rowell, had to 
ross the bridge at Jerry Duford’s place and the 
bridge was under water, soit was hazardous to 
{ross at anytime with horse and buggy. We had 
TeftSatcoats, our home town, a very dry area, co 
c up homesteading inthe north, 
T attended Manlius School for eight years. 
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‘One ofthe darkest days at schoo! happened when, 
the trustes decided we needed to be fenced in. 
We spent our lunch hour leaning against the 
fence and felt ike we were all in jail. Fortunately 
ur teacher, Mr, Dymond, was very sports 
‘minded and we all became very athletic. Walter 
Morgan coached the Armley prs softball team, 
centered us in all the Country Fair Tournaments 
fd we won alot of prizes, This stood mein good 
Stead when I moved east during the wa. [joined 
‘softball team in Toronto and our team won the 
Industrial Championship for Ontario. 

During the war { worked for a British Army 
Colonel who owned four war plants in England 
land three in Canada, We specialized in making 
the Sten Machine Gun. Later I moved to Picker~ 
ing, Ont, and packed explosives for the Depart 
ment of National Defence. 

‘The war over, everyone scrambled to get aod 
in Toronto. 1 martied W. Weldon Smith from 
London, ana force veteran, who took up anew 
career working for the CPR for 30 years, We 
moved to Fort Qu’appelle, Sask. in 1974 and 
Siarted a new operation, managing the Valley 
‘Trlls Motel, 

This allowed me more time to spend with my 
Mother and Father who resided at Yorkton and 
then later Saskatoon (Sherbrooke Centre). Inthe 
hext eight years we had a lot of family reunions, 
‘with my sister, Isabell from Edmonton, Andy of 
Saskatoon and Lome of Fort Qu’appelle, We 
were very glad to be together again as & family. 








FRANCIS E. G. SMITH 

Twas born Dec. 23, 1903 at Orangeville, 
‘Man. nine miles north of MeGregor. I eame to 
Saskatchewan to homestead inthe spring of 1926, 
foing to the White Fox area and filing on NW 
15-82-18-W2. 

spent that summer and winter there return~ 
ing home to Manitoba in the spring (0 get my 
horses, wagon and hay rack. T started back to 
White Fox on April 2 driving my four horses 
roughly 20 miles a day and making overnight 
$Hops at farms along the way. At Sheho I loaded 
ity horses and wagon on the CPR for the trip to 
Nipawin as there were no roads from Sheho (0 
Tisdale at hat time, and going west and then 
north of Melfort, then east again would have 
nade an extra 100 miles o so. 

T had to wait a week in Nipawin forthe river 
ice clear andthe Fert 1 be put into operation. 
Tspeat the summer putting up feed for the 
horses. Then in the fall T came to Healy's at 

















‘Armley, who I had known in Manitoba to look 
fora job threshing. I got one with Cliff Healey at 
Ridgedale 

TTspent that winter on the homestead and 
realized I should rent land in order to prow feed 
for the horses, 

In the spring of 1928 I left one horse with a 
neighbor (it's mate having died) and drove the 
other team to Dick Healey’s leaving them there 
While took a train tothe prairies to work for the 

“That fall Milton Smiley rented me his place 
NW13-48-15-W2. In the spring of 1932, walked 
from my homestead to Armley. It was here that 
my right leg started to wffen and give lot of 
bother, The municipal doctor at Armley put me 
in hospital for a week or so, then suggested that | 
return to my home in Manitoba, I as running & 
temperature par ofthe time and he didn't know 
why. So back to my parents home I went and lay 
‘on ahot water botle fr six months. Artis time 
T went to Winnipeg to. bone specialist who 
‘operated on my leg and removed an abscessed 
‘ction on my thigh bone, By the fall of 1933 was 
back at Armley. My brother, Lionel was farming 
the Smiley place so I went to work fo the farmers 
inthe area, Welly McCorriston, Bert Sisson, Jim 
Rowell, Claytons, Frank Currie and Lome Sis- 
son, I was never out ofa job, 

hauled seasoned white cordwood from Jo 
ddon River for Frank Currie for three winters. 
Each load took three days — one going, one 10 
Toad up and one to come back in. We hada litle 
cab that was chained on the sleigh or on top ofthe 
Toad. It had a tiny stove in it, These were @ great 
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protection from the weather. We had to stop 
‘once each rip co feed the horses and have lunch 
Itshard for anyone to visualize how we did things 
in those days 

Tm 1940 returned to my homestead at White 
Fox to stay. There I took up raising pigs and 
sheep as wel as growing all of my own eed 

119521 marred and my wife Mona and I had 
six children, all of them grown and on their owa. 
Werretred from farming in 1977 but still lived on 
the homestead until 1985 when we moved 0 
Nipawin, 

"The oldest, Violet was born July 1954 and 
‘ook her traning in Regina and became a Regs 
tered Nurse. She married Allan Burton, has three 
children and tives in Codette, She nurses in 
Nipawin. 

Balih was bora in March 1956, completed her 
high school in Nipawin and went to Kelowna, 
British Columbia where she was married and had 
‘one son. She sil resides there. 

“Laura was born in January 1958, took train— 
ing and became a dental assistant, She marred 
Richard Serivener and they have four children. 
‘They farm in the Carea district 

Frank was bora in December 1958, He spent 
nine years in the Armed Forces and graduated as 
fan Electrical Engineer. Two years were spent st 
Royal Rhodes Miltary College in Vietoria, B.C. 
and wo years at Royal Military College in King 
‘on, Ont, He works and lives in Montreal. 

Marjorie was born in June 1960. She was a 
‘Cadet and then became a Jet Engine Mechanic in 
the Armed Forces, She married Harold Plante 
and they have one son. ‘They are living at St 
Paul, Alberta, 

Ruth was born in January 1962. She received 
her Bachelor of Education f Regina and at pre~ 
sents teaching at Melfort, 

Francs pased away April 29, 1986, andis aid 
to ret in Mabel Hill Cemetery at Nipawin 


LIONEL G, SMITH 
submitted by Francis and Mona Smit 

‘Lionel was born Oct. 3, 1905 at Orangeville 
Man.y mine miles north of McGregor, He came 
jin his brother Francs, who lived northwest of 
White Fos, in the fall of 1926. He filed on a 
quarter of land north of his brother's place. It 
‘ras pure Jack Pine sand, Lionel soon discovered 
that this type of sol wouldn't grow anything and 
Tetit goa year later. He spent that winter working 
at Burton's saw 

He went back t0 Manitoba, for # couple of 











years and then returned to the Tisdale arca to 
‘work on the Jones farm for acouple of years, 

In the spring of 1932, he took over the land his 
brother, Francis had rented from Milton Smiley, 
‘his brother had to return to Manitoba for 
surgery. 

“The following spring Lionel moved to the 
Waterfield area, renting land owned by, Ben 
Farmer, When Mr. Farmer sold this land, Lionel 
sold all hs farm equipment and bought a quarter 
ff Hudson Bay land, This he rented out and by 
‘working out himself, he had the title for it in 
three years time, 

Lionel passed away one month short of his 
7th birthday due to hear damage suffered dur~ 
ing a very severe ines a5 a teenager. He was 
buried in Nipawin Woodlawn Cemetery Sept. 7, 
I96l. We remember him as lovable, quick wited 
brother, always ready tose the bright side of any 


JOHN HENRY SMITHERMAN AND 
‘SONS BILL AND JACK 

‘We arrived in Canada in 1906.1, Bill was only 
the years old 50 just afew events are stil in my 
mind. Tt was the Salvation Army who brought & 
{group over from England. There were the Bates 
farnily, Seekins and many others. They were 
financed of course. The farmers eoulda’t pay all 
the loan in one year. They had to clear so much 
land but it as hard to clear as all we had was & 
team of oxen, We were unable to pay all the loan 
$0 the Credit Union took what litle grain we 
igrew, Many took homesteads up at Auto Road. 
(ater — Leacross) 

“There were no roads, just trails. In spring 
time everything got flooded out. Our father had 
to make a bridge over the Leather River from 
Togs. Those days there were lots of logs and 
brush, This was around 1909. 





We gata few more oxen and put upall the hay 
we could which was very hard work, We also had 
To ial straw ducing the winter forthe stock in 40 
degrees below weather. 

Dad worked ina mil fr SLa day. A couple of 
years passed and we were able to buy a team of 
horses which was a big help. He also helped to 
clear the brush for the right of way to Nipawin, 

There were mosquitoes bythe millions. It was 
fa steady hum, We had to build smudges and 
make lot of smoke to chase them away. Wehad 
to pat bells on the cattle so we could find them 

"Time marched along. There were no towns 
except Tisdale which was a days tip. Farmers 
Started going north to live, They had to haul their 
train (0 Tisdale which was @ four day trip for 
‘many. We had a stop over for them at our hous. 
‘Many nights there Would be 30 reams so Jack and 
Thad job melting snow for the horses and 
cattle, Daytime, [tanked water from the Leather 
River, Jack and I were not very old and it took 
{wo of us to harness the horses. 

‘remember old Gaffeny hauling mail and 
supplies from Tisdale to Nipawin with a truck, 
He had some very bad times. Often I pulled him 
‘out of miud holes. 

‘We were jut getting over the top for better 
days, able to buy a tractor and threshing machine 
‘when mother took sek and passed on. Not long 
after Dad had an accident with a horse and aso 
passed away. Soon after that Jack and I left the 
farm, Thete was n0 will so Jack and Ilostevery~ 
thing, 

liked to listen to the wild birds singing away 
and there were some very prety birds. They have 
just about al gone due co the sprays being used, 
Much I have forgotten, During thet time Jack 
and I sed to trap muskrat. 

‘A couple of events took place which I'll never 
forget. We lost a big black pig and walked all 
‘over looking for him. Alla once Isa him eating 
‘under a took, Twas just about 10 feet away when 
hestood up. It was big, black bear. Well now, I 
was too frightened to move or turn around, so 1 
Tan backwards just as fst as [could run forward 
He stood up on his hind legs and looked me over. 
kept on going. 

Another time we were digging a well in the 
middle of the yard and covered it with planks. 
‘We lost two white pigs and looked all over for 
them. I sav plank had been moved on top ofthe 
well and there they were with just enough muck 
down there that they couldn't drown, We had to 
pull them out and wash them off. That was a 


























































thrill of a lifetime. I¢ was threshing time and 
nobody ever found out who did it. 

‘Most folks knew Billie Boyle. At threshing 
time he made sure to get unloaded before any 
body else and get to the barn frst. This night he 
was ahead of me, He was throwing bundles. 1 
‘walked around and pulled the main king pin. The 
horses were fre from the wagon. He finished his 
load, grabbed the lines and said “let's 20". Away 
went the horses leaving Billie Boyle and wagon 
right there, He wasn’t the first team in the barn 

ght, The horses got lost so I got big 
fot a saddle horse and found them. It 
sade a laugh anyway 

A lot more could be suid. 1 remember that 
jows built shacks along the Leather River 
where they stayed om their trips. Oh yes, we must 
not forget the Wednesday dances and other con 
tents, There was always @ good time, 











JIM SMYLIE 
‘submitted by Margaret Smylie 

‘im Smylie was born Nov. tl, 1917 in Melfort 
Hospital, the son of Irish parents, Joseph and 
Annie Smylie, He was resed on 2 farm in the 
Melfort and Star City area and attended public 
school st Norwood. High school was taken by 
Correspondence. He enjoyed skating and broom= 
ball and was a member of the United Church. In 
I94the joined the services and was discharged in 
94s. He married Margaret Buckingham in 
December, 1982 and they had one son, Murray, 
‘born in Melfort, Sept. 1, 1946 

Tn October, 1946 he came with his family co 
AAmmley and was employed as a mechanic inthe 
Ranson garage, He remained in Armley until 
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April, 1947 when he moved to Prince Albert and 
‘was employed by J. R. Leach and Sons Iron- 
Works. Another mave was made to Saskatoon 
land he worked for Massey Ferguson until his, 
‘death in October, 1960, He i buried in Star City 
Cemetery 

“Margaret is employed atthe Canaan Impe~ 
rial Bank of Commeres in Saskatoon 

Jim had a brother, Bill Smylie of Tisdale and 
‘wo sisters, Frances Ranson of Regina and Flor 
fence Froom in Fraser Lake, B.C 





‘WILLIAM SMYTH 
8 fold by Tan Smith and neighbors 

Bll was born in Belfast, Ireland on Sept. 25, 
1895. He lived in the County of Antrim until 
Fune, 1920, There was no future in Ireland so he 
left for Canada, the land of opportunity, with his 
friend George Dobson who had two brothers 
near Earl Grey, Sask. Bil worked at Craven, 
Sask, ll1923 when he took upa homestead in the 
Waterfield area, In 1934 he bought the quarter 
NE 26-17-14-W2 which had the only eravel pit in 
the RM situated on it, Bill Farmed the land and 
looked alter the pit. He used four horses and a 
fresno to remove the top sol. He received 25@ a 
cubic yard forthe gravel which was hauled from 
the pit 

Bill used to drag the roads in the summer 
time, lan remembers that Bll used to go past the 
{own of Carle to the north end of the RM. He 
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used a flat drag, which woukd be an antique 
today, and it was pulled by four horses, 


Bill always liked hunting and trapping. Inthe 
winter he would trap along the Leather River, 
‘catching mink, weasel, coyote and fox. In the 
Spring le would either send the pelts to Winnipeg 
ortake them tothe local Buyers. The pelts were a 
{00d priceall through the Depression. He used 10 
‘ake around $300 per year which was @ lot of 
money in the “Dirty Thirties”. One occasion in 
1936, Bill took a wagon box of wheat and a 
coyote pelt to Armley. He received $10 for the 
Wheat and $1050 forthe pelt. Bill supplemented 
his farm income with trapping, working in the 
bush and hiring out to Farmers. 

Tan lived a half @ mile from Bill so would 
often vist him, He remembers riding around the 
field on Bil’ lap while Bill was plowing, listening 
to stories about the old country. Bll was a good 
friend of his. 

In 1955 Bill moved tothe Manton farm where 
‘ne worked during the busy time ofthe season for 
‘Gordon and Bill Manton and trapped in winter, 
He also did chores for different neighbors in the 
area when they would go away. As Bill got older, 
fhe was less able to work. He sill went out trap 
ping, a practice he carried out into the late 70's, 
Fie-always had a litle ower garden and was 
always ready to give a visting lady a ower, 

Bill never married but he had a large family 
He became the local babysitter which was appre 
ciated by many parents. Inthe years before he 
fied some of those children would visit with their 
children. 

Bill was very much aloner, not going very far 
but he always enjoyed visitors. He tried to keep 
some Irish Whiskey on hand and he would offer a 
Grink to each one, In the later years Bill would 
hhave an ounce of rye every morning to "start his 

‘When Bill me to Canada he let his mother 
who he always wanted to go back and see but 
Couldn'c afford to until he was too old. Fie sent 
her money while she was alive. The Queen seat 
her congratulations om her 100th birthday. She 
died at the age of 101 in 1972, 








Bill passed away on Sep 18,1982 tthe age of 
£86, 10 days short of his birtiday. The day before 
hhe'did he saw a doctor for the second time in his 
life. We should all be s0 healthy. He always 
claimed that the whisky and cigarettes kept hima 
healthy. 





JOE AND SARA SORRELL 
‘submitted by Nettie Richards 

‘My parents moved to Armley in late October 
1928 from Sheho, Sask. They took over the hotel 
Which my Dad had purchased earlier from Mr. 
Ted Nicklen and was run by some people by the 
name of Kenny. We drove from Sheho to Armley 
{nour Model T Coupe. It ook all day. The road 
from Wadena on was just a tail cut through the 
bush Ithad rained alot and there was no gravel 
fon the road, just tall timber on each side. It 
Scemed ike we were in another world, 
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At that time, Armley seemed to be a fatty 
thriving lite town witha couple of stores and a 
bank along with a number of other businesses. 
‘The hotel business was quite good at first. Farm= 
ers had to haul their grain from Arborlcld, 
‘Aylsham and Carla with horse and sleigh. Many 
of them stayed over night and we offen had to 
‘make up extra beds in the hallway o aecommo- 
ate them, 

Tn -1930, the CNR was extended from 
Ridgedale to Carrot River, Elevators were built 
in those towns which ended the long haul. 

soe later took over the Cockshutt Implement 
agency and Prairie Gas agency from Charlie 
Has, 








My Dal was very intrested in sports and was 
always there to help when help was needed. 

Th June 1939 he sold the hotel to Earl Herron 
from Tisdale. We went out to Vietoria, B.C. and 
‘came back as far as Grand Forks, B.C. where 
they had a small acreage with fruit trees. They 
saved thete fora year and a half and decided 10 
ome back to Saskatchewan. ‘They bought the 
hotel in Lockwood, but after four years, due to 
‘oor health, he was Forced to sell 

He spent the next two years in and out of the 
hospital in Regina, He passed away in January, 
1046, My Mother passed away four months later 
in May, 1946, 








DOUG AND MARY SPENCE 
submitted by Jean Neil 

‘Doug Spence was bora in Brighton, England 
‘on March 15, 1885. He was a veteran of World 
War I, served in England and France and was 
gassed’ while in combat, suffering a good deal 
from it though the years 

He came to Canada afte the war, spending 
time in Ontario and then took up a homestead in 
the Moose Range area which later was taken over 
by Mrs. A. Boween 

He married Mary Mann of Valparaiso Dis- 
trit im September, 1924 and came to Armley to 
operate a store for FS. Morris in about 1927 or 
1928. These were the days when eggs had 10 be 
sorted from the sawdust or chop and printed 
butter had to be quickly putin a cool placeto stay 
firm for re-sale 

‘When the Morris store burned down in 1929, 
Doug went to Ridgedale to manage Me. Morris 
store there Iwas there that heir oly child, Jean 
‘was born in May, 1930. Jean was the First child 
baptized in Ridgedale United Church 

‘While in Riggedale Doug was active in the 
‘oy Scout Movement and on leaving the area he 
received a card signed by all the boys and 
‘Thank-you badge from Headquarters. This 
‘momento he treasured. 

Tn about 1933 Doug went to Eldersey for a 
while and then moved to Tisdale where fe con 
Uinued to work in a store, this time for J. R 
Homer. 

le passed away in March, 1940, after a 
lengthy stay ina Saskatoon Hospital and is bur 
iedin the Soldiers’ Plot in Tisdale Cemetery 

Mary Spence passed away July 28, 1967 and 
she too, is buried in Tisdale Cemetery 

Daughter Jean marred Bll Neil, an engineer 
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with CNR. They moved 1 Prince Alber, thea to 
Melfort and in 1960 back to Prince Albert where 
they sil side, Bil retired in 1984 alter 40 years 
with CNR and they plan to do some travelling 
‘They have four children, Doug, Bob and Sandra 
living at Langley and Crescomt Beach, B.C. and 
Bil Jr in Regina 





WALTER SPILSKI 
‘Walter was born in Poland and atthe time of 
the frst World War, was conscripted into the 
‘German army. He later immigrated to C 
and came to Armley inthe early 1930's. He knew 
Jake Wassil and took over the blacksmith shop 
in the back of Jake's garage being operated by 
Mr. Cox, He was a tool smith by trade and had 
apprenticed for seven years before completing his 
taining. He operated out of the shop at the 
tarage for several years then moved tothe north 
End of Main Strct where he built his own shop 












































and living quarters. He was an excellent black 
Smith making knives, horseshoes, cutting skates 
out of steal oF doing any piece of machinery 
Fepair needed bythe farmers. He sharpened hun 
dreds of plough shares and cultivator shovels and 
tightened many wagon wheels. When @ plane 
crashed in Walter Day's feld to the north of 
Armley, Walter fixed the damaged under cat 
riage 80 it could continne its ight. He built 2 
portion of the machinery Frank Kasun needed 
for his puffed wheat factory. Several winters he 
closed his shop and worked at The Pas Lumber 
‘Company. 

He operated his own shop fom 1938 t0 1943 
when he moved it 10 Nipawin near where the 
Springman garage is, He continued in business 
for @ number of years before his death. A 
daughter is living in Manitoba and she took her 
Dad's body therefor burial 





GEORGE AND MARY SPROXTON 
submitted by Verna Garret 

‘George was born Dec. 20, 181 and deceased 
in 1937 a SilverStream, 

“Mary was born Feb. 18,1882 and deceased in 
1955 at Rivernurst. 

They were married at Aurora, Oat. on Dec. 
17,1902. Soon after, they moved to Gilroy, Sask 
Then in 918 they moved to Silver Stream. George 
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came with load of eattle for Archie MeDonald. 
Later Mary and family came by train to Tisdale 
as that was the nearest town at that time, They 
moved to Waterfield in 192. In later years they 
‘moved fo Armley school dstit three miles from 
Ponts 

‘George passed away there in 1937 with blood 
poisoning caused by cutting off his thumb while 
Splitting wood. 

Tn later years Mary sold the farm and moved 
to Flin Fon where she worked as a housekeeper. 
In 1945 she married Fred Eade from Riverburst. 
‘She resided there until her death, 

‘Chilren: 

‘Norma Mildred was born March 29,1907. She 
taught at Waterfield school in 1930-31 She mar~ 
‘ed Garner Benson and they had two children, 
‘Joan and Glen. She died in May 1947 of multiple 
Selerosis and was laid to rest in Siler Stream 
Cemetery 

“John Delbert was born July 28, 191. He was 
married and had four children, Carol, Ralph, 
Beverly and Valeri, He was deoeased in March 
1983 of a heart attack and is lad to rest in Prince 
‘George where he was residing. 

‘Verna Winfred was born AprillS, 1913. She 
married Floyd Garrett. They had two boys, Lyle 
fnd Melvin, Lyle married Lorraine Chastkovich 
and has four children, Paul, Cynthia, Graham 
land Cerella, They lve ia Creighton, Sask. Mel 
married Donna MeGinnes. They have tree chil- 
dren, Vieky, Chris and Perry. They live in 
Nipawin. Floyd passed away Dec. 17, 1980 in 
Weslaco, Texas, was cremated and his remains 
are in Rivers End Cemetery. Verna lives in 
Nipawin 

Keith Albert was born in January of 1916. He 
married Macbelle Horney and they had scven 
children, Merle, Gwen, Carol, Wayne, Burke, 
‘Allan and Cheryl. Keith died ofa heart attack. 

Toss was born in September of 1918 and i 
‘deceased of a heatt attack 








SHIRLEY (ALLCHIN) STACEY 
{was born Aug. 16,1933 in the farm house on 
my father's homestead inthe Waterfield Dist. 
Tas the oldest and only daugher of Edith and 
‘Clifton Allehin, The family was completed with 
six sons. One small brother Dennis died at six 
sears, My remaining five brothers and 1 grew up 
fon the farm, It was home then and for mar 
Years after we had grown up and left. We 
Felurned as often as we could, 
119391 and four other sx year olds were the 
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rade I class at Waterfield School. 1 walked 
‘cross the Fields to School. I remember vividly 
hhow afraid of thunder storms was, IT there were 
clouds in the sky my travelling time was cut down, 
‘onsiderably 

Me. Zado was my first teacher. After com- 
pleting public school I took grade IX and X by 
Correspondence. ‘This was done by attending 
‘school with your courses, The teacher would help, 
you if you needed it. There were no school buses 
Yet. If you were t0 go to high school it meant 
moving away To town, 

T spent the next three years at home. 1 helped 
with the work of house and farm, We learned 
fatly to milk cows. Ie was a twice daily chore 
while we were growing up. 

Th 982, Took my fist job asa nurses’ aid at 
St. Theresa Hospital in Tisdale. The sisters 
‘aught us basic nursing skills. remember that we 
did eter things too, like washing floors, operat= 
ing the dishwasher and stacking linen, I. was the 
beginning of a nursing carer that has spanned 
the years tothe present. 

returned to school for another year of high 
school. In 1953, I was accepted into the Victoria, 
School of Nursing in Prince Albert, Sask. The 
‘nurses’ residence became home for the next three 
years, Along with hard work on the wards and 
Tong hours of study, we made friendships with 
fellow students which have lasted through the 
years. 

11986, I joined the staf at the Tisdale Hos- 
pital aba registered nurse. After one year inthe 
pharmacy as medication nurse, I spent nine years 
In charge of first floor. 











In 1959, | married John Stacey. He worked 
forthe Department of Highways and I worked in 
the hospital. The next year we moved to our farm 
inthe Bjorkdale area 

“Two other nurses from the district drove with 
me to work in Tisdale. I'm sure we each 
Femember the blizards and poor rosd conditions 
during those winters, 

1m 1965, I resigned from work. In September, 
1 had a baby daughter who lived only a few 
houts. From then on I worked on the relief staf. 
In May, 1968 our son Douglas was born. He was 
joined by Kevin on Jan. 3, 1970. 

‘We old our farm in 975 and moved to Sum- 
merland, B.C. [100k upeelie nursing again, fest, 
in Penticton Hospital and five years later, at the 
hospital in Summerland, 

‘Douglas is I8 and sitending college in Kel~ 
‘owna, B.C. Kevin is 16and in grade XI. John has 
‘10 acre apple and pear orchard which Keeps him 
busy much ofthe year. 

‘The Okanagan Vaile is truly beautiful. We 
have made good friends here but back in Sas- 
Katchewan are many old friends and family in an 
area which fas its own different beauty, I's & 
place sill often thought about as home, 








WILLIAM ERNEST STANLEY 
submited by Leta Stanley 

William Emest Stanley homesteaded the SE. 
36-47-18-W2 in the year of 191, in the Armley 
District. In due time he proved the homestead up 
and received the ttle forthe land, He had about 
1S acres of land broken and had built a shack 
Where he lived while performing his homestead 
‘duties He found it hard o farm asi was 0 far 
to move machinery with horses. He also farmed 
his mother’s land inthe Fern Glen District, 

He rented the homestead outa few times, but 
this did not prove to be satisfactory. In 1928 he 
fold this land +0 Gordon McCullough and 1 
believe Gordon's son, Ross McCullough, is stil 
farming i 

Erm Stanley married Leta Pollard in 1934 
‘They had two sons; Loston and Derrek 

‘Derrek stil farm inthe Fern Glen District. 

En Stanley passed away in 1972 and is buried 
in the Tisdale Cemetery 





DERREK AND CAROLE (HALDENBY) 
Stanley 

‘After our marriage, Dec. 27,1966, in Melfort 
wwe resided in Tisdale until we were able to start 








construction of our home. The house, started 
during the very dry summer of 1967, was built on 
the site homesteaded by Dert’s grandfather in 
1s, 

‘By this time Iwas in my fourth year of teach~ 
ing, having worked at Regina, Lloydminster, 
Saskatoon and Tisdale. Derrek atended 8.1.1. i 
Moose Jaw, worked at Bowman's Machine in 
Tisdale, helped with a backhoe business, and ike 
‘other would-be farmers, sought extra money by 
wworking in the logging industry at Prince George, 
Re. 

‘White growing up, Derr and his family 
enjoyed hunting and fishing together; so it 
Seemed natural that he would become involved 
‘with the conservation and management of our 
Tesources, Since about 1962, he has been an active 
Iember of the Tisdale and District Wildlife 
Federation, being especially intersted in Firearm 
Safety. In 980, Dert was elected tothe provincial 
executive, stil serving as vice-president for our 
fegion, Other interests ate: coaching and irvell- 
fing with our girls” ringette teams, playing soft- 
ball, Runciman Hall Committee and, our most 
recent thing, downhill skiing. 

Since the arrival of our first daughter, 
Sauna, on Nov. 17,1968, [gave up my career t6 
‘become — full time homemaker. (Except for & 
few days or weeks spent asa substitute teacher). 
‘On Nov. 21, 1971, Shelley was born in Meifort. 1 
have been invoived with the Leather River 
‘Women’s Institute, Tisdale Figure Skating Club 
Tisdale Ladies Curling Club, Connaught Agri- 
Cultural Society, minor ball and ringette. For 
Several years, I attended off-campus classes, 
‘working towards a degree in education 

‘Children growing upon the farm today havea 
Aittecen lifestyle than We who grew pin the 40's 
fand 50's, Mult-graded schoothouses in every 
School district have been replaced by large 
Schools inthe towns throughout the area, Rural 
children run out othe road to catch a school bus, 
Since many farms do not have cattle or pigs 
anymore, there are few chores to do. Most of, 
their spare time is spent driving to and from 
fctvitis at school, 4-H and other recreation. In 
‘busy times, such a harvest, our children help 
with such things as repairs, meals, erin esting or 
Whatever needs doing to Keep the operation mov= 
ing before the weather changes 

‘Our gris attended school in Tisdale. In June, 
1986, Shauna will graduate while Shelley will 
finish junior high. Shauna’s interests include: 
figure skating, ringette, fastball, most school 




















sports, éownhill skiing and wate skiing and stu 
dent council. In addition to ringette, fastbal, 
Soccer, curling and other school sports, Shelley 
fnjoys water skiing and downhilling-in fact, 
‘everything outdoors! She was a member of Con 
naught Multiple for five years. 

How fortunate we ae (olive in an area where 
\wehaveso many opportunities. But, we have had 
{o learn to take the goad with the bad. Those of 
‘us im agriculture know the effect of the wheat 
Imig, frost, hail and too rmuch oF too litle rain; 
but we must be thankful for the riches of the 
land, sought out by the early pioneers — to 
whom this book is dedicated. 


REGINALD AND ELIZABETH 
STAPLES 
submitted by Jim Staples 

‘Reginald Herbert James Staples was bora in 
England, Jan, 27, 1883. He had one sister. 

‘Elizabeth Nicklen was born in Dorset, Eng 
land, March 31, 1885, one of a farm family of 
three boys and seven girls. They were marred in 
Portsmouth, England, May 19, 1906, 

Dad worked as a bookkeeper on the railroad 
or on the dockyard, becoming a master at his 
profession, Because of deteriorating eyesight, 
Boetors advised him to change his occupation or 
{o lesen his hours spent at close work. Mothet’s 
brother, Ted Nicklen, had already taken ahome- 
stead at Armley and had moved his family here, 
50 it seemed logical o come to Canada and do 
likewise, Prized possessions were packed in metal 
trunks and together with two boys, Herbert 
Wim., born March 5, 1907 and Reginald Jr, born 
March 13, 1909, they sailed for Canada on the 
‘Andania, a boat of the White Star Line. In 9 
they arrived in Canada and came by train to 
‘Tisdale Aug. 1, 1913 where they stayed with Bert 
Daniels, Dad worked for him for awhile. The 
Nickiens knew the procedutes for fling on & 
homestead and with thei help, Dad cook NW 
31-#7-15-W2, 160 acres of bush. There was a trail 
already there and Ted and Olive Nicken were on 
the quarter to the orth of us. Another son, 
5ames, rived Sept. 3, 1914. Dad found work in 
ine bus in Peesane in the wintertime, returning 
to the Homestead to help with clearing the land 
uring the warmer months, Serubbing had 0 be 
‘done with an axe and oxen were used fo the irs 
breaking. Mother, being farm girl, was elected 
to manage the oxen while Dad and the boys 
brushed and picked roots, When a good job 
presented itself in a sawmill at Crooked River, 














the family moved there for a couple of years. 
There was a school there for Bert and Res 10 
tend with one of the teachers being a Mrs, 
Henry Hamilton. She and Mother became 
fiends and Mother shared some of her favorite 
recipes with her. In the spring, the logs from the 
Winter work were transported in booms down the 
lake tothe mill atthe edge of town, 

Dad had various jobs in the mil, rimming or 
sorting. Bert, though sill ery young, was abe to 
‘work some (00, He would sit near the trimmers 
land mark down the length of the board. If he 
made a mistake on the count, Dad was close 
‘enough to correct his error. 

Bert tells how at the lumber camps, the rats 
were all iced so that the heavily Toaded seighs 
carrying the logs to the mill would slide along 
‘more easily. There was a fellow who worked as & 

Chickadee". His job was to keep the horse 
droppings off the ice tack. If hey froze on, the 
tracks became very rough and che load hard to 
pull. Today, one would be hard pressed to find 
Someone for this menial task. 

During the time they were at Crooked River, 
ad contracted Typhoid Fever and Mother had 
to take him to Melfort Hospital. He had to be 
packed in ice to keep his fever down but was 
lucky to have survived with the few drugs that 
‘were available for use atthe time. Rep developed 
‘milder case so wasn't nearly asl 

Tn March, the family moved back to the 
homestead, Nicklens came down with two teams, 
fone with a hayrack, to move the furniture, and 
the other a sleigh and box to hold the remainder 
‘of our belongings. Mother drove one team with 
Reg, Jim and the pet cat on board. The trip was 
rade in one day across country and a chicken 
‘and dumpling supper was wating for us when we 
Arrived back at the homestead, The hospitality oF 
the homesteaders was never ending and Auntie 





Olive was among the women who showed the 
pioneer spirit. Dad worked at Crooked River 
ter the rest of the family settled on the home 
Stead and he would walk back and forth for 
frequent visits and a change of clothes. 

Homes were all lighted by coal oil lamps and 
bated with wood burning stoves. Our ist home 
‘vas one main room and a bedroom, with (wo ply 
Jumber and tar paper inbetween, The tn heater 
had to be continually stoked inthe cold winters, 
insulation wasn't even thought of. AN upper 
platform was put in where Reg and i slept and I 
think we had the warmest bed in the house; at 
Teast we didn’t wake up with frost all around our 
faces as Mother and Dad did, Ice blocks were cu, 
putin the shed and covered with savidust to 
preserve them over the summer. This was our 
Fefrigeator. Later we had an fs well where we 
ol pt the cream, butter, eggs and meat on the 
{seta keep cool, The power didn't come through 
‘uni 1983 oF 144, 

Christmas and New Years Day were spent 
together with the Hayward and Cecil Nicklen 
families. Everyone took turts cooking the turkey 
‘andl the trimmings while the plum pudding was, 
boiled in a bag. As traditional asthe pudding 3 
favorite game, “Pi”, played with special cards 
On New Year's Day they gathered at another of 
the homes and the game continued 

‘A daughter, May, was born Nov. 29, 1919, 

The Waterfield Picnle was always a summer 
excursion, driving over by team and wagon 
“Mother always joined in the races and often was 8 
winner, When the sports days were held in 
‘Armley, Dad would take tickets. Wild fruit was 
always plentiful, raspberries, strawberries and 
Saskatoons close at hand and a wagon load of 
feighbors got together and drive into the sand 
hill for a day of picking blueberries 

In 1924, the CPR came throuah to Nipawin 
and it made great difference to the whole aea, 
‘Armley Hamlet grew steadily and quickly, and 
stores, machine agencies, off companies, hotel 
dnd Iumberyard made appearances on the main 
drag. Dad started working as manager of the F. 
5. Mortis store where he stayed fortwo years, He 
hada bunk, stove and table ina room ai the back 
Of the store and he would stay there during the 
‘week and come home on weekends. In those days 
there were no set store hours so it was always 
‘open in the evenings. 

‘As farming improved, more land was 
‘bvained and horses were purchased from a Mr 
‘Tomer at Gronlid, a fellow of Jewish descent 














Breaking was done with 216 inch sulky plough 
land horses, a binder and disk were added to the 
machinery line, Gradually a good herd of miking 
cows were Duile up as well as pigs and chickens 

‘Charlie Harvey was the carpenter when we 
built a two storey house in 1928, We used to ay in 
bed upstairs and listen othe cickety~clack ofthe 
trains as they went by s0 close to the house. The 
train men were good t0 us, They would always 
throw out the papers as they went by and from, 
time to time would stop and pick us up whea we 
‘were going to town, Maybe that's why ia later 
years, their conscience didn't bother them wien 
they helped themselves to abit of cream from the 
‘cans on their way {0 the creamery. There were 
many times full can came back as forty-nine 
pounds, so we could only surmise we treated the 
train men that day. 

‘Walter Palmer, who operated the lumberyard 
in Tisdale, opened up a branch in Armley and 
Dad took over as manager of it, a position he 
kept until his death. Imperial Oil opened a’ bulk 
oil station about 1927 of 1928, putting in huge 
holding tanks and handling coal oll, ofl and 
srease, Gas was distributed in barrels So a good, 
Supply was always kept on hand and had to be 
fceounted for. Dad looked after that business 
00, until is death in 1943, 

‘larger bar was bull in 1929 to accommo 
date the horses anda dozen or so milk cows, Dad 
used to carry many bottles of milk every day to 
the town residents. In 1928 we purchased a John 
Deete tractor from Walter Palmer and this made 
farm work much easier. In the spring of 1929, 
Bert went to Saskatoon to take delivery of a 1928 
GMC truck and we began delivering fuel all 
fround the area and a5 far east as Arborfeld 
‘Chains had fo be purchased Co be sure of getting 
through all the mud holes. After Walter Day 
started buying cattle and a stockyard was con 
structed beside the tracks, we used to haul alot of 
livestock for him. It was alot simpler to aul six 
barrels of water from the creek at Jones’ rather 
than a stoneboat and team from the Tracey frm. 
EE, G. Groat dug a pond near the house with a 
Inuge draglie in about 1937. Threshing was done 
‘with Nicklens oF Gus Makres until we purchased, 
bur own machine from Roy Rourke in Aylsham, 
‘This was replaced by the Massey Haris combine 
purchased from Walter Stark in Ridgedale in 
1944, That fall, Bert and I did a lot of custom 
combining around the area 

Dad and Walter Day became close friends 
while he was using Dad's office for doing his 














livestock books. In the 1920's, we Doys used to 
walk down the track tolisten tothe hockey games 
‘on their radio before we owned one. 


‘Over the years we had many good laughs at 
Dad, A city slicker, polished with @ pen and 
paper, he never Tearned to harness a horse, in 
fact, once put the collar on upside down, nor did 
he ever Become adept at driving one. He never 
learned to operate any kind of motor vehicle nor 
‘could fe milk a cow. But he was always able to 
bring in needed cash by stooking, scrubbing, 
field pitching, working in the bush or at a busi= 
rest, He audited books for Waterfield and Man 
Tins School Distits and for various business 
places, uliing his knowledge of bookkeeping. 

‘When we had a radio, Dad always listened fo 
‘Walter Winchell give the news. He could give 
more news in fifteen minutes than most announ= 
‘ets could in a half hour and it was near a sin to 
mniss him or for anyone to talk. Mother alway’ 
hada big garden and raised turkeys t0 supple 
‘ment the income 

"The family all attended school at Manlius, 
walking the three miles across country, some: 
times through the Charles Morgan yard. Often 
‘we would call in at neighbors on the way home 
for we knew Mrs, Ramsden always had fresh 
baked cookies and each fall Mrs. Richards would 
havea row of tomatoes ripening behind the stove 
‘on asl, There never was a store bought tomato 
‘ame elose to the flavor of those grown in her 
garden, When T was older, I drove the horse wth 
& toboagan and took May to school that way. 
‘The Christmas concert was a momentous time in 
the school year and the school bara bulged with 
all the horses bringing families to the big even. 
Later they were held in the hal 

'As we became young adults we enjoyed ll the 
sports, playing ball, joining the Young Peoples 
Chub, Athlete Club, hockey, dances and socials 
Sunday was “ice cream” day. We had lots of 
cream and an oversized ice cream freezer. We 
‘would spend time turning he crank on that wit 
Dut any fuss, as we knew what the end results 
‘vould be, There were always ots of young people 
{o join in the fun 

Our neighbors in the area were the 
MeCulloughs, Haywards, Nickles, Days, Rich 
ards, Ramsden, Walls, Morgans, Tom Rowe 
and Sisson families. 

"The house bummed down in 1942 and losing all 
the family belongings was a terrible shock for 
both Dad and Mother. Dad never seemed (0 
recover and passed away Sept. 28,1943. Mother 











and Reg stayed on the farm, a new home was 
built and Reg did the farming. Mother's health 
Seteriorated and she lived with May for nearly a 
year before she passed away Apri 5, 1951. Both 
Are buried in Silver Stream Cemetery. 

Bert marred Hazel Laidlaw. 

Reg married Olga May 19, 195. 

Jim married Mildeed Sisson, 

May married Harry Turnbull. See Harry 
‘Tumbull 


BERT AND HAZEL STAPLES 
submitted by Lloyd 

Dad was born March 5, 1907 in England, the 
‘oldest son of Reginald and Elizabeth Staples. He 
fame to Canada with his parents and younger 
brother, Reginald Jr. landing in Tisdale Au. 1, 
1913, They spent some time in Tisdale area before 
coming to the homestead on NW 31-87-1-W2. 
‘The following year, Manlius School was built 
and Dad started into che halls of learning, walk 
Jngthe tril across country. The family moved to 
(Crooked River fora couple of years around 1917 
fand 1918 and he continued his education and 
‘Worked at checking the lumber inthe mill where 
his dad worked. 

Back on the homestead, he completed his 

tng, acquiring erade VIN equivalent and 
then worked on the farm clearing and breaking 
land. He was interested in bees and started a 
small business for atime before he discovered he 
was allergic to stings, so he was forced to dispose 
of them, 

He tried to join the RCMP, only to find he 
had grown too large to meet their requirements. 
He took a correspondence course in fingerprint 
ing and enjoyed practising on other family mem— 
‘bers. When his dad had the Imperial Oil Agency, 
Dad delivered a lot of gas in barrels to a wide 

He worked with Charlie Harvey and Roy 
Nieklen doing carpenter work. They built homes, 
many business places in town and worked on 
‘levator construction. During the winter of 
192829, he worked on the Nipawin Bridge over 
the Saskatchewan River along with several others 
from the district. 

‘Mother was born May 9, 1912 in Stranraer, 
Sask. to Mr, and Mrs, Wm, Laidlaw. She took 
her schooling in Stranraer, then came to Armley 
{in June 1929 with her parent, two brothers, Bob 
and Charlie and three of her four sisters, Jessie, 

eipha and Dorothy. She worked at several 
places in the district Before she and Dad were 
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married Dec. 17, 1934 in St. John’s Anglican 
Church in Nipavin. They moved to the Harvey 
place in the Waterfield Dist and continued 
Farming, gradually expanding their acreage 
They had two children, Lloyd and Loma (see 
Rommel histor), 

For a number of years, Dad operated the 
frader with Oscar Ameson on the catterpiller, 
building roads for the Connaught Municipality. 
Several years were spent as atruste for Water 
field School, a time when boards had complete 
Fiscal powers. He was a director for Armley Co- 
‘op Store and a shareholder in the snow plough 
‘lub. They both enjoyed curling on the one sheet 
Fink in Armley and both entered bonspiels in 
Surrounding towns. Summertime meant camping 
tnd fishing trips and Dad also di some hunting. 

“They moved to SW 32-47-14-W2 in 1960 and 
continued farming until July 1 1974 when they 
fetired to Nipawin, Sask. They belonged to the 
Happy Harvesters Dance Club, Dad acting as 
theirseeetary fora time, They joined the Golden 
Age Bowling Club and were members of the 
‘Senior Citizens group in Nipawin. 

‘Mother took a real interest in Lorna's pro- 























ress and made many tips to Saskatoon, Sask, 
Where Lorna was attending special clastooms at 
the School For the Deaf. Mother enjoyed travell- 
ing and made a few trips to British Columbia 
wit her sister Jessie, co visit other family mem= 
bers. She particularly enjoyed her two grand 
children, 

‘Mother lost a bate with cancer Sept. 27,1975 
and Dad followed Aug 12,1981 Both are buried 
in Mabel Hill Cemetery at Nipawin, 








HERBERT LLOYD STAPLES 

Twas bora June 23,1937 inthe Armley Hos 
pital where nurse Annie Turnbull was the 
matron. Mother and Dad, Bert and Hazel Sta 
ples, were farming in the Waterfield District 

T attended Waterfield School, skiing @ mile 
across the field in winter or going by bieyele the 
Tong way around in summer. If twas wet, it was 
‘walk through the gumbo that stuck to your feet 
Tike glue. When we were big enough, yet not old 
enough to have a drivers Hoense, Wilfred Allchin 
fand I were allowed tose the 938 Chev truck and 
Manton's water tank to haul waier to flood a 
Skating rink at school. Everyone played hockey 
and we'd have mixed teams playing games 
fgainst Carlen, Manllus or the Bible School. In 
‘Simmer, we exchanged ball games with the same 
sroupas wellas Riverstone. Werealy thought we 
tsere having an awful lt of fun 

‘Dad used to build model aiplanes from bal- 
sawood and would use a rubber band on the 
propeller for power. I developed a love for that 
Robby and have continued with the much more 
sophisticated models available today 

‘Alter completing public school, 1 went so 
Nipawin and boarded with the Bob Roney family 
to begin highschool, Later, I worked on the farm 
fo around the area until October, 1955 when I 
‘vent to Fort Saskatchewan, Alta.’and obtained 
work at Sherritt Gordon. 1 came home for 
‘Christmas, Dec. 18 and when I returned to the 
Fort, began work withthe Alberta Department 
of Highways. They were building the Fort Sas~ 
Katchewan bridge and what a cold winter that 
‘vas! After one and a half months, I was back at 
Sherrit where I remained for 197 years. Over 
rine years were spent as an operator at the plant 
land the remainder of the time, T was a storage 

T was married in October 1960 and we had two 
chosen children, Craig bora in 1964 and Pamela 
‘born in 1966. 
in 1974, Mother, Dad and my sister Lorna, 











‘moved to Nipawin for retirement and we moved 
hhome and took upcesidencean SW 32-87-16-W2 
Where we began farming. I found it totally 
{ifferent situation than it was when [eft 20 years 
‘earlier. I til have the old 1928 D John Deere and 
tach summer Isart it up just to seit till uns 
fad that same “pop” is emitted. 

Tam residing on the farm where I enjoy 
working with modern machinery and model 
planes for & hobby. 








REGINALD STAPLES JR. 

‘Reg was born March 3, 1909 in England, the 
second son of R. H. J. and Elizabeth Staples. He 
fame to Canada with his parents and brother Bert, 
‘when he was avery young child, His dad ha filed 
‘on a homestead in the Armley area and it was 
there on NW 3I-47-15-W2 that Reg spent most 
‘of his life, He spent a couple of years at Crooked 
River when the family moved there and his Dad 
‘worked inthe sawmill, 

is schooling was all received at Manlius 
school, He with his brothers, would walk the 
three miles across country. He was of a quiet 
petsonality an didn’t compete in the team sports 
that both Bert and Jim enjoyed. However, he did 
2 lot of curling in the Armley rink. He went on 
éamping and fishing trips to Stoney Lake from 
1929 on. A large bell army tent was borrowed 
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from Hob Fergus and a group of young people 
‘would pack all the food, utensils and bedding in 
the truck. A pole was cut at the take, and 
‘equipped witha sting and a spoon. Boats were 
fvailbleto ren and the sport was always a hxury 
enjoyed each season 

‘When his dad passed away in 1943, Reg took 
cover the home far and he and his mother con 
tinued to reside there. They milked up to ten 
‘cows, had pigs and fowl, Always a homebody, 
Reg enjoyed the farm and animal. 

‘le married in 1951 and farmed until 1969 
when he sold to the Boxall Brothers and they 
moved to Nipawin. He worked as & part time 
Catetaker atthe Junior High School until the age 
Of 65 when he retired. He built up lasting friend 
‘hips with the students and was recognized on his 
retirement by a suitable momento, 

He became interested in the Nipawin Hawks 
hockey organization and began doing volunteer 
work with them, usually a the icket booth atthe 
Tink. They presented im with a plague in recog: 
hition of his contribution of time spent there. 

‘Reg walked up town for daily visits with 
fiends and for mail and groceries. It was on one 
of these walks that he suffered a severe heart 
attack and. passed away Jan. 27, 1978. He is 
buried in Mable Hill Cemetery ia Nipawin. 


JIM AND MILDRED STAPLES 
1, Js, was born Sept, 3, 9H on the home: 

stead, the third son of R. H, J. and Elizabeth 
Staples, With the exception of 1917 and 1918, 
when the family lived and worked at Crooked 
River, [have spent all my years in the Armley 
area, Education was recived at Manlius School 
‘where some years there were more than 40 stu 
‘dens. Our teachers were Mr- and Mrs. Ivan Hol 

{ngshiead and Miss Florence Evans. Summertime 
‘meant a three mile walk but in winter it was @ 
drive with horse and cutter or toboggan over 
‘sow covered tals. The school bara was filled 10 
Capacity a good part ofthe year and it was always 
‘contest to se who could get hooked up and on 
the way home fist, I remember getting bells to 
tach fo the harness and the tinkling sounds stil 
cho ia my eas. Tally liked them. We played @ 
fot of bal inthe warm months and as soon as 
there was enough snow, we ramped it and played 
shinney witha trusty willow cub. The Christmas 
feoncerts were held inthe Schoo! inthe early years 
fand one year Mother and Dad added enough 
money to my allotted amount to get mea par of, 
‘Skates. When | was old enough we had & hockey 
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league with Carlea, Ridgedale and Leacross. 1 
vas very fond of sports and that provided many 
hours of good entertainment for us. 

‘When F. S. Mortis opened is store in 
‘Armley, Dad worked there. Mr, Morris would 
take pigs in exchange for groceries and would 
send them home with Dad to feed util heavy 
‘enough to sell or butcher. I was delegated ro look 
titer the pigs and Keep them out of the nearby 
{garden, An obstinate one insisted on sampling 
frcen and juicy vegetables time after time, and 
tvas caught in the act when Mother went gather 
Inga supply for the noon meal. This so provoked 
het that she threw the pail she was carrying, 
landing a blow on its head. Whether from shock 
for shame, the pig gave a few quick gasps and 
rolled aver dead. I never did find out the expla 
hation Mr. Morris received, 

Tremesnber when the railway was being built 
to Armley. The erew arrived atthe townsite on 
Saturday night and Sunday was aday of rest, 0 
machines were idle. Being inguistive about the 
‘equipment, a group of boys were examining it 
land were able to persuade the ew to let them 
hhave the hand pumped jggerto try out. About a 
half dozen of us made the trip to Leacross in 
seven minutes, taking turns on the pump. When 
the CNR was being constructed, the loads of 
timber for the culverts (othe south were hauled 
through our yard and down the field, so we took 
fa apecial inerest in its progress. Little did we 
fealize at that ime, the importance of the activi 




















‘going on there and theefectit would have onthe 
‘We ate alot of jack rabbit and grouse in the 
carly years 40 T had a lot of practise shooting. | 
ways enjoyed hunting and have kept it up 
through the years, One year following the Chris 
‘mas concert, John Hayward and T headed off 
‘with team and sleigh about 3 AM for Pete Lana's 
homestead 52 miles straight north of our home. 
‘Taking our Blankets and food for ourselves and 
thehorses, wemade the ipin one long day. Pete 
had worked for us and we knew he had built 2 
cottage roofed, twa roomed lg shack on his and 
todo his residency duties. It was quaint and cozy 
‘wth his homemade furnitute. He had lined it up 
With cardboard for extra warmth and I well 
femember Iying awake at night listening to the 
timber wolves how and the mice playing games 
behind the cardboard, We had taken a bag of 
baking beans with us and when John and I went 
hunting, we left Pete {0 cook the supper. When 
the samme that night he had every pot in the 
place fll of beans. We didnt intend him to cook 
All five pounds at once. 

‘We used to collect gopher tals and crows exes 
and get paid for them from the municipality. 1 
Saved that money, and any T wen in races or 
‘doing odd jobs, and bought my fist bicycle, T 
‘vas very happy with my purchase, finding it a 
ior efficient and speedy mode of travel, Once, 
incompany with Harold Marsonette oa his bike, 
wwe passed Frank Frazer in is litle Ford Coupe 
Inaking his way to town, Frank pulled his gas 
lever tothe bottom but he dida’'teatch up tous. I 
‘only we could bottle some ofthe energy of youth 
and save i for later years! 

Mother and Dad often talked about some of 
the bad storms and one in particular when T was 
pny two years old. ‘They’ were cutting slough 
frase for hay srith the seythes when foreboding 
louds were approaching from the west. Wanting, 
fo finish thet task, we three boys were sent on 
home aiead, with Bert and Reg pushing mein the 
‘wheelbarrow. ‘The feport in the Aug. 26, 1916 
iss of the Tisdale Recorder saidit was the worst 
‘storm ever known inthe district with hallstones 
the size of teacups. Worst hit was the N. Van 
Blaricum and G. Pearson farms with two foot 
rifts of hal. No insurance was carried in an area 
{where hail seldom occured and losses were esti~ 
nated at $7000, Many tres that have eseaped the 
axe and bulldazer bear the sears of that storm 
today. 

‘We helped Gus Markres hauling bundles at 











harvest time some years. He had an old yellow 
Model T that we nicknamed the “Peanut 
Wagon", That car provided us with alot of fun 
dnd laughs. One year during harvest it wouldn't 
Start and was receiving a pull with one of the 
horses. Ray Snider was atthe controls and when, 
itstarted he had no idea how to stop it, Tall but 
Tan over the horse before someone was able to 
take ie out of gear. Gus would take the boys for 
fides, sometimes for company, at times to help 
him keep it going, and at times out ofthe good- 
nes of his heart, Tf dirt or water got inthe gas 
Tine, it would politely stop in the road fora clean 
up. A couple of fellows accompanied him as he 
made visit to his farm at Choiceland. When the 
Journey seemed a bit monotonous, they held the 
hammer handle to the wheel spokes making an 
alarming noise. Quickly stopping to check for 
trouble, the friendly advice given was to blow in 
the gas tank, Finally in frustration, Gus replied, 
"Good Gosh, if wehada Mat tire, you'd sy blow 
inthe as tank" 

T used to do a lot of crucking gas, grain and 
‘wood as well a livestock, Everyone dnt havea 
Truck and I earned a lot of spending money that 
way 

‘We belonged to the beef ring when it oper 
ated, Being only a mile from the butcher, Reg 
land i decided t would be faster to lead the animal 
Gown to Hayward’s than to ty and load it into 
the truck, We each fastened a rope around its 
heck and with one in the lead and one holding it 
back, we were on our way. All went well until the 
Animal becae tired and lay down in the ditch for 
{rest No amount of persuasion could get itis 
feet. A traveller approached and stopped to view 
the situation. He asked if we were having rouble, 
‘That was an understatement ut holding our 
temper we answered inthe affirmative. He pro: 
ceeded to give us advice that we were sceptical 
bout, but in our postion we had nothing to los. 
T removed my eap and put it tightly over the 
animal's nose. He moved swiflly into action and 
wwe were hard pressed to get him stopped when We 
Teached the butchering locality. It was lesson we 
Femembered well and used without hesitation 
fwhen we found ourselves a similar situation, 

‘Mis. Ida Greenough with her children, 
Gladys and Harold, came from Nova Scotia 
shortly before Harolds ith birthday and worked 
for us that year. We had lot of fun working on 
‘mechanical inventions. Asan adult, Harold ater 
‘worked on our farm too, and 1 remember the 
‘experience we had putting a motorcycle together. 











He had made a purchase of a second hand bike 
and it artived in dozens of pieces, ina cardboard 
bbox. We hardly knew one piece from the other 
and it took weeks to gett Jooking ike anything 
that would run 

He had alittle motorized jalopy known asthe 
“Bug”, put together from odds and ends. Ie had 
2 model T motor, grill feom an old threshing 
machine seive, body parts made from V joint 
salvaged from an old building, and a torpedo 
Shaped back covered with canvas. There Were no 
doors, you just entered from the top. Tt was 
lacking fenders and 1 remember going. with 
Harold whea he took mail a his mother who was 
spending time as a midwife at Ralph Smith's, 
Going through the wet Waterfield flats, we 
passed cars stuck in the mud of stalled on the 
roadside. We sailed right on through catching the 
mud balls that flew in the air off the ties, That 
‘bug made many miles, even travelling 1 Carrot 
River 

Twas a member of Silver Stream Grain Club 
when C. Wegmiller was leader. We used (0 ride 
horseback to meetings and one year when 
Wilfred Duford was a member, our tip was 
speeded up when we rode their drivers. We went 
{0 Melfort Fait for competitions and an educa 
tional trip to the Melfort Experimental Farm, 
(Our overnight stay was spent ina large tent where 
‘weal slept with our fet tothe centre 

‘There were so many treasured memories of 
‘ou youth, it would fill a book 

‘On May 5, 1943, | married Mildred Sisson at 
her parent's Farm home, She wil relate our Fam- 
ily story 

T, Mildred, was born Jan. 18, 1923, the second 
daughter of Bert and Hazel Sisson. Growing up 
ina family of eight in the homestead days was 
never easy but we never felt deprived. We were 
happy with hand-me-down clothes and simple 
food. We were only half a mile from school 50 
there was never a valid excuse for being absent 
unless it was sickness. I only remember one day 
that Dad was afraid tole ws walk in # bad storm 
and he hitched up a team and drove us. There 
‘were 10 grades with high school by correspon 
dence. My fest teacher at Manlius was Mr. Ivan 
Hollingshead and 10 of us started together, He 
always said he never understood how we all 
learned to read and write. The hour at-noon 
seemed endless compared to an hour now and we 
managed 10 squeeze in countless games after 
lunch was eaten. The old wood burning cas iron 
sloveln thecorner, wth a metal jacket skirting 








‘was lined with mits and overshoes during the 
winter. The litle containers designed to hold 
‘water for humidity usualy held thawing ink wells 
Used for our dip pens. Friday afternoons were set 
aside for Red Cross meetings where we learned 
Parliamentary procedures that we carried to 
adulthood. Monitors for various duties would be 
appointed forthe following week suchas puting 
up the fag, cleaning boards and brushes, tidying 
the library or making the cocoa for noon inches. 
The path leading to the out houses often had to 
be shovelled in winter and 1 sil remember the 
hasty visits paid there. Much importance was 
placed on the three R's and any inconvenience or 
hardship was never considered as sch 

With three girls in a family before a boy 
arrived, we fell heir to barnyard chores, stook~ 
ing, shoveling grain or raking and coiling hay 
‘We always milked alot of cows and Mother and 
the girls were responsible for that chore. Chick 
ens fell nto our line of work and attending the 
‘lucking hens were included. After school, there 
‘was a woodbox to fil and snow to carry for the 
barrel bythe stove, the only water supply 

We attended United Church Sunday School 
held in the Armley Hall, We joined the Farm 
Girls Club with Mes. Dymond as our first leader 
and Mrs. Ready teaching the handwork, I shall 
always be grateful to those dedicated leaders who 
taught us to sev, Knit, erochet and bake, We 
enjoyed sports and I piayed ball withthe foe: 
team. We went to all the sports days with our 
coaches, Joe Sorrell or Walter Morgan, driving 
us for miles, We skated on open rinks cleared off 
fn river lee. My first pair of skates were pur 
chased from Mrs. Hunter when they left Armley 
and I wore them undl my toes were severely 
pinched. Field days, with half dozen schools par 
licipating, were & popular event and we all won 
silver cups or medals over the years. Mother 
{aught us all to do the old time dances and we 
spent many enjoyable hours both at home and at 
district dances. One task I was given many times 
and never really relished, was taking the cream 
land eggs ‘to town with (eam and eab in the winter. 
The track would cut down on one side and you 
would slide sideways, T was always afraid of 
upsetting 

‘Atr finishing school I worked out at many. 
homes in the area and my sister Olive and I led a 
{up of Farm Girls, Both Jim and I belonged to 
the Armley Young Peopies Cub and there were 
numerous activities to participate in, 

We were married in May and Jim's Dad 























passed away that falls we took over his Imperial 
Oil Bulk Service along with farming on SW 
5-48-14-W3, I became quite adept at filing, 
loading and delivering barrels of gas when Jim 
‘was busy in the fields, We only kept the Business 
‘couple of years as it was difficult to manage 
with our mixed farm, We did a fot of curling, 
Practically living a the ink during bonspiels. We 
Entered other bonspiels in the area in Tisdale, 
‘Nipawin and in between. We had a horse and cab 
with a stove in t for winter travel. We belonged, 
to the Snow Plough Club when it was formed and 
the rotary plouah kept our roads open for travel 


(One time our truck refused 10 startin cold 
weather s0 Jim was pulling it withthe horse and I 
‘vas doing the steering. When the ruck stared 
hae hollered, “*Whoa", the horse stopped but I 
didn’t, Before I realized what was happening, 
hnad driven onto the single tree, so Jim hit the 
horse on the behind to put it in motion. The 
sudden forward leap broke the tugs. L wasn't 
asked fora repeat performance, in fat there was 
‘real scarcity of words after the initial Blast was, 
Selivered 

We bought a quarter of land to the east and 
finished clearing and breaking it. The first year 
‘we were married, we bought 89 by 12 tent with a 
three foot wall and that was the beginning of a 
lifetime of enjoyable camping and fishing tps. 
(ur families developed a love for the outdoors 
land each of them indulge in the same activity 
with thei families, 


In the fall of 195, after only eight years of 
marriage, I contracted polio and was flown to 
Regina General Hospital on Sept. 27, able t0 
move only my right arm and my head. Twas a 
bitter lite pil take as by now we had two litle 
boys and it was heartbreaking to have f0 leave 
them behind, Tspent the next seven months tak 
ing therapy and returned home on April 27,1952, 
able to walk very slowly with the aid of two 
anes, The crops had stayed out over winter and 
vesting had to be completed in April before 
seceding could be started. My lines changed our 
lives, all the sports, dancing and farm chores that, 
loved doing were set aside for less strenuous 
‘actviies, It was a case of accepting the things we 
éannot change and redirecting our energies. We 
found farming much more difficult and some of 
the simple tasks a ceal challenge. in 1952 we built, 
‘anew home, and that same year electricity came 
{o the rural area, It became & vital part of ife on 
the farm and a boon to housework. Then in1954, 














wwe had a little gir and to us she was a miracle 
hid. 

Realizing even I could do sit down jobs, we 
resolved to encourage our family t0 obtain 
foptimam education for future security. Begin 
ning wit schoo! involvement, I became secretary 
ff Waterfield Local Boad in 1957 and remained 
in chat position until after reunion year, 1980, 
‘when meetings were discontinued. 1 attended 
‘Trustee Conventions in Regina and Saskatoon 
and was @ dirotor and secretary of Tisdale 
Superintendeney Trustee Association. We 
belonged to both Ridgedale and Tisdale Home 
and School Association. Education was forall of 

‘Some very enjoyable times have been spent as 
directors of Connaught Agricultral Society and 
‘we both reeived Life Memberships in 1986. Jim 
‘vas on the Wheat Pool Committee when out 
levator was operational. The United Chureh has 
been an important part of our life. I taught 3 
Sunday School class for eight years, joined the 
Women’s Association, am secretary and life 
member of the U.C.W., on the Board of Ste~ 
tvards and was seeretary ofthe Official Board of, 
‘Aylsham Pastoral Charge for 12 years. In 1985, 1 
‘worked with the Heritage Committee on special 
heritage projects. We both belong to Ti 
Wildlife Federation and Armley Community 
‘Club, For several years in the 60's, we were 
Teaders of a-H Swine Club, a rewarding experi- 
sence, working with budding young farmers. Jim 
Still enjoys refereting hockey, working fist with 
youth and later with teams playing recreational 
hockey. In so many areas of community work, 
wehave been the winners. 

‘Over the years farming methods, crops and 
machinery changed drastically. Fevilizrs and 
‘chemicals became standard procedure and the 
‘ange to metric caused lots of headaches, Com= 
bines that we fist purchased in 1944 were consid 
cred real progres for the agricultural community 
‘and a much easier method of harvesting. Rubber 
tired tractors, larger trucks and various tillage 
machines allowed farmers to complete their 
‘operations more rapidly. It was a good way of 
Ife and we enjoyed the 38 years spent at that 
‘ceupation. 

Tni077, we sold the farm and retired 10a busy 
le on out six acre Tarm ste, enjoying country 
living and a community we grew up in. We do 
lot of camping and fishing and have done some 
ttavelling. For six winters we penta month inthe 
southern states of Arizona, Texas and California 























and to Yellowstone and Black Hills in summer 
trips, We had an exciting trip to Expo 86 in 
Vancouver. We have so much beauty to see in 
Canadat 

Tn 1980, our reunion year was a happy event 
for Saskatchewan. Helping arrange schoo! cele- 
brations gave us much satisfaction and seeing s0 
‘many friends of by gone days caused many a tug 
at the heart strings. Those coming “*home" 
Viewed with astonishment and nostalgia, the 
changes that have taken place 

"Early in 1984, we began the arduous task of 
compiling the Armley History Book. Working 
together towards & common goal has brought 
bout firm bonds of friendship. 

We had a family of three; Gary, Grant and 
‘Wendy. Gary was born June 2, 1946. He married 
Georgia Watling and has three children. Grant 
was born July 28, 1950. He married Andrea 
Sharkey and has three children. Wendy was born 
March 30,1954, She marred Rie Ballard and has 
four children. (See Ric Ballard History) 

‘Wecelebrated our 40th Wedding Anniversary 
May 5, 1983 and are enjoying retirement in the 
same spot we began on, Though we would not 
‘want 10 turn back the pages to the horse drawn 
‘vehicles and coal of! lamps, the chump churns , 
land the wash boards, we are happy we have had 
the experience of multi-grade country schools 
fad alte ome town bursting a the seams with 
good friends. 

"To our parents, we can only say @ humble 
“-Thank-you"". They pioneered an untamed 
land. They knew hardships beyond measure and 
overcame them, clearing the way for a comfort 
fable living for our generation, The rewards of 
their love and devotion, ther continual striving 
{or advancement, thie sense of humor and hon= 
testy have been passed on to ug to forward 10 
futuze generations. They lived and loved to the 
fullest, leaving us a legacy to cherish. May we be 
deemed worthy of our inheritence, 














GARY AND GEORGIA STAPLES 

Twas born in Tisdale June 2, 1946, the firs 
child of Sim and Mildred Staples. We lived on a 
Small mixed farm and learned responsibility 
carly, as there were always chores to be done, 
Such as bringing in firewood, caring fo the a 
en, picking berries and feeding the cows and 
pigs. By the time I was 12, T was driving the 
tractor with field implements, allowing Dad ime 
to do other farm yard jobs. 

My elementary education was obtained at 











‘Waterfield, a one-room county school with one 
teacher for grades 1 to VIM. Th the summer we 
rode our bicycles the two miles to and from 
‘school while the winter we walked oF caught a 
Fide with neighbors, sometimes in horse-drawn 
eighs, Although we lacked the facilities and 
‘options available in larger schools, we enjoyed 
the special events such as Christmas Concerts, 
Softball games, the annual field day each spring 
in Ridgedale and most of al, the school pienie on 
the last school day in June. Summers were always 
exciting with fresh berries and vegetables from 
the garden, family piencs, the SilverStream Fair 
and camping trips t0 one of the many northern 
Takes where we enjoyed fishing and playing on 
the beach, The occasional downpour may have 
‘dampened our beds but not our enthusiasm for 
tenting, even when the wind blew tres down all 
around the tent and once on the car. The same 
‘wind made great waves for bobbing around on an 
Jnner tube 

Tn 1960 I entered high school which meant 2 
long bus ride Into Tisdale each day. This was 
quite an adjustment from a rural school but 1 
enjoyed the opportunity to study new subjects 
land participate ina variety of sports, an intrest, 
inherited from my parents. I was fortunate to be 
‘4 member of the hockey team which won the 
‘Midget 'B’ Provincial Championship in 196-60, 
4 once-in-a-lifetime thrill for most Canadian 
boys. My experience with football was not so 
pleasant as ended upin hospital with acollapsed 
Spleen and an early redrement from the spor. 1 
continued to bea member of the 4-H Swine Club 
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through high school, despite a dislike for the 
animal after one went wild and held my brother, 
Sister and myself captive in the barn one night 
‘while Dad was away hunting. We stil reminisce 
bout taking the 4-H Club camping and being 
kept awake by an air mattress popping i's seams 
‘of having 0 untangle fishing lines which got 
‘wrapped around the outboard propel. 

Tn 1968 it was time to make my frst break 
from the security of home as I loaded up the blue 
"49 Chewy and set off for Saskatoon to study at 
the University of Saskatchewan, 
summers I had a variety of jobs t0 bel 
‘way. These included repair work on the Federal 
Grain Elevator in Armley, surveying near 
Diefenbaker Lake for the Department of Agri- 
culture and geological field work with the 
Research Council around Hanson Lake, where 
my camping and boating experience came in 
handy. In 1967 developed an interest in travel 
Which I have continued to expand. In the spring 
‘webad a geological field camp in Montana. Then 
Tew co Calgary for my fist view of the Rockies 
fand'a summer job with Mobile Oil in the Great 
Slave Lake area, Before classes started again in 
the fall | drove to Montreal with some friends to 
‘see Expo 67. Finally, in November, I went 10 
Vancouver by train 10 attend the Western Uni 
vetsiies Geological Conference. 

T graduated in 1968 with a Bachelor's Degree 
in Geological Engineering and joined Imperial 
il in Dawson Creek, B.C. before relocating in 
Edmonton that fall. During my early years at 
Imperial | spent alot of time doing wellsite work 
throughout Alberta and the Mackenzie Delta 
region, as wel as two summers doing geological 
mapping on the Western Arctic mainland. This 
twas a unique opportunity to see different wildlife 
tnd flora ofthe north, the human lifestyles and 
‘of course the midnight sun. To compensate for 
{he shortened surmmers, travelled to California, 
Nevada and Mexico during those years 

‘On April 2, 1772 | married Georgia Watling, 
«farm girl from Mannville, Alta. who was aso 
Working for Imperial atthe time. After a honey— 
‘moon in the Canary Islands, we began preparing 
fora move to Calgary where Imperial transferred 
‘most ofthe saff in September. Later that month 
‘we purchased our frst home. 

{remained at Imperial unl June of 1981 when 
1 joined Canadian Hunter Exploration, the oil 
‘and gas arm of Noranda Mines, a5 a teservoir 
‘geologist, This has proven to be’a very positive 
change for my career despite the difficulties 


















‘experienced in the petroleum industry in recent 
years. | have been Fortunate to work on such 
interesting projects as the Mackenzie Delta and 
Cold Lake heavy oil while at Imperial and now 
the very large Elmworth gas field. have also 
travelled 0 California, Colorado, Houston, New 
(Orleans and South Carolina to learn more about 
‘geology and the ol industry. 

Georgia and I have thee children; Robin 
born Dec. 28, 1976; Lee Nov. 10, 1978 and 
Heather, Aug. 20,198. The boys enjoy sports 80 
TThave coached baseball, hockey and soccer over 
the past few years. The whole family enjoys 
¢ammping and fishing so our summer vacations are 
Spent camping in Alberta, British Columbia and 
Saskatchewan, where all have eaught their first 
fish with Grandpa and Grandma. We visited 
Expo 86 with my parents and we all enjoyed it 
very much, Vancouver Island and the Okanagan 
Valley are among our favorite places to camp, 
For my own relaxation I enjoy cuing and skat= 
ing and do some golfing and cross-country ski= 
ing. I the boys have their way, TT be joining 
them in downhill skiing as well. We are now 
living inthe Lake Bonavista area of Calgary and 
enjoying it very much, There is swimming, 
‘canoeing and fishing at the lake and an excellent 
hockey program making it an ideal community 
for our family. 





GRANT AND ANDREA STAPLI 
submitted by Grant and Andrea 

"Terry Grant Staples was the second child born 
to Jim and Mildred Staples, on July 28, 1950, 
Early in his life t became evident that *Terry”* 
and his brother “Gary” hollered from the back 
‘door sounded too similar, hence he has been 
called "Grant ever since 

Grant attended school at Waterfield until 
rade Vi, then two years in Ridgedale and high 
Schiot in Tisdale. While in grade XII, he started 
dating Andrea Sharkey. Andrea was born Dec. 3, 
1980 to Rev. Sid and Bessie Sharkey in Carberry, 
Man. They lived at Indian Head, Sask. for three 
years before moving to Tisdale in 1988. In June 
1968, both graduated from Tisdale Unit Com 
posite School, then went to University of Sas 
Katchewan in Saskatoon. After one year of 
tuniversty, Grant decided to try the “working 
world” but soon decided that making wieners 
land ham at Intercontinental Packers would not 
bean exciting job for ie 

Tn September, 1971 he and Andrea were mar 
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ried and both resumed university. Andrea gradu 
fated in 1972 with a Bachelor of Science in Nursing 
land Grant in 1973 with Bachelor of Education, 
‘majoring in physial education. 

1 1973 Grant and Andrea moved to Humbott 
where Grant spent the next cizht years teaching 
Physical education at Humboldt Collegiate 
Tastitute, A great deal of time was spent being 
coach’ to many young people — the name 
stuck and many former students stil fondly call 
him “coach”. Andrea worked asa Public Health 
Nurse in the Humboldt area until family 
demands took over 

Grant and Andrea have three chil 
Gregory Lane born May 26, 1975, Keli Lueana 
Sept, 28,1977 and Kerri Lynn Sepi. 21, 1979. 

‘An accomplishment to be proud of was 
building a new home in Humboldt in 1977 — the 
bad part was having to leave it to move to Tisdale 
in B81, Grant's knees had suffered too much 
cartilage and ligament damage over the years (0 
be able to continue teaching physical education 
So in August, 1981 he made the decision to estab 
lish “Staples Adventure Sports” store, Truly it 
has been an adventure and an eye opener to the 
business world. 

In 1983 the Staples family moved to an 
acreage three and one half miles from Tisdale 
Al love it very much — even more so as the 
children ate getting older. All pitch in with yard 
‘and garden work and we sell any esta vegetables, 
Cranberry bushes and crabapple trees provide 
the basis for enough juice for the entire year. 

‘Andrea keeps busy working, part-time mars 
ing at Tisdale Union Hospital, part-time clerk 
and book keeper 

(Greg, Kell and Kerri provide mom and dad 
with as much social life as we can handle. The 















whole family is involved in each others sports 
fctvties — hockey for Greg, tingete for Keli 
and Kerr as well s socer and ball for al 

‘There are few idle moments, but the busy 
lifestyle provides many happy memories 


IRWIN STAUFFER 
Irvin Stauffer left Plumas, Man. in 1908 trav— 

elling with the Doyles to the Silver Stream 

istrict He later purchased SE 10-47-14-W2, 


Mr. Stauffer would always make his car 
available when local children needed 0 goto Dall 
‘ames. He had a ready supply of apples to give 
‘ut to boys and girls. 


MURIEL (WRIGLEY) ST. CYR 

was born Muriel Margaret Emily Wrigley on 
Dec, 3, 1924 at Ditton Park, Sask. My parents 
were Thomas and Alice Wrigley. Both of my 
parents came from England, Tom in 1904 and 
Alice in 1908, They met and were married in 
‘Moose Ia, Sask. i 11, 

My first home was at Ditton Park, Sask. in 
the house in which Twas born. As my father had 
to drive 25 mils with horses to Tisdale to get the 
‘doctor itis not surprising that Lwas a few hours 
fold when he arrived. There were two Tean-t0s on 
this house. One was a kitchen which served as & 
bathroom on Saturday night when my mother 
hauled out the big laundry tub and set it inthe 
middle of the kitchen floor. The other lean-t0 
Consisted of two bedrooms which were added as 
the family arrived. As Twas the youngest of five 
land the only gil, the living room served as my 
bedroom and the chesterfield my bed, One of my 
earliest recollections is of my father playing the 
piano at bedtime, As this was an evening ritual, I 
had great difficulty in falling asleep without i 




















‘My brothers and I would pot in our requests and 
usually fell asleep to strains of Beethoven, 
Brahms or one of the great masters 

‘My brothers and 1 attended the Hitle one~ 
room school at Ditton Park, receiving excellent 
instruction over the years as I recall, We often 
Tistened in on the work of the higher grades and 
knew a [ot of it before we reached that level. 1 
attended schoo! in Zenon Park for grades X and 
Xi; then transferred to Moose Jaw where I grad— 
tated and attended Moose Jaw Normal School 
from 1942-43. As ths was war-time there was a 
treat shortage of teachers, A numberof students 
‘vere offered teaching postions during the year, 
having, of eourse, to come back tothe institution 
ata Tater date 10 continue ther studies, T was 
fortunate enough to be chosen, but thought it 
‘vise to remain untl such time as granted full 
‘edit for the year, which happened in Apri, 
1043, At that time I accepted a teaching position 
at Pratt School in the Riverhurst District, What 
fn experience to be on my own with all of 10 
pupil, all lovely children and eager learn. This 
Job was short-lived asin either May or June my 
parents heard that the Silver Stream School 
Board was looking for a new teacher in Sep- 
tember. I applied for the position and was 
sccepted, Again, I was fortunate in having many 
fine seudents in my charge. Iwasalso delighted to 
discover they had an organ in the school which 
‘vas a big help to me when i came time to stage 
the annual Chrisimas concert, Iwill never Forget 
my fist attempts in that department, but the 
parents showed areat appreciation of our effort, 
0 it vas most rewarding, 


























Despite the fact that I had thoroughly 
enjoyed my year at Silver Stream and had made 
many new friends thre, far away places beck 
ned, | had always wanted 0 visit British 
Columbia and Victoria in particular. With the 
‘optimism of youth T gave up my excelent job at 
Sver Stream atthe end of June and traveled to 
Victoria, In September, 184, I took a job at 
Beaver Point on Salt Spring Island as teacher at 
thelitle one-room schoo! there. Soon after I met 
Frank Fraser and we were married in July of 
1945. Our wo sons, Gordon and Bary, were 
born on Nov. 1, 1946 and June 17, 1948. As 
Frank's health as poor and gradually worsening 
‘we decided to try a move toa drier climate in the 
‘Okanagan, setting in Kelowna. Both boys were 
born with & respiratory weakness similar to thei 
father's and inspite of receiving the best medical 
attention that could be found, Frank passed 
away in 195), Bary in July of 1954, and Gordon 
In Mareh, 195 

in the summer of 1985 1 applied for a new 
teaching position in Lake Cowichan on Van 
‘ouver Island, Little dd think then that it would 
become my permanent home. In the summer of 
1956 I met Gerard St, Cyr and we were married in 
the spring of 1957. There followed shortly alter 
uli, December, 1957, René, Mach, 1959, Cara 
Tanuary, 1961 and André, January, 1964. Need 
iess to say this interrupted my teaching career 
Which I i not resume until 1966. 

‘Gerry is working as 2 saw-filer at British 
Columbia Forest Products mill in Youbou and | 
am sil teaching music in the Lake Cowichan 
district schools. Retirement i not too far off at 
which time we would like to travel and see a bit 
Inore of the world, also renew old acquaintances 
in Saskatchewan, 














FRED AND GRACE STEARNS 





May 24, 187. Mother, Grace Ivy Taylor, was 
bborm on Sept. 30, 1879 in Beaver Falls, Min 
nesota, USA. They were married in Jamestown, 
‘North Dakota, on Jan. 5, 1899 

“They had five chiens My Jay, 
Myrle and Eileen (se Harvey ") 
Their eldest daughter passed away at wo years 
age and was buried in Minnesota 

Dad and Mother moved to Moose Jaw, Sask 
in 191, Iwas one year old. Dad worked on the 
railroad a couple of years. He filed on a home- 
‘Sead at Dufton, Sask, in 193 or 1916, It was a 
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Fradanaivy (rar) Sears, 


long way to driveto the nearest town of Mawer or 
‘Central Butte with a team of horses, My sister 
Myrtle had an attack of appendicitis and by the 
time the doctor could be contacted, it was 109 
Tate, She passed away and is butied in Green 
Prairie Cemetery. My sister Vivian married Dan 
MeGilis in 1916. Dan passed away and Vivian 
now lives in Calgary 

In 1916, Dad and Mother moved to Lake 
Valley, Sask. My brother Jay and I finished our 
highschool education there. After that I went to 
‘Moose Faw and took a business course. We lived 
at Lake Valley until Dad bought land at Armley 
§n1926. Wemoved to Armley the spring of 1928 
{0 NE 10-48-I4-W2, Dad had been up in 1927 to 
build a house, barn and get things prepared £0 

ove up the next spring. We had a mixed farm. 
Dad raised pigs and beef and sold baby beef 
Mother and'I raised chickens, turkeys and my 
folks always had a beautiful garden. I used to 
pick wild fruit and Mother would ean i. 

Both Jay and | marred while we were living at 
Armley. Jay marred Jean White, Albert White 
daughter. Jay passed away July Ml, 1967, at 
Rossland, B.C. Jean lives at Christina Lake in 
southern ‘Bitish Columbia, I married Harvey 
Holden from Dand, Man, 














Dad passed away Nov. 17,1933 and is buried 
Jn the local cemetery. Mother sold the farm in 
1946. She had rented it after Dad died. She 
‘moved to Moose Jaw where my sister Vivien 
lived, 

‘Mother died in 1949 and is laid to rest in 
Moose Jaw Cemetery 


MR. AND MRS. JOE STEWART 
25 told by neighbors 

‘Toe Stewart lived on a farm a few miles north 
‘of Tisdale. He had a small house on his land in 
the Armley-Carlea area on the NE 148-14 W2 
He never lived there permanently but would 
come out and stay when doing the farming, The 
Stewarts owned the land from 919 to 1944. 

Mr, and Mrs, Stewart had no family. After 
Joe's death Jim White farmed the land for Mes, 
Stewart. She was later remarried, to Thomas 
Stovin. They retired in Tisdale, Both are now 
dead. 








MAYBETH (STANDEN) STINSON 

‘One ofthe longest days of my life was the one 
1 spent traveling from my home in Kindersley 0 
take charge of Waterfield School near the village 
‘of Armley. Thad never travelled such a distance 
‘lone before and I was worried about changing 

In late August, 1925 1 boarded the tain in 
Kindersley at 6:00 a.m, After making changes at 
Saskatoon, Prince Albert and Melfort Larrived 
at Ridgedale at about 7:30 pam, My uncle, 
Walkey Bensen, met meand ook me to the home 
of my cousin Emma and her husband, Ma 
Schilroth, where I was to board, 

The house was od, Having been the Schiltroth 
family home since early in the century. On the 
whole it was comfortable, except inthe depth of 
‘winter when water froze in my pitcher —and I 
scurried down to dress by the front-room heater. 
Emma was an excellent cook, so I gained weight 
‘quickly and didn’ lose ttl | returned home. 

ool opened on the designated day and L 
faced the 18 pupils with some fear and trepida- 
tion. Inmy former school {aught grades 110 1V, 
‘and now I would be responsible for grades Ito X 
However, we were soon acquainted and by the 
time my ‘me table Was organized, work got 
underway in earnest. 

‘The high School students, Olive Rumble CX) 
and Delbert Sproxion (XD, were taking corre 
Spondence courses so didn’t need much help 























from me. 1 enjoyed working with the lower 
trades, and Ithink we had a good time together. 1 
‘was greatly pleased when my grade VILL students, 
Roy Sehiltcoth and Herbert Bensen, passed the 
Departmental exams with honors. 

‘School wasn't all work, however. We enjoyed 
singing together any time we needed a break. We 
‘also had Friday afternoon programs, with recta 
tions, songs and games, Of course, a recess in 
the summer it was ball for those who wanted to 
play — and we had some good, well-fought 
‘ames, The smaller children had their own games 
fof tag, steal the sticks, ete. On cold days they 
played blackboard games or spent the time read 
ing books from the school library. As I 
remember, there were many of Dickens’ Books, 
fnd the pupils weren’t she only ones who enjoyed 
The Old Curiosity Shop, Litle Dorrit, David 
Copperfield, and many others. 

"Fhe school was heated by a long, barrel 
shaped stove (flattened on top to hold a wash 
boiler for caffe) in which we burned logs, three 
for four feet long. Those who sat near the stove 
Sometimes got 100 hot, so would change places 
With those who sat nearer the front. One day I 
thought some ofthe children were 100 hot but as 
their faces looked mottled I investigated and 
found they had German Meases. Asall she chil 
dren had been in contact we did not close the 
School. It must have been Thankspiving, for we 
hhad a Tong weekend. When school opened on 
‘Tuesday the children wereall back in ther places. 

‘Another time we had some excitement when 
the stove pipe fell down, This pipe ran from the 
sovenear the back of the room othe chimney at 
the front. You can imagine the mess we were Int 
We called for help. The school was cleaned up 
and we were back ina day oso 

can’t think of any more untoward experi~ 
ences other than the usual cus, bruises and falls 
that had to be cared for — all ina day's work! 

‘AS Mr. Caskey, the 5 
lived not far from my cousin, sometimes walked 
over to get my cheque. As Thad grown up on the 
bald prairie I found the stroll through the bush 
pleasant and relaxing. IF was invited for supper, 
however, it was sometimes quite dark when i 
Started for home. ‘Then the bush was a litle 























frightening and {could imagine animals such as 

wolves of coyotes following me. You may be sure 

T spent no time meditating on my way home. 
"The Christmas Concert was the highlight of 

the year. 

Great Night came. 


‘Aller several weeks of practice the 
The school was packed. 




































































‘Maybe (Sano 








Everyone was excited but I think the program of 
choruses, plas, drills and recitations went very 
‘well The only item I remember from that pro 
ram was this: 


The litte Berry girl st in a wee rocker with 
doll, and sai: 

've rocked and rocked this child of mine 
Until my poor arms ache. 

Tes past Belinda’ usual time 

‘But she wil stay awake, 

Her eyes stay open (they're so blue) 

‘And Santa's coming fast! 

Treally don’t know what to do — 

Hlush! She's asleep at last." 

"The main entertainments in the area were 
Friday night. dances in the various schools. I 
always enjoyed these as T had, and sill have, 
musical fet. [remember aso, skating on Ede's 
pnd, maybe more than ones, and it was gest 

‘One afternoon, which did not turn out as 
planned, a group of us docided to go see the new 
fown of Nipawin (dhe own had been moved to 
the railroad) George McGregor was driving thee 
Peerless car — a real imousine Which had seen 
better days. Before ong we had a fla which the 
boys patched and pumped up, and off we went 
‘again. After this happened atleast six times we 
decided to return home rather than risk more 

















‘trouble, A poor ending to what might have been a 
pleasani outing! 

‘It didnot seem long tll the time came for me 
to sever my connections with the Waterfield 
School Board. My temporary certificate had 
‘expired, s0 I decided to return home, take Grade 
Xil before going to Normal sol could eventually, 
have a First Class Certificate. 1 expect 1 was, 
Somewhat homesick t00, as Ihad only been home 
‘once during the year — at Christmas, 

‘Although I was sory to leave my pupils and 
fiends, 1 was glad to be going home — s0 I said 

"Good-Bye” to Waterfield District and took the 
train for Kindersley. 


MAVIS RHODA (AMOS) STOKES 

Twas born Dec, 2, 1922 Silver Stream. My 
parents Edgar and Rhoda Amos came from Eng 
fand and were marred Aug. 18, 1920 in Melfort, 
‘Sask, They moved onto the homestead SW. 
22-47-14-W2 in 1920. Our close neighbours were 
Frank Pearse, Randalls and Wegmilers 

can remember in those days when te whole 
family would 20 to the old time dances, We 
‘would dance until we got tired and then we would 
Tay down on the benches and slep the rest of the 
dance away. We were put into the cutter with hot 
Stones at our feet to Keep us warm. We would 
arrive home very early in the moraing and Dad 
‘would unharness the horses and go right to work 
fand milk the cows. He would light a fire under 
the snow melter so he could get drinking water 
for the horses and cows, 

enjoyed the box socials, waiting for some- 
‘one to buy my box and then share the lunch with 
whoever bid the highest. Those boxes were 50 
pretty and they did take a lon time to decorate, 
but the excitement of the bidding was wort it. 
remember the Christmas tree in 1929, that had a 
bond doll high on the tee top. My sister Hazel 
kept her eyes on the doll ll night and it was the 
last doll onthe tree, and when Santa called her 
name it did belong to her. Our Christmas trees 
and parties were the happiest ime for us when we 
‘would sing Christmas eavols and hed Christmas 
plays. Santa was so magical to each of us and we 
{id believe in him with all our heart. Those were 
the good old days when children were a part of, 
every family outing. 

Friends were always dropping in with their 
‘musical instruments and Dad would get out his 
‘olin or banjo and they played forthe love of it 
In good weather they layed horseshoes and sil 
enjoy the game and It does take me back to my 
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carly days on the farm. We had a big aeroplane 
‘carved out of wood on the top of a tee in our 
front yard and the plane and propeller turned in 
the wind, One night during a terrible electrical 
storm the lightening hit the top of the ree and 
Sent the plane Mying though the ar. I landed in 
‘ur field half way to Frank Pearse's place, 
lunharmed, but Dad never did put it back up. 

T started my schooling in the litle school 
house at Leacross, two and a half miles away. At 
theage of ine with my mother, dad, sister Hazel 
and Brothers Ronald and Version, we moved to 
Penticton, B.C., in August of 1931. Here 1 
finished my schooling, graduating with a Com= 
mercial Course, 

‘On Aug 18, 1843 I marred Set. Lloyd Stokes 
of Vanderhoof. 

Loyd spent five years in the Army Corps of 
Signals and the R.C.A.S.C. duting World War 
I. Our daughter, Darlene Mavis was born May 
7, 1944, V-E. Day. She married Alvin Culbert of 
Coguitiam, B.C. They have a daughter, Jennifer 
Nichole born Now. 12, 1983, Sylvia Marlene was 
born June 27, 1948 in Penticton. She married 
Barrie Carter of Penticton on Aug. 18, 1973 
‘Their son Todd was born Jan, 1S, 1976 and their 
daughter Sher was born Oct. 5 977. Judith Amn 
‘was born April 5, 1950 on Daddy's birthday 
‘Judith married Peler Kime of Sydney Australia 
‘on Sept. If, 1974 in Penticton. They have two 
sons, Darren born Feb, 6, 1978 and Lee born 
‘April 29, 1979, Debbie Lynn was born May 25, 
1959 in Penticton. She marvied Jack Batstone of 
Penticton on Aug. 3, 1979 

We took a fosicr daughter Karen Gilbank, 
age nine years in 1974, she is our “Special 
Daughter". Our lives have been blessed with 
‘work to keep us busy and families to Keep us 
happy. My mother, Rhoda, lives in Sunnybank 
Retirement Home in Oliver, B.C. She was 90 
years old on Dec. 22,1985. Shes sil very active, 
tvalking daily and even bowling, My dad, Edgar, 
died Dec. 9, 1972. My mother has 1 grand 
children, 16 great-grandchildren and 3 great— 
reat-grandchildren, 

“The original homestead house was moved toa 
lot in Tisdale and has been added onto by Allan 
Randall, Isl keep in touch with some of the 
rls T stared school with and have treasured 
theie friendships over the years. Lloyd took early 
retirement in 1978 afer 3i Years with the City of 
Penticton, We have a jot of fun camping and 
fishing with our families, and our community 
‘work Keeps us very busy. 





























HELEN (EADE) STOMP, 

‘One busy fall day, Sep. 25,1935, 1 was bora 
at home o Leonard and Clara (Arneson) Eade of 
the Armley District. Aunt Buelah, my dad's sis~ 
ter, helped me into this world. Mom and dad 
‘named me Helen Doreen. I had aa older sister 
‘Thelma Leona. Thelma passed away when T was 
about one yea old 

Twas blessed with two sisters in afew short 
years. Carol Ann and Loretta Merle. Carol, 
Merle and myself ll stared school atthe Armley 
School. We had about @ mile to walk, although 
daring winter, Dad would take us with horse and 
tobogean, 

ad had built a nicelitte two bedroom house 
sand dug a well for our water supply 

Trremember well going to Carlea with Mom, 
Dad and my two sisters, to get groceries, mailand 
to watch the train come in 

Mom and Dad would sing many times, Dad 
playing the guitar and Mom would sing’ har= 
‘mony. 1'll never forget the frst song they taught 
Us girl to sing, it was "The Lite Green Valley” 
‘We weren't very old then and Dad taught me how 
to play the gular, We entertained ourselves for 
hours singing, we also entertained relatives, 
friends and neighbors 

We had many good times and laughs. One 
incident comes to mind, Dad had built lean-to 
‘onto the barn for chickens (chicken house, 
(Carol, Merle and I had crawled up the ladder and 
‘onto the roof of this chicken house 10 play up 
there, It started to thunder and lightening which 
seared us, Carol and I jumped off the roof and 
Started running t0 the house. We heard Merle 
calling and she was erying, so Carol and 1 
Stopped and looked around to seo if she was 
following us. She hadn't quite made it to the 
round, She tried to jump as Carol and I had but 
fhe hada’t jumped far enough away from the 
wall of the chicken house. Her pants got caught 
‘ona spike inthe wall and there she hung on the 
wal sereamin, eying and kieking. Dad heard all 
the noise and came out 0 see what was going on 
He had to rescue Merle, Wenever played up there 
after that 

Later on we moved tothe Silver Stream Dis- 
vit, We lived with Grandma Eade till Mom and 
Dad built @ nice big home. Grandpa Eade had 
passed away a few years earlier. While we were 
living with Grandma Eade, my brother Ron was 
born. Carol, Merle and myself were very happy, 
at last we had a baby brother. 

We started school in the Silver Stream 








School, Catol. and myself finished out school 
jays there, Merle went on f0 high schoo! in 
Tisdale, 

‘One Christmas we had the nicest and most 
precious Christmas gift anyone could wish for, 
two days after Caristmas we had a baby sister, 
‘Yvonne Peale 

have many fond memories of my Granéma 
ade (Annie). We would go and visit her in the 
evenings, she always had cookies and cake for us, 
Grandma sat for hours and told us many Bible 
Stories, things when she was age, and she taught 
tus many hymns. T never got to know Grandpa 
Eade (Charlie) very well a he passed away while 
ve were living in the Armley District. 1 enjoyed 
going to visit my Grandma Arneson. Grandpa 
Arneson had passed away when my Mother Wasa 
trl. Grandma lived in & nice big house which 
always fascinated me. 

‘The fondest memories of my childhood and 
‘most precious and sentimental are the many, 
many hours spent singing with my sisters. We 
would sit for hours on the sofa singing and 
Mom's canary would sing with us which wasn't, 
lays appreciated by us, 

Afier Mom had put Ron and Yvonne to bed 
and Mom and Dad had retired after a Tull days 
Work, Carol, Merle and myself would take out 
the guitar and sit in Dad’s old truck and sing for 
two or three hours. There were many evenings 
Spent in the out-house with the guitar, and we 
would sing for hours. We loved to sing. This isa 
precious gift from God. We live mil 
but whenever we get together you can 
sing-song even into the wee small hours of the 
morning. 

[attended Church and Sunday Schoo! eld in 
the Siver Stream School, I love to hear every 
fone singing those beautiful hymns, Ted Pearse 
‘would sing such beautiful harmony to the rst of 
Us. always remember those precious times, 

In October, 1958 my two sisters and T went to 
Flin Flon, Man, to work. About a month after 
arriving in Flin Floa T had a blind date whom | 
later married. On June 10, 1957 the day John 
Dietenbaker was elected Prime Minster of Can- 
ada, Dick Stomp and I were married. 

Dick was working as an underground miner 
for H.BM. & S, We were transferred 10 Siow 
Lake in 1958, There was no road into or out of 
Snow Lake til 1960, Before the road was bul we 
hed to fly out or g0 by train which took approx- 
imately 18 hours to go to Flin Flon. During the 

















winter we could travel into and out of Snow Lake 
by car over the frozen lakes and bush road. 

In 1966 we left Snow Lake and moved to 
Calgary where we lived for one year, In 1967 we 
‘moved to Saskatoon, Sask, to work inthe Potash 
Mine and in 1968, we moved to Rocanvill, Sask 
and Dick worked for Sylvte of Canada, H.B.M. 
5. Potash Mine. In 1977 the Potash Corpora. 
tion of Saskatchewan bought the Syvite Potash 
Mine at which Dick i sill working as a senior 
supervisor in the underground operations, We 
moved to Esterhazy in 1978 and Dick is sill 
‘employed atthe P.C.S. Mine, Rocanville, 

We have a family of four, they are 

‘Grant Richard was born in Snow Lake, Man, 
fon Oct. 18, 1960. He is married and has 160 
chikiren. Hei presently employed at P.C.S. asa 
journeyman Miner Operator for the past seven 








‘Gregg Douglas was born in Snow Lake on 
(0c1.17, 1961. Single, also employed at P.C.S. asa 
journeyman Industrial Mechanic for the past six 

‘Shelley Lynn was born in Calgary on Feb. 2h, 
1967, She was married in September of 1985, 

Brent Warren was born in Saskatoon oo June 
20,1968. He is presently taking his Grade Xi 

Mom lives on the farm in the Silver Stream 
Disurict, dad passed away in Feb. 1985, 





SYLVIA (SMITH) STREET 
David 

after five sons, almost any 
parent would welcome a daughter. Dad and 
“Mother were no exceptions and my sister's arrival 
was a happy event. I believe it was Dad, who was 
always quite a reader, who suggested the name 
Sylvia, He had learmed that the word sylvan, 
according to Webster, means, “JOF, pertaining 
to, living, located, oF carried on in, the woods", 
and there was certainly no shortage of woods in 
the area north of Tisdale in those days. Mother 
‘must have agreed so my lite sister was named, 
Sylvia 

Twas away a lot during the time Sylvia was 
rowing up but we aid attend school together. I 
Fecall that Sylvia and Olive Rumble, who were 
roughly the same age, were good friends; they 
still are. Sylvia was eight in 1919, when 1 left 
School temporarily. Lvas away working part of 
the time but returned in 1921. We both attended 
School and were under the guidance of Mr. 
Harvey and Mr. Clark. Although Iimmigrated to 
Alberta in 1924, [ave kept in touch with my 








sister over the yeas, both by visits and by corre 
spondence; she is a good letter writer. 

Sylvia stayed home with Dad and Mother 
until her marriage, whieh took place in 1928. The 
lucky man was Stanley J. Steet, 2 young farmer 
from Carrot River, I believe, Stan and Syivia 
moved to Tisdale soon after they were marred 
In Tisdale he worked in Lamb's Hardware store 

Either just before World Wat Ilo in ts very 
carly stages, Stan and Sylvia moved to Saska 
toon, where Stan worked for T. Eaton Co. 
Before the war ended they moved again, their last 
move, to Vitoria, B.C. There Stan, who Was a 
carpenter, worked in the shipyards. After the 
‘war, uring helidaysin my years atthe University 
ff Alberta and Strathcona High School, 1 often 
Visited with Stan, Sylvia and family, Ihave 
always enjoyed my visits with them. 

“They have thee children; David, Mavis and 
Muriel, David miarried Carol Ann and Tives in 
Victoria, Mavis and her husband, Ernest Conar~ 
1, ive at Nanoose Bay, north east of Nanaimo, 
Mutiel and her husband, Jack Smith, live in 
Victoria. 

‘Stan died on Feb. 21, 1982. After his death, 
Sylvia sold their home on Happy Valley Road 
‘and moved to an apartment in Victoria, 











JOHN F. SUDDEN 
as told by a neighbor 

He was born in Gault, Ont. in 1872. Before 
coming to the area he had farmed at Gladstone, 
Man. He farmed the NW 25-48-1S-W2 from i919, 
10 821. He was a brother-in-law to John Cairns 
He was married and had no children, From here 
he moved o the Naicam, Sask, area 





MICHAEL SULLIVAN 
as told by a neighbor 

He was born at Allmont, Ont. and came to 
the area from Big River, Sask. with his pal, Paul 
Morant. He homesteaded the SW 21-#8-14-W2 
in Bl, He died of werculosis on Nov. 7,191 at 
the seslement of Riverstone and left his land to 
Paul Moraat 


JAMES INCH SWANSON 
‘submitted by son Jim. 

My father was born in Leith Walk, Edin- 
‘burgh, Scotland on March 22, 1873, the fifth son 
fof Alexander (a stone mason) and Elizabeth 
‘Swanson, and a member of a family of B. 

“Muh of his erly life was spent in seeing the 











world and many a story he had to tel of Aftica, 
Borneo, Australia, New Zealand, the pre-war 
life in Canada aadhe time spent in the trenches 
‘of France, Eighteen months in the Black Cap 
Regiment of Edinburgh took him to Africa and 
the Matabele uprising. 1904 found him in the 
‘Taupo area of New Zealand doing missionary 
work in conjunction with a Dr. Nichols of 
‘Christchurch, N.Z. In 1907 he was back in Eng~ 
land taking a medical course at the Livingston 
College located northeast of London. The course 
was designed to provide missionaries, or would 
bbe missionaries with enough medical knowledge 
to pul teeth and provide help and medication for 
the mote common afflictions. The course aso 
fnchided tropical diseases and their treatment 

Although he was seriously considering returning 
to Borneo, he changed his mind and came (0 
Canada instead 

’A lot of advertising extolling the wonders of 
Canada was found in the British press at that 
time, The possibilty of having 160 acres of your 
‘wn land for S10 and being your own boss in the 
Canadian west was one ofthe greatest attractions 
to people in the old country and no doubt this 
‘vas a big factor in his decision. He sailed ftom 
Belfast on July 17,110 and arrived in Regina, 
Sask. on Aug. 15, then out tothe harvest feids in 
the Laird, Sask. area. By Oct. 28 threshing was 
‘done ad then north to Prince Alberto spend the 
‘winter, working forthe Big River Lumber Com= 
pany. The steam powered log haulers sometimes 
Fefetred to as centipedes, hauled as many as 7 of 
the loaded sleighs aver the iced roads, some loads 
marked t 259,000 to 434,260 board feet In May, 
IML a fire destcoyed the old mill and resulted in 
‘much property damage. No lives were lost but 
‘many mall workers Tost clothing and personal 
items, My dad lost his concertina and some photo 
developing equipment. Later a new and larger 
mill was constructed, powered by six steam 
engines. 

Ih the summer of 19l some time was spent 
ooking for land, a short time working on the 
university building in Saskatoon and in Sep~ 
tember, Ig he went back to the British Isle, 
twoutnd up his affairs and returned to Canada in 
October. He looked for land, worked at the 
‘university, then went back 10 the Big River 
Lumber Co. for another winter. 

Tn May of 1912 he and Jim Cottrell came from 
Tisdale, by way of Siversteam, and arrived at 
the home of George and Magdelene Schiltroth 
‘where they spent the night. Jim continued further 






































Jen Sanson Si. testhom, 


north and located in the Pontrlas area. Dad 
pent the next several days looking ove land and 
consulting with setlers already there asco the 
Inerits of the guartes stil open. Walter Day 
‘Seems to have been & big help in that respec. 
‘Charlie Harvey and Bob Caskey were also men- 
tioned. The need for a water supply was a deter- 
mining factor causing land adjoining the cre 
fnd rivers to be in greater demand. He finaly 
fecided om a quarter with a creck dividing it 
almost in half and on May 30, 1912 he filed on SW 
15-48-14 W2, in the district later known as 
‘Waterfield and named after an early settler, 
Harry Waterfield. The district located just east 
of Armley. 

Building a shack, clearing land, obtaining 
horses and farm equipment took care of the 
summer months, six of which were supposed to 
be spent on the homestead, The winter months 
were spent hauling hay for the mills east of 
‘Tisdale and many a cold trip was made without 
the heated vans or even the parkas that were to 
ome in later years. The dary on which most of 
this is based received no entries after 191 so uns 
the call to arms came on April 14,1915 we mus 
assume that no noteworthy events took place. 

Life in the trenches, the eas, and Shrapae! 
‘burstin which he lost an eye were in later years to 
prove very detrimental to his health. He met my 
mother, Minnie Elizabeth Power, ia a London 
hospital where she worked parttime as a nurse 
tnd he was convalescing after being wounded in 
France. 

“On Nov, 29,1918 they were married at Pai 
field, Buxton, England while be was sil inthe 
‘arm. They later eame to Canada where he was 
‘officially discharged at Regina on April 5, BB. 
‘On they went to Tisdale and out to the old shack 
fn the homestead which had miraculously sur- 
Vived the war years, Mother, who was tase in 











the heart of London, found things different in 
‘Canada where there was litle convenience of any 
kind. There was the deep snow and the cold of 
‘winter spent ina shack at a time when there was 
little known of insulation, the heat and flies of 
summer, clearing land and picking roots. Even 
the fine clothes she brought were not suited 10 the 
rough life in the early farming community. The 
absence of any fine furniture in the homes made 
her wonder if it had been taken for the rent as 
‘often happened in the old country. The nearest 
town was Tisdale and all the aroceres and sup- 
pls had to be hauled over trails that crossed 
rivers and skirted sloughs and marshes, adding 
‘many miles tothe distance to be covered. 

(On one trip that Mother recalled, the horses 
came home, the sleigh box came off as they made 
4 sharp turn towards the barn and no sign of 
Dad. Looking fearfully under the sleigh box and 
wondering if she might find her husband there, 
she was soon to learn that the horses had bolted 
Wwhen he let them to close the gate atthe end of 
the laneway 

Inthe first year when flu ravaged the country 
they were able {odo ate to help neighbors who 
were stricken. Strangely enough they never 
caught the fu themselves. 

‘The old trail 10 Tisdale crossed the Carrot 








River almost in the middle of NE 10-48-14 W2, 
‘went f0 Silversteam, on to Forester and eve 
tually found its way to Tisdale. 

In 1910 Hiram Barber opened a store at For- 
ester on SE 28-46-14 W2. This was the fist store 
north of Doghide (later named Tisdale. Inthe 
carly 1920's Bill Perkin operated a store on SW 
2-48-14 W2, across from Waterfield School, on 
the south side ofthe Carrot River. Gattle Turner 
started a store north of the river on SE 15-88-18 
'W2. This burned down in 1925 when Mrs. Turner 
<ropped a lighted coal ol lamp which broke and 
Started the blaze, The Turners left shorty after 
this and the farm was purchased by the Walter 
ensen family who were to be ou neighbors and 
fiends for years, In 1921 Marie Saunders took 
over the store at Riverstone, operated by a Mr 
Pearson, Saunders, who also built a store atthe 
present site of Ridgedale that same year. A 
number of other bullings were under construc 
tion there that year and the rail line reached 
Ridgedale, In 1924 Saunders bul the firs store at 
the present site of Armley and the CPR line 
moved north toward Nipawin. Inthe early days 
of construction at Armley, F. S. Morris built a 
store and a hotel was constructed. Mortis’ Store 
burned the night oF the Manlius concert in 1926 
Saunders" store, beside it, survived but both 
burned in 1929 and only Saunders rebuilt. This 
store ater became the propery of V. F. Zob0sk, 

Tn 1921 the Carrot River flooded the land and 
it was 1974 before a higher water level was 
Feached, Our livestock were on one side of the 
creek and we were on the other. The only way to 
Bet across 0 the other side to feed the livestock 
Wwas to swim and Dad, who was a very good 
Swimmer, did just that until he was able 0 fash= 
jon ahhome-made boat. How he was able to swim, 
invwater ofthat temperature {will never know 

Twas born Nov. 16, 1920 and was named 
ames after my father and Power for my mater~ 
ial grandfather who was fan loving Irishman, 

‘The fam work kept Mother and Dad busy 
and the clearing ofthe land gave us a few more 
acres as time went by. I remember the Star~ 
tnchuck family picking roots on one parcel of 
our land, Although the homestead was fled on in 
1612 it was not until 1922 that we received the 
patent 

‘On Jan. 5, 1925 my sister Tibbie was born on 
the farm, without benefit of doctors of & hospi 
tal, We had moved to a new house that fll but 
‘the old shack was stil in use as a bunkhouse for 
the hired man, We had several hired men who 


























came tos through the Church Army Plan. (See 
Church Army Plan write up). The young men 
‘were Doug Bird, Billy Brace, George Shiels and 
Don Panter. 

or the next several years Dad was able to 
carry on the farm work with hired help. Jim Dean 
tras with us fora short time. Jay Steams, who 
twas married and had a litle gr, also worked for 
ts one summer, We fixed up a granary, made & 
hole for the stove pipe, and the family spent the 
summer there. The wages were $25 a. month 
‘Wilson McLean was the last bred man to work 
‘ona yearly bass, He was a good worker and had 
‘Xmagnetie personality, We were very sorry t0 see 
him leave the district. 

‘Dad received an army pension inthe late 20's 
and early 30's when Tatm prices were so low and 
money s0 scarce. We were always able to get all 
the groceries we needed, These times. were 
especially hard for young married couples who 
fidthave the resources to start farming, lacked 
‘proper housing; with the scareity of jobs adding 
{o ther problems. 

‘Dad's health continued to fail and in 1935 he 
went fo the sanitorium in Prince Alert. He con 
tinued to go downhill and passed away in 
October, 936, He was buried inthe Silvrstream 
(Cemetery and the army had a tombstone erected 
‘over his grave, A court of inguiry established the 
fact that Dad’s illness and death was due to 
wartime service, the ga and hazards ofthe times 
Spent in the trenches, This required some time 
and witnesses wee called to determine his condi 
tion atthe me when he first returned from active 
service, When twas over Mother received small 
pension which was of considerable help when she 
fn | took over the farm operation in 1937 

In July of 1840 Mother suffered a stroke at 
\Watson, on the way home from Manitou Beach, 
She spent a short time at small hospital oper 
ated by the Hamer sisters, avery efficient pair of 
huss, The stroke let her partially paralyzed 
land Tibbi, who was IS at the time, had not only 
the housework but Mother to care for as well 
‘When Tibbie married Frank Frazer in 1943 we 
were able o get Janet Lawson, an older spinster 
Tady, to work for us, Mother passed awvay on July 
29, 1984, with a second stroke, and vas laid to 
rest in the Silversteam Cemetery, Beside her 
husband in the Swanson pla. 


JAMES POWER SWANSON 
Twas born Nov. 16,1920 on the SW 1S 
wa, in the shack thal my father built in 192. 1 



































artved in time forthe big flood in the spring of 
1921 but was much too young to remember it. 1d0 
remember being stung on the forehead by a 
hhomet wien L was evo and one haf. 1 was blind 
for a short time and the poison lodged in the 
Iyimph glands in my arm, Dr. Kitely came out and 
‘operated on my arm while Mother held me. This 
{spretty hazy but I do remember the many times | 
tnad to bathe my atm lt healed and the two pill 
hotles the doctor gave me ata later vist. The 
next bee sting gave me a badly swelled foot but 
hothing to compare with the previous encounter. 

T ean recall The many visits by the John 
Sehiltroth ies; the wild strawberries we hired 
them to pick for us; the Indian baby's grave on 
the north side of our place where they placed @ 
Small ross and planted flowers; the time spent at 
thee place down along the creek making dishes 
‘out of mud which dred inthe sun and usually 
part. Mamie was quite good at this and her 
dishes always looked better than mine or Nor 
‘man’s; the time Norman had some of his dad's 
tobacco and we had our firs cigarette. We didn't 
fet sick but I recall the funny feeling in my 
Stomach, 

mivA meal al Turner's, our Jewish neighbors 
to the east and the men wearing headgear atthe 
table 

= A moonlight walk with my parents to 
Frank White's place to listen to the frst radio in 
the area, a radio that required earphones, 

Tinoleum on the floor was another firs for 

















My fist movie, a silent one in Saskatoon 
when [was seven, cowboys and rustlers riding t 
breakneck speed’ across the prairie. 1 could't 
read the captions under the pictures but the 
‘hooting looked very real and it was hard to 
decide if it was really happening the way it was 
portrayed on the sereen, 


— The tricycle Dad bought at a sale and how 
disappointed I was when my fist attempt to ride 
ivended in failure 

‘On Jan, 5, 1928 my sister Tibbie was born and. 
although this was something of a mystery, 1 
discovered that now the chore of dressing. and 
tying my shoes depended entirely on me. Mrs 
‘Walter Bensen came over to. do some of the 
housework while mother was in bed and I was 
told the baby sister T had been promised had 
artved 

‘As the years went by we both attended North 
Armley School. The road to school was always 
blocked in winter and on the eport card when T 
passod into grade VI, Thad missed 60 ofthe 200 
School days. Although I approached exams with 
the feeling | would probably fal each and every 
fone, Inever did. Infact from grade V on I came 
‘away with the top marks in my class. I must have. 
had a good memory. 

‘One of my fist teachers was Charlie Bll and 
Pm suremost of usnew students fltit would bea 
poor ide to step out of line. There must have 
ben som that resented the discipline because on 
several mornings we would find desks and chairs 
piled up when we arrived. In later years I met 
(Charlie Bell and found hima to bea very amiable 
person, Strangely, he seemed younger than 
Femembered him. | guess when You are seven or 
fight, anyone over 20 looks old. T remember 
‘when T'was in the lower grades how I enjoyed 
listening to the stories being read aloud by older 
pupils. My teachers were Charlie Bell, Charles 
MeFarlane, Ruth Goodwin, bin Norum and 
‘Ben Zado. I think Ruth Goodwin impressed me 
‘most. She was nice looking girl and always well 
roomed, with what appeared to me to be an 
‘unending supply of different dresses, 

Lawrence Teale, who now lives in Tisdale, 
spent part of one winter at our place. We would 
fet up at $ ama. do the chores, milking and 
bringing in feed fr the evening and then 20 t0 
school with the horse and home-made toboggan. 
We were very often the first to arrive, Alter 
passing into grade IX T attempted t0 take that 
fade by correspondence. As Dad's health was 
‘not very good the chores took up most of my time 
dnd Twas unable to finish my courses. 

After Dad passed away in October of 1936, at 
theage of 63, Mother and I took over the farming 
operation and like most of the neighbors we used 
horsepower. We kept pigs, cows and chickens. 
The ice hue provided refrigeration andthe bee! 
ring a weekly allotment of meat. 











{In 1943 Tibbie married Frank Frazer. 

i 1944 Mother passed away. Janet Lawson, 
an elderly lady who helped look after Mother, 
‘was able to stay on and do the housekeeping and 
cooking, 

‘In the fll of 1945 I went to Winnipes, then on 
riksdale and spent part ofthe winter fishing 

Fred Kartennen on Lake Manitoba. 1 also 

Spent a short time on Bitch Island looking after 
1S0 head of cattle and 400 sheep. The island was 
six miles out inthe lake and I remember walking 
back to the mainland in 2 snowstorm at night 
using the wind to keep my bearings and I wonder 
what would have happened had the wind 
‘hanged; getting over the ie crack in the dark 
‘without stepping into open water under the 
Grifted snow and the reli when the maple trees 
fn the shore at Dogtown came into view 

When the loggers strike ended in British 
Columbia. T hiteh-hiked from Winnipeg to 
Youbow on Vancouver Island and worked inthe 
Jumber mill until spring called me back to the 
farm. I rode a bike the length of the Frazer 
Canyon 10 get pictures and at Spence's Bridge, 
Shipped the bike home and htch-hiked theres of 
the way. 

In the fall of 1946 Harold Marsonette and 
‘went to Manitoba intending to set up camp and 
Spend the winter commercial fishing. Walleyes or 
yellows asthe fishermen called them were taken, 
From the lake, packed in ce, transported by truck 
to Winnipeg and taken bY plane to the State. 
The pve atthe lake was 326 a pound, very good 
money in those days, if the fish co-operated 
However, over the summer, regulations had 
changed and we found we had to be lake area 
fesidents to get a license. We returned our nets 
fand equipment and went back to Saskatchewan, 
‘We stopped at lumber camps north of Love 
Sask looking for winter work when we met. P. 
Reed, ranger in that atea, He offered us a job 
cruising timber. The wages were only $3.50 a day 
and you had to board yourself, We gave ita ty. 
‘Oak Nowlan wasin charge of the four man cruise 
sang. We marked trees over I4 inches. Each tree 
‘Would contain so many board feet and after one 
rill had its allotment recorded and stamped we 
moved on to the next one. 1 100k pictures ofthe 
mills and lumberjacks and after geting them 
developed would pick out eight or 10 ofthe best 
fones and scl lots of that size to whoever wasted 
them. I got Se apiece and they cost me3e, Weecut 
pulpwood tl the snow got too deep, then bucked 
Togs at ack King’s mill, We took out farm per= 














mits at Neibere’s and I spent a few days swamp 
ing for W. I, Johnson, behind Ben Hoeppner and 
Walter Kraatz, considered two best sawyers in 
the area, [thought I could keep up to them and 
Tost alot of sweat trying. 

In 1947 again left the farm for the winter. 
‘This time I went to sell Fuller Brushes in the 
Sturgis, Preecevile, Invermany, Sheho areas of 
Saskatchewan, I was with the company for five 
years and was fifth high for Canada in sles 
‘ne period. Doing part of the farming meant I 
fell behind in spring and fall. During the time f 
sold brushes I used to takea few days ever fllto 
fo deer hunting with John Hemrick of Pre 
Eveville. We hunted in the Stove Creck-Rockford 
rea where heused to farm, We would go out and 
Stay at Nick Terleskis place, one of John’s farm 
neighbors. 





Iman Vie Saanen, Sept 10,182 


Vicki Terleski was out working and I never 
iether until I stopped at her place on one of my 
regular Fuller calls. She was milking a cow across 
the road from the house when I arrived and she 
wondered who the stranger was who seemed {0 
Know the family so wel. I later met her at her 
brother-in-law’s place and she agreed to go to 8 
show in Kelvington with me. Toon found myself 
‘making regular calls tothe Rockford District, We 
‘became engaged and were married inthe United 
‘Chureh at Preeceville on Sept 10,1952, We lived 
in Preccevill that frst winter, In the spring of 
1953 [gave up the Fuller dealership and returned 
to the farm, I did get involved with Household 
{Guild of Canada who were introducing melmac 
Gishes. They also had cookware that was quite 
reasonably priced. Imade some sales inthe dis= 
trict and spent the winter of 1953-54 in Wadena 





seling fulltime, Vieki cooked atthe hospital. We 
planned to start a mixed farming operation 
Money was pretty seace in those early days and 
Wwith only one quarter of land there was litle 
oom for expansion. Our total income for 1954 
‘was $1368.80, an amount that would not pay 
‘expenses for one month t present farming costs, 
We spent the winter of 1985-56 in Saskatoon 
where | worked for Sikorski Movers and on The 
‘Queen Elizabeth Dam construction. The years 
following were all spent on the farmn and after 
‘acquiring more land times improved. 

‘Our daughter, Jo-Ann was born April, 1985. 
in Nipawin Hospital. She is married but has 
retained hee maiden name 

During this period we bought the Ken White 
farm and moved from the old place. Our house 
aught fire on Nov. 29, 1968 and we bought 
Beaver house, seit up on timbers for the winter 
and after a couple of years were able to putin 8 
‘concrete basement 


In 1961 I became a trustee for the Waterfield 
School, Enrollment was down and there was 
pressure to go with thelarger school unit. In 1962 
tne asked the unit board to close the school and 
tre would send our grade school children to 
Ridgedale with high school students having the 
‘Option to go to Tisdale I spent 15 years on the 
Ridgedale board as trustee representing Water~ 
field, part ofthat time as chairman, 


Glenn was born May 20,1961 He proved tobe 
4 great help around the farm and was able «0 
handle the baler and other machinery at an early 
ae. 

During Glenn's school days he bec 
involved in hockey at Ridgedale and Tisdal 
Besides driving to many hockey games 1 aso 
acted as asistant coach, coach and manager For 
Some of the teams he played with, With the help 
of Cecil Dorward and his camera, I started a 
program in Tisdale t photograph al their minor 
FRockey teams and make the photos available to 
the parents, I also sold and traded good used 
skates to many of the young players. In 197 
the Kinsman Celebrity Dinner in Tisdale, 1 
Feceived the George Butt Memorial Award which 
foes annually to an area resident for dis- 
finguished service to minor hockey. 














We sill ive on the farm though we have 
rediuced the livestock operation, having only 2 
few cows and calves. Vicki grows flowers for @ 
hobby and I take a few pictures in my spare time. 


JO-ANN SWANSON 

Twas born April 7, 985 in Nipawin Hospital, 
the eldest child of Jim and Vicki Swanson. With 
the exception ofa year spent in Saskatoon while 
mmy Tather worked on the Queen Elizabeth 2 
Power Plant, we lived on the quarter setion my 
frandfather had homesteaded after emigrating 
from Scotland. Our nearest neighbours were Jim 
and Ethel Caskey and Frank and Marjorie White 
{othe southwest and Jim and Elaine White to the 
fast, Before I started school my playmates were 
Lora and Wendy Staples. Barbara White and 
‘wo older girls, Lorna Moffat and Sharon White. 

Ta May, 196 my brother Glenn was born. This 
new turn of events was, needless to st, surpris- 
ing to me. That September T started school at 
‘Waterfield, two and one half mies south. That 
‘was tobe the last year for Waterfield although we 
‘didn’t realizeit atthe time. Thanks omy father's 
persuasive powers, and anyone who knows him 
might call this an understatement, 1 started my 
education in grade tvo, along with Barbara 
White, Wendy Staples apd Beverly Lee. That 
first year I remember being abe o read sixth and 
seventh grade readers but still Mrs. Hazel 
Wrigley had to help me with my number stores in 
arithmetic, Other students in the final “Wat- 
erfield 13” included Henry and Nel Righi, Dale 
McCullough, Grant Staples, Janice McCullough, 
Connie Hayward, Wesley Roney, Dale Manton 
and Ralph Lee. 

Perhaps the biggest highlight of my 
Impressive first year at school, (aside from the 
Christmas concer, atleast for ne, since I had to 
recite Four lines by myself and play the lite pig 
‘who lived in the straw house in our play, “The 
‘Three Little Pigs") was watching my first televi~ 
sion. One Tuesday morning we all went a half 
nile down the road :o Tommy and Shela Righi's 
house to watch John Glenn orbit into space. 1 
think the television was as memorable to me a5 
John Glen 

Later that year Coral White died leaving Ken 
‘a widower with five children to raise. He sold his 
farm to us and we moved to their house on the 
hil. This half section was located, lke our place, 
close tothe Carrot River but this time a quarter 
‘ofa mile down the road from Frank White and 
Sim Caskey, 

“That spring, atthe final picnic, Waterfield 
books were given away and the building was sold 
to Mark Schiltroth. Except for Ralph Lee who 
stared grade IX in Tisdale, Waterfield students, 
began attending Ridgedale School. 
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(On Nov. 30, 1965 our house, oriinally built 
by Ken White, caught fire. The basement was 
flooded, the downstairs water damaged and the 
upstairs badly fire damaged. Neighbors came 
‘fom miles around and the Tisdale Fire Depart 
ment responded, but not soon enough. Years 
later someone toid my mother they sill remem 
bered her talking on the phone in the burning 
hhouse with sparks flying and water roaring 
around her. The night of the fire T spent with 
Betty Rospad. We then stayed with Frank and 
Marjorie White until we fixed up bunk house at 
the home place. Our new, modern, single storey, 
ready to move house was delivered and we moved 
{non Jan. 2, 1966. For the first year or so, Tweat 
to slep planing escape routes out of the house, 
with one suspicious eye on the smoke alarm, 

11967 Glenn started school at Ridgedale and 
1 completed my last year there, Bev Lee, Wendy 
Staples and I started grade IX ata new school in 
Tisdale, the Centennial Junior High, on the 
northwest side of town. This new, anonymous 
fapproach (o education was overwhelming and 
took a great deal of adjustment. That year 1 
became the girl’ able tennis champion. The next 
year the three of us atended Tisdale Unit Com- 
Dosite High School. Thanks to the enthusiasm of 
Gareth Hendron, & Nipawin native, our English 
teacher in 1968-70, 1 won the school's grade X 
English award, In 1970-71, Larry Yakimoski, one 
of the most enthusiastic teachers I encountered, 
began an English Creative writing program and I 
again won the English award. Another Armley 
Student, Gordon McCullough, won the grade XI 
English’ award s0 the Armley District was well 
represented, a least in English 

The following year 1 won the local 
Remembrance Day Contest, the Provincial Sas 
katchewan English Teachers Association award 
for pocty. [attended ther annual conference to 
‘ead my winning poem and tak o teachers about 
‘our writing program, They named thelr annual 
publication "Golden Taffy” after a phrase in my 
‘winning poem and I also won the provincial 
division of the Canada Permanent Trust short 
‘ory contest for high school students. I think the 
$300 prize pleased me mos. 

n9721 attended Fort San Summer School of 
the Ants program near Regina, in my firs car, a 
1959 Volkswagon. There I was taught by Saska- 
toon poet Ann Szumigalski, a warm and gifted 
teacher. That fall, having won 2 $200 provincial 
scholarship as one of the top 10 graduating stu 
dents in my class, [ entered the University of 























Saskatchewan and joined the Saskatoon Poetry 
Group. At IT, Mark Abley, now contributing 
eaditor for McLean's Magacine, and I were the 
‘Youngest members ofthe aroup that year In 1973 
‘ur work was part of an anthology published by 
the group, called “prariepraitiepraire' 

During my university yeas worked summers 
and part time at the A-Four Supper Club, the 
Top of the Inn and the Tent and Tavern in 
Saskatoon and at Calgary Tower in Calgary. In 
1975 T received my B.A. in English literature, 
‘That fall I worked as assistant manager at Ti 
City, a small fish bowl of a store in Midiown 
Plaza, Saskatoon. The following year I was made 
manager and Bev Lee was assistant manager. 
‘After [quit Tie City [travelled to British Colum= 
bia for the first time, In Vitoria I worked at a 
tourist attraction, the Princess Mary, a ship res 
taurant, Later I moved to Lethbridge to work at 
the Holiday Inn and El Rancho Hotel, as bar 
tender and day manager of the lounge. 

Tn 1976 “Miss Chatelaine’ magazine 
requested permission to feature my poem ftom 
the Saskatoon anthology in their “poet of the 
‘month’ section. The piece appeared in October, 
Tong after I had given up hope of ever seeing the 
poem again. 

1977 | moved to Sacramento, Calif. where 
‘married David Ackman on Sept. 21. We lived in 
northem California fora year. ! worked atalitle 
Italian restaurant called Mario's, run by aformer 
San Francisco detective. My biggest heartbreak 
was the night that then governor Jerry Brown 
{ame in to eat — on my night off. Our restaurant 
‘vas afew blocks down from the sate capitol 

in 1978 we moved to Billings, Montana’s 
largest city. I worked in the advertising depart 
‘ment of the Billings Gazette. David was offered 
‘work in Great Falls as a FM radio announcer, 0 
wwe moved to Montana's second largest city, 
Known as the home ofthe western artist Charlie 
Rosell 

In October, 1979 1 joined the Great Falls 
Tribune, During my four years there I worked as 
interim editorial page editor, feature writer, 
police reporter and arts and entertainment 
‘writer, For throe years I wrote a weekly “Oh 
Canada” column about being a Canadian in the 
USA, translating Canada to Americans. This led 
to interesting exchanges; at one point a producer 
from the Canadian TV show, "The Journal”, 





























called me for information about cable piracy on 
the border. Alas I didn't have any information 
While I worked as entertainment writer T often, 






















































































Jo-Ann Sandon non Mogens, 


got to interview interesting people — Johnay 
Cash, his daughter Roseann, Merle Haggard, 
Barbara Mandrell, Wolfman Jack, Ernest Tubb 
(Ghorly before he ed), the Gatlin Botbess, the 
‘Oak Ridge Boys and even Morman Activist 
Sonja Johnson, A highlight of those years was 
our coverage of President Reagan’ visi o Great, 
Falls in 983. 

In 981 David moved to the southwest and we 
divorced. He lives in Las Vegas, Nevada 

‘While I worked at the Tribune I also worked 
with developmentally disabled adults, Iserved on 
the local board of directors for an advocacy 
‘program and became an advocate for one young 
‘man, Jeff Kennedy of Conrad, Montana 

Th 1983 1 married Don Mogensen. Our frst 
year of married life he ran a second hand store 
and I left the Tribune to work as a freelance 
‘writer. rote entertainment stories forthe Trib 
tune on my own lime and wrote fer Montana 
Magazine as well as doing research for the 
National Enquirer about A~Team television sar 
Dirk Benedict 








In September, 1985 we moved to Missoula, 
Montana, set in the heart of the Rocky Moun 
tans. Having grown up in the parkland of north— 
ern Saskatchewan, I find myself slowly adjusting 
fomountain life, Some mornings, however, Ist 
wonder why the horizon is so’ cloudy until T 
Femember the mountains. At present Don is self- 
employed and I am enrolled atthe University of 
Montana in both a Master of Fine Arts program 
in creative writing and a Master of Journalism 
program, When T can catch my breath T write 
Entertainment stories, mostly about writes, for 
the Tribune, and T was named as a Montana 
Arist im the Schools this year. After my studies 
face completed in 1987 we hope eventually to 
locate in Saskatchewan, 


GLENN DEXTER SWANSON 

Growing up in the Armley District provides a 
solid sense of “home” that many people lack in 
‘Our mobile society. Tam Fortunate to have srown, 
‘upin the district and am stil strongly attached to 
the district and its people. 

‘My personal viewpoint of life in the district 
begins in May, 1961, My frst home was at the 
original Swanson homestead although [have no 
recollection of it from that time, Our family 
moved onto the Ken White place, onthe bank of 
the Carrot River, when Iwas very young. This is 
the frst place of which I have memories 

‘When T'was quite young, I recall my first 
‘exposure {0 television. T used 10 80 (0 Bert 
White's house and watch whenever my dad went 
to sce either Frank or Bert White. The device 
fascinated me and I also enjoyed the Jersey Milk 
chocolate bars that Bert offen gave me. 

‘Our house burnt down when Twas four and 
‘one half years old. Iwas too young to appreciate 
the signifigance of the event though I remember 
the wild commotion of tying to get the family 
belongings out of the house and people using 
buckets of water until the fire department 
arrived, 

T remember skating, at a young age, both on 
the Carrot River and between periods at hockey 
games in Ridgedale. I could skate fast but could 
‘nly stop by running straight into the boards. 
From the time I was nine or 10 played hockey at 
Tisdale, and later, on Ridgedale’s team as they 
got a hockey program organized. | played on 
teams in Ridgeale coached by Brian Paine and 
Allan Brown. I reached the pinnacle of my 
hockey playing career when I was 1. That was 
the year our Pee Wee team won the Highway 38 




















league championship. In this game we defeated 
the Choiceland team 5-3 and I scored three 
Ridgedale goals 

‘From the time I was six I helped increasingly 
with the farm work, I recall driving a truck and 
being so small could only see through the wind 
Shield by siting ona pillow and peering aver the 
‘dash through the steering wheel 

Throughout my high school years a popular 
winter activity was snowmobiling. We would 
Spend entire days exploring the twists and turns 
Of the land near the river. We also had snow= 
mobile parties in sheltered locations, We would 
Hight a fire and roast hot dogs as people chatted 
We also cleared off ice on the horseshoe slough 
below Frank White's former yard. We set up 
boards and nets and had some excellent Sunday 
afternoon hockey matches. 

“rouse parties were popular ways of clebrat- 
ing birthdays and anniversaries, especially during 
‘winter, The biggest ofthese parties was aways at 
‘Norman and Ruby White's for New Yeat's Eve, 

recall the fallin which several thousand of 
‘our bales burnt in @ bonfire that could be seen 
from Nipawin, It was a horrible sight to soe & 
summer's work go up in flames. To help out, 
reighbors came from miles around to bale straw 
land give us spare cattle feed. It was a wonderful 
display of community sprit 

1 attended schoo! at Ridgedale from grades 1 
to IX, after which I attended high school at 




















Tisdale. My best subjects tended to be math and 
in 1979 tied for fist place in the provincial 
‘mathematics contest. Upon graduating from 
high school, I accepted a scholarship from 
Queen's University at Kingston, Ont. There T 
studied engineering and graduated in 1983 with & 
Bachelor of Seienee (Honors) in mathematics 
andengincering. !continued my studies, aided by 
4a Natural Sciences and Engineering Research 
‘Council Scholarship, and obtained my Master of, 
Science in Electrical Engineering in 1985 

Following university I accepted employment 
with Bell-Northern Research in Ottawa, T am 
currently living in Nepean, near Ottawa, and 
working for BNR as an electronics design 
engineer 





M. SWEDBURG 
sold by a neighbor 

"He ovined the NE 30-48-I4-W2 from 1931 t0 
1961, Hea the store in Pontrilas and never lived 
fon the farm, He moved (0 the USA and is now 
Aeceased 





WILLIAM SWITZER 
submitted by Grace Switzer 

‘William Switzer was born at Gladstone, Man. 
fon Aug. 7, 1879, of Irish descent. Annie Costello, 
was born at Pembroke, Ont. on May 3, 1886 of 
Trish descent. They were marsied April, 1907 at 
Gladstone, To this union were born Grace, on 
July 4 1910 at Gladstone and Lloyd, at Guernsey, 
Sask. on De Il 1920. 

‘Our parents moved from Gladstone to Sas 
katchewan, first to Wapella in 1912 and to 
Guernsey in the spring of 1919. We found this 
district and town to bea very caring and friendly 
place to lve. Thad been unable to attend schoo! 
Fegulaly unl then, We lived one and a quarter 
ils from town and school. The following year 
Loyd was born. We spent nine years there. We 
hhad our share of illness. Dad had an acident and 
‘was in Saskatoon hospital for six weeks while I 
had scarlet fever and we could not eave home. I 
will never forget the great kindness shown us; 
neighbors bringing our groceries, helping with 
‘chores and collecting a purse to pay hospital and 
doctors, and a ticket, et. for Mother to go and 
see Da 

Time went on but we never had a good crop 
and we just could not finish paying forthe land 
Somany were moving, We went to farewell for 
fiends who were leaving. One of our neighbors 

















‘was there all swollen with mumps. In two weeks 
tveryone there who had not had the mumps 
before, had them. Dad had gone north to look 
for land and Mother was very ll wth mumps 
after he lft, Dad found land at Star City, Sask 
that he could rent for a year. When he returned 
‘and mother was well enough they made ready for 
the move 

Thad written my grade VII, 2 Departmental 
exam in those days. To take high school we had 
fo pay a tuition fee and buy our books. My 
parents could not afford to do this and I was not 
‘ery strong. However, the very day Iwas notified 
Thad passed, our posimistress asked me to learn 
post office work and to start Monday. The 
Spences were so very kind, This was just what | 
‘and my parents needed. 1 was able to Pay for my 
‘lothes and put by enough to take my grade IX. 
‘could not 80 to schoo! steady but I passed into 
trade X the following yea. Then my parents and 
Toya were moving. My boss said if I'd stay 
behind she'd give me the same wages and my 
room and board. Mr, Henry, our teacher, said 
and his wife would tutor meto see I got my grade 
x. 





‘My wages were very good, SL.S0 a day. When 
1 think of all the people who have work now and 
are crying for ob security. Tn those days twas up 
to the employed, entirely up to me. | loved my 
job and tred to please, What prea service wehad 
then, two mails a day, one from the east and one 
from the west. Those good old trains. 

Tt was devided I'd stay at Guernsey. Dad had 
gone with a box car of effects and Mother and 
Lloyd were leaving on Monday by train. On 
Sunday health officer came to the neighbors 
where Mother and Lloyd were staying and 
Quarantined them, saying Mother would have to 
Stay for another week. Lloyd had not had the 
mumps and Mother thought I should go ahead 
and take Lloyd so she could go sooner. I had 
‘managed to put SI0 in the bank so took it out to 
pay miy Tare to Melfor and Spences gave me two 
tweeks leave. After we left Mother became ver il 
with a throat infeetion. As soon as she could 
travel she took the tain fo Melfort. She ws ill, 
fn the train thatthe conductor, Mr. Tom Love, 
took her to my aunt's. They got @ doctor and 
took her to hospital but they could not save ber. 
Toyd goto see her once after she got to Melfort 
and the next day he had the mumps. My cousin, 
“Myre stayed with him until after the funeral 

‘Spences wondered what I was going to do. 
‘There was only one thing T could do. There was 
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no money to hire anyone to keep house and a 
Tittle boy, seven years old, in a strange country 
‘They said if T found the work too hard my jo 
‘would be there. It was hard leaving so. many 
friends and one a very special friend. 1 had been 
going with a very fine young man from the fall of 
1927; everyone liked him, And there was skating, 
young people's and my school friends. But | kept 
thinking i was worse for Lloyd, ali complete 
sttangets, How disliked seeing him go off t0 
School. I'd watch him until he'd getaway past the 
big bluff, coming from the prairies into those big 
noes. Lloyd was not very strong and had been 50 
very elase to Mother. 

T tried so very hard to keep up the home. 
Many things Thad not done, tke making bread 
and butter and pie. There was milking tobe done 
land washing on the board. Oh, that ist bread; 
the loaves seemed to get smaller. I thought [had 
covered it but I heard Dad telling someone "Oh 
that bread, it made me ery to look at it.” Hal It 
‘made me cry t00, I gave it to the dog and she 
buried it. 

Tm the fall of 1928 Dad went looking for and. 
He went north and was able to buy a quarter at 
Pontrilas, NW 33-48-14 W2, from Mr. and Mrs. 
Herb Anderson of Melfort. Doc Wamsley ented 
his quarter to Dad. There was a barn and a shack 
on this land. We moved here in April, 1929. 

We ad two beds in one end ofthis shack and 
the stove, table and a sideboard in the other end, 
very crowded. That fall Dad got lumber from 
Mr. Walter Palmer 10 build another piece the 
same as was there, to make it four feet longer, 
‘That winter we pasted building paper over the 
wooden walls Te was so cold in the winter. We 
id not have storm windows and the windows 
were covered with frost. The dipper would be 
Irozen in the pail every morning. One thing that 
was hard to put up with in srinter was the smoke 
from moss or ground fires; and ashes in the arin 
summer. We had neighbors every half mile it 
seemed, 

'Now in the “thirties: we owed some small 
debs at 8M interest; soon they go big. We could 
not make the payments on the land, or out taxes, 
{washed and baked bread, canned fruit and meat 
for two bachelors which helped to buy clothes 
anda few necessary items. Of cours I sold butter 
and eggs and there were the eream cheques. The 
North Armley Sehool Board gave me the job of 
secretary and truant officer for 10 years at $35.4 
year 

“Everyone was in the same position, My aunt 


























in Winnipeg sent clothes of her girls’ and I knit 
mits for Ise a pair and 3S¢ forthe yar, so made 
50¢ a pai, But you could buy afew things then, 
like stamps only 2¢, Grain prices were so lows by 
the time the threshing was paid and you paid 
‘what you could on interest owed, that was i 

‘Our dad was a very good horseman and he 
hhad beautiful horses. It oust have been a let 
<down when he had to change to an engine. 

‘When things started to improve Dad and 
Lloyd went into pigs and had 100 at diferent 
times, Dad had many illnesses but loved farming 
and never gave up. I remember him walking 
behind the harrows all day because he could not 
afford a $20 harrow cart. After we were able to 
{0 Into power machinery it was easier. We were 
Careful about our spending and for three or four 
falls we three did the harvest, Dad on the com— 
bine, s pull ype, me on the engine and Lloyd 
hauling the grain’ When our last debts were paid 
Dad desided we should have a better house 
Lloyd was renting land t00. We ordered an Alad~ 
din home and had Mr. Luttervelt build it. We 
Sold the old house and got enough to make the 
basement 

Tam so glad we wereableto take Dad ona few 
holidays to the coast and once to California. Dad 
had a very bad heart in the last years so gave 
Loyd the farm and machinery. Ic was hard for 
him to retire ashe loved the sol. He passed away 
March I, 1964 

‘We often think ofthe changes since we came 
to this country 

“Those old schools; Lioyd walked two miles in 
40 below and colder weather, The lunch pails 
‘would be frozen by noon; and those cold out 
houses. Now students are bused 1 school, 0 very 
nie sehools with all the comforts 

“The years before we built a house and before 
the highway went past our place, people moving 
forth would cal there. If anyone was passing at 
hoon Dad would ask them to feed and water their 
horses and come into eat. Sometimes I'd searcely 
have enough and so many came in anyway. We 
only had two four foot beds and a cot, We'd put 
three men crosswise in one bed, the rest in the 
‘other bed and me on the cot. I remember some~ 
times the cot would be taken and I'd sit up all, 
night. Tt was much too cold to sleep on the floor 
land we did not have that much bedding. 

Thete seemed $0 litle room to work. In 
Ureshing time I'd make pies at night Because 1 
had to use the oven to bake bread and meat inthe 
daytime, The men worked hard and long hours, 











So many things we did then to make ends 
meet, I saved the fat from the beef to make 
laundry soap, put ie in the water in summer (0 
soften it for washing if we ran out of soft wate. 
Invinter we'd melt snow. [think that was one of 
the things T enjoyed most in the new house; we 
hada cistera with all the soft water we needed 
and [had cupboards, a fridge and a warm house. 

‘There were good times and embarrassing 
times, One of the worst: we used to butcher in the 
Spring, cure the pork, smoke it, sew it in salt 
sacks and bury it in the oats. Our cousin used to 
Say at our place while working in the area, He 
‘vas going with our teacher, Her mother and dad 
tame for her at the end of June. He wanted to 
fake them our fora meal, certainly unheard of in 
those days. So Lwas supposed to have them for 
neal. [asked him to bring them for dianer at 
hnoon on Tuesday. On Monday Iwas hurrying to 
fet things done and out of the way. T had the 
butter churn in the kitchen, wanting to get the 
butter done before Dad camein for his dinner. A 
car drove in and before I could get out they were 
fut ofthe car. I said Bill, I asked you to bring 
these people tomorrow" and the teacher said 
‘Oh, we ae leaving tomorrow." L asked them to 
g0 in tothe other end where the table was snd 
‘went on churning. Tad to get that done, the 
Churn washed, and out of the kitchen, T'was 
‘wondering what 1 could ive them to cat and 
orgot to let the ae out ofthe churn. The cork hit 
the celling with cream all the way around. Right 
‘away Mr. Goodwin came out and wanted to hep 
Right then I wanted them all to go. home. I 
persuaded him to stay in there and I cleaned up 
the mess, ren othe granary, got «ham out ofthe 
‘ats, ran back tothe house, got it washed and ent 
itin half, We were going to have ham steaks but 
when it came apart it was alive with maggots. 1 
Slapped it together and ran out with it. 1 won= 
dered, what next? Ido not remember what Lg3¥e 
them to cat but I felt ikea Wee, small thing being 
crushed, 

"Yes, so many changes, Now we have so many 
rice things ike paper towels and toilet pape, 
Seep freezes and fridges. How well [remember 
Lloyd bringing home a washing machine. I st 
down and cried, He puta gas engine on it and was 
that ever wonderful, as was the wringer oni 
Then there was the gas iron and a gas lamp. How 
reat it was to havea radio, So much now istaken 
for granted, 

Twas at the farm for 44 years, untl Lloyd 
married Evelyn Bothotel in 1972. They sold out 











‘our or five years later and built a beautiful new 
home in Nipawin, 

“The earlier years were hard on everyone; hard 
work, disappointments and heartaches. 1 would 
‘hot wish them on anyone. We certainly were not 
spoiled. Lam very thankful forthe last two years 
‘of my lfeat Guernsey. I went out ver litle while 
St Pontrilas, just too busy and to lted, Lots of 
people around there [heard of but never met. 1 
tras engaged to my old fricad for 30 years, He 
had family ties 10, He passed away of cancer in 
Tanuary, 1985, He never marzed 

"The older we get the faster time goes. We 
three Worked very hard. In farming there is 50 
much that has to be done that by the time we 
fetire we are so worn out and tired. Many years 
‘We Were just thankful for our dally bread. 

Lloyd bas always been a perfectionist. Now 
he is having problems with arthritis as well as 
ther health problems but still has « beautiful 
yard 

‘We were thankful tobe living in the R.M. of 
‘Connaught where we had a municipal doctor. 
(Our first doctor was Dr. MeMurchy,and Nurse 
‘Tummbull had a litle hospital in Armley, where 
the doctor lived. Both Lloyd and I had’ ton~ 
silectomy’ there, After De, MeMurchy there was 
‘Dr. Thomas and Dr. Bigelow, then the doctor's 
office was moved to Leacross, Then there were 
Dr. Fitton and Dr. Wright. Later they moved to 
Tisdale and worked from the hospital there. 

"There have been many changes inthe past SB 
years. often think of our neighbors, especially 
Mrs, Johanna Brown, widowed so young and her 
thee children so young. She stuck to the farm 
and raised those three, Clark, Irvine and Ruby, 
to be such outstanding, good people. 








‘TROND TASSA 
submitted by Gloria Hanson 

“Trond Olson was a par of the Armley Dist 
during the 1940's. He'was born in Oye, Vang, 
Valders, Norway on Nov. 24, 18960 Ole (Lunde) 
and Margarete Tasa. ‘The family lived on the 
Tasa farm in Norway, s0, as was the custom, they 
100k the farm name as their last name. The Tasa 
farm, one of the larger ones (about six to eight 
acts), was very isolated from other farms. Ie was 
Situated on the mountain slope on the shore of 
Lake Vangsemere, The only way'out was by boat 
in summer or walking on ice in winter. The 
distance to civilization was about four Canadian 
miles. There were steep rocky slopes in many 
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places thus making tavel by land almost impos 
Ble. The old barn stil stands therein very good 
shape. They still put up hay by hanging i on the 
fence, as was done back then 

Tn 1910, Trond (16), his parents and most of 
the children came to America. One brother was 
already in the United States. They traveled 
across the ocean in a Norwegian Vessel, an imma 
rant ship, tothe Port of New York. There they 
boarded a slow moving steam engine rain bound 
for Siseton, South Dakota where they stayed on 
arented fart, 

Te crops were poor and the family was herd 
up. Trond’s brother, Knute, worked out and 
fended up in northern Saskatchewan where he 
filed on a homestead north of Fairy Gle, 160 
sctes fr only $10. Tis prompted Trond’s dad to 
hhead nocth in 1944, file‘ a homestead, build a 
shack with @ sod roof and send for his family 
That same year, Mrs. Tasa with hee family trav 
elled north by train bringing @ cow, horse and 
few possessions and was met in Kinistno. 

‘They started out in pouring rain, traveling 
vith a team of horses over roads that were mere 
tails fullorholesand ruts, Along the way ahorse 
fell into a hole and the other one fll ontop, 50 it 
took awhile aet things straightened out again, 
They stayed with cousins that night and next day 
continued to the homestead, What a contrast 10 
the two-storey house they bad left behind. In 2 
few years they built @ new house, Trond lived 
with his parents until July 23, 1929, when he filed 
‘ona homestead close 1 his parent, 




















‘Trond was a happy-go-lucky sort who never 
rank much of very often. One line e returned 
from Gronlid feling a bit “tipsy” and sat down 
in a basin of water. Everyone laughed so he 
Just sat there. 

“Trond sold hie farm and in 1944, purchased 
the SW 10-48-14-W2, east of Armley. He lived 
‘on his newly purchased land and farmed with a 
Sohn Deere tractor. His companion was a dos 
named Toy. One day when he was out working, 
hhenoticed a vehicle pass by on theroad, Henever 
saw his dog again. 

‘After purchasing a truck from his brother 
Olaf, he drove out to Hinton, Ala, in search of 
work but never found any so returned and spent 
the winter with Olaf and Sadie and their six 
children, Their home was a granary. In spring he 
feturned to Armley to farm, 

In 1949 Trond sold oUt 10 Ray White. He 
moved {0 Edson, Alta. where he spent the 
remainder of his life. His love for children was 
‘obvious in the way he treated his nieces and 
nephews 

Trond passed away on Sept 16, 
buried at Edson. 


1969 and is 





ERIC TAYLOR 
submitted by Bob Walls 

rie was just a bille fellow. I don't think he 
weighed over 10 pounds, He came over from 
England to Ted Nicklen's. After working there 
hhe went fo work at Alex Johnston's in Water- 
field. Hethen went to southern Saskatchewan for 

‘Aer he went back to England, I had a eter 
from him, saying be had joined the British Army 
fand was in the Signal Corp. That was several 
years before the war started, 








GEORGE “GEORDIE” TAYLOR 
submitted by friends 

‘Geordie came to Armley District about 1907, 
bout the same time as Ramsdens and Richards, 
He homesteaded the SW 24-48-15-W2, adjoin 
ing land which Francis Smith rented from Milton 
Smiley, 

He was raised in an orphanage in England. It 
isnot known when be came to Canada. He was 2 
Violin player. 

‘Apparently Geordie caught two bear cubsand 
ran with them three miles 10 Keep away from 
‘mother bear, By next summer in 1, they got (00, 
big, s0 Geordie took them lo Tisdale, the bears 








running along behind him. He got $40 piece for 
them, 50 this money Kept him in groceries for the 

‘Geordie was avery short man, about five feet, 
tall, He loved horses 

“The spring of 1921 was bie lood year forthe 
Carrot River and Geordie woke up one morning 
tohear a terrible noise outside his shack. Opening 
his door he was met by a foot of water and 
Floating wood coming in with such force that he 
‘was unable 0 close it again. Neighbors, Gordon 
Breadner and Lloyd Chapman went (0 see Geor~ 
di and found him standing up on the bed with 
‘water swirling around the bed. His pants were 
hanging on the bedpost withthe legs danaing in 
the wate. The neighbors took him by row boat to 
f friend's place. His horses were led 10 Bert 
Sisson’ place until che water went down. 

“Geordie could grow excellent potatoes. He 
took sick in 1931 and stayed a month oF so with 
Francis Smith that spring until he was well 
‘nouigh to return to his own place. 101935 he had 
“another stroke and passed away shorily after. He 
‘was laid to rest in Ridgedale Cemetery. People 
Temember him as a big hearted fellow, always 
happy to help people out 











MRS. ALICE TEAI 
submitted by Sally (Teale) Hippard 
Mother was born at Lion's Head, Bruce 
‘County, Ont. on June 26 1889. My grandmother 
pioneered three dimes with a family of youse 
childen. They moved from Ontario to Manitoba 
‘when Mother was seven and later Saskatchewan 
Mother went to school at Lion's Head, 
Beaconsfield, Man., Portage Collegiate Institute 
and Normal Schoo! in Portage la Praiie, Man. 
‘She taught in Saskatchewan school at Berlin, 
‘Swift Curent, Willowhill and Waterfield. chink 
the children went to school oa horse back or i 
hhorse drawn buggies. Mother talked about the 








schools she taught at and the wonderful people 
she met 

‘Mother marred Arthur Teale on Dee 14,1910 
‘a Melfort, Sask. In 1912she aught in Waterfield, 
She boarded at George Sehiltroth’s home and 
Whenever she would 20 home for a weekend, she 
‘would travel by horse and busay 

‘My dad went to war so his sons would never 
have fo go. He was killed at Vimy Ridge, France 
fon March 31, 1917. My mother married again to 
Fredrick Alva Randall on Nov. 28, 1919 at 
Tisdale, My mother lived in various places and 
retired in Raymond, Alta. where she died on Jan, 
16, 1968 and was buried there. 

‘Taken from Connaught Agricultural History 
Book — Mr. Herman Smith tells inhi history of 
meeting Mrs, Teale. He states: "My father, being 
the chairman of the board with Bruce Duguid as 
Seeretary-treasuer, had the honor of driving her 
‘out from Tisdale the first night with a borrowed 
team of horse, and afte supper, she mesmerized 
tsall by quoting the rhyme, "The Ancient Mari- 
fet" from stat to end. 











RICHARD AND PRICILLA THOMAS 
submitted by Don Thomas 

‘My grandfather, Richard Thomas, was born 
in Ontario, I believe in 1867. My grandmother 
Priila, nce Dowas, was also born in Ontario, 1 
believe in 1872 

‘My grandfather came west at a young age and 
‘eventually faemied at Cypress River, Man. They 
then moved to Tisdale, Sask. about 1912 and to 
Armley in 1916, Their home was located north of 
‘Armley on the old highway across from the 
‘Armley School, onthe eastside of the road. My 
fgrandparents farmed there until 1930 when they 
‘moved to Choiceland, Sask. They sold the land to 
Cecil Simons and he farmed it for a number of, 
years before selling tothe Boxall family. believe 
Sack Boxall ste present owner. 











My prandfather passed away in 1950 and my 
‘srandmother in 1962, They aze both buried in 
Forest Lawn Cemetery in Vancouver. 

‘My grandfather enjoyed farming and always 
liked to open up new land. This was the reason he 
left Armley to move to Choiceland. He 
grandmother were truly one “fan 
pioneers”, along with many others and their 
heritage should not be forgotten. 





CHARLES RICHARD AND LAURA 
THOMAS 
submitted by Don Thomas 

‘My father Charley ‘Thomas was born at 
‘Cypress River, Man. in 1889. When his father 
moved to Tisdale in 912 he came along as part of 
the family, My mother was born at Bracebridge, 
Ont, Her parents were Henry and Grace Boxall 
When they moved west my mother was along as 
part of the family also. They, the Boxall family, 
hhomestealed north of Tisdale before Saskatche~ 
wan was a province. The original Boxall home 
‘ead i sil Farmed by Grant Boxall and family, 

‘My father got a homestead on the northside 
fof the Carrot River, believe about four miles 
north of Armley, in 199. Dad and Mom were 
married on Jan, 7, 1920, 

‘My brother Jack was born Feb. 9, 1921. Hes 
now living in Toronto where be is a medical 
doctor specializing in Radiology 

T, Donald William, was born Oct. 26, 1924 at 
Amey. This made up the family of Charles and 
aura Thome. 

Th1933 we moved off the farm into Armley as 
‘my dad became the Federal Grain Company 
bayer. Dad was active in all sports while living in 
town. He played hockey, was an ardent curler 
‘and was onthe baseball eam waen Charlie Haas, 
Morgan Richards, Walter Morgan, Jim Staples, 
Bert Staples and Wellington MeCorrston were 
Some of the team members. My grandfather, 
Dick Thomas was often an umpire at these 
ames. 

"We moved to Codette as Dad was transferred 
there by the Federal Grain Company. In the 
feantime he had rented his land to Lawrence 
“Moffat who years later bought the land from my 
father 

In the fall of 1939 my father joined the army. 
He returned home in August of 1944. My mother 
and I moved to Winnipeg as my brother wasthere 
attending. pee-medical school. When my Dad 
Teturmed from the war he and my mother moved 
fo the West Coast 
























































‘They bought five acres of land and built 3 
motel. They sold out in 1959 and retired to White 
Rock, B.C 

My father passed away on Sept. 27,1976. My 
mother lives at Salmon Atm, B,C. where she sil 
‘enjoys fatty good health. She travels eat every 
Summer to visit my brother. She also gets back to 
Tisdale to visit her brother Fred Boxall, also her 
nieces and nephews who she very much admires. 





DONALD AND ELEANOR THOMAS: 

T, Donald, was born Oct. 26, 1924 at Armley 
My brother was born Feb. 9, 1921. My father 
‘often told this story: the year Jack was bor, the 
(Carrot River flooded and the year I was born all 
thecrop froze. "What a helluva start!" However 
things just had to improve butt don’t think my 
parents realized at the time, how long it would 
fake forthe improvements co turn to sucess. 

‘We lived on the farm until 1933 and then 
‘moved info Armley as Dad bought grain forthe 
Federal Grain Co. At that time in 1933, Armley 
was quite & good little town. Me. Hunter in the 
‘CPR station, Mr. and Mes, Sorrell had the hotel, 
and [believe Mr. Sorrell sold some machinery. 
‘There were two grocery stores, Mr. Frank Kasi 
and Mr. Vince Zoboski, a’ blacksmith shop 
owned by Walter Spilski and a carpenter shop 
fun by Bill Oliver who my father said "was the 
best carpenter in the province, bar aone.”” Mr. 
Staples ran the lumberyard owned by Walker 
Palmer. Mr. Jake Wasi ran the garage and sold 
3.1. Case machinery. They later moved to Zenon 
Parie where 1 believe his sons are still in the 
‘implement business. Mr. Nicklen had a livery 
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bara and also ran the post office, and the Pool 
levator was run by Murray Wilson, Later Mr. E, 
Ready ran the Pool. 

“The Municipal Doctor's Office wasin Armley 
‘and Dr. McMurehy was the first doctor, then Dr 
Horace Bigelow practiced there. 1 believe this 
doctor's office was moved to the Municipal 
Office on Highway #35 near the Leather River, 
There was also a small hospital run by the 
Municipality. Nurse Turnbull T believe was in 
charge and what a gracious lady she was. This is 
fas much as I can recall of Armley in 1933. 

'We attended school at Manlius two oF two 
and a haf miles west of town. In the summer we 
ode bikes or walked and in the winter, Me. 
‘Wallis had a heated van and Walter or Gordon 
Wallis drove the team The van was full and we 
hhad great times going and coming from school 
‘The teacher at Manlius was a Mr. Howard Davis, 
then he left and another fellow came to teach, 
The second teacher seemed think that licking 
‘kids was the way to teach them andit doesn’ take 
‘uch of a man to beat the heck out ofa 10-year 
old id 

Inthe year of 1937 we moved to Codetteas my 
father was transferred by the Federal Grain Co. 
to buy grain there, In 1939 World War II broke 
‘ut, Dad joined the Army asd many others and 
it seemed our way of living was completely 
changed. 

‘My brother was in Winnipes going to pre 
medical school inthe fal of 1939, so my mother 
Jand myself moved to Winnipeg fo join him, as 
Dad was shipped overseas. I joined the Navy in 
June of 1943 and was discharged November of 
1945. While in the Navy, Las fortunate enough 
to soe 16 different countries and 1 believe Ht 
tifferent oceans and bodies of water. We crossed 
the equator seven times as we were with the 
British Pacific Thied Fleet 

Tmet my wife, nee Eleanor Schreyer, in the 
fall of 1945, This was @ turning point in my life es 
she just has to be one great lady. We were mar 
Tied in Winnipep, May 10, 1987. We moved tothe 
‘west coast, then back to Choiceland, Sask. and I 
Farmed for 22 years, We then moved back tothe 
west coast and four years ago we moved once 
lain, to Salmon Arm, B.C. atthe north end of 
the Okanagan Valley 

‘We have four children, two girls and two 
boys, Our oldest daughter, Sharon, Is  Scince 
Specialist in the Calgary school system. In 1984 
she was awarded the outstanding teacher in the 
Field of Selence forthe province of Alberta. Out 












second daughter Karen, isa Physiotherapist and 
lls ask instructor. She was one of two physio’s 
thosen from Alberta to attend the Olympic 
‘games in Montreal to help look after the Cana~ 
‘ian athletes. Our oldest son Grant, is also in 
Calgary. He and his partners are in the Seafood, 
Restaurant Business, He also has his Commercial 
Flying License and does quite alot of fying. Our 
youtgest son Gregory, has always been interested 
in politics since he was about eight Years old. He 
was the president of British Columbia Pro 
tressive Conservative Youth when he was 1 and 
When he was 18, he was elected as Youth Pres 
‘dent forall of Canads forthe Progressive Con- 
Servative Youth Movement. At the present time 
hie isa special assistant to a cabinet minister inthe 
‘Mulroney Government and lives in Ottawa 

We are retired now and enjoy our three 
‘randenildfen, We play golf inthe summer and 
usually try and go south in the winter for awhile 

Lil has been pretty good to us. A Tot of 
things have changed since we lived at Armley 
fver 50 years ag0. 1 would like to thank the 
‘Armley History Book Comite for this oppor 
{unity of writing, 35 I believe everyone's Heritage 
is very important. 





ELIZABETH (MAIDEN) THORPE 

My parents Rosa and Arthur Maiden, came 
from Manchester, England in 1906, bringing their 
children, Froda, Ernest, Clara and Edith. They 
Settled on # homestead in SilverStream District. 
‘Theis home was a log shack in heavy bush. Black 
bears and large moose were frequently seen near 
by. 

‘In January of 1907, Arthur Maiden died of 
uremia, Rosa was left alone with four children 
and expecting another. Iwas born in March with 
‘no doctors around. My aunt Jemima Johnson 
‘ame from England and was the mid-wife atthe 
Selivery in the litle log shack. We all survived 
‘with help from good neighbours mostly from 
Silver Stteam and Waterfield. 1 was the first girl 
‘born in Silver Stream, 

Two years ater Rosa married Charlie Weg- 
miller, avery kind and loving man. We then lived 
{in Charle'slog cabin one-half mile west of Silver 
Stream school, where we all went for our eds 
tion up to grade VIII. For grade 1X 1 went to 
Waterfield schoo! and grade X in Tisdale. After 
school I stayed home for awhile uni old enough 
{o enter training at St. Paul's School of Nursing, 
in Saskatoon. Following troe years of training, I 











‘graduated as @ Registered nurse in 1930, At this 
time it was hard (o obtain work. T worked at St 
Paul's part-time and specialed at the hospital 
luni obtaining a full ime place on staf at anew 
hospital at Wilkie, Sask, two floor hospital, 
surgical cases and medical on first floor, mater 
nity and aursery on second floor. At night only 
‘one nurse for both floors, the matron was oneal 

T stayed on staff unill 1933 when T marcied 
James Thorpe, on Nov. 5, 1933. We lived not far 
from the hospital ina nice owo Bedroom home 
Sim built in his spare time. Jim was a projec- 
tionist atthe theatre in Wilkie, Times were hard, 
there was a show on week-ends for several years 
worked on staff atthe hospital part-time and 
specaling when necessary. Between us we got 
slong well. 1 patent couldn’ pay in money we 
would take produce or groceries as pay 

“Fm came from Peterbourgh England with his, 
parents, Sally and Thomas Thorpe. He was three 
Years old when they arrived and seid on a 
hhomestcad seven miles east of Wilkie, Sask. 
Later they moved into the town of Wilkie where 
dim took his schooling. 

Here our first daushter, Patricia Louise, was 
‘born. Eight years later, Sandra Lee acrived 
Patricia was in grade VIII when we left to live in 
‘Saskatoon, Sandi started school at Coswell Hill 
‘School, bath girls took their high schoo! at Bed— 
ford Road Collegiate. Later they both went to 
Business College and became seeretaies. 

Tn 1953 Jim gota position as projestonist at 
the Sky Way Drive-In Theatre, working in the 
down-town theatres during winter months. 

Patricia is now Mrs, Clem Moore of Prince 
Rupert, B.C. They have five children. Sandi is 
Mrs, Wilf Perreault of Repina, Sask, They have 
four childeen 

1974, Jim and Irticed and came to live in 
‘White Rock, B.C. in our comfortable condomin~ 
jum, Our longest holiday’ was ia 1970 when we 
spent seven weeks in Hawaii, We loved it! To 
celebrate our 50 sears of marrage in 1984, we 
took a erise on the Island Princes fr 1 nights, 
‘coming thea the Panama Canal on our way home 
from San Juan, a beautiful holiday, never to be 
Forgotten, We belong 0 the Senior Citizens Cen 
ttein White Rock and have many enjoyable times 
‘with friends, dancing, playing snooker and take 
Some bus trips 

"Arthur Maiden and Ernest Maiden are buried 
in Silver Scream Cometery. 

Rosa and Charlie Wegmiller are buried in 
‘Tisdale Cemetery. Edith married Ray White, she 




















had six children and is buried in Tisdale Ceme- 


MRS. AINSLIE TOUROND 
submitted by Kay Hanna 

Mrs. Ainslie Tourond moved from 
CChoiceland 0 the Waterfield District after the 
Geath of her husband inthe late 1940's. The first 
year, Ainslie worked at Taylorside, Her 
‘aushver, Margaret, lived with Mac and Emma 
Schitroth and attended Waterfield School. The 
next few years, Ainslie worked at Two Rivers 
Bible School at Carlea. Margaret finished public 
School at Carles School and took Grade IX at 
White Fos. 


a Towond and Margaret. 


In 1953 Ainslie sold her farm at Choiceland 
and bought NW. 34-87-15-W2 in the Arley 
District, Wanting her daughter to receive the 
benefits of her French background, Ainslie 
rented her land to Owen Hanna and moved (0 
Quebec. Margaret continued her education, 
receiving her BA and BEd, She taught in several 
places in Quebec, before moving 10 Ottawa 
Where she attended Carleton University, getting 
her Masters in Education. She has been teaching 
in Ottawa since 1970. Margaret is bi-lingual and 
well advanced ia music, 

‘Mrs. Ainslie Tourond passed away on April 
3, 1985, 

‘The Tourond quarter is now owned and 
farmed by Tom Jones, 









ALFRED TRACEY 
‘submitted by friends 

‘lfred lived on the SE $-48-14-W2 in 1919 
which he had taken over from Fred La Case who 









































vas in the military. He had a shack inthe south 
‘west corner, made of only one ply of lumber. 
‘Consequently he did not stay here in the winter 
‘months but spent ic With his daughter on the 
prairie 

He was badly handicapped, having been run 
cover witha seed drill at some time, o he did not 
fo the farming. He was an aged man when he 
lived here and just rented the land out. There 
were only about 23 acres broken atthe time and 
the Erle Smiths worked that 

He used to walk over to Staples, one mile 
‘west, for drinking water — and asthe old saying 
(goes — water, water everywhere and not a drop 
fo drink. 

His visitors were always treated to a dish of 
‘macaroni and tomatoes, pepped up with raisins 
that he always Kept ready on the back of the 
‘stove, R. HJ, Staples bought the land in 1927, 





ADOLPHUS TRELEAVEN 
a5 told by neighbors 

‘Adolphus (Dolphy) came from Reston, Man. 
and homesteaded the SW 28-48-14-W2 in 1917, 
Hebad a shack there that burned, In 1924he sold 
his Homestead and bought the SE 27-48-14 W2, 

Dolphy was a bachelor. He came from the 
same place in Man. as the Kendricks and stayed 
‘wth them off and on for years. He had a caboose 
that he lived im during the winter. It was very 
small. Being a bachelor with no cooking facilis 
he seemed t0 plan bis arrival to coincide with 
mealtimes, He used to arrive at Alex Kingsley's 
two days before Christmas and stay unt after 
the New Year 
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He was a kind and honest man, He was 
unable to write or work with figures but was very 
‘capable when it came to fining things. He loved 
horses and often had seven o eight of them even 
though he had no use for them. 

He used to work for Alex Kingsley at times as 
well as for others inthe district. 

Dolphy moved back to Manitoba around 
1960. At that time he had two vehicles so drove 
‘one to Manitoba and came back on the bus to get 
the other one, He died in 963 at age 





DR. JOHN H. TRIPP 

John H. Tipp was born at Fitzoy Harbor, 
Ont. He attended college at Kingston and 
‘obiained his medical degree from the College of, 
Physicians and Surgeons, Winnipes, Man. He 
Started hig medical career at Roland, Man. in 
1898 and moved fo Oxbow, Sask. in 1900. 

Tohn Tripp and Beatrice Brown of Moosomin 
were married in 1905 

Dr. H. H. Galloway, who graduated from 
‘Trinity College, Toronto, in 1904, joined Dr, 
‘Tripp and they set up a medical practice at Glen 
Ewen, Sask, In 1906 Drs, Tripp and Galloway 
had a building constructed in Glen Ewen for a 
drugstore and office. Dr. Tripp was also in 
charge of the Oxbow Pharmacy, which he sold to 
{ese P. Tripp (no elation). 

nthe summer, to visit his patients, Dr. Tripp 
drove @ small roan team and bugsy. While it 
Oxbow he took an active part in community 
affairs. He served on the Schoo! Board, Anzalican 
(Church Board and oa the Library Board. He also 
Served as Mayor in 1907. He attained the rank of 
Captain in World War I 

DD. and Mrs, Tripp moved to Tisdale, where 
he carried on his practice and homesteaded Sec~ 
ton 16-48-15-W2. 

‘Mrs. Tripp died of tuberculosis in 1918. They 
hhad two daughters, Mona and Netannis 

During the flu epidemic, he moved to Togo, 
Sask. 10 carry on his practice and homesteaded, 

Tm October 1925 he and Miss Ruby Riddell of 
Galeta, Ont. were married 

Dr. Tripp died at Togo, June 26, 1926, 











SHERLOTTE (MATICE) (WHITE) 
TUCK 
Two years after being born into the family of 
William and Margarete Matice, I, Sherotte, was 
jopted into the family of Frank and Marjorie 
‘White, co become their eldest daughter of five 
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adopted children. Many are the fond memories 
that T have of my early childhood on the farm on 
the banks of the Carrot River in the district of 
Waterfield 

‘With numerous cousins and friends, we 
joyed skating and skiing in winter and soft-ball 
‘and swimming inthe summers. Unforgetabe are 
fvents like Christmas concerts, dstict picnics 
fan the gatherings in our home to sing and give 
praises to our God. Never will | forget the hours 
Dad spent teaching me to skate, swim, hold a bat 
‘properly and idea bicycle, later tobe taught how 
{o drive a car anda tractor. Lowe much to those 
Years ofa beautiful relationship between parents 
‘and a small ir. Their simple faith in God left a 
profound impact upon me and my family. 

took my schooling to grade X in Waterfield 
School, Our means of transportation was by foot 
across neighboring fields and pasture land. 
Because of my petite size at the age of sx, I was 
often transported on the shoulders of the larget 
boys going my way. (I guess it was easier than to 
walt for me). 

In 1946 I graduated from Two Rivers Bible 
Institute and in 1948, | marred William Tuck of 
Condor, Alta. We resided in Calgary and later 
moved fo Red Deer, Alta. and districts. In 1974, 
‘we retired to Peachland, B.C, 

To our union were born 10 children. Ruth 
Eleanor, a nurse, lives and works in Edmonton 











“Thomas William, a journeyman carpenter, mar~ 
Tied Jean Russel, is divorced and married Pat 
unean and has six children. They live in Red 
Deer. Robert George, win to Tom, resides in 
Red Deet, and works for the Edmonton Journal, 
Hiei an amputee caused by a hay ride atthe age 
of nine, Dave Frank marred Kathy Fraser and 
lives in Red Deer, works for Dave's Pizza House 
fand has three children, Marjorle Rose lives in 
Edmonton and works for homecare. Muriel 
Anne (George Emmett) lives in Edmonton and 
hhas three hildren, John Arthur resides in Red 
Deer and drives a truck for Dave's Pizza, Alfred 
Norman Tarms at Lilloet, B.C. Louise Mar- 
‘gueite (Cameron Campbell ives in Edmonton 
nd has two children. Stanley attends college in 
Kelowna, B.C 

‘While living in Red Deer I completed my high 
school at Red Deer College and in 1969, gradu 
fated from Alberta School Hospital, with my 
degree in Psychiatric Nursing, specializing in 
Mental Deficiency. It was my privilege to attend 
the ‘Silver Stream Fair in 1984 and 1 enjoyed 
‘meeting old friends and school chums. Itwas just 
fs always membered — Great! 














THE TURNBULL FAMILY 
submitted by Harry Turnbl 

The Tuenbulls originally came from Halibur— 
ton County, Ont, Earnest Turnbull and sisters, 
‘Anaie (Nurse) and Mabel, Aunt Annie Angus 
land Annie's son, Hatry, arrived in the Waterfield 
Distit in the spring of 1932 from Ardath, Sask 
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‘They took up residence on SE 35-47-14-W2. 
Eamest with sister Mabel, armed there for two 
years then moved to NW 3-48-14-W2, where 
they remained Tor two more years. In 1936 they 
moved to the NW 25-47-14-W2 where he 
Temained until he sold his land in 1987. Annie 
(Nurse) Turnbull started a Nursing Home in 
‘Armley'in 1932, Mrs. Annie Angus (Aunt Annie) 
resided with her. 

‘She operated the Nursing Home until the fall 
‘of 1937 when poor health forced her to give up 
nursing. She and Aunt Annie then moved back to 
the farm with brother Earnest. 

During Nurse Turnbulls nearly five years of 
operating the Nursing Home, a large number of 

‘itizens were born, as well, many varied 
patients and ailments were attended to. During 
{wo or thrce summer holidays a large number of 
tonsils and adenoids were removed from school 
children, 

The Municipal Doctors who were in stten~ 
‘dence during those years were: Dr. Baker, Dr 
MeMutchy, Dr. Bigelow and Dr. Thomas 

‘Harry Turnbull attended school at Waterfield 
for one year and four years at Manlius School 
He finished public school in 1937 and chen 
‘worked inthe district a5 a farm hand and spent & 
‘Short period working in Ranson's Garage in the 
‘winter of 1941-42, He enlisted inthe Royal Cana 
Gian Air Force as an Airframe Mechanic in the 
Spring of 1982, After spending time at Regina, 
‘Toronto and Si, Thomas, Ont. and two and 3 
half years at Calgary, he was discharged 
October 1045, 
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In the spring of 1943, Harry married May 
Staples of Armley. They resided at Calgary until 
Harry was discharged. They returned to Armley 
jn 1946 and took up residence on W 29-47-14 
Wa, Ie was part ofthe sehool section which was 
all bush atthe time 

‘After clearing the land and raising a family of 
four, they sill reside there. The Four ehildren are; 
Elton bora in 1985, residing in Calgary: Kenneth, 
1948, residing in Edmonton; Robert, 1952, resid 
ing in Tisdale and Dasle, 1955, residing in C 
gary. ll attended public school at Leacross and 
high school at Tisdale 

Inthe fll of 19, Mrs. Annie Angus (Aunt 
Annie) passed away, followed in the spring of 
1948 by Mabel Turnbull, 

Annie (Nurse) Turnbull passed away in 
August 1952, 

Earnest alter selling his 
Nipawin for a short time, pa 
‘of 959, All are Buried in the 
tery. 
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MICHAEL AND GETTLEY TURNER 
from the Archives and as told by neighbors 

‘Michael and Gettle Turner came from Rusia 
‘At least two of their four children were born 
there, Istae at Rovna and Aaron at Jitomar, 
Russia, 

"The Turners were members of a Jewish Set— 
tdement and itis thought they went 10 England 
and South Africa before coming to Canada. 
‘They were at Moose Jaw and inthe Rosthern azea 
before coming to Armley District 

Toseph Defoe had served asa Volunteer inthe 
Boer War and received the NE and SE. of 
15-48-14-W2 as South Alrican Veterans’ Seript. 
He died in 1900, in South Africa, and left the land 
to Thomas Irving of Toronto. He received the 
cettfiate in 1909 and appointed Mrs. Gettle 
‘Turner as his substitute, The Turner family took 
up residence in November of 1912. The land was 
very bushy and sloughy. They couldn't afford 
animals and had no equipment to work with t0 
clear the land, Gettle was ill and she asked for an 
extension on starting the homesteading. From 
the time they took up residence until they 
received their patent in 1919 it was a continual 
battle with leters going back and forth to Prince 
Albert. It took two weeks for a letter to arrive 
and often they would ross inthe mail. Gel did 
the grubbing and one son went co work to earn 
some money. 














{In January of 192 Michael applied on behalf 
‘of his son Tsaae for the NW 1d-48-14-W2. He 
cancelled in Tune. Aaron applied for the SW 
14-48-14-W2in 19 and in 1913 cancelled in order 
{ohelp his mother since she wasillInI918, at age 
23, he applied for SE 22~48-14-W3 and cancelled 
in i920, 

‘The Turner family had astoe a the front of 
theie house 

Two children, Rachel and Samuel, went 10 
School a Waterfield. Rachel was older than most 
Of the students and would often bring her knit 
ting to school 

‘Michael was an old man with a long red 
beard. Its thought he was a rabbi, 

The Turner store burned around 1928 and the 
family left the are, 














VAN BLARICUM FAMILY 

Norman Van Blaricum came out to Ses- 
katchewan from Fevershazn, Ont. in 1909. 

Fortwo years he worked at Oxbow, Sask, for 
‘Mer. and Mrs, Hendres, Ie was their dager that 
married Rev. Beveridge, who was later on, the 
minister ofthe United Church in Carrot River, 

T1912 Norman filed on a quarter of land in 
the Riverstone District. His wife Margaret and 
son, Bruce, arrived after log house had been 
built onthe land, 

In order to pay the taxes on the land, Norman 
was given a job of clearing along his own prop- 
erty. He also made money by tapping. Hi 
Skinned the animals, graded them in parcels of 
fabout 25 each and shipped thems, 





‘Theima.and Brace Van Barun, 








‘The land was cleared by using the axe and 
cutting dovin the tres. It was slow, hard work 
‘Te fuel was the wood taken from the bush 

Lateron another quarter was bought, He n0% 
had NW and SE of 35-47-15-W2. 

‘AL first the work on the land was done by 
‘oxen. Later on he had enough money £0 buy & 
team of horses. AS time went on, a cow was 
purchased and now they had their own butter and 
milk, Soon they were abe to buy a few chickens, 
50 that helped out with food and eggs. Later on 
pes Were shipped tothe hatchery and the money 
‘ceived was enough o buy a few groceries, 

"As the land was cleared crops were sown, 
mostly barley, wheat and oats. Bins were bull 0 
Store the grain, These bins are still on the farm at 
the present time 

2g barn was buile which Kept the catle and 
horses warm from winter weather. 

‘About 1927, Marearet Van Blaricum went 
back to Ontario and brought Wo of her brother's 
children Back to hee home in Saskatchewan 0, 
make their home with the Van Blaricums. They 
tere Dalton and Alvin Conron. They took thei 
Schooling at Manlius School 

Bruce Van Blaricum took his schooling at 
Manlius and Riverstone schools. He used to ride 
‘pony named Shorty. Often he went down the 
fallroad grade which was never finished, but it 
Jyas.a short cut to Manlius school. School days 
then were so much different from the schools of, 
today. Children didn’t depend on buses to take 
them to the door oftheir homes. They grew upto 
tdepend on themselves and do things for them- 
Selves, Christmas Concerts were always put on in 
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December and all he childfen took part, No one 
was left out 

‘Bruce played the violin, so he often played at 
te school concerts, When Bruce finished is 
schooling, he worked with his father on he farm, 

“Time marched on and in 1947 Bruce married 
‘Thelma Burroughs of Melfort. They made their 
homie on the farm. In 1948, Thelma started teach 
ing at Manlius School, the school where Bruce 
had attended, 

Roads were poor, so travelling to school was 
done according to weather. Means of travel were 
‘walking, skiing, going ona tractor, sometimes in 
{A wagon witha eam of horses and also a Mode! 
T, So many funny experiences could be related 
here 

‘One day in winter I was travelling across 
country om miy skis, Everything was white, 0 
‘white you couldn't se hills or level land. It so 
happened I was skiing down a slope. I couldn't 
‘imagine where I would be as I had never seen this 
sloping hill before. However it turned out tobe a 
pond, covered with snow. I heard a man's vice 
Saying, "What are you doing down there?” 1 
looked away up. There was Morgan Richards, 
looking down co where L was. Thanks t him for 
helping me out. 

T could write a book about my funny experi- 
‘ences going to Manlius School. [taught here for 
13 years and then the school closed, like ll other 
rural schools, and all the pupils were bused to 
larger schools 

T then taught at Arborfield School for 10 
years, which was a distance of 8 miles. lrayelled 
back and forth each day. Roads were poor in wet, 
weather, so at times I traveled by way of Tisdale 
fr Nipawin having blacktop all the way. 

Margaret and Norman Van Blaricur cele- 
brated their Oth Wedding Anniversay in May 
1969. It was a very happy oceasion. They had 
lived on the farm since 192 and had seen so many 
changes. They were real pioneers that helped our 
‘sountry 

In 1972 Norman passed away at home and in 
1975, Margaret also passed away in her own 
home. 

‘Bruce and Thelma stayed on the farm. Bruce 
was a great gardener and I might say nota weed 
‘ver eres, while he cared fr it 


Im 1983 Bruce passed away. They are all 
greatly missed, but wil be remembered always 
{or ther kindness and help towards others. 

















5.0. VAN EGMOND 
‘a5 told by a neighbour 

‘The family lived in Prince Albert. They 
‘owned the SW 19-48-14-W2 from 1944 to 1969, 
gin Breadner farmed their land. They would 
‘ome out at times to see the farm, 


JACOB AND CLARA VAN 
LUTTERVELT 
submitted by daughter Marie 

Jacob Van Luttervelt was born in Delft, Ho: 
Jand oa May 22,1889, In 1912 he immigrated to 
the USA where he worked in Chicago, linois 
building streetcars. 

‘Clara Defong was also born in Delt, on Now. 
19,1990. In 1913 Jake sent for Claraand they were 
‘married Oct 29,1913 Gary, Indiana. In May of 
1B17 they came fo Canada and took out & home- 
stead in the Pontrilas, Sask, district, the NE 
28-48-14-W2, Jake was a carpenter by rade and 
did carpenter work besides farming, There ace 
‘many barns and houses in the district that Jake 
Dui, In the ealy years he used to walk miles tO 
work with his tool box on his back. 

Jake and Clara raised a family of two. Harry 
‘was born on Sep. 8, 1916 at Gary, and Mare was 
‘born on the homestead on March 10, 1920. Dr 
Kitely was the family doctor and he'came in 8 
terrible March blizard for the delivery, The doc 
tor lived nea the North Armley School 
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North Armley School records are missing for 
1922-23 but Harry's ame appears in the records 
in 924 and Marie started school there in 1929, 

‘In 1946 they sold ther farm and built a house 
in Pontrilas. Jake continued doing carpentry 
Work until his death in March of 1967. He also 
helped build and finish the Lutheran Church in 
Nipawin, Sask 

“They saw many hardships in the early years 
bout enjoyed life and their family, and later their 
‘andchildren. After her husband’ death, Clara 
moved to Nipawin. She always loved to do hand 
work, crocheting and embroidery, and continued 
this Hobby until her death, Clara was especially 
pleased when her great-grandson, Aaron, was 
born. He had fed hair like her ad she always 
called him her “tle Dutch boy."” She spent her 
last three years in Pineview Lodge in Nipawin 
and passed away Jan. 2, 1980. 

Harry married Myrtle Will of McKague, 
Sask. in 982, They liven Grimshaw, Alta. They 
have two sons living in British Columbia, 

Marie married Vietor Brockman in 1947 and 
they live in Nipawin, Their family aze Linda 
(Leslie Brookman), Raddison, Sask., Alan 
(Sharon), Nipawin and Marlene (Ron Wheeler), 
Calgary 


MAURICE VAN SCOYOC 
submitted by daughter Ruth 

My father, Maurice Van Scoyoe, was bora in 
Earl Park, Indiana, USA on May 3, 1685, There 
he and his brothers and sisters took their school 
ing. Later the family moved north to Canada 
where they settled inthe Southey Distriet of Sask 
and took up farming. Dad and Uncle Shelby had 
f butcher shop for awhile. ‘The other brothers 
Went about their busy farm life and one sister 
taught school. Later my Dad took the Job as 
Indian Agent for the Piapot Reser. 

Dad met and married a Scottish girl by the 
name of Anna MeDougal. They had three chil- 
‘dren — Harold, Helen and Donald. The mother 
ied 2 days after Donald’s birth 

ad's brother Will and wife Lea took Helen 
to raise, while his siser Ada and her husband 
took the boys. They lived in Regina, Sask 

Some time later my Dad, having now married 
‘my mother, Vada Brown, worked on the railroad 
near Swift Current, Sask. where Mom cooked for 
the erew. They had four girls and one boy. My 
sister Jame and I, Ruth were born at Southey 
Where my sister Jane passed away 

By now the families started drifting away 

















from the old farm homes and started looking for 
new ones, We came by the wagon train from 
Southey to Armley where we built a home. Dad 
farmed with horses, getting up winter wood and 
all traveling was done by horse and wagon. 

There wasn’t much entertainment in those 
carly days — mostly visiting, berry picking, and 
Sometimes Dad took us all out fishing, taking 
Tunch and the frying pan for a fish fry. Sundays 
‘often found us over at Uncle Howard Fohnson’s 
‘or they would come to our place — the children 
to play andthe older folks vist 

'We lived in the bush country so it wasn’t 
surprising to see deer, bear and other small ani- 
‘mals nearby. The autumn had such beauty with 
allits colors. Mom would make a bonfire and we 
would al gather around co watch the flame and 
smoke, and dream our dreams of days "to 
‘come’” of those “that had passed, 

‘My sisters Ruby and Phylis were born at 
Armley. It wasn't too long after that we started 
planning 10 move on again to the new home 
Reading area at Carot River, Sask. Many people 
‘moved north once again to cut new homes out of 
‘egin soi, They had to clear the land for home, 
arden, and cropland. How many days Dad, ke 
thers, came in at evening, hot and tied from the 
Strugale with the forest, laying saw and axe away 
for another day. 

‘We lived in a tent chat first summer so long 
‘ago, nil we had alog house built. Soon wehad a 
tarden patch and land to break. Iwas hard work 
but by nov we could all do our bit to hep. 

Cecil was born andit was ace to havea boy in 
the Family 

twas a sad day, four years later, when Dad 
‘met with a car accident on his way to Uncle 
Howard and Aunt Myrtle’. She was his youngest, 
sister and it happened in front of their place. Dad 
{fol out of his car and, another vehicle not seeing 
him, ran over him. He passed away that day in 
thelt home, 

"Mom kept us on the farm for a few years and 
then moved to town where she took a job. My 
mother remarried. Her new husband passed 
tway afew yea ater and she moved to Bertwel, 
to Ruby and Dave Crosswell's, There she aso 
passed away 

Phyllis marred Abe Hiebert. They farmed at 
Carrot River but bought a home at Nipawin. 

Cecil is a cement masonry foreman and he 
never married 

1, Ruth, married Cornny Dyck from Carrot 
River. We have theee sons, We moved o Alton 
Man, where we now lve 




















BERT VAN SICKLE 
a old by neighbors 

‘ert Van Sickle and his son Bert came tothe 
aceain the 1930's, His wife had died ofthe uand 
hhe was down and out Financially 

Daring the 30's the government would pay $5 
per month ta people who were destitute and also 
§5'per month to a person who would take them 
in, The Van Sickles stayed with the Roman 
Brown family for two winters, They aso stayed 
at McLean's for avril 

‘Mr, Van Sickle was an older man who was 
like a grandfather to the children. He would do 
chores and drive the children to and from school 
‘Attimes he worked for some ofthe neighbors. 

His son Bert attended Armley schoo! from 
‘April 1932 0 Tune, 1933. He wasin grade V when 
ine started school here, 


BERNARD VROOM 
submitted from memories of his fiends 

Bernard was born in Holland in 1905, into @ 
family of several boys, one of whom was a priest. 
In the mid 30's he came to Western Canade, 
‘working for J. Robbins and then fora number of 
years at W. Clayton Sr. farm, He was good with 
horses and with his six foot one and one half inch 
stature, became an excellent fall worker, whether 
Stooking oF pitching bales. His sense of humor 
and his intelligence gained bim much respect 


from the family, Many of his winters were spent 
atthe Houlihan home at Codett. 

‘After harvest in 1940, Bernard left to join the 
“Armed Forces but was rejected because of prob 
lem feet, At that time he obtained work in a steel 
factory in Hamilton, Ont, He became known for 
his sense of faimess and for many years was a 
union leader, working conscientiously ashe tried 
ta settle disputes between worker and employe. 

He was an avid football and hockey fan, 
supporting the eastern squads at all mes though 
‘never losing his interest inthe western farmer 

"The damp eastern climate agatavated his 
arthritis and he spent long sessions inthe hospital 
{king therapy after hip joint replacements 

Because of deteriorating health, in May 1979, 
he was forced fo enter a home for Seniors in 
Hamilton. St, Joseph's Villa housed 370 guests 
and Bernard considered himself one of the 
“kids”, being a younger member. Arthritis 
became'increasngly worse and Bernard passed 
‘vay shortly before Christmas 1981 





WALTER AND ALVENA WALECKE 
FAMILY 
submitted by Bernice (Walecke) Buyek 

TL was in November, 1931 that Alvena and 
Walter Walecke and infant daughter Darlene 
arrived from Dundurn, Sask co make their home 
(on SE 4-48-15-W2. 

‘Walter, of German and Polish parentage, was 
born in London, England but came to Canada 
with his parents ava very young age and spent his 
"growing up” years with his parents on @ farm in 
the Payton, Sask, area and then in Saskatoon, 
‘where his father returned to his cabinet making 
trade, 





Back Joos, Bernice, Dale, Doan, Cal. Seat 
‘ronan intr Wace 595, 
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young lad, Waltee worked asa helper in 
the “cook cat" for A.G. Dittmer, afarmerin the 
Dunduen area; he was later hired as a farm hand 
there and eventually rented some Dittmer land, 

‘Alvena’s parents had immigrated to Canada 
{rom Russia her Father eame in 1909, but Because 
of small pox quarantine, her mother and six 
children were unable to join him until 1912. The 
amily knew only the German language and 
school was not something her parents considered 
very important or necessary, The children ofthe 
‘Watzke family went out into the work force ata 
very early age, Alvena lke many young gris of 
that time, worked in homes for very litle wage. I. 
‘was when she took her new job at the Dittmer 
farm in 1928 that she and Walter met and in 
Apri, 1930 "Mom and Dad” were marred! 

‘Mom tells ow even in those years the gov= 
ernment was promising financial aid for farmers 
‘who wished to “move north" and farm. Because 
ad was beginning to want land of his own, and 
because dey years made prairie farming’ dis- 
couraging, Mom and Dad decided to make the 
‘ove north; applied for the government help and 
‘made ready to move, but the money did not come 
‘through. With the promise thatthe money would 
‘be available upon their arrival at their destina 
tion, they were encouraged 10 go. 

The railroad was the artery of transportation, 
so horses and catle were loaded in a boxcar in 
Dunduen for the journey to Ridgedale. Dad and 
Vernon Dittmer rode with the livestock. When 
they arived at their destination the “promised 
money" was not there. Dad had none. There was 
freight due on the livestock and, because there 
were no funds, Dad. was denied permission to 
Unload the animals. They were in need of feed 
and water — so dad “legally” unloaded the car 
and with help "drove" the cattle and horses to 
thie new home. Mom tells how her brother, 
Henry, was able to lend Dad some money to 
“help him out of trouble". Incidentally the gov~ 
ernment incentive did arrive in January — S80. 

‘While Dad and the Belongings were with the 
freight train, Mom and infant daughter Darlene 
were aboard the passenger train. They left Dun 
dur on Saturday, arzived in Humboldt on Sun— 
day, stayed overnight leaving early Monday 
morning to arrive in Ridgedale that evening 
They were met by Mom's Family, who lived in the 
‘Spooner District at chat time. 

The Walecke family had arrived Nov. 30,1931 
and it wasn't until Dec. 1, 1931 that the Oto 
Frederick Bever family, who were vacating the 























farm and returning to Germany, held theft auc 
tion sale, Dad sold a few of the horses he had 
brought from Dundurn at that sale, in order 0 
hhave some money for survival 

The ‘storey and a half house had no founda 
tion and only a dirt cellar. The kitchen area was 
“unfinished and very cola” says Mom, The liv 
ingroom was better, but the V-joint celings, and 
papered and Kalsomined walls harboured the 
pesky “bed-bugs” and rats and mice found their 
‘ray in and out of those old houses with reason- 
able eas. 

‘Mott recalls —““The $80 and the money Dad. 
received forthe horses atthe auction sale was all 
‘we ad to live on until the next crop —and it was 
Tnotly wild oats at that!” However, Mom toiled 
at keeping her house and caring for her growing 
family, while Dad worked hard and dreamed of 
some day owning ‘an outfit of sorrel horses!” 

By 1942 the Walecke family was a family of 
five daughters for whom life was not unlike that 
of their neighbors around them. 

[Neighbors were important. There was a 
dependence upon each ther for harvest help, for 
butchering, wood cutting, for building and even 
fora ride to town. I remember the importance of 
the four mile shopping trip to Ridgedale each 
Seturday. Often times the Mitchells and Sam 
Porter rode with out family and there were times 
in the winter when Vic and Jacqueline Harrison 

topned and took Dad and some of our family 
‘with them. Neighbors were a large part of the 
Social life. As kids we were delighted when the 
Shields families, the Currie family or others 
‘would come to visit of our family were 10 vist 
thee homes. The adults often played cards and 
‘we children neve seemed to be short of things to 
do, 

We lived scarcely a mile from Riverstone 
‘School. The four eldest of our family received 
‘our elementary education there ad later went. 
Ridgedale High School, but Carol received part, 
of her elementary education in Ridgedale because 
ofthe formation of "School Units” 

Dad was a progressive person so did not quite 
sce his dream of “an outfit of sorrel horses" 
ome tr. Automation was becoming a big par, 
ff farming and he was quick to become a part of, 
it, Dad liked machinery and took pride in 
covwnershi, 

‘Mom, a very capable person, was a great 
strength fo Dad and our family. She cared for the 
hhouse and family, but also spent muck time and 
energy helping with other farm chores, She 
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always kept a big garden, did “quarts of pre~ 
Serves each year, sewed our clothes, baked bread 
land churned butter and did allthe other countless 
household duties that befalls a mother and a 
wife. She never enjoyed the luxury of sewer and 
‘rater and electzeity until 1980 when she and Dad 
bul a new home onthe very place their orginal 
home had sat, 

"They sold the land they had acquired to 
Harvey Whenbam in 1964 and chose to retire in 
Melfort. Dad was stricken with cancer and was 
taken from usin 1972. Mom sil lives in her own 
Fhome at 403 Bemford, t this ime 

Darlene, martied Jim Taylor and they live on 
their farm’ near Ridgedale; Bernice married 
Loyd Buyck, is now widowed and lives on her 
farm at Pleasantdale; Joyee became Mrs. Doug- 
las MoCrae and was living in Saskatoon at the 
time of her untimely death in 1982; Dorothy 
tnarried Ernie Stewart and lives in Melfort and 
Carol married Monty Pearson and they make 
ther home in Regina. 





STELLA (ROWE) WALLACE 
‘submitted by Ruth Kendrick 

‘Stella Rowe married Harold Wallace in 1924 
‘They had a family of seven. Bob of Weyburn, 
Phylis deceased, Evelyn of Nipawin, Ruth of 
Carrot River, Clifford of Kinistino, Badward of 
Tisdale and Gladys of Willow Rive, B.C. a small 
town near Prince George. 

“The family took part of their schooling at 
Blue Jay. They walked four miles to school, 
winter and summer. Mom lived the last part of 
he life inthe Jubilee Place in Nipawan, She was 
active in'a senior citizens club there. She passed 
vay in the nursing home in 198 





JOHN E. WALLINGTON 
‘submitted by Besse (Wallington) Ferguson 

"ohn left Oak Lake, Man. in 1906. He home 
steaded on the SE 34-87-16-W2. My sister Ruby 
and Ted, my brother, atended school at the fist, 
Tocation ofthe Silver Stream School. Later when 
Waterfield built a school, we went there. The 
teacher was Mrs. Teale. 

‘We all played the usual children’s games. In 
summer our chief game was baseball. The bal 
recall, was slightly smaller than a tennis ball and 
was carved from wood by Bill Manton, The bat 
was also a home made affair. For gloves we used 
the boys" caps. The only equipment provided by 
the school was a swing and excerse bar. 
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In 1921 Ruby married Hubert “Bert” King 
‘who had two sons from a previous marrage. (See 
Ruby Grice History.) 

Ta the early 1920's my Father marred Mar- 
garet Smitherman of Leacross where they lived 
fora few years, In 1923 my brother Ted acquired 
the NW 27-47-14-W2. When my mother 
feturned to Tra, where she had lived earlier, my 
dad and Ted sold and made arrangements for 
renting the land. They too went to Trail. Bll and 
‘Gordon Manton farmed the land and later pur- 
chased it 

1n 936 Ted marred Agnes McGinnis of Trail 
‘They had a daughter Florence now of St. Johns, 
Nfld, and a som Jack of Trail. Ted died in 1986 
and Agnes Followed in 1974 

‘Ruby and Ber went to Victoria in 1945. Aftor 
my mother's death in 1953 and Bert's death in 
1945, my father went to live with Ruby wi bis 
passing in 1965, Ruby sil ives there 

Following a fire which destroyed our home in 
‘Waterfield, 1, Bese, went to Saskatoon where I 
lived until 1937. Ih that year [left Canada and 
married Seaman Ferguson of North Dakota, 
USA. In 1942 our son Norman was born. We 
have lived in Yakima, Washington since 1983.1 
last visited the Waterfield area inthe fll of 1932 











ROBERT ERNEST WALLIS 
submited by Bob Walls 

‘My father known as Ernie was born in 
November, 1880 at Castle Camps 
Cambridgeshire, England to Robert and Annie 
Wallis. Before coming to Canada in about 1990, 
he worked as a gardener in England. He worked 
in brick yards at Portage La Prairie, Man. for 
Stevens and also Sniers. He returned to England 
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to marry Elizabeth Lucy Persons whose mother 
tnd father were Harry and Annie (noe Turner). 
‘They were marred Feb. 23, 190Tin the Church of 
(Christ in Knephll in Surrey, England, They came 
to Canada where he worked for a time on the 
farm of a government institution called the 
Home for Incurables and later changed to the 
Home of the Aged, and also the brick yards 
again, He fled on his homestead, NW 6-48-14- 
'W2 in 1910 where they spent the winter months, 
returning inthe spring to work. In 1914 my dad 
went to work atthe Lake of the Woods Milling 
Company. At this time they had two children, 
Elizabeth Olive (Bessie) born Dec. 18, 1907 and 
Robert Henry (Bob) born Aus. 2, 1912. On Avg. 
27, 1918 they had twin girls, Mary Evelym and 
Frances Ellen, Walter Ernest was born Sept. 17, 
1918, Gordon Lloyd April 9, 1920 and Margaret, 
Annie was born Avg, 23, 1933. In 1921 they sold 
their house in Portage and made plans to return 
to Armley, when they ada letter from one ofthe 
neighbors het ein ofthe poor prices and hard 
times, s0 my dad decided to say working at the 
mil to build anew house. In 1927 they decided to 

Tt wasn'ta very happy move for my mother to 
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Jeave her new house and come back 1 the ol lo 
house, There was only Hd acres broken on the V4 
at the time so Walter Day rented my father 30, 
‘eres 0 grow some feed forthe first year. He 
{ook on a contract to haul mail from Armley to 
‘Waterfield where Mes, Won. Perkin had the post 
office, Ditton Park at Winterbourns, and over a 
Carles where Mrs. Barks kept the post office 
then returned the same way. He used to stop for 
one and a half outs at Carlea where he ate his 
Tunch at Bil Hills acros the road from Barks. He 
did ths for about four years. This brought them 
into the thirtes when times were hard and money 
scarce though there was always plenty to cat and 
enough clothes to keep us warm. My Dad was the 
fardener and always had a big one, he always 
milked several cows and for some years supplied 
the town with milk. Through the 30's there were 
alvaysa good many cing the freights and as we 
lived just opposite the stockyards where the 
trains shunted around, there was seldom a day 
hat someone didn’t come over for something 10 
cat. My mother always baked and made butter so 
{hey always aot something to eat or take along 
‘with them [remember one fellow asking For hot 
water and soap fo shave, he had his own razor. 
‘They were mostly decent Fellows, just down on 
their Inck, a good many of them went over 10 
fight and aever returned. 

‘My mother passed away in 1933 and my father 
in 1937. They are both buried in Silver Stream 
Cemetery 
“Memories by Besse (Walls) Hollingshead 

Dad homesteaded in 910 and my early recol- 
lections were of boarding the CNR in Portage 
cach fall g0 to the homestead. | enjoyed the 
{rain and can well remember being excited at 























being warmly clothed to withstand the rigorous 
cold of winter. My special joy and delight was the 
purchase of high cut red felt boots with white 
soles. They were really special in my estimation. 1 
Suppose I would be atound four years old at this 

‘We usually arrived in Tisdale at supper time 
land our good friend and neighbor, Me. Walter 
Day sould meet us with his team of oxen. We 
‘would stay at Campbell's boarding house or the 
night and after breakfast and at daylight would 
Sart out for the homestead, 20 miles north of 
‘Tisdale, arving around supper time, Oxen are 
very slow as any one knows, who has bad any~ 
thing to do with them. From time to time we 
would leave the sleigh and cun beside it banging 
‘Our hands together to keep warm. At noon there 
was a half way house where one could get a meal 
nd rest and feed the oxen. believe people bythe 
hname of Smitherman ean this, 

‘My Dad bull a log house, chinked with moss 
and we were quite cozy. There was a slough close 
by on CPR property where one could trap mus 
Krats and rabbits. Thankfully one job I've never 
had to do. At that time I found it quite imerest~ 
ing. Being surrounded by bush one could hear the 
wolves howling most nights. 

‘The Ted Nicklen family lived near by and 
from here we received our mail, as they had the 
Post Office for many years 

‘One Christmas stands out in my memory. The 
rail was late and our Christmas parcels didn't 
arrive until Boxing Day. Mother, of course, had 
{tell me there really wasn’t a Santa Claus. fe was 
only your parents and all kind friends and rela- 
tives. Mum said we would have our Christmas 
inner but would have to wat for our gifts. can 
‘remember feeling the bottom had dropped out of 
my world 

‘There were no church buildings as such, s0 
weather permitting, we would walk over tothe A. 
4 Smith farm in Waterfield where a service was 
held, IFT got tied, Dad would hoist me on his 
shoulders 

Brother Bob was born in 1912 so had a couple 
‘of yeas of wintering on the homestead before the 
war broke out in 19, 

Te was not until 1927 that we moved to the 
homestead again. 1 was through school by this 
time and forgetting all about nursing or teaching 
Tworked at Zobosk's store until 1930, I enjoyed 
this andthe people I met 

married Russell Hollingshead in 1930 and 
fora time farmed at Oxbow. Russell then got 3 























job with the government as an inspector of 
teameries covering & good part of Saskatche~ 
wan, position he held uni is retirement. Rus 
Sell passed away in 1978. [sil lve alone (1986) 
and keep busy with my garden and flowers and 
plenty of work with a ladies club. 

‘Frances and Mary were born in Portage La 
Prairie in 1914 and went to Victoria schoo! in, 
Portage until 1927, then at Manlius, Frances took 
‘business course and worked as a bookkeeper at 
the Hudson Bay Company at both Saskatoon 
and Calgary. 

“Mary spent the war years in the RCAF as a 
parachute packer. In 1987 Mary married Charles 
Campbell of Birch Hills. He was known as 
‘Chick, He was in the RCAF during the war. He 
was general manager of a Safeway store in Cal 
tary. He passed away in 976, Mary worked ina 
drug store after raising her family of three gil 

Margaret (Peggy) the youngest, was born in 
1923, She went (© Mantis school and took her 
high school in Saskatoon. She trained for a nurse 
in Saskatoon City Hospital and graduated with 
her RN jn 1945. She nursed at Meadow Lake, 
Tisdale, then Calgary. She was matron of Baker 
“Memorial Sanitorium unt its closing, when she 
took an early retirement. 

Mary, Frances and Margaret all retred the 
same year and live together atthe same address, 
‘where they find plenty to Keep them occupied 
They have done qutea bit of travelling. Last year 
they toured Europe, England and Scotland 
though they had been in England and Scotland 
‘number of times before In 1984 they weat on a 
{our of the Holy Land and Bessie also went. They 
‘often spend weekends at Banff and go to Pentie~ 
ton at least once every summer 


ROBERT HENRY WALLIS 

‘was born Aug, 21 1912 in Portage la Prairie, 
Man, to Robert Emest and Elizabeth Lucy Wal 
lis 1 went to the Vietria School in Portage Li 
Prairie and Portage Collegiate. I was out of 
school for part of a year in 1926 when T cos 
tracted infantile paralysis now known as Polio. I 
‘vas paralyzed from the Waist down but for 
tunately I regained use of my legs again. T 
femember us being in quarantine ll the summer 
holidays in about 192, there was an epidemic of 
liptheria at that ime and about four of us caught 
fone after the other, We were lucky in one way. 
(Our next door neighbors were also quarantined 
land we were able to be back and forth and play 
together, [also remember happier times. I spent 
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holidays at Winnipeg and every summer we spent 
some time at Delta Beach, which is on Lake 
Manitoba and Sunday picnics at Island Park, 
‘where there were bears and deer and wild fowi 
Which interested us kids 

Teame t0 Armley in 1927. My father and us 
three boys came inthe ca of seters effects; the 
fels and my mother eame on the passenger train, 
Tremember the stuff all packed to the top ofthe 
car with a big bureau mireor laying on top of 
Some bags of feed where it was safe. Ierawled up 
top looking around and crunch, no one ever did 
hear how that miror go broken 

‘We arrived in Armley about $ o'clock on 
April 24. Ted Nicklen met us at the loading 
platform, L remember the first thing he said was 
"we buried Bill White today". My’ sister Besse 
stayed with Mrs, White (Ruby) as her Youngest 
had just been born (Edith), We stayed several 
days with the Nicklens til we got the old log 
bouse cleaned up a bit, dida’t go back to school 
‘when we came up here as I stayed home 10 help, 

My dad hated the mail from Armley £0 
Waterfield, Dition Park and Carlea and return 
{ng the same way. At that time the mail had to 0 
through regardless of weather. Many atime when 
it was storming 1 weat to Ditton Park with a 
horse on the toboagan while my Dad weat to 
‘Waterfield and cut across to Carlea and back the 

T remember helping saw wood in town at 25¢ 
an hour. Albert Nicklen used a model D John 
Deere on the sa and later Bill Oliver built one 
run with a Mode! T. engine. 

‘Whea the municipal Doctor came to Armley, 
1 drove him around parttime inthe winter. Bill 
Parcher had the contract to drive him but | got 











most of the night calls. Dr. Baker was the first 
fone; he was kept going night and day. The 
‘majority of the ells were tothe farthest part of 
the municipality. I remember one aight taking 
him to the south east comer of the RM on a 
maternity case. There were often no roads and we 
‘went across fields and crossed the Crooked River 
outh-castof Silver Stream District, There was 
fo bridge where we crossed and dark as could be, 
‘but Dos. Baker alays knew where we were. Next 
was Doctor MeMurchy, He was a real nice fellow 
to travel with. Uhad @ runaway one night, Twas 
‘aking him to Roach’s, just south of where Tink 
Coulter now lives as we turned off the highway 
conto Joe Hunt's field I noticed abreast strap had 
come undone. T handed the lines to Doc 
MeMurchy to hold as I was driving a team of 
Drones, they gave a jump and the tongue stuck in 
the ground, the other end came through the 
‘dashboard and knocked the wind out of me. The 
horses stopped in adrift atthe old R.M. oifice. 
We woke Len Howlett up and borrowed a sleigh 
I said if you want to run now's your chance, it 
didn’t take long to finish the tip. 

T worked for Walter Day for $Samonth nthe 
winter and S15 in the summer inthe 30's, Thad 100 
head of cattle vo haul feed for and eight horses to 
Took after. 1 had two pretty close calls while 
working at Day's, One morning I was geting the 
milk cows in, they were in the centre of a half 
section. Iwas charged by the bull. It was known 
to be cranky when Walter bought it so we bung 
the bottom from an old oil drum from the stub 
horns so he couldn't se ahead, This time T guess 
he got scent of me; he caught me knocking me on 
my back and stepped on me tearing my pant. 1 
tras able fo get up and away before he could turn 
round and come back, Walter thought it quite & 
joke me geting my pants tore off But he never 
thought it any joke when it go him down. Lucky 
{or him another fellow and myself were close by 
with pitch forks, he got some broken ribs and we 
‘hot the bull. 

‘Another time Walter had a root harrow made 
of six by ix with one inch teeth about IS inches 
Yong and sharpened in the shape of an A. Walter 
bad the bright idea to se it fora snow plow when 
the first snow came so we turned it upside dovn 
‘wih the teth sticking up with a plank across the 
front for me to stand on. While crossing the 
railroad track the head of the last spike caught on 
the ral, the front went up, tossing mein the air 
and [landed on a tooth running it in my thigh 
About six inches. Another incident I remember 














while working at Day's. Ted Preen was digging a 
‘well and Walter was pulling the ditt up in pail 
When T came in at noon from the field I took a 
Took to see how far down they had got, it was 
about 12 feet down and Ted was dowa there 
Sting on the pail smoking his pipe. He said 
“where's Walter? He went to get the ladder for 
me to come out”. said "ll get it", Ted said 
“no, Walter said he'd get it and T'l stay here il, 
he does”, I went into dinner and Walter sy’s 
“where's Ted”? sad, ‘down the well”. The air 
was kind of blue for awhile as Walter had quite a 
Vocabulary and not all of it printable. 

Tn the winter of 935-36 I worked inthe bush 
for Roy Logan and Jack Harrower, who had a 
contract to get logs Out for Jacob's Millon the 
‘Torch River 10 miles north of Love. The timber 
berth was three miles west of there and Lami and 
Johnson had a saw mall across the eeek from our 
‘camp. In the spring I got a job there splitting 
‘wood and firing the steamer that ran the mil 
Salucday nights we used to goto dances at Bot 
any School south of us and had good times even 
though there was three men for every gir. At 
lunch time they had a boiler on the heater and 
‘made coffee of roasted barley. I remember us 
hhaving a lt of good dances in Armley Hall, 256 
admission and ladies free for bringing lanch aso 
dances at Waterfield Sehool with just a guitar 
land mouth organ and sometimes an accordian, 
for music. 

‘The CNR went through to Carrot River and 
when they started carrying mai got the contrast 
to carry it from Armley to CN siding. I met the 
train Monday, Wednesday and Friday nights at 
eight o'clock and Tuesday, Thursday and Satur- 
day mornings at 5:19 a.m. AS cars weren't trav 
elling in the winter then, there used to be 
Sometimes a half dozen show planes bringing 
people from Nipawin to catch the train for 
Saskatoon or meeting them to go back (0 
Nipawin, At that timeit was called Armley func 
tion, but later called Nicklen Siding. I remember 
the Winter of 1943 in February it was so cold the 
engine froze up at Carrot River on two occasions 
‘and couldn't get moving until noon. I carried the 
mail for several years and quit to enlist in the aie 
force when ill Oliver took over. 

‘On June 27, 1945 T married Olive Sison. 
Olive was born May 1, 1921 during the flood and 
as her father told it Hugh Melntyre and Broce 
Sisson went across country in a boat to Armley 
School to get Dr. Kite. The first time I saw 
Olive we didn't think of getting married. 1 was 











threshing at her Dad’s. She was only seven years 
(old and I was 6. 

In 1945 I rented section seven from Walter 
Day and farmed ths and my own quarter with an 
[AR John Deere and a Cockshutt 80. farmed this, 
for nine years and in the fall of 1953 my brother 
Gordon and 1 bought the west half of 3-48-14— 
‘W2 and worked together, In 1954 we putin 250 
sctes on the new half and it rained all summer 
land we didn’t even pull on there withthe com- 
bine, There was no crop insurance in those days, 
wwe had to take the gamble and try again. Later [ 
‘bought SW 36-47-14-W2, which was in the fist 
place, Hubert Smith's homestead. 

‘We had two children, Robert Merle born May 
10, 1946 and Marilyn Jean, born April 4, 1949. 
‘When our kids were young we used to take them 
camping fora week at Waskesia, [think we just 
iissed one summer in 20 years. We still enjoy 
tetting together on Sundays and picnicing, Iwas 
frusice of Manlius School Tor a good number of 
years and took my turn with the others at being 
caiman, I was also a trustee on the North East 
‘Trustees Association being vice-president for a 
time, Tspent some timeas a director ofthe Co-op 
store, when we had one in Armley and in later 
sears a couple of terms on the Tisdale Co-op 
board, 

‘Olive and I have always been involved with 
the United Church I have been on the Board of 
Stewards for years. I don’t know exactly how 
‘many and I've been one of the trustes forthe last 
235 years. We are both directors with the Con 
‘naught Agricultural Society. Olive always does 
‘well with her exhibits and has many trophies. [ 
‘was president for one year and vie president for 
‘a number of years. Olive got her honorary ife- 
time membership in 1980 and I got mine in 1982.1 
‘was director on the Connaught Rural Telephone 
From 1960-77 when it was taken over bY Sak 
Katchewan Telecommunications. 1 was always a 
Whest Pool member and was on the Armley 
Committee for 28 years. I was Couneillor for 
Division five for four years and was represen 
tative on the Sasko Park Lodge Board 

[retired from farming in 1972 and went to 
work for Parkland Deby at Zenon Park. T 
‘worked there forfour years, then quit to work 
for Mark Schiltroth. 1 worked there for four 
years, but had to quit on account of some heart 
problems. T enjoyed working at both places. 
Dive and {belonged to the Mery Mixers square 
dance club Tor several years, then joined the 
Happy Harvesters old time dance club at 











Nipawin for several years. Through the years 
Oliveand I have enjoyed a good many tips. One 
{all six of us went by tain to Oshawa where Len 
and Myrna Hayward picked up a new car. Iris 
land Ernie Neuman were the other couple. We 
‘Stopped at Niagara Falls then crossed to Buffalo 
land drove through the tates, stopping fora few 
‘days at Chicago. We've had numerous trips 10 
‘Alberta and British Columbia and flew to 
‘Toronto a few times and on to Peterboro where 
Olive had numerous relatives, A couple of times 
‘we went to Dresden where we enjoyed a visit with 
Wilfred and Mabel Duford who were our neish- 
bors at onetime, We also went to California on a 
19 day bus tour. A few years ago we went {0 
Hawaii for two weeks, trip we enjoyed very 
much 

Ws 50 years since Icame to Armley and have 
seen quite a few changes, in 1927 we got mail 
twice a day, six days a week and later when the 
CCN went through we got it three times a day — 
row we get it three times a week end from 3€ for 
firs class to 34 

‘We've gone from horse power to tractorsand 
from steel o everything on rubber and practically 
cverything with cabs, with radio, airconditioning 
land a good many with C.B, radios, Brush cuters 
‘camein with tractors doing away with alot of axe 
‘work. 





‘Roads have been improved and maintained 10 
where we can deve cars all year round, where 
before we used to put them away with the frst, 
snow uatl the snow went in the spring 

Harvest time, we used to thresh all day with 
six oF seven men on 30-40 acres, now two men 
‘with aig combine can pu the grain in the bin off 
100 acres with es trouble 

‘Years ago we used to vist with our neighbors, 
bout now with television and cars we don't have 
time but drive miles for our entertainment and 
shopping and Armley has dwindled to two resi- 
ddences, hotel, a church, RM shop and the hall. 

1 (Olive) at this time would lke to pay tebate 
to my parents, Mr. and Mrs, Bert Sisson who 
‘were pioneers in the Armley district and endured 
‘many hardships in orde to raise eght children, 1 
being the oldest in the family. There were three 
ails and a boy, three more girls and 8 boy and 
how often I wished I had an older brother. Dad 
‘worked with horses so required help with chores, 
ete there was always cows to mile. [vas seat 10 
the eld to harrow with a team of horses. 1 
suppose I was lucky, I did havea harrow eart but 














certainly can’t say T vas happy out there — the 
day was o long. 

'AS we got older we helped stook, rake hay, 
shovelled grain, cleaned barns and I was always 
Sure the horse would step oa me when I had to 

iit hitched to the cultivator to cultivate the 
potato patch. 

“Thinking back we never had fancy meals but, 
were quite self sufficient with having our own 
reat, eggs, chickens and vegetables s0 never 
‘vent hungry aad Mom made such good bread, 

‘One thing Tean say, is great to be part of a 
big family especially after growing up and many 
‘of us all live near one another. 

T was always game 10 bake, even when quite 
young. I think I was about nine years old when 
‘Mom iold me I could make a chocolate coffee 
‘ake so we would have something for our lunch 
For the nextday when we were going othe Fields 
Day. Mom went to-do chores and I set out to 
make the cake. It called for a half cup of liquid 
coffee. Not knowing what liquid coffee meant, I 
Put haifa cup of coffee grounds right from the 
container. It certainly was crunchy, but we 
‘couldn't waste it! 

Thm sure I was always interested in fields day 
and won to cups for most points in my age 
‘troup, wast a disadvantage, having «birthday 
fon May I and the fields day was usually held 
fround May 26, so I had to compete against some 
nearly a year older than myself. Softball was 
Another highlight for me. I played on the school 
teamand later aladies' team, playing second base 
or centre field. 

‘Farm Girls wasintroduced tous when Iwas 16 
so we went to Waterfield School for our insirc- 
tions. Knitting a sweater that first year was no 
easy task and T have often thought back vith 
_tatitude to Mrs, Ready who taught me to knit. 1 
made other articles over the years and each year 
had a baking project as well Later I became a 
leader, first of Farm Girls then Homecraft Club 
‘which carried om a few years. 

worked atthe Co-op Store in Armley for a 
year prior to being masvied a job I enjoyed very 
‘uch. Belle McCullough was the store manager 
atthe time. 

Thave always enjoyed my involvement with 
the Connauaht Agricultural Society and the 
‘Armley United Church Women of which I have 
been the treasurer for 18 years. We are a small 
‘group 30 have become more like a family. 1 
became Armley correspondent for the Tisdale 
Recorder in the fall of 1947 and some years later 




















submited news for the Nipawin Journal, both of 
‘which Tam still doing. 

In June 1985, our family hosted a 40th Anni- 
versary party held in the Armley Hall for us. It 
Was a. great time to have family and fiends 
ogether with all seven of the Wallis family 
together and seven ofthe Sisson side. 

‘Now fora bit about our family 

Robert Merle was born May 10, 1986 in 
Tisdale Hospital. He attended Manlius School, 
later going by school bus to high school in 
Tisdale, He was with Tisdale Air Cadets fora few 
years and went on some trips. On Sep. 7, 1968 he 
‘married Marlene Neufeld, daughter of Mr, and 
Mrs. Comy Neufeld of Codette. They have two 
sons, Robert Douglas born March $, 1969 and 
Darey Lee born Nov. §, 1971, both bora in 
Nipawin. Robert Douglas is the fifth Robert 
Wallsin succession. Both boys go o L..P. Miler 
High School in Nipawin. Doug has been very 
sete i judo and Darcy i inerested in 


In February 1971 they lot thet taller home 
by fire. Both Armley and Codette districts helped 
them get back on thei feet, Merle works forthe 
Rural Municipality of Nipawin and Marlene 
nurses in Nipawin Hospital. They live I miles 
‘west of Codette on the farm where Marlene was 
alse 

Marlyn Jean was born in Tisdale April 4 
1849. She too started school at Manlius, the same 
Sehiool Thad gone to, spent a year at Ridgedale 
School when Manlius School closed, then on to 
Tisdale for high school. After graduating ia 1967 
she went on to take murse's training at Kelsey 
Institute in Saskatoon. She was in the frst class 
Where they ook two yearsinstead of three, Wile 
there she met Eric Lungull who was enrolled in 
the Renewable Resources class. He is the eldest 
son of Mr. and Mrs, John Lungull of Hudson 
Bay, Sask. Their wedding took place on Oct. 
1969 after both had finished their course, Theit 
first home was in LaRonge, then a move to 
Pelican Narrows, later a transfer took them to 
Lloydminster. Then they moved to Nipawin for 
three years, which was great to have them near 
hhome. Now they live at Meadow Lake Park 
Where Eri isthe Park Superintendent. Marilyn 
nurses in Meadow Lake Hospital. She has 
‘worked at each place chey lived with the excep- 
tion of Pelican Narrows, Their children are Tans 
Leanne, born Jan. 1, 1973 at LaRonge, the first 
white New Year's baby at that hospital. Trevor 




















Scott arrived May 9, 1975 and Travis Rob on July 
27,1977 both born at Lloydminster, Sask 

‘Now in 1986, in our retirement years, we sill 
manage to keep busy. 1 would like to close with 
these few words I ead once; "Close your eyes 10 
the faults of others and you open the doors of 
friendship.” 








GORDON AND JEAN WALLIS 

Gordon was born April 19,1920 at Portage la 
Prairie, Man. He moved tothe Armley District in 
‘April1927 with his parents, rwo brothers, Robert, 
‘and Walter, and four sisters, Besse, Mary, Fran 
es and Margaret, He attended Manlius Schoot 
completing. grade X. Always enjoying sports, 
Gordon was a member of the Armley boys 
hhockey team. In October 1941 he joined the 
RCAF, training in Brandon, Saskatoon and 
Dafoe. In November 1942, he graduated as No.1 
AOS, Malton, Ont. asnavigator bomb aimer. He 
trent overseas in December, 1942, taking more 
training at various places in England until joining 
1232 Bomber Squadron in Yorkshire. He was shot 
‘dow on his Sth mission over Europe on June 3, 
1944 and was held prisoner of wat until May, 
1945. He was one ofthe prisoners on the march, 
Jan, 18, 1945 to Feb. 8, 1945 from Bankau to 
Ldckenwalde, Germany, when the Russian army 
‘were advancing into that country. He received his 
discharge from the airforce in September, 1945 
‘wih the rank of Flying Officer. 

He became Armley Postmaster in 1946 and 
remained there until June, 1970 when it was 
‘losed and a rural route was opened. AS well, be 
was agent for Imperial Oil from 1946 until hat, 
Service was withdrawn i 1983. In 1971 he worked 
for White Road Construction. He began work 
with Parkland Alfalfa Products at Zenon Park in 
1972 and continued in that employment until the 
end ofthe 1984 season. 

In June 1951, he married Jean Sisson, the 
ourth daughter of Mr, and Mrs. Ber Sisson. 1 
am from a family of eight children; Olive, 
Mildred, Ida, Lorrayne, Berta, Glenn and 
Melvya. 

Twas born Jan. 27,1981 at the family farm 
home’ at Armley. I attended Manlius School 
where [completed arade X. It was only one half 
mile away 30 the family walked regardless of 
tweather. The school aivays participated in the 
Field Daysheld in Acmley. There were usually six 
schoolsin competition and I was lucky enough to 
‘vin a cup two years for most points in my cass. 























Joan ane Gordon Wai, 185. 





Both coming from large families and being raised 
dlring the depression years, we remember what it 
was ike o just have the bare necessities, Even so, 
there always seemed to be enough food to feed 
the family. I worked at the Co-op store in 
Armley prior to my marrage 

After our marriage I was asistant Postmaster 
and helped out while Gordon farmed. He kept 
farming from 1954 until 1970 when he rented it 
‘ut, then disposed of it Brian Walls in 198. 

‘We vere blesed with two sons, Darryl, born 
April, 1953 and Dennis, born August, 1956, both 














in Tisdale hospital, Darryl took arade at Tisdale 
find then took the ret of his public schooling at 
Ridgedale. Grades IX to XT were taken at Tisdale 
and grade XII was finished at Ponoka, Alta., 
‘where he played junior hockey, He is married to 
‘Ann Wynia of Grande Prairie, Alta. and they 
now reside in Agassiz, B.C. They have three 
children; Kandance, Kristopher and Kurtis. Den 
nis took his public schooling in Ridgedale and 
‘one year of high school in Tisdale, finishing high 
School in Drumheller, Alta, where he played 
junior hockey. Dennis marred Shannon Winter 
of Drumheller, and they now reside in Ponoke, 
They have three children; Joel, Nicole and 
Danielle 

‘We wete both always interested in sports so 
when the boys were young they played minor 
hockey and baseball with Tisdale teams and in 
Codette. We enjoyed many hours taking them 
land watching them play in these various events 
We joined Leacross Merry Mixers and square 
danced from 1960 to 1966 when we became too 
involved with our family and their activites. 

worked at Lacroix Drugs in Tisdale from 
une 969 until December 1976, Ia October I 
Started working at Saan Stores and continued 
"until Tune 1985. Gordon collected for the Cana 
dian Cancer Society for 20 years until he retired 
We were both active in the Armley Community 
Club, I was secretary rom 1969 and Gordon was 
caretaker from 1989 until weleft Armley. Gorodn 
helped with the volunteer repair projets as wel 
‘We began bowling na mixed league in Tisdale in 
the 1973-74 season and were still enjoying that 
‘activity in 1988. Gordon audited many books and 
id income ax 

‘Weattended the Armley United Church regu~ 
larly and I was a life member of Armley UCW. 
Gordon, living as clove as we did tothe church, 
always put the furnace on for church from the 
time it was opened in 1989 until we left Armley. 
‘We retired and moved to Agassiz in July, 1985 
and are enjoying it very much. 











‘THE WALROTH FAMILY 
as told by neighbors 

hen the CPR went through from Tisdale to 
Nipavvin Mr. Walroth worked on the constr 
tion erew. The family lived in the distrit for & 
Tew years and three children, Glen, Honor and 
Marjorie attended North Armley School, starting 
in 26, 











‘TRUMAN WAMSLEY 
as told by neighbours 

Truman “"Doe'" Wamsley was born in 1864, 
He came to the area fom Ouway, Ohio and 
applied for entry on the SW 33-48-16. W2in 191. 
He never farmed the land himself but rented it 
‘ut, He received his patent in 1924. 

iis thought he was nicknamed Doc because 
the treatment he recommended cured someone's 
horse 

In 919 he acted as chairman of the group that 
met to pan the Tormation of the Holland School 

‘Armley 
‘an with white hair and a 
moustache, He loved to visit and spent a lot of 
time a the Switzer home, Grace Switzer used to 
wash, bake and do canning for him. 

‘When his eyesight Became poor he moved 
nto Pontllas and later to Nipawin. There he 
fie, in 1948, and is buried in Woodlawn Ceme- 
tery. He was a bachelor and left his land to a 
niece, Osa Wamsley, of Ottway. She sold the 
land fo Lloyd Switzer and she Is now deceased, 








JULIE (LLOYD) WANER 

Twas born on Aug. 1, 1929 at Armley. My 
Mother, Vera Witzer, was born in Parnu, 
Estonia on July 4, 1900, My father, Murray W. 
Loyd, was born in King, Ont. on Sept. 19,1904 
We seitled at Armley, where our father owned a 
large wheat farm 

Tn 1936 the country was part of a large 
depressed area. Our fuel was wood and we lived 
in log dwelling. We survived on that which the 
land provided. Life was a struggle for everyone 
‘and it was in that same year that my father felt we 
sould leave Canada and goto the United States 
tole. 

During the ensuing yeats, we continued to live 
in the Great Depression of the 1930's ata farm 
provided to us with a government loan. It was 
Tocated in Orting, Washington. During this time, 
my two sisters and brother worked on the farm 
and atended school in the Orting School Dis 
trek Inthe early 40's World War Il began and at 
that time my Tather worked in the Tacoma 
Shipyards, My mother and my brother and sisters, 
and I ran the farm, Everyone including children 
‘workell very hard forthe war effort 

1 graduated from Puyallup High School in 
1947. In 1949 1 martied my high school boy 
friend, Wesley Druse. In 1980, he was called into 
the service and his assignment was Anchorage, 





‘Alaska. We were only there a year when my 
fhasband was drowned ina hunting acident. 


I stayed in Anchorage, and in 1957 married a 
‘Swedish man, Sven Johanson and we had one 
child, Annalesa, born on Aug. 25,1958. Sven was 
‘with the Special Forces for the’ department of 
‘Army at Fort Richardson. We bad a beautiful 
Plot of land located on the Turnagain Arm and it 
twas there he bull our home and where Annalesa 
attended school close by. From our window we 
‘ould look atthe never-ending mountains of the 
‘Alaska range and at the Sleping Lady, Mt. Sus- 
ina, named after an Indian Chief; also across the 
body’ of water where international ships saled 
into the port of Anchorage. We lost this home 
and everything we owned inthe 1964 earthquake 
‘Ten years lster my husband was killed in an 
electrical accident. He is buried in Alaska in the 
land that he helped pioneer into eventual state~ 
hood in 1948, 





Annalesa Johanson Thomas is married and 
lives with her husband Fred and her two sons, 
Ryan and Lenny in Des Moines, Washington, 
only about 10 miles from me. She works at the 
Holly Dental Clinic which isa free clinic for poor 
families inthe Seattle area, 


Annalesa inherited the Swedish heritage of 
her father and is very blond. She often said, as a 
lit gir, Tam Swedish Ike my father but my 
‘mothers something ese I think she was born in 
Canada somewhere. Annalesa prepares Swedish 
food when Lam a guest in her home and we often 
speak of our travels in the homeland of her 
father. We have made up many albums for my 
grandsons so they will remember their late 
Srandfather as well as myself and the heritage of 
‘our respective countries 


My brother Lyle and wife Jean live in Red 
‘mond, Wash, 30 miles away. My sister, Blanch 
[ienaber lives in Kent, 10 miles from me with her 
husband, Duane. My sister, Ethel and her hus 
band, Ron Dittman live in Vancouver, Wash. 8 
three-hour drive from me. Our families all 
remain close and we gather for Christmas and 
other holidays. There are 27 of us with our chil 
dren and grandchildren, 

[recently changed carers at $4 and work out 
of the Northwest Kidney Center. I returned to 
School for training and after yearsof working for 
the public, I find myself doing an interesting, 
challenging job working with kidney patients 
one-to-one basis and loving my work. 


JAMES WARDROP AND ROBERT 





submitted by Mrs. Ci 
‘Granddaughter of Mr. Robert Wilkinson, Sr. 

My great grandfather, James Wardrop, his 
daughter, Maggie, and his brother-in-law, Alex 
Laurie, left Glasgow, Scotland in April, 1904 
aboard the liner Sardiman for Canada. ‘Theit 
purpose in coming Was to ascertain whether & 
living could be made in the “new land”. They 
were men in their forties but maintained the 
‘igour of much younger men. They decided there 
were indeed possiblities and, with ths in mind, 
Sent for theie families in the autumn ofthe same 











Me anaes. mee Warsop. 


‘The two families consisting of James and 
Agnes Wardrop, with son William, and 
daughters, Agnes and her husband Robert 
Wilkinson, Sr, Mary and Maggie and the Alex 
and Mary Laurie Sr. family; son Alex (known as 
Sandy), and daughters Mamie and Isabelle. Mrs 
Laurie was a sister to Mes, Wardrop. 

“They left Glasgow lat in October on the same 
ship their fathers had taken earlier. They landed 
ft Montreal, then travelled by train to Winnipeg, 
Spending a short time at the Immigration Hall 
By all accounts, it was quite a place — row upon 
row of beds with hard straw mattresses, on nd 
around which many nationalities were repr 
Sented. From that point, the train ride was con 
tinued as far as Erwood, now known as Hudson 
Bay Junction. As the passenger train went no 
further, they journeyed to Tisdale on the con~ 
struction train arriving in the early morning of 




















Now. 17 and stepping off onto only a large lamp 
‘of coal which served asa platform. Asthere were 
‘only a few buildings here and there, the ladies 
‘wondered where the own was situated. 

‘Eventually, these families took up residence 
‘on one quarter section each, in the Auto Road 
area, now known as Leacross, The Wardrop’s 
fnd Wilkinson's spent thelr first winter in a log 
house with an earthen floor, that had only co 
small windows. It belonged Ed Purdey's father 
‘and stood on the banks ofthe Presbyterian Creek 
tose to where Tom Hunt later farmed. 1 have 
beard my grandmother (Mrs. Robert Wilkinson, 
Sr.) say that her mother, on one occasion, looked 
rucfully around that frst home and remarked, 
“You know, T have just been looking at these 
black logs. Knowing that we are not going to be 
here very long, Thave said nothing to your father 
about it, But when I think of what I left in 
Scotland, . . My chicken “hoose"” was bull with 
fed brick and here we are in this black log 
house.” 

‘ohn Dempsey built Mr. Wardrop’s home 
and the family moved into itin the spring of 1905, 
My cousin, Stan Wetherall, presently resides in 
the remodelled house on the same site. Once 
Settled in, a trip was made to Dauphin for a load 
of dairy cattle anda team of oxen, Mr. Wardrop 
held a great deal of love for horses and he took 
reat pride in showing his Tine at local fais. 
flong with Me. Dunean of Carle, could point 
‘ut all the weaknesses and imperfections in the 

‘Me. Wardrop’s son-in-law, Robert Wikin- 
son, Sr. drove the mail from Tisdale to Silver 
Stream for one winter during which there was 
‘much snow. Robert and his wife, Agnes, were the 
parents of one son, Robert Jr, Hle was one of the 
fly two babies in the dstit. The other was 
Duncan Herbert 

Both Robert and Agnes derived much fulfill- 
ment from taking part in the rural eommunity ie 
which soon flourished. Church and musical 
Activities interested them greatly. Agnes was a 

gular attendant at the aval Silver Steam Fair 
and always commented in particular onthe lovely 
display of ladies” work inthe school house. She, 
herself, turned out some beautiful crochet work 
for which she was most fortunate in being 
awarded first prize 

‘My great uncle William was marred in 1908, 
in the old Methodist Manse, to Elizabeth Simp- 
son who arrived from Bathgate, Scotland the day 
of the wedding, My (wo great stunts were married 

















— Mary in Winnipes to Tom Wetherall and 
‘Maggie in Tisdale to Me, Shield 

T1918, Maggie ied in Winnipeg during the 
fu epidemic, leaving three small children, Mar~ 
garet, seven; Dorothy, six; and Sco, three, Two 
years late, in July of 1920, great Uncle Willa 
‘was drowned in the Leather River close to his 
home. 

“The following year, 1921, Robert and Agnes 
Wilkinson and their son, Robert Jr. along with 
Maggie's three children moved to Tisdale. Tere, 
the Wilkinsons carted on theit good work 
being instrumental in the organizing of the frst 
musi festivals and Agnes acting as Secretary 
‘Treasuter ofthe Tisdale Agricultural Society. 

Mr. lames Wardrop died on the omestead in 
February of 1941 and his wife followed him tt 
‘months later in January of 1942. They were both 
83 years of age 

Robert and Agnes Wilkinson Sr. moved to 
Edmonton in June of 1948, There, Robert was 














employed asa painter and paper hanger. He 
passed away’ in February, 1987 and Agnes in 
Sune, 1973. 



































































































1, Robert Wiknson 





My father, Robert Wardrop Wilkinson Jr 
served Tisdale and the surrounding area for 
‘many years as a blacksmith and welder. He grew 
tup accepting the pioneer life and learning from 
Ins parents and grandparents just how rewarding 
Alife of service to one’s fellows can be, He passed 
way at the age of 73 on May 5, 1977. He is 
‘survived by his wife, Eileen, of Oxbow, Sask. and 
tee children: David and family of Edmonton; 
Constance and family of North Vancouver: 
‘Catherine Pearl and her husband George Gonos 
‘of Frobisher, Sask 





RHODA (LEISTER) WARKENTIN 

1 was raised on my parents’ farm, east of 
Clashmoor, Sask, in the Arborfield Munici- 
palty. T attended school at Alder Ridge and 
Girwood Schools 

During the school year of 1960-61 1 stayed 
with my’ sister Sella, who was teaching school at 
Silver Stream. We lived in the teacherage on the 
bank of the Leather River, I recall that we 








fiver hil inthe wintertime, My year spent 
‘vas avery special one in my publie schoo! life. 1 
enjoyed the students and all the friendly people 
Of the Silver Stream S.D. 





oa 


After my high school graduation from 
Tisdale Unit Composite School T attended 
Briererest Bible Institute at Caronport, Sask 
AMter graduating from therein 1969, Brian and | 
‘were married. He came from Capasin, Sask., 





‘Out fist home was at Fin Flon, Man., where 
Brian worked for the Hudson Bay Mining and 
Smelting Company. Later we moved to Saska- 
toon. There Brian went to Technical School and 
also worked in a Service Station. I attended 
Saskatoon Business College, Upon completion of 
business college, I began working inthe Western 
College of Veterinary Medicine inthe city 

‘Our first child, Nicole, was bora in August, 
1972, and when she was eight months old we 
returned 10 the Tisdale atea, Brian, being 
farmer at heart soon became involved in farm= 
ing. Our second daughter, Jodie, was born in 
Tune, 1974, and our son Robert arrived in Janu 
ary, 1877 

‘We live on a farm a few miles north of 
Eldersle and we continue to farm, Our children 
Fide the Florentine School bus to Tisdale. We ll 
enjoy our involvements in the community, 
School, and church activities at the Christian 
Fellowship Church. 











RICHARD JR. AND JOHN WARREN 
as told by a neighbor 

‘Richard had the SE 28-48-15-W2 from 1916, 
101926 and John had the SW 25-48-15-W2, They 
were brothers who came from west of Riverstone 
in the Ridgedale, Sask. area. Dick was married 
Theie land was solid swamp and bush. They 
would tr to break a bit of land and their horses 
Would balk on them, It is thought they moved to 
BC. 





BERNARD WASSILL 
‘My first memories of Armley and Manlius 
School are somewhat vague for two reasons, the 
fist being that I was only four years of age when 
[irs laid eyes on Armley and the second reason 
is bocause Tam now 60 years old and the story I 
intend to put before you will have to depend on 
‘what recall T have of those wonderful ears. 

To begin with, the family was uprooted from 
‘our relatively comfortable existence inthe lage 
town of Melville, Sask, We had a new two and a 
half storey home with all che comforts of home, 
like sewer, water and central heat. In 1930 those 
things were luxuries. After the 1929 crash and 














drought in the south, Dad's Implement and 
‘Automobile Agency was forced to close and Dad 
‘went north about a year before the family. He 
‘worked first in Codette before he decided to set 
up shop in Armley 

The family which left Melville in mid 
(October, 1930, was packed into a new Dodge car, 
salvaged from the business. Ie included mother, 
‘whose real name was Valerie and affectionately 
talled“"Violet” by Dad whose name was Jacob, 
‘but was known {0 all as "Jake", and five very 
young children all under six years of age, namely 
Matthew, myself Bernard, Catherine, Lawrence 
sand Donald, We nearly didn't make ito Armley 
fas. vicious carly snowstorm stalled our car in 
Snovdrifts up to the top ofthe radiator. This 
happened just out of Melfort near the siding 
called Naisberry. We all would probably have 
frozen right there if it hada’t been forthe zood 
will of a farmband who pulled us to the siding 
Against the will of the farmer, who fired him 
immediately after. The next day we were on the 
‘ENR train to Tisdale where we changed t0 the 
‘CPR “peat” train which ran north to Armley. 
‘One of the first families we met was the Zoboski 
family, Vince and Florence Zoboski ran a general 
store here. Our friendship remained strong even 
after we moved to Zenon Park and they moved to 
Watson, 

"The seven Years we spent in Armley still old 
‘many fond memories for me as I recollect those 
‘wonderful full years which Seemed so packed 
‘wth events. In contrast o the Melvillehome, our 
First home in Armley wasn't much more than a 
shack and it was cold especially at 50 below. Of 
‘course we had the old reliable wood box stove 
Which would be bumed out by morning and 
fesulted in the water freeing inthe wash basin 
‘nearly every Winter night. When it came time for 
1s to attend school we went to Manlius, not 
‘Armley School as one would have thought. The 
reason of course being that Manlius was only 
about two and a half miles othe northwest while 
Armley School was situated to the northeast, 
lorer to Pontrilas. Walking to school in the 
Summer wasnt quite as exciting a driving in the 
‘winter the horse drawn van or caboose ait was 
Called, ‘The van was made of boards and lined 
‘with cardboard for extra insulation. Ie was fted 
fon a regular horse drawn bobsled pulled by a 
{cam of horses, Gordon or Walter Wallis gener— 
ally drove the van filled wit ll the kis from the 
hamlet, names including the Hunters, Thomas’ 
Zoboski, Staples, Wassils and on the way we 
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picked up the Morgans and Dufords. On more 
than one occasion disaster nearly struck our van 
‘when we'd upset inthe steep snowbanks and the 
‘wood heater would spill hot coals all over the 
place. Apparently the Wassll, Thomas and the 
Hunter Boys werent short on being mischievious 
4s think back to some ofthe pranks we pulled. I 
kenow present day kids don’t havea thing onus 
Providence must have been smiling onus to have 
survived. Iemember when webiked down to the 
Carrot River for a swim. Later they built the new 
‘cement arch bridge which was too tempting for 
tight to ten year old boys, who were soon diving 
fff the top ofthe arches tothe water 201030 feet 
below. Of course we always had our dogs along 
in cate we got into trouble. 

“There was the time we were out gopher hunt- 
ing on the tracks towards Walter Days farm and 
‘we noticed the section hands had installed new 
ties but had not spiked them yet. I remember we 
ha a great time laying the spikes end to end on 
the rails uatil we ran out of spikes. All of a 
Sudden we noticed the jigger was coming back 
with the section hands on it. We bid in Walter's 
‘Hooks butt wasn't Funny wien the jigger hit the 
Spikes at full sped and jumped the tacks, injur= 
fing one ofthe men badly. When we arrived home 
the mounties were waiting and we got our sen= 
tence from our parents which made i difficult 
siting fora Few days. 

The railroad through town was always 
intriguing for it brought the trains which caried 
the hobos, as we called them. Yes, I saw history 
‘without realizing it, as boxcar after boxcar onthe 


frcights carried the unemployed back and forth 
‘They would generally disembark and ask for 
food or ask if any farmers needed help. Some 
who were t00 tired t0 g0 on would sometimes 
Sneak into Nicklen’s livery barn Tor a good sleep 
inthe hayloft, Stutdee and his father were always 
shooing someone out of the loft. The trains 
femained one ofthe big event in ou ives. When 
we weren't at school we were atthe station wait~ 
Jing forthe train to bring the paper which had the 
"funnies". Gad, Little Orphan Annie, the 
Katzenjamier Kids and Major Hoople sure held 
‘ur interest as I'm sute they Would forall the kids 
jn Canada today. While the train switched the 
boxcars onto the elevator siding for the Pool and 
Federal elevators, we'd hound the engineers until, 
they'd invite us into the engine cab. Man, 1 was 
terrified when T fist saw that fierce coal fire 
blazing and steam flying all over the place, but | 
{oughed it out and wound up overseas some eight 
years later listening to bombs fall on London, 
England. 

‘As [reflect back I believe one of the things 
that has had a profound effect on the Wassll 
family was the devotion of mother and dad tothe 
‘Catholic faith, When we couldn’ attend Church 
in Coderte where Father Desmond said mass, we 
would Knee! and recite the rosary every Sunday. 
Eater on we attended mass in Zenon Park. I'm 
sure that eventually led to our moving there 
‘With ame, one thinks back to the condition ofthe 
roads at that time and the means of transporta~ 
tion, a model T pickup. You really had to hang 
fon as you bounced on your way ether to Zenon 
Park or in the summer when we went 0 church 
camp at_a picturesque place called "Green 
Hills". Te was comprised of a beautiful large log 
cabin and log farm buildings sisuated among tall, 
jack pines on a sandy slope covered with blueber 
ties and sand chertis, Mother never tired of 

cking blueberries and every summer we made 
{rips to Nipawin to pick those back breaking 
blueberries, Iloved the fruit in winter bur wasn't 
famous for my berry picking 

‘As time went on the news of @ good litle 
‘mechanic at Armley spread. There's the story 
{old about the time a motorist walked into town 
from highway 38. His car had stalled and he'd 
left his wife stranded in the ear out on the high— 
‘way. Dad went out and checked the car and soon 
found the problem. Apparently the spring onthe 
points had broken and he didn't have a replace 
tment back atthe garage. However he had an idea 
he could fix the points, so sheepishly he asked if 




















the car owner's wife was wearing corsets. Wren 
the ear owner got over his shock, dad explained 
he could make a spring out of one of the spurs of 
her corsets, s0 with Dad looking the other way, a 
spring was produced. Dad repaired the pins 
tnd they were on their way 

As time went on the people from Zenon Park 
brought most of their mechanical problems to 
‘Armley. Finally, because some of us would be 
entering high school before too long and because 
fof the church, Dad and Mother decided to move 
to Zenon Parkin erly December 1937. People in 
Zenon Park were very generous and all pitched in 
to build us a one and a half storey house which 
‘measured 20 fet by 24 feet. AIL children were 
Taised in that house behind the garage. Yes, by 
the time we left Armley, there were (Wo more 
additions to our family, namely Yvonne and 
Doreen. Soon after arriving in Zenon Park 
brother Ronald arrived as did Margaret. By the 
time Rose Ann and Wayne came along, Matthew 
and I, Bernard, were in the Armed Forces. T 
landed overseas on loan tothe Royal Navy while 
Matthew completed a stint with Air Force in 
Canada, 

‘My ieasured memories of Armley are now 
before you. I've enjoyed the privilege of being 
able o finaly convey to everyone, what's been at 
the back of my mind since I eft there. I could 
write much more and maybe some day 1 will It 
tives me much pleasure to be abe to recall What 
happened up tothe time I was in grade V at that 
litle white school house called Manlius, two and 
‘hall miles northwest of Armley. I'l close with 
fone of my yet unpublished poems. 

‘At the dawn when the miss from the hills have 
gone 

‘And robin hip hops a trail across the glaze of 
the dew on the grass 

‘Then across the eastern sky the blazing tenticles 
‘of the morning sun reaches up 

Into the azure ble to touch the white wings of 
gull that floats high there 

the workaday world stirs and nature's freshness 
fs blemished 

By the mental monsters that dart hither and yon 
from the man-made precipices of 

brick and stone 

In my hurry and worry I pass all hat is here for 
me t enjoy 

‘When all need dois breath in God's simple 
wonders 

‘That are around me 

‘Would I but sop. 








Note: Mr. and Mrs, Wassil were marsied 
Feb, 26, 924 at Melville, They facmed st Melville 
before going into the garage busines. After leay— 
ing Arley and moving to Zenon Park, the 
Wassll family operated the Case Implement 
Agency for over 4 years. Lawrence and Ron 
‘continued to manage the garage at Zenon Park. 
Jake passed away March 2, 1964 and Valerie, 
Feb. 6, 1982. A daughter, Doreen passed away in 
176, 





HUGH WATERFIELD 
submitted by Tom Jones and Norman Whit 

Hugh Waterfield, known as Harry, was born 
in Derby, England in 887. He came to Canada in 
Toil with tie White Brothers. He took entry for & 
homestead, NW T7-48-14-W2, on April 2, 191 
He lived with the White Brothers until January 
1945, Then, leaving his homestead, he enlisted in 
the Canadian Armed Forces. He went overseas 
land was active in the Vimy Battle in the front 
Tines with Frank White and Clarence Jones. On 
the Somme, in 1916, Harry was the Battery 600k 
and was getting a meal ready, when a shell came 
through the roof ofthe dugout, into 210 gallon 
dixie of bolling water. He was scalded badly and 
was sent to Blighty, England forteatment, ever 
to return to active duty again, 

‘Returning t0 Saskatchewan in 1919, he never 
came back to his homestead in this area, but 
worked in Prince Albert for one year. In 1820 he 




















{got land in the Buckland area, near Prince 
Albert, where he farmed with the Henry White 
family’ und the middle 1940s, then retired to 
Prince Alber. 

Harry came quite offen to vist the Whites at 
Armley and usually stayed with Bert White as 
they were both bachelors, 

Harry was always joking and full of fun, His 
‘humor was enjoyed by many. 

Harry passed away in January 1961 and is 
buried in Prince Albert. Henry. White's son, 
Jack, and his wife, Lynda, now own the faem 

Harry is fondly remembered by the Whites as 
he was just lke a brother to them. 

‘Waierfeld Post Office was named after him 
and later Waterfield School District also 











CHARLIE AND ROSA WEGMILLER 
Charles Frederick Wegmiller was born in 

Berne, Switzerland in 1877. Jobs were very 

searce so a the age of 16, he came to Canada. 

He worked his way around Canada, saving 
some money, and with a friend, Take 
Siegemthaler, also from Switzerland, west south 
to North Dakota, USA, where they went into 
partnerhip ona farm. 

‘Alter Jake's marrage, Charli sold his share 
in the farm and ventured back into Canada, The 
‘wo kept in touch over the yeas, reining pals 
until death 








(Chari nt Rose Weg. 





Charlie's ove for tees, go0d soil, and al the 
challenges, drew him northward, Arriving in 
Prince Albert in 1908, he made inquiries about 
‘getting to Melfort and Doghide Tisdale). He was 
first told the fare would be $20, and since this was 
more than it had cost him 10 get from North 
Dakota to Prince Albert, he began to make fur 
ther inguries, He was Finally able to arrange 
passage with the mail driver, leaving in tW0 OF 
three days. 

Tn the meantime he decided to look around 
Prince Albert and discovered that a paddle whee! 
steamer loaded with lumber was on the point of 
leaving for North Battleford. Wanting to see as 
much as possible of this new land, he booked 
passage onthe boat, and was soon on his way on 
the turbulant Saskatchewan River. The boat, 
fuided by an Indian Plot, ook two days, Upon 
his arrival he was shown through the Indian 
School and several other points of interest. The 
return journey, an almost empty bost and the aid 
fof the river current took only one day. He 
amused himself playing his mouth organ; the 
passengers hearing the mubic, persuaded him (0 
‘come out on the deck and provide the music for 
‘dancing which soon got underway. 

‘is musical ability stood him in good stead 
later. When the mailman heard Charlie could 
play he was happy to have his company on the 
fong journey by team to Melfort with the mail 
While crossing the Saskatchewan River at Fenton 
he sw a party built railroad bridge, and a loco 
motive which had apparent fallen into theriver, 
‘vith ony ts smokestack and upper boiler show 
ing above the water. 

‘The trip to Doghide from Melfort was made 
bby railand from thereon tohishomestead, about 
25 miles by wagon and foot. It was on his first 
joumey northward that he met A. J. “Tony” 
Marshall, ahs tle log shack on the banks of 
the Crooked River, and the two were to remain 
fast fiends. 

is homestead was in the Waterfield District, 
NE 26-47-14-W2. 

Frank and Jack Berry lived across the river 
and they saw a Tot of one another. The three 
became teal pals, hunting and trapping, walking 
to Tisdale for groceries, and carrying them home 
‘on their backs, Later when they had oxen they 
Would come home together in the cool of the 
night. 

‘On one of Charlie's infrequent trips 10 
Tisdale by foot for groceries, he was invited to 
ride home with a nelghbor who was making the 











trip with a team of oxen. Several times enroute 
home the oxen became hopelesly stuck in the 
‘mud. Bach time they had to unload the neigh 
bor's 20 bags of oats, and Charlie's box of gro: 
‘eres, At nightfall they teached Bill Richmond’s 
place and availed themselves of his hospitality for 
the night, The next day it was stil raining, and, 
fon reaching shat surveyors bridge over the 
eather River, they ound some of the supports 
broke and unfit for crossing. After making the 
necessary repairs and getting across the bridge 
the oxen were unable pull te load up the steep, 
slippery hil so they bad co unload again and 
tatty the oats bag by bag. They reached Charlie's 
place by five o'clock inthe afternoon and to his 
[stonishment he was charged 80¢ for hauling the 
‘groceries from Tisdale 

He bought a quarter of land in the Silver 
Stream Distiet, SE18-47-14-W2, and built log 
house, overlooking the sloping land toward the 
Leather Rivet. Frank Randall lived across the 
road and was another lifelong frien. 

In 1909 he matried Mrs. Rosa Maiden who 
hhadfost her husband shortly after her arrival here 
from England, To the five small Maiden chil 
‘dren, he immediately became “Dad”. A log 
‘adltion was added to make room for the new 
family, with another frame room added later. 

‘Until now, Rosa, and the few other women 
who had been the fis to setle here had survived 
Untold hardships, perhaps the worst being lone 
Hiness and hungry mouths to fil, when at many 
times there was very litle to eat, 

"More neighbors arrived, the Pears’s, Lloyd's 
and Eade’s 

Billy Richmond and Georgia Mustard, close 
fiends, were marred around the same time as 
‘Charlie and Rosa 

Silver Stream Schoo! was built on the north~ 
cast comer of Charlie's quarter, but was later 
moved 10 the present site. 

Rosa taught Sunday School and was always 
active inthe church, held atthe school 

‘They always had a big garden, and in the 
1920"s started very productive orchard, 2 new 
hobby for this far north 

‘Charlie had small Fields, and was always ty 
ing some new variety of seed. He was the frst fo 
grow Garnet wheat, He hed a grain cleaner and 
Sold his registered grain and gras seed 

Later on he started going around the country 
to clean grain, pulling the cleaner with his team 
ff horses, He Would be away several days at 8 
time. 




















He was a leader of a boys eran cub, growing 
cats and alfalfa, Some of the boys in the club 
Were: Gordon Pearse, Eon MeDonald, Nat 
McLeod, Willie Huber, Tony Marshall, Irwin 
Lloyd, Jim Staples, Wilfred Duford, Roy 
Schiltoth, Bart Hunt, to name a few 

The Local Improvement District purchased a 
pile driver for S65 and this was in Charlie's care 
‘when notin us. 

‘Rosa and her daughters made butter from the 
‘cows they milked, The extra butter was taken to 
Mrs. Sims store as she always had many men 
stopping over when they havled grain from 
Nipawin to Tisdale, 

‘Mrs. Pearse fad the Post Office. Charlie 
would always bring Mustard's mail and every 
Saturday, Mrs. Mustard would eros the river on 
the log crossing to pickup thelr mail, 

198 the whole family was sick with he fe 
“The teacher, Miss Hamilton, closed the school 
and camne and helped out until everyone was Up 
again 

‘Chaelie was very fond of music and besides 
themouth organ, played the harp, mandolin, and 
later learned to play the organ by ear. 

TBliabeth got music lessons by mail and 
learned to play by note. 

T1929 they buile anew frame house, This was 
an Alladin pre-cut home, with double air-space 
walls, something ne for the area. The hardvood 
Floors and linoleum were quite a change from the 
cold house. Anew barn was erected soon after. 

‘After the family had left home, grand 
daughters, Frances and Dorothy, came {0 stay 
‘during the week to attend school a Silver Stream, 
since they were quite a distance from Waterfield 
School 

Rosa was a member of the Silver Stream 
Ladies’ Club. In the winter they would go in 
sleigh loads tothe meetings. Oftes inthe summer 
‘bachelor neighbor, their fiend Irvin Stauffer, 
‘would take a carload of ladies to the meetings. 

‘Charlie served on the Board of Trustes for 
the school for many years, Besides hiring the 
teachers the trustees helped put up the tage and 
curtains for the annual Christmas Concert, 
Sometimes got the tree, made sure there was 
wood, drinking water, and many other details fll 
Into this job description. 

“They both assisted organizing the Silver 
Stream Fair in 1915, and it was a great source of 
pleasure over the years. Alot of work was under 
faken every year preparing the grounds and 
buildings. Meeting all heir riends every ye 











the faie was the highlight of the summer. Char 
li's love forthe products of the soil made him a 
een exhibitor and judge. To commemorate Sas- 
Katchewan’s S0th Anniversary in 1985, Charlie 
and Mrs, Peart, (Wo of the original directors, 
‘ach planted a tre at the gate tothe fairgrounds, 

In 1949 they retited to Tisdale and sold their 
farm to Frank Righi who married their grand- 
daughter Dorothy 

They celebrated their 40th wedding anniver- 
sary at a surprise farewell party at the school 
srounds. 

‘Chatile took an active part in organizing the 
Senior Citizens’ Club and Hall in Tisdale, still 
playing his mouth organ to entertain with old 
amar tunes, 

Rosa didnot enjoy good health after moving 
totown, She passed away Jan. 14, 1954in Tisdale 
Hospital at 81 years. Irvin Stauffer spent a few 
‘months with Charlie after Rosa's death. 

Charlie had been dreaming of a return trip co 
‘Switzerland but he became to ill to travel. He 
passed away atthe home of his daughter, Lizzie, 
Jn Saskatoon, Aug. 30, 1956, at the age of 79, 
‘Charlie and Rosa ate buried i the Tisdale Ceme 
tery 


WHENHAM FAMILY 

Harvey and Lois Whenham and their family 
of five purchased the land known as “the Wal- 
tcke Place” in 1964. The family home was sit 
fated on the SE 4-48-15 W2. Prior to this the 
‘Whenhams had fermed land south of Ridgedae. 

arell, Kevin, Lesley, Gaylene and Brent 
went to Ridgedale School. Their bus driver was 
Tan McCullough and late the bus was driven by 
John Hayward 

Harvey's family originated in southern Man— 
ftoba, His parents left Fairfax, Man. in 1943 to 
live and farm in the Leather River area. During 
the war years Harvey was in the Royal Canadian 
Air Force. After discharged from the Air Force 
ine farmed with his father and brothers, 

ois arew up in the Ridgedale area, arriving 
vith her family tothe village in 1934. Her father, 
Louis Crocket, was the Pool Elevator Agent 
from 1933 10189, 

“The Whenhams farmed until 1974 when Rich- 
ard and Linda Kohlruss took over. Richard and 
Linda had been living in the Strathmore, Ala 
area. Richard, Linda, Chris and Tracey farmed 
and lived in the area from 1974 to 1979 at which 
time they returned to Alferta to farm in the 
Cayley ate. 











1n1979 Kevin and Lorraine took over the and 
and are presently living there. 

Harvey and Lois have made their home in 
‘White Fox. Harvey is semi-retired. He keeps 
active by building up a good size wood pile, 
hunting and fishing, Lois worked in Richard. 
son's Department Store in Nipawin until Jano 
fry, 1986 when, for health reasons, she had 10 

Darel isin Thompson, Man, where he and his 
wife, Lele have three children; Jason, Carrie 
and Kelly, Darell works at Codvile's — & whole 
sale company. 

‘Kevin and Lorraine along with daughters 
‘Chelsey and Carlyng ate on the farm north of 
Ridgedale 

Lesley is working at the White Fox Credit 
Union, She married Howard Shacklock of White 
Fox, One son, Ryan, is their family 

“Gaylene and Terry Gatinger are living on an 
acreage north of Aylsham, Four ehildren — to 
boys Scott and Gaylen and two girls Sarah and 
‘Trisha keep them busy 

Brent works as a draftsman for the Sas 
keatchewan Water Corporation at Outlook. His 
family consists of son Jody and daughter, Tasha. 











ALBERT FRANKLIN WHITE AND 
RAY ALBERT WHITE FAMILIES 

The history of this ine of Whites, in Canada, 
‘began in the 1800's with John White and his wife, 
‘Ali (Hodgins) who are thought to have come 
from Argyl, Scotland. They settled in Mariposa 
township, Victoria County, Ont., which is not 
far from present day Oakwood. Although John 
had been a tailor in Scotland, they built up 3 
prosperous mixed farm in the above-mentioned 
rea, They hada good sized family of which their 
fon, Albert, wa the second youngest. The stone 
hose which they had built on the farm was st 
Jn use in 1967 and probably stil, 

‘Albert Franklin married Annie Florence 
‘Georgina Barker, from the same Ontario area, in 
‘October, 1900. Ray Albert was born Oct. 30, 10, 
Ruby Mae and Eva Jean, Dee. 13, 1997. They 
‘continued to farm in the same area until 1908, 
When they heard fabulous stories about the West 
land decided to move. They took up farming in 
the Penzance area, southern part of the province, 
fnd stayed there until 1914, at which time they 
moved to Alsask. There were advantages (0 
farming in these areas because there were no trees 
toremove before farming could be started. There 
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were no roads, although all the surveying had 
been done and road allowances were there. Peo 
pile drove in the straightes line t neighbors unt 
farms were fenced. Their water for house and 
cattle came from springs. Ray had 2 close call 
from a prairie fire one day when he was coming 
home from school with other children, when 
nature called and he began 0 look for some 
bush, which was quite scarce. During this time 
the fre was coming at reat speed and he had to 
run fo his life toa plowed field where the rest of 
the children went to safety 

In 1916 they moved back to Ontario. In 1918, 
when Ray was 17, he let it be known that he was 
‘going West again. The long rows of turnips that 
hhad to be hoed nthe blazing sun were just too 
mich ofa god thing! They were used to supple 
meat the grains, hay, ete. for catlle feed, The 
‘winters also seemed’ colder than in the west 
because of dampness. Itwas then decided that the 
whole family would move back to Alsask, con- 
tinuing in mixed farming til dry years’ came 
alone 

Tn 1923 the family decided to move north, 
where there seemed to be plenty of moisture 
“They had one box car of cate, horses, sheep and 








pigs and another with household goods, farm 
machinery, etc. Albert attended the eatle on the 
{tip and hited some boys to herd them when the 
{tain stopped, as it did for that purpose. Abe 

arrived at Ridgedale, which at that time was 
probably a booming town, perhaps atthe end of 
the rll ine, The train arrived there several days 
fooner than the fest of the family who were 
oming in a Model "1" Ford. Ray drove the car 
‘ver the highways ofthat period. Itwas a terible 
trip by all accountsl The roads were not much 
better than a dirt rail and it was quite common to 
tet bouged down. At these times Annie and the 
{rls took hold of & rope fastened to the front of 
the car and helped it through. Sometimes the 
Toad was s0 bad, they detoured through fields 
Bong the road! At one poiat, as they were com- 
ing down a hill, a wheel came off the car and 
proceeded on alead, No one was hurt and after 
the wheel was replaced they continued on their 
‘way. The highway markers, of which there were 
few, were shiny pieces of metal nailed to trees 
along the road, When you saw one glistening, 
you stopped, walked over to it ead what it said 
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and then continued on yout way: 50 years makes 
quite a difference 

"They settled on the SE 27-47-I4-W2 and 
bbegan to buy it as well as WY of 27-47-14-W2, 
Por the first while after they arrived, a hay rack 
with a tarp over i served as their hous, But the 
tver present mosquitoes made ie quite misera- 
ble. A log house was available a short distance 
away andit was bought, moved tothe southeast 
‘orn of the quarter and added onto. Ray con~ 
tinued to clear and break up the fist quarter. He 
also kept cattle, horses, etc. During some winters 
he worked at a sawmill at Crooked River where 
hhemet Eda Maiden who was working om a farma 
few miles away. He courted her in his Buick right 
hand drive car. They were married at the 
Anglican Church in Forester by Rev. Bitd on 
Sane 8, 1927. All Ray and Eda's children were 
bom on SE 27-87-I¢-W2. One was boro in 
Ridgedale, one at home and the remainder at 
‘Tisdale, Malcolm Mervin was born July 3, 1928; 
Derr Cameron, June 19, 193%; Melva Meryl, 
March 9, 1940 (See Zose history); Garth Frank. 
lin, Dec, 1, 194; Kathleen Gale, Feb. 10, 1943, 
(see Currie history) and Beryl Claudette, Oct. 19, 
1944 (see King history). 

Meanwhile, Albert, Annie and the two 
daughters moved to what was called the Guymer 
farm which ater was owned by the Manton fam: 
ily. Ruby married Andrew Johnston of the dis- 
tet and setled on the NE 33-47-14-W2. Jean 
married Jay Stearns, also of Waterfield and they 
Settled on Jay’s parents” farm, NF 10-48-14. W2. 
After a few years both families moved to Sher 
idan, Man, and Flin Flon, Man. They later both 
moved to Rossland, B.C. and worked at Tra 
‘When the Johnstons moved aay, their farm was 
‘bought by Albert and they continued to lve there 
until about 1946-48, living on the NE 10-48-14 
W2. They moved to MeKague, Sask. and sayed 
until the 1950° when they moved to Rossland 
‘where Albert died on Feb, 8, 1988 andl Annie on 
May 18, 1971 

To get back to Ray's family, they had quite 
hhappy home life and also had sufficient to eat 
and near. They were not affiliated with any of 
the local churches, but were taught most of the 
‘commandments ofthe Bible, including honesty, 
the value of work, the value of education, not so 
much by word as by example. Some ofthe family 
may have thought that life was quite strict, but 
fppreciated the upbringing in later yeas as they 
had their own families. Ray didn't likethe idea of 
setting into debt, asic had taken some yeas 





























pay the farm mortgage. AS a consequence he 
ida’t buy more land and expand. 

“The family was shocked by the loss of wife 
and mother, Ea, on March 21,1950, when she 
‘Stopped breathing after a goiter operation at the 
Tisdale Hospital. Ray continued to farm and care 
for the family until each graduated from high 
School and lft home. He then rtied, selling his, 
land to Norman Pearse, and moved to Nipawin, 
in 1964, He enjoyed hobbies of collecting Indian 
artifacts, which he started at about the age of 12, 
building and repairing radios and perhaps most 
of all playing the violin, When he was around 70 
$years of age, he started making violins — one for 
teach of his six children and one which he donated 
fo the Senior Citizens Club in Nipawin. He also 
enjoyed gardening and planting different vari- 
‘ties of fruit tres and bushes, Another source of 
enjoyment was taking part inthe Senior Citizens 
troup in Nipawin, playing in the orchestra and 
‘enjoying their games and fine friendships 

‘After having suffered fram several strokes, 
Ray passed away Dec. 5, 1983 at the age of 82 





MALCOLM MERVIN WHITE (MAC) 

was born of goodly parents (Ray Albert 
White and Eda Maiden) at Ridgedale, Sask. on 
July 31, 1928, At that time there was a small 
hospital located there. My childhood on the farm 
in Waterfield was a happy one. We had the sual 
petsand animals that a person can have on a farm 
land also had the responsibilty of looking after 
them, 

‘Waterfield was a great school attend in my 
carly years. Eventhough the teacher at that time 
had over 30 pupils, ranging from grade Ito XII, 
we still received individual attention when 
heeded. Although I enjoyed learning, the high 
points of schoo! lif seemed tobe the sports every 
Say and the Field Days held in the spring, in 
‘which there was a great sense of competition with 
‘ther schools. Then there were the Christmas 
CConcers to practice for, plays, ete. Ai both of 
these events the Family support made them seem 
extra special 

‘Our transportation to and from school was a 
shetland pony named Sparky. In the summer we 
used a car and in the winter It was a caboose. As 
‘4 means of keeping our fect from freezing, Dad 
‘gaveus a10-pound pail of sand, which we heated 
at Doth ends of the trip. I attended Waterfield 
Sehool from grade I to X, with IX and X being 
correspondence courses and teacher's help, 
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Which was much appreciated. 1 was fortunate to 
hhave an excellent teacher forthe first eight years, 
Mr. Ben Zado, later Russell 

Grade XI and XII were taken at what was 
then known as Two Rivers Bible Institute, This 
‘vas @ boarding type school in which either high 
School or Bible school could be taken. In those 
days there were no school buses to take a person 
to one of the other high schools located at 
Ridgedale, Tisdale of Nipawin. 

‘After high school 1 stayed on the farm for 
some years, My mother died in 1950, leaving my 
Dad with some ofthe family quite young. During 
this time Dad did the cooking, ete. and I id the 
Field work. In 955, the growing season was very 
poor and it appeared that there would be no 
harvest, so T decided to go further west to Fort 
Saskatchewan, Alta, Some of the neighbors had 
moved and seemed to be working so that was for 
mne. After working in construction fora while 1 
decided I'd like an inside job for the winter, 
Which I obtained at Peace River Glass (later 
Canada Johns Manville). During the 17 years 1 
worked there, my two main jobs were Glass Fiore 
Machine Operator and Shipper Receiver, 

‘On July 18, 1959, I marred Aletha Bray for 
merly of Whitelaw, Alta., and at that time 
employed at Vegreville, Alta, We have two chil 
‘dren, Shella born March 19, 1961 and Wayne July 
25,1963, Sheila maried in 1982 and we have a 
litte red-headed grandson. They live at Thorn 
ton, Ont, and Wayne live in Sardis, B.C. 

in 1966 we, asa family, made a move which 
wwe have never regretted and which has been a 
reat help in out lives. We joined the Church of 
Tests Christof Latter-Day Saints 























In 1972, we decided to get away from the long 
cold winters of Alberta, so we moved to Sardis. It 
hhas been a good 13 yeas in this part of Canada. 





DERRIL CAMERON WHITE. 

‘My recollections of the 30's I can count on 
cone hand — stinkweed flayoured milk — a cou 
ple of summers spent on the “Gymer Place” 10 
provide livestock grazing and hauling water for 
the stock from the Leather River on avery high 
home-built water tank on a wagon — geting our 
first radio (successor to previous crystal set) 
about November, 1939 to Keep up-to-date on the 
‘war, also Boston Blacky, the Shadow, etc. — 
‘losing the ente on my first day of school, geting 
‘onto the cart with Mac, behind our shetland, 
Sparkie” and saying to myself “This a memo- 
rable day in my lfel” or something o that effect 
‘Mout original winter school transportation was 
‘a cloted in toboggan riding on two upside-down 
fmodel-T front fenders, soon replaced with 
‘more roomy eaboose on skis, 

"As time went on, some things never changed 

~ melting snow for water in winter, the humidity 

frosting the windows over from November to 
‘March — melting ice for summer drinking — 
spliting and carrying countless arm fullof wood 
forcooking and winter heat — reading and doing 
homework around tae Aladdin lamp inthe mid 
dle ofthe table — the Model-A that never quit 
Sparkie who always ren the rest ofthe way home 
after meeting a car, and collecting arrowheads, 

‘Waterfield was an education for IO years, with 
skating parties, skiing partis, Friday night Soft 
ball games thrown in 

Two Rivers Bible Institute was 2 different 























kind of education during my grade XI and XII, 
then one year and several summers in Saskatoon 
fetting my Permanant Teaching Certificate, 
Fesulting, in. August, 1952, in my fist regular 
employment, in the Leoville area, Further 
employment by the Nipawin, Estevan and Moos 
fomin Schoo Units convinced me a change of 
lifestyle was in order 

T1956, my worldiy possessions ina miniature 
aluminum’ “honest weiaht — no springs trailer” 
pulled by my just paid for new Volkswagen (fist 
‘one sold in Carzot River!) Iason my way tthe 
City — Estevan! 

‘Being & booming oil centre, work was plen~ 
tiful and varied, Tincluded landscraping, trailer 
assembly, pipeline construction, CP Freight, in 
auick order 

‘Then sewing machines got into my blood, 
permanently it seems. The major deviation was 
aly, 1960 to August, 1963, spent with the Alsip 
Brick, Tie and Lumber Company in Winnipes, 
resulting most notably ina commitment to sn 
their business machine operator, Shirley Ham, 
from her life of endless toll, followed by my 
acceptance of a position ia Eatons Sewing 
Machine Department in Regina. Having bought 
‘house at 461 Empress Steet, where we stil ive, 
in November arush tip back fo Winnipeg where, 
‘0a Nov. 2, 1963, Shirley Ham changed her name, 
fon Novemnber’3 she changed her province, 
November 4 — business as usual at Eatons! 

Tn June, 1967 we van camped our way to 
Expo, and, during our stay in Montreal, co 
pleted arrangements to become the Regina dealer 
for the product I first sold in Estevan in 1959 
Shirley continued to work for the Department. 
Natural Resources 

‘Apart from our Expo trip, and going into 
business for outselves, our Centennial project 
provided for the next generation, born Jan. 30, 
1968, Jefey Vince 

Jeff has long since completed his elementary 
education, all at Benson Schoo! nearby, and is 
row, March, 1986, completing his grade XII at 
Martin Collegiate, also conveniently close, and 
aan excelent high school. He hopes to get into the 
University of Regina in September 10 pursue a 
‘career in aevounting. He has recently unhinged 
bis financial security with the purchase ofa new 
'3Smm camera and his fest car —a Volkswagen, 
‘of course, 1965 vintage, the seventh one inthe 
family since my original 1957 model 

"There have been many changes and improve 
ments in sewing machines during my 27 






































involvement. Our “Northside Sewing Machine 
Services (Regina) Ltd”. has had many ups and 
downs since August, 1967, mostly related to the 
health ofthe farming industry. In 1981 we diversi- 
fied into the manufacture of moose-hide winter 
and simmer moccasins and mitts, made totally 
on a sewing machine (naturally!) except for 
beading, Farmed out as a cottage industry. 


GARTH WHITE 

Graduating from grade XII at Tisdale High in 
June, 1989 was the beginning of a work career 
involving several fields of employment. The to 
years following graduation were construction 
related in the Edmonton arca and shoved many 
periods of instability. To resi the job situation 
Pdecided to further my education, attending 
‘Southern Albert Institute of Technology in Cal= 
sary, graduating as a Chemical Technologist in 
1968, From 1963-68, I worked for Imperial Oi 
Research Laboratory in Calgary. In late 1968 1 
pursued a sales carer that has involved Oil and 
Gas Sales, Semi-Trailer Sales and the past 10 
years in Real Estate Sales 

In 1966, I married Marjorie Burnett from 
Swift Current, Sask, We have two children — 
Troy born on Sept 16,1968 and Tara, bora Dec. 
13,1971. Both children reliving at home, atend- 
ing school. Marjorie has spent the majority ofthe 
past 17 years working part time outside the home 
Bnd the remainder of er time raising our chil~ 
dren inthe best way her Saskatchewan upbring 
ing taught her. 








HENRY WHITE, 
as told by son Jack 

Henry was born in 1875 in Derby, England to 
George and Mary (nee Wallace) White. He was 
‘married to Eleanor Terry in Darlington, England 
‘on March 2, 1902, He was.a bridge builder before 
‘coming to Canada in 91 

He took a homestead on Aug. 28,1912, the SE 
17-48-14 W2. He joined the Canadian ‘Armed 
Forces in 1915 and went overseas, working in the 
shipyards during the wat. He was in the 44th 
Battalion 

‘On his return to Canada in 1919 he was very 
sick with tubereulosis and they moved to Prince 
‘Albert where he worked in the Round House in, 
1920. They then moved to the farm in the Buck 
land area, near Prince Albert 

Henry passed away Sept. 16, 922. Eleanor 
White passed away in November of 1944, They 
are both buried in Prince Alber, 

They had a family of two girs and one boy. 
Betty, Born in 114, was married to George Kealy 
ftom Prince Albert in 1936 and passed away sik 
‘months later, in 1937, Elsie was born in 1915, Het 
fies husband was killed in 1945 in the war. She 
then married Jim Haldane and they live at 
Brantford, Ont. Shehad son who was killed in a 
eat aczidet in 1960. Henry's son, Jack, was born 
in1920 and was married on June 6, 1952. Jack and 
Tynda live at Loon Lake. 

Frank White, Henry's brother, obtained 
Henry's homestead through the Soldiers Sette 
ment Board in 199, In 1972 when my dad, Frank, 
retired, I Norman took over farming the land 


GEORGE AND EMILY WHITE 
6 told by son George 

George Henry White was born at Derby, 
England in 1860, He was educated there t0 
standard 8 education, He worked asa moulder in 
an ironworks. He spent seven yeas in the British 
‘Army and was a Grenadier Guard at Bucking 
ham Palace. 

“He came 10 Canada in 1910. He worked at 
Montreal and Toronto and also on a farm in 
Manitoba for a man named Tom Wilsonhome 
Mr, Wilsonkome later became minister of agri~ 
culture for Manitoba 

In 912 George, his brothers Frank, Harry and 
Bill and also Harry Waterfield came (0 the 
Armley district to take out homesteads. His 
‘brother Bert also came tothe area a short whi 
later. George homesteaded on the NE 17-48-14 
W2in RM. #857, 














Georg nt Emly Wnt. 


nail Bristow was born in Greater London in 
187. She was a silled seamstress, She came to 
Canada and was working in Prince Albert when 
She and George met in 112. They were marred in 
1914. From 1915 to 1919 George was overseas with 
the Canadian Army. When he returned to Can- 
fads he and Emily moved to his homestead, 

[AL first their nearest town was Tisdale and 
er Ridgedale, For a while there was a store, 
Turner's Store about four miles south-east of 
their home. Their first post office was run by 
Coulter's mile north. Later the post office was 
‘moved to Armley town and run by the Nicklen 
Family. 

“Theie house was a frame house with Man— 
itoba siding. As they cleared the land they used 
the wood for heating. They tried to dig a well but 
were unable (0 get a good one so their water 
‘supply came mostly from the Carrat River about 
‘one-half mile south 

The river was usually only about seven feet 
wide, In the spring of 1921 there was a blizzard 
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every weekend in March. The opening of the 
Waterhen Dam and a chinook that melted the 
snow in oneday turned their seven foot wide iver 
{nto a sven mile wide river. George and Eraly’s 
house was surrounded by water and their base 
rent was full. They never saw their cows for 
ree days 

During the 1920's George served asa school 
trustee and also as @ weed inspector. He was a 
rember of the Armley hall board, the Chamber 
‘of Commerce and the Ridgedale Legion 

George and Emily had one son, George 
Henry, born in Prince Albert in 195. 

In 1947 George and Emily moved to Prince 
Albert where they resided until sheir deaths, 
George in 1962 and Emily n 1972. They areburied 
in South Hill Cemetery in Prince Albert, 








Their son George attended Armley School for 
While there he played on the school 

team. He remembers that they were con 
sidered a professional team because they played, 
in tournaments for money. Sometimes the win~ 
hing prize money would be $18. That would be 
divided among 10 players which meant each got 
S150. That was as much as a man could earn by 
scrubbing all day 

‘After finishing school George worked on the 
farm fora while, then joined the Air Force where 
hhe trained as an electrician. While in the Air 
FForce he was at several diferent locations in 
‘Alberta, Manitoba and Ontario, He then worked, 
or Air Canada 

ViSkanes was born at Glace Bay, N.S. At the 
time George met her she was cooking in a cafe in 
Glace Bay 

‘George and Vi were married on Nov. 16,1947 
They came to the farm for part of 1947, then 
‘moved to Toronto where bath worked for Gen- 
ral Electric 

hn 1968 they moved to Prince Albert. They 
lived with, and cared for, George's mother until 
her passing in 1972. They’ sil live in George and 
Emily's house which they have since enlarged and 
renovated. 
Footnote: Vi White passed away May 13, 1983, 
todays before her Tht birthday, ands buried in 
Memorial Gardens at Prince Albert 











WILLIAM AND RUBY WHITE 
ubmitted by daughter Hazel 

‘Will was born in Derby, England, on July 13, 
1884, He was a brick layer by trade. He came f0 
Canada in I9il and worked on a farm in Pet~ 
tapiece, Man. On April 2, 192, he made an 
application for a homestead in the Waterfield 
District on the NE 9-48-14-W2, In 1996, he took 
the south side ofthe Carrot River and his brother 
FFrank took the north side of the river. Will 
continued to go back to Pettapiee for several 
years inthe summer after he had his homestead 
and helped on a farm there. He also did some 
brick laying. Jim Swanson now lives on the Will 
White home place 

‘Ruby was born Jan. 7, 1894 to Arthur and 
Ellen Allchin. Ruby and Her twin sister, Pearl, 
‘were the sith and seventh children ofa family of 
I. Pear died atthe age of 10 months. Ruby came 
from Kearney, Ont. in I9it with hee family 0 
Melfort, Sask: The family stayed at Taylorside 
fora year oF 0, Most ofthe land was taken up at 
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Taylorsde so Ruby's father went to the Water 
field District and homesteaded just south of 
Will's farm. He built a small dwelling on his 
place and Ruby kept house for her father for 3 
Short time. She then went back to Melfort and 
‘worked for Mr. and Mrs. Dawson. The Allehins 
bull their main buildings on their son Ciifton's 
land as the land was higher ther. 

Ruby married Will on March 4, 1918 at her 
parents home, They lived on Will's quarter seo 
tion und his death in 1927 

‘Will vasa jovial man, wel liked and a great 
singer. He thought a lot of his family and inthe 
‘evenings, spent many hours romping and playing 
with his children, The children missed their Dad 
and things weren't the same after he died. 
brother Hert did what he could to help with the 
family but i wasn’t the same, Bert had always 
lived withthe family. Will left a family of five, 
the youngest just 10 days old and the oldest, nine 
years of age 

"Ruby kept cows and chickens and always had 
‘garden. She churned her own butter, baked het 
‘own bread and was a very good cook. The chil~ 
‘ren loved to come home from school 10 the 
Smell of fresh baked bread and you could be sure 
most ofa loaf would disappear in a hury, along 
with home-made jam or jelly. Ruby was a very 
hospitable person and many partook of her hos~ 
pitaiy 











Bert continued to lve there and ran the farm 
for Ruby. About eight years after Will passed 
away, Ruby took sick and was taken to @ small 
hursing home run by a registered nurse in 
Armley, whete she passed away Aug. 30, 1935, 
Bert then took over the care ofthe five children; 
Raymond, Harold, Hazel, (see Leach history) 
Kenneth and Edith’ (se Orr history) 

‘Will and Ruby are both buried in Silver 
‘Stream Cemetery 


RAY AND JEANNIE WHITE, 

‘My father, William White came from Eng- 
Jand in about i912 and Mother Ruby Allein, was 
bom in Huntsville, Ont, 


I was born in Prince Albert, Sask. on June 2, 
1919. My Mother and I came to Tisdale, by train, 
1s soon as possible after my birth. Mr. Walter 
Day of Armley picked us up in his new Model T 
and brought us to our new home, two and one 
half miles east of Armley 

Tas raised in the Waterfield District. I went 
{o school for seven years and then stayed home to 
help on the farm. T farmed with horses and 
enjoyed it very much. I stl like horses, 

‘Our fist home was a frame house with no 
insulation but it was our home and we enjoyed it 
vas heated with wood, In winter we melted 
snow for water and in summer we used water 
from the Carrot River, We got our mail at the 
Armley Post Office. We bought our aroceries 
land supplies from the Red and White Store in 
‘Armley. In later years it became the Co-op Store. 

For entertainment my parents would goto the 
Waterfield School for social evenings. They 








‘would have a Box or Pie Social and afew dances 
For hobbies, my Mother used to knit for us 
chilzen oF hook rugs 

{AS for churches, we went to Waterfield 
‘School for Sunday Schoal and Service on Sunday 
afternoons 

Tn 1939, World War If broke out and I went 
inno the army from 1942 until 1946. When i was 
over, I was glad to get home. 

‘My brother Harold and 1 farmed together 
until 198, when I married Jeannie Sherbourne 
from the Florentine District. We lived on our 
farm at Armley on SW 10-d8-14-W2, Out two 
children were born there; Waine, May 12, 1950, 
land Shirley, Jan. 8, 1983. Waine went to Water- 
field School for a'few months. We moved to 
Nipawin where they 00k thei schooling. 

sold the farm in 1961 and in 1969, fe moved 
to Prince George, B.C. to find work. {worked in 
8 sawmill for tv and a half years and then went 
to.work forthe British Columbia Government as 
‘janitor. I worked at this job for 12 yeas, 

‘Waine works inthe bush as faler, He and 
his wife Lorraine, have two children; Scott (2) 
and Darla (). Shisley and her husband, Eldon 
‘Whitrow have two childrens William (8) and 
Katherine (5). 





HAROLD FRANK WHITE, 
submitted by Harold and Jean 

“Harold White was born on Nov. 14 1920 at 
Armley, Sask. Harold attended the Waterfield 
School when he had to and used any excuse 
possibleto avoid going. He quit school a soon as 
he was old enough to do so. He then went into 
farming fulltime, He remained on the farm in the 
Amal district until 1942 when he was called 10 
serve in World War IL 

Harold went to Regina on Aug. Il, got his 
uniform, et and was sent to basic training camp 
at Maple Creek, Sask. around the end of August 
From there he was sent to Chiliwack, B.C. for 
mechanics raining, He was sen o various places 
fortraining. Inthe end of Apri, Harold was set 
overseas to Holland, 

The trip by ship was two weeks fong and 
nothing like the ocean cruises you see advertised 
fntelevision today. While onthe ship World War 
ended but they continued to Holland. He was 
stationed in Gronigan, Holland with Hank Mar~ 
‘mon, his wifeand his month old son. He stayed 
with these people from May, 1945 until Oxtober 
or November of 1945, After thie was in various 
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barracks until March 22, 1946, He returned to 
Canada and back to farm the quarter section he 
had purchased before going overseas 

On Oct, 25, 1946, he married Jeaa Taylor of 
the Taylorside District near Melfort. They con~ 
tinued farming at Armley until 1958 when he 
purchased three quarters of land north of 
Kinisting, They continued farming here until 1981 
Wien their two sons-in-law took over the farm: 
Ing operation, Harold is stil very active in farm= 
ing, helping his sons-in-law, driving tractors, 
hauling grain, combining, ete. Quite @ way to 

Harold and Jean have two daughters 
‘Annabelle and Judy. Annabelle marcied Paul 
Dahisjo of Kinistine and has one daughter, 
Shawna and two sons Kelly and Kevin. One son 
Barry died in infancy. Annabelle and Paul farm 
together with Paul's brother Wayne. Annabelle 
substitute teaches in the school in Kinistino 
‘whenever she is called. 

Judy married Wayne Dabisjo of Kinistino. 
They have two children of their own, Michael 
and Sherry. They also have two adopted chil- 
dren, Jodi and Ryan. 

Sean and Harold are only four miles from 
either daughter so they get lot of chances to 
Spend time with them and their grandchildren. 
‘They hope to stay onthe farm aslong as possible. 
As they say “once a farmer aay & Farmer" 
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KEN WHITE 

Twas born May 28, 1925 and raised on the 
farm at Armley, Sis of NY: of 9-48-14-W2. I 
‘married Coral Edwards in 1946 and lived on the 
amily homestead. We had five children; Gerald 
Dwaine, Sharon Ann, Dale Edward, Donald 
‘William all born in Tisdale and Kelvin George 
‘born in North Battleford, where I was selling 
Rena Ware that winter, I etumed to Armley in 
the spring, Coral passed away in November, 
1960. 

T sold the farm and moved to Nipawin, later 
to marry Doreen Billy, on June 3, 161. She was 
helping cook at Nipawin Bible Institute at chat 
time, She was a widow from Flin Flon, Man. who 
had two children, Brenda Jean and Robert 
William. We had two children, Donna Marie and 
Della June. 

Al the children are marred except Brenda. 
jerald married Ann Marie Tasinoni feom Flin 
Flon and they have three boys, Derik, Derr and 
‘Tim. They lvein Leduc, Alta: and Gerald drives 
atnuck 

Sharon married Vernon Feht from Glad- 
stone, Man, They have three boys, Jason, Mitch 
and Lee. They live in Edmonton where Vernon, 
drives a truck 

ale married Marlyn Rydout from Flin Flon. 
‘They live in Brandon, Man. with thelr children, 
Tammie, Joseph and Tyler. 

Donald marred Carol Edwards from Lloyd 
minster and they ive there with their children, 
(Crystal, Coral Lee and Curtis. Don has his own 
welding comp: 

Brenda is a cook and lives in Red Deer, Alta 

Robert married Angie Walaschuk’ from 
Yorkton and they have two children, Allan and 
Jesse, They live in Yorkton where Robert is 
assistant manager at Smitty"s 

‘Kelvin martied Pam Bray from Flin Flon. 
They have two children, Amber and Morgan, 
Kelvin is in Maintenance at a mine neat Saska- 

Donna married Dwight McCormick of 
‘Melfort Hes produce manager atthe OK Eson- 
‘omy. ‘Taey live in Melfort and have one sil, 
Shaylen, 

Della marred Perry Gradzinski Perry works 
with computers for Co-operative Insurance. 
‘They live in Regina and have a daughter, Maxine 
and a son Harley 

We semi-retired in 1978 and moved to 
Melfor. I now work at Melfort Electric and 





























Doreen spends her time baby sitting, five some 
times sx children. 
'We have had a happy 24 years. We have 
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shared joy and happiness. We have both seen 
Fatt the loss of loved ones and have been a com 
fort to each other. We have shared the joy and 
‘excitement of seeing our children accept Chris 
Tord of their Hives. We have experienced the 
fect of cancer ina grandchild and also saw a 
healing take place in that child, We have seen the 
joy of 19 grandchildren, who mean so much 10 
‘Grandma and Grandpa, come into the world and 
txpect to see more, When we gather at Christmas 
time, there are 36 of us. When the family hits 
Melfort Osborne St. knows it. The Whites are 
fathering again! We can almost bear them saying 
{iv and we are sure they say, “peace and quiet 
‘again at last, when they al go. t's nose, Dut a 
happy noise. The Lord has been good 10 us 

















HERBERT (BERT) WHITE 
submitted by his nleces and nephews 

‘Bert was born in Derby, England on Dec. 29, 
1886, Asa young man in England he worked as 
lace maker in a factory. He came to Canada in 
MIL He found employment in various lumber 
camps as head cook. 

He homesteaded on SW 48-14 W2 in the 
‘Waterfield District on April 2, 1912, Bert lived 
vith his brother William and when Will married 
Ruby Allehin on March 6,198, Bert stayed with 
them. When Will passed’ away in 1927, he left 
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Ruby with five small children; Raymond, 
Harold, Hazel, Kenneth and Edith, Bert stayed 
and ran the farm for Ruby. In 1935, Ruby took 
Siok and passed away. Again Bert stayed and ran 
the farm and took on the responsibility of raising 
Will and Ruby's children, ranging in age from 
eight, 

‘When Kenneth married in 1946, he ook over 
‘the home farm and Bert moved oa two-roomed, 
house in his brother Frank's yard. He loved it 
‘when youn children would run over to his place 
to see him, He always had a bag of cookies or 
andy tucked away to give them a treat. Of 
course, the children always knew he'd have 
Something for them. 

"A friend, Harey Waterfield, often vised Bert 
1nd they played cards and dominos, each tying 
his hardest to be the winner. 

Bert enjoyed listening to hs ado in the early 
days and later om, was one of the fist ones 10 
hhavea televsion, Needless to say on hockey game 
nights his tle house was filled to capacity with 
All the near-by male neighbors just waiting for 
Foster Hewitt to announce, “It's Hockey Night 
In Canada 

Bert passed away Sept. 8, 1965 and is buried in 
Silver Steam Cemetery 








MR. AND MRS. FRANK WHITE 
‘submitted by som Norman 

rank White was born Jan. 12,1890 in Derby, 
England, to George Henry and Mary (Wallace) 
‘White, They had a family of eight boys and two 
irl, Frank was educated in Derby and served his 
pprenticeship asa lace maker 

ather left England for Canada in March, 
toil. He arrived at Rapid City, Man., worked 





there forthe summer, then moved to Armley in 
the fall. 

Dad took a homestead NW 9-48-14 W? inthe 
‘Armley area April, 192. He worked very hard 
at scrubbing and breaking land with oxen, and 
Tater with horses. He havled grain to Tisdale in 
the winter months which usually took two days 
for a round trip. Inthe winter of 112-13, father 
worked on a Government surveying crew, which 
Was surveying sections of land in the Rural 
Municipality of Moose Range, north of the town 
of Carrot River, He also mentioned how cold it 
‘vas sleeping in the tents at night 

‘In 91, father left Armley for Prince Albert, 
Sask., and enlisted in the Canadian Armed 
Forces. He went overseas to England, then to 
France and was active in the Vimy Baitle. Dad 
was buried underground from a shell blast, and 
6 resul lost the sight in his left eye. Afier the 
War was over, he returned to Canada and was 
discharged Apsil 10, 191. Prior to World War | 
he spent two Sears inthe British Army 

While he was away his two brothers, Bil and 
Bert, farmed the land. When Dad retuened to his 
homestead after the war he continued farming 
with his two brothers. They purchased a plow, 
cultivator, tractor, and a threshing machine in 
the early 1920's, Dad was handy as a repairman, 
and it was his job to Keep the threshing machine 
in good repair. There were three or four teams 
and racks, as well as afield pitcher, They all 
Worked from daylight till dark. ‘They also 
Uhreshed for a few neighbors inthe district. The 
three brothers farmed together until brother Bll 
passed away in 927 at the age of 43. Bert and 
Frank continued farming until the end of the 
second World War, when the younger generation 
took over 

‘On April 27, 1923, Prank married Marjorie 
Allchin of Armley, whose family had also home 
Steaded at Armley in IL They had come from 
Kearny, Ont. Mother was bora July 20, 190), 
‘Ontario. She had three brothers and seven sisters, 
Mom took grade lin Ontario, grade Il at Taylor 
side, Sask., and started grade ML at Waterfield 
School when it first opened in the fall of 912. She 
completed her schooling therein 917. think that 
Mom, myself and my daughter, Barbara, are the 
‘only family where three generations attended this 
school 

‘Mom andl Dad raised a chosen family of three 
sirls and two boys — Sherlotte, (sce Tuck his- 
ory), Walter, Norman, Lona (see Brown his- 
tory) and Doreen. (se Fuchs histors) 














‘Mom and Dad worked hard aver the yeas. 
‘They always grew alarge garden and usually gave 
lots away to friends and neighbors. As a hobby 
they stew a few frit tees, having several var 

ties of plums, cherries, apples and crabapples 
‘They also raised few cattle and pigs. Dad was 
interested in poultry and had an approved flock 
fof hens for many years. He went out poultry 
culling. and blood éesting in Northeastern Sas~ 
Katchewan in 1947 and 1988 with Howard Hay— 








‘A tragedy happened in October, 1945 when 
their house burned down, Mom and Dad could 
hhave lost everything if it hadn't been for their 
good neighbors getting some furniture out 
Everyone was very good and helped out in many 
ways after the fire 

"Mom and Dad had many friends, To mention 
few were the Hubert Smith's, Frank Berrys, 
Walter Day's, Mac Schiltroth's, Walter Ben 
son's, and Mr. and Mrs. William Vickers of 
Prince Albert, Sask 

‘Dad was active in community affairs, One of, 
his interests was the Connaught Agricultural 
Society Fair, of which he was a director for many 
years. He was an original member of the Sas~ 
Katchewan Wheat Pool from 1924 to 1974 — (50 
years). Dad was a trustee for several years for 
Waterfield School District No, 2678, and was 
Sunday School superintendent at Waterfield 
Schoo! for many years. Dad served onthe boards 
Of Two Rivers Bible Institute and Nipawin Bible 
Institute for 37 years. In his memory, a memorial 
was set up for the Gideons and Nipawin Bible 
Institute. A pulpit was made with is name plate 
oni, and 54 study books were purchased forthe 
libraty with “Frank White Memorial 1977" 
inseribed inside each book, 

Tn June 170, Mom and Dad took a trip back 
to his homeland to vist Elsie, his sister, whom he 
hadn't seen for over $0 years, It was a happy 

‘Tn 1971, Mom and Dad went to Ontario to visit 
‘Mom's siser, Mabel and her family, who did not 
move west with the rest ofthe family during the 
hhomesteading era. 

Tin Apri, 1973, Mom and Dad celebrated their 
0th Wedding Anniversary. 

In June, 1973, aflming crew came from Van 
couver. Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
Television was doing a film on the life of Jon 
Vickers, a native of Prince Albert, Sask, and one 
of the world’s leading tenors. The crew filmed 
Jon Vickers and Dad together on the farm. Mr 


























Wr and es, Frank White the day he was honored by 
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Bocking, television producer, sated that some of 
Jon Vickers fondest memories were the summer 
‘months of his early years peat on Frank White's 
farm. The film, called “A Man and His Music" 
has been shown on CBC Television 

in 1975, Mom and Dad moved to Nipawin 
and lived there two years before Dad's death on 
April 28, 1977. He is buried in Silver Stream 
Cemetery 

"Mom continued living in Nipawin until 3984 
She spent one year with her eldest daughter in 
Peachland, B.C. before returning to Nipawin to 
become a resident at Pineview Lodge in October, 
1985, Shei very happy there and thankful forthe 
good care given her 


WALTER LEON WHITE 

Twas born in Regina, Sask. My mother died 
shortly afterwards. When I vas about one and 3 
half years old, Iwas adopted by Mr. and Mrs. 
Frank White of Armley and attended school at 
Waterfield 

Life was alot different in those days than itis 
snow. Ido remember I had to rise early in the 
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‘morning, help with the chores, then walk two 
miles across elds to school. After Larrived home 
from school there were chores to be done, the 
‘ows to milk, wood to get in (inthe winter) and 
‘ow to get in for drinking and washing. Then 
supper was ready. After supper there were dishes 
to be done. I belive that was the only time my 
older sister and I ever fought. I didn’t think that 
itwas fair that a boy should have to do dishes but 
Mote did't Took att that way 

[remember the frst car we had was 2 1926 
Chevrolet. That car would start at 40 degrees 
‘below as fong as you could turn the motor over 
ven by standing on the crank. The old gil would 
Fire aay. The cars these days would never start 
like that. There was no such thing as a block 
heater in those days. The top Was Water proot 
canvas but lam afraid that it wasn 100 water~ 
roof as everytime it rained it would leak. The 
‘Sides were open so you would have to put curtains 
up to help to keep rain and cold out. The tires 
were nat made of very good quality rubber and 
You had fo use inner tubes. The wals of the tire 
Soon cracked apes, so you did your own repair 
ing by lacing them up with elt acing. If you had 
aflat on the road, you stopped and repaired your 
tire right there, then go.0n your way again. | 
remember when the folks used to go t0 Prince 
Albert, Sask,, they would leave early in the 
morning and get therelateat night. The top speed 
ft that time was 25 MPH. One trp the tires were 
So poor that they had nine flats. There was alot 
of tire repairing that day. Today, if you rove 
‘one-half mile with ties like that, you would be 
behind bars in no time. If you pul a set of ehains 
fn those old cars, you could sure plow through 
the snow. The kind of anti-treeze we used then 
‘vas just plan old kerosene — ic di the trick. 

"wil ry to outline afew things about winter 
“The winters then seemed lot colder than they 
arenow andhad alot more now. There was bush 
long the road sides which held the snow when it 
‘rifed, I remember one wine, the road between 





















‘our place and Benson's was drifted in so bad that 
We could ski over top of the telephone lines, 
Today, for many it would be hard to believe, The 
same winter on the road south of our place, it 
Took the snowplow (which was a snow blower 
driven by a big cat) wo hours to go one-half 
mile When Igo older there was straw and hay t0 
haul forthe catl with sleigh and hay rack. Many 
times, with drifted roads, you would upset the 
load once or twice before you reached home. One 
would have to fork the load off, unhitch the 

snd hitch them {0 the side ofthe rack to 
ack onto the sleigh. Then go to work and 
fork the straw back onto the rack and hope for 
the best 

There was always Wood to haul for heating 
fuel. In the morning after I fed and watered the 
livestock and cleaned the barn, had to haul a 
load of feed. The odd winter when the sloughs 
and ponds were low, we had to melt snow for the 
cattle which was quite a job. After dinner we 
Would go about one-half mile and cut a Toad of 
logs by hand with an axe and try to be back home 
before dark, We didn't havemuch time for rere 

‘We were lucky if we gota few hours a week 
for skating. We usually tried (o have Saturday 
afternoon to play hockey when many from, 
‘round our distriet could come fora fun game. I 
remember that our first hockey sticks were 
carved Willow sticks, As time went on we were 
able to get real hockey sticks, We thought then 
‘we had the world by the tail and we always had 
fun. Once or twice @ month we would have & 
skaiing party with a wenet roast which was 
always enjoyed by everyone, 

‘Our frst skis were boards from old wooden 
barrels but we still had fun with them. As time 
‘went on te Were able to afford rel skis but they 
‘were far from the skis used today 

Saturday night was always bath night, It kept 
fone busy hauling in snow to melt for bath and 
‘wash day. Bath night was quite the thing. You 
had to set the tub in front ofthe cook stove with 
the oven door open. If fou were the first to get 
bathed you were the lucky one. IT you had to wait 
until last the water was so thick it wouldn't 
splash, 

‘Now fora few things about summer. It was 
always a busy time as things in those days had 0 
be done the hard way. Spring field work was 
done mostly with horses. Some farmers had trac 
{ots which moved very slowly. Haying time was 
hhard slow work. Mowing and raking was done 











with horses. Then you picked it up with the fork, 
threw it on the hay rack and hauled the load 
hhome or to some place in the field to be stacked, 

‘Then came harvest. Cuting the crop was done 
with a binder. Next came the stooking. When the 
rain was dry enough it was threshing time. In 
those days, used to go out stooking from 7 AM 
f07 PM for $2 day. I did quite abit of stooking 
{or Walter Day. At home, I stooked about 300 
actes every year. Sometimes, Jon Viekers from 
Prince Albert would come and help me stook. 
Many times westooked from 7 AM until10 PMin, 
the moonlight. This s the same Jon Vickers who 
Is now an opera singer and lives in Bermuda, He 
is classed as one of the worlds greatest tenor 
singers. Threshing was atime of long hours and 
hard work. One was up about 3 AM and was, 
lucky to get to bed by 1:30 PM, then up again at 3 
|AM. Most ofthe time you had your firs load on 
and off again before it broke daylight. Looking 
Tor stooks in the dark was no Tun but threshing 
time seemed to be the time of year that everyone 
Tike. 

‘When I started to work out I worked for Ken 
White, Edwin Allchin, Sturdee Nicklen, George 
Cayton and Paul Becker. Wages at that time 
were $75 per month. 

My wife and I moved to Nipawin in July, 1980 

nd I got a job with the town of Nipawin. T 
worked for the town for four years. Most of that 
time we were digging water and sewer lines. It 
‘was not dg by backhoe or dragline but by hand, 
the old pick and shovel way. Because we were 
Sigging insand, it was very dangerous, We ad to 
curb our trench with interlocking ste! pling 
whieh had to be driven with a sledge hammer. 
“Many times We had to go down IS fet and almost, 
everyday there would be a cave in and someone 
‘would be trapped. One day I was buried over my 
head. Ic gives one a weird feeling to be buried 
alive. Thank goodness it was only for @ few 
seconds but it was long enough! We did all that 
hhard work for 65¢ per hour. Fred Rumble 
‘worked with usall thattime and fora short while, 
Marshall Schiltroth, Faso worked six months for 
CCiff Becker who had the cement plant at that 

We have three children; Russell who lives in 
Los Angeles, California, Brent in Fort Sas 

in Gibbons, Alta. I 

















T left Nipawin in December of 1955 and 
roved to Fort Saskatchewan, My first job was 
working on a bridge across the Saskaichewan 








River at Fort Saskatchewan, I worked there from, 
Jan. 12 until May 30 when I was abe to pet ajob 
with Peace River Glas (a fibee glass plant) from 
1955 t0 1974, left and went to Kamloops, B.C. 1 
worked there for three years building trusses. I 
tame back to Fort Saskatchewan in September, 
1977 and got my old job back where Lam sil 
employed. In about 1969, it was taken over by 
‘Tohns Manville and changed over to making 
plastic pipe (water and sewer). It is shipped from 
Coast to coast and as faraway as Hawai. In 98 
the name was changed from Jobns Manville 16 
Manville of Canada, In October of 1985, I was 
entered into the Manville Quarter Century Club 
after completing 25 years of service. At the time 
‘of this report Manville has been sold to Camron 
fof Vancouver, 

Before closing, I would like to say that in 
[April 1977, had the privilege of going to Hawaii 
‘which [enjoyed very much and hope to go back 
‘again someday. Then in March of 1983, nine of us 
from the Nazarene Church at Fort Saskatchewan 
went ona tour of the Holy Land. We toured 
Jordan, Israel and down to Cairo, Egypt which in 
all was a very fascinating trip. I enjoyed every 
minute of i. Anyone who would lke to hear of 
the history of those lands should go. I'm sure you 
‘would never regret it 











NORMAN AND RUBY WHITE 

Twas born on June 21, 1930, the longest day of 
the year, and my mother probably thought so 
too. I was adopted by Fraak and Marjorie White 
when Twas one and a half years old. Melvin 
Schiltoth came on the same train as I did and he 
‘was adopted by Mac and Emma Schiltroth 
Melvin and I were good friends all through our 
school days. Although we are 500 miles apart 
how, we stil Keepin touch with each other. 

"Mom and Dad had a great love for children so 
they adopted and raised five children. My parents 
‘deserve a lot of credit for the love and care they 
fave us and we are very grateful fr it 

Ttook my education at Waterfield School, 
‘going therefor 10 years. Our family and cousins 
hhad two and a half miles to go. We walked inthe 
summer and skied in the winter, going half & 
mile by road and then slong country bush tals 
‘We hardly ever missed school or wer rarely fat 
bout we were altays the frst ones t0 leave after 
school 

“The school was heated with wood. The fire 
‘was usually made by the teacher andit wasa good 
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Norman and Ruy White, 1978 


feeling to see the smoke coming out of the 
chimney, knowing it would be warm when we got 
there, 

‘One of the things that come 10 mind isthe 
slide, It Was from 14016 fect high, aa 8 by 8 foot 
platform on top, with a raling around it, Ithad a 
Steep walk up the back and atthe front there were 
two sloping lanes about three or four feet wide 
The lane on the north side was for smaller chil- 
dren and the south lane was for the bigger ons, 
We used to side down on apiece of cardboard, 
sleighs or even a top off an old, broken desk 
Some of the time we would almost 20 a5 fat 
Perkin’s house which was across the road from 
the school rounds. Alot of fun was had on this 
slide, 

Some games we used to play during recess and 
noon hour were stealing sticks, prisoner's base 
‘and football, known as soccer 

There were the Christmas Concerts every year 
and they were enjoyed by ll; the field days we 
atended in Armley for years and also the annual 
School picnic atthe end of the schoo! term. 

Til always remember my first schoolteacher, 
Mr. Zado, who I had for five or six years. He 
would usually come outside and join us, having a 
ood game of football. He was very athletic and 
fan excellent teacher. I have never seen him since 
they lef in the easly 40's but Mrs. Zado has 
‘topped ina couple of ies with the Manton'sto 
say hello 

Another teacher was Mrs. Bell whom I 
respected, except when she would grab me bythe 
faror scruff of the hair and turn my head around 
When Twas talking during schoo! hours 





In 1944-45 Miss Armbruster was my teacher. 
Us guys at school were more interested in her 
younger sister, Docs, who came and stayed with 
he. A neighbor apparently thought differently 

he liked the ceacher beter 

Mr. Fred Nakonocky was the last teacher 1 
had, Hie was very strict but we respected him and 
‘we benefitted from it. He taught us that whatever 
twedid, either work o play, toalways do our very 
best 

Tn the carly 40's I snared bush rabbits. One 
winter I caught 35, skinned and stretched thir 
Tus on a board and sold them Tor 2¢ each. A lot 
ff work for 70€ but then you bought a Tot of 
‘andy for 5e. The RM of Connaught paid for 
rows and magpie legs and eggs and also gopher 
tails, We delivered thems to our councillor, Wal- 
ter Day. 

We had many skating parties and wiener 

roasts on the slough at Dad's. Wenot only skated 
‘bat played a few games such as pom-pom-pull= 
away and crack the whip. We also played hockey 
ames on Saturday afternoons, Harry Waterfield 
find Dad played goal, using scoop shovels to stop 
the puck, At one time our team was called the 
“Waterfield Wildcats”. have always enjoyed 
sports, especially playing softball and hockey 
Throughout the years Ihave played hockey with 
‘a number of diferent reams. In 1973 L was with 
the Nipawin Centennials, a commercial hockey 
team, when we won the “cup” Till play hockey 
forthe Armley Blues. 

‘Two couples that usually came to the skiing 
partis at Shiltroth’s were Gordon and Dorothy 
Manton and Bert and Hazel Staples, 

During World Wat II you could sel bones. 
‘would gather and Joad them into a wagon box, 
hhaul them to toven, weigh them atthe elevator 
and unload them beside the railway track, 

‘Some ofthe earliest auction sales inthe area 
went to were Ben Farmer's, Clare Kendrck’s 
Frank Barry's and Ed Clay's. 

"After 1 quit school I started to work on the 
farm at home, I did enough stooking and thresh 
ing to know how much work itinvolved. I got $5 
fay for threshing with a team and rack, work 
ing from daybreak til dark. For a few years 1 
dragged six miles of road, using a drag, for the 
RM of Connaught 

Th 1953 I purchased the SE 8-48-14 W2 from 
my cousin Harold White. In November, 1953 1 
married Ruby Brown from Pontrilas, Sask. She 
isvery fond of gardening and working around the 
yard and isa lover of house plants, We ha 














daughter, Barbara, who is married to Nell 
Hildebrandt (See Hildebrandt History) and a 
son, Lorri, who is married to Irene Ens of 
Nipawin, We have three grandchildren; Kim- 
berly, Kent and Mitchell 

In 1955 the crops were poor. My father looked 
after our livestock while Ruby, our one-year old 
Gaughter and I went co Fort Saskatchewan, Alta 
towork for winter, Iwasa good experience and I 
‘certainly didn’t mind missing the hard work the 
men did scrubbing on the Carrot River. We 
moved back to the farm in the spring, put the 
crop in and then I worked for the summer for 
Roy Rourke, the John Deere dealer in Nipavin. 

’As a child 1 went to Sunday School and 
church at Waterfield. Later our family atended 
Fist Baptist Church in Nipawin fora few years, 
then attended Carla for 12 years until 1978 when 
the church closed. We now attend the Nipawin 
Alliance Church 

‘My son Lorrie and I farm together. [own my 
father’s homestead which I teasure greatly 

T would like to add my tribute 1 the pioneers 
of this community who opened up this country 
Gur community has certainly been enriched by 
the contributions they have made, May we truely 
appreciate i 











STOP AND SMELL THE ROSES 

by Ruby White 

A new day starts a the break of dawn, 

{jump out of bed and give a bi yawn, 

Down tothe barn to milk: the cows 

Feed the hens and slop the sows. 

Today there's s0 much to do, 

Hie the garden and pick berries too, 

‘Wash the windows, sweep the floor, 

Make the beds and a whole lot more. 

‘Trim the hedge and plant a tree, 

Mow the grass, oh dear me! 

‘Clean the pig pens and mend the fence, 

Stop for coffee would make good sense. 

Water the plants, launder some clothes 

‘Wash the half ton and rollup the hose 

Just when [think my work is done 

it’s time for night chores and 1 go on the run, 

No time co stop and smell the roses, that's not 

1Pve got two hte grandsons with eyes of blue 

‘Anda preity granddaughter with apreat big 
‘ie 

‘They"Ilall stay in my heart for avery long 
‘while 

I stop and hug Ginger the old tom cat 








[And give Goldie, our dog, a loving pat, 
‘Watch the humming birds as they come to drink 
‘Aad see the sun asi starts to sink. 

‘That’ all my roses along the way 

And at night when I kneel to pray 

‘And say thank you Lord for a perfect day 


LORRIE WHITE 

I was born in Tisdale, Sask, on Nov. 8; 195710 
Norman and Ruby White. Iwas raised! on the 
family farm one mile east of Armley, 








1 attended Ridgeda 
XA For grades X to X 
High School in Nipawin. 

‘Since high school I have basically stayed 
around this area and have worked atthe Carrot 
River Saw Mill as well as on construction work 
‘on a couple of elevators. [have also done quite a 
bit of finishing carpentry with my brother-in 
law 

i martied Irene Eas of Nipawin on July 26, 
1980, We have two children, Kimberly age six and 
‘Kent four and one-half 

Tam presently farming the NE 8-48-14 W2 
and SE 30-48-14 W, and doing carpentry work. 
[enjoy hunting, fishing and playing hockey 
Irene is kept busy in the house, enjoys playing the 
piano, baking, knitting and gardening. We live 
fon the farm (Dad's quarter) one mile east of 
‘Arnie 


School for grades Ito 
Tattended L. P. Miler 











‘THE WHITLEYS 
submitted by the Family 

David Edward Whitley was born August, 
1975 at Shellbrook, Ont. Son of William and 
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Elisabeth Whitley. Here he spent hs early years 
He had two brothers and two sisters. His frst, 
loves were steam engines and horses. in 1903 he 
married Margaret (Maggie) Nina Craig born 
Sept. 16, 1884 at Everest, Ont., daughter of 
‘Archie and Eliza Craig, She had thyee brothers 
and three sisters, 

In ISI the urge to go west, plus our fathers 
health resulted in thee coming to Saskatoo 
where dad's sister and her family lived. Mother 
parents lived at Old Ridgedale then. There was no 
town of Ridgedale yet, the closest town was 
‘Tisdale. Our father had cheonic asthma and they 
hoped the change of climate would help him. By 
this time they had four children; Lizzie bor 
anuary, 1906, Marjorie born October, 1907, 
Hilda born May, 1909 and Bill born October, 
0, 

They filed on the homestead SW 34-47-15- 
\W2in the municipality of Connaught, which nad 
bbeen abandoned by a Sam Woods. There was 
‘wood frame house and a log bam, situated on the 
banks ofthe Carrot River one mile east and two 
miles north of what was to become Ridgedae 
‘Our neighbors were the Wilkinson, just across 
theroad, Frank Mitchell, just across the river and 




















half mile north was Bill Melntyre and George 
Pearson. 

‘This country at that time was very heavy 
forest and many bogey sloughs, with just wagon 
tals going to each house. The bush came (0 
30-40 fet from our door and was heavily popu- 
lated with wild animals and mosquitoes. The 
moose came and scratched themselves of our 

here being no way they could make a living 
‘there, our parents went back to Saskatoon where 
dad worked and we children could goto school as 
wwe got old enough. There was five of us now. 
Nina was born December, 191 at Saskatoon, 

‘At the end of each school year, Mother and 
we children came to the homestead where we 
lived for two months between the homestead and 
‘our grandparents, We did have lots of tain rides 
{&s children, We would come by train to Tisdale 
‘where grandad metus withthe tam and wagon, 
Te took miost ofthe day to drive out 

Frank Mitchell had a pair of very stubborn 
‘oxen which he would hitch up to the stoneboat 
fand take us over to grandads, one mile across 
‘country, I took half a day to get there. We had a 
baby carriage, Mother would put a rope on the 
front axle — two would pull ~ cwo would push 
to prandads, Our srandparents had a pet dee. 
Her name was Minnie. When she heard us com= 
ing, she would come to meet us accompanied by 
the dog, Dave. Minnie wore a bel $0 We could 
hear her coming, 

“The mail was brought to Old Ridgedale from 
‘Star City then one ofthe men would walk there 
and pick up the mail for all the neighborhood. 
Ridgedale at that ime Was a community centre a 
few miles west of where Ridgedale is now. There 
wasastore which must of had a Post Office too, 
4 community ball and @ beautiful litle English 

rch aad a graveyard, Every summer there was 
‘plenicthere-the ony socal event of the yeat. I 
fan remember the people coming from miles 
fround in wagons or buggies with horses and 
‘oxen bringing picnic lunches. There would be 
aces, ballgames, horseshoe games and likely a 
dance 

‘Wewill never know how we lived and ate. Our 
poor mother, she would be 26-30 years old with 
Five children, one school age, We believe Wilkin 
sons had a cow. Grandmother had a garden, 
‘George Pearson had a tle store later 

There was no bridge across the Carrot River, 
just a log of plank, The bridge came sometime 
‘between I9U-I918. I remember the bridge being 














made, The foremen were Tom Turnbull and 
Frank Mitchell, The erew was every homesteader 
for miles around, We remember Tom Turabull 
taking the cables in his mouth and swimming 
them across the sver. 

Every Seplember we made the retur trip to 
Saskatoon for the new school year 

In 918 we moved to the homestead perma. 
rently. Dads health had not improved, so March 
5, 118 we left Saskatoon in a blinding snow- 
Storm. The train had to stop at Davis where we 
fat all night, cold and hungry. We remember 
‘everyone shating lunches. What was to be @ one 
{daytrip turned into wo days, Me. Wilkinson met 
ls at Tisdale, We left at 5 pam. and got to his 
farm sometime in the night where we stayed until 
‘morning, then walked over to our destination. 

"That spring dad went to Work at Hugh Barn— 
tums {0 earn enough money to buy a team of 
horses, leaving mother and us alone again. Our 
job that summer was to clear apiece of land for 
breaking. Mother would tie a rope around the 
willows, we would pull them down and sit on 
them while she chopped them off. By fall we had 
cleared seven acres. Inthe fall dad gave us each 
35¢, We saved it longtime — there was no place 
to spend it anyway. That fall dad walked to 
‘Tisdale carrying two horsecolars to buy our first 
team of horses. We stayed up very late the next, 
night to see im bring them home 

‘Grandad gave us our first cow and calf. Bill 
‘and Hilda wore sent to Bill Meintyre's on an 
frrand and while there he gave Billa rooster and 
Hilda a hen, So weld milk and an egg a day. By 
1918 our grandmother had passed away. Grandad 
sold the farm and returned to Ontario, On Nov. 
11,1918 Gordon was born. It was weeks before we 
knew that it was Armistice Day. A. neighbor, 
Mrs, Hugh Hanna came as midwife. The doctor 
didn’t get there until the next-day. Dr. Kitley 
lived at Old Armley School 

‘At this time we were in the Manlius School 
District, Needless t0 say with the absence of 
roads, etc, we didn't goto school. 

' 191 there were enough children to form a 
School district. They took land from Manlius, 
Sandwell, Henderson and Ridgedale schoo! dis 
tries and Riverstone was born. Everyone who 
hhad horses went 10 Tisdale to get che material to 
bulld the school. We believe Frank Mitchell was 
foreman, helped by the men ofthe district, It was 
ready 0 open in Tuly 1920, so alter two years 
holidays, we started to school again. There were 
20 to 25 pupils. Five Whitleys, five MoCras,, 














three Hannas, three Palmers, two Beavers, wo 
Grandys, two Lees, Joy Pearson, Bruce Van- 
Blaricum, Bil and Bigin Breadner. Our teacher 
was Miss Mildred McIntyre. We remember each 
Monday morning she would puta verse on the 
blackboard which we would read every day 
before starting classes. The first one was 
There's joy enough in this world to fill tes 
cup. If you only keep the corners of your mouth 
tamed up.” 

‘Our school was also the community social 
centre. They had dances, pie socials, basket 
Socials and shadow sales, where the git] went 
bbehind a sheet and the men bought thelr shadow. 
‘The Christmas Concert was a big event. They 
played ball in the flats by Whitley's bridge 
Cihureh was held there in the summer when a 
student minister came tothe district, He waveled 
‘9 foot or on horseback and stayed at different 
homes. 

Tn 1920-21 the railroad came as far as 
Ridgedale, They had their first piene. It was held 
by the river where Healeys house is. In a very 
short time we had a busy litletown. On Saturday 
night everyone would go to town, There were 
very few cars yet. They had hitching posts for 
horses and buggies. You could get bogged down 
in the street any time of the year. ‘The grain 
elevators were a blessing. We would see from our 
‘windows at Riverstone Schoo! long ines of horse 
drawn loads of grain going by day after day. 
‘They came from as far as Old Nipawin, Codette, 
Aylsham, Carlea, Arborfield and Zenon Park, 
‘idgedale became our town, 

Mother belonged tothe frst Ladies Aid. Both 
Mother and Father belonged to the Orange 
Lodge. Mother was a charter and honorary 
member of Fidelity Loyal Orange Benevolent 
Assocation, She was the first Worthy Mistress 

the lodge was first instituted — being 
Instrumental in its being formed. 

In April 1921 Donnie was born. Mrs. Brett 
from Leacross (Auto Road atthe time) came 10, 
help. De Kiley was late again. In May 1921 came 
the fits ig Flood, there was water a8 far as one 
could see. We remember our bridge going down 
the river. Frank Mitchell and Lorne Sisson ad 
row boat. They were very busy men going from 
place to place secing that everyone was alright 
And bringing groceries, etc. That was the fist 
time we had seen Indians. They came down the 
river in large groups, coming close to see us. We 
‘were so afraid. When we were able g0 0 school 
again, we went around through Charlie Good 

















fellow's farm and across Bill Melatyres bridge. 
‘After the holidays there was afoot bridge at our 
place. 

The flu epidemic got to our country in 1922, 
many people died. Our father was the firs victim 
fatour house, He was very il. After, he recovered 
his asthma was gone and he was sever affected 
‘again, He lived to be 86 

‘Sometime inthe early years there was a sum— 
mer kitchen added to our house. Dad made 
fain bin in one half. Ths was our fist granary. 
‘What [remember most was the mice. In the other 
half the stove and table was put. Later this was 
demolished and a fina kitchen was added, 

‘In April, 1924 Evelyn was bora. This com 
pleted our family of eight. By this time, Dr. 
Magwood was in Ridgedale, there also was a 
smal hospital operated by Mis. Grieves. 

Tn April, 1926 Lizzie was married. They 
removed the partitions in the kitchen and there 
‘was big dance that night. November, 1927 Hilda 
‘was married and in December 1927 Marj was 
‘mattied. Bll was away working. In Janvary, 927 
the first 
started to get smaller 

In 1930 the depression was with us, Gordon 
was away working and Bill stayed home 10 help 
dad and they rented more land. 

1m 1939 came the war. Nina and Gordon 
joined the Air Force. Evelyn joined the Army 
Donnie had a hairdressing shop in Tisdale so 
Mother and Dad were left with onl Bllt home, 
In 1983 Donnie was married 

‘In 1946 Bill and Ester were married. They 
built alittle house and took over the farm from 
dad. In 1980 they traded houses. Bill and Ester 
demolished the old house and bull theie own, 
That fall, after 37 years, Mother and Dad were 
able co take along awaited tip back to Ontario, 
We believe around that time the Senior Citizen's 
Pension came in. It was $20 month and seemed 
like @ fortune. Tn 1953 Mother and Dad moved 
their house into Ridgedale and lived there their 
Temaining years. Our Mother passed. away in 
‘April 1986. Our Father passed away in March 
1961 

Lizzie marvied Errol Hurd Apri, 1926. They 
farmed in the Leather River district, then retired 
to Ridgedale in 1953, They had three children 
Errol passed away November 1968, Lizzie passed 
away November 198, 

Marjorie married Percy Badger December 
1927, See Percy Badger history. 











Hilda married Bill Oliver November, 1927 
See Bill Oliver history 

BI martied Ester Humbechner November, 
4946. They farmed the home place, They retired 
‘o Ridgedale in 971. They had two children 

Nina married Herb Wolfe April, 1948 in 
Regina, They farmed at Odessa and lived in 
Regina, They had two children, Herb passed 
away Fanuary 1985. Nin lives in Regina, 

Gordon married Elaine Jackson July, 198. 
They farmed in the Garrick District since 1946, 
‘They ved in Smeaton where Blaine taught for I 
years, moved to Choiceland, where Elaine com- 
Pleted her teaching career. They have both retired 
And live in Choiceland, They had three children, 

Donnie married Ed Arnold May, 1943. They 
farmed in Ridgedale Distriet for 37 years. 
‘They're now retired and live on the farm, They 
have two children. 

Evelyn martied Dick Wyers November, 1946 
in Ontario. (See Dick Wyers history.) 


‘MR. AND MRS. GEORGE W. WHYTE 
submitted by George and Alma Whyte 

George W. Whyte was born Oct. 6, 1884 in 
Arbroath, Scotian, the youngest of three chil- 
‘en. His father, a storekeeper, passed away. 
‘when George was only five years of age. His 
‘mother then raised the three children as best she 
could. Many times finances were very low. 

‘While just a lad he would often spend his 
holidays on his grandfather's farm. The grand 
father was a tenant farmer a land could not be 

Jhased at that time, It was this contact with 
agriculture that sired in young George an inter= 
‘st in farming which he would undertake late. 

George was always keenly interested in ports 
and especially enjoyed football. 

After completing his educatic he decided 10 
‘emigrate to Ameria, He was only 19 years old at 
this time and did not know anyone on the other 
‘de ofthe Atlantic In 1903 he landed in Boston, 
[USA and worked three years in a factory that 
‘manufactured steam engines. He remained there 
‘until 1906 when he decided to try his hand at 
farming. He heard of homestead land in Canada 
so travelled to Winnipeg, It was there he was told 
Of choice farm land near Regina, Sask. s0 he 
continued on and filed on apiece of property 
‘ear Richardson inthe fertile Regina Plains. He 
Started with oxen and later horses and eventvally 
sraduated tothe steam engine. Many of the sm: 
ser days were spent cutting and stacking the wild 





prairie hay which would be sold during the winter 
‘months o the Royal Canadian Mounted Police. 
The RCMP had, and sill does have, a training 
centre at Regina. They often kept several hun= 
red head of horses at this centre at various times 
of the year and these animals were then allocated 
to various outposts to the north and west 
‘George would often hau! a load of hay tothe 
police stables, tay overnight inthe barracks, and 
then travel the 14 miles home to start loading for 
the next trip. Many exciting experiences took 
place during thistime. The worst hazzard was the 
possibility of being caught in a praitie blizzard 
As George left the RCMP station late one after 
hoon the wind was blowing hard and it was 
starting to snow. He thought he could outrun the 
Storm before it got too severe but such was not 
the case, The cross country trail was quickly 
‘obliterated and soon it was pitch dark, He 
became dis-orientated. He realized his only hope 
wast just let the horses try fo find che way home 
themselves. The faithful lead team didnot ft him 
down. After several hours of slow travel the 
horses stopped. Through the swirling snow 
‘George could make out the shape ofa building 
To his surprise and rele it was his own bara. 
Many pleasant: summer days were spent 
breaking the prairie sod and planting a op. The 
soil was excellent and produced well though with 
the oceasional disaster due to frost or hail 
Florence MacDonald was born in Thurso, 
(Que. on Apirl 10,1892. She had two brothers and 
10 sisters, Her parenis had a mixed farm that 
required much hard labor but with such & large 
family that was no problem. Florence was only a 
young teenager when she began working away 
from home. Much of her time was spent as 
domestic help at neighbour's homes. Then ini913 
She travelled west with thre offer sisters. They 
arrived in Regina and began to seek employment. 
Florence managed to find work as a maid atthe 
residence of Premier Martin and his family. 
Florence was very fond of them as they were very 
kind to her. One of the highlights of her time 
there happened on Nov. Il, 1918. Everyone was 
awakened inthe early hours ofthe moraing to the 
‘news that peace had been declared in Europe and 
‘World War I was over. Florence can sill recall 
the jubilation and the celebrations inthe streets 
‘n1918 she met George Whyte ata community 
social. It seemed proper to have a new car 10 
court alovely young lady so George bought anew 
1918 McLaughlin Buick. This old automobile is 
stillin the family though it has not been restored 
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15, 1920 George and Florence were mar 
‘ed and resided on the farm at Richardson 

By this time George was using the steam 
engine for farm power and had a threshing 
machine to do custom harvesting inthe comma 

In 1928 George came north to see the farm 
land in the Carrot River Valley. He was 
impressed so the Richardson land was sod. 

41929 they journeyed north along with two 
young children, George and Charlotte, and set 
ted in the Pontrlas District. The NE 34-48-14 
W2 was purchased fom Mr. Mark Dobell and 
the SE 34-48-14-W2 from Mr. Ceeil Simons. 
‘They were not very wel established in the new 
location when the depression ofthe 1930s struck 
with a vengeance, These years were very difficult 
but because of their gardening ability and the 
livestock, the family, which now inclded a seo~ 
‘ond son, Don, was abe to survive 

The decades of the 40's and the $0's were 
better for agricuttue so things srealy improved. 
However in 1949 a problem of il health struck 
and George spent many weeks in Saskatoon, 
Sask, hospital. He recovered and enjoyed a few 
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‘good years until the problem recurred and he 
passed away in 958 

Florence bought a house in Nipawin, Sask. in 
August of 1960 and enjoyed her hobby of garden 
Jing and flowers for many years. She was active in 
church work and community activities and 
enjoyed visiting with her many friends. In 1978 
‘She sold her house and moved to Cedar Manor. 
Heer time there was very special as she enjoyed the 
company of so many wonderful people. She 
remained there until January, 1984 when deterio~ 
rating health caused her to’ move to Pineview 
ode. She is 93 years old now but stil loves 10 
reminisce about the past years, She always looks 
forward to visits by her family and friends and 
would like to invite those of You who read this 
book to please come and visit anytime 

The eldest son, George, married Alma 
Schindel of Codette and are farming st Ponts, 
Don is marred to Doris Mortensen of Pontrilas 
and is farming, also at Pontilas. Their only 
daughter, Chariote, Mrs. Ted Jones of Carrot 
River, was killed in'an automobile acident in 
175, 











DALTON AND STELLA (LEISTER) 
WILL 

T was born, Stella Margaret Leister, eldest 
daughter of Howard and Margaret Lester. 

My early years were spent on a small farm in 
the Alder Ridge School District. After complet- 
fing grade VIII, I ook correspondence for tres 
years, In the fall of 1956 1 went to Tisdale Unit 
Composite School in Tisdale, Sask. We drove 
sever miles every Monday moming by cit of 
horse, depending on road conditions to mest he 
Mistaim school bus that took us to Tisdale 
Tree of us light housekept during the week and 
returned home on Friday. 1 graduated from 
trade XII in June, 1988, and weat to Teacher's 
College in Saskatoon that fall 

During the late winter of 1959, 1 received @ 
letter offering me the opportunity of teaching at 
Silver Stream, I was delighted! 

‘After graduation from Teacher's College, 1 
worked at Aubrey and Julie Lloyd's and boarded 
there while teaching the fist year. When school 
started in September, I taught in the teacherage 
for several weeks as the old school had been 
removed and the present school was not read) Tor 
‘se, In the fall of 1960 my sister, Rhoda, who was 
ingrade VIL, and I stayed in the teacherage. 

‘One fall day during my second year of teach- 
ing, the weather was rather cool so I started the 











stove, Shortly, I happened to look out the win 
ow and to my horror the yard was ablaze 
‘Sparks from the chimney had set the dry grass on 
fire. Thank goodness forthe old style phones at 
that time! With one mighty ring, several men 
from the district were commandeered and a fire 
brigade soon arrived with wate, sacks, pails and 
shovels to pat the fire out. Tn the winter used to 
ice the hill with my wash water so we had great 
sliding conditions at recess and noon. I can stil 
feel the excitement of mounting piece of eard- 
‘board and sailing to the botiom of the hil. 

‘On Dee. 28,1960, I married Dalton Willof the 
New Osgoode District. With the closing of the 
Silver Stream Schoo! in June, 1961, we moved to 
Forester whece I hada teaching postion 

(Our daughter, Shelley, was born on June I 
1962, Tn July of that year we moved to the New 
‘Osgoode District. Our son, Sherman, was born 
‘April, 1964, 

returned to teaching in Sepeember, 1965, in 
‘Crooked River with grades IV and V. Two years 
Tater ook a position in Carrot River with grade 
Ir In the fall of 1968 I stared teaching grade in 
the Dag Hammarskjold School in Tisdale, a 
position that I sil hold, with the addition of 
Principalship in August 198. 

‘Our children completed grade XII in TUCS 
and both are living in Saskatoon. Shelley is 
‘enrolled in Commerce at the University of Sas~ 
Katehewan, Sherman is working at Codville in 
Saskatoon and attending university parttime. 


on) 


Dalton farms in the New Osgoode and 
Eldersley districts and we now reside in Tisdale 


HERB AND IRMA WILLIAMS 

‘We, Herb end Irma Willams, with children, 
Wilfred and Lona spend the winter of 1942-43 in 
Armley. We lived in the old square, two storey 
inouse, that at one time had been set up Tor a 
puffed wheat factory. am sureit must have been 
Titerally shaken apart, as the walls were loose 
from the floor, making it the coldest house we 
ever lived in and it was along cold winter. He 
‘worked on the CNR Section, After our daughter 
Sandra was born in Tisdale in March, we moved 
back to Carlea, where we made our home fo 
‘November 1937 (with the exception ofthe winter 
spent in Armley) until November, 1944 

We have fond memories of Armley, many 
evenings were spent atthe curling rink and during 
those seven years we always had fun atthe dances 
Jn Armley. Many an evening was spent with our 
00d neighbors, Sturdee and Frances Nicklen 
‘and Bill Olivers, Herd worked with Bll on con 

‘After moving to Bashaw, Alta. in 1944, our 
Tile family was bleséed with another son, John, 
in February, 1945, In 1951 Herb was again 
employed by CNR in Mirror. He is retired, and 
‘we sill ive in Mirror. Our family are all in 
Alberta. Wilfred has his own trucking business 























and docs a lo of hauling in Saskatchewan. He 
has sit ehildren; Vance, Terry, Shane, Sheldon, 
Brenda and Shelley. Lona and her husband 
George Dermott tive in Edmonton. ‘They have 
two sons, George and Blake (#50 on the Edmon- 
ton Eskimo football eam) and two daughters, 
Debbie and Michelle, Sandra has never married, 
she works at the Red Deer College in Red Deer 
John and his wife, Heather, live south of 
Edmonton. They have a dauahter, Ket 

We feel very fortunate to have our family 
close by and see them often. We have Il geand~ 
children and two great-grandchildren. Herb and 

brate our golden wedding anniversary 

1, 186, 





MR. AND MRS. ED WILSON 

Me, and Mrs, Ed Wilson moved from Glad~ 
stone, Man. 10 the Sandwell School District in 
1938 because ofthe depression. At that time, they 
had five children — Edward, Grace, Bill, Boro 
thy and Irene. Later thelr two youngest sons, 
Allan and Jim, were born to them. In 1939, the 
‘Wilsons moved to the Riverstone S.D. onto the 
farm site where Randy Kindrat now resides. In 
1945, they bought the home quarter NE 
34-47-35-W2, Trom Charlie Goodtellow, and 
‘moved onto it in 1946, Mr. Wilson farmed the 
Tand himself uate retired in 195t and rented it 
fut. In 1989 his theee sons, Bill, Allan and Jim 
began farming the home quarter and through the 
years enlarged the farm unit under Wilson 
Brothers Bil left the partnership in 1975, Me. 
and Mrs, Wilson remained on the home farm in 
their retirement. Me. Wilson died in 1960, and 
Mrs, Wilson died in 1979, They ae both buried in 
Ridgedale cemetery 

The Wilson children ae a follows: 

Edward matred Isabelle Peoples of Crooked 
River in 1950, Their children are Eddie, Gloria 
Frigon, Jean, Diana, Donna, Ernie. They have 
fone grandchild, Colinda Frigon (Gloria’s 
daughter.) Edward and Isabelle farm at 
Bjorkdale, Sask. 

“Grace married Jack Seamans in 1945. ‘Their 
children and grandchildren are Peggy (Ron) 
lunz — Darrin, Paul; Helen (Victor) Lesser — 
Kim, Caroline, Andrew; Jaquie (Richard) Roba 
— Curt, Michael, Karen; Wendy (Dave) Steg 
Grace and Jack lve at Ledue, Alta 

‘Bill farms at High Level, Ala 

Dorothy married Bill Steen in 1987. ‘Tele 
children are Cindy and Joanne, They lve in 
Vancouver 











Irene married Ed Hoeset in 1957. Their cil 
dren are Robert, Anne, Blair, Jane and Jamie. 
Their one grandchild ie Andrea, Anne's baby 
daughter. Ed and Irene live at Leduc, Ala 

‘Allan macried Linda Lomas of Kelvington, 
Sesk. in 1970. Their children are Keith, and twin 
daughters, Leanne and Lindsay 

“im married Joyce Norum (nce Wittie) of 
Tisdale formerly of Melfort in 1981. Jim and 
Joyce live in the original home that was built by 
$im’s parents in 1947. 

‘Both Jim and Allan live on the home quarter 
and continue to farm together in partnership. 





EDWARD WILSON 

Edward Alexander (I) was bora to Myrtle 
Grace (Crombie) and Edward Alexander Wilson 
‘on May 4, 1925 in Gladstone, Man. He attended 
Livingstone School until 1938 when he moved to 
the Ridgedale, Armley district with his family 
There he attended Sandwell, Riverstone and 
Ridgedale Schools. 

For a number of years he helped farm in the 
‘general area. In November, 1950 he marred 
Isabelle Peoples of Crooked River, Sask. They 
farmed in the Crooked River area. In 1956 they 
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moved to Liberty, Sask., where Ed worked for a 
hhumber of ears 

Tn April 1974, Ed and his family returned t0 
the Ridgedale/Armley area. They resided there 
for a couple of years. In May, 1976 they pur 
chased a farm at Bjorkdale where they now 
reside 

‘They have sx children — Edward Alexander 
(December 1952); Gloria Grace (July 1954); Isab- 
‘le Jean (July 1958); Diana May (October 1962); 
Donna Irene (June 1964); Emest Arthur (May 
1970). They also have one grandchild Colinda 
Jayne (May 1979), 





ALLAN AND LINDA WILSON 
‘Allan and I, Linda Wilson (Lomas) were 
smarried at Kelvington Aug. 15,1970. Wereturned 
tollive on the farm where Allan ad farmed since 
1959, We lived with Allan's mother, Mrs. Myrtle 
Wilson, brothers Bill and Jim until i972. In June 
1972 we bought a house iailer of our own and 
moved it into the same yard, In July 1976 we sold 
the trailer and moved onto the farm then known 
as the Shaw place, two miles north of the home 
farm. This half section hed previously been 
‘bought by the Wilson Brothersin 974. The house 
‘0 ths farm proved to be more comfortable and 
roomier than the trailer, but the poor roads in 
‘winter and Frequent winter storms caused us, and 
‘out son Keith to have to spend many nights with 
Sim, down on the home farm, for fear of not 
being ableto get outin the morning. Allan had to 
et out todo chores at the other farm; had to 
to my teaching job in Ridgedale. Amost every 
Spring the Carrot River flowed over the low level 
bridge between the two farms, so almost every 
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spring the Atlan Wilson Family had to move out 
for two months til the water went down. The 
spring of 1977 was an exception, There was little 
‘n-off that year, so the river didn’t flood the 
bridge. Heavy rains later made the water run over 
‘but not enough to warrant moving out 

In the spring of 1979, the low-level bridge 
washed out, s0 We left the Shaw house perma- 
nently, leaving our furniture, household effects, 
fe, unl our new home was completed. We 
‘moved into it in the spring of 1980. 

continued teaching after our marriage. 1 
taught sik and a half years in Tisdale. I started 
teaching grade II and IV in Ridgedale the fll of, 
1976, T have taught many Armley and district, 
children since that time, Twas also a member of 
the Armley U.C.W. group from 1975-1983. 

‘We have been biesed with three children: 

Keith born Sept. 29, 1975, 

Leanne and Lindsay born Dec. 27,1983, 





JIM AND MARIA WILSON 
‘submitted by Ethel Dodman 

My folks came from Ontario but did not 
know each other atthe time. They were married 
in 1915 at Brooksby, Sask. and Tived in the 
Ridgedale, Sask, district untit 1927. 1 used to g0 
to the Armley School, north of town in 1927, As 
near as I can remember, we lived west of the 
Carla road but, do not remember how far, We 
ousht our groceries and got our mail in 
Pontrilas, We moved away inthe spring of 1928 

"There were four of us, Gordon, who lives i 
Meadow Lake, Harry, who passed away in 1979, 
Jimmy, who lives in Regina and me, Ethel 

Dad died in 1950 and Mom in 1969. Both are 
‘buried a Ridgedale. 

1, Ethel, married Delmar Dodman of 
Pontrilas in 41, We have six children, Bertha of 
Saskatoon, Leonard of Regina, Elaine of 
Nipawin, Edward of Nipawin, Vivian of 
Pontrilas and Maxine of Nipawin, They were all 
bom at Nipawin 











MURRAY AND GERTIE WILSON 
submitted by Gertie Kradepot (Wilson) 

‘Wearrived in Armley the summer of1928. My 
husband Murray took on the job of elevator 
‘operator for Saskatchewan Pool 

‘Armley was nota very big town. There was 
‘CPR station with Mr, Bill Hunter asthe station 
master. Mr. and Mrs, Sorell were managers of 
the hotel, Ie was so very clean and the meals were 
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teat. One year they asked us for Christmas 
‘inner [had my aunt in Tisdale so we tried to £0 
there but our car broke down, The twins were 
just over a year old and Sadie was three and one 
half so we had a heavy load back tothe hotel for 
diner. 

‘Our daughter Sadie was born June 16, 1926 
The twins, Murray and Myele were born in 
‘Armley Dec. 12,1928. Mrs. Greenough and Mes. 
Ramsden were with me, Mr, Ramsden worked in 
the store for Mr. Zoboski at that time 

‘Once Me, Jerry Duford was getting his mai at 
the post offize that Mr. Nicklen Sr. looked afte. 
The twins were behind his car and he backed up, 
pushing Myrle under his car. We were lucky it 
‘was just between the wheels. Jerry felt so bad he 
ame everyday Tor & ong time to se that he was 
okay. 

“Tne twins and Cameron who was just three at 
the time, liked t0 go to see Mr. Staples Sr. over at 
the lumberyard, He was the clerk for Walter 
Palmer who owned it st that time, Mr. Staples 
fave the boys candy. This ime he ad opened up 
the safe in the office and Cameron, being nosey, 
had his hand on the edge of the safe. The doot 
closed cutting the end of Cameron's thumb. We 
fushed him to the little hospital where’ Dr 
Bigelow doctored. 














To the winter Dr. Bigelow was driven out in 
the district by brother Wilfed Elliott or my hus 
band's cousin Bob MeNab, The children went by 
van to the school, a litle over two miles. 

‘Then there were so many bad times, men 
riding the boxcers and flat cars to find work in 





the harvest fields. I often think of times men 
stopped off at Armley and they came o the house 
land asked for food. We were so fortunate cor 
pared to some of them, eggs 4¢a dozen, butter 9 
4 pound. We had many chicken suppers in the 
hall which so many helped to prepa. Bll Oliver 
‘was a good carpenter and worked hard on sheet~ 
ing the hall andthe kitchen tothe back of it 

(Crops were fairly ood those years so in 1934 
we moved to Arborfield o try farming. It was 
very dry and crops weren't so goad so we moved 
to Big River, Sask. in 1938, Then we decided to 
‘move tothe coast. War years were on then and 
things picked up, there was more work 

‘Ste marred in 1945 to Bud Thibeault of Bi 
River. She lives at Revelsioke, B.C. Myrle mar 
ried @ nurse from Saskatoon and they live up 
north at MeLuse Lake, B.C, Cameron martied 8 
School teacher and they live at Falkland, B.C 
Murray Sr. died with a heart attack in 1956 st 
Kamloops, B.C. where we lived at that time 
Murray Jt. passed away’ in 1966 at Nanaimo, 
B.C. He had had a bad accident in 951 when he 
was working as a ridge man for the Highways 
department 

Tlive at Vernon, B.C. with 
band, Leo Kradepohl 

Tet a lady on the bus who told me that Hilda 
‘oliver lives at Aylsham. I wrote her and she told 
me that Eva Parcher, now Mrs. Matthews lives in 
Vietoria so we three try to keep in touch as we 
were good friends in Armley 















present hus 


‘THE WINGFIELD FAMILY 

In November 1981, Richard, Dorothy and 
Donald Wingfield moved in the CPR station at 
Armley to take on the duties of agent. In 
December, 1951 daughter, Corie, arived and 
jn March, 1983 another daughter, Norma was 








‘Back Carine James, Oo, Norma oni: Fiche nd or= 
‘hy Wingo 





‘born. {well remember the snowstorm tha snow 
bound people atthe dance on a Friday night and 
blocked roads so Richard could not get t0 
Nipawin to bring us home from the hospital, 0 
had to wait until we could come by train 

‘We used to curl with Gordon Walls and Alex 
Koroll and since we all had babies the ladies 
‘would curl one night and the men would babysit, 
land vis versa the next ni 

‘After leaving Armley, we moved to stations at 
Stalwart, Francis, Abernethy, Dysart and Yellow 
Grass, In March of 1961 another son, James, was 
born while we were stationed at Abernethy. After 
leaving the CPR employ in Yellow Grass we were 
briefly n Preecevile in the Credit Union and then 
took over town clerk positon in Kinistino where 
wenow lve 

Donald is married to Jean Gunderson of 
Kinistino and they have a son Michael and 
daughter Shannon, Don is assistant elevator 
‘agent at Codette-Nipavin and they live in 
Nipawin. 

Corline is married to Jim Jackson of 
Kinistino and they have three sons, Dennis, 
David and Curtis. Jim isin the lamber depart 
ment ofthe Co-op. 

‘Norma, due (0 poor health, isin a group 
home in Metfor. 

lames is married to Beryl Toner of Crystal 

and they have a son Aaron, They lve in 
‘Albert where James works for the Pulp 












‘THE WINTERBOURNES 
submitted by Alfred J. Wrigley 

Henry George Winterbourne was born in 
Hungerford, Berkshire, England in 1871. He was 
‘the oly son ina family of daughters. He worked 
fon a British ralway for a few years before the 
decison was made to come to Canada. He was 
trey alred at an carly age and legend has it that 
his har turned grey practically overnight, worry 
ing about a railway switch that he thought may 
hhave been left in such a manner that it may cause 
aavweck. The switch was inthe correct position 
but the worry oft left hin stey for life 

The move t Canada took place in 1906. 
‘George was married to Annie Nix, also of Hun: 
serford, His sister Daisy came with them. Also, 
fon the same boat that brought them to Canada, 
‘were the Rumbles and the Seekins. They all set~ 
tld inthe Forester District to start with. By 907 
Daisy was married to Eagar Smith, an Eng 
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lishman who had emigrated earlier and worked 
his way to Tisdale on the railway construction 
crew. Eggar and Daisy homesteaded in the Syl- 
ania District where three daughters were born 
‘Their fourth, my wife Nancy, was born in Win 
nie. 

The Winterbournes remained as pioneers. 
They moved from Forester to Dion Parkin 110 
and homesteaded the SW 3-48-13-W2. Later 
they purchased the quarter across the road alow 
lance, the SE 4-48-13-W2, from Bert Cole. 

“There was a sawmill on the quarter section 
cast of Winterbournes. Ths sawmall was in oper- 
‘tion in 1910 and was known as Seldom Seen 
Lumber Camp, George told one time that when 
forms were submitted for naming the district 
three names were requested. The names submit: 
ted were Seldom Seen, Rosedale and Ditton 
Park. Diton Park was apparently the name of @ 
place close to Hungerford, England and wast 

‘While on the subject of district names, the 
first map T saw with the railway point where 
“Armley as toe situated was not named Armley 
tut Pickthall, Apparently there was alteady a 
Pickthall, Sask. om the same map near the USA 
border. More maps were issued shortly ater with 
the name Armley appearing on them. 

‘The post office in Ditton Park was estab— 
lished in 910, Lam not familiar with how the mail 
was obtained at that time. In 119 the Barks 
amily in Carlea had the contract to havl mai 
from Barber's Store in Forester. They hauled the 
sail for Silver Stream, Waterfield, Ditton Park 
fand Carles. The Ditton Park mail was left at 
‘Waterfield and George delivered to Ditton Park 
He was postmaster from 1910 to 1984, at which 
time the Ditton Park Post Office closed. AU his, 
time he was awarded a medal from the Queen for 
his long and faithful service. From 190 to about 
1925 mal service was weekly, on Wednesday. 
When the CPR line opened to Nipawin, Leacross 
was made the distributing point. Mail deliveries 
Were increased {0 twice a week, Tuesday and 
Friday. George got the contract to haul mall for 
Silver Stream, Waterfield and Ditton Park. This 
lasted for two or three years when the govern 
ment let itexpit, closed Silver Stream office, 
made Armley the’ distributing point and caled 
fora contract 10 deliver mal to Waterfield, Dit- 
ton Park and Carlea, Mr. Wallis of Armley got 
this contract and had it until the CNR tine was 
extended from Ridgedale to Carrot River, about 
1932 and rail mail service was established for 




















Carlea, About this time Mr. Wallis’ contract 
‘expired and Waterfield Post Office closed. The 
contract to deliver mail from Armley to Ditton 
Park tice a week fell to George and he hauled 
‘until Ditton Park closed in 984, 

"The Winterbournes had no children of theit 
‘own but did raise four children by adoption. 
Gyr, the oldest, moved 0 Saskatoon. Another 
‘Winnie Nix, Mrs, Winterbourne's niece, became 
‘anise, married and moved to Yorkton. In 1921 
they adopted Annie and Charles. Charles, on 

aching adulthood, went back to his original 
‘name, Charlie Brooks, and homesteaded in the 
Choiceland, Sask. area. Annie married Fred 
Toothill who worked for the Winterbournes and 
they later took over the farm. 

1920 was the fist ime I recall meeting the 
Winterbournes, my parents along with Philip 
and I, walked over for supper on a Sunday, The 
highlight of that day was that George would not 
Jet us walk home, He hitched up his team of 
drives 10 a democrat and took us home, a four 
‘ile jaunt. recall being at Rumble's in 1921 when 
the river was in flood. Someone took George 
across theriverin a boat to pick up the mail from 
‘Waterfield Post Office. 

‘The Winterbournes retained their English 
‘ways and customs throughout their lives. They 
Were devout Anglicans and had much to do with 
setting church services going. He conducted ser— 
ees in the preacher's absence, Inthe 1920's he 
‘was appointed Justice ofthe Pesce, a position he 
held forthe res of his lif, He was on the Ditton 
Park School Board for a umber of year 

George died in 1985 at age 84. He had 
requested to be buried in the church grounds but 
this ground wasn't approved for acemetery so he 
was buried in Catlea Cemetery. Mrs. Winter 
bourne died in 1964, age 96, and is buried beside 
her husband, 

do not recall any mail trips being missed 
because of weather. They always seemed 0 be 
made — the old adage holding, “The mail must, 
fo through.” 














FRANCES ROSE (HALDENBY) 
WORMAN 

The family name of Haldenby, comes from 
Norway. Halden, a seaport in Norway is named 
after the family. Sometime prior to M400 A.D. 
‘members of the Family let Norway to settle in 
England, in the north seaport of Hull 

Tn 1831 Ricahrd Haldenby left Hull and came 





to Canada and settled on Amherst Island, My 
father, Francis Chester Haldenby, was born at 
Kinlough, Ont. on Sept. 13, 1887. My mother, 
Freda (Maiden) was born to Rosa and Arthur 
Maiden on May i, 1902 at Ashton-U-Lyne, ne 
Manchester, Lancashire, England 

“They left England in the fall of 1906 for C 
‘ada and setled inthe Silver Stream District. My 
grandfather Maiden died on Jan. 2, 1907 and was 
bared on their homestead, In 1909, grandmother 
smatried Charlie Weal 

Mother and father were martied at Tisdl 
Sask. on June 27, 1923. 

T was born on July 20, 192400n the family farm 
with Dr. MeQueen from Tisdale and Mrs, Bates, 
‘midwife, in attendance. 

attended school at Silver Stream, staying 
with my grandparents during the week and going 
hhome on weekends, I was a member of the 

“Home Craft Club", Mrs. Earl Reid was the 
leader, 

Tom's father Herbert Worman was born in 
1873 a Isle Brewers, Somerstshire, England and 
his mother Florence (Nicholson) was born in 1885 
in County Clare, leland. They were maried in 
St, Mary's Cathedral in Limerick, Ireland on 
Suly 1 1908 

‘Tom was born in Isle Brewers, Somersetshire 
{in 1920, and came with his parents, brothers and 
sisters to Canada in May 1926 and setled at 
LLeacross where he attended school. Tom and 1 
‘were married on Sept 18, 1946 at St. Lawrences 
Anglican Church at Leacross by Rev. Thomas 
Mitchell of Star City 

‘Our frst home was in Tisdale, where Tom 
was employed for 16 years. While living in 
Tisdale, our family of theee were born, Bett ia 
1951 and Barry and Betty in 1984 

Tn 1960, Tom was employed as manager ofthe 
Bjorkdale Co-op. We moved to Bjorkdale in 
July 961 In April 1962 we moved to Llowdmin= 
Stee and in March 1963, we moved to Melfort. tn 
July 1972 we moved from Melfort to Humbod, 
Sask. where Tom was partsmanager fr J 1. Case 
Co. and retired on May 31, 1985. 

‘Gur children all completed their high school 
at Melfort 

ert stiended tech, at Saskatoon and got bis 
lass four steam engineers papers and his indus 
teal air-conditioning certifieate, He is employed 
at Melfort Union Hospital 

In 1975 Bert married Marilyn Olson of 
Weldon, Sask. They have three children, twin 
girls, Karen and Kenda and a son Kevin. 






































Barry atiended a technical school at Moose 
Jaw and received his diploma business admin 
istration. In 1975 Barry married Yvonne Fortier 
of Debden, they vein Prince Albert where Barty 
is manager for one of the Toronto Dominion 
Banks. They have four children, Nicole 
Christopher, Joanne and Eric. 

Betty attended University of Saskatchewan at 
Saskatoon and has her Bachelor of Education 
Degree. She lives in Saskatoon and teaches 
school at Hague, Sask 





FRANK AND ALMA WRIGHT 
submitted by Edna Wright 

‘Frank James Wright, was born on May 15, 
1889 at Wooler, Ontario. He moved with his 
amily to Keyes, Manitoba, when he was two 
years old 

1907 he came o Saskatchewan and home- 
steaded in the Armley district on the NW 
36-47-18-W2, 

Tn 914 he went back to Manitoba to help bis 
father onthe farm and look after his Mother who 
was sick. When she passed away he joined the 
Canadian Army and served overseas. While he 
was away from the homestead Gordon 
MeCullough farmed what land he had broke up. 
He came back to Saskatchewan after the war and 
sold his homestead to Clarence Jones 

Frank bought land in the Leather River dis 
trict, There he married Alma Boioe. They farmed 
there until 1952, when they retired and moved to 
Ridgedale 

‘They raised a family of four boys and ewo 
girls, Alma died March 29,1959 and Prank died 
March 30, 1967. Both are buried in Ridgedale 
Cemetery 

The family consisted of the following: 

Hugh: married Edna Slind, They live in 
Ridgedale and have (vo married sons, one 
grandson and two granddaughters. 

‘Bruce: retired and living in Melfort, Sask 

‘im: matted Mary Barron. They live on the 
farm in the Leather River District. They have 
three daughters, Sandra, Lorraine and Kathryn. 

Bl and Alireda Wright: presently living in 
‘Red Deer, Alta, lived many years in Peace River 
town, later at Wetaskiwin where they raised their 
family of one som and four girs, 

Mary: a school teacher now living at 
Smithers, B.C. taught at Chilliwack and 
Houston after leaving Saskatchewan where she 
tight in the Tisdale Unit for several years. 
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I: the youngest child, married Jack Rus 
jek, They have lived in New York State all heit 
married life. They are presently Tiving in North 
Chili, New York, a suburb of Rochester. They 
hhave one son and five daughters. 


HAZEL WRIGLEY 

Because my tenure at Waterfield School was 
during the last four years that twas in operation, 
eel tht we were quite into the "modern age" by 
that ime, The hydro line served the school, twas 
heated by oll space heater and the “base line’ chat 
an by the school was gravelle. Today that road 
is Highway #335 and is hard topped. 

Tn1957, there was a serious shortage of teach~ 
cers and as my home was only five miles from 
‘Waterfield, T agreed to take the job of teaching 
there. [believe it was the local Board that con~ 
tacted me but T don’t remember who the mem- 
bers were. The School Unit Boards were in 
enistence by that time. They took away many of 
the responsibilities ofthe local boards, 

Before coming to Waterfield, I had had 12 
years away from teaching. [had marred Wilfred 
Wrigley, had two daughters and spent my time as 
any other farmer's wife did. Our girls were now 
faged nine and five, the elder going to schoo! at 
Ditton Pack. The younger one stayed with neigh 
‘ours mostiy when started to teach at Water- 
Field, Occasionally took her with me. She spent 
Jer time in the huge sand box ouside, just below 
the east windows and for her afternoon nap, she 
Sept on a blanket at the front of the school 
When she came of school age, she 100 attended 
Ditton Park 

drove the five miles to schoo! excep in very 
adverse weather when I relied on Wilfred. He 
‘could maneuver a vehicle in snow and mud more 
fdeptly than I Ido recall staying atthe Roney’s 2 
fev times during Blizzard. Those days the enrol 
ment dropped drastically, as it did. when the 
Asan fu swept the country. Then too, I recall a 
ew days in the fll when a dense fog blanketed 
thearea. There would be many late-comers those 
‘days, as cars and tracks ended up inthe ditch. 

‘One spring we had such a heavy rain that we 
were notable to back our car out of the garage. 
Those days I walked f0 school. I cut across the 
Fields coming out onto the ‘baseline’ atthe Carlea 
road. That isa drenching, refreshing memory. I 
‘an sill ear the birds singing happily in the rain 
fs trudged my solitary way, disturbing the frogs 
inthe ditches, 




















Perhaps I might interject here an account of 
‘an ineident that befell me one winter's morning 
‘concerning the oil burner that I mentioned atthe 
beginning of my story. That oll Burner operated 
‘utomaticaly, soto speak, Al that was required 
Of the last person to leave the schoo, be it janitor 
for teacher, was to check the thermostat and con— 
{role so that there was only a minimum of el flow 
Teleased fo keep an even low heat overnight. 1 
arrived early in the morning, unlocked and 
‘pened the outside door — and stepped Into an 
‘oven! Feat exploded through me. 1 smelled 10 
Smoke, there was no fre there inthe porch, not 
was there one in the classroom, (I heard nothing) 
Would there be one the minute T opened that 
Inside door? {had to know. It vas so waem in the 
porch, wha should I expect behind that door? In 
2 panic, yet slowly, I opened it. A hoiter heat 
‘wave hit me but there was no fire. I approached 
the oil-burner, gingerly. It was acting normally 
fund I started. breathe again, Not being much of 
fn expert on the failings of an oil burner, I 
‘assumed that it had burned any oil that had been 
{eto it. It just happened that it must have been 
pouring ol excessively. The amazing thing is that 
there wasn’t serious fire, The walls were very 
warm to the touch, my heavy oak desk faltly 
radiated heat. The books on the desk were hot 
right through. Lam certain that on that day there 
‘vas a guardian angel hovering near. T worried 8 
treat deal about that heater butt never did act up 

‘But lt me return to the heart of my story the 


<lasstoom and the young people who were in my 








‘The student enrolment fluctuated as all rural 
enrolments did. I believe that inthe fall of 1957, 
there were or 22 students and not all grades. I 
those years, the grades were grouped together 
trades land, Hand IV, Vand VIand Vil and 
VIII forthe convenience of rural schoolteacher. 
As the enrolment at Waterfield then was not 
high, I was able to give all the students individual 
attention where needed and T was also able to 
mark every asignment in every notebook 


In is a pity that I haven't kept any of my 
records of those days. I wish I could state exactly 
how many young ladies passed their grade VIII 
‘under my guidance. My guess would be 10 stu 
Gents. At the closing of Waterfield School there 
‘were only 12 students enrolled. There were only 
Sx children who started their grade L with me: 
those I can name are Dale and Donnie White and 





‘then fou itl girs, Beverly Lee, Wendy Staples, 
Jo-Ana Swanson and Barbara White 

They say that all schoolwork and no play 
makes dull students. We found entertainment in 
‘every season. Inthe spring, there were bll games 
find the annual field day. We went on nature 
hikes on the banks and ravines of the Leather 
River, watching the woodland creatures as we ate 
our lunches 

“The winter brought deep snowdrifs into our 
bare, unshelieed schoolyard. Many a snow fort 
was built, some with architechtural genious 
Then, of course, the annual Christmas concert 
consumed much time and effort, vas always a 
{ime of great excitement and concentration, to. 
[remember a grade I student in reciting her piece 
concluded with, “What a “Terie” instead of, 
“What a relief 

TInconclusion, must say that the four years 
spent at Waterfield School were happy and 
fulfiling years for me. Life seemed much simpet 
then, The hildren were more innocent and irust~ 
ing and it was reflected in attitudes and 
‘behaviour. There were no discipline problems, 
ro trouble makers nor even any one serious 
bent on devilment. Lam sorry to say chat [met all 
those characteristics later in my teaching career, 

‘Now that my former Waterfield students ate 
all grown men and women with families oftheir 
‘own, Tam wondering what they tell thei children 
about their days in the “Tile white school 
house.” 











“Of, inthe silly night, 
Ere slumber's chain has bound me 
Fond memory brings te light 
(Of other days around me." 
Thomas Moore 


THOMAS WRIGLEY AND FAMILIES 
submitted by Alfred J. Wrigley 

‘Armley was indeed "our town” from 1925 
until the mid 30's when Aylsham and Arborfeld 
jot built up and started to infringe badly on all 
those things that Armley had going to start with 
"thee oF four stores, hotel complete with 
‘efteshments, livery stable, two elevators, sation 
fand station agent, umberyard, sarage, bank, 
{doctor and hospital, livestock shipping facilities, 
bulk fuels, ete. When Mr. Wallis got the mail 
hauling contract for Waterfield, Ditton Park and 
CCarlea we even changed our address to Armley 
‘and had an arrangement with Mr. Wallis to drop 
four mail off in a box on the base ine. The same 








arrangement went for several others. It was 
about 1945 when we changed to Carlea because 
ive were going there all the time, Armley vastly 
Fmproved the lot ofthe farmers to the east, So 
many of the residents of Armley became 
fcquaimances, neighbors and friends of the 
Wilgleys in Ditton Park from 1925 and on, that 
have lasted through the life spans of many. It 
sure shortened the grain hauling chores when it 
allnad to be done with horse. 

‘Speaking of grain hauling, the baseline was a 
busy road for e few years, from 192501931 when 
the steel into Arborfild cu it all off. We would 
pas more than 30 outfits all Armley bound with 
train, on the one mile of base ine we had to se 
fo goto school, would say that half were four 
horse outfits. Those elevator agents must have 
‘been busy mien on some occasions. Most of the 
rain hauling was done on sleighs in wintertime. 

‘About the time that Armley opened, Russel, 
‘age four, had what Mother thought was pneu 
tmonia, There were still no phones in the Ditton 
Park area so Dad left directly after dinner for 
‘Armley ¢0 get in touch with Dr. Magwood in 
Ridgedale. 1 don’t know how communication 
was made but it was evidently possible at that 
time. Dad arrived back about 4:30 p.m. and 
about 30 minutes later Dr. Magwood drove into 
theyard, What team of drivers he had, built ike 
race horses! Well, he left Dad and me with the 
teins and proceeded to the house. The team 
hadn't even worked up a good sweat. We gave 
them some water, stabled them and gave them & 
00d Teed of oals and hay. Dr. Magwood had 
Supper at our place, diagnosed the trouble as 
Mother had suspected, explained how to care for 
Russell, left medicine and by about 6:30 he was 
on his way back to Ridgedale 

Dr. Bigelow was the municipal doctor located 
in Armley at one time. He was the doctor that 
‘operated on my tonsils while I sat on a kitchen 
‘hai in the operating room. 

‘A school field day as being held in Armley 
some time in the 30's. Roads were not too bad 
texcept for mudholes and there was one right 
between the Ben and Henry Sehiltroth quarters. 
Someone had been stuck in it during the day and 
‘made it worse. On the way home, [took a run at 
it but didn’t make it so was properly stuck, eight 
in the middle, Water and gumbo mud were very 
near the top ofthe rear tres, There was nothing 
todo but go for help Ben Sehiltroth’s, Nobody 
twas home, all sil atthe field day, There were 
horses inthe pasture; catch a couple and harness 








them, find eveners and a chain, back to the car 
land pull i out, then deliver everything back 10 
Where it was, including the horses back to the 
pasture. What away to get home! 

recall going to Arborfield in the 30s. Roads 
were terrible and I had chains on our 1930 Chev. 
On the way home, about 5 pm, | was approach. 
ing the road that Teads into Aylsham from the 
bate line, There was a car, also heading west, but 
stalled, partially in the ditch. It was Vincent 
‘Zoboski rom Armley, accompanied by the sta~ 
tion agent, Besides being stuck, the motor on 
Zoboski's car had conked out, After trying for 
‘most of an hour to get it going Zoboski said, 
{zuess wel ust have to go and get Jake Wasi 0 
fix i.” Wassill was already located in. Zenon 
Park. Zoboski continued, “Will you drive us to 
Zenon Park? 1 assured him I would. One could 
travel less than 10 miles per hour and it was 
supper time when we got there. Jake wasn’t ready 
toleave until he had eaten. So Jake went home to 
Supper and the three af us ate atthe hotel. Vince 
‘was paying for the supper. Then he turned to me 
dnd seid “I owe you something. Name your 
figure.” 

T said something like, “Oh, mark it up to a 
courtesy turn.” 

‘No’ he insisted. 
price.” 

‘So [said “How does $2 suit you? 

‘Not enough” was the quick response. 
“Here's $3." 

Temust be remembered, this waste dirty 20's 
when even a nickel was hard to hang on to. 
However Vinee wanted to express his apprecia- 
tion and that was his way, We followed Jake 
back to the stalled car. The trouble was in the 
Aistributor and he soon had it going. I followed 
tomake sure Zoboski had no trouble, until had 
to turnoff It was dark and bed time when T got 
hhome. The next morning 1 found I had lost a 
chain some where and never di find it, SoT guess 
replacement chains ate up the S3. 

‘My family and I were on @ trip to Tisdale 
about 1950-51, Somewhere near Runciman 
Another truck north bound, was stalled on the 
Side ofthe highway. It was Howard Hayward of 
Armley. We stopped and Howard said "I'm out 
‘of gas, awhole barrel full in the back ofthe truck 
‘but haven’t gota thing to get any oft into the gas 
tank, Have you?” 

“No T haven't” I at first replied. Then 
remembered the child’s chamber pot we always 
carried on such excursions. 





“owe you. Name your 














“That will do." said Howard. So while 
Howard is sloshing gas out of the full drum Lam 
attempting (0 catch what T can and the same 
Procedure trying to feed the gas into the gas tank 
After three pots about half full and as much oF 
more lost, Howard said “That should get me 
home,” All the while he eaffie was alms slow= 
ing 10 a halt to see what our trouble was and 
driving on with big grins on their faces when they 
fot the picture, We followed Howard home just, 
Incase we had miscaleulated, but he made it 

Tremember when I was just aki. Walter Day 
shipped livestock. Dad and I had some kind of a 
bovine there to be shipped, We had it unloaded 
and Walter was busy with his shears cutting let~ 
{ers into the Mank of the animal and yakity— 
yakking away as Walter always did. ll of a 
Sudden he exploded “*Yaw-Haawww-Howi! 
Gece, Get off Me Foot.” Well I guess his foot was 
‘hurting alright and I could fel sorry for that, but, 
at the same time it just cut me up into fits of 
‘comical mirth which I had to go and hide, 

‘Yes indeed! Armley was "our town” for 
some of those bygone yeas. 











WILFRED WRIGLEY FAMILY 
written by son Jack in 1962 oF ‘63 

My father was born on Aug. 17, 1883 at 
Rochdale, England. He apprenticed as a car- 
penter there, and in 190$ hesailed for Canada and 
frrived in Moose Jaw where he worked at the 
building trade. He returned to England inthe fll 
(F 1608, and in 1909 he married Lousia Astin of 
Rochdale. They returned to Moose Jaw where he 
continued carpentry work, Their first baby’ gel 
was born and when only four months old, she 
passed away 

Th April, 19H, my Father and his father, 
Alfred, came to the Tisdale Distrit to look for 
Ireeland. They walked to Mr. Willams who lived 
near the old Ditton Park Hall. They looked the 
district over while walking through water knee 
‘Seep. He came Further and located his homestead 
fon the NE 30-47-13-W2 which I sill have the 
receipt for. The cost was S10. 

‘Again he returned to Moose Jaw and worked 
at carpentry. On Sept. 29, 19la daughter, Elth 
‘was bor and the same fall he returned t0 the 
homestead and built a shack. He spent the winter 
there, returning to Moose Jaw again in 1912, and 
then coming back in 198 to remain, He built a 
better house and bought a team of oxen and 
began to clear land. 























In 114, 1, Joh, was born at Tisdale in a 
nursing home. There weren't many neighbors 
and the nearest, a mile away, were the Clsbys. 

In the fall of 1916, the Teed stacks were fenced 
to keep the stock out, and my parenis desided we 
would go on a Sunday to visit John Ought 
Who lived a distance of seven miles away. When 
wwe arrived they were fighting fire. Father had to 
slim up onthe roof of thehouse and beat out the 
Sparks that drifted thereto keep the house fom 
buming. We started home and ran into more 
fires, When we arrived home there was a fie in 
the grain stacks and around the house. The heat 
had cracked the glass in the windows. It had also 
‘bummed a stone boat which had contained a barrel 
‘of water, all that was left were the hoops. The 
Water out of the barrel had saved the hows. Tt 
burned the wooden pieces ofthe hay rake, mower 
and hayrack 

In 1920 our first team of horses was bough 
‘and Father bought another quarter of land in 
1023, This same year Mother passed away alter 3 
poite operation which was performed ina house 
fn Tisdale. The doctors were McQueen and 
Mackay. My father kept Edith and me with him 
and Edith did the housework and went school, 
Finishing in 19271 finished in 1929 and continued 
helping my father on the farm. It was this year 
that Father bought his fist car, a Model A Ford. 
In 1982 Edith marred Clifton Allchin, so Father 
and I batched until 1958 when I married Leura 
MeCuteheon of Carman, Man. On November 16 
‘of that year father passed away in @ Saskatoon 
Hospital 





JOHN WRIGLEY 
‘Submited by Laura Wrigley 

‘ohn, better known to relatives and friends as 
Jaci was born in Tisdale July 17,1914 ta Wilfred 
and Lousia Wrigley. He was brought home to 


sister by the coat and pall her out. Our lunch was 
quite often bread and butter or lard, but we were 
Icky, some ofthe kids had hard biscuits without 
butter. 


‘When {quit school, I worked on a farm inthe 
Armley Disiriet. Then I joined the Canadian 
‘Women’s Air Corps in 1942 and remained in the 
services until 1945 I enjoyed it very much, being 
stationed in different parts ofthe province, then 
fverseas to England, a short period of time in 
Germany and almost a year in Holland. 1 was 
discharged after returning to Canada. T went © 
Saskatoon to take a hairdressing course, where I 
set Dick 

Dick was born in Kamsack, Sask. in July, 
1920, one of eight children. He joined the Royal 
‘Canadian Engineers in 191 and continued with, 
their homestead by oxen and wagon, a 25 mile them until 1945, After training in Canada, he 
wip, went to England, France, Belgium, Holland and 

‘He received his education at Ditton Park, Germany. He was hurt on a Spartan Scheme in 
attending that school from its opening January, England “and also on the Belgium-Holland 
1922 until 1929. He then continued to help his border, spending some time in hospital. Aer 











































Lio Laura Lyndon an Jock Wy, 174, 


father on the farm, being discharged, he worked on the airport in 
Laura Jean Wrigly (nee McCutcheon) was Saskatoon. 

bom Sept. 9, 1920 at Carman, Man, She received Following this he went to Toronto and 

her education at St. Daniel School in Manitoba. obtained work at Goodyear Tire Corporation 


Jack and Laura were married at Morden, Man. We were married in 1947. We had at in a 


on June 21, 1958, private home, Our first Christmas, 1 put our 
On March 24, 1964 our son, Lyndon, was dinner in the oven to cook and I'm sure the 

bom at Nipawin, Sask. He aitended school at landlady turned off the eas as she wanted us to 

Aborfield and then was employed at an Alfalfa have dinner with them. It was different, as 


plant at Zenon Park turkey's bead and feet were in the pot. We 
Tack pasted away suddenly on April 23, 1981 

We let the farm for a short while, 49 ive in 
Nipawin, We returned, as we ike the farm life 
best, Lyndon does the farming now and has 
worked atthe alfalfa plants. Aer the farm work 
isdone in the fall he works in Alberta on the oil 
rigs. Lyndon is the thd generation to farm the 
homestead of his grandfather. 





DICK AND EVELYN (WHITLEY) 
WYERS 
submited by Evelyn 

Twas born in Ridgedale, Sask. in April, 1924, 
the youngest child of Ed and Margaret Whitley 
‘one of eight in the amily. I received my educa 
tion at Riverstone School, I remember carrying 
my lard pail with lunch and one with cocoa, 
‘which was put on the big stove early enough to be 
hot a lunchtime. Ifyou forgot to open the lid a 
litle it would explode, sending cocoa all ove. 
(Our neighbor's dog would be sitting waiting for 
tus as we drove by in a toboggan snd grab my Dickand Even yore, 








watched her husband eat the head; it didn’t do 
tnything for our dinner. Beverley was born in 
Toronto in 1948, When she was three months od, 
\wecame back to Saskatchewan. Welived ina few 
different places before moving to Armley in 1950, 
where Gloria was born 

Beverley started school from there in 
going by bus to Tisdale. Dick was working as @ 
farpenter on the Disposal plant in Tisdale so we 
moved there. We lived in Tisdale for i! yeats, 
‘where Patricia was born in 1956 and Rick in 1962, 

Dick worked on the Squaw Rapids Dam, 
almost from the start unlit was finished and one 
year on the power house, Then we went 0 British 
Columbia where he worked on the R.B. Bennett 
Dam in Hudson Hope. When that was finished 
he went to. Victoria where he worked on the 
William Head Jal out of Vetori, While there he 
bought a house and we all moved to Victoria in 
1968, where we lived for 19 years. The family 
received their education in Victoria. Beverley 
\weat to University to take Education, She started 
teaching in Creston, B.C. in 1971 and is now 
Department head as girl's councillor. Gloria Is 
married and has a oy I6 and e grt 10. Se works 
ina bank in Fort Nelson, B.C., where she lives. 
Pat i marred and has to boys, four years and 
two years old, She is also living in Fort Nelson, 
where she works forthe RCMP. Both their hus 
bands are working for Westcoast Transmission. 
Rick is with the Coast Guaed in Vietora, 

Diek and I retired and are now living in Kel- 
wna, B,C. We moved there two years ago and 
are enjoying it. 





ERNEST WYSS FAMILY 
submitted by Mes. Wyss 

Ernest was born Sep. 2, 1900, in Switzerland 
and came to Canada in 1935. He started farming 
at the two rivers, Carrot and Leather Rivers 
‘There was a little hill by the Carrot River and 
being of Swiss nationality, it reminded him of his 
homeland, He started with nothing and he used 
to-s4y, “only the shovel and a pail”. He sold 
tomato plants and later he had chickens and sold 
cags. Ernie had a litle shack by the river. Too 
‘poor to buy coal ol, he used to open the stove lid 
For light to be able to read, 

Alter some time a farmer asked him, “Why 
don’t you buy land"? He said he had no 
machinery. The neighbor farmer then sid he 
Wwould lend him some, so he started farming 
Later he had cows 0 once a week he could ship a 
‘can of cream, which he had to carry on his back 











to Carle. This was about (wo miles and there 
was no foad at that time. 

‘In March, 1940 my frst husband and I went 
‘back to China with out three children. The Chi- 
nese-Japan war was on, We had bombings 
everyday. In November, 19 the Chinese confi 
tated all mission property. My husband, being of 
Swiss nationality, had to travel to all the mission 
Stations and negotiate withthe authorities about 
mission property. He was three weeks traveling 
from station to station. On the last day when he 
wanted to come home, there was heavy bombing 
dnd my husband was killed instantly. We could 
not goto the funeral, My husband's uncle came 
fand brought us the news, [stayed atthe tation 
until 1947 and then returned to. Switzerland 
because my children needed schooling. I stayed 
there three years doing deputation work 

Tn 1950 T came to Canada with my three 
children, Karl (16), Marianne (Is), and Alice (I) 
to marry Ernie, my fist husband's brother. By 
this time Ernie had a few quarters of land. Karl 
helped with the chores, Marianne had to cart ce 
Which Ernie cut on the river. This was used for 
drinking water. Alice had to carry water up the 
river bank for the pigs. Every spring the Carrot 
River looded. Ernie had to chop ice every morn 
ing to be abe to bring the chien to school by 
boat 

‘One of the many miracles we experienced was 
when Eenie purchased acow. A few days later he 
hhad to bring her to the next town. On the way 
hhome the cow jumped from the wagon box and 

an into the bush, Ernie anda neighbor ran aler 











the cow but they were not able to catch her. Ernie 
‘came home very late and said, “That animal is 
Tost. Those ereatures don't come back after they 
run away”. [prayed and the next morning about 
Sam, 1 awokeand heard the mooing of the cow. 
I woke Exnie and told him his cow was By the 
hhouse, He jumped out of bed and co his great 
surprise, saw the cow. She had to walk many 
niles to find her way back to our farm. 

“The children were able to get ther schooling 
at Two Rivers Bible Institute which had public 
land high school. This was & great help 10 us 
‘After high school, Marianne went to Winnipeg, 
Man. for her nurses training. After graduation, 
she worked at Melfort asa Registered Nurse and 
Alice worked at the same hospital 3s a nurses’ 
‘aid In 196, Alice marred Reynold Anderson of 
Nipawin who was a farmer. They have four chil~ 
dren; two sons and (wo girls. Marianne was mar 
ried in 1962 to Moise Audette of Melfort, also a 
farmer. They have one son and two daughters. 
Katt helped us farm. 

‘In 1970, Ernie was not feeling well In Saska- 
toon, they operated on his stomach and found 
‘cancer. The doctor (od us Emi Would have only 
8 Tew months to live. In 1971, Ernie sod the farm 
fnd his machinery. We planned 10 move to 
Nipawin but Emie passed away in 1972. Ernie 
was a hard worker all his life, He was fully 
prepared to die, We miss him but we know we 
will meet again, 

Keri and I moved the house to Nipawin and 
hhave been living there ever since. Karl works at 
CSP Foods, a rapeseed processing plant. 1 am 
eeping house for him, dovisiations, work in the 
hospital, ete. Ihave an OMF Missionary meeting 
‘once a month, I am 83 in November and have 
{00d health. Praise the Lord! 








LENA (EADE) YELLAND 
submitted by Beulah Chisholm 

Teta was born May’ 26, 1902 in a place called 
Lite Current'on Manitoulin Island, Ont. She 
came to SilverStream by train with her mother, 
father and young brother, Leonard in 1910. They 
first setled in a log house which Bob Hall had 
‘offered them which ison the land where Norman 
Pearse nov lives, The school Was just across the 
road (othe west at that time. Then Dad bought 
NE 10-47-14-W2 which was half a mile south, 
Then they moved therein 19 

Tena took her schooling at Silver Stream 
School. She then went to Tisdale fora year and 
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boarded at Mr. and Mrs. Buckle, working for her 
board. Then she went to Prince Albert to finish 
her schooling, what they called Normal School 
and got her certificate to teach, 

Her first school was Waterfield and she 
boarded with her grandmother, Mrs. George 
‘Sehiltoth who lived where Mark Schiltroth lives 
now. Someone from home would go with the 
horse and bugay or cutter 10 gether. If Dad was 
using the horse she would walk home. About 
1920-21 she often brought one of her pupils for 8 
weekend, which I always iked. She taught there 
for six months. I expect the pupils came by horse 
‘and buggy or sleigh 

‘Then she taught at Fern Glen until she mar— 
ried Bob Yelland in June, 1923. They lived on a 
farm in Forester District. 

Tn the early days we got our mal at Barber's 
‘Store in Forester, as did most people. We 100k 
fags and butter in to trade for groceries. Some 
fot supplies from the Niel Brothers. Barrels 0 
pples from Ontario came by train to Tisdale as 

85 frozen Lake Superior herring. They were 
Iresh water fish frozen in canvas bags in winter 
time as there was no other way to Keep them. 
They came in 100 pounds and were so good with 




















lots of fresh butter to cook them in or boiled with 
milk sauce, 

Tena and Bob had a baby girl, Fay (Cassan) 
now living in Flin Flon. Lena's fife was taken 
cally Attheage of 25, God called her home, Oct 
14, 127, 


ALFRED C. YORK 

‘Alfeed was born at Leacross, Sask. on the 
homestead on Nov. 13,1923. Itwas there he grew 
up aod received his education, 

Tn 1946 Alf went to Giscome, B.C. and 
worked in a lumber camp for 80€ an hour. He 
Feturned home in the spring to farm with his step 
father, E. J. Downes. 

Tn 1950, July 5, Alfred married Gertrude E, 
Deacon (Betty). To this marrage there were hres 
éhildren, Lois — July 4, 1951, James — Oct. 4, 
1953 and Brian — Jan. 3, 1986. 

‘We moved to Walter Badgers farm in 
November 1952. NE26-47-15-W2, where we sil 
reside. Por many years we were mixed farmers, 
‘cows, pias and chickens, we had horses for 
‘awhile, 

‘One experience we will never forget in the 
carly fifties when the spring flood was en we had 
pigs ready for market, Several neighbors got 
together and they floated I2 pigs across the creck 
ina wagon box and the neighbors were on the 
other side with tractors to pull them up the hill 
With ables, They chained end secured everything 
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solid except the endgate in the wagon box. We 
‘were very lucky that there werent pies swimming 
inthe creck 

Mr. Eati Ready was the Pool buyer for live 
stock at that time. Mrs. Ready made the 
lunch and tea. They returned home and floated 
the box across again at 6 o'clock next morning It 
‘vas hard trip asthe roads had lots of mud holes, 
between here and Armley. 

In those times you didn't have to look for 
something to do, We grew a large garden, can 
ning everything for the first few years a5 We 
idn’t have a deep freze, This meant feuit aod 
also your vegetables, 

’As Years went by the family grew up and 
started school Lois and Fim attended Mantis 
until Lois was in grade V and Jim in grade I 
‘Then they went o Ridgedale to finish their rade 
XXII Brian just went to Ridgedale 








Lois worked in Saskatoon for a year, and 
then returned home and started working. for 
Harry and Evelyn Bourne at Armley Hots. 

Lois was married on Dec. tl, 1971 to Dennis 
Charles and moved 10 Tantallon, Sask. They 
returned back to this district onee again where 
Lois worked in Tisdale Hospital and at M and K 
Restaurant 

Lois and Jim bought the Armley Hotel from 
Harry and Evelyn Bourne which they kept for 
Usree years and sold it to Penny and Derek 
Hedin, who still own it 

Lois and Dennis moved to Cabri where he 
‘managed the Co-op Service Station for one year 
And then went co Francana Salt Plant at Cabri. A 
Son was born to Lois and Dennis on June 18,1979 
at Swift Curent. 

‘At the present time Lois is separated since 
November 1982, She resides in Cabri and works 
at the hotel where she has boon cight years, 

“James married Linda Armstrong on Aug. 7, 
1976. He worked for Case Power and Equipment 
doing books for seven years, then went to Miller 
Sales as a salesman and is stil there. It is now 
Bow-Mar Sales. They have a family of three 
Melisa, born Feb. 15, 1981 and a set of twins — 
‘Amber and Bacret bora Dec. 19,1983. Jim and his 
farnly live in Ridgedale where they are active in 
community affaies, 

‘Brian has moved back to Saskatchewan afer 
five yeas in Bonnyville and Edmonton working 
for Co-op Service Station. He worked for the 
RLM. of Connaught this winter. Brin is single. 

‘Out land is now rented to Barry Sisson as Al 
cannot continue farming himsell 

















VINCENT AND FLORENCE ZOBOSKI 
submitted by Rose Marie Zobosk)) Sherman 

My father, Vincent Franklin Zabosk, the son 
of Franc and Antonina Zgrublowski, was born in 
Berezolow (Slawuckugo), Poland on Sept. 23, 
194, When he was IS years old heran awa from 
home and was a stowaway on a steamship. 
‘Months late, bis brother Ludwick, who lived in 
Boston, was startled and overjoyed to see his long 
lost brother on his doorstep. Their parents had 
written Ludwick that Dad had run away and 
because they hadn't heard anything about him 
for so long, thought he may have died 

For four years the two brothes worked at 
‘whatever jobs they could In 913 they travelled to 
Canada. At the start of World War I they were in 
Humboldt, Sask, where they joined the army. 
Dad's arm stint lasted about six months, just, 








Jong enough for the army to process his papers 
and he was discharged, His papers are stamped 
“underage."” Ludwick was not so. lucky. 
‘Through the years Dad talked of his brother who 
was killed at Passiondale in 1918. His Victoria, 
‘Cross was sent to his parents in Poland. 

‘Dad worked at various jobs, one was building 
arain elevators along the railway lines. He even 
{wally ended up in Marysburg a village about five 
rile rom Humboldt, running a general store in 
partnership with Mike Frank. By 1926 he must 
have felt he had enough collateral to get married 
because, marry he did on June 28 ofthat year. 
His bride was Florence Schemenauer, fourth 
daughter of a local pioneer farmer. As was the 
‘eustom, Grandpa and Grandma invited all theit 














neighbors and friends to the wedding that lasted 
for three days and nights. Mom and Dad were 
even “shivareed,” After that was over they put 
fon their dust coats and their goggles, got into 
Dad's car and let for their honeymoon. 

‘Dad brought his new bride tothe store he had 
in Armley. Itwas a store full fall the teappings 
for horses, working clothes for men, kegs of 
nails, animal traps, a vatiety of axes, dry goods, 
canned goods, and in one corner 2 Set of stairs 
that led to his office. 

Beenice was horn Aug. 27, 1927, 1, Rose 
Marie on Feb. 8, 1930, and Robert (Bob) Sept.9, 
1933, alin Tisdale, Joan was born Des. 2, 935i 
Armley and Marion on Aug. 14,1938 

‘Dad had various people working for him but 
the person I remember was Belle Barron; she Was 
like part of our family. Also Mom had hired 
girls. Sometimes they would be one of her 
Younger sisters, Celie, Adeline oF Marion. (See 
Jenkins history) That must have been good com 
pany for het as she married very young, 16 years 
Old, She must have fel alte lonely so faraway 
from home. The Wassil lived down the street 
{rom us, Catherine and Berice grew up together 
and were “best friends.” They would play tricks 
fon me to get rid of me. Liked playing with them 
‘but they didn't want me around so I was the 
"Tomboy". There were no girls in town my age 
sol played with Donald Wassl, Keith Oliver and 
the twins, Murray and Myrle Wilson. We “hung. 
fut” at the livery stable, in spring we rafted, 
climbed woodpiles and fences and played along 
the tacks, Old Spot, our handsome black and 
white Colle, trailed alone 

The dark spot of our life in Armley was in 
1936 when our store, a large two storey wooden 
structure with our living quarters in the back, 
bbumé to the ground. Fortunately no ane was hurt 
but only few things were saved. I believe we 
stayed at Mrs. Rameden’s for a few days. We 
lived in small house behind Mr. Bokenham’s 
house until our new one storey stucco store was 
constructed. Our living quarters were still 
attached to the store, something I'm sure Dad 
regretted from time to time, as he would come 
‘rming back co the house and yell atus kids 0 
“be quiet.” We would be, for a while. Our 
favorite memory when we were young Was our 
Saturday night bath, We'd take turns inthe old 
galvanized tub in the middle ofthe kitchen floor. 
‘The woodstove was kept hot to warm the water 
and to keep the room warm forthe bathets. The 
best part was when Dad brought us each a box of 

















CCracket Jack Popcorn from the store. We all 
agreed with the motto on the box, “The more 
you eat the more you want” 

During summer mass was held once a month 
in Codette with Father Desmond attending. He 
hha few parshoners in his large, spread out par~ 
ish, Dad placed great importance on religion soin 
1939 Bernie, Bob, only sx years old, and I, were 
enrolled in the Sacred Heart Convent in Zenon 
Park, Sask, Thank goodness ou ol Trends, the 
‘Wasills, ad moved there so we weren't amonsst, 
strangers. We spent four years in the convent 
Joan, then just about six, Joined us for the last, 
‘wo years. 

Meantime, we had moved to a small farm 
about four miles from Armley. Dad bought & 
ow that Mom milked, and chickens. What's & 
farm without chickens? Jack Kingsley was con~ 
tracted, by a handshake, to farm the and 

‘Afra short ime Dad was looking fora place 
to relocate, He chose Watson, Sask, because it 
hada Catholic Church and a parochial school 
and it was there he managed (0 buy a general 
Store. We moved into a house across the street 
from the store in the summer of 192, Dad took 
an interest in all che community activities as id 
Mom to a lesser extent. ‘The years passed and 
much to my parents’ deight, Roxanne was born 
‘on May 7, 1952, 

Afier'Dad retired in 1961, he remais 
involved in the community but their travelling 
was curtailed due to Mom's failing health, They 
always enjoyed the visits from their old frends 
from Armley while they ived in Watson 

"Mom died on June 5, 1967 and six months 
later Dad died, on Jan. 31,1968. Presently the 
Zoboski children are located as follows: Bernice 
(Acyron ‘Thandall) — Vancouver; Rose Marie 
(Sherman) Edmonton; Bob — Edmonton; Joan 
(Wanden Hende) — Sommerville, New Jerse, 
USA; Marion — Tokoyo, Japan and Roxanne 
(Dunning) — Calgary 














MELVA (WHITE) ZOSEL, 

attended grades Ito X at Waterfield, taking 
arades IX and X by correspondence and grades 
Xland Xl at Tisdale, graduating in 1959. Think- 
ing of school reminds me of going to Feld Days 
at Ridgedale, really enjoying ourselves but com- 
ing home beet-red! 

After graduating, 1 stayed at home for one 
year helping with housework, canning, et. and 
hauling grain in harvest time and at the ame time 
taking a business course by correspondence. This 








‘enabled me to get employment as a stenographer 
at the law firm of Woolard and Aseltine in 
Tisdale, where I worked until marriage about 
four and one-half years later. 

Shortly after starting work in Tisdale, 1 
started studying the Bible with the help ‘of 





(OUR THANKS TO YOU 


Jehovah's Witnesses and was baptized in 1963.1 
inave relly appreciated the opportunity of learn 
jing what God's word says about the Future hope 
for mankind and sharing this hope with others, 

‘On Dec. 19, 1964, I marred Gordon Zosel of 
Pleasantdale, Sask, whois also one of Jehovah’ 
‘Witnesses. We have lived on our Tarm at Pleas 
antdale, where we built @ house, ever since and 
ae involved in grain farming as well as beckeep- 
ing. 

T have temained at home during most of my 
married life although I worked in Melfort for 2 
few winters at the Town Office and in the lw 
firm of Gale, Eisner and Kapoor. I help some 
with the bees and farm work and do our book 
Keeping. still enjoy sewing and appreciate that 
‘what was done out of necessity at an early age 
{probably not appearing too profesional either) 
has brought a sense of accomplishment, Dad's 
love of music must have been passed on to me but 
Thaven’t spent aft of time or effort developing 
itso far. used to play the guitar along with him 
ase played the violin 











‘We'd like to thank you very much for taking pen in hand, 
Telling ofthe pioncers who cleared and broke the lad. 





Without ther perseverance, we ne 


ver would be able 
‘To stand write our histories at such a well i table 


Your humor, wit, your way with words, have added so much to our book, 
‘The snapshots you've so carefully chose all deserve a second look. 


‘The documents, pictures, certificates, th 





to you are so dear, 


We're slad to record, and to preserve them for you here. 
thas been work, but lot's of fun, we've got ro know our neighbors, 
‘What's more we have something so worthwhile, o show for all out labors 
‘As you read the pages through, we hope you'll everlook 

Any error that we've made, in making up our History Book 

Your payments for our history book, were much appreciated, 

‘To have you all behind the work, to which we've been dedicated, 


So as you read these lies, old oF young, big or small 


‘Weld lke to thank you very much, we're so grateful to you All, 


Beverly Morgan 








oem read at Silver Stream Reunion, 1980, 


‘THE OLD FARM BUILDINGS 


Tam siting in my bungalow just bordering on 
the town 

‘But I am not relaxing and I cannot settle down 

Nor ean I quite bepuile myself through dawdling 
‘days of ease 

Cr adopt the irresponsible by doing as I please. 

The atmosphere is heavy with the sentiments T 
Tel 

‘And life's present imitation withdaws for what 
‘sreal 

-My heartbeats ikea hammer on the anvil of, 
ray brain 

Recalling pain or pleasure in memory's precious 
hain, 

Each link is made of metal that knows the fire's 
‘slow 

‘And from that ringing anvil the old links ever 
flow 

When memory 
all complete 

Gone willbe the hammer, the anvil and the 
heat 


[My mind turns ta river and buildings old and 


isto function and the chain is 
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hough cracks inthe foundation the weasels 

run and play 

The dusty windows rattle with winter's whistling 
breeze 

‘So wild is nature's batl the bar is on its 
inees 

Around the litle clearing the snow drift gather 
‘deep 

‘And the implements lie covered like children in 
"heir sleep. 

Yet this is nota graveyard where rest my 
honoured dead 

Because You see I quicken it with things I've 
‘done and said 

[Because you se I people it with forms from out 
the past, 

‘And clothe the sleeping spits with thoughts 
that Tive and lst. 

“The trails climbing sharply andi slows you at 
the cop 

‘And brings you co litle gate where people 
always top 

“There's a house with smoke a’curling from a 
Chimney inthe roof 

can heat somie harness jingle and the stamp of 
horses’ hoof, 





Inthe stackyard litle rabbits ae nibbling at my 
sheaves 

‘And clouds of sparrows Mutter inthe shelter of 
the eaves 

‘The barn proclaims a welcome that is heralded 
by steam 

“The eafty cat has caught her mouse up on & 
musty beam, 

Fach cow in peace lies chewing with hythm in 
her Ja 

‘Their private thoughts pursuing, belly-deep in 

Fain would I stop and cherish the gentle subtle 

{And linger down the quiet path memory 

From the house the dog comes, madly giving 
fearsome chase 

Toa skipping litle squirrel who has dared to 
‘show his face 

Tea hear the children argue as they carry inthe 

cis a daily penance of tears and sweat and 
blood, 

Tan see their mother paying them with cookies 
‘atthe door 

‘So back they go quite cheerfully to sweat and 
‘bleed some more 

1 can feel their mothers presence as she moves 
about the place 

And every cubic 
race 

‘The old house is @ castle and Ia milionnaire 

Because shes the soul of i, the fest of us are 
ther. 





of is fragrant with her 


“The river whi 
frozen bed 

‘And waits for spring to come and sing the song 
that wakes the dead. 

Alona its banks in silent ranks the trees stand 
Straight and tall 

‘While back and forth from south to north the 
treat owls hoot and all 





I dhrough the night sleeps ints 





‘The vision fades to deeper shades; the fantasy is 
gone 

thas brought before us faes that we love to 
ook upon. 

‘The chain is in the making, but uni iis 
complete 


Weare forging with the anvil, the hammer and 
the heat. 
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‘TIPS FOR TAILS 

‘twas the middle ofthe depression, the age of 
hhand-me-downs and of tightening the bell, The 
Rural Municipality offered nickles for gopher 
tails with the ide the land would be rd of these 
particular litle pests, I seemed & good way to 
‘arn alittle spending money for there were few 
‘opportunities available to most rural children. 
Water was poured down the hole and then the 
young hunters waite patleady with tap or stick 
‘The unsuspecting animal scrambled for dry land 
and met his fate atthe frst sight of daylight, The 
fail was removed and saved for the precious 
pennies, To open an Eddy Match Box was taking 
chance, for often the aroma bursting forth was 
Staggering. It as not always easy to deliver the 
tails to the collector, so often they were stored 
longer than was advisable 

Tn the spring of 1930, the Game Branch along 
with the Labour and’ Industries Branch of 
Regina, conducted & Crow and Magpie eradica- 
tion program, Agtin money was given Tor eB85 











and legs. The whole venture caused a good deal. 


ff trouble as young people worked hard to get a 
Share of the rewards offered, Children climbed 
trees and had untimely falls. There were 
‘scratched and broken limbs and clothes were torn 
fon bratiches, Often when no one returned from 
School on time, the lunch pail eave you away. Ie 
contained half hatched eggs or chopped off les. 
We'll never know how many times parents 
wished they had never heard of the program, oF 
how happy they were when winter set in and 
brought @ halt to the whole money making 
scheme, 


THE APPLE BOX 

‘Lessons in conservation were learned erly in 
the life of the pioneer. Nothing was cast away 
without first being postive it had no further use. 
Such was the ease with the 40-pound wooden 
apple boxes. 

"Each fll apples arrived in quantity from the 
orchards in British Columbia. Usually reason- 
ablein price and in addition, being good Keepers, 
8 few Boxes would make their way into almost 
every home, When emptied, they were secured to 
2 hand sleigh and lite ones would be warmly 
dressed, set in the Box and go for a winter joy 
Fide, In summer it served the same purpose in & 
little wagon. They made both useful and adjust. 
able shelves for cupboards or closets. Or they 
‘were made ito attractive bedside tables of Van 
ities, and when covered with colorful cotton 
chintz fils, they served their purpose well. Set 
"uponend, the apple box was just the right height 
for a seat, so these “Okanagan Chairs” were 
common in the pioneer homes. When making a 
‘move, possessions could be packed into the apple 
‘boxes and transported safely and easily. Some 
‘were taken apart and made into cuting boards, 
dog, eat or rabbit houses. Many’ clucking hen 
spent there weeks on some straw in an apple bo, 
covered with a board where she could wait in 
privacy for her young brood to hatch. When the 
boxes became 00 dilapidated for further use, 
they ended up as firewood. 

in time the idea of shipping apples in the 
much lighter and. cheaper cardboard cartons 
began and the last of the wooden apple boxes 
have probably gone up in smoke. 
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Armley, about 1926 


Elevator about lined upto unload grain, 


‘Taken from top of elevator, 1998. 
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Foreword 





Two and a half years ago, a group of commit- 
tee members set before themselves the monu- 
mental task of recording the history of the hamlet 
of Armley and the four surrounding school dis- 
tricts. Our one regret is that we had not begun 
years earlier when more first hand information 
was available. However, seniors amongst us have 
endeavored to assist us in recording past accounts 
as accurately as memory recalls. We readily 
admit to being amateurs, so please do not judge 
us too severely 

The book contains many experiences, obser- 
vations and articles written by numerous people. 





Dedication 


Some submissions had to be edited in keeping 
with the requirements of space and for the same 
reason we were not able to use all the pictures 
received. Please accept our apologies. Some were 
missed for lack of addresses or interest and this is 
regrettable. We've included as much as possible 
and for those who look for mistakes, there will be 
a few of them too, though not intentional. 

‘A considerable portion of our history has 
been preserved so the younger generations may 
better understand and appreciate the activities of 
those days. 

Read! Enjoy! Remember the Pioneers! 








The pages of this book are dedicated to the 
pioneers of Armley and area who brought life 
and love to a region of swamp, timber and heavy 
tgrass sloughs. Their stories take us back nearly 
eighty years and as we read, we can trace the 
development of what is now a modern successful 
farming community. The early settlers trekked in 
over rough bush trails in their wagons or buggies, 
each with a vision of better things and a faith in 
God. They endured hardships, poverty and lone- 
liness to help shape the present community as we 
know it today. 


We appreciate the courage and resource~ 
fulness of those homesteaders, their trials and 
triumphs and the humor exhibited by them as 
they gallantly persevered and set out roots in this 
area. There are stories of extraordinary service, 
of sharing with neighbors and of achievements 
they made that we are proud of. 


So this dedication honors those who created 
the enduring base in the community enabling 
successive generations to enjoy the fruits of their 
labor. 
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Early Beginnings 


The transfer of the Hudson Bay Company 
Territory to the Dominion of Canada in 1870, 
marked the opening of a new era in Canadain 
history. The lands were administered federally, 
and a step was taken to have the lands surveyed to 
promote settlement and avoid the confusion of 
settlement before survey. The Dominion Lands 
policy had to cover such things as Hudson Bay 
land, Railway lands grant, school land, free 
homesteads and special homesteads, so the sur 
vey and policy made was an important piece of 
legislation. 

‘The approved system of survey devised in the 
late 1800’s consisted of a series of square town- 
ships, six by six miles, divided into 36 sections 
one mile square. Roads would run north and 
south between every section and east and west 
every two miles. Townships were numbered 
north from the International boundary as a base 
line, Ranges of the township were numbered east 
and west of the established meridian. Sections 
were numbered from the south east corner of the 
township. Once the survey system was devised, 
the administration of the land could proceed. 

The Land Act of 1872 set aside sections i! and 
29 in each township as an endowment for public 
schools. The free homestead system provided for 
homestead entry on one quarter section with a fee 
of $10 and resident duties. Pre-emptions were 
available by 1908 and gave the homesteader the 
option of buying adjoining quarters for $3 per 
acre. Where no adjoining quarters were available 
a purchased homestead was agreed upon. These 
three methods of acquisition of land were used by 
early pioneers in the district. Other methods were 
South African Script or Soldier Grants. Veterans 
of the South African War were granted land 
without fee, but they had to perform the usual 
homestead duties. After the 1914-1918 war, vet- 
‘rans were granted the same privileges. 

In 1904, Townships 47 and 48 in Ranges 14 








and 15 were surveyed by a group of 20 to 27 men 
under H. $. Holeroft and C. B. Abrey. Field 
notes were made of trails, soils, surface cover, 
water, minerals, game, climate and general 
information for homesteaders wishing to settle in 
any of these areas. 

‘After an extensive advertising campaign, 
three million immigrants had heeded the call to 
the prairies by 1914. They would pick out their 
chosen quarter and file with the Land Titles 
Office in Prince Albert, or get a list of available 
land and then make their choice. Many stories are 
told of waiting in line-ups at the P.A. office, 
camping overnight to be the first to apply in the 
‘morning, or even having a dispute with someone 
in the queue when both were interested in the 
same parcel of land. Once filing had taken place, 
then came the formidable task of clearing and 
breaking the land. Keeping plough shares sharp 
‘was not easily accomplished for there were few 
anvils and forges to fulfil this duty. When there 
was a blacksmith in the area, he was in great 
demand. 

Usually if there was a family, the head of the 
household had gone on ahead to prepare a dwell- 
ing. Often it was a humble log shack but occa- 
sionally a frame structure was built. Bachelors 
had less worry over a home and often two lived 
together. The area could be reached by train to 
Tisdale where boarding houses were available for 
families to stay until the home was completed. If 
the family owned horses or oxen and wagon or 
buggy, possessions, food, building materials and 
perhaps some machinery were transported many 
les to reach this area. A trunk full of special 
treasures was evident amongst the belongings of 
almost every family who moved into the new 
land. There were trails leading north from 
Tisdale, following the high land in most 
instances, for Forester, Silver Stream and Fern 
Glen areas had been settled before the lust for 














land forced the settlers to venture even further 
north. These bush trails resembled a network of 
travelways leading to a main artery extending in 
the direction of Tisdale. If there was inclement 
weather, the traveller encountered deep ruts 
where the wagons would be mired in mud holes. 
Rivers provided water and tall slough grass fur— 
nished feed for the animals. There were ducks, 
geese, grouse or rabbit along the trails for anyone 
‘who possessed a method of retrieving them and 
all were acceptable for humans. 

Another aspect of these old trails was the 
“stopping places”? also known to some as ‘flop 
houses” located along the course established by 
the pioneers themselves. The spirit of friendliness 
amongst the pioneers were unlimited, so trav 
ellers were always welcomed in and given food 
and lodging. A car was a rare sight. One method 
of measurement often used, was to tie a string or 
red cloth around the buggy wheel, then count the 
number of revolutions made to determine the 
distance travelled 

General stores, mail and doctors were long 
distances from most of the settlers so improvised 
methods of stretching meals, home remedies for 
illness or imaginative ideas in repairing 
machinery were shared amongst neighbors. A 
sour dough starter was kept fed, for every house- 
wife baked hundreds of loaves of bread either for 
her family or a bachelor neighbor. Biscuits, ban 
nock and pancakes were often used as a sub- 
stitute if the bread ran low before the next batch 
was baked. Flour, sugar, salt, tea, baking beans, 
syrup, rice, coal oil and matches were familiar 
items on the grocery list. Prunes, known as CPR 
strawberries, along with other dried fruit were a 
favorite if the grocery budget would extend that 
far. Slow cooking oatmeal was purchased in 20 
pound bags and left cooking in the double boiler 
over night to be ready for breakfast. Wheat was 
ground into grits and used as porridge for vari- 
ety. Pigweed or lambs quarters and nettles were 
used as greens for a spring treat. Gardens were 
important to the family food supply and every 
‘one contained a few hills of rhubarb. Cooking on 
the wood stove was never quite as simple as 
turning the modern knobs. Too much heat was as 
disastrous as too little when the oven contained 
six or eight loaves of bread. The reservoir on the 
end furthest from the firebox provided hot water 
for dishes. The warming oven above the heat 
surface, kept food warm after being lifted into 
bowls, but there were usually surprises too. Egg 
shells dried quickly there and were crushed and 














recycled. An empty baking powder can chopped 
the potatoes in the frying pan into bite sized 
pieces. A goose wing was used to scoot sawdust 
and bark chips into the fire box after filling it 
th fire wood. As well, the stove cloth contain- 
ing a small quantity of fat was kept handy for 
wiping the top of the stove until it was black and 
shiny. It may even contain a set of sad irons. The 
lid closed down and no one could guess the 
treasures it concealed. 

As affordable, cows, chickens and pigs were 
purchased and could be found on almost every 
farm. The system of exchanging farm products, 
eggs, butter, etc. for groceries, was a way of life 
the pioneer depended upon for survival, but 
which has now faded into the realms of the past. 
Tall creamer cans were used to separate the milk 
from the cream, then the cream was made into 
butter in dash churns for family use. When 
creameries were opened up, settlers shipped their 
cream in three, five or eight gallon cans. When 
hand turned cream separators made their 
appearance, it seemed like a marvelous invention 
even when it took an endless time to wash and 
scald all those discs. 

Christmas was always celebrated together 
with family or neighbors and the bachelors inev- 
itably received an invitation too. Cakes, Christ- 
‘mas pudding, mince pie and homemade ice cream 
concealed the fact that meager gifts occupied 
only a small space beneath a tree adorned with 
homemade decorations and strings of popcorn. 

With settlement constantly pushing north: 
ward, schools sprung up where population wa 
ranted, first in Silver Stream in 1908, Waterfield 
in 1912, Manlius in 1914 and Armley in 1922. They 
were the central point for entertainment and 
socials in the district as well as instruction in the 
three R’s. Likewise post offices were established 
throughout the area. The mail brought letters 
from “home”, Winnipeg Free Press, Family 
Herald and Weekly Star and always Simpson's 
and Eaton’s catalogues. All were read from 
beginning to end in search of news from the 
outside world. Clothes were invariably sewn at 
home; socks, mitts and sweaters were knit in 
‘mass numbers for the family, with a good portion 
of the supplies obtained from Eatons. The cata 
Jogue did not end its usefulness there but at year’s 
end would be hung by a string in the “wee 
house”, where page by page it was torn out and 
crushed until considered sufficiently soft for use. 

Travelling salesmen wandered through the 
trails as early as 1912 with their loads of Rawleigh, 











Watkins or Neil Brothers products, always ai 
ing at homes at meal time or near night fall and 
would pay for their lodging with their products. 
They had a line of spices, flavorings, carbolic 
salves, livestock spray and horse medicines, and 
at times bolts of colorful cotton materials. Reg~ 
ular rounds were made to restock those essential 
items. 

Community gatherings were common with 
summer picnics, winter house parties, dances, 








‘Armley Sports Day, 1929, Norman VanBlaricum and C. Mor 
‘gan facing camera, Reg Staples Sr, hal turned. 


card or ball games held, and each year the berry 
picking expeditions. Each year a sports day was 
held in Armley with numerous events and Nor- 
man VanBlaricum always dressed as a clown. His 
meritorious conduct added to the excitement. 
Waterfield picnic was somewhat renowned for its 
various forms of activities from sack races to ball 
games and homemade 








Going to Waterfield Picnic, 1919. L to R: Mrs, Ramsden 
holding Dorothy Richards, Mrs. Richards holding Morgan. 
Ken Ramsden with the team: 


door events were over and chores done, those 
with musical ability were cajoled with words of 
flattery into furnishing music for dancing. The 
long trek home with horse and buggy or wagon, 
‘ended as the sun was making its appearance on 
the horizon. People came for miles around to 
attend and exhibit at Silver Stream Fair; “where 
friends meet friends’ was exemplified in every 
area on the grounds whether in competitions or 
visiting. The old swimming holes at both Leather 
and Carrot Rivers were well used. Some learned 
to swim while others had their fear of water 
multiplied from the repeated dunkings they 
received. 

Invariably, newly weds were ‘shivareed”” 
Neighbors would wait until the young couple 
were settled in for the night, then would beat 
noisily on the house with kettles, pans or horns 
indicating a lunch was necessary to subdue them. 
If the response wasn't instantaneous, some ven- 
turous hero would climb to the roof and cover the 
stovepipe. That usually brought action and the 
door would be opened to let the intruders in for a 
party. 

A shortage of good water was a constant 
concern, Some were successful in hitting a vein 
when well digging machines were used to drill 
wells. Several claimed to have magic powers 
witching a well with a metal rod or willow crotch 
and were in demand. Still, many expensive dry 
holes were dug. During winters, snow was melted 
on many farms where livestock demanded their 
daily drink. Ice was cut on the rivers and the hugh 
blocks were put up in quantity for drinking, or 
melting in the barrels by the kitchen stove. In 
1929, E. G. Groat purchased an excavator 
‘machine that could be used asa drag line, dredger 
or crane, the only machine of its kind in Western 
Canada, It was the salvation for many settlers 
when he made several trips through the district 
digging ponds. 

‘The arrival of the threshing crew each fall 
with their numerous bundle wagons, sleeping 
caboose and finally threshing machine pulled by 
a tractor, was an exciting time of year. Countless 
gates had to be opened and closed to gain entry as 
every homestead was equipped with numerous 
fences. Hired help both male and female, were 
employed on almost every farm. 

Tn the early 20’s radios began to make their 
way into the district and the familiar voices in 
KSL Salt Lake City, KOA Denver, WLS Chicago 
or Desmoine, Iowa could be heard on crisp 
winter evenings. Amos and Andy, Major Bowes 











Amateur Hour, Lux Radio Theatre, Hockey 
Night in Canada, WLS Barn Dance with Lulu 
Belle and Scotty or Fibber McGee and Molly 
were all favorite programs. All were battery 
operated and used with discretion. Along with A, 
Band C batteries, a copper antennae was strung 
between two high poles in the yard, then con 
nected to the radio and as if by magic, the sound 
came through the speakers. Later, B and C bat 
teries were used with a wet battery that required 
charging about every three weeks. Big names in 
radio were Marconi, Atwater Kent or Stewart 
Warner. 

The CPR gave heart and excitement to the 
area when it began its northward extension in 
1923, passing through Armley on its first run 
November 1924. The feeling of isolation disap- 
peared. Surveying took place and a town was 
born. Nicklens built a hotel, and general stores 
were erected by F. S. Morris and M. Saunders. 
Shortly after, an elevator was constructed and a 
livery barn to accomodate horses hauling dozens 
of loads of grain from the surrounding areas. 
Hitching posts became a familiar 











George and Mrs. Olive Nicklen at Armley Garage, early 20's. 


street. George Nicklen built and operated a 
garage followed in the next two or three years by 
a blacksmith shop run by Bill Parcher; Pool 
Room run by Goyers and then Turcotte's; Barber 
Shop operated by ‘‘Jack the Barber’ Widner; 
Butcher Shop with J. Hayward Sr. followed by 
Bitzers’, a cafe run by Lo Wo Sing and his 
partner; Bank of Montreal managed by Charles 


Morley and a Lumber yard owned by Walter 
Palmer and managed by R. Staples Sr. Over the 
years Walter Palmer had a John Deere agency, 
Charlie Haas had Case machinery and Joe Sorrell 
handled Cockshutt machines. Charlie Haas 
opereated McColl Frontenac Oil, Joe Sorrell 
handled Prairie City or North Star and Reg Sta 
ples Sr. managed a bulk station for Imperial Oi 
all handling high test gas for gas lamps, coal oil, 
grease or oil for general purposes and machines. 
A beer and wine store opened its doors on main 
street with Phil Bokenham as proprietor. It is 
said refreshments could be procured in several 
places along the street, providing some with what 
they considered thet “extra charge of elec- 
city”. V. F. Zoboski came in 1926 taking over 
Saunders store Other stores operated by 1. P 
Hudon and later Trimbles opened for business in 
the newly found town, The community hall fol- 
lowed by the CPR Station made their appearance 
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ed A White Store. 


as did several dwellings built by Nicklens on the 
east side of the block. The Post Office building 
was constructed opposite the hall and remained 
there until 1945. Over many years business ven- 
tures started and store owners changed hands, 
with numerous people entering and leaving the 
area. Frank Kasun, R. H. Griffith, A. Venne, 
Marsonette and Marcoux, Ed Frank, Ed Messner 
and Maurice Ladoucer all operated a general 
store at various times. The garage changed 
ownership with Jake Wassill and Stan Ranson 
each remaining for a number of years. 

In the early 30’s the municipal hospital was 
opened in Armley with Annie Turnbull as 
matron. The hospital was closed in 1938. During 
this time the municipal doctor resided in the 
hamlet as well. 

‘An early homesteader in the Waterfield dis- 
trict, Charlie Harvey, was employed to build 
many of the first homes and business places over 
large area. Bill Oliver arrived in 1925 and he too 
worked at the construction business in the town 
and country until leaving Armley in 1954, 





Armley Main Stroet after the 1929 fire, 


The first fire in 1926 destroyed the general 
store of F. S. Morris near Christmas time. A 
disastrous fire occured in 1929, when most of the 
block of business places were reduced to rubble. 
Some places were never rebuilt and the owners 
relocated elsewhere. Again in 1936, V. F. 
Zoboski’s general store was demolished but was 
rebuilt. Phil Bokenhamn’s premises were 
destroyed in 1937 and Phil rebuilt a small dwell- 
ing. 

Communications took a’ great step forward 
with the formation of rural telephone companies 
which slowly made their way northward from 
Tisdale to Armley in the 20’s. A phone was 
located in Vince Zoboski’s store and received 








Phil Bokenham fre, 1997. L to R: Thelma Harrower, Mrs. Al 
Ramsden, 


much use in cases of sickness or emergencies. The 
coming of electricity in the 30°s was considered a 
major advancement and welcomed by rural and 
urban people alike. There was always a feeling of 
closeness, generosity and compassion experi- 
‘enced amongst the pioneers. This feeling is not so 
evident today as a modern society move quickly 
from place to place quite independent of their 
neighbors. 

‘Transporation advances were made with the 
coming of cars and trucks, scarce before the 20°s 
but gradually appearing here and there. They 
were always put up on blocks over winter when 
roads became impassible and antifreeze was 
unheard of. Tractors, first with steel wheels and 
later rubber were seen on several farms in the late 
20's, doing breaking and heavy work. Roads are 
constantly being improved and straightened, and 
familiar sights are disappearing. As rural schools 
are closed, buses are extensively used and the 
small towns deteriorate. 

‘The homesteading days bring back the mem— 
ory of coal oil lamps, bed bugs, hand me down 
clothes, horse drawn vehicles, home made lye 
soap, fly coils, baby chicks and those very neces- 

















Carrot River Valley Baseball Team in 1914. Back L to A: Carl Burmeister, Ed Richards, Bob Steele, Tom Turnbull, Ken Ramsden, 
. T. Barnum, Fred Rowe. Middle: Wm. Mcintyre, Lome Brown, Grover Hanna, Jim Mcintyre. Front: Lome Sisson, Mex 
‘Burmeister. 


sary outdoor privies. The poverty of the 30’s 
remains vivid in the minds of many of our senior 
citizens. 

Today's standards provide us with speedy 
communications, water, sewer, computers and 
every conceivable kind of entertainment. The 
farmsteads often take on the appearance of a city 
dwelling with large machinery and recreational 
vehicles parked near carefully planted shelter- 
belts. 

What an overwhelming experience it would be 
for those first settlers if they could see the vast 
expanse of fields, fast moving automobiles over 
all weather roads, large powerful machinerey 
tilling the soil and the ability to communicate by 
two way radio as the vehicles move swiftly along. 
‘The fruits of their labor are evident at every turn, 
though occasionally we question the term “p- 
rogress"”. Our small towns have become ghost 
towns; we drive 20 miles to the first recorded 
towns to shop, get mail, bank and doctor. Chil- 
dren are bused many miles to acquire an educa~ 


tion and farmers are required to drive many miles 
to deliver their grain, There is one consolation, it 
is not done with horses! 

For those of us who knew “‘our town and 
district” it is difficult to accept all the changes 
with grace, But accept we must. It is our respon: 
sibility to pass on to future generations a legacy 
of which they too can be proud. We feel a sense 
of gratitude to our forefathers, they set the pre~ 
sent generation on a path of progress. 





STOPPING PLACES 

Pioneers would travel from dawn to dusk the 
‘many miles from as far north as Ravine Bank on 
their way to Tisdale. There, they would get mail 
and groceries and purchase supplies or equip- 
‘ment needed for their daily labors. As more land 
was cleared, surplus grain had to be marketed in 
Tisdale as well. This long trip could not be made 
in one day with oxen or horses, so established 
farm homes became known as ‘Stopping 
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Places.”” The homes were spaced at intervals by 
chance, not by management, so that whatever 
distance farmers were able to travel, accom- 
modation would be close at hand, There had to 
be a place to stable the horses and the drivers 
could find lodging with the family. Some homes 
had extra beds and blankets, but some travellers 
would carry their own bedding and be happy to 
rest on the floor. The hospitality, food and 
warmth was the most important qualification. 
The housewife always kept a supply of home 
baked bread, tea, coffee and sugar on hand. 
‘Most settlers had their own eggs, cream, butter, 
‘meat and vegetables, a comforting factor for the 
cook. An abundance of food was always pre 
pared for an early breakfast before the long trek 
to Tisdale or the homeward trip. Potatoes, eggs, 
bacon, bread or hot biscuits bathed in butter, 
steaming coffee and at times even pie was placed 
before the travellers. Prunes, dried apples or wild 
fruit jams were a standby for the sweet tooth. All 
of this for the accepted price of 25¢. 

Extra feed had to be prepared to feed the 
horses that would be stopping over. Water was 
often a problem, There were places that melted 
snow, some hauled water from the river, and the 
odd place had a well. The Smithermans tell of 
having as many as 30 teams staying overnight, 
and melting snow was a never ending task. Some 
of these stopping places in this area was Mattin- 
son, Brown, Hayward, Preen, Smitherman, Sims 
and Herbert families. 

‘Those making a practise of doing custom 
hauling would charge at the rate of I¢ per bushel 
per mile. Many good friends were made at those 
stopping places. 





SHACK TOWN 

The stories all read the same *‘a land flowing 
with milk and honey" but even when the settlers 
reached the promised land, their problems were 
far from over. When enough crop was grown so 
that there would be a surplus to sell, the nearest 
elevators were at Tisdale. The trip would take 
two or three days, depending on their animals, 
Shacks were springing up part way so they could 
shelter the animals and have a place to bed down 
overnight. Because of the length of the trip for 
many from northern regions, these shacks were 
situated at the Leather River. Lawrence Brothers 
had a store there, a good supply of water was 
available for animals and men, and it was a 
sheltered area. It would be a day’s travel from 
there to Tisdale to deliver the grain and return to 








the shelter by evening. As more land was opened 
and larger quantities of grain were for sale, the 
Shack Town grew in numbers until there were 30 
to 40 grouped closely together wherever space 
could be found. They were compact, made of 
rough lumber and had space for a stove and 
bunks. They varied in size and shape, some were 
big enough to accommodate a team of horses and 
a bunk in the corner where the driver could rest 
‘overnight. Occasionally, the box of grain was 

jget and known as a grain tank. These loads 
had to have four horses and so a shelter for them 
had to be larger as well. None are remembered to 
have been larger than that which would house 
four horses and driver. They were referred to by 
many as the “Hotel” by the river. A part of their 
equipment was horse blankets, for the horses 
could not be chilled. It was common to have a 
straw tick for a mattress; it could be emptied for 
summer storage and replaced next fall with fresh 
clean straw. 

In September 1920 the Percy Sims family 
moved to the area and bought the store from the 
Lawrence family. They had a small building close 
to the store where there were a number of bunks 
fitted with straw ticks. For 25¢ a night, the men 
could stay there. In a dining area at the side of the 
store Mrs. Sims served breakfast and suppers to 
any who desired this service. On one occasion 100 
men turned up for breakfast, some coming and 
some going to Tisdale. One cautious fellow was 
only too happy to have a meal but always turned 
away the coffee. He was of the opinion than an 
English lassie was never known to make a good 
cup of coffee. 

In the evening, the travellers gathered around 
and talked about the last years crops or progress 
made on the homestead. Probably there were 
some spicy stories related as well. In the early 
morning, long before the break of dawn, they 
would rise, prepare breakfast, ready the horses, 
and leave for Tisdale where they disposed of theit 
grain. Quotas were unheard of, so on arriving 
with their load, there were times they would find 
the elevator filled. There were a number of gran- 
aries built a short distance from the elevators and 
the farmers could shovel their load off.and leave 
itthere. On another trip he could reload the grain 
and deliver it when there was space. Groceries 
and any supplies could be obtained in Tisdale and 
some took advantage of the flour mill that was 
located there. Some wheat could be exchanged 
for a supply of flour. During the summer, Shack 
Town turned into a ghost town. Because of 











swamp, mud holes or wet, poor trails, most, if 
not all the grain was hauled during the winter 
months and summer travel was for supplies. 

In October 1921, the CN Railway came as far 
as Ridgedale and’ when elevators were con- 
structed, it changed the scene for the home- 
steaders to the north and east. Livery barns were 
built in Ridgedale and a Shack Town sprung up 
at the Carrot River. To cross the bridge, the road 
wound to the west and then to the east of where 
the present bridges. In the curve and in the flat it 
was sheltered and the lower bank at that point 
made the water easily accessible for the horse 
Some chose to bring loads of oat sheaves and 
stack them, eliminating the necessity of bringing 


WRITING A HISTORY BOOK 

by Ruby White 

Back about two or three years ago, 

some neighbors got together and what do you 
know. 

We considered and decided by Hook or by 
Crook, 

we'd try to start making a History Book! 

Calling a meeting to organize, 

a committee that had to realize, 

if something wasn’t done immediately 

to keep our heritage for our family, 

another generation would soon be gone, 

then who would sing our farewell song? 

ur forefathers worked so very hard, 

clearing the land for crops and yard. 

To forget them now would be great shame, 

we surely must bring honor to their name. 

So our questions began; how? where? when? 
and why? 

out to our rescue came some publishing guy. 

Ed Kliewer is my name he said 

as he stood six foot from his toes to his head. 

He got us going on the right track, 

we've called on him frequently to come back. 

Gladly he helped us with problems big and 
small, 


feed with their loads of grain. They had large 
boxes with an “out and up” extension on the top. 
‘The sleighs were heavier than normal and drawn 
with four horses. They were kept busy during the 
winter hauling grain for anyone who couldn't be 
away from home for the length of time a trip 
would take. 

In 1924 the CP Railway came from Yorkton 
to Nipawin and again there was a change for the 
settlers. Elevators were soon built in Armley as 
well as a livery barn. Many could now make the 
trip with their grain in one day while those fur- 
ther away could stay overnight in Armley. 

Shack Town had outlived it usefulness and 
gradually faded from sight and mind. 


encouraging us not to Give Up At All! 

Digging up information could be great fun, 

but our pioneers are few, there’s hardly none. 

We are twenty years too late we find, 

but we'll do our best with heart and mind. 

Helpful neighbors can sometimes recall 

some of the early settlers that we don’t 
remember at al 

We went to the Land Branch and the Archives, 

to look up school records and pioneers early 
lives. 

It was early in the year of 1905, 

that the first settlers began to arrive. 

Building log homes and turning the sod, 

they surely must have had faith in God. 

Hardships were many but they reached their 
goal, 

Bless each of them now as at rest is their soul. 

So as we pay tribute to our pioneers, 

who suffered much thro sweat and tears 

We take off our hats and with a grateful heart, 

say Thank You Dear Pioneers for doing your 
part. 

You stayed and gave your very best, 

now it’s up to us to do the rest 

To keep our country proud and free, 

making it a good place to want to be. 
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Pioneer Women 


submitted by Lorne Rowell 

This chapter is dedicated to those pioneer 
women who settled here in the early years of this 
community. They were truly the backbone of 
family and community life, and the foundation 
for the community spirit that has developed over 
the years. 

They came with their families, with great 
hopes and expectations that this community 
would become a good place to bring up their 
families, and where, by working together, they 
could provide for the educational, health and 
social needs to hopefully fulfill their dreams. 

‘Some came knowing the hardships that they 
would encounter as they had already experienced 
homesteading elsewhere. Overcoming the lone~ 
liness, having to make new friends, feelings of 
isolation, in addition to making do with very little 
of material things, were only a part of their 
everyday struggle. They worked very long hours, 
usually with very little value in return for the 
products of their labor. In this community, diffi 
culty in locating a good water supply added 
greatly to the difficulties they faced. 

However they survived, and little by little, 
over the years, improvements were made. When 
one thinks back to the homes they had, we won 
der how they coped. 

Everything they did required much more time 
than is needed today. Consider the long minutes 
required for filling the coal oil lamps, cleaning 
the lamp chimneys and trimming the wicks, so 
they might have light in the dark evenings 
whereas we simply flick a switch. To keep milk 
and butter cool would require a trip to the ice 
house, or the well, before and after each meal 
time. Porridge for breakfast was made from 
ground wheat or oats which required cooking 
overnight. Flour was bought once or twice a year, 
and required a special storage place so that wee- 








vils or other insects would not invade the precious 
supply. 

‘A great deal of meat and poultry was canned 
during the summer time as fresh meat would not 
keep very long and there must be sufficient sup- 
ply available for the threshing crews. Pork was 
cured in a brine, usually in a wooden barrel. 
Fresh eggs were carefully placed in waterglass, in 
the cellar, to insure a supply until the new pullets 
began to lay. 

Quite often the farm wife had to do all the 
farm chores when her husband would be away, 
working off the farm taxes by building bridges or 
new roads with the fresno or slusher, which was 
the machinery then in use. At other times he 
would be helping the neighbors with threshing. 
During these times his wife would, of necessity, 
feed the livestock and attend to milking the cow: 
Milk pails must then be washed and the cream 
separator cleaned thoroughly once a day. 

‘A garden was essential to insure an adequate 
supply of food throughout the winter months. 
Quarts and quarts of vegetables and wild fruit 
were picked and preserved during the summer 
This effort involved the whole family. It was also 
essential to keep constant watch to prevent the 
livestock from invading the garden! 

In order to keep on top of all the work, the 
week would be structured into daily routines. Not 
only did such a routine help to keep life in order, 
but also helped to conserve time and energy. For 
example, water was usually stockpiled on Sun- 
day, or snow melted in season, to be ready for 
heating early on Monday morning in preparation 
for the long, tedious task of washing clothes. The 
process involved back-breaking use of tubs, 
scrub-board and a hand-turning wringer. Later 
‘on washing machines appeared, which still had to 
be turned by hand for cight to 10 minutes for each 
batch of clothes. After the soap cycle the clothes 
had to be processed through clean water to rinse 











out the soap, and then the bright and white 
clothes rinsed in water with bluing added. All of 
the water used then had to be carried outside by 
pail. Some of the water was saved to wash the 
floors, which were usually plain wooden surface 
until the use of linoleum became more common. 

The washed clothing then had to hang outside 
to dry, whether in summer or winter. This was 
certainly cold on the fingers during winter time. 
Often the clothes line pole would be overloaded, 
causing it to break. Imagine the feelings of frus- 
tration at probably having to rewash the now 
dirty clothes! 

Breadmaking required the batch to be set to 
rise overnight as the yeast was not the quick 
rising variety we have today. Some wives even 
made their own yeast and kept it from week to 
week, Usually enough loaves were made to last a 
week unless it was a very large family. While the 
bread was baking, flat irons were heating on the 
stove and ironing was done, as nearly all of the 
clothing required ironing in those days. Unless 
there was a summer kitchen in which to do these 
things, they were hot and tiring jobs during the 
heat of summer. 

To churn butter, the cream was warmed and 
then the hand-churn turned for some time. If you 
were in a hurry — that’s when it took the longest 
time to turn into butter! the buttermilk had then 
to be worked out of the butter and salt added for 
flavor and for storing the product. If it was to be 
sold it had to be formed into one-pound molds. 

Clothing was home-made, using any mate- 
rials available. Many long hours were spent in 
sewing and knitting, with even longer hours being 
required in damning, mending and patching to 
extend the life of the clothing. 

‘As well as finishing incomplete jobs, Thurs- 
day was probably the day for a trip to town for 
necessities for the coming week. At least once a 
week cream and eggs would have to be prepared, 
while still fresh, for delivery to the store, or for 
shipment to the creamery. 

Friday could include extra baking or canning. 
Head cheese or suet pudding, a treat for most 
families, might be made. Some even had a home- 
made cheese press and processed their own 
cheese. They made their own soap, using a mix- 
ture of animal fat, borax, Gillettes Lye and coal 
oil. 

‘On Saturday the children were home from 
school, so extra help was available for chores as 
soon as they were old or strong enough to assist. 
Wood was cut for the coming week, animals were 








slaughtered for meat, gardening and picking 
roots on cleared land were some of these involve- 
ments. 

Saturday night was bath night for the whole 
family, using a round washtub, usually in the 
kitchen beside the stove. The usual process was 
from the youngest to the oldest, all using the 
same water which was warmed up periodically. 

Sunday, following the regular chores of milk 
ing and feeding livestock, was usually a day for 
the family or for enjoying visiting or visitors. The 
local bachelors dropped in for at least one good 
meal a week! Attendance at church, or involve 
ment in other community activities, provided 
important social contact with neighbors and 
friends, 

This is somewhat of a bird’s eye view of how 
the days passed during the early years. Consider- 
ing the daily routine of making meals, lunches for 
the school age children, plus washing dishes, pots 
and pans in water that curdled the soap unless 
hot, one can appreciate how exhausting the days 
could become. Mattresses were straw filled ticks, 
and the presence of bed bugs would suddenly 
make it necessary to take the mattress to the 
straw pile for clean filler! 

Stove pipes and chimneys must be cleaned 
once or twice a year. It was a dirty, frustrating 
job and usually put off as long as possible. Had 
divorce been as easy to get in those days as it is 
now, many marriages would probably have bro- 
ken up on the day they cleaned the pipes! 

Spring cleaning was a time of freshening up 
the interior of the house. They could paint with 
Kalsomine — a powder they mixed with water, or 
with white-wash which was lime mixed with 
water, Alternatively they might use wallpaper. 
This came without glue, so wallpaper paste was 
made by mixing flour, salt and water. Surely the 
walls of the some houses were held up by the 
numbers of coats of wallpaper applied over the 
years! 

Threshing time was always exciting, but it was 
atime of real burden on the farm wife who had to 
prepare meals for the threshing gang. To cook 
three big meals a day, plus lunches, for a dozen or 
more hungry men, meant being up by 4 a.m. and 
working late into the night. Too often it would 
rain and the crew would be around for an extra 
week or two to add to the workload. It was 
certainly a relief to her to see the threshing 
finished and the crew moved on to the neighbors, 
and to be able to settle into the normal routine of 
living. 








Some other hardships included very poor 
road conditions, and medical help hours away. 
This made it necessary for each farm wife to 
develop some skills in caring for family illness, o 
for coping with the whole family being quaran~ 
tined when communicable diseases struck the 
area. Some of these women acted as midwife, and 
had to be prepared to go and help when it came 
time for a neighboring woman to deliver a baby. 
They would also assist, as possible, when illness 
came to neighbors. Without their resourcefulness 
and willingness to be available to cach other, 
many people would doubiless not have survived. 

Their ingenuity was also apparent in personal 
‘grooming. They could rush into the house, put 
curling tongs inside the lighted lamp chimney, 
and they would heat in no time. They would then 
clamp the hot tongs into their hair, roll it up and, 
in five minutes, be ready to go off toa party or to. 
town. They even knew what color the hair would 
be when they were finished — except perhaps for 
a few singed hairs! 

We look back with nostalgia when we 
remember some of the good times we had in those 
years, such as Fowl Suppers, the Sunday School 
picnics with the variety of recipes for homemade 
ice cream which the women brought, the Christ- 
mas concerts, the community ball games and 
dances to which the whole family went. We 
enjoyed moments with the whole family making 
decorations for Christmas time, stringing pop- 
corn and using whatever else was handy for deco- 
rating the Christmas tree. 

We also remember, but with different senti- 
ments, the flies and mosquitoes and how they did 
get into the houses; the trips to the out-house on 
cold winter days; waking up in the morning to 
break the ice in the wash basin; dressing around 
the tin heater; the trips to town in the buggy or in 
the heated van. 

We certainly owe much to those pioneer 
women. They left us a heritage to be proud of. 
They lived out their lives in those conditions and 
made the best of it, still having time to be good 
neighbors who could be called on at any time. 

“They taught us many things — to work hard, 
to make do with what you have, and that the 
community in which you live is only as good as 
you help to make it. 





Special Delivery (Midwives) 

In the days of the early pioneers, it was the 
custom that most babies were born at home, with 
‘or without the assistance of a doctor. Hospitals 
were practically non-existent and doctors were 
many miles away. Health care benefits had not 
come into being, so women were not encouraged 
to make a trip to a hospital for a birth. It seemed 
more practical to have a midwife care for the 
mother at home rather than have the expense of @ 
hospital stay a distance away. While educational 
qualifications were often, if not nearly always, 
well below those of today, many homestead 
wives were turned into midwives. These women 
would be forewarned of the impending date of 
birth and would be ready for the call on very 
short notice. Often without medical skills or any 
pain suppressants, their experience in those years 
transformed them into experts. If complications 
were anticipated, they would know, and a doctor 
would be summoned. If the family could not 
afford domestic help, the midwife learned to take 
over the complete household duties of the women 
they were to assist with the birth. Meals had to be 
prepared, sometimes for an already large family 
of small means. There were clothes to wash and 
home to clean. A new mother was kept in bed for 
‘a week or so and it was the responsibility of the 
midwife to bathe the new baby, bake cookies or 
even finish a layette. 

They were a courageous, energetic and a car- 
ing group of women! 

Mrs. Al Ramsden was one of those women 
who served a wide area. She took a special inter 
est in one of Armley’s first babies, a gir! named 
Bernice, born to Mr. and Mrs. Vince Zoboski, 
‘Aug. 27, 1927. Others with the same qualities 
were Mrs. J. Breadner, Mrs. Berry Sr., Mrs. Ida 
Greenough, Mrs. F. Parcher known as Granny, 
Mrs. G. McArther lovingly called Mother Mac, 
Mrs. G. Schiltroth, Mrs. C. Eade, Mrs. E. Pea 
re 





Today with specialists, hospitals or an 
ambulance ready with medical help, we look 
back to admire those dedicated ‘Women in 
White” who brought assistance and comfort to 
many women on rural isolated homesteads in the 
first quarter of the 20th century. 
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ction expenses. ++ = 7700 33816 
aries: See.-Treasurer.... 1100.00 
Assessor 100.00 Auditor 1200.00 
Indemnity, (Council fees and 
mileage for meetings only) 662.00 
Weeil Inspector's fees, 129,00 
Prov. Treas, Wild lauds collections, 2291.38 
Prov. Treas... Pub. Rev, collections’ 996.54 
Supp. 651.42 
unicipal, 3000 00 Tal, $6.30 3056.30 
Bank 0.D. 4.500's chs 40.11 44.61 
“elephone Companies + 1590.68 








Schools rural % 1915 to 18 bal and curr.12150.56 





Debentute Tst'Imts 633.32 Int. 463 40. 1096.72 
Hospital aid, chargeable to person 365 00, 
Weeds. on gen roads or Cr. lands: 6.00 
Wolf bounty, at $1 00 per read .. 30.00 


‘Pools aud mach. pur. 2084.70 Rep 84.24 1168,94 
Cemetery Cost. c++ 2 68.00 
ace’ work jointly 























600.00 
Sundry 141,94 Fixe -65 Lezal Exp $3.32 195.91 
Refunds 37/43. Rents’ 5.00; _a2a3 
2295.26 
al roads. 63.10 
‘Ald and Retief grants 425.00 
‘Agricultural Societies, grants to 20.00 
‘Tax Sale—Costs advertising Sale =--=- 33.75 
Purchases by Municipality 477.09 
“Land redeemed by Alun, 3237 
Rede Se oilier purchasers, 464. 





tax pa. by iin, on pur 
by Mun, sit. to sale 
Committee Fe, Doctor 

Expense re, Influenza Epidemic. 


872.50 








Refunds overpaid taxes...... 609 
Dept. Hizhways, road contracts. 1300.00 
Railway Delegates expenses...--.--+ 70.00 
Delegates to Mun, Convention... 9165 
Outstanding cks of prev. yrs unpd. 647.23, 





PAYMENTS ON ACCOUNT LIABILITIES 


Outstanding cheques from previous 














vyears paid (General) + $812.00 
Prov, Treastrer, Pub, Rev. taxes---» 1309.90 
‘ fe SUPPL cay gy tee 1064.23; 
‘i N Wita'fand 7) coll. 1821.3} 
‘Total 4934.33 

Bal, in Bank Gen. + 12934.79 
Prov. Treas. Trust Fund 4146.92 17081.71 

Bal. on hand, General 847,10 
Prov. Treas, Trust Fund 3817.16 4668.26 





Total 









R.M. of Connaught 


The population of Saskatchewan steadily 
increased with the arrival of settlers from Great 
Britian, Europe, the USA and Eastern Canada. It 
was evident that a form of local self-government 
would soon be required to provide help to the 
homesteaders and others who were struggling to 
establish themselves under very difficult condi 
ions. Many rural areas were without roads, rail 
service, postal service, medical care or shops of 
any kind, The homesteaders depended on each 
other in times of need and co-operated in such 
things as clearing trails and building bridges to 
provide basic travel routes through the northland 
bushland, 

Settlement of the large rural area (now known 
as the Municipality of Connaught) spread north 
from Tisdale starting in 1904. Local Improve 
ment District (L.I.D.) No. 22-2, a form of 
municipal government, was organized in Tisdale 
in 1906. During the next four years the continued 
expansion of settlement to the north made it 
necessary to form L.I.D. No. 457 to take over 
local government of what was soon to be the 
Municipality of Connaught. 

The first council meeting for LID #457 con- 
vened at Silver Stream on Jan. 3, 1910 with Frank 
Hurley as chairman and Hugh Jones as secre- 
tary-treasurer. Council agenda dealt with the 
issues of taxation, construction of roads and 
bridges, drafting by-laws, establishing a ceme- 
tery and purchasing equipment. 

In 1911, an application was made to the 
Provincial Government to have LID #457 
upgraded to a Rural Municipality and the request 
was granted Jan. 1, 1912 naming it Connaught, a 
suggestion from George Bullock. 

A reeve and six councillors, representing the 
municipalities six divisions were elected under the 
Municipal Act. Each division consisted of 36 
sections of land (23,040 acres) for a total of 
138,240 acres within the municipality. 














‘The fresno, an improvement over the slip. 





‘The sip, horse drawn earth moving machine held by the man 
diving the horses. 


Roads became a number one priority. Horse- 
drawn fresnos and slips or scrapers were used to 
build or repair the trails. Homesteaders were able 
to work off some of their taxes by supplying 
horses to do the work, Often some were hired to 
clear the lines by axe before grading could be 
done. Bridges needed to be constructed to cross 
the net work of rivers and creeks so a pile driver 
was purchased in 1911. A road crew was estab- 

























Road grading 
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lished and though it changed in names and num. 
bers, it existed for more than 50 years. Several 
horse-drawn drags made of heavy planks with a 
steel plate on the front, were used in each divi- 
sion, Dragging was done only when roads rutted 
after rains. 

Their first experience with flooding came in 
1921 when almost every bridge in the RM was 
damaged, under water or approaches washed 
out. The reeves and councillors have wrestled 
with these same problems dozens of times since 
and we pay tribute to them, for by their efforts, 
our travelways are rebuilt, repaired and 
improved. 





‘The AM of Connaught council early 1890s: Archie McDonald, 
Charlie Thomas, Percy Sims, Joe Seekins, Ed Richards, 
Frank Hawley, Davey Oyck, Bill Timble, 


More pronounced changes took place in the 
20's and 30's-when the horse was almost com- 
pletely replaced by the gasoline tractor. By 1925 
most of the available land in the RM was settled 
and telephones were appearing. More and faster 
farm trucks were being used and the need for 
more and better roads resulted in the RM invest- 
ing in a Caterpillar 60" tractor and a Caterpillar 
‘Mogul, 12 foot grader at a cost of $7200. Over the 
next 20 years, many miles of road were built 
using these machines. 

The tax system had to be carefully scrutinized 
for it was the major source of finance. The land 
tax has been updated and assessments reviewed 
to keep abreast with progress. 

In 1934 work on highway #35 was going for— 
ward, Originally a graded dirt road, maintained 
by horse-drawn graders operated by local farm- 
ers, its course has been changed and the surface 
up graded toa black topped finish. The regulated 





road speed has risen from 40 to 63 miles an hour. 
A sister highway #335, bisects #35 at Armley, 
giving residents an all weather access in both 
directions. These highways and hard surfaced 
access roads are now maintained by senior gov~ 
ernments. 

The war years brought agricultural changes 
and advanced mechanization. Population in the 
RM in 1940 was 3100 declining to 2100 by 1955. 
‘The large heavy vehicles caused rapid deteriora- 
tion of all standard roads, resulting in the need 
for bigger and more expensive road building 
machines. In 1946 the RM acquired a second ‘60° 
tractor and a scraper. In 1948 another tractor 
scraper unit and elevating grader was added. As 
new tractors were purchased, the worn ones were 
disposed of. By 1955 the RM had three crawler 
tractors equipped with bulldozer, two scrapers, a 
14 foot blade grader, a small motor patrol main- 
tainer as well as a number of small tractor-drawn 
maintainers. They were used to construct many 
miles of road each year until the late 70's when 
most of them were sold and the RM tendered 
their jobs out. 





Delivery of the new RM grader. 


‘The RM has an extensive road gravelling pro- 
gram with a rotating system so all main roads are 
receiving a coating in turn. 

Work began Oct. 5, 1965 on a new office in 
joint ownership with Tisdale RM. The building 
‘was occupied on Feb. Il, 1966 and the Leacross 
site was sold. 

In 1966 the municipality took over the respon- 
sibility of snow removal from the district snow 











Bridge and road construction inthe RM. 


plough clubs. Three motor graders or patrols, 
two of which are equipped with a wing and a 
pusher blade are used. A rotary mower is used to 
cut grass and shrubs on road allowances. A HDI 
Allis Chalmers crawler is used for road building 
and clearing brush along roadsides. 

The RM have pioneered in a program of 
medical services for its residents. (see Medical 
Story) 

‘Winter work programs have been organized 
in conjunction with government departments, 
when rural residents earned extra income clearing 
roadside brush or repairing bridges. The munici- 
pal cemetery at Silver Stream is under their juris 
diction and records are being updated. They are 
co-operating with the Saskatchewan Water Cor- 
peration who have a mandate to control or cor- 
rect some of the flooding along the Carrot River. 
This will indeed be a challenge to those involved 
in its containment. A project of the RM is the 
Agricultural Committee set up with a represen- 
tative from each division, its purpose being to be 
a liaison between council and the rural segment 
of the RM. A pest control officer is employed 
with his job being to search out and erradicate 
rats from farm buildings. 

Residents of the municipality have experi- 
enced an extended period of development, 
change and improvement. From the days of the 
weed inspector who travelled to the farms order- 
ing noxious weed patches cleaned up, to the all 
weather roads accomodating year round travel. 
Modern homes are now enjoyed by decendents of 
early day pioneers who conquered swamps and 
bushland and started the transformation of the 
Municipality of Connaught into a modern farm- 
ing community. 

(Chairmen of LL.D. #2232 were: W. H. Daney 1906-07, 
Alfred H, Farr 1908, James S. Harvey 1903. 


‘Chairmen of LL.D. #457 were: Frank Hurley 910, George 
Bullock 0. 














[Reeves of R-M. of Connaught #487 were: J. H, MePhail 
1912-15 and 1926-28, Frank Hurley 916, Henry Boxall 1917-23, 
‘Theodore Lalonde 1924-25, Edward Richards 1930-31, Walter 
F, Day 1932-38, Frank Randall 1939-52, Archie McDonald 
Jan, and Feb, 1953 (died Feb./S3), John W. Lang 1953-54, 
Richard Alan Clackson 1955-62, John R. Kingsley 1963-74, 
Henry E. Coulter 1975-84, Clarence A. Reed 1985-86, Frank 
Righi1987- 

Secretary-treasurers were: Hugh E. Jones 1906-17, Jacob 
S. Clearwater 1917-22, Percy H. Sims 1922-38, H.C. (Bert) 
Sims 1938-79, Bob McPherson 979-82, Brenda L. Hummel 
1982-present. 

Division | Councillors were: W. H. Dancy 1906-08, Frank 
Hodge 1909, Frank Hurley 1910 and 1912-15, John S, Howes 9, 
Thomas Smith Jan. to April, 1912, Wilburn J. Wallington 
1916-18, Theodoze Lalonde 1919-23 and 1927-28, Robert Pom 
ry 1924-26, Wesley H. Kenny 1929, Frank Hawiey 1930-32, L. 
P. Carpentier 1933-38, Douglas’ W. Beattie 1939-46 and 
1951-82, David Arnott 1947-50, William R. Arnott 1947-50, 
John A. Fortier 1960-66, Maurice P. Renaud 1967-74, Albert 
Duperrault 1974-present 

Division 2 Counciliors were: Hugh E. Jones 1906-07, 
Frank Hurley 1908-09, Thomas W. Yelland 1910, G. Edwin 
Pearse 1il-Id and 1916, Edward B. Lloyd 1915-17, John T. 
Seekins 1918-27, 1930-31 and 1936-39, E. John Yelland 1928-29 
and 1932-38, Thomas Edward Hunt 1940-65, Gordon Pearse 
1966-77, Frank Righi 1978-86, David Morgan 1987 

Division 3 Councillors were: Giles Blenner Hassett 1906 
and June-Sept, 1909, Alfred H. Farr 1907-May, 1909, James 
Hugh MePhail 910-1, N. Nelson 1912-13, William A. McRae 
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1914, Herbert Daniels 1915-16, David Yule 1917-18 and 1921-22, 
‘Alexander H. Phair 1919-20, Joseph Stanley 1923-24, William 
J. Trimble 1925-32, Robert D. MeCombie 1933-46 and 
1549-59, Fred King 1947-48, R. Alan Clackson 1953-54, Gerald 
J. Wilson 1955-57, David R. Blakely 1958-59, H. E. (Tink) 
Coulter 1960-66 and 1969-74, Fred Rorke 1967-68, Edward L, 
Wells 1975-86, Doug Mievre i987 

Division Councillors were: William Hurley 1906, Duncan 
MeRae 1907, C. A. Whitbread 1908-09, George Clisby 1910, 
Walter Edis 191-13, Albert E. Green 1914-19, J. Albert 
Marchildon 1920-27, Arthur Daoust 1928-29, Archie G. 
MeDonald 1930-33, Louis Robbins 1934-43, E. Philip Wrisley 
1944-2, Alfred Wrigley 1983-85, Christian R. Richer 1986-67, 
John W. Palmer 968-75, Joseph Perrault 1976-present. 

jon § Councillors were: Charles W. James 1907, 
Thomas Smith 1908-09, George Bullock 1910-il, R. Bruce 
Duguid 1912, Ben Farmer 1913-16, Richard Thomas Jan. 10 
April, 1917, Charles Harvey May, 1917-26, Walter F. Day 
1924-24, 1927-28 and 1939-48, Charles R. Thomas 1929-30, 
Melvin F. Barros 1931-38, William E, Manton 1949-54, John R 
Kingsley 1955-62, William J. Breadner 1963-74, Harry Turn= 
bull 1975-78, Norman E. Nicklen 1979-80, Robert H. Wallis 
[981-84, Hay McCorrison 1985-present. 

Division 6 Councillors were: James S. Harvey 1907-09, 
John Healey 1910, John A. Meintyre 191-15, David T. Dick 1916 
land 1930-35, George Pearson 1917-21, Axel Olssen 1922-23, 
Edward Richards 1924-29, Wellington H. McCorriston 
1936-48, Walter H, Walecke 1949-53, Victor Harrison 1954-71, 
Raymond Baumgartner 1972-77, Allan Breadner 1978-79, 
‘Torans Campbell 1980-6 (died 1986), Rod McRae 1986 







































































Business Places 


POST OFFICE 

When the early pioneers stepped onto an 
ocean going vessel or onto a train in the eastern 
provinces bound for a new world, a terrible sense 
of isolation must have overcome them. Ahead lay 
a new life, a quest for adventure. Behind lay all 
that was familiar, their very roots. Communica 
tion methods became a distinct priority. 

The post office was one of the first federal 
government departments formed by the assent of 
the first Parliament of Canada on Dec. 2, 1867 
and became operative on April 1, 1868. The Post 
Office Dept. was to grow with the country as 
Canada developed and expanded her frontiers, 
and it would help thousands to pioneer a new life 
With the formation of the Province of Sas~ 
katchewan in 1905, post offices sprung up wher- 
ever populations warranted and by 1908 there 
were 707 in operation. The department made 
decisions as to establishing a local office in 
response to petitions circulated by local resi- 
dents. As early as 1907, mail came to Tisdale by 
train, then was dispatched to Silver Stream where 
the settlers already established in the Armley 
area, were able to send or receive mail 

‘An office was established in Ditton Park 
Nov. I, 1911 on Sec. 3-48-13-W2 and operated by 
Mr. Henry Winterbourne. This was the closer for 
the settlers in the eastern areas. Mail came from 
Tisdale via Silver Stream. In 1912, a petition from 
residents in the Armley area was accepted by the 
Postal Inspector and Mr. A. B. Nicklen was 
named postmaster with the office in his home on 
‘SW 6-48-14-W2 where it remained for 12 years. 
Mr. Nicklen made a trip once a week to pick up 
mail at Autoroad, a distance of seven miles. This 
office had opened Dec. 1, 1910 and operated by L. 
R. Ennest. This courier arrangement was con- 
inued for four years with an annual remunera- 
tion of SIIS. A post office, run by J. L. Ratner, 
was opened at Ratner June 1, 1911 and the people 
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to the west used this. Riverstone office was oper— 
ated by George Pearson from Dec. 1, 1913 to Oct. 
10, 1921. Spooner P.O. which opened April 1, 1911 
with Henry Schmidt as first postmaster remained 
open until Nov. 19, 1963. 

‘More land was settled and according to settle- 
ment and population, more post offices were 
‘opened at Waterfield and Carlea in 1913. Water~ 
field was in the home of Ben Farmer, on Sec. 
34-47-14-W2, and opened March 1. It was con— 
venient to have the furthest away office manager, 
haul the mail and drop it off at the intervening 
offices. In the Carlea office was R. B. Duguid 
who carried the mail from Silver Stream via 
Waterfield. Mail was hauled with team and sleigh 
in winter and team and democrat in summer, 
making two trips each week. In those years local 
letters required I¢ postage until 1915 when a I¢ war 
tax was imposed. Changes seemed to take place 
often and in 1916, J. Barks was able to pick up 
mail at Armley and deliver it to Waterfield on his 
way to Carlea. 

‘A courier service was established about 1916 
until 1924 when the railway was built. The dis- 
tance travelled by the contractor was 53 to 58 
miles from Ridgedale to Ravine Bank, including 
Autoroad, Armley and Nipawin. When Saskhart 
office was opened Jan. 1, 1922 at the home of 
Wm. Coulter, this point too was included in the 
route. The route began with two trips a week but 
was soon reduced to one. Over a period of eight 
or nine years there were many changes in the 
contractor. Nine men were appointed but some 
remained for only a short period of time. Those 
who spent time on this route were Reuben Stick- 
ley, John Waldorf, Wm. Church, J. Gaffney, 
Robert Reid, Peter McRae, Wesley Beatty, Ver- 
non Chittick and W. B. Richmond. The cost of 
the service in 1916 was $980, reduced to $900 in 
1917 and then rising steadily until 1924, the cost 
was $1600. 


























In 1924, the CPR was constructed from York- 
ton through to Nipawin, and in July, 1925 the 
mail began arriving in Armley by train. Armley 
town had been established and a small post office 
building had been constructed by A. E. Nicklen, 
on NE 6-48-14-W2. He had the contract too, for 
transporting the mail from the office to the train, 








‘Armley Post Ofice, 1999. Oliver family infront 


six trips a week, a distance of 300 yards and 
received 40¢ per trip. The Nicklan family co: 
tinued to transport the mail in this manner unt 
his death in 1944, a total of 32 years in the Postal 
Service. The remuneration for transporting mail 
from office to train had only risen to $125.20 per 
annuum and had not changed in the last Il years. 
In the little post office people gathered to wait, 
visit or exchange news or gossip until the mail 
was sorted. 

Changes again took place in courier service in 
1927 with Mr. E, Wallis contracting to carry mail 
from Armley to Carlea, via Ditton Park and 
Waterfield, a total of 19 miles at a yearly cost of 
$420. It is said Mr. Wallis had an agreement with 
some of the residents along the route, whereby he 
would deposit their mail in some homes or boxes 
placed on the trails. What a convenience! Door to 
door mail delivery in rural Saskatchewan in 1927 

Waterfield Post Office had changed masters 
in 1919, to the Ben Schiltroth residence, and in 
November, 1927 to Wm. Perkin at SW 2-48-14 
W2. This post office closed in March of 1931, 
described by the Postal authorities as having only 
a limited usefulness. Mr. Coulter operated 
Saskhart until May 31, 1927 when the office 
burned, destroying the papers. 

In 1931 the CNR was constructed from 





Ridgedale through to Carrot River and C. J. 
Sorrell hauled the mail to and from the Armley 
Siding on the CNR. He made one trip a week, @ 
distance of one and three quarter miles and 
received 90¢ per trip. The train was west bound at 
4:30 AM. This service was discontinued in 1933. 

Itresumed again in October, 1938 and the six trips 
a week were made by R. H. Wallis until October, 
1943. At that time W. E. Oliver took over the 
route, followed by Andrew Matthew for four and 
a half years. Ed Frank made the trip for the last 
year of its operation. Aug. 31, 1950 the depart 

ment authorized the discontinuance of service 
and Armley Post Office began being serviced 
exclusively via Yorkton and Nipawin CPR. 


Mr. Harry Wells and Mr. W. J. Boyer’had 
both been employed by Mr. A. E. Nicklen to 
operate the office. On the death of Mr. Nicklen 
in 1944, W. J. Boyer assumed the temporary 
office of postmaster and he made the six trips @ 
week to pick up the mail at the CP station, Walter 
Wallis became postmaster after returning from 
overseas in September, 1945 and Gordon Wallis 
took over in October, 1946. The CPR continued 
to bring mail until this service too was discon 
tinued in 1959. G. Wallis had been receiving and 
dispatching the mail 12 times a week for nine 
years. The cost of the service had remained the 
same, $262.92 during all those years. 


At this time a trucking service was set up 
leaving Tisdale daily, bringing the incoming mail 
in the morning and picking up the outgoing mail 
in the afternoon. Lloyd Viney was the driver for 
eight years, with his wife Beatrice taking over at 
the time of his death in 1967. She continued to 
drive until April, 1968 when M. M. Drury began 
the 240-mile trip six days a week. He left Tisdale, 
travelled north to Nipawin, Carrot River, Arbor- 
field, New Osgoode and returned to Tisdal 
reverse direction, stopping at all points in 
between. In 1970 the Armley Post Office closed 
its doors after 58 years of service to the residents. 
Outdoor group site boxes were placed near the 
municipal garage and Albert Waldner delivered 
the mail to the boxes from Ridgedale Post Office. 
From Jan. 2, 1971 to the present time, Ken and 
Pat MeConaghie have been making the trip three 
times weekly to bring the mail to Armley 

Advance letters have been received by the box 
holders that the service may be discontinued in 
the future. This will mean some will be going 
back to Tisdale to get mail just as they did in the 
arly years of settlement. 





‘Though considered regressive by local people, 
authorities term the move ““Progress!”” 

At the turn of the century local letters used a 
Ie stamp and letters could be forwarded for 2¢ 
In 1915 a I¢ war tax was added, then was deleted 
July 1, 1926 and reimposed July 1, 1931. A further 
1¢ war tax was added April 1, 1943 and postage 
remained at 4¢ until April 1, 1954. On Nov. 1, 1968 
it was raised to 6¢, 1971 to 7¢, 1972 to 8¢, 1976 to 
10¢, 1977 to 12¢, 1978 to 14¢ and 1979 to 17¢. At 
this time the metric system was introduced and up 
to 30 grams went for 17€. The practise of cheaper 
postal rate for local letters was discontinued in 
November, 1968. A large increase in postal rates 
came Jan. 1, 1982 when a charge of 30¢ was 
imposed. In February, 1983 it became 32¢ and in 
1985 it was increased to 34¢. Air mail began in 
1928 at 5¢ per letter and was raised approximately 
the same rate as the other mail. 

Wages received by the postmaster for fiscal 
years 1912 to 1917 are as follows: 


Year Revenue Salary 
193 $17.00 sus? 
91a 23.75 2250 
sais 10.00 50.00 
1916 20.00 50.00 

43.50 50.00 


WIT 


Silver Stream Post Office was opened March 
1, 1907, located on the present day SW 14-47-14 
W2. Wm. John Doyle was the first postmaster of 
the Carrot River Post Office, later named Silver 
Stream in 1908. Mr. Doyle obtained a contract to 
deliver mail and from March 1, 1907 to February 





Silver Stream Post Ofice on SE 22-47-14-W2 in 1909, 
George Bullock postmaster. Lo Ri Charlie Bullock, Alic 


Marshall, uth Randall 





CHANGE OF POSTMASTERS, 
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29, 1908 was paid $183.33 for this route. Mr. 
Doyle’s son, Ferman, was deputized as mail 
courier and he delivered mail between Silver 
Stream and Tisdale, via New Osgoode, Forester 
and Auto Road (Leacross). 

Mr. Doyle was contracted to transport mail 
‘once a week from Carrot River to Tisdale for an 
annual sum of $200. He began his 26-mile route 
at 5:30 a.m. and was scheduled to arrive in 
Tisdale at 12 noon and leave at 1:30 p.m, His 
arrival time back at Carrot River was 8 p.m. 

There were regulations set up by the Post: 
master General that Mr. Doyle had to adhere to. 
He had to supply a suitable vehicle drawn by one 
‘or two horses. The average speed, taking into 
consideration weather and road conditions 
including stoppages, had to be four miles per 
hour. Seven minutes was allowed for changing 
mail at cach post office. He was to convey, 
without charge, the Postmaster General or Agent 
of the Post Office Dept. who may in the line of 
duty, travel in the vehicle. 

If mail couriers were employed by Mr. Doyle 
they had to be sober, steady, honest men. No one 
under the age of 16 could be employed or anyone 
who had been discharged from the Post Office. If 
Mr. Doyle employed couriers he had to provide 
them with a Post Horn which was sounded when 
approaching and leaving a post office and occa 
sionally along the road. Couriers carried a side 
bag slung over their shoulder for reception of 
“way letters”? offered to them by individuals 
along the route, which they had to post at the 
next post office. To ensure that Mr. Doyle and 
the couriers were diligent in the performance of 
their mail service, the Postmaster General had 
the authority to deduct $8 for each offense or 
fault failure, from his quarterly pay of $50. Other 
couriers, Mr. Barks and R. Wilkinson, trans- 
ported mail from Forester, Silver Stream and 
Ditton Park from 1914-1920. 

Other postmasters in the district were George 
Bullock from 1909-1912, SE 22-47-14-W2, Edwin 
Pearse from 1913-1920, SE 14-47-14-W2, and 
Frank Randall from 1920-1927, NE 10-47-14- 
W2. 

‘The Silver Stream Post Office closed on May 
31, 1927 and local residents received their mail at 
Leacross and later in Tisdale, 








ARMLEY HOTEL 
When the decision was made to extend the 
CPR to Nipawin, activity was started to form 











towns in several places between Tisdale and its 
northern destination, Mr. Ted Nicklen was oper- 
ating the post office out of his home and it was 
logical to think that Armley would be a centre 
worthy of mention. He immediately made plans 
to erect a hotel large enough to accommodate his 
family, house the post office and also have rooms 
to rent for the workers that would need lodging 

Lumber was hauled from Tisdale, purchased 
from W. Palmer, and in 1924 the construction of 
Armley Hotel was begun. Carpenter was Charlie 
Harvey, with Roy Nicklen and Bert Staples as 
helpers. The post office for a time was located in 
the hotel, there was a small store, a lunch coun- 
ter, dances were held and Wm. Boyle had 
Anglican Church services. You might call it a 
multi-purpose building as it was home for the 
Nicklens and many passing travellers. 





Armley Hotel, 1826. 


In May 1926, Mr. and Mrs, William Arbour 
came from Zenon Park to manage the hotel. 
‘They continued to live in Armley until 1928 when 
the business was operated by Mr. and Mrs. Kin 
nee for a time. In October, 1928, Mr. Joe Sorrell 
purchased the hotel. He, his wife and daughter 
Nettie, were noted for their clean rooms and 
excellent food. In 1935, the beer parlor was added 
to the hotel. An addition was built on the north 
side to house this enterprise. Rules and regula- 
tions dictated that it had to have a separate 
entrance and no door leading to living quarters. 
Beer came in kegs and was kept cool using ice. 
The 10¢ glass became a social event for many 
men, There was an official and grand opening 
and another new era had begun in Armley. 

Sorrells stayed until 1939 when they sold to 


Earl Herron. After a year, Harry Baser took over 
and stayed about five years when the J. Falconers 
purchased the business. An older couple, the 
Falconers put on a Christmas party for all the 
children in town each year. D. C. Cook and his 
brother-in-law, S. Koch were the next operators 
with S. Koch remaining for a time after D. Cook 
left. J. B. Treen spent a short time in the business 
and then in 1948, Alex Rospad bought the hotel 
and stayed for over 20 years. Alex made a home 
for several senior citizens who could not live 
alone, especially during winters. Frank Fazer, 
Robert Caskey and Mike (from CNR section) 
stayed at the hotel. Alex also did barbering in the 
front section of the hotel and handled groceries. 

In 1970, after a vote, mixed drinking was 
allowed, so women could now accompany their 
husbands. In 1970 Harry Bourne bought the 
business, staying for four years before he dis— 
posed of it to Lois Charles and Jim York. Harry 
had a small trailer attached to the northside for a 
family area and the Yorks used this as well before 
it was sold and removed. Three years later the 
hotel was sold to Derek and Penny Hedin who 
still remain in Armley. They have included a 
salad bar and steak pit in their renovations. It is 
the one original building on main street where it 
‘was built some 62 years ago. 


ELEVATORS 

The settlers in the area had to haul their 
produce to Tisdale before 1921, and then to 
Ridgedale when the CNR was constructed that 
far. When word spread that the CPR would 
continue north to Nipawin, Saskatchewan Co-op 
Elevator Company immediately investigated the 
possiblity of interesting enough people in shares 
to build an elevator in Armley. Construction 
began in 1924 and the first agent assigned was Bill 
Jones who originated in Portland and arrived in 
‘Armley with Bill Oliver. He was followed by Mr. 
Smithers and P. L. Bon Bernard. All of them 
used the elevator office for a home when they 
were employed there. 

W. J. Anderson Elevator Company saw pros: 
pects for a profitable business, and in 1926 they 
too established an elevator on the CPR spur line. 
The first operator was Joe Quinn, followed by 
Bill Brown and Bert Baldwin. 

At this time the Saskatchewan Wheat Pool 
purchased all the assets of the Co-op Elevator 
Company, and from that time on it went under 
the name of Pool. A few years later Federal 
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‘Anderson Elevator and Saskatchewan Co-operative Ele 
‘ator at Armley, about 1929. 





Grain Company purchased the Anderson ele- 
vator and it continued under the Federal name 
until 1972. 

The Pool had a capacity of 28,000 bushels. 
The first engine installed as the power supply was 
a Fairbanks “ZA” 15-horse power one cylinder 
motor, run by gas. It was started by flipping over 
one of the two fly wheels by hand. Very early in 
the history of the elevator an air dump was used. 
Horses would stand calmly in front of the wagon 
while the front wheels were being lifted to empty 
the grain from the wagon box. A manlift oper- 
ated by a weight and rope could be found in the 
central area of the elevators, The operator could 
manipulate the ropes and pull himself to the 
upper parts of the elevator, enabling him to direct 
grain into various bins or to examine the opera- 
tion, Many children found themselves ‘‘on top of 
the world’? when they could persuade the agent to 
let them take the ride up the lift 

In 1935, a Hart Carter cleaner was installed in 
the Pool and a cleaner was added to the Federal 
as well. A Ruston “CPR, 18-horse power 
engine was installed in July, 1947. When larger 
quantities of grain were delivered to the elevators 
than could be shipped out by train, annexes were 
built at both elevators. In 1951-52. semi-perma- 
nent structure with a capacity of 35,000 bushels 
was built at the Pool. Later, a second annex was 
added to the south side of the elevator. When 
trucks became larger, the scales had to be length- 
ened as well to accommodate weighing and 
dumping with ease. Grain was always bought by 
the bushel, but with the change to the metric 
system in 1978, scales, measures and prices had to 
be altered to conform. 

The first delegate, as recorded by the Pool, 
was A. McConnell from Tisdale, while the com- 
mittee chairman was F. White of Waterfield and 
the secretary was A. J. Smith, also of Waterfield. 








The committee continued over the years, dealing 
with community and agricultural matters until 
the elevators closed. 

In the 60°s, when the seasons had an over 
abundance of moisture, a grain dryer was set up 
at the Federal Elevator by Jim White. It provided 
a real service to many farmers who had not 
purchased a dryer of their own. 

Throughout the years until the compulsory 
Wheat Board in 1943, the price was determined 
through the Winnipeg Commodity Exchange. 
This fluctuated daily with the lowest price being 
at harvest time when the supply was the greatest. 
The estimated average yearly price to farmers for 
wheat in Saskatchewan between 1911 and 1940 
ranged from a high of $2.32 in 1919 to a low of 35¢ 
in 1932. 

Handlings in the Armley Pool ranged from 
198,000 bushels to 73,000 bushels. It was that 
year, July 31, that the Pool sold their elevator to 
the Federal Company and one operator handled 
both operations. Then March 16, 1972, the Wheat 
Pool purchased all Federal facilities in Sas- 
katchewan and it changed names once more. 

Larger trucks and improved roads enabled 
farmers to haul their grain greater distances and 
take advantage of the competitive weights and 
dockage in the larger centers. Less grain was 
handled at the local level, yet costs continued to 
rise, so on July 6, 1974 the company chose to 
discontinue the service to this community after 50 
years of operation. 











Demolition of Armley Elevators, May, 1981, 


In May, 1981 the community were present in 
large numbers to witness the demolition of both 
structures. Dust, gathered over the years, rose in 
ominous clouds as they came crashing down and 
a distinguished landmark disappeared from the 
landscape. 











Agents managing the business over the years 
at the Pool after the aforementioned names, were 
as follows: M. C. Wilson — Aug. 1, 1929 to 
March 7, 1935; D, M. Steinberg — March 7, 1935 
to July 19, 1935; C. E. Ready — July 19, 1935 to 
Aug. 3, 1955; R. W. Anderson — Aug. 3, 1955 to 
July 31, 1959; William Gilbert — Aug. 1, 1959 to 
March 30, 1963; D. A. Green — March 30, 1963 to 
July 31, 1965; J. A. Twardzik — Aug. 1, 1965 to 
May 31, 1966; R. E. Mackie — June 1, 1966 to Oct. 
18, 1966 and David Washburn — Oct. 18, 1966 to 
July 31, 1968, 

Sold to Federal. Agents at the Federal Ele- 
vators following those named were: Harry Trim- 
ble; Charlie Thomas — 1933 to 1937; Bill 
Harrower — 1937 to 1947; Alex Koroll — 1947 to 
1955; Dave Harries — 1955 to 1959 and Herbert 
Alexander — 1959 to May 6, 1972. (Bought by 
Pool.) For the duration of the business under the 
Pool, the following agents only remained for 
short periods of time: Arthur Holmes, Lloyd 
Mardell, Sigurd Smith, Terrance Rorquist and 
Garry Ganton. 














Cargit Elevator. 


Early in 1980 construction was underway on 
Cargill elevator at Nicklen Siding. Cost of the 
structure was $1.2 million. It opened it’s doors 
Nov. 21, 1980 with Neil Heatherington as man- 
ager. It is capable of loading cars at 400 tonnes 
(14,000 bushels) per hour. A fertilizer and mer- 
chandise warehouse on the site houses the farm 
supply inventory. In 1986, five stationary hopper 
bins were added with machinery for automatic 
blending of fertilizers and chemicals. In the first 
year of operation, 850,000 bushels of grain were 
handled. 


ARMLEY COMMUNITY HALL 
Soon after the hamlet was born, a Board of 
‘Trade was organized to administer to the needs of 





‘Armley Hall, 1920's. 


the community. There was a need for a building 
large enough to hold meetings, socials, dances or 
church. So it was that in 1926, under chief car- 
penter Charlie Harvey, construction began on 
the community hall, on the site where it still 
stands. It was a much smaller building than that 
which is there today and had a kitchen attached 
to the south end. Barrel heaters, using three foot 
lengths of wood, provided the heat and one was 
used at each end of the hall. The kitchen was 
equipped and heated with a wood burning cook 
stove. Plenty of cupboards and a counter top, 
with windows in a horizontal position above 
them, gave light in the work area. Insulation was 
not used in those years and the kitchen was very 
cold in winter. A necessary part of the project 
was the two double seater outdoor privies built 
adjacent to the building. Manlius School trans 
ferred their Christmas concerts to the hall and the 
Drama group put on plays as fund raisers. A 
temporary stage was set up, curtains hung and 
realistic rooms created. It would be removed 
when the performance was over to make more 
room for other events. 

George Speedy put on shows for the public 
for many years. They were the old silent movies, 
all black and white, with the writing below the 
picture. He often had a comic section and the 
continuing serial brought patrons back regularly 
to see what happened to their favorite character. 
Because of fire regulations stating the use of a 
‘machine inside the hall was a hazard, a projection 
room was built on the northeast corner. His 
machine was run by a generator driven by a belt 
from the back wheel of his car that he would jack 
up. Many tricks were played on him by mis- 
chievious boys, full of ideas to create excitement. 
Some of his shows included Gracie Fields, Gene 
‘Autry or the Wild West type of entertainment. 
He travelled around the country in his Buick car 





putting on shows and often had dances following 
them. The Chisholm orchestra would provide the 
music, 

Electricity came to the hamlet in the early 30s, 
and the gas lamps used for lighting were 
exchanged for the more modern convenience. 

About 1938 an addition was added to the 
south end of the hall to enlarge it and the kitchen 
was moved to the southeast corner. A pass 
through was made for serving lunches and a 
permanent stage was added. 

1959 brought about the amalgamation of the 
‘Curling Club, Young Peoples Club and Board of 
Trade, forming the Community Club. Lorne 
McCullough was named President, Morgan 
Richards, Vice-President and Charles Morgan 
Jr., Secretary. Gordon Wallis was nominated as 
caretaker and was to receive $2 for each time he 
cleaned. They tried desperately to finance the 
building of a new hall but because of the cost, 
decided instead, to do renovations as needed. A 
coal and wood furnace was installed and placed 
at the north end, storing the coal in the former 
projection room. This arrangement lasted until 
1962. The kitchen was cold and in need of repair 
and more room was needed in the main hall, so 
another addition was joined on the north end. It 
contained furnace and storage room, main 
entrance, kitchen and small ladies’ room. The 
floor was improved, electric stove installed, cup- 
boards and shelves built in the kitchen. The fur- 
nace was converted to oil in 1966. 

In 1973, stacking chairs were purchased and 
the old original wooden benches were sold to 
Connaught Fair Board. By 1974, more renova 
tions were in progress with ladies’ and mens’ 
washrooms and coat rooms being constructed, 
one on each side of a reduced size stage. New 
tables were built in 1981 and in 1983 a fan was 
installed to circulate the heat. Heritage year, 
1985, saw a plaque placed in the hall in recogni- 
tion of the special year and dedicated to all those 
‘who have made a significant contribution to the 
hall over the past 60 years. Now in 1986, Armley 
Hall is one of only two left in the Connaught RM. 
Over the years hundreds of dances, concerts, 
drama, masquerades, box and pie socials, funer- 
als, weddings, showers, card games, poultry 
shows, fowl suppers, church services, teas and 
socials have been held. Meetings, suppers and 
teas are still enjoyed by people from a wide area 
who are able to use Armley Hall because volun- 
teers care. 











BANK OF MONTREAL 

There were five established banks in Tisdale 
between 1918 and 1921, Mutual agreements were 
made between them that no new branch could be 
opened in the trading area for at least five years. 
Business prospects looked good in the Armley 
area and as well the RM of Connaught was 
urging the bank to open a branch closer to the 
centre of their jurisdiction. Reports sent to head- 
quarters to substantiate a branch in Armley told 
of the farmers being for the most part English 
and Canadian, with some French speaking. They 
were presented as progressive, industrious and 
thrifty and many of them were original home- 
steaders of the land having been there for 15 or 20 
years. At the expiration of the agreement, Pat 
Hunter, the Tisdale manager, along with Charles 
Morley, quickly made their way to Armley and 
erected a “Bank of Montreal” sign on the front 
of Vince Zoboski’s store. Other banks went in 
different directions. 

The sub-agency at Armley was established to 
serve, not only the area of Armley, but Pontrilas, 
Carrot River, Zenon Park, Arborfield and Lea 
cross. It was never expected to develop as a 
permanent branch for most of its trade came 
from the east. They were obliged to deliver their 
grain to elevators at Armley which was the short 
‘est distance for them to travel. The railway, even 
in 1926, was rumoured to be considering a line 
from Eldersley to Arbortield. Hence, it was rea— 
sonable, pending this railway completion, to 
establish a bank at Armley as a temporary mea- 
sure. The bank in Tisdale had many customers in 
all of this north and east part of the district, and it 
was for the purpose of retaining these connec 
tions that the bank was established in Armley. 

Mr. Charles Morley, with an assistant, 
‘opened the Armley sub-agency in September 
1926 on a counter in the storage area at the rear of 
Zoboski’s General Store. It operated Tuesday 
and Wednesday each week from this location 
until it was moved to the lumberyard office. The 
trip from Tisdale each week was made by car over 
winding dirt trails when they were passable, and 
winter travel was on a mixed train going to 
Nipawin. All the accounts and papers of custom 
ers from the area north and northeast of Tisdale 
were moved to Armley. Somehow, during the 
time of the move, a shortage of I¢ appeared on 
the books and the teller, R. N. Hughes, was 
obliged to find it. After six weeks of checking, he 
found the mistake for which he was not responsi 
ble. Rules and regulations were set out that there 











were always to be two workers, the manager and 
a teller. They were equipped with a revolver for 
protection but always hoped they would never 
know if it operated. All money and important 
papers were carried in two locked suitcases. For 
the overnight stay, they had a room in the hotel 
and the locked suitcases were taken with them 
and carefully placed under the bed for safekeep- 
ing. One evening when things were very quiet, or 
could even be considered boring, C. Morley and 
R. N. (Casey) Hughes carrying the suitcases, 
walked north down the CPR tracks to spend the 
evening visiting at Walter Day’s. Mr. Hughes had 
been an employee of the Bank of Montreal at the 
Tisdale branch for a year before being appointed 
teller in Armley. His salary was $450 per year, 
but being considered a senior staff member, the 
move to Armley advanced his salary to $500. 
Receiving expenses for travel and lodging, this 
seemed like a lucrative position. After packing 
and locking suitcases, they would travel to 
Tisdale where someone would meet them with the 
Rose Valley money and documents. They would 
exchange the cases and continue by train to Rose 
where they would operate the sub-agency 
in the same manner as Armley. The last day 
of their week was spent back in the Tisdale 
branch of the bank completing the transactions 
as taken place at the respective sub-agencies. 

After a period of three weeks, Mr. Palmer's 
lumberyard office was erected and he allowed the 
Bank to use his office building free of rent for six 
months. Following that period there would be a 
charge of SIS per month. The building was of 
frame construction, well built and finished inside 
with plaster board and nicely decorated. Fixtures 
were supplied from Springside, of the Yorkton 
Branch, and met the requirements of a small 
country office. Counters, teller’s cage with 
wicket, work and storage area were available and 
was an advantage. The back room was used as a 
bedroom where workers could stay overnight. 
Mr. Morley owned an Aladdin lamp and it was 
used in the office. A large cash and book safe was 
received from the Perdue Branch. It arrived by 
train and was skidded over from the station and 
set up in the office. It had two doors on the front 
and a lower compartment was equipped with a 
time clock. This could be set for up to 72 hours 
and could not be opened before the time had 
expired. 

Business firms established in Armley were 
Anderson Grain Company; The Saskatchewan 
Wheat Pool Elevators Limited; V. F. Zoboski, F. 
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S. Morris and L. P. Hudon, general merchants; 
G. Nicklen, garage; W. Palmer, lumberyard; A. 
E. Nicklen, feed barn and William Arbour in the 
hotel. 

‘The interest rates were 8% charged on loans 
and 3% was paid on the minimum monthly bal- 
ance in the savings accounts. All cheques were 
required to have a 2¢ stamp on them. It was 
raised to 3¢ before the government was collecting 
enough money by other means to finance their 
departments and this practise was abandoned. 
There was a tremendous amount of grain hauled 
to Armley and the bank did a considerable busi- 
ness cashing cheques. With livestock and cream 
cheques as well, a healthy amount of money was 
handled by the agency. Every two weeks the 
ledgers had to be balanced and Mr. Hunter did 
not tolerate any discrepencies. 

In December, 1926 it was decided to give six 
days a week service at Armley until Jan. 15, 1927. 
If prospects warranted this service, it would con— 
tinue. So it was that May 16, 1927, Armley was 
made a self-accounting office. 

Mr. Charles Morley remained as Accoun- 
tant-in-Charge at Armley and moved into a 
house built by Charlie Harvey, eliminating all 
travel problems. Mr. Hughes then went to Rose 
Valley to work in that branch. A building to 
house the bank was erected on Main Street by 
Walter Palmer and rented to them, It was near to 
the office they had been using in the lumberyard. 
The safe was moved to the new building and the 
business flourished. Working at times with Mr. 
Morley were Paul Desaire, George Seville, Harry 
Miller, Percy Hemsworth and men by the name 
of Jones and Gamache. 

‘After a valuable service, the Bank of 
Montreal in Armley was closed Aug. 31, 1931. 
Books and records were transferred to the 
Tisdale Branch, Deposits and approved advances 
were taken over by the Canadian Bank of Com: 
merce in Ridgedale. The safe was sold to a 
Ridgedale resident and part of the building 
became a barber shop operated by Amy Hanna. 





ARMLEY CONSUMERS 
CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 

In the late 20’s a group of persons expressed 
the desire to form an association under the provi 
sions of the Co-operative Act. The corporate 
name chosed was “Armley Consumers Co-oper- 
ative Association, Limited’? formed on April 8, 
1929. The objective of the association was to 


establish and operate a business for procuring 
and selling supplies and rendering services of 
pecuniary value to consumers. 

A building on Lot 4, Block lin Armley hamlet 
vacated by Charles Haas, was obtained for the 
business. It was on the spot where Gordon Wallis 
operated the Armley Post Office for a number of 
years. Directors were appointed to manage the 
affairs of the association until successors could 
be appointed under the bylaws set up. The capital 
stock was to consist of 400 shares at $25 each, 
though it would seem from available information 
that this number was never reached. The rate of 
dividend on stock was limited to 6+. There were 
two employees receiving a total of $330 in wages. 

The Consumers Co-operative was short lived 
and was dissolved Oct. 10, 1933 in accordance 
with the Co-operative Act. 


ARMLEY CO-OPERATIVE 
ASSOCIATION 

In 1943, the community found themselves in 
the indisputable position of losing the only oper- 
ating general store in the hamlet. Banding 
together they held meetings and decided to form 
a Co-operative to buy the store and keep it open 
to serve the approximately 90 square mile trading. 
area. This was comprised of 110 farmers with an 
estimated 350 population. Three meetings were 
held with an average of 60 attending. At that 
time, a permit was required from the “Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board’. As well, about the only 
way of establishing a new retail outlet, was 
through the purchase of another trading business 
already in operation. This coincided with their 
plans and an application to form a Co-op Assn. 
was completed and forwarded to the proper 
authorities in Regina. It was incorporated Sept. 














‘Armley Consumers’ Co-op. 
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‘Armley Co-op Association. 
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20, 1943 with its objective being “purchasing, 
selling, exchanging and dealing in goods, wares 
and merchandise” Shares of $5 each were sold 
with a limit of 10 shares per person. By Dec. 31, 
1943, there was a total of 96 active members and 
$1590 paid on shares, 

The first president was Walter Day and Belle 
McCullough was engaged as manager. It was a 
thriving business for nearly 13 years, handling 
groceries, dry goods, hardware, flour and feeds, 
coal and twine. There was also a gas pump just 
outside the front door. Memberships rose to a 
high of 189 in 1955 but less were active due to a 
decline in rural population and the easy 
accessability to larger centres. Inactive members 
requested payment of their equities and the 
financial position of the association would not 
permit this to be done. As a result, a properly 
called meeting of the members voted on April Il, 
1956 to amalgamate with the Tisdale Co-oper~ 
ative Association. The resolution was registered 
with the registrar on April 27, 1956 and the 
Tisdale Co-op agreed to accept all the assets and 
to assume all liabilities of the Armley Co-op 
‘Assn. Gordon Manton and George Breadner 
‘were appointed to the Tisdale Board of Directors 
as representatives from Armley. 

During the years the association had been in 
existence, total sales amounted to $522,509 with 
a total savings of $19,261. Some of the managers 
were Belle McCullough, Don Bethune, W. J. 
Gray, Sam Green, Ralph Craig and Abe Friesen. 

‘The Co-op store began in Armley in 1943 and 
in the following years a group of women inter- 
ested in Co-operative principles were formed. 
‘They were known as the Ladies’ Co-op Guild. A 
provincial organization supplied educational 
materials and programs. 

They sponsored community activities, raising 
funds to send youth to Co-op schools. 

Ladies remembered as being active were Belle 
and Lucille McCullough, Marguerite Breadner, 
Estella Day, Flora Bethune, Gertrude Badger, 
Ethel Hayward, Olive and Jean Wallis, Janet 
Jones and Caroline Ready 

When membership declined and amalgama- 
tion took place, the group disbanded. 


PUFFED WHEAT FACTORY 

In the late 30’s, Frank Kasun, a man with an 
mnovative mind, was operating a general store 
on the Armley main street. On an impulse, he 
made a decision to start a Puffed Wheat Factory 
in the old two storey cottage roof home once 








occupied by the Murray Wilson and Jake Wassill 
families. Walter Spilski, a skilled blacksmith in 
town, was engaged to manufacture a tank, other- 
wise known as a gun, with a pressure gauge 
suitable for the operation. Made of heavy metal, 
the oblong or tear-drop shaped gun had a flat 
end to accommodate a tightly sealed door. When 
heat was applied, the pressure in the gun could be 
raised, sufficiently to puff the wheat. This first 
‘gun was not considered safe when it was dis- 
covered the door seal inferior and the metal too 
light. Frank was able to get a second one made in 
Saskatoon at John East Ironworks. Bill Oliver 
made the necessary renovations to the building 
and Bruce Pomeroy who did a good deal of the 
constructing, was hired to oversee the operation. 
‘The machine was bolted solidly to the upper floor 
close to the stairwell. A metal shoot was placed 
on the stairs leading to the holding bin at the 
bottom. Durham wheat was obtained from Run- 
ciman. A quantity of wheat with a measure of 
water was placed in the gun, the door tightly 
closed and the heat was applied. As the pressure 
in the gun rose to maximum, the wheat would 
swell in readiness for its escape. At the appointed 
time, the gun was aimed down the stairs, the door 
manually tripped, and with an emphatic boom 
resembling a small explosion, the puffed wheat 
landed forcefully in the bin on the lower floor. 
The next step was packaging it into bushel size 
bags to be delivered to the general stores in the 
surrounding districts. Frank employed Walter 
Bensen to make the deliveries, selling it for 25¢ or 
35¢ per bag. 

There was no recipe for a successful business. 
It was simply an experiment, perfected by trial 
and error and was not without its problems. If 
the pressure was too low when the load was 
emptied, the kernels did not pop. If the heat was 
excessive, the smell of burnt grain permeated the 
air and the unsightly black kernels found their 
‘way in to the holding bin. 

‘Occasionally a few wild oats would find their 
‘way into the popping machine and thence into the 
bags ready for sale. If it was noticed in time, it 
would be retrieved before ending up well chewed 
and deposited on the side of a plate. The repeated 
explosions blew out many of the windows and 
left walls and partitions not always united. 

‘A story is told of the testing of the machine 
before it was put into use. The factory was @ 
major attraction and numerous curious people 
watched its progress. Knowing it could be a risky 
plan to have such an audience, a sign was posted 








declaring the site off limits to visitors, it being 
testing day. Bill Oliver was asked to render this 
service, being told to trip the door when the 
desired pressure was reached. After what seemed 
like an endless time, Joe Sorrell, fearing for Bill’s 
safety, decided to investigate. He approached the 
building and opened the door. At the exact same 
time, Bill tripped the machines door and the 
ensuing concussion forced the house door to slam 
shut, sending Joe flying backwards into a snow 
bank. Finding himself in this awkward position, 
he hastily picked himself up and made his way 
home. In the escapade, Joe’s pipe was lost in the 
snow but the tell-tale item was recovered and Bill 
returned it to him a day later. 


YOUR NAME 

It-came from your father, 

It was all he had to give, 

So it’s yours to use and cherish, 

As long as you may live. 

Ifyou lose the watch he gave you 

It can always be replaced, 

But a black mark on your name, son, 
Can never be erased. 

It was clean the day you took it, 
And a worthy name to bear, 

‘When I got it from my father, 
‘There was no dishonor there. 

So make sure you guard it wisely + 
‘After all is said and done, 

You'll be glad the name is spotless 
When you give it to your son. 
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It was an expensive adventure and was ham- 
pered by the fact that several other enterprising 
entrepreneurs followed his lead and established a 
business of their own, Frank then diversified his 
operation to include a sweetened confection uti 
lizing the puffed wheat. It was packaged in small 
cellophane bags and distributed along with the 
puffed wheat. With the inclusion of the 
sweetened product, a portion of the initial cost of 
the factory was recovered. It is said Walter 
Bensen had reported good sales reaching as high 
as $16 in one days trip. Larger companies began 
to infringe on the private business ventures. Their 
more efficient machines made prices too com- 
petitive and it brought about the closure of the 
Ammley Puffed Wheat Factory. 








MAKING FRIENDS 

If nobody smiled and nobody cheered and 
nobody helped us along 

If cach, every minute looked after himself 

‘And the good things all went to the strong 

If nobody cared just a little for you and nobody 
thought about, me 

‘And we stood all alone in the battle of life, 

what a dreary old world this would be. 

Oh if I were as rich as the richest on earth and 
strong as the strongest that lives, 

yet never we knew the delights and the charm 

(Of the smile which the other man gives 

If kindness were never a part of our lives 

Though we owned all the land we could see 

And friendship meant nothing at all to us here 

What a dreary old world this would be. 

Life is as sweet as the friends we have made 

‘And the things which in common we share 

We want to live on not because of ourselves 

But because of the people who care 

It’s the giving and doing for somebody else 

On that all life's splendor depends 

And the joy of the world when you've summed 
itall up 

Is found in the making of friends. 











Early tractor. 


A Farmer is a Man Who: 

— Can tear apart a tractor and put it back 
together without looking at the manual but can’t 
fix a toaster without having 27 parts left over. 

— Can remember the day he bought his 
favorite cow, and every calf she’s ever had but 
can’t remember his wife’s birthday. 

— Can follow the most intricate set of direc- 
tions to an equipment sale but can’t find his way 
to the laundry basket. 

— Will spend an hour swatting every fly in 
his tractor cab but can’t find the time to haul the 
window screens down from the rafters in the 
shop. 

— Can spot a coyote in his pasture at two 
miles but can’t see the garbage bag sitting beside 
the back door. 

— Will spend hours playing football with the 
kids in a muddy yard but mysteriously vanishes at 
bath time. 








Early transportation 


— Hasn’t got the time to fill out the calf 
book for four days and then expects his wife to 
have all the paperwork up to date. 

— Hears his wife mention fertilizing the lawn 
so he backs the tractor and spreader into the yard 
and gives it a shot on the way to the field. 

— Complains that his wife can’t drive the 
tractor in a straight line then takes the mirror off 
the truck backing alongside the hay stack. 

— Insists that his truck be refuelled every 
time it’s used but always brings his wife's car 
home with an empty tank. 

— Volunteers his wife to help on a phoning 
committee the day she has a bake sale at the 
church, a PTA meeting and two kids down with 
the flu. 

— But we still love them. 





Field Queen and truck belonging to alfalfa dehydrating plant. 
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Alfaifa dehydrating plant 


Agriculture 


Our forefathers began clearing the land with 
the axe and grub hoe. They had courage, deter- 
mination and ingenuity. They were at the mercy 
of the weather, fluctuating prices and often had 
very little money. Some were forced to leave the 
land but many stayed. Now, in the 80°s, farmers 
are in a cost, price squeeze. Though we don’t 
have the hard physical work of our forefathers, 
mental stress levels are very high. However, now 
asin years past, farmers look forward with opti 
mism, After allthis is “next year country”. 
To those who came before us we pay tribute. 

‘Thank you, you laid the foundation well. 








Pioughing match held in conjunction with Connaught Fait L 
1o:C. F. Wegmiller, Daddy Hall, Fred Dance, 





‘Stooks on C. Morgan farm, 
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Load ot hay. 





‘James Caskey breaking land, 





‘Cutting grain with three oxen on binder, 1912. 








Horse driven threshing machine. 


‘Seeding on the Wrigley farm, 
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Clare Kendrick hauling grain, Elda and Sterling beside 
‘wagon 








‘Three horses on sulky plow at Alichin farm. John Hayward's portable grain cleaner. 


‘Steam engine and two breaking plows. L to R: Angus Phoe— 
nix, Arold Clayton, Harold Marsonette, Walter Clayton, Paul 
Sehwager, George Clayton on water wagon, 1996 ert Staples on 21 Massey Combine in 1944, 
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‘Breaking with four horses and 20-inch plow on John Hay- ‘Roy Harrower's tractor and wagon, 1998, 
ward Sr. farm. 





Bill Breadner on cat, Aubrey Lloyd on tractor, others Ear! Reid combining in 1959, 





Rounding up the harvest at Vern Harrower's 
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Bl Cove on cable woeder. 


dim Rowell hauling water. Gienn baling hay on the Swanson farm, 








Applying Anhydrous fertilizer. 


Kelvin Manton seeding with discers. 





Don Moat spreading dry fertilizer. 


Making a wide sweep. 





Bruce Bird weed spraying with spray coupe. Baling with round baler on Boxall farm, 


2” 











Ed Moffat miking 


Charlie Morgan sawing ice. Graham Paige car in back~ 
‘ground. 





Bill Marshal's bee yard. 





Jee cutting by hand. Harry McCorriston's fully automated grain drying system. 
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First semi load of honey from Frank Pearse Honey Farm, Wood hauling 
1953, 





‘ail spraying 








Wood sawing. Lo R: Bill White, John Hainstock, Billy Brace, 
Henry Hainstock, Garner Bensan, Ed Clay. Hunt Brothers’ saw mill, Tom Hunt sharpening saw. 
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‘Sam Porter ang his team. 





Bob Wallis going to meet the mall at CNR siding, 1943. 
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Walter Clayton outfit, 1946. 


Toboggan ride. L to R: Audrey Shields, Darlene Walecke, 
Shirley Shields, Bernice Walecke, Ronald Shields, early 
40's, 


«Jones family in 1928 truck 


Wiliam James Manton family Model T Ford in ow, N. VanBlaricum, 
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Mr. Morgan in 888 Chev. Standing to R Charlie, Clara anc 
Mrs, Morgan 





‘South of Siver Stroam road, 1958 








Homestead home of A. J. (Daddy) Hall, NW 14-47-14, 
housed homestoaders before their own homes were built 
‘The house sill stands on Norm Pearse's farm. 





CChartie Morgan Sr., early 20's 





Perkin Store and Post Office (1916-90) served the area 
(Other stores were Turner's (1915-25), Smith's (ate 30's-mid 
40's). They provided necessities for aur pioneers. 





Pioneer home of R. D. Caskey, NE 5-48-14-W2, taken in 
1968, 


Homestead shack, Al and Ken Ramsden. 





Edwin Allohin and is father, Arthur. 
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Foy Nickien feeding pigs around 1913, 


Honey Production 

Beekeepers have been in the area for many 
years with Frank Pearse and Roy Duff, the first, 
ones, 

Packages of bees were first sent up from 
California on the train. There was some winter- 
ing done then in single box hives in root cellars. 
After the beekeeper put the hives in there, it was 
mainly left up to Mother Nature to see whether 
they made it through the winter. In later years the 
beekeeper himself would take a truck to Califor- 
nia or Texas and bring back his own bees. The 
yearly trip to California is still made but is now 
mainly for about half the operation or to com- 
pensate for loss in wintering, which is done out- 
doors as well as indoors. The two box hives are 
fed a sugar syrup in the fall, wrapped in 
fiberglass insulation or stored in an insulated 
building which is heated and ventilated with fans. 

In the early years clover and wild flowers were 














the main source of nectar for honey. Now there 
are many floral sources, rapeseed, clover and 
alfalfa in the hot weather. Bees only work when 
the sun shines. Bears and skunks can cause great 
havoc in a bee yard. 

Many things have changed since the early 
days but the basics remain the same and itis still a 
sweet business. 

Another kind of bee in the area is the leaf 
cutter which is used to pollinate alfalfa being 
grown for seed. 














HOMESTEADERS 

Note: information about these pioneers found in the archives. 
Abbott: Arthur J Davies: Richard 

‘Abbott: Ernest L. ay’ Joe 

Albert: Conrad Day: Robert 

Alexander: Arthue K. Dean: Aled 

‘Alexander: Hearne J Demal: Henry 

Alexander: Kelso Demuth: Albert 

Asten: Thomas R. Dodd: Wiliam 

‘Atkinson: Thomas W. Dorrington: Arthur Albert 
Bates: Walter Henry Duncan: William George 
Bassingthwaite: Peter Dykeman: Gerard 

Bailey: Joseph Eastman: Gordon Carson 
Bell; William Archibald Farr: Stewart 

Bishop: Joseph Fincher: William Thomas 
Burmeister: Carl Finder: Herman Charles 
Burmeister: Max Fullerton: Robert W. 
Burmeister: Richard George: Milton 

Boswell: Ait Glendenning: Sidney George 
Boswell: James Goodall: John 

Carine: Mrs. Margaret Gordon: Robert A. 
Carine: William Henry Green: Ernest Arthur 
Coliaghan; Timothy D, Halford: Albert E. 

Conor: Ward L Haveland: Albert 
Coopstick: Samuel Hill: George B. 

‘Curphey: Gerald E. Hill: Lloyd Irvin 

(Cutlffe: Edmund P. Hill: William # 

Dahl: John Holland; Arthur George 
Dance: Edward Homer: Walter Henry 


sim, Mr. Swanson and Tibbie with Doo-Mare. 
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Horner: Edwin Randall: Alber F. 





Humphrey: Thomas Ravenor: Archur 
Irving: Henry A. Ray: Francis 

living: Neil Richmond: John 
James: Hirman Ross: Alfred 

Johnson: Alexander Vietor Russell: Mrs. W 

Jones: Edward Rutledge: Earle 

Tones: Hedley Victor Salbera: Edwin 

Jones: James Reginald Sauder: E. Henry and Marie 
King: Thomas Frederick Schamehorn: George 
King: James Albert, Sehamehorn: Nathan 
Kruchowski: Max Schildrode: Christopher 
Lagasse: Fred Scheidt Peter F. 
Landes: Charles Seekins: James Thomas 
Logan: Arthur Lawson Shawl: Samuel W 

Lee: John Shoopman: Earl 

Little: Hugh Wendham = Small: 1 W. 

Lombard: Marie EA. Smith: Aubrey L 
Manning: Arthur John Smith: Edgar Leslie 
Mansley: Arthur mith: Rutherford B. 
Mansley: Stephen Smith: William 
MeCabe: Joseph R. Socby: John Micheal 


McColl: Allen MeDougall Sparks: Clyde R. 
“MeDougall: William Francis Spooner: Frank 








MeDowell: Arthur T, Steele: Robert 
MeDowell: John A.E, Sylvester: George 
McFarlane: G. W Taylor: Thomas 
Meredith: Robert Fitz Timmons: Samuel 
Miljure: George Todd: James 

Millers Eugene Teiffe: Edward Allison 
Minniken: Sidney J Teiffe: Leonard L. 
Mold: John W. Tulloch: R. O. 

Morrell: James Underhill: James Trian 
Moore: William M. Wakelam: William M. 
Morgan: Job H. Walker: Frederick Alford 
Mould: Stanley 1. Wall Frank 
Neiderhouser: Henry T. Wall John Alexander 
O'Connor: Vo Wall: Thomas William 
O'Hara: Robert Wallington: Joh 
Orton: Frank Ward: William S. 
Parker: Joba, ‘Warren: Richard 
Paterson: Charles Whelan: W. F. 
Paulson: Eraest J Weidnan: Millard H. 
eter: William C. ‘Whitlock: Walter 


Phair: Alexander Hamilton Wyatt: Alfred Edward 





Wiliam McRae's stallion used as sire in the district. 
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Transportation and Communication 


‘The Canadian Pacific was forging ahead with 
their fines and on June 1, 1875 construction began 
on the main line at Fort William, Ont. In the 
spring of 1882, construction began across the 
prairies and the first train arrived in Regina Aug. 
23 of that year. Gradually it reached out like 
surface roots to draw the richness from the 
prairie soil. By degrees it moved northward and 
the line from Sheho to Nipawin over the Tisdale 
subdivision was finally on the agenda for con 
struction. Men had to map and survey many 
thousands of kilometres of wilderness. Most of 
the work of building the grade was done with 
horses using fresnos. It was a slow process as 
many yards of dirt needed to be put in place to 
construct a level track. Where there was a lot of 
fill needed, an elevating grader and dump wagons 
were used. A lot of private outfits were 
employed, moving along as the work progressed. 
A good many of the workers were immigrants 
from Europe. A camp was set up to the east of the 
track at the point where Highway 335 now 
crosses. Large tents were set up for cooking and 
cating in, and one was used for sleeping quarters. 

Horses were tied out and local farmers were able 
to sell hay and produce to the workers. When a 
distance of grade was completed, the engine 
slowly pushed along the rail cars loaded with the 
materials for laying the track. The ties were car- 
ried on a flat car and a conveyor chain took them 
to the front of the car where men lowered them 
onto the grade. In the same manner the steel was 
put in place with men using tongs for lowering it 
onto the ties. The steel was bolted together and 
nailed in place so the cars could move over them 

A group of men behind the cars, were completing 
the nailing with four spikes in each tie, one on 
each side of both rails. Because of the large crew 
of men, the cars were pushed along quite steadily. 

It was the duty of one crew to bolt the fish plates 
holding the rails together. When it became dark, 
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you would see men with pans of burning oil to 
light the work area for those doing the nailing. 
The front crew used the lights from the engine. 
Several bridges crossing creeks or the Leather 
and Carrot Rivers had to be put in place before 
the line could continue. There were many 
stretches of straight track and the curves had to 
be very gentle for the train to travel at a good 
speed. 

‘A hand car, pumped by hand was used as the 
tracks were being laid. One road boss had a three 
wheeled hand car that he used to inspect the 
track. In the early years, the tracks were checked 
before each train went through. 

Bunk houses were spotted at a siding and a 
hand car was used to transport the tampers from 
their bunk houses to their work. A grav‘ 
followed closely behind the one bringin; 
tracks and ties, completing each section as they 
went along. Section men’s housing was estab- 
lished in various small villages, presumably a 
home for the foreman. These remained for many 
years before they were removed and the section 
‘men were based in larger centres. Now railway 
trucks travel the highways and deliver jiggers, 
almost directly where they will be used to patrol a 
section of track only accessible by this method. 
Motorized jiggers replaced the first hand pumped 
‘ones and they were equipped with a roof, cover- 
ing the men from the sun. Section men, main- 
taining the tracks, used the jiggers exclusively as 
they checked for flaws and did repair work when 
it became necessary. 

The railroad took the responsibility of estab- 
lishing railroad stations at intervals, knowing thi 
was farming area. They felt towns would grow up 
around them and farmers could haul grain a 
shorter distance. In fact a few small towns actu~ 
ally moved to a new location to be near the trains. 
The line through Armley was put into operation 
on Nov. 28, 1924. In anticipation of the train 























First station on GP in Armley, a converted boxcar. 


service, business ventures had already begun to 
take shape. A new rail line meant prosperity and 
growth. 

The first station house was a converted box 
car with a portion used for an office and the 
remainder for freight. Everyone had to meet the 
train if you were expecting parcels to come that 
way as there was no agent to begin with. George 
Dressler was the first one appointed as an oper- 
ator in Armley. Torpedos or flares were used a 
half mile or more away to signal a train already 
stopped in small towns or coming from the 
opposite direction. This was used before the 
sophisticated systems of signals, radios, etc. 
came into being. 

The 1925 timetable shows a service of a mixed 
train requiring Il hours to complete the 132 mile 
run. This train went northward on Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday returning on the opposite 
days. Mr. Bill Hunter became the agent in 1926. It 
was exciting news when word was received that a 
permanent station would be constructed in 
Armley and Codette. The location and size of 
stations was determined by the size of the com- 
munity and the volume of business offered. In 
some instances, living quarters were provided 
and this was the case in Armley. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hunter and two boys moved 
into the station in 1928. By 1934, this was a full 
passenger train and by 1952, the train had become 
a daily service with a slightly accelerated sched- 
ule. Express wagons wheeled the baggage to the 
baggage cars and often were piled high with 
parcels, cans of cream or crates of eggs. At times, 
freight trains roared right on through town and 
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on their return would be loaded with grain. The 
uphill grade, stretching for nearly two miles 
through the hamlet, made them hesitant to stop 
for instructions. The agents had a large hoop that 
they could attach a message to and hold it for the 
conductor or brake man to reach. He would put 
his arm through it, remove the message and 
throw it down to be used over again. 


CPR passenger train at Armley, 1928. 


‘The railways also built telegraph lines to send 
messages from one station to another. In 
emergencies, the telegraph operator could wire 
for help or send important messages. The agent 
was often in a room where the gentle tap, tap, tap 
of the telegraph wires sang their own’ kind of 
magic. 

‘Newspapers and letters now arrived in a few 
days rather than weeks. Mail sorting was done on 
the train while travelling, bringing bags of mail 
for the post office very quickly from one place to 
the other. The CPR discontinued carrying mail to 
Armley in 1959, 

Harvest excursions came from the east each 
fall to. provide men for stooking and threshing, 
returning them back home when the work was 
completed. Special trains were put on for extra 
spectators to attend Nipawin Dog Derby or 
hockey games in Tisdale or Nipawin. In the 
depression years of the 30°s, freight trains would 
be loaded with desperate men riding the rails in 
search of work. You could see the riders on the 
top or standing in open boxcar doorways, drift- 
ing back and forth across the country in their 
fruitless efforts. 

In the post-war years the railways were faced 
with a serious problem. Better highways had been 
built right across the country. People were now 
taking their cars instead of travelling by train 
The stiff competition for traffic was the toughest 
challenge the railways ever had to face. Effective 
with the timetable for April 29, 1956, the Armley 
service reverted to a mixed train, though remain- 





ing daily, except Sunday. In the early 1960's the 
mixed train too ceased to travel north to Nipawin 
and it became a freight train only. 

Diesel engines replaced the steam locomotives 
late in the 1950's and the coal car along with the 
nostalgic smell were removed. The last steam 
locomotive on CP Rails pulled into Montreal 
Nov. 6, 1960. The passenger cars in the pre-diesel 
era were all heated by steam. If such a car was on 
a mixed train where freight cars intervened 
between the locomotive and the passenger car, 
the car used its own heater for the purpose. 

The railways changed the lives of many of the 
western settlers, Once the line opened, the farm~ 
15 could use the trains to ship their produce to 
market. Eggs, cream, meat and grain were all 
shipped for the much needed dollar. The CPR 
constructed stock yards at the southern ex- 
tremities of the town. A building housing the 
scales was at the base of the unloading shoot and 
records were tallied before the animals continued 
out to the holding area. Fridays were set aside for 
buying livestock and this was a busy day. They 
could be transported quickly by train to Win- 
nipeg for slaughter. Mr. Walter Day bought live~ 
stock for the Pool for a good number of years. 

Everyone seemed to have a habit of meeting 
the train. Now, we wonder what was so signifi 
cant about seeing the train arrive 

There was an indescribable aura around the 
whole event. Numerous people were just curious 
to see who came and who boarded, what was sent 
and what arrived to be put on the baggage wagon 
and deposited in the large storage sheds. If it was 
too cold, there was a large waiting room with 
benches all around the outside where you could 
wait in comfort. There could be a tank of water 
to be dumped in the well for drinking water for 
the residents of the town, Tt was always a sur- 
prise. You would never know what you missed if 
you weren’t there to see for yourself. 

Buses, cars and huge trucks began to move 
goods more quickly over much improved roads. 
The days of the passenger train were over, the 
mail came by truck after 1959 and in 1960 the 
station was closed as well. After 35 years of 
service it was a dismal day when the announce- 
ment was heard. The station was sold to Jack 
Wrigley who dismantled it and built a home. 

Names of agents who were at Armley were — 
George Dressler, appointment to 1926; 1926-1939 
Bill Hunter; 1939-1948 Cliff Carrick; 1948-1951 
Harold Roe; 1951-1954 Dick Wingfield; 1954-1957 
Roy Grieves. Ed Longstaff, Don Tweidt and 
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Rick Basler spent periods of time as agents, 
though years are not known. 

One of the Canadian National’s most impor- 
tant tasks during the 1920’s was to move Cana~ 
dian grain from the Prairies to the large seaports. 
The track from the west through Melfort to 
Ridgedale was laid in October, 1920, and the first 
passenger train arrived in October, 1921. For 
three years Ridgedale was a major shipping 
point, being the end of the steel. Grain was 
hauled from the north and east to one of the four 
elevators located there and the town contained 
most of the necessary business places as well. The 
building of a rail grade was continued in a north 
easterly direction from Ridgedale, with the 
intention of reaching Nipawin before the opposi- 
tion CPR could build and capture the trade in 
that area, The grading was all done with horses 
and fresnos or slips, completing several miles. It 
crossed the Van Blaricum, Richards, Ramsden, a 
corner of Dufords, just east of Manlius School, 
through Sissons, terminating on the quarter 
owned by Phil Bokenham. The idea of getting to 
Nipawin was abandoned then and the steel was 
never laid beyond Ridgedale. 

As more land became productive through the 
famous Carrot River Valley, it became apparent 
that rail service to the north east could be a 
profitable venture. Surveying began from 
Ridgedale to Carrot River in 1928 and continued 
for a couple of years with work on the grade 
progressing as the maps and directions were laid 
out. Caterpillars were used on the elevating gra~ 
ders with dump wagons hauled by horses. 
Culverts were constructed of 12 by 12 timbers 
hauled with a truck and trailer. Once the track 














was in place, many cars of gravel were carried, 
dumped and spread. It was all tamped into place 
and levelled by men with shovels. Early in 1931 a 








mixed train began on a regular schedule. A con 
verted boxcar was placed at Armley Siding, 
equipped with a coal stove for use in the winter. 
Outside bathrooms remained for the duration of 
the shelter. Many passengers travelled from the 
north and east, disembarked at the siding and 
were transported to the Armley hamlet, often by 
horses, to catch the CPR going south to Tisdale 
or north to Nipawin. Freight was carried, and 
people could pick it up when the train arrived. 

A tremendous number of passengers boarde 
and arrived by CNR over the years. Thousands of 
pounds of freight made their way to the box car 
station for the convenience of area people. The 
name was changed to Nicklen Siding April, 1952 
and then in 1960, the CNR decided it had outlived 
its usefulness and the valuable old box car was 
closed and removed from the site. 








TELEPHONES 

In 1908, Public Telephone System was inau- 
gurated in’ Saskatchewan which facilitated the 
creation of Co-operative Telephone Companies 
who would finance and operate the rural tel 
phone systems, A telephone act of 1913 and 
revised in 1916 allowed such companies to finance 
construction by the sale of debentures, with 
funds for repayment to be raised by a flat levy per 
acre of land imposed through the Rural Munici- 
palities. It was during this time that Connaught 
Rural Telephone Company was formed. 

There were a limited number of telephones in 
Tisdale and a unique system of using barbed 
wire, strung on fence posts, did provide some 
settlers with a line of communication during part 
of the year. A group of interested people in the 
Forester area met in the early part of 1917 to 
discuss the formation of a Rural Company. One 
hundred shares were sold at $5 each making a 
total of $500 capital in the company. On July 9, 
1917, the Connaught Rural Telephone Company 
was incorporated under the act respecting com- 
panies. The head office was at Tisdale. Hugh 
Jones was elected as President and J. H. Cronin 
was named as Secretary. At the time of formation 
there were under 50 subscribers. With money 
available, new lines were constructed each year 
according to the applications received for phone 
installations. Wm. Hogg had the contract for 
construction of lines at $20 per mile for many 
years. Lines were spreading out like surface roots 
4s settlement progressed, so debentures were sold 
to finance construction. By 1919, phones were 





being installed in Silver Stream and Leacross 
areas. A Telephone exchange building was 
‘opened in Tisdale in 1921 and the voice of central 
became familiar to many. Party lines connected 
farm homes with six to nine phones on each line. 
Each phone had its own call number — a number 
of long and short rings. The phones were long 
boxes with protruding mouth piece and crank on 
the side. Power for voice transmission was pro- 
vided by two I¥/ volt A telephone batteries, 
which required replacement in each phone nearly 
every year. For announcements there was a gen- 
eral long ring which brought every rural sub- 
scriber within earshot running to get the news. 
In the exchange each girl had her own board, 
a square box with an intricate system of keys, 
buttons, wires and plugs. Some had lights, bells 
or buzzers. The operator sat before her board, 
‘wearing a head piece that in later years contained 
a device allowing her both to speak and hear. 
Some rural companies in early days were served 
by a single operator with a single switchboard 





‘Alex MeNair doing telephone repair work, 1943, 
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and often in their home. She would carry on with 
her own housework because subscribers were few 
and a buzzer would summon her when a key 
dropped for an incoming call. In those early years 
the yearly rental fee was as low as $5. The direc 
tors named at the annual meetings from the sub- 
scribers received a small remuneration for their 
services and the secretary's salary in 1936 was 
$275 per annum. 

By 1952, there was talk of a dial system, and 
by the end of 1954 it had been installed. This 
replaced the practise of going through central 
that had been used since pioneer days. The 
annual meeting in 1964 was told that more than 
8000 long distance calls were made in 1963. 

‘A change under consideration in 1964 was the 
“Loop” system, a plan of improved telecom- 
munications, and by 1966 it was in operation. 
With the changeover, subscribers had to learn 
how to use the more complicated system. The 
government purchased the older phones for S10. 
‘When a new plan of buried cable was announced 


‘Tucorporation of Rural Celephone Company 
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there was also talk of amalgamation with Sas- 
katchewan Telecommunications. After a second 
vote, the Connaught Rural Telephone Company 
was assimilated by Sask. Tel, July 28, 1977. It was 
a move to centralize service in the province. On 
‘Aug. 31, 1977, the final directors meeting was 
held, the company was dissolved and the assets 
sold. At that time there was 192 subscribers. 
Linemen over the years were Wm. Hogg, Alex 
MeNair, Mac Freeborn and Fred Harrison. 

Modernizing with buried cable was done i 
1981 and the familiar miles of poles were 
removed. Progress came again in 1986 with con- 
struction beginning on private phone lines. Gone 
will be the days of “‘rubbering” on the party line, 
as one so humerously put it — a good way to put 
in time on those cold winter days. 

Yes, the ways of the rural telephone com- 
panies are fading from memory. The dial system, 
which replaced those boxes, is a marvel of scien 
tific achievement but secretly a few of the older 
‘generation hesitantly admit to missing ““Central”” 
and her general ring. 
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Laurence and Don Moffat with black timber wolf shot on farm 


Inthe late 50's, 





Russell Burns with lynx and other pets. 





1986. 





LLto Ri Jim and Bert Staples and Sturdee Nicklen after a trip 
to Fishing Lake, 1957. ‘bear shot by Fred Berry 
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Sports and Recreation 


Skating Rink 

Entertainment in the form of sports has 
always had a large and enthusiastic following. In 
pioneer times, young people and adults were in 
the habit of creating their own fun. Skating took 
place on many sloughs, frozen over after a spring 





Slough hockey. L to Ri: Jim Swanson, Walter and Harold 
White, Tibbie Swanson, Ken, Ray, Edith and Sheriotte 
White 


thaw or in the fall before the snow fall covered 
them. Large patches of ice were cleared on sev- 
eral of the blinds along the Carrot River and 
many skating parties and hockey games were 
played there. As more settlers came to the area, 
numbers of young people increased and by their 
ingenuity, a rink was made on an open flat area 
by Richards Creek around 1931. Lined on the 
perimeter by banks of snow, the energetic group 
hauled water up the banks by the pail full to flood 
an area large enough for skating or hockey. It 
took many hands, making many trips to com- 
plete the surface before it could be put to use. 
They held hockey practices and engaged in a 
competitive game with Leacross on that rink. 
With easy access to wood, there was often a 
bonfire which provided heat and light if a skating 
party were planned for the evening. 
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Ifthe years have not faded the memory to the 
state of being defective, we can record the year as 
1932, when a rink was built on the CPR grounds. 
It was on the east side of the tracks and to the 
north of the trail leading to the station. Walter 
Palmer had the lumberyard in Armley, and he 
and Joe Sorrell organized the building of the 
rink. A fairly high fence was erected around three 
sides, with the east side lower where spectators 
could view the activities. A shed was moved in 
from the country and was placed part way along 
this side too, where skates could be put on or 
removed in comfort. A barrel heater using wood, 
provided the heat. The building was divided into 
‘two rooms with the heater placed in the partition 
so the warmth reached both areas. When hockey 
games were played each team had their own 
change room. Water was hauled by two or three 
large water tanks from any available source. 
‘There was no power so lanterns were used for any 
evening skating. Caretaking, at various times, 
was done by Mab Severson, Joe Kerr or Bill 
Harrower. 

The CPR were not entirely happy for too long 
with all the activity so close at hand, so after a 
few years the rink was moved to the east side of 
the road leading to the hamlet. After a snow- 
storm, the snow had to be shovelled by hand over 
the boards. The high banks made an ideal grand- 
stand where games could be watched. Winter 
entertainment always included a Carnival with 
races for all ages, costumes, clowns for hilarity 
and games of broomball. Electricity was avail 
able but the rink was not well enough lit for night 
hockey games. There was plenty of public skating 
and broomball. Skating fees for some of those 
years were set at $5 for adults. 

A hockey team was organized in the area with 
some of the players being Les Kilgore, Dr. 
Bigelow, Morgan Richards, Weldon Hanna, 
Carman Dymond, Roy Harrower, Charlie 

















‘Armley hockey team, 983. Lto R: Morgan Richards,-Howard Davis, Walter Morgan (goal), Mab Severson, Bert Staples, Joe 
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Thomas, Bert and Jim Staples, Walter Morgan, 
Mab Severson, Joe Kerr, Bruce Moffat, John 
Hayward, Howard Davis and Sterling Kendrick. 

A league was formed including Leacross, Carlea, 
Ridgedale and Armley. Weekend tournaments 
were held in each centre, with games played dur. 

ing daylight hours, although Ridgedale rink was 
equipped with lighting for night games. On one 
‘occasion, part of the team coming from Codette 
for a tournament, travelled by dog team. Travel 
‘was all done by horses and sleigh, at times driven 
by some of the players or at times by Wilfred 
Duford. It was fortunate if nine players were 
available to go to the game so it was a test of 
endurance and skill. Felt pads from horse collars 
or the reliable Eaton’s catalogue were used for 
shinpads before the proper ones were available 
and affordable. The sticks were expensive so 
were patched and glued to make last for several 
seasons, Two of the referees remembered were 
Jack Widner (known as Jack the Barber) and Joe 
Sorrell. Joe was not skilful on skates but was 
more than willing to help, so would referee in his 
felt boots. Probably by todays standards, some 
very unorthodox rules and regulations were used 
at the games. The slapshot had not come into 
being, but a kick shot was used for a short time 
before it was considered too dangerous because 
of the speed it travelled. With temperatures in the 
minus 30 degree range one winter, the team 





entered a tournament at Carlea. They were the 
only team brave enough to face the elements and 
found it crisp making the change to hockey gear 
in readiness for their game against the home 
team. When they went onto the ice, they tied 
handkerchiefs over their faces to lessen the 
amount of frosty air reaching their lungs. The 
‘game score has faded into oblivion but the mem- 
ory of the cold is vivid yet. 

As time passed, another group of hockey 
players emerged. These included Ray and Harold 
White, Verne McCullough, Sid and Charlie 
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‘Armley hockey team in late 30's. Back Lto R: Charles Mor 
‘gan, Ray White, Gordon Walls, Harold White, Jim Staples, 
Front: Jim Swanson, Verna McCullough, Sid Morgan, Andy 
Rowell. Missing: ivan and Ross McCullough. 


Morgan, Andy Rowell, Gordon Wallis, Jim 
Swanson and playing coach Jim Staples. The 
Whites had a truck, and one trip made with the 
whole team was to play a team at Leather River. 
They had an outdoor rink at the schoolgrounds 
and iced a competitive team. 

Entering a tournament at Tisdale and making 
headlines as a winning team were a combined 
group of Armley and Waterfield players. They 
included Vic and Chet Cullens, Bob Berry, Verne 
and Ivan McCullough, Harry Turnbull, Ray and 
Harold White, Jim Staples, Charlie and Sid 
Morgan with Sid doing a quality performance in 
goal. 

Not to be outdone, the girls formed a hockey 
team of their own. Games were played with 
neighboring towns. Some of the team members 
were Amy and Naomi Hanna, Leila Kilgore, May 
Staples, Mrs. McMurchy, Kathleen and Mabel 
Richards. Their male counterparts mockingly 
called them ‘The Lame Crows”. 

Many stories could be told of the amusing 

incidents occuring at the rink, or of the countless 
hours of volunteer work in flooding and cleaning 
the ice. It provided inumerable hours of pleasure 
and fun for many groups and individuals. A 
ictim of centralization and declining popula- 
tion, the rink fell by the wayside and the fence, 
the last piece of evidence of its existence, was torn 
down and used as firewood. 





Carling 

Curling was a popular sport being enjoyed at 
the Ridgedale rink in the early 30°s by a number 
of Armley residents. As early as the winter of 
1937-38, talk was ongoing of a rink in Armley. 
Meetings were held to plan for financing and 
construction. An early meeting was chaired by 
Walter Day with Kay Richards acting as secre~ 
tary. Enough support was shown by the commu- 
nity and a rink was built at the northern edge of 
town near the water supply. 

The one sheet rink was constructed of six inch 
drop leaf siding, probably all that could be 
afforded at the time. A small waiting room, 
heated by a barrel stove and containing a small 
lunch counter was used by both curlers and skat- 
ers. Windows, facing the ice surface, gave spec- 
tators a chance to enjoy the game from behind 
the glass. The first rocks were purchased from 
Manitoba. They were unmatched and ranged in 
weight from approximately 35 to 40 pounds. In 
1939, a full season of curling was participated in, 
Eyery skip had their own bright colored pom 
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poms that they attached to the handle of their 
‘own rocks so they could be distinguished from 
the opposite end of the rink. A container of 
melting snow was always on the heater and the 
soft water was used to pebble the ice. Painting the 
rings, flooding the ice or general maintenance 
was done by interested volunteers but both Wal- 
ter Morgan and Bill Harrower had the caretaking 
position when they resided at Armley. A barn 
was donated and moved to the sight by Bill 
Boxall. A good percentage of the curlers drove by 
team and sleigh or cab all winter to participate in 
the fun, so the barn was well used and often full. 

Lacking in strength and endurance, the struc- 
ture was reduced to rubble in a bad windstorm a 
few years later. The sport had become very popu- 
Jar and the curlers were a devoted group. A fund 
raising campaign started and a much stronger 
rink was erected on the same site. Later anew and 
larger rink house was added on the north end of 
the rink. It was well insulated, had a good supply 
of built in cupboards, a donated cook stove and 
heater and rows of benches for spectators. Tables 
and stools were built by Bill Oliver and as many 
as 12 tables of ‘500 players would enjoy card 
‘games together. The club was able to purchase a 
new matched set of 38 pound rocks and the old 
‘ones were sold to a beginner club. There were 
only one or two individuals who owned their own 
rocks in Armley, but occasionally curlers coming 
to enter the bonspiels would bring their own 
rocks with them. 

Ladies and mens clubs were independent of 
each other with their own officers but had the 
same goal in mind. Fowl suppers were served at 
the rink and hundreds of lunches and meals were 
served during bonspiels, adding substantially to 
the bank account. Pie-a-la-mode was a popular 
lunch time snack so home-made pies and ice 
cream were always on hand. A small window on 
the north side of the kitchen was equipped with 
hinges. Outside, a compartment was built to 
serve as a deep freezer. Ice cream, hamburgers 
and wieners were preserved in a frozen state and 
were easily accessable to the cooks. There was 
always electricity at the curling rink but few 
appliances were owned by the club. Having a well 
lit ice surface was considered a measure of 
extravagance. 

The square draws were usually made up of 
mixed rinks, families or neighbors travelling 
together from the same area. However, the 
bonspiels were separated, ladies, men and school 
children would each have their own. Bonspiel 
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Curling crest. 





Curlers at Ayisham Bonspiel in 1955. Back Lt Pi: Florence 
Clayton, Mabel Duford, Nettie Richards, Bev Morgan. Front: 
Hazel Staples, Exilia Korol, Jean Wallis, Frances Nicklen. 


weather could mean minus 40 degrees or if the 
weatherman were in a cantankerous mood it 
could be plus two. That would mean the frost 
would drip from the ceiling and freeze in hideous 
lumps all over the ice surface. A good scraper was 
used over and over as the game was in progress. If 
the ice became too soft, the game was delayed 
until it cooled off. However, very seldom was the 
bonspiel ever continued into Sunday unless there 
‘was a severe weather delay. The rink house was 
always a beehive of activity during bonspiels, as 





‘Armley young people having a picnic at Torch River, 1939. 
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Curling in Nipawin Bonspiel 1848. to R: Florence Clayton, 
Mildred Staples, Jean and Lorrayne Sisson. 


competition was keen when neighboring towns 
all participated in each others events. 

The sport continued actively until 1960-61 
when declining population resulted in too few 
curlers to maintain a viable club. The rocks were 
sold to Carrot River and the buildings were dis- 
posed of. Today, those who continue to play the 
game, do so in Tisdale or Ridgedale. 

‘The most striking change in today’s game is 
the slide delivery. The rules allow the player to 
slide to the nearest hog line before releasing his 
rock and many have developed a graceful deli 
ery. The push broom is another diverse addition 
now used by nearly half of the participants. The 
originators of the game would no doubt, view the 
practise with skepticism. Trying to draw a rock to 
the four foot circle with the modern push broom, 
would bring a raised eyebrow to many of the old 
timers. Statistics say the modern curler is profi- 
cient at his game, and the numbers of spectators 
who follow it proveit is as popular today as it was 
in the little rural one sheet rinks. 
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The Medical Story 


When settlers arrived in the area as early as 
1905 and 1906, they had to depend totally on their 
ingenuity and home remedies to cure their ills. 
Pioneers used many herbs, gathering the plants, 
drying them and making tea from crushed leaves. 
Poultices were made from bread and milk, soap 
and sugar or flax meal and olive oil. Goose grease 
was mixed with sulphur, for a plaster used for 
chest colds. Black poplar buds mixed in lard was 
used as an ointment. There was always the spring 
tonic of sulphur and molasses while the cure-all 
shelf contained castor oil, epsom salts, and tur- 
pentine, For many of the early years the Eaton’s 
catalogue contained a medical section including 
absorbine, Eno’s fruit salts, Burdock Blood Bit- 
ters, Carter’s Little Liver Pills, Dodd’s Kidney 
Pills, Dr. Chase Nerve Pills, Lydia Pinkhams 
Vegetable Compound, Gin Pills and Milburn’s 
Heart and Nerve Pills, to name a few. There were 
many home remedies but at times an epidemic or 
affliction was provided with little relief from any 
of them. Distance was often a factor in seeking 
medical aid and so the old reliable methods 
would be used repeatedly. 

The nearest Doctor and hospital was at 
Melfort and travel was slow over the winding 
trails. They may have had as their doctor, Alfred 
Schmitz Shadd. He was a man of Abyssinian 
origin who came as a teacher to Kinistino and 
then returned to the east to complete his medical 
education. He graduated in 1898 and is reported 
to be one of the first doctors in the Carrot River 
Valley, a colorful personality with many talents. 

In May 1906, Dr. Brigham came to Star City 
and he drove many miles throughout the country 
with team and bugey. A year earlier, 1903, Dr. 
Hogan was a practising physician and surgeon in 
Tisdale, still a drive of over 20 miles to reach 
help. His territory was large so long hours were 
endured by the faithful doctor. Dr. M. A. 
MacKay graduated in medicine from Queen’s 
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University in 191 coming to Tisdale that same 
fall. He purchased the practise of Dr. Hogan. In 
1921 he entered into a partnership with Dr. D. G. 
MacQueen with whom he worked until his death 
April l, 1934. Their territory was large, and much 
of their travel was done with horses before a 
motor car was purchased, or by train to the east. 
‘Winter travel was treacherous but still the good 
doctor never said no when called to a sick bed. 

By 1919 Dr. J. A. Kiteley and his new bride 
had built a shack on NE 19-48-14-W2, just north 
of the Carrot River, and set up a practise there. 
His nearest neighbors were the John Breadners, 
fone mile away and he often had Les Breadner 
drive him to see his patients. He made many 
trying trips through pastures, trails and bog in the 
newly settled area. In time he acquired a Model T 
car for summer travel, enabling him to reach his 
patients promptly unless a summer rain raised 
havoc with the existing trails, Dr. Kiteley had 
‘many types of illnesses to contend with and often 
was called on to do dentistry as well. He moved to 
Nipawin in 1922 and continued in practise there 
for many years. 

In June 1921, Dr. W. J. Magwood came to the 
newly formed town of Ridgedale and he was a 
family doctor to many area residents. He con- 
tinued in practise for 10 years until his death Dec. 
30, 1931 while undergoing surgery in Melfort hos 
pital. 

A small eight bed temporary facility hospital 
was built in Tisdale in 1925. It was owned and 
operated by the Sisters of Charity of Evron. 
Many peopie will remember with love and grati- 
tude the care and concern of the Sisters as they 
quietly worked long hours to give medical aid to 
those who entered their doors. In 1927, a new 40 
bed facility was built. This 1927 building along 
with expansions and major renovations in 1939, 
1959, and 1964 make up the facility as itis today. 
The hospital was known as St. Therese Hospital, 
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Jerry Duford and Dr. Horace Bigelow. 


still owned and operated by the Sisters until 1976 
when it was sold to surrounding rural mu 
palities forming the Tisdale Union Hospital Dis 
trict. 

The Red Cross Outpost hospital was opened 
in Nipawin in September 1926 in a small building. 
That hospital served until December 1934 when 
the Lady Grey Hospital was opened. Lady Grey 
‘was replaced by Nipawin Union Hospital in April 
1945, and in turn the Union Hospital was vacated 
in June 1986 and replaced by a new 70 bed facility 
officially opened Aug. 26, 1986, 

‘Asearly as 1929, Hugh Jones, the secretary of 
the R.M. of Connaught, was promoting the idea 
of a socialized medical scheme whereby the 
council would engage a doctor to attend to the 
medical needs of the whole municipality. The 
electors gave assent to the plan in the elections of 
1930 and Jan. 1, 1931, Dr. Baker became the first 
municipal doctor in this R.M. He was a resident 
in the hamlet of Armley and travelled the entire 
municipality with driving team in winter and a 
car when roads permitted. Bill Parcher had the 
first contract for driving the doctor and over the 
following years engaged the services of R. Wallis, 
Wilfred Elliott and Bob McNab to help him. 

In 1932 the council entered into a contract 
with St. Therese Hospital and with Dr. D. G. 
MacQueen, to provide hospital and surgical 
treatment to patients of the municipality at 
reduced rates. The municipality guaranteed these 
accounts and made payment direct to the hospital 
and doctor. The amount was charged back to the 
individual receiving treatment and later 
recovered where possible. In 1939 this service was 
extended further when the municipality com- 
menced paying hospital and surgical accounts 
outright out of municipal funds, so that by the 
end of 1939 the people of the municipality were 
receiving hospital, medical and surgical care, and 














the cost had become part of general municipal 
taxation. This scheme was considered to be one 
‘of the most advanced ones in existence and a 
mark of progress in the world of health. 

In 1932.a small nursing home was in operation 
in Armley near the resident doctor. It was under 
the direction of Nurse Annie Turnbull who 
ushered into the world dozens of new little set~ 
tlers. Appendix and hernia operations and ton- 
sillectomies were performed and broken bones 
set. Nurse Turnbull operated the hospital until 
she suffered a stroke in the fall of 1937. Olive 
‘Ameson replaced her until May 1938. At that 
time the hospital, owned by the R.M., was 
closed. The doctors who resided in Armley and 
worked as municipal doctors after Dr. Baker in 
succession were: Dr. A. McMurchy in 1932 to 
1934; Dr. H. Bigelow 1934 to 1936; Dr. C. M. 
Thomas 1936 to 1937 and Dr. J. T. McCullough 
1937 to 1938. Dr. McCullough had his office in 
the hospital. Dr. Fred was practising out of 
Ridgedale in the early 30’s and would help do 
tonsillectomies when a large group of school 
children had surgery on the same day. 

The distance to be travelled over the munici- 
pality was considered excessive as the residents 
spread further and further afield. In 1937, Dr. 
Harry Fitton was engaged to provide care for the 
south half of the RM and moved in January toa 
small home in Runciman, He later moved to 
Forester and when he was left to do the whole 
RM in 1938, an office and home was built on 
Highway 35 east of Leacross. This was more 
central to the RM. He had purchased a snow~ 
plane for travel and this made a tremendous 
difference in winter travel time. It was considered 
a unique means of getting to patients but horses 
had to be called on in the spring and fall. Jerry 
Duford contracted to drive the doctor when Bill 
archer left the area. He had two teams of horses 
and he and his son, Wilfred were the drivers for 
many years. Dr. Fitton remained until 1942, when 
he moved to Nipawin and Dr. R. D. Wright took 
over the practise. In 1943 he moved to Tisdale and 
opened a practise there ending the resident 
municipal doctor. 

Doctors working in this era were responsible 
for efforts to control outbreaks of contagious 
diseases in the area by using quarantine pro- 
cedures. Still occuring were outbreaks of mea- 
sles, scarlet fever, mumps, whooping cough and 
sometimes diptheria or typhoid fever. Small pox 
was the only disease for which a vaccination was 
available. Inoculations gradually became avail- 














able for many of the communicable diseases and 
in 1955 the salk vaccine was developed to give an 
immunity to polio. Today public health nurses in 
the region keep careful records of all immuniza- 
tion done in the schools and clinics, so there is 
complete coverage. 

Since 1947, a system of universal health care 
has been developed within the province. After 
establishing a prescribed residency period, each 
resident is supplied with a Saskatchewan Hospi~ 
talization card. For a number of years there was a 
fee for each family. Now, at no personal cost 
other than the indirect taxes that everyone pays, 
patients are entitled to free hospitalization. With 
the advancement in medicine, more doctos spe- 
cialized in various fields and it seemed natural 
that residents demand the opportunity to have 
access to a wider range of doctors. Medical Ser- 
vices Incorporated in Saskatoon had a plan 
whereby the services of several hundred doctors 
in the province could be included in the scheme, 
so in October, 1962 a contract between the two 
became effective, For a fee once a year, residents 
can have these services added to an already effi- 
cient health care system 

Today nearby hospitals in Tisdale or Nipawin 
serve the needs for residents in the area and 
several doctors reside in both towns. There is easy 
access to specialists in major cities and many 
patients are sent to seek help and treatment in 
Saskatoon, Prince Albert and Regina, 

Before the easy accessability to hospitals, sel- 
dom did the sick receive efficient care. That era 
has now passed and today’s modern facilities, 
nearby senior homes and special care tiomes for 
incapacitated, are marks of our progress. 





HOME REMEDIES 

Colds and pneumonia: Bread and milk good for 
person with a cold. Ginger tea, / tsp. ginger in 1 
cup hot water, 1 tsp. cream and sugar to break @ 
cold. 

Brandy (found in all homes). Give | tsp. sugar 
and l tsp. brandy in I cup of hot water at bedtime 
for a child’s cold. For adults use | tbsp. brandy 
Wear blocks of camphor in packets on the neck 
of your underwear. 

Rub camphor on chest, wear woolen sock around 
neck. 

Mustard plasters, a paste of mustard, flour and 
gg white on cloth and applied to chest. The egg 
white prevents burning skin, Also rub goose 
grease on chest before applying. 
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Bran poultice, 4 cups bran mixed with hot water 
or tea, put in a cotton bag and placed on chest or 
back after skin has been washed with warm water 
and vinegar and dried. Apply poutice 20 minutes, 
wash and dry skin and apply olive oil to close 
pores. 

Rub goose grease on chest and back for coughs 
and colds. 

Sliced onion poultice on feet. This is also good 
for convulsions. 

Croup: Cut up an onion, cover with sugar and 
cook. The thick syrup will relieve croup. 

Raw onion with brown sugar. 

Oatmeal porridge with onions, eat without milk 
or sugar for croup or cold 

Babies with colie: Warm water, sugar and 2.drops 
brandy. 

Heart trouble: Water and sugar with 1 tbsp. 
brandy. This is also good if very upset. 
Foxglove also for heart. 

Frost bite and chilblains: Rub coal oil on them, 
Dental extractions: Hold | tbsp. of wine in your 
mouth after having tooth pulled; it will clean 
mouth and stop bleeding. 

Blood cleanser: One tbsp. wine every morning. 
Laryngitis: Bake lemons slowly for 30 minutes 
and eat them. 

Tonsillitis: Mix 2 drops iodine in 1 tbsp. cream 
and paint tonsils with a feather dipped in mix- 
ture. 

Sore throat or swollen glands: Drink cup warm 
water with ¥/2 tsp. glycerin. 

Warm roofing tar, spread on a wool cloth and 
apply around throat. 

Tonies: Spring tonic, sulphur and molasses. 
Raspberry canes picked in winter, boiled, 
strained and sugar added — a good source of 
vitamins. 

Earache: Warm ¥/s cup salt in oven, put in cloth 
bag and hold on ear. 

Blow smoke in ear then put batting in ear. 
Bladder infections: Boil parsley in water for 5 
minutes. Drink this tea three times daily. 

Kidney trouble: Two drops of Spirit of Sweet 
Nitre in warm water. 

To draw out infection: Poultice of a paste of 
Epsom Salts and glycerine. 

Wet Plantain leaves and place on sores to draw 
‘out poison. 

Arthritis: Mix hot water with Epsom Salts and 
soak affected part. 

Stomach cramps: Chamomile tea. 

Upset stomach: Pure milk chocolate and ginger 
ale, 


























Honey mixed with lemon juice. 
Rash: Sulphur and lard for itchy rash. 
Mud on poison ivy rash. 

Rub fresh berries on a nettle rash. 

Headache: Slice a raw potato and put on head for 
30 minutes 

Wring a cloth out of pure vinegar and place on 
painful area. 

Toothache: Hold smoke in your mouth 

Sores that will not heal: Put sauerkraut leaves on 
sores; leave overnight. This will hurt real bad but. 
will start healing. 








Fever: Beat an egg white stiff and put on fore- 
head for 20 minutes. 

Sprains: Silvery leaves of Arrowhead plant that 
are found near sloughs. 

Corns or warts: Rub castor oil on them twice 
daily. 

Stomach ulcers: Hot water with ¥/2 tsp. cayenne 
pepper twice daily. 
Bee stings: Mud or honey takes out pain and 
poison. 

Scurvey: Boiled spruce bark tea. 








INFANTILE PORRIDGITIS 

When I was just a little chap with hardly any throat 
And not enough intelligence to tell a barley from an oat 

I fell beneath the dreadful scourge of sickness and disease 

Which broke me out into a sweat and made me cough and sneeze. 
‘And so they got the doctor to corroborate their fears 

Who got his nickel wishbone-thing and stuck it in his ears 

And took a rubber eggcup that was hanging on a wire 

‘And listened to my heart a-goin’ like firemen to a fire. 

‘After which he wagged his head and said “I think it would be best 
To stick an oatmeal poultice on his back and on his chest, 

And when his appetite improves, so he wants to eat 

Don’t offend his little stomach with such things as pie and meat. 
But take some oats and water in a vessel at the sink 

‘And strain the liquid through a cloth and give it him to drink. 
‘And when you see the color creeping back into his face, 

ust make the porridge thicker to accommodate his case. 

Now my mother listened anxiously to all the doctor said 

Until she had it memorized and stored up in her head. 

Then she made two little poultices and hung them round my neck 
One covered up my after-parts — the other one my deck. 

‘And she made a pot of porridge that would nearly float a boat 
‘And never stopped until she had the last drop down my throat. 

So when people wonder at my force, and marvel at my knowledge 
I simply say I do endorse the constant use of porridge. 





Religion 


ANGLICAN CHURCH 

In the early 1900's, immigrants flocked to the 
west, enticed by the offer of 160 acres of virgin 
land for a mere $10. They came from many coun- 
tries, but they had two things in common — a 
pioneering spirit and a faith in God. Many of the 
men saw the raw land as a promise and a chal- 
lenge for the future for their families. Although 
co-workers with their husbands, the pioneer 
women’s need for fellowship never diminished. 
In many instances it was due to their spiritual 
values that church services were begun. Many 
were anxious to keep the faith of their homeland 
alive and so encouraged young students to visit 
the area and hold services. There were a good 
measure of Anglicans arriving from England and 
an Anglican student by the name of Birch held 
services in the pool room in Armley. Mrs. Sophia 
Hayward taught a Sunday School class with 
pupils from any denomination. Wm. Boyle, who 
‘was homesteading south of Armley and formerly 
an Anglican minister, would travel to Armley 
and hold services in the hotel. Mrs. Olive Nicklen 
played the organ for these services. Another 
Anglican student by the name of Gardner Dickie 
stayed with C.N. Jones in 1921,.while he had 
services here and at other centres close by. An 
Anglican Church was never established, but sev- 
eral attended services at Leacross until it closed. 














ARMLEY GOSPEL HALL 

In the fall of 1933 James Swanson Sr. brought 
Robert McClurkin, an evangelist, to our home 
for two weeks of gospel meetings. Mr. 
McClurkin preached in Waterfield School one 
night and in the Carlea Community Hall the next 
night. The meetings were packed every night for 
two weeks. Many of those attending were 
brought to know the Lord as their Savior. 

After much prayer and discussion it was 
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‘Armley Gospe! Hall 





‘Gospel Hall Sunday School Picnic, 1941 


decided to establish an assembly. Meetings would 
continue to be held at Waterfield School until 
land could be bought and a building constructed 
for use by the assembly. 

In 1934 the Brethern were able to purchase 
four acres of land in the northwest corner of Ben 
Farmer’s land, and soon a hall and barn was 
built. 

The first baptismal service of the assembly 
was held at the Carrot River, on Mac Schiltroth’s 
farm, in June, 1935. Seventeen were baptized by 
Clifton Allchin. 

The Lord’s Supper was held every Sunday 
morning with a gospel meeting at night and a 











prayer meeting on Wednesday evening. When 
meetings were held in the hall everyone brought 
their dinner with them on Sunday morning. After 
the Lord’s Supper we would have dinner together 
and enjoy a time of fellowship. In the afternoon 
we had another service and Sunday School. Mrs. 
Minnie Swanson, the Sunday School teacher, 
taught until she had a stroke in 1940. Many other 
ladies held Sunday School after that. 

An all day conference was held in the hall 
each summer. People came from many other 
points in northern Saskatchewan. Everyone 
attending was fed from a temporary kitchen and 
in later years Sunday School picnics were fun for 
adults as well as children, 

‘The Gospel Hall is still in use. However, the 
number of people attending has reduced as the 
rural population dectined. Brethern who started 
the Gospel Hall over 50 years ago have long since 
gone home to glory but they lived to see many 
souls saved through the preaching of the gospel 
and the ministering of God’s Word. 


CHURCH ARMY BOYS 
submitted by Jim Swanson 

In the 1920's and early 1930’s several schemes 
were in operation to bring young people from the 
British Isles to add to the Canadian labor force. 
In the Armley District the English Church 
brought out quite a number of teenaged young 
men to work on the farms. 

This scheme, known as the Church Army 
Plan, provided free boat passage to Canada with 
a payment of two pounds ($10) to cover the 
travel, by rail, to the work area. A contract was 
drawn up with the farmer with a time span from 
six months to three years and a wage from $10 to 
SIS a month for summer and $5 to $10 for winter. 

Doug Bird was the first young fellow to work 
at our place. His experiences are in his history. 

Billy Brace was the next to arrive. I remember 
the time he found a dead chicken, cut its head off 
with the axe and announced we could have 
chicken for supper. When Billy left the district we 
never knew, until a chance meeting with his son, 
that he had settled on a farm at Esterhazy, Sask., 
raised a family and passed away at age 75. 

George Sheils came to our farm next. He had 
been raised in a tough neighborhood of Liver- 
pool and had seen a lot of living in his 15 years. 
He was a good worker and never gave any trou- 
ble. 

Don Panter, whose home was in Tewkesbery, 
Gloustershire, came to us in the early 1930’s after 




























Don Panter. 


having spent a year in Avonlea, Sask. As a result 
of the depression he had received little more than 
his board and clothes for the year’s work. 

He was a good, fast worker and a very pleas~ 
ant person to have around. One of his first pur- 
chases was a bicycle which he used to ride for 
many miles in the summer months. After spend- 
ing years at our place, he filed on a homestead 
cast of Carrot River. After a long wait he decided 
to return to England. Both he and his bicycle 
were there when word finally came from the 
lands branch. The bicycle, equipped with a 
coaster brake, was a novelty in England where 









exciting ride down hill with no v 
stopping. 

‘Don enlisted at the start of the war, worked 
with tanks and heavy equipment, was on active 
duty in several war theatres and returned unhurt 
to his wife and family in England. 

‘After his wife’s death and his retirement, he 
returned twice to Canada to spend time at the 
Frazer and Swanson homes. He loved the north 
and spent much of his holidays fishing, boating 
and travelling. He passed away in 1985. 

Eric Taylor, who first came to Ted Nicklen’s 
and then worked at Alex Johnston’s, has a his- 
tory in the book 

George Hamilton first came to Clifton 
Allchin’s, then worked at Frank White’s, Walter 
Day’s and Cecil Atkinson. His history is in the 
book. 

Larry Bourne also worked for Cecil Atkin- 
son. He spent a winter at a sawmill in the Ban- 
nock area. During the war he worked as a steam 
engineer on a number of merchant ships. He was 
torpedoed three times but survived. After the war 
he worked in Vancouver, on plant maintenance 
with the Roger’s Syrup Company. Larry, now a 





widower, lives on Vancouver Island and is 
spending the winter in San Diego, California. 

‘Tom Barlow worked both at Walter Day’s 
and Clare Kendrick’s. His history is in the book. 

Bob Frid worked for Bill Perkin, He spent 
some time in the Arctic and is reported to have 
had a dog team while there. In 1941 Bob was a 
married man with two boys and lived in Van- 
couver. He and Doug Bird spent the war years 
working in the shipyards as part of the war 
effort. Bob has since passed away but his wife 
and family stil live in British Columbia. 

‘Thomas Alcock came from Birmingham, first 
to Manitoba and then to the Armley District 
where he worked for Charley and Dick Thomas 
and Cecil Simons. He moved to Choicetand and 
is now deceased. 


SILVER STREAM CHURCH SERVICES 
submitted by Fran Lloyd 

Services were held in the Silver Stream 
School. Over the years there were many 
denominations that served here. Among those 
were the Presbyterian, Anglican, United Church 
and Baptist. Some of the ministers who served 
here were: Rev. Ashdown Sr., Rev. Mann, Rev. 
Halls, Rev. Thomas, Rev. Knott, Rev. Nether- 
cott, Rev. Tom King (@ retired missionary to 
India), Rev. McKersion, Rev. Cratafeld, Rev. 
Hubert Smith, Rev. Schultz and Rev. Larson. 
Other people who helped in the services and 
Sunday School were Albert Randall, Gordon 
Ashdown, Vince Ashdown, Ralph Smith, Grover 
Lloyd, Mr. Vickers and Mr. Barder from Ply- 
mouth Brethern. Local residents who helped 
organize the Sunday School were Dick Manton, 
Ned Pearse, Sr., Mrs. E. B. Lloyd and Doug Bir 
was a long time Sunday School Superintendent. 

We have one missionary, Loretta Reid and 
husband, Bob Grace, serving in Alaska. 

In the early years, in the summer a Sunday 
School Rally would be held with other districts 
attending. Rev. Tom King, missionary to India, 
was the organizer of these rallies. The districts 
attending were: Silver Stream, Carlea, Ditton 
Park, Waterfield, New Osgoode and Florentine 











SUNDAY SCHOOL AT SWANSON’ 
HOME 
submitted by Tibbie Frazer 

As far back as I can remember, every Sunday 
Mother had Sunday School in our home. Some- 
times there was only Jim and me; other times 
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Sunday School at Swanson's. Back L to R: Don Panter, 
Maggie, Bessie, Mamie Schitroth, Grace Betts, Elda Ken- 
dick: 2nd row: Jim Swanson, Norman and Alvin Schitroth 
Front: Ms. John Schiltroth, Mics. Swanson, Tibble Swanson 
and Grace Betis’ daughters, 


there were as many as 25 children of all ages. In 
wintertime Mother would make hot cocoa for 
them before they went home. If several grown- 
ups came, Dad would take the service. He had a 
large chart which he would put up. It was very 
interesting with paintings and verses of the Bible 
on it, 

Every Sunday we were given a small card with 
a Bible verse on it to learn for the next Sunday. 
‘When we had learned 12 verses we would receive a 
large Bible picture with a verse on it suitable to 
hang on the wall. If you learned several chapters 
of the Bible you would receive a Bible. Elda 
Kendrick still has her Bible, We sang several 
favorite hymns. Sometimes Dad would play his 
violin while we sang. We had Sunday School in 
our home until 1933 when the Gospel Hall was 
started. 





UNITED CHURCH 

When Manlius School was completed in 1914, 
Mr. John Breadner led in Sunday School ser 
vices. He later opened services in Armley School 
in 1921. Summer students came on foot or horse 
back, would stay in the district during their break 
from studies and provide summer services to the 
residents. A Presbyterian student, Oskar Knott, 
came from Preston District and ministered at 
Manlius School. 

With church union in 1925, and the construc 








tion of Armley Hall soon after, services were 
moved there under the United Church. Mr. 
Breadner was a superintendent and cartied on 
with the help of the Hollingshead, Wallis and 
Rowell families as they came to the area. Mr. Day 
was one of many summer students who would 
spend time in the area and hold Sunday services. 
Rev. J. E, Scharfe came to the Ridgedale charge 
in 1930 and in 1931 became Armley’s first 
recorded minister, 

‘At various times, ministers had charge of 
services at Silver Stream, Leather River, 
Riverstone, Brooksby, Ridgedale and Armley. 
Changes took place when Riverstone and then 
Silver Stream discontinued, but the four remain 
ing points were together until Leather River 
closed in 1953. The three operating points formed 
the charge until boundary changes in the north 
east area divided the group, moving Brooksby to 
Star City charge and Ridgedale and Armley 
joined with Aylsham and Moose Range in 1958. 
‘After 10 years, Moose Range joined Carrot River 
and since 1968 Aylsham Pastoral Charge has 
three points including Aylsham, Armley, and 
Ridgedale. 

Choirs were active for various lengths of time 
during the 30’s and 40's. 

Over the years, a building fund was set up and 
added to. In 1957, Nipawin United Church was 
replaced with a new building and their old church 
was made available to the Armley congregation. 
It was put on a full sized basement, divided into 
Sunday School rooms and the kitchen equipped 
to serve suppers, receptions, or teas. Pump 
organs were donated, communion table and 
Bible were received from a neighbouring closed 
church, and pulpits were constructed. Mrs. 
Thelma Van Blaricum and Mrs. Roney started a 
choir that at times numbered 36. Dedication Ser- 
vice was held Jan. 24, 1960 with presiding minis 
ter Rev. Norman Quigley from Tisdale, Rev. D. 
Cook from Nipawin, delivering the sermon and 
Mrs. Mariam Scrivener, organist. 

Youth groups, were formed and were active 
for many years. The former Women’s Auxiliary 
are still very active under the UCW banner, 
renamed in 1962. 

Many memorials have been placed in the 
church as a tribute to loved ones. 

Rural population decline has changed the 
activities drastically as people leave the area. The 
congregation now lists 18 families but church 
services are held weekly and support is given to 
many varied church projects. 





































































































First wedding in Armley Church, Jim and Irene Fenton, Aug 
19, 1960. 





(Church choir at white git service Dec. 7, 1968. 


Ministers over the years: Rev. J. B. Scharfe, 
1931-1936; Rev. R. S. Leitch, 1936-1941; Rev. 
Wm. Thomas, 1941-1945; Rev. G. E. Kind, 
1945-1948; Rev. W. G. Mahon, 1948-1952; Rev. 
J. Watts, 1952-1954; Rev. J. C. W. Mitchell, 
1954-1955; Murray Bater, 1955-1956; lan 
Harland, 1956-1958; Rev. Bruce McNeil, 
1958-1960; Jerry Avis, 1960-1961; Rev. Bert For- 
sythe, 1961-1964; Rev. Victor Parsons, 1964-1969; 
Rev. V. ar, 1969-1970; Rev. Robert Trot= 
ter, 1970-1974; Rev. Susan Thompson, 
1974-1977; Barbara Moffatt, 1977-1979; Rev 
Marjorie Clarkson, 1979-1983; Rev. Glenn 
Smith, 1983-. 


Organists were: Amy Hanna, Mrs. Mildred 
Hollingshead, Mrs. Ed Richards, Mrs. Ken 
McKay, Eileen Rowell, Lillian Breadner, Irene 
Nicklen, Stanley Ranson, Mrs. Bev Morgan, 
Mrs. Mariam Scrivener, Mrs. Thelma Van 
Blaricum, 

Under the leadership of Mrs. Mary Kingsley, 
a group of young people, affiliated with the 
United Church, formed the Explorers. They par- 
ticipated in Bible study, various crafts, outdoor 
hikes and decorated the church for special occa: 
sions. The group at times numbered 15 with some 
of the members during the 60°s and 70's being 
Diane Conron, Pam and April Kingsley, Shirley 
and Gordon McCullough, Wendy Staples, Cindy 
and Kim Boxall and Marilyn Morgan. 

In 1955 a Boys’ Youth Group was formed 
with Murray Bater as leader. Associated with the 
United Church, the group participated in Bible 
Study, a variety of games, outdoor campouts and 
hikes. Tan Harland, Rev. Bruce McNeil and Rev. 
Bert Forsythe carried on over a period of years. 
Boys joining the group were Wesley Roney, Dale 
Manton, Gary and Grant Staples, Merle Wallis, 
Ralph Lee, Les Conron and Braith Breadner. 

In the fall of 1927 a Canadian Girls in Tr: 
ing group was formed by Mrs. Mildred Hol~ 
lingshead who gave leadership and conducted 
Bible study. Variety evenings were put on using 
their own and other talent. Regular meetings 
were held in the homes. Girls who joined at that 
time were Amy and Naomi Hanna, Dorothy and 
Kathleen Richards, Ellen, Maude and Jessie 
Healey, Bessie, Frances and Mary Wallis, Edith 
and Evelyn Morgan, Juliette Arbour and Ethel 
Hayward. They were an active group for several 
years. In 1950, Flora Bethune organized another 
CGIT group with Lillian Breadner, Donna 
Oliver, Donna Bethune, Berta Sisson, Karen Roe 
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and Irene Nicklen as members. Activities and 
purposes are constant through the years. 


Armley United Church Women’s Association 

As early as 1932 or 1933, the women of the 
area felt the need of an organization where they 
could enjoy fun and fellowship in company with 
other women. A decision was made to form the 
Homemakers Club with Mrs. Mildred Hollings 
head as its first president and Mrs. Stella Day as 
secretary. Its membership came from a large area 
and for a few years, they participated in quilting 
bees, strawberry socials and fowl suppers. 

A sizable number of the members became 
interested in the church and they later agreed to 
become the Womens Association of the United 
Church. Though records of the first several years 
are missing, regular membership is reported to be 
20 or 25. A fee of 25¢ was charged to join the WA 
and this fee remained constant into the 
mid-1960s. 

Through the 1940s, money was raised in a 
variety of ways. There were lantern slides, talent 
nights, homemade quilts that would sell for $4, 
and many meals and lunches. When the Sports 
Days and Field Days were held, the WA served 
meals from the hall kitchen. Lunch at the Field 
Day consisted of pie and coffee or hot dogs that 
sold for the ‘same price as last year,” 10¢ each or 
two for 15¢, Everyone was asked to donate three 
pies. Fowl suppers were served in the community 
hall, and all farm families donated fresh roasted 
chickens. Proceeds in 1940 were $42.45. Dinners 
were served to exhibitors, judges and visitors at 
the Seed Fair and Poultry Show. A suggestion 
from the minister was to follow the Biblical 
teachings of “the talents”, so each member was 
asked to invest $3. When the talent money was 
returned, it had multiplied to $61.50. 

Bazaars were popular, and members were 
asked to donate two flour sacks each, which were 
made into garments or articles suitable for sale. 
In 1940, the group netted $39.50 from their 
efforts. ‘Several years, they ordered 100 sugar 
bags which were made into pillow slips, scarves 
or tea cloths and covered with colorful embroi- 
dery work. An attraction was a white elephant 
table with all articles less than SI value. For 
special celebrations, there was a display of early 
relics, members dressed in old-time costume or 
novel baked items were offered for sale. Admis- 
sion was 35¢, 

‘The W.A. sponsored @ Flower Show held in 
the hall for many years. 














A profit of $7.85 was realized when dinner 
was served to the Armley Calf Club boys in 1948, 
During the war years, the WA purchased 
remembrance gifts for the servicemen; clothing 
and knitting parcels were sent overseas; the group 
did Red Cross sewing and they bought War Sav- 
ings Certificates and Bonds. Donations were 
made to Russian Relief, British and Foreign Bible 
Society, Church of the Air radio broadcast and 
Chinese relief. Needy children overseas received 
financial help, and bomb-ridden countries 
received help to restore their churches. In con- 
junction with other church organizations, they 
helped sponsor a displaced child in France. 

‘Over the years, church was held in the hall 
except in the winter months when the weather 
dictated it be held in the homes or in Manlius 
School because of heating. The WA shared some 
of the hall expenses by buying Kemtone in 1949 to 
paint the interior or replacing stage curtains. At 
times, they cooperated with the Ladies Guild 
when serving meals to curlers or large gatherings. 

In 1950, the group began sending fruit parcels 
to those hospitalized, and this practise continued 
for more than 30 years. 

They sponsored CGIT, Mission Band, 
Explorers or various youth groups. 

The WA joined with other district organiza~ 
tions in purchasing a film projector. A fee of SS 
was charged to belong to Tisdale Film Council so 
many educational films were viewed by large 
numbers of residents. 

In 1956 talk of a church building was general 
and $200 was donated to help move the Nipawin 
Church to Armley in July, 1957. Then began the 
task of equipping the kitchen for serving meals. 

Presidents of the WA from 1940 to its termi- 
nation were Nellie Rowell, Florence Morgan, 
Lucy Breadner, Marguerite Breadner, Evelyn 
Clapson, Belle McCullough, Florence Clayton 
and Mary Kingsley. Secretaries were Naomi 
Hanna, Maud Breadner, Marguerite Breadner, 
‘Thelma Harrower, Frances Ranson, Hazel Ran- 
son, Joyce Morgan, Lucy Breadner, Olive Wallis 
and Jean Wallis. 

Talk began in 1961 on amalgamation of the 
missionary society and the WA. In 1962, under 
the direction of Rev. Bert Forsythe, the name was 
changed to United Church Women. President 
was Belle McCullough with Jean Wallis as secre~ 
tary. Membership in 1962 was 14, Marguerite and 
Lucy Breadner, Mary and Dorothy Kingsley, 
Olive and Jean Wallis, Doreen Rowell, Belle 
McCullough, Florence and Beverly Morgan, 

















Armley WA at Rowel’s in 1952. Lto Ri Frances Nicklen, Olive 
Wallis, Anita Foney, Mildred Staples, Marguerite Breadner, 
Ebba Mcintyre, Belle McCullough, Eunice Denyer, Lucy 
Broadner holding Bill, Beverly Morgan, Evelyn Clapson 
holding Gloria, Exlia Korol, Mary Barron, Florence Clayton, 
Mrs. J. Rowell, Children: Marlyn Walls, Darlene and Nor~ 
man Nicklen, Grant Staples, Shirley McCullough, Karen 
Clapson. 










Mildred Staples, Florence Clayton, Elizabeth 





Belchamber and Dorothy Sisson. 

Fowl suppers were held in the church base- 
ment for the next Il years with admission in 1962 
being $1 and by 1964, $1.50. Many wedding recep- 
tions were catered to, either in the basement, the 
hall or other centres, for $i.a plate. 

The practice of having a “Grandmother's 
Tea” started the same year and was enjoyed for 
10 years until too many of the members them- 
selves fell into that category. A Christmas party 
was arranged for all district seniors for five years, 
then changed to a St. Patrick’s Tea so weather 
was more favorable for parties. 

An organ fund began in 1966 with the sale of a 
quilt donated by Marguerite Breadner. The top 
had been pieced by her mother. It took a litle 
more than a year to reach the goal. An electric 
double keyboard was purchased. 

Impressive Easter Cantatas were produced, 

sponsored by the 30 member choir. In later years 
an Easter Sunrise Service is held. In 1933 a special 
“‘Key 73” program was enjoyed by members and 
area residents alike when the group undertook to 
visit those celebrating a birthday. Lunch and 
birthday cake was supplied by the UCW. 
For many years a White Gift Service provided 
Christmas gifts for children at Red Earth and 
Shoal Lake Indian Reserves, the Sanitorium or 
hospitals. Quilts are made and given to fire vic~ 
tims, 

In 1977 a sister group visitation was inaugu- 
rated. The custom of having a Christmas pot luck 
supper service was begun and each year since the 
congregation joins in the festive tradition Miss 











Barbara Moffatt was instrumental in beginning 
this event. 

Banners were made for a World Council of 
Churches meeting in Vancouver in 1984 and were 
distributed to visitors. A Swedish Bishop was 
recipient of an Armley banner and sent his 
appreciation to them. 

UCW membership has declined and in 1986 
only seven members are on the roll call. There are 
nine charter members with life membership in 
ucw. 


LOW Christmas party, 1982. Back L to R: Thelma Van- 
Blaricum, Jean Wallis, Hertha McCorriston. Centre: Dot Sis 
son, Olive Wallis, Arlene Breadner, Mildred Staples. Front 
Elizabeth Gelchambers, Teresa Breadner. 


‘We must pay tribute to the dedicated women, 
who in spite of difficulties, managed to organize 
the women’s groups within the church. May the 
faithfulness of those women be rewarded by the 
church remaining as a witness in the community 


Waterfield Sunday School, Young People’s and 
Church 
submitted by C. J. Caskey 
‘Sunday School and non-denominational ser~ 
vices were held in the school for many years. The 
Sunday School was started about 1925 by Mr. 
‘Tom King, a former Salvation Army missionary 
SS. Rallies were held in the area once a year 
with a program of vocal and instrumental num- 
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bers from the different groups. Local pastors or 
invited guest speakers would preach at the ser~ 
vice, These rallies were held until about 1970. 

During the years 1927-1930 Mr. W. G. Ash- 
down from the Florentine district started church 
services in the area. He was a farmer, teacher and 
Bible preacher. About every two weeks he visited 
Waterfield in his round of preaching engage- 
ments. About the year 1934, Mr. Hubert Smith, 
son-in-law of Mr. Tom King started to preach at 
Waterfield and other points close by. He served 
‘as pastor until 1942 when he moved to Dundurn. 

‘These men who preached and did church 
work travelled by horsedrawn vehicle or car over 
muddy roads in the rainy season and through 
huge snowdrifts in winter to reach points like 
Waterfield. Sometimes they even walked to their 
destination. The residents enjoyed hearing God's 
word and singing the hymns of faith. 

When Mr. Hubert Smith left, his brother, 
Ralph Smith took over the office of pastor at 
Waterfield. A few years later Ralph Smith moved 
to The Pas. Then speakers from Two Rivers Bible 
Institute came to preach. Mr. Ted Paulson was 
pastor at our services for several years. George 
and Gordon Baxter, student ministers, followed 
in the 1950's. Later, Mr. Art Lindsey took over 
the preaching position. 

‘There was an organ to provide music for the 
singing for a period of time and later a piano was 
provided for the school and used on Sunday. 
Some of those who played were: Mrs. Finney, 
Laura Weston (Benson), Joyce Jackson (Smith), 
Zoe Woollard (Zado), Mrs. McLachlan, and 
Lona Brown (White). 

‘About 1947 services were held at different 
homes in the district. Later, they were held at the 
home of F. White since most of the group lived in 
that area, 

People began leaving the district and the 
number decreased so church services were dis 
continued about 1959. 

In conjunction with the Sunday School they 
started a weekly meeting called “Young Peo- 
ple’s””. It was primarily for teenagers and young, 
adults, but those from six to sixty attended. 
‘These meetings started about 1941 and were held 
in homes in Waterfield, Carlea or Pontrilas. A 
typical program might include hymns, prayer, 
Bible studies, choruses, special numbers and 
missionary talks. 

‘Some of us remember going to the meetings in 
the back of White’s truck. Mr. Anderson from 
































Waterfield Sunday School, held at Alichin’s in early days. Lto 
BR: Faye, Jean and Roy Schiltroth, Verna Sproxton, Eleanor 
Allehin, Mildrea Schitroth, Herb Bensen. Sitting: Florence 
‘Johnson, 2, Muriel and Laura Bensen. Front: George and 


Russell Scriltroth, Ross Sproxton, Marshall Schiltroth 





the Armley CN section would come in his coupe 
car and act as a taxi for some 

Involved in these meetings were: Whites, 
‘Smiths, W. Bensen, J. Freeman, J. Patterson, J. 
Clearwater, B. Bell, 1. Brown, F. Rumble, O. 
McLachlan and G. Sawyer. An offering was 
taken at each meeting and the proceeds sent to 
support an orphan girl in Africa. The amount 
was about $30 a year. Young People’s was dis- 
continued in 1949. 

The services gave the first settlers encourage~ 
‘ment to contend with the trials and heartaches of 
pioneer life. During the years children attended 
Waterfield Sunday School, they were taught the 
truths of the Bible. This kept up the interest in 
Christianity and worship of God. People could 
enjoy a day of rest and meet with others of 
similar faith: 











‘Two River Bible Institute 
submitted by C. J. Caskey 
The Two Rivers Bible Institute was started 





TIME 


The fires of youth to ashes must burn, 

As the wages of wisdom we toil to earn, 

‘And the pages of knowledge are slow to turn 

In the book of the lives of men. 

‘Time has no lingering place for fools 

Who tinker away with blunted tools, 

While the priceless metal they are moulding 
cools 

On the anvil of action awaiting them. 





“Two Rivers Bible School. 


about 1934 in the Carlea district. It was built at 
the junction of the Carrot and Leather Rivers just 
over the road from the Eastern boundary of the 
Waterfield School district. 

‘A group of Christians from the area were 
convinced that a Bible School would be an asset 
to the residents of the area. Tom King, Hubert 
‘Smith, Ralph Smith and Frank White were men 
from Waterfield who were involved in the early 
development of the school. 

Buildings were erected and six students came 
for the first year. Over the years the institute 
‘grew, other buildings were constructed and more 
students came. In 1945 a high school department 
was established. In the years 1946-49 lower 
grades were brought in as part of the course of 
studies. 

‘Some students attending high school at TRBI 
from Waterfield were Derril White, Sherlotte 
Matice, Shirley Manton, Malcolm White, Lau- 
rence Alichin, Doris Manton, Peggy Manton, 
Shirley Allchin and David Caskey. 

Bible School and a full program for school 
grades were in operation from 1949-57, 

Due to severe floods for several years the 
institute was relocated to Nipawin in 1957 and so 
ended an era of the school at Carlea. 














Babes are not born with a sightless sight. 
Nature makes known the lessons of light; 
Wings grow in strength when used for flight, 
Weakness is slave, not master them, 

The road from cradle to grave is straight 
‘And in the Book of Birth all names are great. 
The lines of our lives unwritten await 

The words that shall fall from the pen. 


Herman A. Smith 


Clubs and Organizations 


BOY SCOUTS 

The group was organized in 1945 with Mac 
Schiltroth as leader. As we were an isolated troop 
we were called Lone Scouts. We held meetings in 
our log cabin on the bank of the Carrot River by 
Schiltroth’s. We learned the Scout laws and 
passed our tests. Our motto was ‘do a good turn 
every day””. We also learned how to tie knots, 
make signals, sign langauge and first aid. On 
different occasions we camped out overnight and 
cooked meals on open fires. Some of our mem- 
bers were: Mac and Derril White, Melvin 





Schiltroth, Cliff Caskey, Norman White and 
Don Stocking, 





LtoR: Len McLachian, Norman White, Mac White, Wilred 
Allenin, Cliford Caskey. 


Cy 


ARMLEY BOARD OF TRADE 

The hamlet of Armley was beginning to take 
shape in 1924 when the CPR had made its way 
northward to Nipawin. An organization to set 
out guidelines for developement was necessary so 
an interested group formed the Board of Trade. 
In January, 1929, the Tisdale Recorder reported 
the officers for the year as W. Brown, President; 
C. Haas, Vice-President; J. Sorrell, Secretary 
treasurer and directors were C. Morely, E. Wal 
lis, E. Richards, W. Day, V. Zoboski and W. 
Palmer. 

‘The duties of the board in the 20's were sim- 
ilar to today’s but money and conveniences were 
scarce. Street maintenance could present prob- 
lems as Armley was built in a low, marshy area 
and many rail carloads of cinders had to be 
hauled in to keep it in a respectable state for any 
traffic. They worked with the Municipal Council 
to have wooden sidewalks constructed, a water 
supply for the town and erection of a community 
hall. A pond was dug with horses and a second 
‘one was dug at the northern extremities of the 
town when E. G. Groat passed through the area 
with his dragline, Petitions were made to the 
proper authorities to have a station built on the 
CPR line. When rumors spread of the power 
going northward on the range line, they put pres~ 
sure on to have it come to the hamlet. Working 
with Connaught Rural Telephone Company, 
phone lines were built by degrees to serve the 
area. The hitching post along main street served 
the rural patrons for many years. A public rest 
room was located on main street for the general 
use of those patronizing the business places. In 
the late 40’s, a well was dug near the CPR tracks 
and a supply of drinking water would be deliv 
ered regularly by the train crew. It was the Board 
of Trade who were instrumental in persuading 
the mailmen to sort the mail coming from the 
north and drop it off for the post office rather 

















than have it go to Tisdale, be sorted and returned 
the next mail day. They were actively involved in 
having the municipal hospital open in Armley in 
1932 and helped in arranging to have the doctors 
reside in the hamlet. 

Social life in the community was a concern of 
the Board of Trade as well. Each year a sports 
day was held on the reserve land with plenty of 
z00d hard ball teams entered in the competition. 
A temporary booth was set up and covered with 
tree branches for shade. A hugh branch of 
bananas was hung from the top and cut off one at 
a time as needed. Ice cream was often made in 
home freezers turned by hand. Later it was pur- 
chased in thickly insulated five-gallon con 
tainers. A dance always ended the day, one year 
on an open air floor temporarily constructed on 
the grounds and one year, perhaps 1925, in the 
unfinished loft of the large livery barn. 

11959 the Board of Trade, Curling Club and 
Young Peoples Club joined to form the Commu- 
nity Club. When centralization was favored by 
many people, local business places disappeared 
one by one until in 1986, the duties of the present 
club seem small by comparison. 

The volunteers have provided a worthy ser— 
vice for community betterment and their efforts 
are remembered by those who still enjoy some of 
the fruits of their labor. 














Unique Hair Design, Armley, owned and operated by Penny 
Hedin, opened Sept. 1, 1986 n the former home of Jean and 


Gordon Wallis, 





THE BEEF RING 

In the early days of settlement animals were 
butchered in the fall and used fresh all winter. In 
the spring the meat had to be canned to preserve 
it, Pork could be salted and would keep that way 
in a brine or fried and put in a crock, covered in 
its own fat. 

‘A method was devised to have fresh meat all 
summer with the formation of the “Beef Ring”. 

Regulations were set up to have animals 
dressing out at 400 to 450 pounds delivered each 











week. This would accommodate 20 shares unless 
two families chose to share the meat. The ring 
operated for 20 weeks, from May to September, 
with each sharcholder taking turns providing the 
animal, The recipients received a different cut of 
meat each week, rotating to include roasts, steaks 
and boils. Shareholders were required to provide 
a clean flour or sugar bag with their name 
securely attached, in which to receive their share. 
The bags would be hung on labeled pegs around 
the walls of the cutting room. The animal was 
delivered Thursday night, butchered in the coo! 
of Friday night in readiness for cutting early 
Saturday morning. The butcher was a very 
important part of the beef ring. He had to be 
capable of killing and cutting the meat into equal 
shares. He or his wife were responsible for book- 
keeping and recording the weight each share- 
holder received each week. Each district had their 
own master plan showing the list of members, the 
week their beef was to be delivered and the cut 
each member was to receive. The first butcher in 
the Armley district was Guy Parcher. He per- 
formed the duties for a couple of years before 
John Hayward Sr. took over, followed by his 
son, Howard. In Silver Stream Charlie Eade was 
the butcher with his wife, Annie, doing the book- 
keeping. When Charlie received an injury, 
Leonard Eade continued in the same manner, 
having received much experience helping his dad. 
When Leonard left the area Howard Eade 
accepted the position for the duration of the ring. 
Often a group of people living in the same area 
would arrange to deliver the meat to their neigh- 
bors in turns, making a trip for meat only neces 
sary every few weeks. The shareholder supplying 
the beef would invariably receive the internal 
organs and the suet. Most housewives made their 
own soap and would be glad to have any fat for 
that purpose. There was a flat fee plus the hide in 
most instances, for the butcher. At the end of the 
year accounts were balanced and if more meat 
was received than was contributed, one had to 
pay a fee per pound; likewise if more pounds 
were put in than received one was paid the same 
per pound price, Thus careful records had to be 
kept 

It was a real art to cut accurately so that each 
shareholder received each cut during the year. It 
was all done with knife and meat saw using a lot 
of elbow grease to accomplish the object of the 
ring — supplying fresh meat over the summer 
months. 
With the coming of electricity, locker plants 








and deep freezes, the beef rings folded, but they 
had served their purpose well for about 20 years, 


Merry Mixers Dance Club 
In the late 50's old time dance lessons were 
offered in Tisdale. Several couples from the 
Armley-Waterfield, Leacross-Silver Stream di 
tricts participated. In 1957 Dr. Sutherland 
chaired a meeting to organize the Tisdale and 
District Square Dance Club. A school 
auditorium was obtained for Saturday night 
dances. Walter Addison instructed old time 
square dancing and old time dancing as well 
There was no drinking before or during the 
dances and smoking was in the hallways only — 
this being a Provincial square dance rule, In 1959 
the club agreed to hold one dance a month at 
Armley or Leacross since so many dancers were 
from the north, The first dance at Armley Hall 
‘was so successful they decided to continue at the 
larger Leacross Hall. They purchased a record 
player for $20.67, records for $10.65 and used 
Len Hayward’s amplifier for $2 a month. Eddie 
Lindman of Nipawin was invited to call in 1961 
and the club went to modern square dancing with 
Eddie as club caller. The name Merry Mixers was 
chosen, Some guest callers were Bud Freeborn, 
Jim Drader and Bill Dorton, Dances were held 
every second Wednesday for many years. Mem- 
bership peaked in 1963-64 with 66 members. 

Every club had a banner which visitors would 
“steal’”. Club members would have to take four 
couples to retrieve it. Members always wore their 
club badge or other novelty ones such as 
“Bunny” for dancing in the snow, "Square 
Duck” for dancing in the water at Greenwater 
and “Jail Bird” for dancing in a jail. After 





















Merry Mixers Square Dance Club with trophy. L to R: Polly 
and Don Glassgow, Dorothy and Frank Righi, Irene and Ed 
Lindman, Frances and Sturdee Nickien. 
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lessons in Nipawin they would make arrange- 
ments to crowd into the town jail where Eddie 
would call a square dance. 

In January, 1970 the club moved to Armley 
Hall as membership had dropped. The Arbor- 
field club folded and some dancers joined the 
club here; the Nipawin club folded in 1971 and 
some came to Armley. The annual fee was $12 a 
couple and hall rent S10 a night. The callers fee 
increased from $20 to $25 a night. On April 12, 
1975 former dancers gathered at Armley to honor 
Eddie and Irene Lindman on their 1S anniversary 
of calling. The last dance in Armley was held 
March 25, 1977. 





RED CROSS — ARMLEY BRANCH 

During the 20's and 30’s most of the Red 
Cross activity was centered in the schools. It was 
mainly an educational program with letters and 
pamphlets received by the schools telling of pro- 
jects and Red Cross Hospitals in the province. 
Children were encouraged to write letters, make 
scrapbooks or provide comforts for children who 
would spend periods of time in hospitals. Can- 
vasing for cash donations was done throughout 
the area by Mr. Charles Morgan Sr. for many 
year 

With the announcement of World War II and 
the first recruiting in early September, 1939, Red 
Cross organizations sprung up in every town and 
hamlet. During the war years there was continu- 
ous activity with socials, teas, dances and raffles 
to raise money to be sent to headquarters. Offers 
came from all the area women for knitting or 
sewing. Many pairs of socks and all types of field 
comforts were needed for enlisted men of Can- 
ada and the usual vast quantities of hospital 
garments as well. Yarn and cotton goods were 
extremely difficult to procure as branches multi 
plied and clamored for materials for this 
women’s work. A provincial depot was estab- 
lished in Regina where all hospital garments for 
the province were cut out. The garments and yarn 
could then be distributed without charge. All 
materials were to be made up and returned to Red 
Cross Headquarters for inspection, packing and 
shipping. 

There is no unit by which to measure 
patriotism and size and population are no gauge 
of strength. Armley had less than 100 inhabitants, 
but its active women’s war service organization 
‘was recognized at the depots by their large num- 
bers of parcels of clothing sent. In October 1940, 














a letter was sent to them to say the depots were 
overcrowded with parcels. 

School children and residents contributed to 
War Saving Certificates regularily. During the 
war years cash donations of $2,595.28 were 
made, along with 107 pair of socks, 233 other 
knitted items, 28 sweaters, 92 pairs of pyjamas, 
376 bomb victim garments, 100 quilts and 
blankets and 32 sundry items were sent from 
Armley and district. 

In May 1942, a portion of a cash contribution 
was designated for the Russian Relief Fund. 

In 1946 Women’s War Work was changed to 
Women’s Work. Knitting and sewing by 
branches continued for overseas relief. In addi- 
tion, Outpost and Red Cross Hospitals in Sas- 
katchewan were assisted with maintaining 
supplies such as diapers, nightwear, underwear, 
handkerchiefs, etc. Gradually activity decreased 
and the yearly March canvas is the only event 
now taking place in the district. When Charles 
Morgan retired as canvas chairman, he received 
an Appreciation Award from the Red Cross 
Society. Bob Wallis took over the district canvas 
and continued in that capacity for about 30 years. 
In 1983, Carol Hayward began the visitation and 
has continued since, bringing the total to 
$8053.34 sent to headquarters from the Armley 
District since the Second World War. 





SNOW PLOUGH CLUB 

From early settlement until the late 40s, it 
was the custom, and necessary, to store motor 
vehicles away for the winter months. A few 
farmers who were fortunate enough to live along 
the highway were able to operate their car all 
winter, but usually the formidable snowbanks 
forced most residents to resort to horse power for 
winter travel. Snow plough clubs were being 
formed in several districts so a meeting was called 
in Armley for the same purpose. Shares were sold 
to provide the group with a purchasing capital. 

A six foot rotary plough was obtained in 1949 
and Sturdee Nicklen was hired as operator. He 
received $4 per hour for tractor and operator 
which was later raised to $5, collected by an 
annual operating fee. At times it was a very cold 
trip and some winters, snow drifted as high as the 
telephone poles. The route was long, approx- 
imately 100 miles round trip, so meals and fuel 
were often taken out into the area the plough was 
working. 

That plough was replaced with a seven foot 
‘one when it was discovered the width inadequate 














‘Snow plowing wth V plow in Siver Stream area, 1958, 





Bill Manton on cat pushing rotary plough, driver Sturdee 
Nicklen, 1951, 


to work effectively. Cardboard and canvas was 
firmly attached to the tractor to form a shelter 
for the driver. Later, a custom cab was added to 
the tractor for more comfort from the cold. 
When grass and trees along the roadsides col- 
lected great depths of snow on the route, Nick- 
lens used their Cat to push the tractor for more 
power. 

It was customary to alternate the route the 
plough would take to be fair to the shareholders 
who lived in all directions from Armley. Main 
roads were opened as quickly as possible, and a 
few times the plough was called to make a hasty 
trip to allow a patient to reach the hospital. 
Agreements were made with neighboring clubs to 
extend the route, thus having continuous open 
roads for travel. 

Sturdee continued as operator for Il years. 
Jim White was the operator for 1961 and 1962. For 
the next three years, Ron Breadner contracted the 


job, using his 560 International tractor and 
receiving $7 per hour. Kelvin Manton was the 
operator for 1966 and part of 1967. At that time, 
the RM of Connaught added a wing to the road 
patrol and took on the responsibility of keeping 
all roads open in the RM. 

The snow plough club disbanded, the plough 
was sold and the shareholders recovered their 
initial investment plus interest. It had served its 
purpose well for 18 years 

Boxall’s snowplow, though not an organized 
club, enabled several families to have open roads 
during winter. In the late 1940's or early 50’s Bill 
Boxall and neighbors tried opening roads with an 
angle plow. Small tractors and a lot of snow 
made the job hopeless. Bill purchased a rotary 
plow, using first a W-D9 and last a 706 IH 
tractor. Grader blades, welded to the sides of the 
plow, extended three feet above the top of the 
plow to cut through deep drifts. They plowed for 
the Department of Highways for several years. 








Athletic Club 
In the late 20's a group of enthusiastic young 
people were instrumental in having an Athletic 
‘Club formed in Armley. A former Army Instruc- 
tor, George White, was available to give instruc~ 
tion and willing to act in that capacity. Mats 











filled with straw or hay, two wooden horses in 
different sizes, horizontal bars and ropes were 
made or purchased and the once a week, Satur~ 
day night get togethers were underway. George 
was a strict task master and would vigorously put 
each one through the exercises. One of the girls 
having difficulty with her push ups, in fact not 
able to raise her middle section from the floor, 
received some help from the instructor. Grasping 
her waistband in an attempt to help her, he was 
quite astonished to find it was made of elastic and 
he only succeeded in making an emphatic snap. 

The group was able, in time, to purchase a set 
of boxing gloves. Tom Painter had some training 
in this art and he offered his services to the club. 
Matches were set up and this proved to bea great 
way to ease your frustrations. 

‘After a few years, activities were becoming 
more diversified and the name was changed to 
Young People’s Club to accommodate more of 
the area’s younger set. Many chose to spend a lot 
of their spare time at the skating rink and the 
Club took a lot of the responsibility of caring for 
it, Dances were sponsored every two weeks dur- 
ing the winter months. Several orchestras were 
engaged, but a local talented group, ‘The Mid- 
night Revellers” were called on many times. The 
band was composed of the Hanna family and 




















Ball team 1997. L to Ri: Joe Sorrell, Amy Hanna. In truck 
sitting Alice Harrison, Olive Sisson, standing Eileen Rowell, 
‘Mildred Sisson, Mable Richards. Standing on ground: Naomi 
Hanna, Nettie Sorell, Jessie Healey, Kay Richards. 


‘Armley Ball Team. L to R: Isabel Berry, Mildred Sisson, 
Evelyn Gale, Phys and Giadys Schitroth, Patsy Seckinger, 
Alice Harrison, Mary Lee. 


Morgan Richards. During the break for midnight 
lunch, dancers were often entertained by the 
songs of George Hamilton, a farm worker at 
Walter Days, or Bill Parcher step-dancing. Other 
orchestras remembered as repeat performers 
were the Nicholson family from Nipawin, the 
Palmers from Aylsham and a Ridgedale group 
with Percy Sims, P. T. Barnum, Mrs. Jack Lang, 
Mr. McConaghie and occasionally Bob Caskey. 
For many years Vic Harrison acted as floor man= 
ager keeping the stag line to the back of the hall 
and calling a few squares during the evening. 
Dances varied with hard time, masquerade, New 
Years parties and Leap Year events. There were 
many socials planned, at times in the form of 
skating parties held in several places along the 
Carrot River or the creek west of the McCullough 
















Cast ofthe play “For Pete's Sake" produced in Armley. Lto 
Fi: Amy Hanna, May Staples, Sturdee Nicklen, Elmer Mar- 
sonette, Naomi Hanna, Middle: Ethel McCullough, Bolle 
Barron. Front: Morgan, Mabel and Kathleen Richards, Mrs. 
Ken McKay (director, Lore McCullough. Standing in door 
way Walter Morgan. 


farm. A huge bon fire was made in a small 
sheltered clearing and there would be weiner 
roasts, corn roasts, cookies and coffee. Some 
would bring guitars, banjo or mouth organ and a 
sing-song was included. Young couples in the 
club who were planning a wedding, received a 
silver cream and sugar set and ‘Those Wedding 
Bells Are Breaking up that Old Gang of Mine” 
was always sung. 





Young People's Club picnic at Greenwater, 1999, 


A summer excursion always sponsored by the 
‘Young People’s Club, was a trip to Greenwater 
Lake, Torch River Resort or White Fox “swim- 
ming hole”. Larger trucks were owned by 
Claytons and Staples and rows of seats were 
arranged for the large group who would take 
advantage of this outing. Tables weren’t avail- 
able as they are today, so the huge quantities of 
food were spread out on blankets and table cloths 




















on the ground and everyone ate together. For 
some, it was the only time they would get to these 
areas. A sing song passed the time coming and 
going. What fun! 

The Club sent representatives to the Board of 
‘Trade and were instrumental in having an exten- 
sion put on the hall. 

Everyone joined the club, those who lived at 
Armley and those who were working at various 
places in the district. Their contribution of time 
and talent were considered equally valuable, 
making the area an exciting place to work or 
grow up in. 

The war years took their toll of personnel and 
aless active group continued to administer to the 
needs of the young people. Today the Commu- 
nity Club carries on. 


FARM BOYS AND GIRLS CLUBS, 
HOMECRAFT AND 4-H 

‘The first Garden Clubs were organized in 
Saskatchewan in 1905 by dedicated school teach- 
ers. 

‘A provincial program, the forerunner of 4-H 
was organized in 1917. Clubs were formed in this, 








area under the direction of parents and directors 
of Connaught Agricultural Society who spon- 
sored stock judging teams and defrayed at least a 
token payment towards travel to farm boys’ 
camps. For many years the McKay Shield hung in 
the old Silver Stream School. A Stock Judging 
Group, Ted Pearse, Ernie Maiden, Murray 
Lloyd are reputed to have won it in open com- 
petition. Mr. A. J. Marshall was very good as an 
instructor and his trainees won many prizes, 
especially at Melfort Farm Boys camps. Ed 
Pearse organized practice judging sessions at dif- 
ferent farmsteads in Connaught. He arranged 
transportation by train to farm boys? camps at 
Regina and Melfort. 

The teams consisted of five boys under 18 and 
‘one supervisor. Different supervisors as well as 
Mr. Marshall were Lee Walsh of Tisdale, Tom 
Hunt (Runciman), Bob Jackson (Silver Stream), 
Murray Lloyd, William Rumble, Francis Hall s 
and Ed Pearse. Gordon Pearse supervised and 
‘rained a team at Melfort in 1932. 

Some of the boys from Connaught that went 
to Farm Boys Camps at Regina were: E, Maiden, 
Ted Pearse, Murray Lloyd, George Randall, 








Livestock judging class at E, Pearse farm in 1931, Seated Lto R: two Mohr boys, Bille Bradley, Leslie Toathe, Allan Randall. 2nd 


row ?, Elton MeDonald, Lesley Bradley, ?, Donald and Billie Yelland, Ted Bir 


oye.'Back: 2,2, Bob Jackson, 7, 2,2, EB. Loyd, 
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‘Gordon Pearse, instructor, Ned Pearse, Aubrey 














Fred Dance Jr., Bob Yelland, Jack Bowerman, 
Oscar Arneson, Irwin Lloyd, Leonard Eade, 
Delbert Sproxton, Billie Richmond, Tony Mar- 
shall, Roy Schiltroth, Murray McLeod, Doug 
Bird, Earl Hunt and Gordon Pearse. The first 
group went in 1918 or 1919 with Ed Pearse as 
supervisor. 

In 1928 a team supervised by Tom Hunt com- 
prised of Earl Hunt, Roy Schiltroth, Murray 
McLeod, Doug Bird 'and Gordon Pearse went 
again to Regina Farm Boys Camp in Tom Hunts 
1927 Chev car. This coincided with the Regina 
Exhibition. They did very well as a team that 
year. Tony Marshall, Billie Richmond, Delbert 
Sproxton and Gordon Pearse went again to 
Regina in 1929 with Bob Jackson as supervisor. 

In those years teams were required to judge 
four livestock classes, one each of beef and dairy 
cattle, one of heavy or draft horses and one of 
bacon hogs; occasionally sheep. Awards only of 
the first placings were offered in 1928, just hon- 
orary mention for second and third place. The 
winners of the aggregate scores in juniors and 
seniors were awarded a scholarship at the Uni- 
versity of Saskatchewan. There was a stipulation 
that this grand prize was applicable only to con- 
testants from RM’s that contributed a donation 
to such a scholarship. The same took place at 
Melfort Fair. 

‘At Regina they stayed as a group, upwards of 








Farm Boys Camp at Regina, 1928, Stock judging team. Lto 
: Doug Bird, Gordon Pearse, Eari Hunt. 











300, at Connaught School, a large three or four 
storey building; its long hallways utilized as dor- 
matories. They slept on army cots. Bed checks 
were at 9:30 and woe betide any boy absent. The 
boys ate in the basement at long tables waited on 
by a number of ladies, probably volunteers. 
These camps offered the first and in many cases 
the only link rustic rurals had with the out 
world, It required the work and co-operation of 
many people from the farms to city levels. 

Some will be familiar with the work of K. W 
Gordon and Rupert Ramsay who in their 
younger days came to Connaught to conduct 
livestock classes, judge grain plots and judge the 
livestock classes at the fair. Other personel that 
helped farm youngsters were Mr. Townly Smith 
and Mr. Brocklebank. 

Grain Clubs started in the late 20°s or even 
early 30’s and included boys from all points in the 
municipality. There were no girls in the grain 
clubs but girls did judge in the livestock classes at 
Silver Stream Fair. Members of the early clubs 
were Willie Huber, Bert Owens, Elton McDon- 
ald, John Garraway, Snider boys, John Palmer, 
Nat McLeod, Irwin Lloyd, Roy Schiltroth, Jim 
Staples, Wilfred Duford and others. They grew 
different varieties of wheat and oats. The two 
members winning the highest aggregate score in 
grain and judging of same, attended the annual 
grain show at Saskatoon. They exhibited their 
‘grain and judged in open competition there. This 
show was held at the same time as the annual 
meeting of Sask. Agro. Society and was the fore- 
runner of Farm and Home Week. Irwin Lloyd, 
Willie Huber, Elton McDonald, Jack Garroway 
and an Allan boy were some of the winners. 

Bill Breadner led the Eager Beaver Grain 

Club at Armley and members from a wide area 
grew and cared for plots of grain as well as 
participating in the usual 4-H activities. 
Livestock Clubs and Entymology (Insect) 
bs started in the early 30's. 
There were also Orchard and Garden Clubs 
sponsored by the CAS. Their mother being an 
avid gardener, the Keays family often won hon- 
os in these classes. Mr. John Breadner and Mrs. 
Violet McDonald were leaders of such an 
Orchard Club. It is said this was the first club of 
its kind west of the Great Lakes and many small 
gardens soon contained a variety of fruits. 

For a couple of years there was an Alfalfa 
club. The boys were required to plant the Alfalfa 
in rows wide enough apart so it could be culti- 
vated with a horse and cultivator. Most boys 
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didn’t enjoy the Alfalfa club and no owner of a 
threshing machine was so dedicated that they 
wanted to set up a separator to thresh a few 
bundles of Alfalfa. 

(Mrs, Eade noticed that CAS neglected the 
girls and brought the matter to the attention of 
the board. Shortly after a covey of young ladies 
came to the Pearse house and Mrs. Eade coached 
them as to the secrets of butter making, bread 
making and other culinary arts. Tom Marshall 
instructed them concerning Poultry. They 
learned well. In 1928 Marion Baptist and Sylvia 
Smith went to Saskatoon where Marion won a 
watch. The girls were required to judge poultry, 
butter and cream. Olive Baptist and Bessie Mar 
shall represented CAS in 1929. In 1930 Clara 
Arneson and Daisy Finnie made the trip. Clara 
received a wrist watch donated by the Co-oper- 
ative Poultry Producers at the closing session of 
the Farm Girls Convention at the U of S Con- 
vocation Hall.) 

‘The Farm Boys and Girls camps at Melfort 
were always a joyous occasion. The boys slept in 
tents and were issued meal tickets to the different 
food booths on the grounds generally run by 
church groups. Boys attended in groups of five 
but it seemed that any number of girls attended. 
In 1935 Melfort Farm Girls Camp had 222 par- 
ticipants, Prizes offered by the Melfort society 
were fabulous. Roy Schiltroth won the Holstein 
bull and also the junior aggregate. He extended 
that into a three year Agriculture course. Edwin 
Keays won the senior aggregate scholarship. He 





100k auto mechanics. George Keays won a regis- 
tered York sow and a 22 rifle. Gordon Pearse 





Manlius Homecraft Club. L to Ri Mildred Staples, loader, 
Jean and Lorrayne Sisson, June Olver, ?, Clarice Rosluk, 7, 
Lois Sisson, Jean Jones, Lilian Breadner, Mary Mottat, 
Arlene Harrower, Olive Wallis, leader. Front: Isabelle Rowell 


n 





Waterfield Farm Girls, 1992. L to R: Dorothy Rageth, Jean 
Harvey, Jean and Mildred Schitroth, Helen Mohr, Susie 
Gerish, leader, Faye Schitroth, Florence Johnson, Mar~ 
garet Berry. Front: Phys Schroth, Mary Mobr. 





Silver Stream Homecratt. L to Ri: Frances and Dorothy 
Haldenby, Laurine Lioyd, Jean and Elsie Randall, Jean 
Righi, Annie Righi. Front: Joan Randall, Ellen Eade, Audrey 
Roi. 


won a sow, a 22 rifle, a pair of Greb shoes and an 
automatic hog watering device. Winnings were 
presented the last night of the fair 

Gordon Pearse took a team of boys to 
Melfort which included Elton McDonald, Billie 
Bradley, Jack Spillet and Clyde Keays. Because 
Gordon’ was still under 18, Professor Ramsey 
suggested he judge stock also. He won the senior 
aggregate but due to the depression, the RM had 
ceased to contribute to such a scholarship so it 
passed on to the next in line. 

Farm Girls and Boys Clubs in Saskatchewan 
were promoted by the Extension Division of the 
College of Agriculture. In the early 30's a Farm 
Girls Club was formed in almost every school 
district in the area. There was a Junior and Senior 
division with projects in baking and sewing or 











knitting and crocheting. Girls would gather at the 
homes for instruction from the leader and to 
practise baking. Specific rules and regulations 
were set out and every club had the same project 
to complete. Aprons, dresses, sweaters, dresser 
scarves and crochet or embroidery articles were 
made. Baking included parker house rolls, light 
cake, biscuits, gingerbread and rhubarb pie. A 
practise every weekend developed some efficient 
cooks but gingerbread could become unpopular 
by spring. 

Demonstrations and instructions in judging 
were held in the spring and fall with an Extension 
worker spending the day with the girls. Fall rallies 
had instruction on the projects to be completed 
during the winter. Spring meetings had practise 
sessions in judging and points on exhibiting in 
readiness for competitions at Melfort Fair. Each 
club shared reports of their years activities. 

Attending Melfort Fair meant a trip by train 
or truck for an exciting overnight stay. Girls from 
Waterfield, under the leadership of Susie Ger- 
rish, stayed at her parent’s home bordering 
Melfort. Articles were exhibited in classes and 
each girl had to judge a group of articles. The 
airls in each division winning the most combined 
points received gold watches, donated by the T. 
Eaton Co. The girls appeared on the evening 
Grandstand Show. The winners would continue 
on to Provincial Exhibitions and those winners 
went to the Canadian National Exhibition in 
‘Toronto. During the war years the award trips 
were cancelled. Attending provincials in Regina 
was a group of Manlius girls, namely Lorrayne 
Sisson, Isabelle Rowell and June Oliver. Some of 
the dedicated leaders were: Marion Berry and 
Mrs. Zado (Waterfield), Mrs. E. Ready, Mrs. W. 
Breadner, Mrs. J. King, Olive Wallis, Mildred 
Staples (Manlius), Florence Armstrong (North 
‘Ammley) and Myrna Reid (Silver Stream). 

In the early 40’s Myrna Reid organized the 
Silver Stream Homecraft Club. Beside the usual 
baking and sewing projects they grew tomatoes 
one year. Charlie Wegmiller again shared hi 
gardening knowledge. The projects were adapted 
to suit the members since some of the young 
married women belonged to the club. Myrna was 
leader again in the early 50°s teaching advanced 
baking and sewing. They made parker house 
rolls, buttonholes and altered patterns with the 
highlight being the stay in the barracks at Melfort 
Fair. 

The Armley 4-H Beef Club began as a Baby 
Beef Club in the late 40°s. Mrs. Mary Kingsley 
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‘Armley Boof Club 1953 or 54. Back L to A: Charlie Kingsley 
Dennis Edwards, Bill Clayton, Allan Wilson, Earl MeCor 
riston, Gerald Coulter, Berta Sisson. Middle: Lorne McCor- 
riston, Jim Wilson, Larry MeCorrston, Murray Richards, Mel 
‘Sisson, Linda McCullough, Elaine Ciayton, Merin Clayton, 
Front: Audrey Clayton, Beverley Clayton, Gloria Coulter, 
Cherry! Wells, Leflan Hockness, Mrs. Mary Kingsley, leader, 
Everett Sisson, Harry MeCorrston, 











was the leader throughout the 10 years of its 
existence. Assisting her at times were Lorne 
Rowell and Walter Clayton. Harry Lang was the 
Agricultural Representative and rendered advice 
and encouragement. 

The first project chosen was a fed calf and a 
heifer project and members were permitted to 
enter either or both. Meetings were held on Sat- 
urdays at the pool elevator office in Armley. 
Questionnaires were completed on the basics of 
Calf selection, care, feeding, grooming and 
showing animals. After more experience with 
animals, members advanced to feed composition 
and animal health and those taking a two-year 
heifer project would include pasture manage- 
ment. Demonstrations were held and members 
had practise sessions in training animals for the 
show ring. Each learned to judge and were 
required to complete judges cards. Achievement 
days were usually held in early June at various 
members homes with the sale following closely 





Cattle judging. 


afterwards. Parents were encouraged to attend 
and assist in keeping record books or financial 
arrangements. Careful records were kept of 
costs, including feed, veterinary and medicine, 
and a weight and gains chart was a necessity. 
Valuable lessons were learned in bookkeeping for 
‘members who became farmers or farm wives. 
The heifer project was a beginning of a herd for 
the member who would keep her more than one 
year. 

‘The calf was fed to maturity and then taken to 
the Fat Stock Show and Sale at Prince Albert. 
Parents provided transportation and Jack King- 
sley or H. E. Coulter often took a load for the 
sroup. Clubs came from the North-East region 
to show their animals and enter in the competi- 
tions. The top placings meant the highest prices 
in the sale. It was an overwhelming and happy 
experience for an eight- or 10-year-old to receive 
$156.88 for her calf. During the Foot and Mouth 
outbreak in 1952, the club was not allowed to take 
their animals to the sale. During the latter years, 
Melfort held the regional sales. Funds were raised 
by sponsoring pie socials, raffles or making gate 
signs for rural residents. The enrollment reached 
a high of 22 in 1955. By 1958 the numbers 
dwindled to Il and the club disbanded. 

1950-51 saw the first Farm Family Days, held 
in Tisdale. Jim Webster was Ag. Rep. There was 
a large tent for displays of club work, Honey 
Producers Co-op and from Melfort Experimen- 
tal Farm. In 1952 the Farm Family Days were 
changed to District 26 Club Rally Assoc. Also in 
the same year, the name “4-H” was adopted and 
the Saskatchewan 4-H Club program was offi- 
cially born. 

The Silver Stream-Leacross Grain Club was 
active from 1951-56 with leaders Gordon Pearse, 
Melvin Randall, Aubrey Lloyd and Tony Mar- 
shall. During these years District Club Rallies 
were held in Tisdale with parades, floats, tractor 
driving competitions, flower identification, car- 
pentry, costume selections, displays, ball games, 
square dancing, calf sales and always lots of 
eating. 

In 1955, Saskatchewan Jubilee year, District 
26 4-H Council was formed and in 1957 was 
granted a seat on the District 26 Agricultural 
Extension Board. That same year the Saskatche- 
wan 4-H council was formed, the first in Can- 
ada. 

‘The Waterfield Swine Club was formed in the 
Waterfield-Silver Stream area on May 26, 1958 
with 12 members joining and Irwin Lloyd named 
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Waterfield-Siver Stream Swine Club. Lto R: Jim Breadner, 
Ron Haldenby, Gary Staples, Bill and Bob Marshall, Grant 
‘Staples, Ken Turnbul, Ralph Lee. 


leader. The club was sponsored by the Con- 
naught Agricultural Society. The first project 
was a pair market hogs. There was a tour of 
members’ homes to see the hogs, a Rally day in 
Tisdale with other 4-H clubs, Melfort Fair trip 
and competitions held at the achievement day 
Later activities expanded to include pie social, 
dances, curling competitions, ball games, a trip 
to the Experimental Farm in Melfort, films and a 
study of Farm and Home safety 

In 1960 Jim and Mildred Staples became lead- 
ers. Meetings were alternated between Silver 
Stream and Waterfield Schools. Weanling pigs 
were purchased from the Experimental Farm and 
from a swine breeder at Beatty. The group par- 
ticipated in a Radio Broadcast, a Thematic dis~ 
play and camp out at the lake. Each year the club 
exhibited their swine at the Connaught Fair and 
entered into the judging competitions. They 
repaired hog barns on the grounds and cleaned 
out a lot of underbrush. Topics at meetings were 
safety rules, 4-H movement information, swine 
information and world affairs. Each year ended 
with an achievement day. They experimented 
with a gilt project and decided for an improved 
herd, they would purchase their own boar. The 
lake trip each year was remembered as the hap- 
piest event participated in. Sleeping in tents, 
swimming, cooking meals and even washing 
dishes were not considered hardships in the great 
outdoors. The Swine Club were active for six or 
seven years. 

In 1960 the Sask. 4-H Foundation was incor- 
porated for the purpose of receiving and admin- 














istering funds donated to the 4-H program. 1965 
saw the initial sod turning for Rayner Centre, the 
4-H camping and convention facility for Sas 
katchewan 4-H. 

The closing of rural schools caused fewer 
clubs. Multiple clubs were started with several 
varied projects offered that could be changed 
from year to year depending on interests. In 1978 
Dorothy Righi organized the Connaught Multi 
ple 4-H Club. The club was active with emphasis 








Back Lto R: Lorinda Norum, Cory Wallis, Clay Bromm, Norm 
Pearse. Middle: Gloria Ameson, Baro Kobelsky, Dorothy 
Fgh, Jan Ameson, Lori Parker, Doug Kennedy, Jonathan, 
‘Schmale. Front: Dione Bansley, Troy Arneson. 


on personal development and community 
involvement. Several projects were crafts, light 
horse, photography, Go-carts, Mechanics, Jazz 
dancing, woodworking, dairy, sewing, comput- 
ers, exploring 4-H and foods. Some of the lead- 
ers have been: Janis Reese, Donna Paschk 

Kathy Reed, Fran and Norm Pearse, Lloyd Sta- 





‘Connaught Multiple 4-H Club, 1980, light horse project. 





ples, Bev Coulter, Barry Reid, Gene and Beth 
Bromm, Gary Bascu, Rusty Plamondon, Gerry 
Beliveau, Carole Stanley, Jack York, Judy 
Krantz, Barb Kobelsky, Jean Rice, Teresa 
Breadner, Don Petrar, Judy Reimer, Diane Bar- 
ber and Gloria Arneson. Dorothy Righi serves on 
the Sask. 4-H Council and Board of Directors. 
For a few years a Dairy project was a part of the 
Connaught Multiple Club, but in the fall of 1985, 
went on their own, forming the Carrot River 
Valley 4-H Dairy Club. 

In the late 70°s travel opportunities, “Open 
House Canada Exchanges” for senior members 
and a chaperone became available on a selection 
basis. Dorothy Righi chaperoned an exchange 
with St. Anicet Quebec, Dairy Calf French Club 
in 1979, and the following year to Carleton 
County, near Ottawa. Members of the Con- 
naught Club, Doug Fairbairn, Marc Blacklaws 
and Craig Staples went to St. Anicet, Darren 
‘Manton to Riviere — du — Loup in 1979. In 1981 
Ian Bromm took part in a North-East Region 
exchange with Chilliwack, B.C. and in 1983 Todd 
Amneson and Neil Dierker participated in a Dis 
trict 26 4-H exchange with Alliston County Ont. 

In the fall of 1981 Jack and Valerie Wartman 
organized the Trails End 4-H Light Horse Club, 
drawing members from a large surrounding arca. 

Ed Tanner is Ag. Rep., assisting clubs at the 
District 26 level. The North-East Region 
employs a full time 4-H representative, to work 
with all clubs in the region. 

4-H clubs, over the years have provided a 
common bond in the community by encouraging 
individual growth in leadership, healthful living 
habits, self confidence and the ability to make 
wise decisions. 











Connaught Agricultural Society 


submitted by Gale Lloyd 

In 1910 the first gathering, in the form of a 
picnic, was held at the Silver Stream School. 
People came for miles around to attend this 
annual event. In 1914 the idea of a country fair 
was discussed between three district pioneers 
Allie and Tom Marshall and Frank Randall. The 
Marshall brothers had experience with fairs in 
Ontario before moving west. A meeting was held 
on June 19, 1915 in the Silver Stream School for 
the purpose of organizing a fair. Directors 
appointed were A. J. Marshall, Chas. Eade, 
Edwin Pearse, John Seekins, C. F. Wegmiller, 
Mrs. A. J. Marshall, Mrs. E. Pearse and Mrs. C. 





Eade. President was A. J. Marshall, Sec.~Treas., 
C. A. Whitbread and “Crier” for the first fair, 
Chas. Eade. 

The first fair was held on Sept. 15, 1915 and 
was considered a real success. For the first few 
years prizes were awarded in the form of Honors. 
Exhibitors came from near and far to participate 
in the different events. 

The fair was first called the Silver Stream and 
District Co-operative Grain Growers Agri- 
cultural Society, known locally as the Silver 
Stream Fair from its very beginning. In 1921 the 
directors decided to apply for membership in 
Saskatchewan Agricultural Societies Assoc. In 








Original surviving charter directore at 26th fat, 1940. L to R: J. Seeking, R. Hall, Mrs. A. R. Marshall, Mrs. C. Eade, Mrs. E, 
Pearse, C. Wogmile, Mr. E. Pearse. Seated Lto R: A. (Daddy) Hall,C. Eade, A.J. Marshall 
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1922 the secretary, Frank Randall, received the 
charter for the Connaught Agricultural Society. 
By 1924 the budget was $1812 with 198 members 
and 29 directors. A total of 934 entries were at the 
fair. Also in 1925 a seed fair, and in 1932, a 
poultry show were held for the first time. 

In the early years there was a great deal of 
interest in the fair. People brought their cattle, 
horses and hogs. In the late 1920's the plowing 
matches were a great attraction. Some of the 
exhibits shown in the early years were: a pan of 
baking powder biscuits (1922 and before), a 
library scarf, step in, ladies underwear (three 
pieces), 10 stalks of fodder cor, one peck of 
potatoes, three mangels, six brown eggs, 10 
pounds of homemade cheese, one gallon crock of 
dairy butter, home cured, smoked bacon, pair of 
pigeons, pair of guinea fowl, and six white eggs. 
For a prize you might have won 98 pounds of 
flour, four pounds of tea, pair of shoes, eight 
yards of gingham, McCalls subscription or 
McCalls pattern. 

In 1926 over 100 people attended the annual 
meeting, the largest attendance to that date. At 
that meeting a delegation from Ridgedale, 
headed by Dr. Magwood, made a bid to have the 
fair moved to the town of Ridgedale. This was 
strongly opposed by the local members and the 
fair remained at Silver Stream. 

In 1928 the directors expected to have the 
largest fair in its history. To accommodate this 
the fair board leased a portion of land west of the 
Silver Stream School from the Dept. of the Inte: 
rior. A large stock shed was erected, 20’ x 150’, 
to accommodate the livestock. Also additional 
buildings were erected to hold a large swine 
exhibit. Lunch was supplied on the grounds by 
the Silver Stream Ladies’ Club. The fair was a 
great success that year with the two, four and six 
horse outfits having some excellent entries. 

On Dec. 25, 1929 new officers were installed. 
Frank Pearse was appointed as sec.-treas., he 
succeeded A. McDonald who held that post for 
seven years. J. D. MacFarlane stepped down 
after six years as president. A. J. Marshall took 
his place. The goat was led in by Mr. J. Baptist 
and each officer took his ride. 

In the early years the C.A.S. was very instru- 
mental in sponsoring boys and girls clubs. A 
good part of the classes were allotted to them. 
Judging competitions of livestock was an impor- 
tant part for the junior members. The C.A.S. 
would often sponsor young people who took top 











honors at the fair to go on to competitions in the 
province. 

In the late 1920's three local girls, Marion 
Baptist, Olive Baptist and Clara Ameson won 
top honors in judging competitions in Saska- 
toon. Their prizes were lovely wrist watches. In 
1928 Gordon Pearse came second among 300 
boys in judging dairy cattle at a farm boys’ camp 
in Regina. 

Sporting events at the fair were always a high- 
light for everyone, from foot races for the 
younger ones to baseball and horseshoes for the 
older ones. In 1927 a tug-o-war tournament was 
open to school districts within the RM. Prizes 
were cigars. 

The effect of the low monetary value for 
agricultural commodities in the 1930's also 
reflected on the growth of the C.A.S. The secre- 
tary’s salary decreased to $5 for the year’s work 
from a salary of $155 in the 1920's. Many district 
merchants and farmers donated different mer 
chandise to provide prizes for the exhibitors. 
Several adult competitions were discontinued but 
all junior competitions were carried on. In 1932 
interest was high and funds were low, yet the fair 
was held as usual. The fairs in Tisdale and 
Nipawin were cancelled that year. In 1933 a boy 
and girl Orchard Club was formed and a com- 
petition was held with fruit trees as prizes. This 
was the first Orchard Club in western Canada. In 
1934 prizes were donated by an unknown gen- 
tleman for the heaviest lady on the grounds. First 
prize was $1 and second prize was 50¢. 

In 1936 the exhibit hall was built with free 
labour. The cost of materials was $214. This 
building is still being used. Also that year a large 
birthday cake was made to celebrate C.A.S. 2Ist 
year. The cake, made by Mrs. Ed. Pearse, 
weighed 16 Ibs. 15 0. and was raffled off to the 
‘one who could guess the closest weight. Mrs. 
Wm. Mustard was the winner. 

The early 1940’s was a very trying time for the 
fair. The war had caused a severe shortage in 
essential commodities and rations of gasoline, 
sugar and other necessities had been instituted. 
Many young people had left the farm and joined 
the armed forces. The membership in the society 
declined and less exhibits were shown at the fair. 
In 1943 a fair was not held, just a summer rally. 
‘The fair came close to closing down in the latter 
war years but in 1946, after the war, things started 
to turn around and the fair got rolling again with 
a young fellow, Allen Randall, who offered his 
services as secretary. 























George and Webster Clayton with their horses. 


By 1949 the fair was gaining ground every year 
and membership was back up to 150 members. In 
the 50°s the fair was able to maintain its usual 
activities. Economic conditions were at a low and 
farm commodity prices were poor. The hard 
work of a number of dedicated people enabled 
the fair to weather the storms and continue on. 

Saskatchewan celebrated 50 years as a 
province in 1955, At the fair that year directors 
dressed in old time garb, Two trees were planted 
north of the hall in honor of pioneers, Mrs. M. 
Pearse, C. Wegmiller, F. Randall and J. Rich 
mond, 

During the 1960°s a substantial growth of 
interest, activities and finance was experienced. 
Exhibitors came from amuch larger area. By this 
time many second and third generation members 
had become involved. Thanks to these volunteers 
the great tradition of this country fair has been 
carried on. 

In 1965 the fair celebrated its 50th anniver- 
sary. For its centennial project a book of family 
histories within the RM was printed. This was a 
great success and a second printing was required 
the next year. Also in the 1960’s three pioneer 
ladies of the area won the Pioneer of the Year 
Award for Saskatchewan, Mrs. M. Pearse (1961), 
Mrs, Annie McGrath (1962), Mrs. A. McDonald 
(1965) and before this, Mrs. L. M. Bowerman 
(0958). 

1971 marked the Homecoming Fair for the 
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C.A.S. A crowd estimated at 2500 people 
attended this the S6th annual fair. The Rt. Hon. 
J. G. Diefenbaker and his wife were special 
guests. In his speech Mr. Diefenbaker congratu- 
lated the fair board on their efforts in producing 
what he stated was the best Class C fair in Can 
ada, 

The 1975 fair marked the 60th anniversary of 
the C.A.S. The day was marked with a special 
competition for old time dress or costume. Spe- 
cial recognition was given to those people who 
had attended the first fair in 1915, A stage show 
was held that evening with J. J. Cennon as M.C. 
and John Diefenbaker as special guest. 

‘At the 1980 fair the C.A.S, held a homecom- 
ing and reunion in conjunction with Celebrate 
Saskatchewan, 1905-1980. Many former residents 
of the area came home to enjoy the fair and visit 
with old friends. 

Each year the fair is still a highlight in the lives 
of the people of Silver Stream and area. A special 
thanks to all the directors whose interest and hard 
work make this fair a success from year to year. 

Some interesting quotes about the first fairs 
were: Mrs. Margaret Keays: “* My uncle, Tom 
Marshall, was one of the first to present the idea 
of the fair to Silver Stream. I remember hearing 
of his winning prizes for his biscuits, at which he 
had much practise after his wife died. Dad was 
the first president.”” 

Bill Smitherman: “ We were at the first Silver 














Stream Fair in 1915, a kind of afternoon picnic 
with a dance in the evening.” 

Mrs. Albert Randall: The Connaught Fair 
started in 1915. The first few years the prizes were 
all Honors and no money. My husband, a direc 
tor from the start, was at the meeting when it was 
decided to turn the municipal picnic into a fair. 
Either the second or third year the fair was nearly 
rained out but the sun peeped through about Tl 
o'clock and as a result the day was a greater 
success than earlier hopes had indicated. Albert 
put binder canvas over the wagon to take the 
exhibits down to the fair. The directors set the 
deadline for the exhibits back so people would 
have a chance to get things there.”” 

Mrs. James Morrell: ‘The day after we 
landed (Mother and family) in Tisdale in 1910 
(from Toronto) Dad came in for us and Silver 
Stream was having their first picnic. The wind got 
up and was accompanied by hard rain, the roof 
came off the booth and everything was spoiled. 
In 1915 the first Silver Stream fair was held and 
mother (Mrs. Walter Edis) took two first prizes, 
one for a work apron and one for a hooked rag 
mat which she had made.”” 

Ed Wrigley Jr.: ‘In 1929 Mother and my 
sister, Emily, started a girls’ sewing club which, 
two years later, continued as a Farm Girls’ Club. 
Policeman at ‘the fair in the 1920's was Ben 
iltroth.”” 

Mrs. Violet Yelland: ‘At one of the early 
fairs they got a late donation of a ‘barrel churn’; 
what to do with it? where to put it? They decided 
to give it as a prize for the BEST DARNED 
SOCK —well— there was. great amount of sock 
entries. Some had cut and darned holes in new 
socks, some darned just ordinary holes in socks, 
but one sock was completely worn out and was 
renewed by darning!!!”” 

Mrs. Bob Hall: “At one early fair Francis 
(Daddy) Hall entered his bread in competition 
and won first prize, much to the dismay of the 
ladies.”” 

Mrs. Freda Haldenby recalls her parents’ 
participation: ‘The Silver Stream Fair, which 
they assisted in organizing, was a great source of 
pleasure over the years. To mect all their friends 
every year at the fair was the highlight of the 
summer. A lot of work was undertaken every 
year getting the grounds and buildings ready. 
Dad’s love of the soil made him a keen exhibitor 
and judge. In 1920 the society presented Dad 
(Chas. Wegmiller) with a medal for stock judg- 





























Mrs. Myrna Reid (Lloyd): ‘When the first 
Silver Stream Fair was held, Mother (Mrs. Ed 
Lloyd) and Aunt Annie Eade ran the food booth. 
They were two tired ladies when the big day was 
over. “The Fair” became a great day every year 
when the neighbors would vie for the honor of 
first prize on their many accomplishments." 


rs. Hubert Smith: ‘The annual Connaught 
Fair held at Silver Stream was the highlight of 
those days when the folks of the whole settled 
north (meaning north of Tisdale) turned out for 
the day. It was always a thrill to be one of this 
crowd, to learn of and see the arts, handiwork, 
baking, and livestock displayed by the capable 
ones in our part of the world. Times were hard.” 


Mrs. Shirley Matthew: “The first fair was 
held in 1915 and I was Il years old. Mother was 
very interested in the fair and I'm sure she 
entered several things, baking, homemade but- 
ter, and likely sewing as she was a seamstress. 1 
know that she insisted that I make a cushion top 
out of pieces of satin and she kept me at it until it 
was finished. It was a class for girls under a 
certain age and I won a watch as first prize. It was 
a watch that could be pinned on a dress. We went 
early in the morning, likely in the wagon, because 
the buggy wouldn’t hold three of us and all the 
things that we were taking. I am sure everyone in 
the district attended the fair.”” 


Mrs, John Yelland: ‘Wagons and buggies 
were the vehicles during the first years and folks 
drove for miles. The fair was a meeting place for 
friends, pethaps the only time of year we did 
meet.” 

Mrs. Myrtle Reed: ‘The McRae family drove 
their cattle to the fair from Preston S.D. and had 
them there the night before. Other pioneers tell us 
the same thing. It meant taking along some be 
ding, taking the box off the wagon, turning it 
upside down and crawling in for the night — (the 
first motel?). Hector and Bill Nelson were always 
there to teach the greenhorns. Jack Gee coached 
the first group of boys in judging horses at Silver 
Stream Fail 


Roy Snider: ‘Silver Stream Fair was well 
established when I came in the country in 1921 so 
all I ever did was show my horses. I showed 
‘BILLY SUNDAY? against the stallions of two 
of my neighbors, Pat Donely and Ole Malberg. 
For the benefit of those who do not know, Billy 
Sunday was a stallion I brought from Alberta and 
that I showed in Toronto and Chicago." 























Presidents 
1915 A. J. Marshall 
1922 Thos, Marshall 
1923 A.J. Marshall 
1904 1.D. McFarlane 
1930 A. J. Marshall 
1932 Jas, Richmond 
19381. E. Hunt 

944 Albert Randall, 
19S Robt. Jackson 
1950 A. R. Marshall 


Prize-winning sheep, 


Robt. Jackson 
Gordon Pearse 
Melvin Randall 
Dove Bird 

Bob Wallis 

Ellen Morgan 
‘Norm Pearse 
Eugene Bromm Ir 
Terry Pearse 
Neville Hayward 








Secretaries 
1915 C.A, Whitbread 
1922 Thos, Yelland 
1922 Frank Randall 
1923 Archie McDonald 
1930 F.F. Pearse 
1932 Violet McDonald 
1944 Bert Sims 

1946 Allan Randall 
1947 Tulle Loyd 


Hazel Ranson 
Belle McCullough 
Louise Fisher 

S. Moritz and 

V. McDonald 
Stan Wetherall 
Sule Lloyd 
Mildred Owens 
Mabel Handyside 





Jim Chute, M.C. for the entertainment at the grandstand, 
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Pearse bridge at Silver Stream, erry Dutord feeding cot. 








Floods 


Statistics claim the first known flood of the 
Carrot River was in 1906 but there were few 
hhomesteaders established in the area at that time. 

Within the next several years numerous set— 
tlers moved in and many located near the water 
supply for obvious reasons. 

A heavy snowfall in the winter of 1920-21, 
combined with spring rains, caused the Carrot 
River to rise quickly and flood the flats over- 
night. It was termed the second worst flood 
recorded. Little Bridge Creek, from the north- 
west and one from the southwest, join the Carrot 
just west of Highway 35. The Leather, with its 
many tributaries, flows into the Carrot near 
lea, making the combination a mighty river in the 
spring. 

Those living near the banks found the waters 
causing damage to farm yards, feed and homes, 
floating away many articies. Geordie Taylor told 
of rising in the morning and on putting his feet 
over the bedside, found them in water. Cans and 

ces of wood were floating around his shack 
There followed a period of years without 
floods before a severe one occured in 1948. Again 
a combination of heavy snowfall and early rains 
brought havoc to the residents near the rivers. A 

















COPR tracks north of Armley in 1948, 
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high grade had been built on the CP Railway 
crossing the Carrot and it had the effect of a giant 
dyke, holding the water back. When high tem- 
peratures melted snow rapidly the volume of 
water could not be contained by the grade and a 
lengthy stretch south of the river washed out. 
With that obstacle removed, the water flowed 
swiftly and caused erosion in many fields. Gran- 
aries located in low lying areas were flooded, with 
the loss of some grain. Farm buildings were sur- 
rounded with water, resulting in animals having 
to be moved to higher ground. Young piglets 
were victims of the cold icy waters on some 
farms. During high waters, a number of sur- 
rounding neighbors travelled to the Breadners’ to 
give assistance in removing feed, livestock and 
grains to safety. When it was time to return 
home, the only method of travel open was to 
walk over the washed out railway track. Some 
resorted to crawling on hands and knees. Homes 
had to be dyked to try and prevent water from 
filling basements, though it was not always suc- 
cessful. Many times families living along the 
rivers had to vacate their homes during flood 
season. They were accommodated at neighbors 
until it was safe to return home, 

Again in 1955, 1956 and 1957 the rivers over- 











‘ter the flood 





flowed their banks with 1957 being considered a 
disaster year. A wet snow storm in March had to 
be removed with the municipal cat. It increased 
the amount of water which made it’s escape into 
the two rivers and flooding took place, with 
roads and bridges being inundated as well. The 
Two Rivers Bible School, at the forks of the two 


rivers, suffered the loss of cattle in the cold 
waters when they attempted to swim to dry land. 
The homes and classrooms located there, were 
vacated when filled with muddy water. Many 
neighbors, using shovels, helped clear the debris 
and mud from them when the waters receded. 
They moved to Nipawin that summer after hav- 
ing floods in rapid succession. 


The wet years, children often had to get to 
school using a boat for part of their journey and 
in 1957 it was used for a period of nearly six weeks 
by some. The weather turned cold and froze ice 
solid enough for skaters to go for miles across 
country. Students, home for a break from the 
city, found themselves in a dilemma when high 


‘Two Rivers Bible School site, 1957. 


waters closed nearly all road travel. Tractors, 
horses or railway jiggers were forced into use to 
return them to their studies. 

With the Carrot River in flood, the waters of 
the Leather River were not able to flow freely so, 
along its banks many found themselves in uncer~ 
tain situations. Precautions were taken to pre- 











Fist Siver Stream Bridge at Lloyds, about 1908-09, 


vent catastrophes. Some farmers had to travel 
several miles to attend livestock located on high 
ground away from the farmyard. 

In 1955 and ‘56 the RM set up a project to 
scrub the river basin with the idea that water 
could flow more quickly with less hindrance. 
About 1957 they undertook to spray the brush to 
retard its growth. A raft to carry a high pressure 
sprayer was constructed by Jack Kingsley, Bill 
Breadner and Ron Belchamber. It was used to 
float down the river, spraying both sides from 
Highway 35 to the M. Schiltroth farm 

‘There was high water through most of the 
60°s and 70’s with floods in 1966, *69 and 1972 to 
“74, Excessive amounts of snow and a late spring 
were the cause of a severe flood in 1974. Water 
gathered quickly and rose over its banks in a 
short space of time making it again necessary to 
move families and livestock. Flooding took place 
again in 1979 and 1985 
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Pearse bridge in 1948. 


With each flood there were varying amounts 
of damage to bridges. In early floods, bridges 
built at low levels, completely left their moorings 
and had to be anchored to prevent them floating 
downstream. This caused inconvenience for 
many residents when it was a long time before the 
bridges were repaired. Some bridges on both 
rivers have not been replaced because a limited 
number of residents used them. 

Settlement of the land has changed the whole 
pattern of the spring run off and the increased 
volume of water overloads the Carrot River 
channel. The average channel depth is 20 feet, 








with a capacity of 2300 cubic feet per second at 
the CP Railroad. 

The Carrot River drains 1.1 million acres to 
Highway 35 at Armley. It is 391 miles long from 
its source until it reaches the Saskatchewan River 
at The Pas, Man, with an elevation drop of 475 
feet. 


RIVER RATS 

‘Timber! That call echoed many times over the 
river basin as tree by tree, the river was cleared, 
allowing the spring run-off to flow with less 
difficult 

The Carrot River winds its way from the west 
in a northeasterly direction through divisions, 
four, five and six of the RM of Connaught, on its 
way to the Saskatchewan River at The Pas. As 
more land is cleared and drained, the water 
reaches the river quickly. Complicated with the 
fact that dense bush holds back the water in many 
areas of the river bed, the resull is severe flooding 
of farmlands during spring run-off. If the bush 
was removed from the river banks, it would help 
solve some of the problems of flooding for the 
RM. With the Department of Agriculture and 
RM supervision, work began late in 1955 to 
change the scene on the banks of the mighty 
Carrot. 

Jack Kingsley was named as foreman, time- 
keeper, did the hiring (and firing if necessary) 
and was responsible for plotting the course to tid 
the worst trouble spots. Up to 30 men worked the 
first winter for 80¢ an hour and there were few 
absentees. They began at the bridge over High- 
way 35 and wended their way eastward, piling the 
brush on the ice where it was burned. Large logs 
were cut in six or seven foot lengths by axe, then 
split before throwing them into the fire. Melvin 
Barros was responsible for starting the fires, 
throwing in the piles and making morning and 
afternoon coffee. In places the snow reached a 
depth of two to three feet resulting in a lot of wet 
clothes by the afternoon. The depth of snow kept 
the ice from freezing solidly and most days some- 
one would break through, often getting wet feet 
As Jack explored beyond the work area, mapping 
directions, he was a victim of a dunking to the 
armpits. His clothes were frozen stiff before men 
were able to get him to a vehicle and on his way 




















Coffee time while cuting brush, 1955-57. 


home for a change. When a diamond willow was 
spotted, anyone interested could salvage it. Like~ 
wise, if a farmer living close by wanted the wood 
for fuel, it would be left piled for him to remove. 
‘Nature lovers enjoyed watching a flying squirrel, 
glide aimlessly in all directions after being dis- 
turbed from his nest in a willow tree. 


The following winter the work continued to 
the west, wages were increased to SI per hour and 
most of the same group of men were there again 
to complete the project. A book could be written 
on the pranks played on the unsuspecting 
laborer. Imagine your surprise to break your 
hard boiled egg and find it running all over your 
lap. Though for a time the wife was blamed, a 
fellow worker was the culprit. He had exchanged 
the eggs while the work went on, 


It was hard work, at times very cold, but a 
never to be forgotten experience and most will 
admit they had spent two very healthy winters. 





“Ice Mountains’’ 


submitted by Norm Pearse 

In 1975 the Saskatchewan Research Council 
approached me for a 4'/2 acre plot, to lease for 
five to seven years. They wanted to set up a 
research project called “The Desalination of 
Brackish Water”. This means spray freezing or 
in layman terms, removal of the salt from very 
salty aquifer water. 

Later in the summer of 1975, Elk Point Drill 
ing of North Battleford, drilled a test hole to the 
909-foot level, taking core samples every 10 feet. 
They didn’t hit water until the 485 foot level. 
When they finished their testing they sealed the 
hole with 87 bags of cement. They then moved 20 
feet, drilled and case lined a six-inch well to the 
485-foot level in which the water came up to the 
$8-foot level. Then they put a 3-horse power 
submersible pump down. This aquifer is called 
the Swan Valley aquifer. 

The summer of 1976 earthmoving equipment 
moved in and dug, diked and packed four ponds. 
Two spray ponds, 140x140 x6 feet deep, with a 
buried water line to the center of each on which a 
rotating spray head could later be mounted. One 
pond was lined with 30 mil butal rubber to stop 
seepage. The other pond was unlined to compare 
water loss. Also the 100 x 100 x 6 foot brine stor- 
age pond was lined, to store high concentrated 
salt water. The 100% 44x14 foot pond was 
unlined. This was to hold the fresh water. A 
heated building was put over the controls to 
regulate pressure and volume of water to each 
head. 

‘The winter of 1976-77 was the first winter of 
spraying. As the ice pile got larger and taller the 
rotating spray head was raised many times with 
supporting boards used to hold the pipe erect. 
The temperature of the water was a constant 
49°F, thus keeping the ice melted away from the 
center. 

As the pile gradually crept higher Marvin 
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Feiber of the Saskatchewan Research Council 
‘would come out each week, and we would climb 
the mountain with mountain climbing cleats 
strapped to our boots, and ropes around us. We 
would go to the top to do servicing and add 
extensions to the pipe. These piles grew to 63 feet 
at one time, containing | to 1.5 million gallons of 
water in each. 

‘The mountain became very beautiful in its 
‘own way with its colors and overhanging ledges 
of ice, but very dangerous. The one year we had 
to place dynamite on a ledge to blow the top off 
because it was too risky to climb. Once the top 
fell off just minutes after we had made a climb. 

‘When spring came the ice melted down, the 
salty water migrated out and was sump pumped 
into the brine pond and later as the water got 
fresher or potable, it was diverted to the fresh 
water pond. The brine was released into the 
Leather River. This was done with permission 
from Regina at high water flood. 

As observer for the day to day operation my 





Ice mountains 








job was to record pump pressure, volume of 
water and temperature; also outside temperature, 
wind volicity plus the service work that had to be 
done. 

The experiment went for five years to reach a 
suitable conclusion. 

The water was pumped out at 4500 parts per 
million salts. The brine was 20 to 30 thousand 
parts per million. The fresh water was 1500 parts 
per million. 

This project was also done at Saskatoon, 
Bruno, Quill Lake and Frontier. Frontier uses 





Log home on Carlea road used in 1820's, 





THE LITTLE BROWN HOUSE 


There's alittle brown house in the wood 

By the door of which Mother had stood 

With her hands on her hips and a smile on her 
lips, 

Waiting and watching for some of the ships 

That have drifted away from the shore. 

Oh! won’t they come back any more? 

My Mother has wept and my Father has swore, 

They both have walked miles up and down that 
old floor, 

Looking dejected, despondent and sore, 

Living in hopes, though they die in dispair, 

That the tide of tomorrow may wash us in| 
there. 

But we're out in the open, the weather is fair 

‘And our boats are so bouyant, so free from all 
care, 

And if misery likes company there are two of 
them there 








this method to supply water to the village. At the 
end of the project 80 to 85% came out as fresh 
water. The reason it was done was that it will 
work in a still pond dug into the earth, It is costly 
d size limiting whereas water in winter can be 
piled up to a reasonable limit, lowering the cost 
factor. A farm without a decent water supply 
could use this method to obtain a pond of fresh 
water where no runoff is present. Salt water is 
under the whole province at different levels of 
salts at different depths. This location had the 
highest level of salts. 








Lorne Sisson’s first threshing outfit the 1920's 


But the time yet may come when the wind will 
arise, 

‘When the clouds of our lives sweep the brightest 
of skies, 

When the waves wash the deck of a deserted old 
wreck 

And in the words of a joker we're soaked in the 
neck, 

Then the penitent prodigals all will return 

To the love that they once in their folly would 
spurn. 

We will beach our canoe with a big “how-do- 
you-do”. 

We will raise all our hats to that venerable two, 

Who have thought for us, fought for us, prayed 
for our good 

In that little brown house that is cached in the 
wood 


Herman A. Smith 





submitted by Fran Lloyd 

In May, 1916 George Schiltroth was the first 
one buried on NE 22-47-14-W2, land belonging 
to E. B. Lloyd which is now the Silver Stream 
Cemetery. Here is where Grandpa Schiltroth 
rested on his way to visit his daughters. His wish 
was to be laid to rest at this particular spot. In 
1918 Councillor Harvey moved that E. B. Lloyd 
be paid $40 for two acres of land for the ceme- 
tery. Mr. Lloyd, Mr. Eade and the secretary- 
treasurer were to lay out the cemetery in lots and 
walks. This was called the Cemetery of the RM of 
Connaught and later Silver Stream Cemetery. 
This cemetery serves Silver Stream, Waterfield, 
Armley and other surrounding districts, a resting 
place for many. Over the years it has been main 
tained by the local people and more recently by 
the Silver Stream Ladies? Club. 














Siver Stream Cemetery. 
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Clean up day at Silver Stream Cemetery 1952, L to F: Jim 
Swanson, Bill Manton, Bob Walls, Leonard Eade, Carl 
‘Arneson, Jim Staples, Bob Jackson. 
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Footnote: Thomas Leikvall died in 1928 is More information about the cemetery is available 
| buried in Silver Stream Cemetery, plot unknown. —_at the Connaught RM Office in Tisdale. 
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Curls Lioya with big buck he shot, 1986, 
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Veterans 


‘An Armley serviceman, Gordon Wallis, was a 
member of 432 Bomber Squadron stationed in 
Yorkshire, England. His plane was shot down 
June 13, 1944 on their 15th mission over Europe. 
Gordon was injured at that time, hospitalized 
and then remained as a prisoner of war at Stalag 
Luft 7 camp near Bankau for about nine months. 

When the Russians were advancing into Ger- 
many, the prisoners had to be moved. After 
spending a summer, fall and winter in the Bankau 
camp near the Polish border, Gordon and about 
3000 of his fellow POW’s started a forced march 
to Stalag 3A at Luckenwalde, just outside of 
Berlin. In the night march, they were accom- 
panied by German officers and soldiers who were 
constantly on guard. Their only clothes were the 
ones they were wearing and each carried their 
own blanket. The prisoners trudged about 150 
miles from Jan. 18, to Feb. 5, 1945 before being 
loaded into cattle cars for the rest of the journey 

A logbook, manufactured by two enterprising 
prisoners, was kept of their march with distances 
travelled, their accomodations each night and the 
rations they were given. It describes the weather 
in some instances. Though it is not known now, 
how the distance was measured, there seemed to 
be a fairly accurate record of each days travel 

Gordon said 41 kilometres was the furthest dis- 
tance covered in one day. They didn’t walk every 
day, sometimes they spent two or three days in 
the same place. At the termination of the march, 
the POW’s were able to buy a ticket on the book 
for two cigarettes each. Gordon was the lucky 
winner of the raffle so had the priveledge of 
receiving the recordings of their move, ‘The 
Road Back.”” 

‘After being held prisoner from February 1945 
tothe end of April, the Ukrainian Army liberated 
the Stalag 3A POW’s. Though not in the same 
compounds as the Russian prisoners, he was able 
to see the little church that they had manufac 
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tured while being held prisoner at Stalag 3A. The 
Russians had salvaged gold foil, cardboard and 
silver paper from the dump and clipped colored 
papers from magazines. They used these with 
scraps of wood to construct a gold cross, chan- 
deliers and stations of the Cross to complete their 
place of worship. 
Such faith was rewarded! 


‘The honor roll may be found to be incomplete 
but we have endeavored to list all those who 
served. 

Boer War 
Cairns, John 
Curphey, Gerald 
Edis, Walter 


Harrison, Vie 
Harvey, Harry 
Hearne, Alexander 
Hill, William 


Farmer, Ben Hilton, S. 
Gee, John Horton, William 
Little, Hugh Hunter, Bill 
World War I King, Fred 
Amos, Alf LaCase, Fred 
‘Amos, Edgar Lee, Earl 
‘Amos, Walter Logan, Norris 
‘Amos, Willie ‘McCall, Allen 


Miljure, George 
Minnikin, Sidney 
Morgan, John 
Nicklen, Cecil 
Orton, Frank 
Page, Fred 
Perkin, Walter 
Peterson, Arnold 
Piper, J. W. 
Pixley, Arthur 
Powell, Maurice 
Ready, Earl 

Reid, Percy 
Richmond, James 
Roberts, William 
Ross, Alfred 


Atkinson, Cecil 
Allard, William 
Burmeister, Carl 
Berry, Fred 
Berry, Jack 
Bokenham, Philip 
Carley, Leonard 
Christie, James 
Day, Robert 
Duguid, Robert 
Duncan, William 
Fergus, Robert 
Fincher, Wm. T. 
Greenough, Herbert 
Hall, Arthur 
Harrison, Jack 








Sawyer, Lorne 
Schamehorn, Nathan 
Schmidt, Peter 
Scott, William 
Shawl, W. Samuel 
Simpson, Tommy 
Sims, Percy 

Small, Jo 
Sparks, Clyde 
Spence, Doug 
Stone, Edward 
Strickett, Walter 
Thomas, Richard 








Triffe, Edward 
Triffe, Leonard 
Tripp, Dr. John 
Ward, William 
Waterfield, Harry 
Whelan, M. F. 
Whitbread, Fred 
White, Henry 
World War IL 
Barks, Harold 
Belchamber, Ronald 
Berry, Don 

Berry, Robert 
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Cairns, Melvin 
Clearwater, Paul 
Coulter, Rae 
Cullen, Chester 
Cullen, Victor 

Gee, Roger 
Greenough, Harold 
Harrison, Kenneth 
Jones, Edward 
Jones, Ivan 
Kendrick, Sterling 
King, Hughie 
King, J. A. 
McKay, Ken 


Nakonechny, Fredrick 
Ranson, Fred 
Ranson, Harley 
Roberts, Gordon, 
Roney, Ray 
Schiltroth, Russell 
Teale, Laurence 
Wassill, Matthew 
Wassill, Bernard 
Whitbread, Sidney 
Peacetime Forces 
Carrick, Bruce 
Richards, Murray 


TO THE WEST 


KILOMETER 














Service Women 


Phyllis Schitroth. 


World 








Eunice Berry 





‘Alice Mohr. 





Edwin Allein, 


Naomi Manna, 


Kathleen Richards, 





Evelyn Whitley. 





P.T. Barnum, 


Dorothy Laidiaw. 


Gladys Schiltroth 





William Boyle. 
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Allan Cockhead, George Cockhead. 


Max Burmeister 





JE. Ford 





ia 


Earl Goodtellow. Walter Guest Sidney Hearne, 





James Manton. 


John Hunt Clarence Jones. 





Lome Sisson, 


Wettington 
MeCorriston 








Hubert Smith, 
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James Melntyro Hartwell McRae. 
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Frank Pearse. At Preen, 





Wiliam Schitrotn. 


Rober Steele.t James |. Swanson, 












World Warit 
Service Men 


Thomas Barlow 


Frank White 





Raymond Baumgartner Les Bradley Russell Buns 





Stanley Clayton Garth Clearwater Ralph Clearwater Alvin Conron 





Ross Coulter Gordon Cummings Wilfred Duford 


George Ecis Allan Geet Harry Guymer 





Orval Hanna Weldon Hanna 





Harry Horney Glen Johnson Ben Kendrick 





Ford Kennedy Uoyd Kerr Harry King ‘Alex Korolt 
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Chatto Laidlaw 
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David Manton 








Fred MoFadden Frank Melntyre 
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Sid Morgan 












Wesley Mcintyre Gordon MeKenzio 





Cit Moss 








if 


Earl igh 





sim Smylie 


Carl Mone 





‘Ben Ramage 





‘Andy Rowell 


ae 


Jack Spillet 
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Harry Mohr 





‘Allan Randall Bud Richmond 





George Schitrotn David Smith 





Charles Thomas Don Thomas 











Harry Turnbull Gordon Walls, 





George Whiter Harold Write Raymond Write 


Korean War 
Carrick, Bob 


Killed in action. 





Gordon Whitley Frank Wright 


Peacetime Forces 





Paul W. Clearwater 
‘Sgt. Laurence Alichin Harold Breadner boa Wee 














Mervin Harrower R.C.M.P. Donald McCullought 


FREEDOM WAS DEARLY BOUGHT 


war: 
REMEMBRANCE DAY 


Hear the pipes and hear the drum 
Marching down the street they come, 
‘These our soldiers staunch and true 

‘The flag on high — red, white and blue. 
Tearful partings, fond goodbyes, 
Prayers as every mother cries, 

Church bells ring as they march through 
Freedom now depends on you. 

Long and weary days of strife, 

Months of battle, loss of life; 

All the horror, pain and grief, 

Surely God will send relief. 

Mortors whine and bursts of shell 
There’s a plane torn as it fell, 
Cities in flames and people die, 
But freedom for all is still the 








‘Ai Cadets in Tisdale Squadron. L to R: Norman Breadner, 


Bob Gilbert, Merle Wallis, Grant Breadner, Lyle Alexander. 











The following was written by Margaret 
Oliphani, who worked in a hospital in Toronto 
when the first injured men came back from the 





Bill Olver Murray Richards 








Onward march our soldiers bold, 
Many the heroes tales untold, 
Row on row in foreign soil 
Canadian soldiers rest from toil. 
The war is over — the battle won 
Armistice — a job well done 
Homeward came our soldier boys 

But there are tears as well as joys. 

A country bleeds and suffers woes 

How many wounded? No one knows. 
Back they come — our young and strong 
Disabled and crippled to limp along. 

A painful bed in hospital white 

With many a long and lonely night, 

And those who never more can see 

‘A loved one’s face or children's glee. 

We who live on freedom’s shore 

Owe so much — and then much more. 
Silent crosses — silent tears, 

Echoes in the passing years 

We remember — sacred flame 

Hold it high and play the game, 

Treasure your freedom so dearly bought, 
Priceless the faith for which they fought. 








Allan Breadner, David Nicklen, Les Haywarde, Donald Me- 
Cullough with Tisdale Air Cadets #624, leaving for Sea 
Island Summer Camp, 1957 
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School Districts 


ARMLEY SCHOOL DISTRICT #4236 
‘On May 3, 1919 the first meeting of the 

ratepayers was held at the home of William 

Coulter. Those present were J. VanLuttervelt, 
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Truman Wamsley, John Schiltroth, Ab Bluhm, 
W. C. Kendrick, Ben Pipher, John Breadner, 
William Coulter and H. Baantjer. T. Wams! 
was chosen as chairman and H. Baantjer as sé 








‘Armley School in 1956, 


retary. They all voted in favor of building a 
school as there were seven children in the district, 
between the ages of five and 16. The name chosen 
for the school was Holland and the boundaries 
were sections 15-17 the N/2 of 19, and 20 to 
34-48-14 and 25, 36 and the N'/2 24-48-1S-W2. 
There were 14 ratepayers who, on organization, 
would be liable to be assessed for school pur— 
poses, the number of acres was 7,680 and the 
total value of assessable property was $54,680. 

Nominations for trustees were called and 
Wm. Coulter, D. Thomas and H. Baantjer were 
chosen. Wm. Coulter was secretary. 

The next meeting was held Jan. 24, 1920 at 
which time the name of the school was changed 
to Armley. Other business at that meeting was to 
act at once on the commencement of the school. 
In February, 1920 they wrote to the Department 
of Education for information on building and 
organizing a school and in August they drew $25 











from the Municipal Treasury to procure books, 
pencils, pens, etc. The trustees were also autho 
rized to borrow the sum of $3000 for the purpose 
of building the school, debentures to be repaya- 
ble in 15 equal, consecutive, annual installments 
of principal and interest, with interest at a rate 
not exceeding 8+ per annum. They paid Wm. 
Coulter $10 for acting as secretary in 1919. They 
hired J. VanLuttervelt to build the school. He 
was paid $275 and $40 for giving the school and 
outhouses two coats of paint. H. Baantjer 
received $90 for helping build the school and 
$24.15 went to the Government Board for han- 
dling the debentures. In 1921 they asked the 
Dominion Government for four acres in the SE 
corner of 29-48-I4-W?2 to use for the school 
grounds. Their request was granted and the 
school opened in April, 1921. Miss Mary Laurie 
was the first teacher and was there until 
December, 1921. Her wages were SHO a month. 
Stan Schiltroth was hired to haul, split and 
pile five cords of wood, 30 inces long for which 
he was paid $22.50. Ben Pipher dug a well seven 
feet six inches deep and cribbed it for $9.40. The 
flagpole was erected by John Schiltroth at a total 
cost of $13.50. H. Grandy audited the books. 
Mrs. J. Schiltroth was hired as caretaker of the 
school, to be paid $1 a month and $3 for scrub- 
bing the floors after any social event such as 
dancing. The caretaker’s job was to clean the 
school once a month, wash windows three times a 
year, carry wood and water and dust daily. J. 
Schiltroth received $9 for scrubbing the school 














First class at Armley School, 1921. L to R: Bessie Schiltroth, 
Harry VanLuttervelt, Alice Baantjor, Thelma Kendrick. Back 
George Breadner, Grace Schilroth, Elmer Brown, Elgin 
Breadner, Ruby Schitroth, Missing: Fat, Jim and Tink Coul~ 
ter. 





yard and H. Baantjer, $18.50 for building the 
stable and for the materials. Cecil Simons was 
paid $14 for hauling the lumber. 

In 1922, when Elgin Breadner was hired as 
school caretaker, the pay had risen to $6.50 a 
month but schrubbing floors and cleaning the 
school after a social function was still done for $3. 
and for cleaning the barn and outhouses the pay 
was $1 

In 1924 Walter Badger and James Boswell 
built a 10 by 12 foot ice house, cut and hauled ice. 
The ice was used for drinking water as the well 
was condemned. In later years they put a pump in 
Cecil Simons’ well and used water from there. 

In the mid 1920’s the teacher was asked to buy 
treats and Christmas decorations but not to 
spend more than $10. 

In August of 1928 the school was closed for 12 
days as it had been damaged by a chimney fire. 
Someone tried taking the bell down, dropped it 
and it broke. The board hoped they would get 
$500 insurance for fire damage. 

In 1930 they stopped teaching grade IX as it 
was overcrowding of the school. When the school 
board decided, in 1932, that swings and other 
play apparatus should be put up and a piano 
bought, they were told to quit spending so the 
school could stay open. The teacherage was built 
in 1934 at a cost of $395. Grace Switzer was 
appointed to act as truant officer in 1936. 

1939 was the year they first talked about a 


s ii 
Armley School, 1990. Back L to Ri: George White, Hary 
VanLuttorvelt, Thelma Kendrick, Tink Coulter, Verna Sprox- 
ton, Catherine McLean, Mel Cairn, Ross Sproxton, Lloyd 
‘Seckinger. 2nd row: Les Seckinger, Stifing Kendrick, Jack 
Thomas, Mamie Schiltroth, Marie VanLuttervet, Elda Ken~ 
dick, Ethel Wilson, Ross Coulter. rd row kneeling: Vernon 
Miler, Lloyd Switzer, Ray Coulter, Everrett Kinnes, George 
Whyte, E. 6. Kendrick, Alfred Seckinger, Norman Schiltroth, 
sim Swanson. Front: Bolly Miller, Pearl Coulter, Ed Wilson, 
‘Joyce Boxall, 








larger school unit. Talk started, in 1958, about 
closing the school when low enrollment and a 
heavy burden on the remaining taxpayers made it 
more economical to send the children to larger 
schools. After much talk and planning, the 
school was closed in 1960, 

Over the years the school was used for many 
things, among them dances and Christmas co 
certs. A lot of work went into the concerts and 
into raising money for gifts. Early in November 
parents and the teacher would meet at the school 
to plan how to raise the money. Sometimes they 
had a dance and box social. For a box social the 
ladies would make fancy boxes, put in a nice 
lunch for two people and then at lunch time the 
boxes were auctioned off. The highest bidder got 
the box and had lunch with the lady who made it. 
Other years someone would donate a goose or 
turkey. The teacher and children would make 
and sell books of tickets. When the money was all 








‘Armley School 1951. Back L to R: Jimand Steve Lyons, Lilian 
Breadner, Mary Moffat, Donelda Scott (teacher). Midale: 
Allan Breadner, Doug Lyons, Hazel Moffat. Front: Ron 
Breadner, Don Moffat, Howard Breadner, Gerald Coulter, Ed 
Moffat, Gloria Coutter, sitting 


in a certain amount w..s put aside for candy, nuts 
and oranges, enough for all the children. The rest 
of the money was sent to the Eatons Mail Order 
Company along with the ages of all the school 
children and also the small ones at home. The 
Eatons shopper picked out the gifts. In later years 
the parents chose the gifts. They also bought 
several yards of cotton net in red and green which 
mothers would sew into candy bags, about six by 
10 inches with a draw string at the top. The men 
got a very large Christmas tree and it and the 
stage were put in a few days before the concert. 
The decorations were homemade. The gifts were 
hung on the tree unwrapped. 

In summer there were school picnics. Every- 
one brought lunch, sandwiches, cakes and 
cookies. Everyone that had an ice cream freezer 
brought ice cream, all you could eat. 





‘Acmiey Schoo! 1952. Back L to R: Jim Lyons, Lyle Simons, 
‘Ann Simons, Lilian Breadner, Stephen Lyons. Second row: 
Howard Breadner, Allan Breadner, Hazel Moffat, Doug 
Lyons, Gary Simons. Third row: Norman Breadner, Earl 
Breadner, Don Moffat, Grant Breadner. Seated: Les Simons. 
Teachers was Jim Clapson, 


North Armley School had a very good ball 
team and went to other schools to play in the 
earlier years. They went to the fields days and 
always brought home some cups or medals. In 
later years Henry Boxall and Gladys Seckinger 
were sure to get some. 

Jack Kingsley used to have a big slough at the 
north end of his farm. In the spring this would fill 
with water and freeze. Any children that had 
skates brought them to school and we would 
spend the noon hour skating and playing on the 











‘Armley Schoo! in 1958. L to R: Earl Breadner, Don Moffat, 
Norman Breadner, Braithe Breadner, Grant Breadner, Lorna 
Moffat, Pam Kingsley, Beth Breadner. Missing, Billy 
Breadner. 


ice, I don’t ever remember anyone going through 
the ice. 

Our school yell was: Boom-a-lacka, Boom- 
a-lacka, Check-a-lacka chow, Armley, Armley, 
wow, wow, wow. Are we in it? Well I guess. 
Armley, Armley, yes, yes, yes. 

‘The school colors were gold lettering on a 
purple background. 








Students wor 
atesine Mean 
2a om Keith Spoon 
: Row spoon 


Alice Baantjer 
Figin Breadner 
George Breacner 


‘Verna Sproxton 
Raymond White 


Glen Kinnee 
Elmer Brown " 

' Everett Kinnee 
Thelma Kendrick Be 


Bessie Schiltroth 2 

Grace Schltroth records missing 

Ruby Schitroth 1929 

1922 and 1923 Joyce Boxall 
Mitton Brown 


Norman Clapson 








Dorothy Brooks Pearl Coulter 
Ethel Brooks Rae Coulter 
Melville Cains E.G. Kendrick 
Earle Coutter Vernon Miller 
Elured Coulter ‘Nosman Schitroth 
James Coulter ‘Adolf Seckinger 
Mary Coulter ‘Alfred Seckinger 
Noe Coutte, Lester Seckinger 
James Hardie Loyd Seckinger 
Nae fohnsoo James Swanson 
(Oscar Johnson Lloyd Switzer 
Sterling Kendrick Jack Thomas 
‘Magdeline (Maggie) Schitroth Marie Van Luttervele 
Harry Van Luttervelt George Whyte 
George White Ethel Wilson 
os ‘Gordon Wilson 
Elda Kindtick Henry Wilson 
1926 930 

Carson Jones Jean Boxall 
Mamie Sehiltroth ‘Audrey 

Glen Walroth Ben Kendrick 
Honor Walroth Irene Miller 
Marjorie Walroth Donald Thomas 
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Violet Tucker 
Charlotte Whyte 
1931 

Albert Baitz 
‘Alma Baitz 
Arnold Baitz 
Fern Cunninghan 
Wilfred Freeman 
Dolly Miller 

32 

Carol Miller 
Pearl Seckinger 
Roby Seckinger 
Bert Vansickle 
Henry Boxall, 
Alvin Sehileoth 
1933 

Exther Bite 
Mildred Martin 
Russell Martin 
Tibbie Swanson 
134 

Winnifred Bowes 
Gwenyth Miller 
Gladys Seckinger 
1935 

Sheila Badger 
Lois Boxall 

Ethel Dickerson 
Bill Harrower 
Bob Harrower 
Julia Lloyd 

Lyle Lose 

[Laura Mackintosh 
Stella Staranchuk 
Lawrence Teale 
Zalla Zado 

1936 

John Badger 
William Boxall 
Lillian Cairns 
Baie Cairns 
Richard Kingsley 
37 

Clarke Brown 
Gerald Fulmer 
Wilfred Fulmer 
Clarence Harrower 
Lorraine Kingsley 
Margaret MeLean 
138 

Alice Bouteiler 
Marlene Boxall 
Ruby Brown 
Mildred Cairns 
Donald Whyte 
1939 

Donald Barks 
‘Gunnar Flindt 
Ruth Flinde 
Annie Kingsley 
Gloria Norum 
1940 

Lillian Badger 
Doreen Boxall 
Harold Breadner 
Ernest Brown 
‘Moyra Kendrick 





Harry Martin 
wat 

Marlene Badger 
Helen Eade 
Lola Kendrick 
Charlie Kingsley 
ar 

Barbara Fulmer 
Mary Moffat 
Lyle Simons 
Charles Wynne 
Earl Wynne 
Florence Wynne 
143 

James Boxall 
Caroline Eade 
Keith Ewan) 
Delores Sturby 

94s 

Lillian Breadner 

Merle Eade 

Hazel Moffat 

Leslie Simons 

Helen Storsehuk 

1945 

Delores (Costello) Clayton 
1946 

Allan Breadner 

Douglas Lyons 

James Lyons 

Stephen Lyons 

Edward Moffat 

Margaret Simons 

1948 

Barry Breadner 

Howard Breadner 

Stanley Breadner 

Gerald Coulter 

Diane MeKay 

1949 

Ronnie Breadner 

Donald Moffat 

1950 

Norman Breadner 

Gloria Coulter 

st 

Earl Breadner 

Gary Simons 

1952 

Grant Breadner 

Carol Graft 

Ronald Lyons 

Linda Roberts 

‘Rosemarie Simons 

1953 

Beth Breadner 

Braith Breadner 

Bruce Waldie 








Reuben Ens 
cilla Kingsley 

Lorna Moffat 

1958 

William Breadner 

1959 

Timothy Kingsley 








‘Teachers 
Miss (Lawrie) Baron — 
Mis Hamilton — 1922 
Miss F.C. Toms — 1923 
Miss C.R. Kelly — 1923 

Mrs. CR. (Kelly) Cairn — 1924 
Miss R-E. Gilroy — 1924-25 
Miss EL. Clearwater — 19 

Mr E, P, Hackett — 1926-28 
Mr. W. C. A, McFarlane — 1928-30 
Mr. C.M, Bell ~ 1930-31 

Miss R. L. Goodwin — 1931-34 

Mr. B. Zado — 1934-35 

Mr. Norum — 1935-40 

Miss L. E. Hamilton — 1940-81 

Miss FR. Armstrong 194-42 

Mes. R.E. Ewan — 1942-43 

Miss Z: G. Paul — 1943 

Miss K. M. Struby — 1943-48 

Miss J. Boxall — 1985-87 

Mr, J Danyluk — 1947-48 

Mrs. M. G. B. MeKay — 1948-49 
Mrs. D.L. (Scott) Seckinger — 1949-S1 
Mr. J. 8. Clapson — 1981-83 








26 














Mis. M. Waldie — 1953-54 
Mrs. L. L. New — 1954-56 

Miss RE. Ens — 1956-59 

Mis 1. Nicklen — 1989-60 

School Board 

Bill Coulter Grace Switzer 

H. Baanijer E. Breadner 

W, Kendrick M. Lloyd 

R. Thomas G. Whyte 

John Sehiltroth JR. Kingsley 
Sohn Breadner E, Martin 

Percy Badger E. Coulter 

W. Boxall Mrs. Coulter 
George White Mr. Lyons 

4. Van Luttervelt L. Moffat 

Cecil Simons Mrs, Simons 
Dan MeLean Mrs. G, Breadner 
Geo, Sproxton G. Broadner 
Won, Switzer Mis. E. Breadner 
Harry Fulmer W. Freeman 


MANLIUS SCHOOL DISTRICT #2956 
The first meeting was held to form a school 
district, at the home of Albert E. Nicklen Nov. 
10, 1913. By-law No. one was signed and filed. 
Bady School District #2956 was formed by Jan. 
10, 1914. Mr. Nicklen was nominated chairman. 
Mr. Ed Richards took down the minutes and was 
later clected secretary treasurer with wages of $30 
a year, raised to $35 in 1917. $1,600 was borrowed 
at not more than eight percent. The mill rate was 
set at 7/2¢. The NW corner SW 12-48-15-W2, 
approximately two acres was purchased for the 
school yard from Tom Rowe for $57.25. April 10, 
1914 the tender of Charlie Harvey was accepted to 
build the school. Beaver Lumber supplied the 
materials at $763.13. The insurance cost $35. The 
necessary equipment was purchased, including 
the heating system, blackboards, seats and clos. 
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Manlius School 


ets, cost was $213.52. The first entry in the cash 
book is $13.58 for freight supplies, on the Bank of 
Ottawa. 

In January, 1914 one trustee was elected, Mr. 
John Breadner. It was at this meeting the 
ratepayers decided to change the name of the 
school district. The following names were sub- 
mitted and Manlius was chosen by the 
ratepayers. Mayberry, Rosedale, Rockland, 
Molten, Valleyview, Milton, Manlius, New For— 
est, Maydale, Birch Grove, Oakland. Tom Rowe 





Manlius School District #2956 
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contracted to level the grounds for $82. M. 
Devine was paid $6.50 for surveying the grounds. 
‘The first library cost $10. The first tender for 
wood went to Norman Van Blaricum, 22'/2 cords 
at $1.35 a cord. In 1937 the tender got $4 per cord. 
The first auditor was Thos. E. Yelland municipal 
auditor. Rental of the school for entertainment 
was $3. 

The school opened in 1914 with Jim Breadnet 
being the teacher. He taught until his untimely 
death in 1915. Fred Rowe and Norman Van 
Blaricum were the janitors the first two years and 
received $14. Janitors duties were: to build the 
fire, clean out the ashes, sweep the floor, dust the 
desks daily, clean the stable twice yearly, clean 
the outhouses once a month and scrub monthly in 
the summertime. 

It scems at times there were problems with the 
students being unable to get to school due to 
roads being impassable with snow, mud or water. 
The school had to be closed at times. A letter was 
written to the Department of Education in 1918, 
requesting a foot bridge over the Carrot River to 
allow the Nix children to cross so they could 
attend school. 

‘The school was closed in 1918 in the early part 
of the winter because of the flu epidemic. It was 
closed again in 1926 for five weeks because of a 
measles out break. 

The school stable, ice house, and two outside 
closets were built in 1919. Tom Rowe's tender of 
$15 to build the 16 by 24 stable was accepted. It 
‘was built of one ply lumber. The ice house was 12 
by 12 by 7, two ply lumber; it had a sliding door. 
The two outhouses cost $25. Tenders for 10 to 12 











Manlius School in 1921. Back Lto R: Amy Morgan, Kate Aten, 
Bill Breadner, Reg Staples, Roy Nicklen, Gordon Sawyer, 
Elgin Breadner, Wes Sawyer, Lorne McCullough. Middle: 
Dorothy Richards, Helen Aten, Evelyn Morgan, Ruth Aten, 
Kay Richards, Edith Morgan. Front: Waltor Morgan, George 
Breadner, Chelsey Aten, Leroy Melntyre, Morgan Richards. 





cords of wood were put out each year, to be split 
and piled on the school grounds. ice tenders were 
put out in January. Two layers of ice, cut in 
square blocks I6 by I6 or I8 by 18 had to be cut and 
packed in the ice house. Sawdust was used for 
packing the ice to keep it from thawing too 
quickly. This had to be replaced from time to 
time. The water was used for drinking and wash- 
ing so it had to be clean. Ice was hauled from the 
Carrot River at first. It wasn’t always clean so ice 
was gotten from the Leather River which was 
further away, so it cost more money. 

There were many boundary changes over the 
years, mostly land was removed from our district 
not added. A coal shed and store room were built 
in 1918. 

In 1922 the request of Mrs. Hanna and Mr. 
Schwager to send their children to Manlius 
School was approved. 

In 1928 a meeting of ratepayers from Manlius, 
Waterfield and Armley School Districts was held 
to discuss the building of a high school in 
Armley. 

By 1933 there was dental care and a public 
health nurse visited the school 

In March 1934, a new floor was put in the 
school. The first coal for heating the school was 
purchased in 1935. 

The teacherage was built in 1935, it was 16 by 
22. Bill Oliver built the 16 by 24 barn in 1938. Two 
swings were put up at that time also. 












‘Manlius pupils in 1920. Lto R: George and Roy Nicklen, Bert 
‘Staples. Front: Reg Staples, Morgan Richards, Edith and 
Evelyn Morgan, Dorothy Richards, 











‘Manlius pupils 1831-32, 48 pupils from grade one to 10, teacher Miss Lilla Venn. 


In 1937 a donation of $100 was made to the 
hospital in Armley. 

The first mention of a trustee's convention 
was in 1937. 

In July of 1938 furniture was bought from 
Mr. Dymond, the teacher’s chair cost $5. A piano 
was purchased in 1941 from Mr. Hanna who was 
teacher at the time. He tuned the piano and 
accepted the organ as payment, 

Field days and sports events were held in 
Armley and neighboring towns. Manlius students 
did the district proud with their awards. Christ- 
mas concerts were a big event; people came for 
miles to see the program. For some time before 
the chosen evening, the teacher began planning, 
each child strived to learn their lines and have 
their costumes just so. Their mother, teacher or a 
neighbor lady was sewing and fitting for weeks. 
Santa made his entrance, passed out gifts and 
departed. Bags of treats and Jap oranges were 
handed out. 

In 1943 a 30 barrel cistern was built, it wasn’t 
satisfactory so water had to be brought to the 
school daily. 

The Dept. of Education bought a radio phon- 
ograph in 1947 for use in the class room. 

A new teacherage 18 by 24 was built in 1947 to 
replace the one destroyed by fire in May of that 
year. 

‘An outdoor skating rink was flooded in 
1948-49. Power was brought to the school in 


ut 





Manlius class 1944, Glen Hannah, teacher in doorway. Back 
LLto Rr Jean Sisson, Clarence Currie, Mac King, Bruce Car 
fick. 2nd row: Ywonne Hannah, Beryl Mcintyre, Keith Oliver, 


Bob Carrick. 3rd row: Jean Jones, Betty Deacon, Armond 
Hannah, Ariene Harrower, Lorrayne Sisson. ath row: Olive 
NNicklen, June Oliver, Isabelle Rowell, Audrey Hannah, Bill 
‘Currie, Vernon Harrower. 


1949. It wasn’t long before an oil space heater 
was installed, and indoor toilets were put in. 
‘There was talk of a high school in Armley again 
in 1953, which was turned down. 

‘The Larger School Unit was being introduced 
to the area. Our school was closed in 1962. The 
teacher at that time was Mrs. Van Blaricum, 





Manlius pupils, 1953. Back row L 1oR: Bev and Audrey Clayton, Blaine Breadner, Allan Wilson, David Nicklen, Earl MeCorrston, 
Murray Richards, irene Nicklen. Middle: Melvyn Sisson, Bill layion, Fon Richards, McCorriston twins, Tommy Olver, Donald 
MeCullough, Jim Wilson, Elaine Clayton. Front: David Morgan, Norman Nicklen, Rodney Duford, Ron Marsonette, Mervin 
Messner, Cari Richards, Eleanor Hanna, Merle Wallis, Danny Richards, Merlin Cayton, Harry McCoriston, Ranson twins, 


Harley Ranson with dog. 


there were 19 students. They were bussed to 
schools in Tisdale and Ridgedale. 

We feel fortunate to have our school still in 
our district, It is a land mark and was a welcome 
sight for the former residents who came to our 
school reunion that was held August 2 and 3, 
1980. For several years, before and after the 
school closed, a community picnic was held the 
last day of school. Treats were purchased, then 
sold at cost. There were ball games, races, peanut 
scramble, visiting, with a picnic supper bringing 
an enjoyable day to a close. 

‘We have 500 cards in the school in the winter 
months and the school is available for commu- 
nity functions. 





Students 
14-1922 Annie Sawyer 
Gordon Bresdner Laura Sawver 
Elgin Breadner Violet Castle 
‘Will Breadner Thelma Nix 


Leslie Breadner 
George Breadner 
‘Aulder Breadaet 
(Cecil Breadner 
‘Albert Nicklen 
May Nicklen 
Siella Rowe 

Ken Ramsden 
Joy Pearson. 
Florence Robertson 
Merle Robertson 
Irene Dennison 
Laura Dennison 
Amy Morgan 
Durcan Campbell 





The following listed 
from school registers 

m2 

Raymond Castle 

Jim Staples 

Ruth Aten 

Chelsey Aren 

Helen Aten 

Sturdee Nicklen 

Ethel McCullough 

‘Alba Meintyre 

Leroy Metntyre 

Tore McCullough 

Kathleen Richards 

Fred Evans 





Wesley Sawyer 
Gordon Sawyer 
Reg Staples 
‘Walter Morgan 
Morgan Richards 
Kathryn Aten 
Edith Morgan 
Evelyn Morgan 
Bruce Van Blaricum 
Dorothy Richards 
Mildred Evans 
Roy Nicklen 
George Nicklen 
Bert Staples 
Naomi Hanna 
Weldon Hanna 
‘Amy Hanna 

ws 

Charlie Morgan 
‘Muriel Metntyre 
m4 

Mabel Richards 
Ivan McCullough 
Doris Morgen 
Adah Rowe 
Jimmy MeKibbon 
125 

Wesley Melntyre 
Albert Arbour 
Dorothy Stringer 
‘Carmine Stringer 
Juliette Arbour 
126 

‘ean Healey 
Kathleen Healy 
Sidney Morgan 
Mabel MeIntyre 
May Staples 
Verne McCullough 
Richard Healey 
Marion Healey 
Jessie Healey 





Maude Healey 
Walter Wallis 

Mary Wallis 
Frances Walls 
Gordon Wallis 
wa 

Frank Melntyre 
Olive Sisson 
Dalton Conron 
Harold Greenough 
Ira Brown 

Wilfred Deford 
Eileen Duford 
Gladys Greenough 
Harold Haas 
Gertrude Haas 
Milton (Bill) Brown 
ws 

‘Andy Rowell 

Rose Marsonette 
Allen Paren 

‘Jacob Bitzer 
‘Amanda Bitzer 
‘Velma Marsonette 
Harold Marsonette 
29 

‘Thelma Litton 
Ross MeCullough 
Margaret Walls 
Loretta Duford 
‘Caroline Haas 
Alice Harrison 
Donsld Pare 
Mildred Sisson 
Dorothy Laidlaw 
Tack Parsons 
Robert Laidlaw 
1830 

Bernice Trimble 
Violet Trimble 
Alvin Conron 
Eileen Rowell 

















Kenneth Harrison 
John Hunter 
Irene Trimble 
193 

Robert Parcher 
Matthew Wasil 
Beatrice Chapman 
(Clarence Duford 
(Charles Laidlaw 
Richard Hunter 
lara Morgan 
Mildred Breadner 
32 

Sadie Wilson 

Ida Sisson 
Bernard Wess 
Olive Trimble 
B33 

Bernice Zoboski 
Catherine Wail 
Don Thomas 
Harry Turnbull 
Ruseel Fleming 
Jack Thomas 
BM 

Beryl Litton 
Lome Rowell 
Lawrence Wassi 
wis 

Evelyn King 
Bert Daford 
Glenn Sisson 
Donald Wasi 
(Clarence Currie 
Mae King 
Donelda Currie 
Roy Beechman 
136 

Ross Parcher 
Beryl Meintyre 
Keith Olver 
Rose Zoboski 
Bob Zaboski 
Irene Harrison 
wm 

Iris Liton 

Jean Sisson 
38 

Jean Jones 
Braith McKay 
Maryon McKay 
Iris Mckay 

99 

Joyce Herron 
40 

Verna Herron 
Isobelle Rowell 
Lorrayne Sisson 
Eha Kasun 
‘Arlene Harrower 
Sune Oliver 
Robert Carrick 
Bruce Carrick 
Eva Litton 

Leah Baser 

wat 

Olive Nicklen 
Sylvester Litton 





Vernon Harrower 
Irene Hamilton 
Shirley Hannah 
‘Yvonne Hanah 
Harold Griffiths 
a2 

‘Audrey Hannah 
Bill Currie 
‘Armond Hannah 
Betty Deacon 

43 

Donna Oliver 
Larry Harrower 
Berta Sisson, 

Tom Jones 

9a 

Barry Breadner 
Dorothy Barnes 
1945 

Billy Hannah 
Irene Nicklen 
Blaine Breadnet 
Dolly Clayton 
Vivian Dean 
Robert Deen 

Ruth Deen 

Meryl Venn 

Floyd Venn 

1946 

‘Allister Breadner 
37 

Murray Richards 
David Nicklen 
Audrey Clayton 
Melvyn Sisson 
Harley Ranson 
‘Gwen Cook 
‘Bernhard Cook 
Clarice Rosluk 
148 

sim Breadner 
Beverley Clayton 
arl MeCorriston 
Donald McCullough 
‘Tommy Oliver 
William Roe 
Karen Roe 

Robert Roe 

99 

Homer Ranson 
Stanley Ranson 
Bill Clayton 
Merlin Clayton 
Larry MeCorriston 
Lorne MeCorrston 
Beth Nicklen 
Ronald Richards 
1950 

Elaine Clayton 
Linda McCullough 
st 

Danny Richards 
Harry MeCorrston 
Ronald Marsonette 
Mervin Messner 
1952 

Merle Wallis 
Eleanor Hanna 


‘Theo Hubbers Annabell White 











1953 1957 
Rodney Duford Diane Conson 
Richard Morgan Shiley MeCullough 
Carl Richards Lois York 

forman Nicklen st 
Marion Green Paul Marsonette 
Hea Wikoa Hope Marsonette 

avid Green Alvin MeCullough 
Allan Wilson Judy White 

se Everett Sisson 
Dennis Clapson 

Dies 1939 

Dale Morgan 

Brian Clayton Dale oa 

ie cei Gordon McCullough 
Marilyn Walis ots Ciena 
Gwen Morgan 1960 

Soe Terry Sisson 
Deonis Duford Darlene Marsonette 
Sharon Hanna wo 

Marilyn Morgan Dale Miller 
Teachers 


Mr. Jim Breadner 191-1918 
Miss Dorothy Streadwick 916 

Miss Evelyn Bats 1917-1918, 

Miss Ellison Dykiman 1918, 

Miss Laura Boxall 119 

Miss Alice Christe 1920, 

Me. Russel Hollingshead 1921 

Mr. Ivan Hollingshead 1921 

Miss Mildred Melntyre 1922 

Mr. and Mrs, Ivan Hollingshead 1923-1928 
Florence E, Evans 1925-1926 

Me. Ivan Hollingshead 1927-1929 

Mrs. lvan Hollingshead 1930, 

Mis Lilla Venn 1931 

Miss Laura Fletcher 1932-1933, 

Mr. W. H. Davies 1934 

Mr. C. C. Dymond 1935-1937 

Mr. Kenneth Mekay 1938-19, 

Mr. Glenn Hanna 1942-1983, 

Miss Iva M, Fry 194-1946 

Mr. Ed. Klopoushak 1947-1948 

Miss Evelyn Kindrat Aug. 1949 

Mrs. Thelma Van Blaricum 1949-1962 
School Board 1914-62 


John Breadner Bert Sisson 
Albert E. Nicklen van Hollingshead 
Fad Richards William Breadner 
Tom Rowe Vie Harrison 

Fred Rowe Charlie Morgan 
‘Charles Morgan Sr Stan Ranson 
AlRamsden George Clayton 
Ora Aten Lorne McCullough 
Gordon McCullough Morgan Richards 
Clarence Jones Bob Wallis 

James Rowell Glenn Sisson 

Tim Staples 


MANLIUS SCHOOL REUNION 

After a year and a half of planning, the Man 
ius School Reunion was held Aug. 2 and 3, 1980, 
leaving many happy memories. 











Enthusiasm was high as registration got under 
way August 2, with approximately 450 people 
attending, coming from all parts of Canada and 
from California, USA. Arriving in every manner 
of travel, former students occupied many local 
yards with their home away from home. 

The afternoon program chaired by George 
Clayton, began with the singing of O Canada 
with organist Thelma Van Blaricum. George 
gave a resumé of events leading up to the reunion 
with Kay Hanna giving some history about the 
Celebrate Saskatchewan flag which was flying 
that day. 





Raising the flag at Manlius School reunion, 1980. L to R: 
Lorne Rowell, George Clayton and Kathleen Hanna, 





Olive Wallis, secretary for the invitation 
committee, read some of the letters she had 
received. One from Mrs. J. McKibbon told of her 
husband’s death. She ended by calling for a min- 
ute of silence in memory of those deceased. 

Six former teachers were introduced. They 
were Mrs. Laura (Boxall) Thomas of White 
Rock, B.C.; Ivan Hollingshead of Carnduff, 
Sask.; Mrs. Florence (Evans) Doherty of 
pawin, Mrs. Laura (Fletcher) Booth of 
isdale, Carmen Dymond of White Rock, and 
Mrs. Thelma Van Blaricum, who resides in this 
district. They were given an opportunity to 
speak, each in a reminiscing way. Jean 
McCullough read a history of the school district 
when it was formed in 1914 and some items of 
interest since. The audience was favored with a 
musical selection by Gwen (Morgan) Denning 
from Edmonton, Dale and Bev. Morgan and 






























ante 
“Manlius teachers who attended the 1980 reunion. Lto R: Mr. 
Dymond, Florence (Evans) Doherty, Laura (Boxall) Thomas, 
Laura Fletcher) Booth, van Hollingshead, 


Bev’s dad, George McMartin from Didsbury, 
Alta. 

‘A plaque honoring the pioneers of this district 
was unveiled by Bert Sisson and Clarence Jones, 
which will be left in the school. Individual 
inscribed plaques were presented to Bert Sisson 
by his daughter Mildred Staples and to Clarence 
Jones by his daughter Jean McCullough. Mr. 
Sisson has the distinction of being the only 
pioneer still living in this district who was here in 
1914 when the school was built. Plaques were 
presented by Kay Hanna to the oldest teacher 
present, which was Mrs. C. Thomas (Laura Box- 
all) who taught here in 1919, and to the oldest 
pupil, Albert Nicklen of Nipawin, presented by 
Dale Morgan, the youngest student. 

Presentation by Charlie Morgan was made to 
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Manlius dedication tothe pioneers. 








Mr. 0. B. Sisson and Mr. C. N. Jones unveiling the plaque 
honoring pioneers ofthe district. 


Kathryn (Aten) Chez of California who came the 
farthest and to Charlie Morgan for 32 years 
faithful service as secretary for Manlius School 
district, presented by Thelma Van Blaricum. 
Lorne McCullough presented Thelma Van 
Blaricum with a gift on behalf of all her students, 
She was the teacher who taught for the most 
years at Manlius and was teaching there when the 
School closed in 1962. 





Manlius School's last teacher, Thelma VanBlaricum, taught 
from 1948-62 
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The afternoon ended with Annabelle and 
Judy (White) Dahsjo of Kinistino with a musical 
selection. 

It was interesting to note that there were eight 
of the Healeys there that day, all seven of the 
Wallis family, the Morgan family of six, six 
Sissons and five McCulloughs. 

There was a chicken supper and a beautiful 
cake made and decorated by Darlene Morgan for 
dessert. The dance in Armley Hall with Lionel 
McCorriston and his band, was well attended. 

August 3 started at I pm with an inter 
denominational, outdoor church service con 
ducted by Lorne Rowell of Fort Qu’Appelle and 
Sid Morgan of Swift Current. Others taking part 
were Carol and Calvin Hayward and a local 
choir. 

Many took advantage of the afternoon to 
visit, while others browsed through the school 
where there were pictures of the early home- 
steaders and the older families of the district, as 
well as some family trees. The baby picture con- 
test was won by Dorothy Moffat: 

Larry and Jeanne McCorriston were in charge 
of the children’s races. Throughout the two days 
the food booth was kept busy, souvenirs were on 
sale, also the souvenir booklets. The Manlius 
School Pins were very popular, and more had to 
be ordered. Thelma Van Blaricum called many of 
her former pupils forward and they were repri- 
manded in the same manner for their mis- 
behavior as when she had taught them. The 
supper tables were well stacked with food as all 
enjoyed the Pot luck supper together. Bill Mat- 
thew of Fort Fraser, B.C. won the door prize, a 
beauty kit, which had been donated by Gertrude 
Germann of Saskatoon. 

Murray Richards took over the mike at this 
point and expressed thanks on behalf of all the 
visitors, to all those who had put so many hours 
of work into homecoming celebrations and what 
better way to celebrate than to combine it with 
Saskatchewan’s 75th birthday. 





SILVER STREAM SCHOOL DISTRICT 

Some two years after the first settlers arrived 
in Silver Stream, plans were afoot to establish a 
school for the area’s children. 

The first record available is an official peti 
tion form, supplied by the Department of Educa- 
tion, for the formation of a public school district. 
It is duly completed and dated at Carrot River, 
(Silver Stream’s first post office), Oct. 7, 1907 
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Committee members signing on that early date 
were, Chas. F. Wegmiller, J. S. Harvey and John 
Wallington. These same good men’s signatures 
appear often on early documents pertaining to 
the advancement of district. Especially that of 
Charlie Wegmiller who was to remain a resident 
of Silver Stream for the next forty odd years. 








Siver Stream School and teacherage in 1962, 


Evidently Charlie had the declaration signed 
on Oct. 17, 1907 before C. J. Lutes, an early 
Justice of the Peace in Tisdale. 

Rather noteworthy is the fact that two of the 
petitioners, Charlie and J. S. Harvey were bach- 
elors at the time. Nor does the enclosed map of 
the proposed school district, noting the number 
and homes of prospective students, accord the 
homestead of Jack Wallington with any candi- 
dates. They were men of optimism and foresight 
surely! 

This map notes three school age children at 
Demuth’s, that would be Albert Jr., Hedvi and 
Mina; three at Clokes, surely Billie, Eleanor and 
John; three at Maidens, 1 would think Freda, 
Emnest and Clara; three at Randalls, Emma, Elsie 
and George; three at Bert Morrows; I am sure 
they would be Frank, Tris and Queenie Pearse as 
the Pearse family rented the Morrow farm at that 
time, and an A. J. Manning, SW 36-47-14-W2, 
with three children. 

Surprisingly Geo. Bullock is credited with 
having one child of school age. His only two 
children, Charlie and Fred, owned homesteads at 
that date. J. S. Harvey is listed as having one 
child of school age. I questioned the few remain- 
ing pioneers of those days, They informed me it 
was deemed a permissible practice to “Borrow a 
few men, women or children from the Lord”” 
“To hasten the formation of Local Improvement 
Districts, Rural Schools, Post Offices and Agri- 
cultural ‘Societies as necessity commanded”. 
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However it was accomplished, fast progress, per- 
taining to civic advancement was made. Local 
Government Boards must have been swamped 
with requests. Bureaucrats must have worked 
with speed and dispatch in those days. 

‘A second petition for the formation of a 
School District, dated Dec. 13, 1907 is on record. 
This one is stamped “Approved” by the Depart 
ment of Education, The suggested name of 
“Riverside” is crossed out and “Silver Stream” 
is substituted. (Possibly the name of Riverside 
‘was already in use?) The school district’s allotted 
number, 201 is affixed and included sections 1 to 
4, 9 to 16 and 21 to 28-47-14-W2. Population of 
this district was stated as 66 with 19 children 5-16 
years of age and seven children under five. 

According to Saskatchewan Archives the first 
meeting of the newly formed Riverside, hereafter 
Silver Stream, School District was held in the 
Frank Randall home on Feb. 1, 1908. James 
Harvey and George Bullock were duly appointed 
chairman and secretary in that order. These two 
gentlemen, plus Frank Randall,were elected to 
the first board of trustees. 

On April 4, 1908, By-Law No 1, authorizing 
the borrowing of $1300 to purchase a building site 
and build a school 24x36 feet with a 12 foot 
ceiling, was passed. This sum was to be paid back 
in 15 equal, consecutive, annual payments. The 
official by-law is over the signature of Chairman 
Harvey and secretary Frank Randall. The name 
of Mr. Bullock does not appear. This is purely 
conjecture, but it is recalled that many of the 
early pioneers left their homesteads in the winter 
months to earn money to support their farms 
through the summer. Frank Randall’s name 
appears on school records almost continuously 
for some thirty years, interrupted, of course, by 
his overseas service in the First World War. 
Worthy of notice is the fact that he also served on 
the executive of The Saskatchewan Trustee’s 
Association for a number of years. 

In a meeting, Oct. 24, 1908, the offer of 
debenture purchase, made by Hamilton and 
Cross, of $1342.25 was accepted. It was noted this 
sum had been received and deposited in the Bank 
of Ottawa at Tisdale by the Nov. 28, 1908 meet— 
ing. The bank in turn had discounted the sum by 
$1.34 for cashing the cheque. 

During the winter of 1908, lumber was deliv 
ered to a two acre school site, in the NE corner of 
the SE 15-47-14-W2, purchased from Charlie 
Weamiller for the princely sum of $30. The loca 
tion is on the west side of the road and slightly 











south of the Oliver Breaking Plough that holds 
the gate sign of Norman and Fran Pearse. The 
old site of the school is now part of the home 
quarter of Dorothy and Frank Righi. Charlie 
Harvey was hired as carpenter and began con 
struction of the school in November of the same 
year. He appears to have received a total of $200 
for his labour. 

In March, 1908, a Miss Lillian Coote was 
hired as teacher for 100 days at $55 per month, 
School opened early in April of 1909 with 10 
pupils appearing on the register of that date. 
‘They were Emma Randall, Frank Pearse, Iris 
Pearse, Allie Marshall, Violet Pearse, Elsie Ran- 
dall, George Randall, Freda Haldenby, Ernest 
Maiden and Ted Pearse. School taxes were struck 
at a flat rate of S¢ per acre. 

Evidently many teachers taught on a permit in 
those carly days. There are entreaties from vari~ 
ous school boards to the Dept. of Education to 
extend the permits of certain teachers who were: 
“Performing with the greatest of satisfaction” 
Two names, so lauded, are that of Miss Jean 
Gallagher and Miss Emma Randall. 

On May 26, 1917 a motion, moved by C. A. 
Whitbread, seconded by Charlie Wegmiller: 
“That the secretary call for tenders to move the 


‘Silver Stream Students in 1925, teacher Alvin Miller. Siting Lt0 
Bille Bradley, George McRae, Gordon Pearse, Howard Eade, Sydney Whitbread, Tony Marshall, Fredaie Arthurs, Girls Lo R 
Ivy Arthurs, Olive Baptist, Margaret Arneson, Clara Arneson, Marion Baptist, oulah Eade, Bessie Marshall, Hulda Demuth, Eva 
Cloke, Sophia Eade and Peggy Pearse. 
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Silver Stream School, 1920. 


school and advertise same in the Tisdale 
Recorder””. Accordingly this ad appears: “*Ten- 
ders are invited to move the Silver Stream School 
and stable, one half mile south and a quarter mile 
east from its present site. Moving to be completed 
during the holidays in July of 1917”. This move 
seems to have been completed with no fuss or 
fan-fare, That is the location of the present Silver 
Stream School. That place, the remembrances of 
my teachers and especially of my school-mates 
are very dear to my heart. That old schoo! wit 
nessed a lot of joy, sorrow, frustrations and 
jubilation, 














Charlie Shey, Aubrey Lloyd, illo Richmond, Cari Arneson, 








Through the years most of the old family 
names so familiar to the Silver Stream district, 
appear in the minute books as trustees, secre 
taries and chair-persons of the board, almost all 
of them to the second generation in fact. 

‘Through the 52 years the school was active, 
some 40 different teachers graced “The Masters 
Desk”, Their wages appear to have ranged from 
alow of $550 a year toa high of $2600. Mrs. Julie 
Lloyd served as teacher for the longest period of 
time, some eight years in total; though not suc- 
cessively. Many of her pupils recall her as being 
an “Excellent teacher"’. I notice among the 
teachers at least three who were former students. 
Miss Emma Randall, Miss Norma Sproxton, and 
William G. Richmond. 

Concerning the teachers of Silver Stream I 
like the words of appreciation expressed to them, 
and rural teachers generally, by Dorothy Righi at 
the Silver Stream Re-union in 1984. 

A teacherage was built on the school grounds 
in 1947. I believe Helen (Craven) Righi was the 
first to occupy it. 

By this time the proposed “larger school 
units” were going through a period of discussion. 
Few of us were so naive as to not realize, that if 
rural students were to have educational advan- 
tages equal to their urban cousins, the day of 
rural schools were doomed. The minutes of the 
annual school meeting, dated Jan. ll, 1947 passed 
the following resolution by a 90+ majority: 
“Resolved that this meeting go on record as being 
in favor of The Larger School Unit Administra~ 
tion”, 














[tthe Christmas Concert. Back Lto Ri: Brian Lloyd, Marvin 
‘Ameson, Bob Marshall, Shirley Reid, Orval Arneson, Ron 
Eade, Bort MoNair, Bill Marshall. Middle: George Pearse, 
Harvey Reid and Donny Mohr. Front: Santa and Miss Fra 
9s MeNair 





In 1959-60 the Tisdale School! Unit, (by then 

operational) moved the more modern Treasure 

School Il miles west as a replacement for Silver 

Stream. T. E. (Ned) Pearse purchased the old 

school and moved it to his yard sight one mile 

north. There it still stands, complete with at least 

some: ‘*Jack-knife carved initials” 

Ode To Silver Stream School. 

(Adapted from “The Old Schoo! Barn’) 

It sheltered the children that went to school 

Over those lonely miles. 

Itreeked of chalk dust, wet clothes and clay 

"Twas a place for learning, a place to play 

A place of tears and of smiles. 

For many a secret was whispered there 

‘And many a fight was fough 

‘Avoiding the teacher’s watchful eye 

‘Off times love notes were passed on the sly 

And many a romance wrought. 

What stories that Silver Stream School could tell 

What memories of childhood days! 

If only it had a voice to speak 

Of “baseball”, “prisoners-base”, “hide-and- 
g0-seek”” 

‘And the pleasures of childhood ways! 

Between 1950-53 our common practice was to 
either board high school pupils at Tisdale or have 
them take private lessons from retired school 
teachers living in the district. In 1954 The Tisdale 
School Unit was operating a bus from Armley to 
Tisdale but only on the highway. With IL high 
school pupils in the district, parents formed car 
pools to transport these pupils to the bus at 
Leacross. We couldn’t have chosen a worse year. 
It rained constantly and “Oh those trips in the 
mud”! For many years we didn’t have gravelled 
roads. On occasion it was necessary to hitch a 
rubber tired tractor to a trailer to make the trip. It 
was a hectic rush at the best of times. 

By 1960 the public school enrollment was 
down to nine students, In 1962 the district became 
part of Leacross and our children were bussed to 
that school. The high school pupils transferred to 
the larger bus at Highway 35. 

The last sudents to attend Silver Stream in 
1960-61 were: Gloria Arneson, George and Doug 
Pearse, Rhoda Lester, Marilyn Righi, Yvonne 
Eade and Heather Bird. Stella (Lester) Will was 
the teacher at that time. 

The Silver Stream Ladies Club made applica- 
tions to the Unit Board to purchase the school for 
community activities. This request was granted 
and on April 6, 1963 that club became the owners 
of the school building for the sum of $150. The 

















Last class at Siver Stream School, 1960-61. Top row L to R: 
Stella Leister (teacher), Heather Bird, Rhoda Leister, George 
Pearse, Yvonne Eade, Marilyn Righi, Doug Pearse, Gloria, 
Arneson, 


remainder of the property was advertised for sale 
by tender; no one, including the owners of the 
remainder of the NW ll-47-14-W2, made any 
specific request for this land. I believe this was 
out of deference to the Silver Stream District and 
The Connaught Agricultural Society. I will 
always regard this as a very courteous and 
respective gesture on the part of Leonard and 
Clara Eade. Gradually other rural schools 
closed. 

So ended an era; still, dear reader, do not 
write the days of the country schools of Sas- 
katchewan off as those of gloom, doom, despair 
and disaster. They were far from that! Those 
rural schools were an institution of learning 
unique and important to the times. They gradu- 
ated a large percentage of outstanding men and 
women and not necessarily “‘just out standing in 
their fields?! 

Itis true, too, that students from the rural 
school districts, suddenly integrated into the 
larger urban system, contrary to the general pre- 
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dictions of educators, were able to compete aca— 
demically, easily, with their counterparts from 
the best of the town schools. 





Front L to R: Harvey Reid, Ross Ganton, Ron Eade, Donna 
Keays. 2nd row: Bill Marshall, Brian Lioyd, Shirley 
‘Arlene Schalla, Gwen Bergh, Sandra Eade, Lynda Pearse, 
3rd row: Marvin Amneson, Gordon Bird, Dennis Keays, 
Gerald Reid, Orval Arneson, Terry Pearse, Peggy Pearse, 
Betty Lou Bergh. 4th row: Merle Eade, Gladys McLeod, 
Wanda Lloyd, Carol Eade, Vera Ganton, Loretta Reid, Peggy 
Ganton, Bonnie Reid. Back row: Francis Clisby, Norman 
Pearse, Larry Bird, Barry Reid, Gary Lloyd, Gale Lloyd, 
Wayne Lioyd in 1952, 








Silver Sroam Ball Team 1924-25. Lt R Jack Nicols, Aubrey 
Loyd, Leonard Eade, Billie Richmond, Irwin Lloyd, Kneeling 
Tony Marshal, Gordon Pearse. 


Pupils 

1909 Emma Randall Stedman Pearse 
Frank Pearse William Cloke 
Iris Pearse John Cloke 
Allie Marshall Clara Maiden 
Violet Pearse Findly Morrow 
Elsie Randall Ted Pearse 
George Randall 1910 Lena Eade 
Freda Maiden Lambert Amos 
Emest Maiden Stanley Amos 
Mabel Hunt Ruby Wellington 





Edward Wellington 1927 Margaret Gilchrist 1944 Bonnie Reid Gwen Bergh 




















Rolland Amos Jean Gilet Barry Reid ‘Orval Arneson 
Eleanor Cloke Earl Gilchrist Loretta Reid Marvin Arneson 
1911 Stella Schilroth Lillian Keays Wayne Lioyd 1980 Brian Loyd 
Stanley Seiltrath Hazel Keays Vera Ganton Karen Ganton 
Murray Lloyd Lindsay Keays Gary Lloyd Sandra Eade 
1pi2 Eda Maiden 1929 Archie MeMullan Jean Kere Bertha M.H. Bergh 
Myrna Lloyd Sean Randal 1945 Margaret Ganton 4951 Arlene Shalla 
Charles Cloke Murdena McLeod Wanda Lioyd Bruce Bird 
Violet Manton Desmond Keays Francis Cisby Ross Gaston 
Aber Demuth Hazel Amos Norman Pearse Damakion 
Hedvi Demuth Ruth Blackall Gladys McLeod Bob Marshal 
iS Lizzie Maiden Mavis Amos Merle Eade Bill Marshall 
Leonard Eade Velma Keays Larry Bice santo 
Minna Demuth Philip Blackall Gail Lyd 1h ee 
Irvin Liowd Joseph MeMullan Dolores Howie iggy HANEY RSS 
14 Paul Demuth Daisy Finney Carol Eade Marlene Berg 
Lena Clark Annabelle McLeod Helen Eade posers 
1918 Beulah Eade 1990 Lilian Finney Donald Lore: orgs Peart 
Aubrey Lloyd Alice Hamelin Agnes Chatwell 1954 Melvin MeLcod 
Gere Whitbread Richard Blackall 1946 Gerald Reid Renate Zilke 
Bessie Marshall Faye Yelland ‘Terrance Pearse ‘1988 Donald Mohr 
‘Tony Marshall Ronald Amos Gordon Bird 1956 Bert MeNair 
Arthur Whitbread 1982. Edvard Bird Marlene Sawyer 1987 Nei Righi 
Margaret Pearse Leslie Fothe Dalene MeDirmi Carol Moe 
Sara Cloke Joe Hamelin 4947 Rodney Jackson 1988 _Yvonne Fade 
Hulda Demuth Frances Haldenby Jim MeDirmia Marlyn Mohr 
Eva Cloke Alice McLeod Margaret Pearse Hency Right 
1919 Billy Richmond ‘Arthur Wilks hares Prem Brian Sebelius 
Ivy Arthurs 1934 rene Bowman 1948 Dennis Keays 1959 Mariya Righi 
Dalber’Sproxton 1935. Carol Mobr Lynda Pearse 1960 Gloria Arneson 
Norma Sproxton Bertha Mohr Betty-Lou Bergh Doug Pearse 
Iw21_ Oscar Arneson Rober Waldo Shirley Reid Rhoda Leister 
Margaret Ameson Henry Hamelin 
Marion Baptist Donald Bovwinan “The registers forthe years 912, 1916, 1917, 1920, 1923, 1924, 1928, 
Clara Arneson Albert McMullan 1933 and 935 are missing 
Olive Baptist Dorothy Wilks Texchiss 
Sophie Eade Ese Randall 158 Lilian Coote 
Laurin Lloyd Stuart Reid 1909 Lilie Maybrook 
Gordon Pearse Calvin Reid 1910 Alle Simpson 
Cat Arneson 1936 Lorraine Loree oit-12_Tean Gallegher 
‘Verna Sproston Dorothy Haldenby 1913 Bertha Stanley 
Marjorie Harvey Betty Hamelin 1914 part of 
Heather Harvey Maynard Flynn issig | W.Ross 
EmmaDemvth 4938 Audrey Reid 1913-16 and 
Lottie Cloke Elizabeth Doyle 18 Mabel Schiltroth (se Perkin) 
Keith Sproxton 1939 Raymond Agarand 1917-18 Emma Randal 
Edna McRae Citford Cisby 1918 lanche Clearwater (see Playford) 
George McRae Lilfan Azarand 1919 Evelyn Bates 
1922 Howard Eade Ernie Rishi 1920-21 Margaret Hamilton 
Marjorie Randall Leonard Clsby 1922 Bertha Curtis 
‘Wn, Charles Bradley Jean Rigi 1922-24825 AWin Miller 
Lillan Mustard Tommy Righi 1925 ‘A. Booth 
Jack Nichols Marjorie Cisby 1925 R. Willlamson 
Elton McDonald Neday Pease 1926 Winifred Henderson 
1924 Fred Arthur Toan Randall 1921 Rita MeDonald 
1926 Marguerta Keays May Clisby 1927-28 Ross Robinson 
Velma McRae ‘Adolph Sagadahl 1928 Kathleen Philion 
George Keays ‘Cara Sagadahl 108 Else Bishop 
CCiyde Keays 1940 Carmen Reid 1929 Norma Sproxton 
PhylsMeRae ‘1941 Florence Leffler 1929-30 Edna Henderson 
Glenn Keays Willard Dussan 1930-31. Bvaline Scot 
Melvin Randal! Milton Lefer 1931-33 Augusta Thomason 
Allen Randall George Leffler 193437 Lille Peterson 
Sidney Whitbread Marjorie Leffler 1937-39 Wm, Richmond 
Leslie Bradley 1942 Connie Mel-cod 1938-40 Rowena Homer 
Margaret Marshall 1943 Kenneth McLeod 1940s. McFarlane 
Mabel Marshall Elie Fensick (Gee E, McEwan) 
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1941-22, 

"49-50, 

152-153, 

"s9and"60 Julie Lloyd 

1942-3, Hazel Green 

1943-44 M. Wrigley 
(GeeM. St. Cyr) 

1944-45 M. Woolsey 
Helen Craven 
Richard Pittaway 
Bernice Wallecke 
(Gee Buysk) 


Helen Right 
reda Bourne 

Frances MeNair (se Shaw) 

Helen Maksymiec 








1958-59 Lorraine Sebelius (Madregea) 
1959-61 Stella Leister (see Will) 
‘Trustees 
1909 F. Randall 
1910-11 G. Bullock 
W214 EB. Lloyd 
11s C. Wepmiler 
1916 C. Wepmiler 

Chas. Fade 
1917 C. Weamiller 

AJ. Marshall 
1918-19 Annie Eade 

M. Pearse 
1920-21 Annie Bade 

‘Wm. Richmond 
192 Annie Eade 

‘A. MeDonald 
1923-27 —F. Randall 

1. Baptist, 
1928-36 ©. Randall 

Eade 
1937-45 Randall 

©. Wegner 
1936 F. Pearse 
1947-30 W. Ganton 
W9si-61 Bird 


SILVER STREAM REUNION 

In 1908, pioneers of the Silver Stream district 
built and opened a school for their children. On 
July 21 and 22nd, 1984, four generations of stu- 
dents attended a school reunion to honor the 
founding pioneers and to remember the decades 
of living and sharing between then and now. The 
reunion was held at the Connaught Agricultural 
Grounds, which encompasses the school yard 
and buildings. 

Over 200 people from across Canada were 
present to join in the festivities, which included a 
pancake breakfast, ball games, pillow fighting, 
grandstand show, dance, picnic, and Church 
Service. 

The five ball teams, chosen at random, had 
players from ages 5 to 72. The bleachers were 
filled with enthusiastic spectators who watched 
‘what has traditionally been Silver Stream’s main 
summer recreational activi 















‘The grandstand show was particularly poi 
gnant, as again, it spanned the generations. Of 
the original class of fourteen students, five were 
in attendance. They included: Mrs. Freda 
(Maiden) Haldenby, Mrs. Eleanor (Cloke) 
Clisby, Frank Pearse, Mrs. Iris (Pearse) Bower- 
man, and Mrs, Queenie (Pearse) Yelland. 


Silver Stream re-union, 1984. Lto R: lis Bowerman, Frank 
Pearse, Queenie Yelland, Freda Haldenby. 


A number of former teachers were also pre~ 
sent, including Mrs. Julie (Grimes) Lloyd, Mrs. 
Bernice (Walecke) Buyck, Mrs. Helen (Craven) 
Righi, Mrs. Freda Bourne, and Mrs. Stella 
(Lester) Will. Each of the teachers were presented 
with scrolls which read, in part, 

“Few people of any generation have made a 
greater contribution to progress than the teachers 
‘of the now phased out rural schools of Sas 
katchewan. At a time when secondary education 
did not come easily, these, then young men and 
women, somehow managed to obtain teaching 
certificates, surely no mean feat in itself. Then, 
often times hundreds of miles from home and 
friends and under primitive conditions, they 
undertook the Herculean task of educating the 
farm youngsters of the province. Their task 
developed well beyond the classroom to extra 
curricular activities, many and varied.” 

“How well they succeeded is evident in the 
development of Saskatchewan into the province 
that has set the standard for so many firsts in our 
Dominion, Surely an all wise providence must 
have developed a special brand of men and 
women for so momentous a task. Teachers of 
Silver Stream and other rural Saskatchewan 
schools, wherever you may be, we salute you.”” 

Entertainment at the grandstand show 
included songs, skits, dancing and musical solos. 











One of the most enjoyable and touching items 
was a series of songs by the Eade family, Helen, 
Merle, Ron, and Yvonne. The original songs 
were titled ‘Silver Stream, I'm Coming Home", 
by Merle Eade and ‘*Teachers””, by Ron Eade. 


The grandstand show concluded with a poem 
recited by Gordon Pearse, which was written by 
Herman Smith, another early settler in the dis 
trict. The poem clearly depicted what early 
pioneer days were like, and painted a vivid pic~ 
ture of the love and sharing of a pioneer family. 


Doug Pearse, was Master of Ceremonies for 
the event. 


‘An age old event at gatherings in the district 
has been pillow fighting on specifically designed 
stands erected many years ago. Asin the past, the 
finalists were the Marshall twins, Bill and Bob. 
Bob was elated when he won the competition this, 
year, because the victory was recorded on vid- 
eotape for future posterity. 

‘A special attraction was the pictorial display 
of the Silver Stream District from 1908-1984. 
Scrapbooks, collages, and family portraits filled 
the building, and each person present was able to 
find an early picture of him and herself, as well as 
relatives, taken long ago, but remembered with 
laughter, and, on occasion, tears. 





A Prayer Service was held Sunday morning. 
Gale, and his son Colin, took the Prayer Service. 


Fran Pearse and daughters Twila and Tammy 
embroidered a table cloth with all the names of 
the graduates of Silver Stream school, as well as 
the teachers. A draw was held, and ‘Tom Bet 
tesworth won the table cloth. 


Organizers of the very successful event were 
Dorothy (Haldenby) Righi, Fran Pearse, Gordon 
Pearse, and Melvin Randall. 

It was a fun filled, yet nostalgic time. We 
visited, laughed, and played with friends not seen 
for many years. We also remembered those who 
have passed on, and were filled with a sense of 
belonging, and of pride in our rich heritage. As 
each of us left, to return to our busy walk in life, 
wwe were renewed with fresh vigor and strength- 
ened, secure in the knowledge that the roots from 
which we emerged were sturdy and strong. We 
were also filled with a fresh determination to live 
up to our heritage, and to give of ourselves as 
they, the first pioneers, and those who followed 
after them, have given to this great province of 
ours. 


Coming Home Silver Stream 

Well I’m heading back home now to see all my 
pals, 

Friends and relations it seems, 

And I'll take the dirt road just off 35, 

And drive down towards Silver Stream. 

Oh there stood our schoolhouse since 1908, 

Much laughter and joy filled its seams 

We worked hard to study for tests wrote in 
June, 

Some passing and filling their dreams. 

Oh can’t we remember each year in December 

The concerts we'd give Christmas Eve 

The plays and the carols we'd practice for hours 

A good life a free life we'd lead, 

With Pearses and Marshalls and Gantons and 
Lloyds, 

Righis and Randalls and Eades, 

Then Clisbys and Arnesons Mcleods and Birds 

And more people like Berghs and Reids. 

How we'd love it when spring came we'd 
practice for field day, 

The ball games the broad jump the screams 

We'd march with our banner so proudly we'd 
hold it, 

In big letters read Silver Stream. 

Now we've all gathered home here to see once 
again, 

Many years this old schoolhouse has seen 

We say thank-you dear teachers we show our 
respect, 

And salute to our school Silver Stream. 


‘Oh can't we remember each year in December 





Silver Stream swimming hole. 
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‘The concerts we gave Christmas Eve 
The plays and the carols we'd practice for hours 
A good life a free life we'd lead, 
‘With Pearses and Marshalls and Gantons and 
Lloyds 

Righis and Randalls and Eades 
‘Then Clisbys and Arnesons McCleods and Birds 
And more people like Berghs and Reids. 
What a wonderful life we have seen 

- Merle Eade Hedman 





(Original schoo! bell and sign. 


*Teachers* 

When I was a young lad, not far from my teens, 

I went to a school house, it was called Silver 
Stream, 

‘There were many fine teachers I don't mean to 
jest, 

And old Julie Lloyd she was one of the best, 

She'd come in in the morning we'd run through 
the scale, 

She'd pound that piano she was always quite 
fraile 

She had two fine boys and that Gail was the 
worst, 

He'd pester his mother till she'd nearly burst. 

‘There were other fine teachers Maklymnic so 
grand, 

‘And then Miss Sebiluis from up near 
Choiceland, 

And then Miss McNair with her figure so trim, 

She should have been teaching some highschool 
gym 

‘There was Mrs. Earl Righi, and Stella Will too, 

‘And old Freda Bourne I won’t forget you, 

Now these are a few of the teachers I had, 

And I know there were more that taught my 
Mom and Dad. 


But I'll leave it right there till we think of some 
more, 





‘And I'll never forget walking through that old. 
door, 

Yes these are the days we remember so well 

We had lots of fun and we raised lots of h 

Well it’s nice to look back on those days we 
came through 

And I think this reunion is long overdue 

So have a good time and I’m telling you here, 

Have a happy reunion and don't drink too 
‘much beer 

Ron Eade. 


SILVER STREAM LADIES’ CLUB 
submitted by Peggy Bird 

In the beginning the Silver Stream Ladies 
Social Club was formed during the First World 
‘War about I914 or 1915. It is not known what lady 
in the district formulated the idea of starting a 
club, but the idea caught on like wild fire, spur- 
red on, no doubt by the need to help and aid the 
Red Cross. Being able to knit, sew or do any 
other kind of needlework was indeed a real asset 
and if one hadn’t done so before the war they 
soon learned out of need or even to keep up with 
the other lady members. In any event all of the 
members contributed a lot to the club and district 
at that time. 

Dozens of mitts and socks were knit and 
many dozens of pyjamas sewn and sent overseas 
to meet the need of the armed forces. Many quilts 
‘were set up in different ladies living rooms, pos- 





Silver Stream Ladies" Club, 1925, Lo Rt Mrs. Marshall, Mr. 
Mabel Moss, Mrs. Emily Marshall, Mrs. Annie Eade, Mis, F. 
Whitbread, Wis. Blackall, Mrs. Wm. Richmond. Seated: Ms. 
Laura LLoyd, Mes. Rosa Wegmiller, Mrs. Violet McDonald 
holding J. A. MeDonald, Mrs, Pete McFlae, Mrs. Whitbread 
Sr 








sibly four ladies quilting one quilt. It would have 
to be finished in one day and come out of the 
frames due to the need for space. One quilt that 
was made stands out in my mind. It was called a 
Red Cross, white and red, assembled in such a 
way as to form a cross. It was a fund raising 
project for the Red Cross, and if you wanted 
your name embroidered on it you paid a set sum 
to have that done. Usually the whole family 
‘members names were emblazoned on the quilt as, 
well as bachelors and friends names. It was then 
raffled, I suppose the reason I 50 well remember 
this quilt was because my brother, Ted, was the 
lucky recipient of it. I can remember it was still 
hanging together when I left home in 1936. It was 
interesting to read the names on it years later. 


Slvr Stream ladies’ club about 1941, L to P: Teenie Ganton, 
Mrs. Wegmiller, Mrs. Loyé, Mrs. Nelson, Mrs. lod McRae, 
Mrs. Blackall, Mrs, Mohr, Mrs. Marshall. Front: Laurine 
Loyd, Mrs. J.’ Richmond folding Margaret, unknown, Mrs. 
eatse, Kate Jackson holding Peggy Ganton, Vera Ganton, 
‘unknown, Mrs, Ci (Kathieen) Ganton 


Even after the war ended and the need for 
aiding the Red Cross lessened there were still 
other needs to be met such as fire victims, 30 
quilting bees became a social event of the ladies 
and girls lives and the event of attending a quilt- 
ing bee was anticipated for days. Usually the 
hostess outdid herself in preparing a delicious 
noon luncheon, and tea or coffee and lunch was 
served before you went back to your own home 
to prepare the supper meal for your own family. 

‘The Silver Stream Ladies Social Club flour- 
ished and many events were sponsored by them 
such as social evenings, box and pie socials, plays 
and concerts, whist drives, fowl suppers, picnics, 
wiener roasts, etc. The money raised by such 
events was donated to worthy causes. 

In my youth I can remember well the cleaning 
the house got when it was mother’s turn to have 
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the ladies meeting, The house was cleaned from 
attic to main floor. All the curtains throughout 
the house were taken down, laundered and star— 
ched and later ironed by sad irons heated on the 
cook stove. The cook stove and heater were 
cleaned with black lead and made to shine with 
elbow grease. The chrome trimming on the heater 
underwent a special treatment. Even the stove 
pipes, and there were many in our home, were 
taken down and cleaned out. I can still remember 
with repugnance the soot that was spilled on these 
occasions and how dirty we became cleaning it 
up. I can remember with pleasure the special 
goodies that were baked the day previous to the 
‘meeting so they would be fresh. And the delight- 
ful smells which pervaded the air on these occa~ 
sions. This procedure went on in every home 
when the ladies club were coming, I’m sure. 

When a girl in the district was going to be 
married, the ladies club gave her a shower. This 
grand custom started about 1928 or 1929. It 
involved a committee to look after the lunch and 
one to look after the entertainment and sundry 
other things. The custom still prevails. 

Iwas absent from the district from 1936-1945 
and I understand the late Myrna Reid was instru- 
mental in having the Ladies Social Club join the 
Homemakers which was quite successful at that 
time. Later on though, the club dropped out of 
that and became what is now known as the Silver 
Stream Ladies Club. The original minutes were 
lost in a house fire in the late 1920's. The late 
Laurine Lloyd was the instigator of keeping the 
cemetery looked after. It was her pet dream, and 
if she could see it now in the summer time after 





Ladies’ aid 1965. L to R: Marj Randall, Phyllis Petersen, 
‘Sophie Ameson, Gloria Ameson, Front: Dora Pearse, Bar~ 
bara Pearse, Clara Eade, Julie Lloyd holding Brenda, Peggy 
Bird, Vera Bird holding Greg, Marilynn Righl. Chery! Right in 
front. 








Ladies’ aid 1970. L to R: Shella Righi, Dora Pearse, Ann 
Marshall, Sophie Ameson, Doreen Reid, Clara Eade, Bar 
‘bara Pearse holding Penny, Vera Bird, Dorothy Righi, Helen 
aarse, Myra Reid. Seated: Pegay Bird holding Cindy Pea~ 
'3¢, Marilynn Pearse holding Goraie, Fran Pearse. 


being mowed she would be gratified. Every lady 
or girl who has been a member from its inception 
to the present time has in her own way contrib~ 
uted a lot to its success 

After the closing of the school and the chil- 
dren were bused to Tisdale, the S.S. Ladies Club 
bought the school and site, it has been a good 
investment. Many social occasions such as the 
yearly potluck supper and whist drives are held in 
it as well as the bridal showers. It's now used 
exclusively for quilting and some of the ladies 
‘meetings as well as Connaught Fair meetings and 
Community College meetings on a regular basis. 

It has been a great district, and ladies club to 
belong to and a staunch loyalty still pervades. 1 
have enjoyed my association with them. 





WATERFIELD SCHOOL 
DISTRICT #2678 

‘On March 1, 1910 a group of people gathered 
at the Frank Berry home to discuss the possibility 
of forming a school district. Some of the people 
in attendance were Mr. Mold, John William 
Berry, George Schiltroth, A. J. Smith, Ben 
Farmer, J. Caskey and Mr. R. B. Duguid. 

On July 7, 1910 a petition was made for the 
formation of the Armley School District #2678 
now known as Waterfield S.D. Sections included 
were 32 to 36 on Township 47 Range 14 West of 
the 2 Meridian, also sections 1 to 5 and 8 to 17 in 
T48 Rid W2 M. 

On Aug. 15, 1910 the first official meeting was 
held at the Perkin home in connection with the 
organization of the Armley S.D. The chairman 











was A. J, Smith and the secretary was R. B. 
Duguid. In the afternoon another meeting was 
held with J. Wallington as chairman and R. B. 
Duguid as secretary so resident ratepayers could 
sign the declaration required by section 18 of the 
School Ordinance. A poll was then opened for 
fone hour to vote on the formation of the pro~ 
posed district. The results were five in favor and 
‘wo against. A poll was then opened for one hour 
for the election of trustees. The results were A. J. 
Smith, B. Farmer, W. Perkin, G. Schiltroth, J 
Caskey and R. B. Duguid elected, A. J. Smith as 
chairman and R. B. Duguid as secretary. 

On April 21, 1911 a meeting was held at the 
Perkin home for the ratepayers to decide if the 
school would be constructed of wood or brick. 
Brick was chosen. Some of the estimated cost are 
as follow; Brick $250, laying brick $150, plaster 
$35, hauling brick and sand $61, joists Si4, three 
days plastering $15, flooring $25, shingles $43, 
doors $15, windows $20, paint and painting $40 
and drawing plans $10. The total estimated cost 
was $961.50. A sample of brick was sent away to 
be analyzed. 

‘Ata meeting on July 20, 1911 it was found that 
it would be necessary to issue debentures to the 
extent of $1200, repayable in 10 or more equal 
instalments not bearing interest at a greater rate 
than eight % per annum. These debentures were 
to be used for the purpose of purchasing a site, 
erecting a school house, furnishing same and any 
other expenses that may occur in order to place 
the school house in proper order for teaching to 
commence. 

On Nov. 15, 1911 a decision was made to build 
a frame school with inside dimensions 2024 
feet and 10 foot ceilings with a capacity of 18 to 24 
children. They also deposited in the bank a gov- 
ernment school grant of $50.51. 





On Feb. 19, 1912 a school site was chosen on 
the southeast corner of NE 3-48-14-W2 belong- 
ing to William Perkin. It was three miles east and 
one half mile north of the junction of #35 and 
#335 highways. A description of the specifica 
tions for building of the school is found in the 
minute books which will be placed in the Tisdale 
School Division Office. The trustees advertised 
for the first teacher in April of that year. In May, 
Mrs. Doyle was hired as the first caretaker. The 
school was built in the summer of 1912. A home- 
steader, Charles Harvey, was the contractor with 
other neighbors from the area helping. He also 
built the teacher’s desk. That year a tender was 
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Waterfield Schoo! 1914, Percy Riddle teacher. Back L to R: William Manton, Raph Smith, James Johnston, Erie Smith Irene 
Rumble, Edith Manton, Rachel Harvey, Eleanor Alichin. Middle: Edward, Ruby and Bessie Wallington, Sam Turner, Richard 
Manton, Andrew Johnston, Rachel Turner, Marjorie Allchin, Violet Manton. Front: David Smith, Stanley Schitroth, Janet 


Johnston, Stella and Otto (Buster) Schitroth 


accepted for banking the school with manure at 
the cost of $2 

On Nov. 2, 1912 Mrs. Teale was hired for $60. 
month and school was to commence at 9 o'clock 
on Nov. 4. The school opened its doors to 22 
students. Many of the children had not attended 
school before this, Hence 21 out of 22 students in 
the age range of five to 15 were in grades I to IV. 
Some of the children had to walk up to four 
miles. Many families lacked the proper clothing 
for they had no idea of the harshness of the 
climate in this new land. Sometimes gunny sacks 
were used for winter footwear. 

At a meeting on Jan. 19, 1915, due to the 
confusion with mail between Armley School and 
Armley Post Office, application was made to 
change the name to Waterfield School District. 
‘The post office at Ben Farmer’s had been named 
Waterfield after a homesteader, Harry Water- 
field, who was living in the district. This solved 
the mail problem. Other names considered were 
Leafield, Ashted and Ashford. At the same 














meeting it was decided to buy all the books for 
the school children. Caretaking of the school was 
given to different families for a two month 
period. School taxes around this time were 6/3 





Waterfield pupils, 1925-26. 1. Laura Benson, 2. Willred 
Clearwater, 3. Verdun Clearwater, 4. Keith Sproxton, 5. Faye 
Sproxton, 6. Lois Clearwater, 7. ? Clearwater, 8. Marshall, 
‘Schitroth, 9. David Manton 7, 10. Herben Bensen, 1. Flor— 
tence Johnston, 12. Delbert Sproxton, 13. Roy Schitroth, 14 
2.16. Mildred Schittroth, 18. Jean Schitroth, 17. Olive Rum— 
bie, 18. Verna Sproxton, 








an acre, In 1918 tender was accepted from Mr. 
Harvey to build the school addition for $1067. 

On March 24, 1919 the boundaries were 
changed to include 25 to 28 in township 47 and 1 
to 5 and 8 to 12 in township 48. 

‘A swinging bridge built of page wire and 
plank, hung over the Carrot River and served asa 
foot bridge for the children to get to school. 
There were a lot of sloughs so the children would 
use poles to cross, leaving them there to use when 
they returned. 

From early years an important ritual each 
‘morning was the raising of the flag, a duty per- 
formed by one of the students. Ice blocks were 
packed for drinking water and when melted, a 
community dipper was used. In 1926 an ice house 






































Girls, 1983. Front to back: Isobe! Berry, Charlotte White, Fern 
Smith, Veima Mohr, Hazel White, Ellen Caskey, Bessie 
Moar, Gladys and Phylis Schiliroth, Eunice and Joan Berry, 
Mary’ Mohr, Joyce Smith, Muriel Bensen, Dorothy Clear 
water, Margaret and Lorna Berry, Fay Schiltroth. 


Boys 1933. Front to back: Roger Gee, Donald Berry, Kenneth 
White, Allan Gee, Fred Berry, Garth Clearwater, Harry Turn 
bull, Robert Berry, Victor Cullen, Harold White, Russell 
Schiltroth, Raymond White, Clifford Mohr, George 


Schitroth 





was built for $76, Each winter huge piles of wood 
were collected for the years fuel supply. Tenders 
were let out for hauling of ice and wood. 

In 1934 a teacherage was built. Before that 
teachers boarded at the homes in the district. 

Children made their own entertainment and 
as soon as weather permitted, there was a skating 
rink in the same spot the summer ball games were 
played. Water was hauled for the rink by the 
fathers and later by the boys when they got their 
license. There is a description of the Waterfield 
slide in Norman White’s history. 

One trip to Armley was probably not en- 
joyed. Henry Schiltroth took the children in an 
open sleigh to the Municipal doctor to have their 
tonsils removed. The children were brought back 
the same day. 

Highlights of the year were the annual Christ- 
mas Concert, the school picnic at the end of the 
school term and the Field Day competitions held 
at Armley and later at Ridgedale. Bill Manton, 
Bert and Jim Staples and Mac Schiltroth were 
some of the farmers who used their trucks to take 
students to these events. Waterfield had many 
good athletes over the years, winning three 
shields that hung at the front of the school. They 
were later moved to the Armley Hall when the 
school closed. 








Waterfield, 1947, 


On Jan, 31, 1948 there was discussion on moy- 
ing the school to the center of the district. In the 
summer of 1950, the school was moved one-half 
mile south and one-half mile west of it’s original 
site. 





In the fall of 1954, school buses started trans- 
porting high school pupils to Tisdale. Students 
caught the bus at Ivan McCullough’s where the 
door was always open for the student to get out 


ae 5 


Waterfield Class 1961. Back L to R: Hazel Wrigley, teacher, 
Ralph Lee, Dale Manton, Wesley Raney. Centre: Janice 
MeCullough, Grant Staples, Neil Righi, Dale McCullough, 
Henry Righi, Connie Hayward. Front: Jo-Ann Swanson, 
Wendy Staples, Barb White and Bev Lee, 








Only known three generations to attend Waterfield School, 
Marjorie, Norman and Barb White 


of the weather. A warm thank you goes to the 
McCulloughs. The students attended the old high 
school until the fall of 1955 when the Tisdale Unit 
Composite High School was opened. In 1956 
arrangements were made to have a telephone 
installed and bring power into the school, 

When Waterfield was closed in 1962 there 
were 13 pupils enrolled. Mrs. Hazel Wrigley was 
the last teacher. The pupils were sent to 
Ridgedale except for those high school students 
who wanted to attend the school in Tisdale, Dur- 





Front Row: Ellen Allchin, Arthur Allehin, Eleanor Allchin (Matice), Frank White, Marjorie Allchin (White) Cfton Allchin, Edwin 
Allchin. Back Row. Eva Taylor (Wright), Preacher Bird, John Hayward, Emily White, George White Jr, James Caskey, George 
‘White, Ethel Alehin (Caskey), Fred King, May Nicklen, Grace Taylor (Clarke), Dorothy King, Herber Taylor, Charlie Harvey, 
Sophie Hayward, Mrs. Albert Smith, Mr. Albert Smith 
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ing its 50 years of service Waterfield employed 39 
teachers and approximately 260 students at- 
tended. 

Waterfield was a warm friendly community 
through the years and it showed at the 1980 
homecoming. This was the end to a wonderful, 
but not forgotten era. 


Students 2 cor 
we Iissing records 
Mabe ehitroth wo 

Kathleen Doyle Syia Smith 
Mary Johnston Olive Rumble 
Elvabeth Johnston Maurie Gran 
MeWvonSeitoth Ralph Clearwater 
Marjorie Allchin Chariton Clark 
Ere Smith Blanche Clark 
Simm Johnston Grace Sciliroxh 
Ralph Smith Winnie Dance 
Irene Rumble Ruth Clearwater 
Vite Manton Pi 

Eleanor Allhin igor mising 
Ruby Wallington 

Edward Wallington Mildred Seiltroth 
David Smith Roy Sehiltoth 
Rachel Harvey Florence Johnston 
Edith Manton Jean Sehiltoth 
Richard Manton Neem Sproxion 
Bessie Wallington Delbert Sproxion 
Stanley Seilroh Veena Sproxton 
Sica Shiltroth Keith Sproxton 
Andrew Johnston yn 

wp Marsal Sshitroch 
Otto Schiltroth ai 

Harry Guymer Roy Niiden 
Sass Lois Clearwater 
{ane Jonson ee 
Beatrice Edis Hie sicount 
Jom Dane David Manton 


Rachel Turner 


ee teed ‘Verdun Clearwater 


Wilfrid Clearwater 





Ton Doyle 
Herber Benson 
Be Meio Sack Spi 
ws 
Gordon Manton Dorothy Clea 
wis ne 
‘Arnos Barks Lorna Besry 
George Barks oan Betty 
Hari Barks George Shiteoth 
rank Guyer Margaret Berry 
Phys Grant Rosell Sohitoth 
Marian Cameron Jack Wraht 
Elva Clearvater Lyle Jones 
Lucile Clearwater ere Jones 
Vivian Cameron pene 
Lila Clearwater Murray Jones 
Ry Sehitoth 7 
‘Archie Barks Irene Hill 
Paul Clearwater Ena Rageth 
16 Dorothy Rasech 
fobeginners Robert Bers 
= ‘Thora Perkin 
rissing records Edward Johnson 
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1928 
records missing 
w29 

Fred Berry 
Gladys Schittroth 
Joyce Smith 
Fera Smith 
Allan Gee 

Hazel White 
Garth Clearwater 
Phylis Schiltroth 
Eunice Berry 
Harold White 
Muriel Benson 
Ellen Caskey 
Raymond White 
Isobel Berry 
Glendon Johnson 
Edward Johnson 
Harold Greeno 
Sherlotte Matice 
Irene Jobnson 
Gladys Greeno 
1930 

Edna Johnson 
Helen Mohr 
Clifford Mohr 
Mary Mohr 
Bessie Mohr 
Harry Turnbull 
31 

Donald Berry 
Velma Moke 
John Crawford 
‘Gordon Crawford 
Margaret Crawford 
Kenneth White 
Vietor Cullen 
1932 

Roger Gee 
Bertha Mohr 
Harry Mohr 
Walter White 
133 

Anita Berry 
Byelyn Berry 
Carl Mohr 
Robert Holinger 
Fred McFadden 
Brigit Ward 
Edith White 
Vernon Mohr 
Harry Horney 
Donna Horney 
Winston Kerr 
Hector McDonald 
Lawrence Teale 
Clifford Caskey 
Regina Gordon 
Katherine Gordon 
34 

Tan Smith 

Isobel Gee 

Tune Schiltroth 
‘Chester Cullins 
1935 
Zella Zoe Zado 
Lorraine Mohr 











Florence Smith 
June Smith 
Edith Berry 
Mabel Berry 
Malcolm White 
Loma Gee 

1936 

Dorothy Pollock 
Norman White 
1937 

Melvin Sehiltroth 
Mildred Sehiltroth 
38 

Daryl Smith 
Janet Hainstock 
1939 

Edward Gee 
Derrl White 
Lona White 
Shisley Alchin 
Ramona Zado 
40 

Leonard McLachlan 
Marguerite Patterson 
Glen McLachlan 
Mercy McLachlan 
‘Audrey Sith 
Violet Smith 
Verna Patterson 
Wilfred Allchin 
wat 

xno beginners 
wa 

‘Audrey Manton 
Bethel Smith 
Roy Smith 
David Caskey 
James Patterson 
Eileen MeLachlan 
Doris Manon 
1983 

Verla Holden 
Loyd Staples 
Shieley Manton 
Kenneth Holden 
Ruth Smith 
wat 
Lawrence Alichin 
Doris Armbruster 
was 

Beverly Allchin 
Clifton Roney 
Ivan Matice 
Richard Matice 
Marjory Rambo 
An Matioe 

Joan Roney 
Donald Stocking 
Irene Matice 
Tean Matice 
Peggy Manton 
1946 

Richard Berry 
Kelvin Manton 
Melva White 
Marlene Sawyer 
1947 

Ronald McLachlan 











ae Sherry Schiltroth 








Mark Schiltroth Cecil Cullen, 

Sandra Manton Dale Manton 

Garth White 1955 

Ruby Matice Denise Houle 

or Denis Joseph Houle 

no beginners ‘Annette Hol 

50 Janice McCullough 

Doreen White Connie Hayward 

Mervin Manton 

Carol Haldenby 

Ronnie Haldenby Gerald White 

Bernice Matice 1956 

Bil Schiltroth Shia Bourse 

Gilbert llchin esley Roney 

Margaret Tourand Grant Staples 

Garry Mi Shaton White 
avid Richard Waine White 

David Richard Cullen was 


Bonnie Hayward Be sscculeiak 


1951 S 
i Raymond Seiromh 
Kay White Dale White 
52 Neil Righi 

Nei Allchin Henry Righi 
Carol Ann Berry 1959 

ean Lester Ralph Lee 
Dianne Manton 160 

Jerry Schltroth Beverly Lee 
Garry Staples ‘Wendy Staples 
1953 Barbara White 
Barbara Lester Donald White 
ws 61 


Yvonne Berry Jo-Ann Swanson 


Teachers 
1912 Mrs, Alice Teale (History) 

1913 Win. R, Ross 

1914-15 Perey J, Riddle (History) 

1916 Katherine Kroeker (Brovn History) 
1916 E. Beatrice Morgan 

1917-19 Marion W. Munro (Berry History) 
1919 Grace E. King 

1920-21 Evelyn Holland 

1920 Hector Bird 

1921 Lena Bade 

1922 Murray D. G. Harvey 

1923 Eve Bond (History) 

1923-24 Ivan Hollingshead 

1923-25 Ira M. Clark 

1925-26 Maybeth L. Standen (Stinson History) 
1926-27 Rhea Merle Tapp 

1927 Arthur S. Pixley (History) 
1928-30 Cleo Brown (History) 

1930-31 Norma Sproxton 

1931-34 Susie Gerrish History) 

1934-35 Charlie C. Dymond (History) 
1935-42 Ben B. Zado (History) 

1943 Mrs, Margaret Bell 

1943 Vera LeDrew 

1944 Gertrude Armbruster (Barnes History) 
1945, Vera Rambo (Janzen History) 
1945-47 Fred B. Nakonechny (History) 
1987 Taras Hryhor (History) 

1948 Margaret Jolly 

1948-81 Wiliam Klassen (History) 

1952 Eva Fior 

1953-84 Elsie E. Nickel (Ens History) 
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1955 Mrs. Rosina Favreau 
1956 Mrs. Aline Courteau (History) 
Mrs. Mariette Houle 

‘Beth Gentner (Collier History) 
Allfreda Bourne 
1957-62 Mrs. Hazel Wrigley (History) 








School Board Ella Manton 
Ben Farmer Secertaries 
TA.Smith AJ.Smith 

‘A. Allein Walter Perkin 
‘A. Johnston Robert Caskey 
Henry Sehiltroth Ben Farmer 
Frank Berry Henry Schiltroth 
A. White F. Smith 

3S, Clearwater E.G. Dance 
Ben Schiltrath James Caskey 

F. White T.S. Clearwater 
Gordon Manton Marion Berry 
Bert Staples HLA. Smith 
John Hayward Roy Schiltroth 
Ivan McCullough Anita Roney 

J. Swanson Pansy Manton 
Norman White Mildred Staples 


The Waterfield reunion, held in conjunction 
with Connaught Fair, was termed a resounding 
success by committee members. One hundred 
and three former pupils, teachers and parents 
signed the register and enjoyed renewing friend~ 
ships and browsing through the display. 

Guests were interested in looking at the many 
‘mounted pictures and in seeing the banner again 
that was used in the Field Days. Also displayed 
were the three shields won many times at these 
Ficld Days and held by Waterfield school at the 
time of closing. There was as well an early map, a 
list of volunteers in Armed Services from this 
area and a poem ‘Saskatchewan Calls Us 
Home”. An interesting item was a tablecloth 
centered by a picture of the school surrounded by 
an inner circle of names of all the teachers and an 
outer circle of all the pupils who had attended the 
school in its fifty years of operation. The corners 
were bright with the Saskatchewan logo and the 
lily. This was given as a lucky draw prize and won 
by Wilfred Alichin. 

The group all gathered for pictures and at this 
time Mark Schiltroth and Norman White made 
presentations to the oldest teacher returning and 
the person travelling the longest distance for the 
event. Mrs. Marion Berry (Munroe) received the 
teacher plaque having taught in 1917-1918. Mr. 
Clifford Mohr came from England and received 
the travelling plaque. All former teachers were 
honored as well, Receiving engraved spoons were 
‘Mrs. Gertrude Barnes, Mrs. Margaret Bell, Mrs. 
Alfreda Bourne and Mrs. Hazel Wrigley, while 
Mr. C. C. Dymond and Mr. Bill Klassen received 

















Waterfield homecoming group, 1980. 


engraved letter openers. The committee pre- 
sented Mildred Staples with a gift of ceramics in 
appreciation of her work done on the display. 

Tt was truly an exciting and memorable event 
for those coming home but also for those who 
have remained here. 


WATERFIELD LADIES’ CLUB 
submitted by Dorothy Manton 

Meetings were held once a month in the 
homes. We had the regular officials and meetings 
were started with the Lord’s Prayer. We gave a 
kitchen hint at roll call. I recall Ruby White and 
Ethel Caskey bringing their crocheting to the 
meetings. At that time pillowslips, petticoats, 
etc. were edged with crochet work. 

There was always a quilt on hand in case 
someone had a fire or was very hard up. 

During the war we would get remnants from 
Eatons and Simpsons which were ‘made into 
quilts. We made one a month and some of them 
were sent to help the Russians when they were 
being hit hard. Many pairs of socks and mitts 
were knitted for the Red Cross, to be sent to the 
boys overseas. 

In spring there was a bazaar to make a little 
money. A six or eight inch cupi doll, wearing a 
skirt of small gilt safety pins, would sell for 25¢. 

‘After harvest was over there was a fowl sup- 
per, and in the leaner years it was a bean supper. 
There would be a great variety of home baked 
beans, vegetables, home-made bread and pies 
made with wild fruit. I recall, Grace Zado (Ru~ 
ssell) made the most delicious fresh brown bread 











‘Away toa Waterfield Ladies’ meeting in early 0's 





and baked beans and nobody could make a 
Temon jelly roll like Ethel Caskey. 
‘Travel to meetings was on foot, by buggy or 
wagon in summer and sleigh or toboggan (horse 
drawn) in winter. It was a nice social afternoon 
with an exchange of household hints and recipes 
and a very good visit. The meetings usually ended 
after a lunch. 
ome of the ladies that attended were: Ruby 
White, Marjorie White, Ethel Caskey, Mary 
Schiltroth, Mrs. Bensen, Barbara Rageth (my 
Mother), Mrs. Albert White, Mildred Schiltroth, 
Eva Hainstock, Mrs. Henry Mohr, Mrs. Bill 
Mohr, Mrs. Fred Berry, Gracie Zado (Russell), 
Pansy Manton, Eleanor Allchin and myself, 
Dorothy Manton. 








Field Days 

Schools were encouraged to participate in 
track and field events in competition with other 
area schools. In 1927 Ivan Hollingshead took 
four pupils to Codette in his car where they 


entered the track events with other students. 
They won a fair share of ribbons and the day was 
considered a success. The following year local 
schools were organized and a Field Day was held 
in Armley. Pupils were divided into seven age 
groups with two participants from each school 
allowed to enter each event in their age group. 
‘Competitions were held for high jump, broad 
jump, 75, 100, or 150 yard dash, three legged race, 
hurdles, ball throw and each school entered a ball 
team. Points were given for first, second and 
third prizes and at the end of the day points were 
added up and a shield was presented to the school 
winning the most points. Individual cups and 
medals were given to the student winning the 
most points in each age group. Mrs. Mildred 
Hollingshead spent many years in the centre of 
the sports grounds beneath an umbrella, where 
she recorded the points of every winner. 

Schools participating were: Manlius, Water 
field, Leacross, Ditton Park, Preston, 
Riverstone, and for a shorter time, Silver Stream 
and Armley. The Field Days alternated between 
‘Armley and Leacross until’ some of the sports 
grounds in Leacross was not available for the 
event, From 1935 to 1940 it was held in Armley. It 
was taken to Ridgedale in 1942 and has continued 
there since or alternated with Zenon Park and 
Arborfield. About that time the practice of using 
banners was begun. Two pupils would carry the 

















Waterfield Schoo! in fields day parade, 1947. Teacher Fred 
Nakoneohny. 


banner, leading their school in the parade that 
started off the competitions. 

Another change that took place was the wear~ 
ing apparel, particularily with the female partici- 
pants. Dresses were worn by girls, winter or 
summer, and shorts or slacks were uncommon. 
However both made their appearance and 
though considered indiscreet by a segment of 
society of that day, their popularity has increased 
rather than diminished. 

Asrural schools close, participants and events 
change but there remains keen competition for 
track and field activities. 

A shield of some considerable age and 
inscribed with “Connaught Inter School Sports’” 
was held by Waterfield and can only be presumed 
to be the reward for 1928. Leacross was the 
ner of the shield in 1929 and Waterfield held it for 
the following three years as well as 1941. Manlius 
captured it in 1936, 1938 and 1940 while Ditton 
Park held it in 1937 and 1939. Records for the in 
between years are missing. 











“Manlius students 1960 at Ridgedale Field Day. Lto R: Gwen 
Morgan, Gordon McCullough, Dale Morgan, Hope Mar~ 
sonette, Everett Sisson, Jim York, 2, Shirley McCullough, 
Diane Conron, Lois York, Marilyn Morgan, Sharon Hanna, 
Les Conron, Paul Marsonette, Marilyn Wallis, Eleanor 
Hanna, Richard Morgan, Carl Richards, Merie Wallis, 
Thelma VanBlaricum, teacher. 





Silver Stream stars at track and field day, 1952, teacher 
Bernice Walecke. 
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THE OLD IRON PUMP 


That old iron pump in the school yard 
Brings a rush of memories to me, 

And I long to go back to my childhood 
Though I know it never can be. 

can see that old battered dipper 

‘That we each drank from in turn, 

Nor worried about germs or microbes — 
Such things caused us little concern. 

I cans till hear the creak of the handle 

‘As we primed it each frosty morn, 

‘And still taste the clear bracing nectar 
That puts city water to scorn, 

With a start I return to the present; 

‘Turn the tap on my bright shiny sink. 
Take a cup from the Dixie dispenser 

‘And have a chlorine-flavoured drink. 
For these things we should all be grateful 
So perhaps I am really a chump, 

But tonight I would gladly exchange them 
For a drink from that old iron pump. 





Memories 


Memories of Waterfield — Dorothy Manton 

‘The school was the meeting place for all. It 
was used for church, picnics, meetings, several 
trials were held there as well as the event of the 
year — the Christmas Concert 

‘The men came early to put up a stage and 
‘move the piano onto it. Women sent white sheets 
for curtains. Benches were brought over from the 
church. Gas lamps were used until power came. 
‘The weather was usually very cold so everyone 
was bundled up in the bottom of the sleigh box. 
After leaving the women and children at the 
schoo! the men would try to find a barn for the 
horses. Early arrivals used the school barn, and 
when that was full it was on to Henry and Ben 
Schiltroth’s. They would walk or run back to the 
school for the concert. After the evening was over 
the men would hike back for the team and sleigh 
to take the family home. 

To pass the long winters, there were social 
evenings every two weeks, alternating with other 
districts. Young and old came. They danced, 
someone would recite a poem, sing a song or step 
dance, then there was more dancing until lunch 
was served. Does anyone remember “the last one 
on the floor schottische’”? The musicians would 
start to play their instruments, guitar, violin and 
mouth organ, at a regular speed. Then towards 
the end, they would speed up until there was only 
one couple left on the floor. What a great feeling 
to be that couple, but oh how tired! 

Coffee was made in a boiler on the old barrel 
stove. Over lunch the men talked of cutting 
wood, tipping a load of hay, someone’s cow 
going through the ice or a horse who got into a 
bin of oats. On the other side the ladies talk was 
of quilting, a sick child, a new method of can- 
ning, someone had a new washing machine or a 
trip to Tisdale by team and sleigh to see a doctor. 
‘The fee for the evening was 25¢ for the men and 
the ladies brought lunch. When times were really 
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hard the charge was 10¢. After buying coffee and 
sugar, the rest was given to the musicians. 

‘Occasionally, a group would learn, then 
practice a play for many weeks until they felt it 
was done well enough to present to the public. 
They would then act it out in the school, perhaps 
Armley, Carlea or Silver Stream. 

In summer there were ball games. Their prac~ 
tice was after supper or sometimes Saturday 
afternoon. Very few had bikes so most of them 
walked to practice or came by horse and buggy. 

The school was not only the place for learning 
but the central meeting place for families. Oh, 
what good memories we have! 





1 Remember — Ted Lambsdown 

Wes and I eating a dozen eggs on Easter 
morning which turned out to be his mother’s eggs 
for nesting. 

Going to church meeting in a sleigh and com- 
ing home in a toboggan. 

Going to Weldon Hanna’s wedding dance 
and someone with the crock of Brown Sugar. 

The night Tommy Jones was born. Trying to 
start the model T among other things. Someone 
was in their pyjamas. 

Breaking off McCullough’s gate post with the 
sleigh box. 

Going to Ridgedale on Saturday night with 
someone’s Model T Ford, Remember Charlie!! 

Jean coming to meet me when I came in from 
work, to be carried to the house. 

‘Someone running with wet feet one day. 

Some girls sending me home because they had 
a date. (I admit I was rather seedy looking but 
had been away working all week and had quite a 
beard and so on.) 

‘The girl in the red dress. Remember Harold? 

Wes hitting a mouse so hard he broke the fork 
handle, The boss never knew for 30 years or so 
how the handle got broken. 











Baking bread for Grannie Hanna, not getting 
the oven hot enough. The loaves were monstrous. 

Going to Walt Badgers almost every Saturday 
night to hear the hocky game on radio as there 
‘were not many radios around at the time. 

I cannot quit without paying tribute to Mrs, 
McIntyre, Mrs. Marsonette (at the time) and to 
Grannie Hanna, also Clarence and Janet Jones 
who welcomed me into their homes as one of 
their own; also many others in the district and a 
few special girls and men friends, some of whom 
are no longer with us. 


Recollections — Lawrence Allchin 

‘We were a large family and there were chores 
for everyone; gathering eggs, feeding chickens, 
tending the garden, feeding and watering live- 
stock and the never ending, twice a day cow 
milking. We boys progressed to more manly 
assignments such as operating our Model “*D"* 
Case tractor on steel wheels, haying, assisting the 
threshing crew and later harvesting with the com- 
bine. 

Not all our tasks were enjoyed. Our farm had 
considerable unbroken acreage. The brush cutter 
was called in from time to time to clear more 
land, Dad always insisted that the fallen trees be 
salvaged for firewood. Weeks of difficult hand- 
work were required to trim, haul and pile wood. 
Scrub piles were burned and the land declared 
ready for the breaking plow. To teenagers, there 
are few jobs more distasteful during the hot days 
of summer, than picking roots! 

‘An exciting time for young farm people has 
always been harvest time. How we anxiously 
waited for the first sight of the tractor and 
threshing machine moving onto a field of neatly 
stoked grain, followed closely by teamsters with 
horses and hay racks, and field pitchers. Every- 
one carried the traditional three prong fork. Gra~ 
naries were already positioned in the fields, 
marked where the threshing machine would be 
set up to blow the high stacks of fresh straw. Dad 
would usually hire at least one man as harvest 
help. Stuart Beattie was one man that I 
remember. He slept in a new granary in our yard 
and was a favorite of the children. Uncle Edwin 
Allchin, other relatives and neighbors joined to 
form a crew. I remember, as a barefoot child, 
carrying lunches to the field crew and, on occa 
sion being invited to sit in the stubble and eat a 
cucumber sandwich and even have tea with the 
big men, The machines and men moved from 
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field to field and farm to farm until harvest was 
done. 

Our mother prepared meals for the harvest~ 
ers. Bread was baked and meat cooked on a wood 
stove, pumping heat into an already over-warm 
kitchen. Corn was cooked in large pots and vege- 
tables came fresh from the garden. Fresh cream, 
so thick it had to be spooned from the bowl, was 
turned into home made butter. Supper was usu- 
ally served just after dark. Horses weren’t 
equipped with headlights, nor were tractors in 
those days, so harvesting stopped at dusk. Horses 
and crew required feeding and rest, having 
worked since first light. School started just as 
harvest got under way and that was just plain 
unfair. However if we were considered big 
enough to be needed at home we were sometimes 
given a few days’ grace from classes. 

Stories are told and retold of threshing expe- 
riences and crews and it was, unquestionably, a 
unique era. All that remains now are memories, 
yellowing photographs and rusting, unused 
threshing machines in a few yards. Drive belts 
were long ago rolled up and stored away. The 
combine not only replaced the threshing 
machine, the teamsters, horses and racks and 
field pitchers, but also denied the next generation 
an experience to remember. 

Waterfield School District #2678, proclaimed 
the sign on our rural, one room school 

We had a new teacher every year or two and 
students were always anxious to know about the 
new occupant of the teacherage. The teacher 
moved in a few days before school opened and 
stories immediately began circulating showing 
the teacher as a person to be feared and causing 
great dismay among incoming students. What a 
relief when the stories were proven false. I think 
most of the stories were started by young people 
who had finished school and were perpetuating 
the cruelty inflicted on them when they went to 
school. 

The teacherage and school were without elec- 
tricity and running water. The school was heated 
by burning cord wood in a large barrel fashioned 
into a stove. During my last years at the school I 
was paid S15 a month to ensure that the fire was 
lit early in the morning and the water cooler kept 
full, Eileen McLachlan received the same amount 
to sweep the school and tidy up. There were 
extreme cold snaps and I'd arrive at school to 
find the trusty thermometer reading 45-50 
degrees below zero. The faithful old stove would 
soon be glowing cherry red and the building was 








quite comfortable by the time the other students 
arrived. The protective guard rail around the 
stove was draped with gloves, hats and other 
articles of clothing. The floor around the stove 
was covered with a variety of footwear. 


Hockey was the favorite winter sport of most 
young people in the area and was played on Uncle 
Frank White’s horseshoe shaped slough most 
Saturday afternoons. Play was preceded by an 
hour or so of snow shovelling to clear the ice. A 
broken hockey stick was the ultimate tragedy 
because it could only be replaced during some 
future trip to Nipawin or Tisdale. Meanwhile you 
hoped that some other player had a spare stick 
you could borrow to get you back into the fray. 
‘The puck disappearing into a snow bank quickly 
brought the action to a halt until it was found. 
Cold weather had little effect on our enthusiasm 
as cold feet and frozen skin were accepted as 
recreational hazards. I don’t recall any of our 
players making it big in the NHL. Uncles Frank 
White and James Caskey, and Harry Waterfield 
were sometimes involved in the game and Aunts 
Margery White and Ethel Caskey regularly 
opened their homes, providing warm drinks and 
snacks at the end of a game. It gave usa chance to 
thaw out before starting home. Wiener roasts 
and skating parties were held on the same slough 
and everyone could enjoy the fun. A bonfire gave 
a cheery glow to the festivities. A line of skaters 
playing crack the whip would roar with laughter 
every time they sent the poor soul on the end of 
the line hurtling into the snowbank. 


Roads became very treacherous when it 
rained and often became impassable. Car wheels 
plugged solid and had to be cleared by hand 
Horses or tractors were used to pull vehicles out 
of ditches and skid them along roadways to get 
them home. In the fall cars were put away. There 
‘was no organized snow removal so a change was 
made to horses and sleighs, cabooses and cutters. 
Travel was restricted to local shopping which was 
done at the two general stores in Armley. We had 
a caboose built by Dad and Uncle Edwin. It had 
two seats, a small tin stove and a light on the 
roof, powered by a six volt battery. We did most 
of our winter travel in it. When we used an open 
sleigh it was exciting to get a length of rope and 
our skiis and be pulled along behind it. Roads 
could blow in and become difficult, even for 
horses. Travellers were then forced to travel in 
farmers’ fields where the snow was not so deep. It 
was a sure sign of spring when vehicles appeared 
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once again. Our 1928 Chevrolet sedan always 
seemed glad to be back in service. 

Train travel was very popular when I was 
young. Steam locomotives sent a chill through 
‘me when they came hissing and snorting into the 
station. The locomotive seemed to wait impa- 

ntly, panting quietly and ringing its bell as 
passengers scrambled aboard and cream cans and 
other freight were loaded or unloaded. The signal 
was given to the engineer and the train would 
move off with tremendous blasts of steam from 
its stack. 

With spring came Mom’s order of baby 
chicks and turkeys from Smith’s Hatchery in 
Tisdale and two boxes of bees for Dad. Mom 
loved her chickens and could be found sitting in 
the brooder house surrounded by her small 
friends, all peeping for attention. She loved the 
animals and they loved her. Dad looked after the 
bees. Mom was never an avid bee lover. How- 
ever, by fall the bees had done their job and pails 
of honey would be extracted from the hives. Dad 
managed to get a few stings every year and some- 
times his system would react unfavorably to the 
poison. The smoker he carried, bee veil and 
gloves he wore, were no guarantee against the 
bees wrath at having their hives invaded. 

Times have changed. Modern machinery 
bears little resemblance to the implements used in 
my childhood. Roads are improved, paved or at 
least oiled. Television links the rural population 
to world events. Many former residents passed 
away. The next generation took over and family 
names common in the early days are still perpetu- 
ated, 





Memories of Armley — Rose Marie (Zoboski) 
Sherman 

Bernice remembers when she was two or three 
years old and spending time in the Armley Hos- 
pital with a bout of scarlet fever. Being quaran- 
tined in her room, she remembers Mrs. Ramsden 
sitting in her doorway and patiently reading 
“Felix the Cat’ to her. 

I remember the Regional Field Day held in 
Armley and Bernice winning the high jump tro- 
phy for the 12 and under group. 

‘We always laugh when we recall the Christ 
mas Concerts. Bernice and Dick Hunter played a 
violin duet. They stood close together to read the 
notes from the music sheet on the stand. Ber- 
nice’s bow came dangerously close to poking 
Dick in the eye so he took one step away. Bernice 
moved a step closer to him and in turn Dick made 

















his move. This course of action was repeated a 
few times with the audience enjoying the perfor- 
mance. Though their laughter began with modest 
form, by the completion of their act, it was 
magnified many times. Truly, it was funny! The 
only contribution I made was when the class 
participated in drills and we would all march in 
time to the piano onto the stage in our crepe 
paper costumes. The teachers worked very hard 
preparing us all for that concert, 

T remember picking wild strawberries in the 
field across from the elevators; walking to school 
in summer and riding in the heated caboose in 
winter. Bernice and Matthew Wassill were always 
teasing each other and I remember once, Bernice 
in exasperation, landing a lunch pail over his 
head. In that small space, the odd time a couple 
of boys would get into a skirmish but for the most 
part, I think we were pretty well behaved for we 
all knew we could get kicked out and have to walk 
home. 

I remember coming home from school one 
day to find Mom and all the town ladies having a 
luncheon break from their ‘quilting bee.”” I had 
never seen so many fancy sandwiches and cakes 
at our house. I can also remember going to the 
odd birthday party where all the little girls had 
beautiful ringlets and one or two in fancy, ruffled 
dresses. Mom kept our hair simple and short and 
our dresses lacked those frills. T was usually 
envious for a while but I’m sure ringlets and 
ruffles wouldn’t have suited me at all. 

My very earliest recollection was when I was 
about three or four years old. I had walked over 
to play with Keith Oliver. His dad had started 
nails in a board and Keith would pound them 
down the rest of the way. I pointed to a nail he 
had missed and his hammer came down on my 
finger. I have a lump on that finger to this day. 

Before Bob could talk he’d stand on our play 
chairs or any chair or stool and start jabbering 
and waving his arms. Dad would laugh and say 
he was going to be a preacher. I remember chas- 
ing him once, in our play. He was running very 
fast and bumped his forehead on the corner of 
the table. He still carries that scar but the spank- 
ing I received didn’t take long to heal. 

The records I remember Mom and Dad play- 
ing on our wind-up gramaphone were “Red Sails 
in the Sunset” and a George Formby record 
“When I'm Cleaning Windows.” Mom used to 
listen to all those soaps on the radio, Ma Perkins 
and Pepper Young’s Family. 

Oh, how about the vegetable man that came 
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to Armley in his horse drawn cart in the late 
summer? We'd run home and yell, “Mom, 
Mom, the pea man is here.”” 

We had two dogs. Our very intelligent police 
dog died rather young but Dad often told us 
stories about that dog. Old Spot, on the other 
hand, was just a very good natured Collie. His 
only trick was “‘shake a paw”” and we kids had 
him show it off as often as we could. When we 
moved to the farm, two year old Marion had 
disappeared one morning. Dad had looked 
everywhere and finally when he looked down the 
road he started to laugh. He got in the car and 
drove after the two, watching as he came nearer 
to them. With Marion gripping his hair tightly, 
Old Spot was walking her back to town. He hated 
the farm and would run away and back to town 
every chance he got. He would stop and let Mar- 
ion rest for a while, then resume his walking. Dad 
gave them both a ride back home. However, he 
started roaming with other dogs and that was his 
downfall. Old Spot had to be put away 


School Days at Manlius — Velma (Marsonette) 
Loskot 

‘On one first day in April we all had a hey-day 
playing tricks on one another as well as one or 
two on the teacher, Ivan Hollingshead. For some 
unknown reason Ivan seemed to be much more 
tolerant of our shenanigans that day than was 
usual. *Perhaps,”” we thought, “He is remem- 
bering when he was a kid.’” After the last recess, 
when classes resumed we noticed that instead of 
the next days assignments, etc. on the black 
board, practically one whole blackboard had 
been filled with numerical math problems, six 
digit long and as many deep, of addition, tens of 
thousands subtracted from a few more, long 
division and multiplication. No mention was 
made of these until just prior to dismissal when 
grade VI and up were asked to remain after 
school. We were informed that seeing we'd had 
such a good time all day, maybe we would like a 
little more. We were to complete, correctly, all 
the problems on the board before we could leave 
for home. That seemed like a pretty severe 
punishment as most of us had from two to four 
miles to travel plus farm chores to do after that. 
Anyway, Ivan was strict and meant what he said, 
‘so everyone settled down so earnestly you could 
almost hear a pin drop. After about ten minutes 
the silence was broken when our teacher with a 
big grin on his face said “April fool, — Class 
dismissed.”” 





Another incident I remember was the one and 
only time I and perhaps most of the other older 
pupils ever played hookey from school. One 
clear, frosty winter morning the students from 
Armley were all excited about a dog sled derby 
being run between Nipawin and Tisdale that day. 
The lead team was expected to reach a spot on 
Highway 35 east of Armley at about 9:30 A.M 
None of us ever having seen a dog-team soon 
joined in the excitement. Just whose brain-child 
it was, but soon our cutter and several toboggan 
loads of older pupils hit out (without permission) 
to see this wonderful event. It was really a treat 
worth waiting for as we watched the tiny speck in 
the distance develop into a well-matched team of 
sleaming, well groomed huskies, their beady eyes 
shining and their pink tongues lolling, go by. The 
driver with one moccasined foot riding on the 
back of the light sled and the other almost 
appearing to be pushing as if to aid the dogs with 
their load, called sternly to his lead dog to 
““Mush’”, as his whip cracked obedience above all 
their heads. As the teams were spaced 20 minutes 
or so apart we couldn’t spare the time from 
classes to see the whole race but we all felt this 
adventure was worth the punishment awaiting 
when we got back to school. We did get a severe 
tongue lashing but I can’t remember any other 
punishment. Maybe, Mrs. Hollingshead would 
have loved to have joined our escapade and so 
was more lenient than had it been for any other 
reason. 

‘One day, never being a top student in Math, I 
was getting a little help with a problem from 
Richard Healey who shared a double desk with 
my brother Harold just in front of Gertrude Haas 
and my desk. Mr. Ivan Hollingshead noticing 
this said, “Velma perhaps it would be much 
easier for Richard to help you if you shared the 
same desk.” When Ivan spoke you listened, so 
the exchange took place. Richard and I and of 
course the two innocent victims, Harold and 
Gertrude. Right after this our teacher left the 
room, I’m sure to watch from behind the 
cloakroom door, just what would take place. 
Harold, always the classroom clown, put his arm 
across the back of their desk asiif to give Gertrude 
a hug. In my embarassed state of mind I broke 
into a nervous giggle just as Ivan re-entered the 
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room, Of course as punishment but also he felt to 
carry on in my happy mood, [ was to remain in at 
recess and write out 500 lines from my reader. 
Needless to say I never did get that help for my 
‘math problem; but the lines from **To a Brook””; 
I chatter chatter as I flow — to join the brimming 
river ete. I could write from memory for many 
years later. Yes, Ivan and Mildred Hollingshead 
‘were strict but I’m sure that most of us who were 
fortunate enough to have either or both of them 
as teachers are better off for it. 


Memories — Loretta Scott 
Picking many quarts of wild raspberries on 
our North Quarter and picking strawberries 
along the old Grade. Wilfred would half fill his 
Pail with leaves so he could get his pail filled first. 

Meeting Mildred Staples out there for the first 
time, she had fallen from a tree and broken her 
arm. This was before we started school and we 
were both so shy, she hid behind Olive and I hid 
behind Eileen. 

Going picking high bush cranberries near the 
river, Wilfred guided the horses right to the edge 
of the river bank but luckily the horses had 
enough horse sense to stop. 

Clarence and I helping our Dad stook, with 
Bert on the tractor and Wilfred on the binder. 
Wilfred yelled at Bert for making a wrong turn 
and Bert jumped off the tractor and headed for 
home, leaving Wilfred stranded. 

Bringing the cows in from the pasture with 
our old Red Cow, Nellie always in the lead, 

The tea-parties at Mabel Richards, picking 
chokecherries along the creek and swimming in 
the creek in summer and skating in winter. 

All the kids enjoying a ride on Jeff, the pony. 

Christmas concerts, our big night of the year 
and playing hockey on the frozen creek with 
Clarence and Bert and frozen pucks. 

Hoeing potatoes with Dad, he would stop, 
ean on the hoe and tell us one of his many 
stories. 

Coming home from school and eating thick 
slices of home made bread spread with thick 
cream and brown sugar. 

The first movies that were shown in Armley, 
especially the “Hunchback of Notre Dame”. 














Train wreck at Armley, Highway 35 in early 60's 





New power lines installed east of Armley, 1986, 





John Dietenbaker Landing in Armley in 1971 Ed Groat’ dragline digging a pond. 
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Family Histories 


HUBERT AND VERA ALEXANDER 
submitted by Vera 

Hubert Alexander was born Sept. 21, 1907 in 
Neepawa, Man., one of a family of five children. 
He received his education in Neepawa before 
coming to Hagen, Sask. in 1936. He drove a truck 
on a rural route picking up cans of cream and 
delivering them to Burns Creamery in Prince 
Albert. He met Vera Cromartie of Birch Hills 
and they were married in 1939. 

We spent several years farming in the Weir 
dale District before moving to Nipawin in 1945. 
Hubert worked at various places, including a 
business of his own, before taking employment 
with the Searle Elevator. In 1955, he was trans- 
ferred to Steen to work for the Federal Grain Co. 
who had amalgamated with Searle. We remained 
there for four years, then moved with our two 
boys to Armley and Herb became agent for 
Federal Grain. 

During the time we lived at Armley, the boys 
enjoyed playing baseball in a league in Tidsale 
Lyle was a member of a group of Armley boys 
who joined the Tisdale Air Cadet Squadron and 
was one of those chosen for a trip to Seattle with 
the cadets. Herb and I curled at Armley the first 
winter we were there. When the rink closed we 
enjoyed the sport in the nearby towns, par: 
ticipating in many bonspiels. Together we 
enjoyed fishing and camping and in hunting sea~ 
son, we spent many hours in the great outdoors 
after wild game. If I was unable to go, Herb 
would go with a group of neighbors who had the 
same love for the sport. 

During our years at Armley, I enjoyed being a 
member of the Armley United Church Choir 
After 13 years at Armley, Herb retired from the 
elevator and we moved to Nipawin in 1972 where 
we still reside. We both bowl in a league in 
Nipawin and we spend time gardening, fishing 
and at numerous crafts. 
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Lyle, Vera, Hubert and Warren Alexander. 


Our two sons Warren and Lyle both live in 
Edmonton. Warren is Supervisor of Carburation 
with Cigas Products Ltd., is married and has one 
son. Lyle is an electronics technicians with 
AABEX and does a lot of travelling with his 
appliance company. He has two daughters. 








KELSO FORBES ALEXANDER 
submitted by Jim Swanson 

Kelso Alexander, age 18, of Silverstream 
P.O., was single and came west from Harwich, 
Ont. He made entry for NE 10-48-14 W2 in 1911. 
He lived on the homestead for part of each year 
from 1911 to 1915. By 1915 he had 20 acres broken, 
had built a house, barn and done some fencing. 
He received patent in 1915. 

‘One Sunday in the fall of 1914 when Arnold 
Peterson was visiting at the Swanson shack he 
said he had seen a nice mule deer over on a field 
of Alexander’s and wondered if Dad would like 
to go over there in the morning so they could try 
their luck. Meat was in short supply and the 
nights were getting cool so plans were made to try 
for the big deer. Early next morning found the 
hunters stalking the deer but he was not in his 
usual haunts. After making a big circle of the 
field and some adjoining sloughs they decided to 
call in at Kelso’s shack. They were crossing a dry 











slough just east of the shack and had forgotten 
some of their earlier caution. When they stepped 
into the open they spotted the big deer and they 
managed a few shots before he got to the bush. 

When Kelso heard the shooting he took down 
the only gun he owned, an ancient muzzle loader 
that he kept for just such a time. Although it may 
have been better as a museum piece than a hunt- 
ing rifle he was proud of his long barrelled gun. 
The boys found a trail of blood and followed 
slowly. The leaves were gone but the red willow 
made good cover for the deer. They came to the 
bank of the creek and Kelso spotted the deer lying 
on the far bank. Up went the long gun and up 
went the deer. Two more guns fired and the deer 
dropped. When they came up to him he was 
slumped forward. Arnold Peterson took out his 
hunting knife and asked Kelso to turn the deer 
over. Just as he reached for the horns they came 
up to meet him. Throwing his legs over the deer’s 
neck he wrestled him on his side while Arnold cut 
his throat. “Ha! Bet you guys didn’t know I used 
to wrestle steers in a rodeo. Glad I didn’t have to 
ride him.”” 


The mule deer, a fine specimen, was subse- 
quently photographed and later the head was 
mounted by Harry Harvey. It is still in our poses- 
sion although somewhat the worse for wear. 








BILL ALLARD 
submitted by Harry Pickersgill 

Bill was born in Quebec and received his 
education there. 

When World War I broke out he joined the 
Canadian Army. He was gassed quite bad which 
affected him in later years. After his discharge 
from the army he worked on farms on the prair— 
ies for a few years. Then he heard of land to be 
gotten as homesteads, so he came north and 
homesteaded NE 26-47-lI-W2 and took NW 
25-47-I1-W? for a soldier’s grant. After living on 
this land for awhile he sold it to Marten Bellerby 
and bought land farther east 

He had a threshing outfit in the early 30°s and 
threshed the crops around the Megan District for 
a number of years. He liked stooking which he 
did around the Tisdale and Armley districts. He 
liked good horses which he kept like show stock. 

He retired into Arborfield about 1950, and 
passed away on October 3, 1953. He is laid to rest 
in the St. Lucy’s Cemetery at Arbortield, Sask 








ARTHUR AND ELLEN ALLCHIN 
submitted by Wilfred and Neil 

Arthur was born at Larkfield, Kent, England, 
His father, Benjamin, was a shoemaker who 
made shoes for the rich people who came to the 
shop to have measurements taken. He came to 
Canada with his parents, three brothers and three 
sisters, when he was 17 years old, settling at 
Oshawa, Ont. He soon left home and moved near 
Huntsville, Ont. to work in lumber camps. He 
told of sleeping quarters so crowded that when 
cone wanted to turn over, he would shout, “spoon 
it”, That meant everyone had to turn over. He 
met his wife to be, Ellen Taylor, when she 
worked at Hoodstown. They were married at her 
parent’s home in Huntsville on April 27, 1882. 
They soon moved to Kearney, Ont. where their 
first child was born, then back to Huntsville 
where the next eight children were born, He kept 








Arhur and Ellen Allchin, 


a greenhouse and worked for the town. His wife 
had to run the greenhouse. They later moved 
back to Kearney where their last child was born. 

In 191, they moved to Melfort, Sask. with all 
the family but one girl who married in Ontario. 
Melfort land was all taken up so he went to 
Tisdale with another Englishman, George Clark, 
to look for land. They met an old friend from 
Ontario who took them to the Waterfield Dis- 











trict. They looked north, east and west and all 
they saw was red willow. George Clark went back 
to Melfort. Arthur stayed and took up a home- 
stead on SE 9-48-14-W2, north of his son 
Clifton. They built on Clifton’s land as it was 
higher ground. Later he built a two room shack 
on his own land just south of the fence line of Bill 
‘White, now Jim Swanson’s land, 

He was a born gardener and sold a lot of 
bedding plants in the district. The garden was 
strictly private and children knew not to run over 
that garden. He was a kind man and thought a lot 
of his grandchildren. When picking up potatoes, 
‘on every pail or sack he carried to the cellar, he 
always ieft a potato on top so he could keep track 
of how many potatoes there were. 

‘Arthur and Ellen went to Huntsville in 1926 
for ‘Old Home Week” and visited their 
daughter, her husband and children. This was the 
first time they’d seen her since 1911. Ellen made 
quite a few trips back but Arthur did not accom- 
pany her. 

‘Arthur died on Feb. 4, 1931, at 75 years of age 
after a short illness with his heart. Ellen died 
April 9, 1954, at the age of 90. They are buried at 
Silver Stream Cemetery. They had a family of 
three boys and eight girls. 

Alice (Mrs. Thomas Hill) of Taylorside. 

Jessie died in Ontario. 

Harold died in a hunting accident at Kearney. 

Mabel (Mrs. Richard Clark) of Huntsville. 

Clifton of Armley. 

Ruby (Mrs. William White) of Armley. (See 
William White history) Her twin sister Pearl died 
asa baby at Huntsville. 

Ethel (Mrs. James Caskey) of Armley. (See 
James Caskey history) 

Edwin of Armley. 

Marjorie (Mrs. Frank White) of Nipawin. 
(Gee Frank White history) 

Eleanor (Mrs. William Matice) of Regina, 
Sask. (See William Matice history) 

The only surviving member is Marjorie 


CLIFTON AND EDITH ALLCHIN 
submitted by Wilfred and Neil Allehin 

Clifton was born Aug. 3, 1891 at Kearney, 
Ont. to Arthur and Ellen Allchin. He came west 
with his parents to Melfort in April of 1911, He 
worked for his Uncle Herbert Taylor as a hired 
man for seven years. In 1918, he moved to his 
homestead which he'd applied for in 1911, loca 
tion NE 4-48-14-W2. His father Arthur Allchin 
‘owned the quarter to the north. They lived 





CCilfton and Edith Allchin, 1959, 


together until 1918 at which time Arthur built a 
two room shack on his land. Clifton’s brother 
Edwin homesteaded NW 33-47-14-W2. They 
farmed together, buying most of their equipment 
together until early 1950°s when they farmed sep- 
arately. Clifton farmed his father’s land. 

Clifton always raised a lot of cattle and 
horses. The lack of water was a big draw back. In 
the early days they watered the cows at Edwin's 
place. They'd start the cows across Harvey's 
place and old “Watch” the dog would take them 
there and bring them home. Later they had to 
take the cattle to the Carrot River everyday for 
water 

Their first house, built on a high spot, was a 
‘one and a half storey wood frame house approx- 
imately 26 feet by 30 feet with four rooms. It was 
heated with wood which was easy to obtain. The 
fires would die down during the night and it 
wasn’t uncommon to find the water pail froze 
solid in the morning 

‘Tisdale was the main town in very early days. 
Grain was hauled there and mail and supplies 
picked up. 

Coming home from a trip to Arborfield for 
lumber, Clifton gave a ride to a young girl from 
Ditton Park. This was his future bride, Edith 
Wrigley. She was born Sept. 29, 1911 in Moose 
Jaw to Wilfred and Mary Louisa Wrigley. They 











were married in Arborfield on Oct. 5, 1932 at 
David Lloyd’s home by a Mr. Ashdown. Mrs. 
Lloyd prepared a wedding supper, all in fine style 
and asked their family and friends to it. 

They settled on the farm, putting in long hard 
days to provide for their large family. To them 
were born eight children, six of whom are still 
ing. Shirley (John) see Stacey history; Wilfred 
(Carolyn); Dennis — deceased, ruptured appen- 
dix in 1943; Laurence (Valerie); Beverly; Gilbert 
(Dorothy); Neil (Gloria) and a baby girl, 
unnamed, died at birth in 1949. 

Clifton attended the “Breaking of Bread” at 
Arborfield for some years until they had services 
at the Gospel Hall one half mile south of their 
place. The attending of Sunday School and meet 
ings played a very important role in the family 
upbringing. Providing clean, white shirts for the 
five boys was a big chore, requiring many hours 
on the scrubboard and the use of the sad irons. 

In order to feed the family Mom always grew 
a big garden, picked wild fruit, baked bread and 
churned butter. We always had a number of milk 
cows. We sold cream and used the cream cheques 
to buy the staple foods they couldn’t grow. Mom 
always had chickens and would spend many 
hours in the brooder house with baby chicks. She 
especially liked the Bantam hens and their flocks. 

The children all started school at Waterfield, 
some taking further education at Two Rivers and 
Tisdale. Highlights from the country school were 
the Christmas concerts and sports days. The boys 
played hockey and loved a good softball game. 

The weather conditions years ago seemed 
more extreme, Thunder storms would last for 
hours, snow would pile up to the telephone lines, 
closing the roads for days or sometimes until 
spring. 

Christmas day 1948, Uncle Edwin was going 
home with his horses. One horse, “King” fell 
through the well covering of a new ice well. The 
neighbours (Haywards, McLachlan’s and Frank 
White) came to help with the all night job of 
rescuing him. They took him home to Edwin’s 
barn. After many days of careful attention the 
horse recovered, able to give years more service. 

A tragic event in Mom and Dads life was the 
untimely death of their six year old son Dennis. 
In those daysa ruptured appendix was most often 
fatal. Our parents suffered much guilt wonder 
ing, if they had gone to the doctor sooner, they 
might have saved his life. Mom was an avid 
reader, loved all nature, birds and animals. She 
grew many house plants and a big garden until 














arthritis restricted her. The boys recall coming 
home from school on the days she baked bread, 
the aroma was mouth watering and a loaf would 
be devoured while still hot. Often company 
would drop in unexpected and Mom could 
always make a meal enough to feed the crowd. 

Dad had a heart condition for the last years of 
his life. The boys took over the work on the farm. 
Dad often took trips to Taylorside to visit rela 
tives, On one such trip, while visiting Walter 
Hill’s, on Nov. 27, 1961, he passed away of a heart 
attack. He is buried at Silver Stream Cemetery 

Mom stayed on the farm taking over the 
managing and decision making with help of the 
boys and later only Beverly. When the family left 
home and married, Mom was always happy to 
have them home to visit and loved and enjoyed 
her grandchildren 

Mom passed away peacefully at home July 18, 
1979. She is buried at Silver Stream Cemetery 
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|FRED C. ALLCHIN 

I was born Oct. 8, 1934 (Thanksgiving Day) 
on the original homestead. I have many fond 
memories of growing up in the Waterfield Dis- 
trict. The school Christmas concert and prepar- 
ing for annual sports meet at Ridgedale, were the 
highlights of the year. We didn’t have many of 
today’s modern conveniences, power didn’t 
come into our area until 1957 


LtoR: Sheldon, Wilfred, Shane and Carolyn Alichin. 











At approximately eight years old, I had polio 
which left my right leg and foot crippled to some 
degree. This illness set me back somewhat in 
school. In 1948, I went to Winnipeg for surgery 
on my right ankle and foot. The operation was 
successful but I spent about four months in a 
cast. I used this time to good advantage as I spent 
many long hours practicing crokinole with 
brother Bev. At one time we could put up a good 
battle with nearly anyone around. I have fond 
memories of games with Bert and Lloyd Staples. 

The pleasant childhood years had their sad 
moments also. We lost brother Dennis in 1943, 
plus an infant sister in the early 50's. 

Sundays we attended the Gospel Hall, about 
one-half mile south of our home. We had the 
usual Sunday School picnics, sometimes at Torch 
River, Budai’s at Bjorkdale, H. Smith’s, A. Mil- 
ler’s at Connell Creek and Mac Schiltroth’s. 

left the farm in 1957. I worked in Saskatoon 
for several months, then drove Dawson’s Trans- 
port out of Prince Albert for seven to eight years. 

I married Carolyn Smith from Miner Creek 
on Feb. Il, 1964, I was driving out of Nipawin at 
this time and Carolyn worked at the Nipawin 
Hospital. In July of 1965, we moved to Hudson 
Bay. I started out as operator of a log-handling 
machine and became log-yard supervisor in Jan- 
uary of 1967. 

‘We have two sons. Shane was born on July 18, 
1966 at Tisdale. Shane graduated in 1984 and ii 
presently employed at Hudson Bay Transport. 
Sheldon was born Jan. 6, 1969 at Hudson Bay. 
He is in grade XI. An infant daughter, Kathleen 
Edith, died at birth on June 8, 1972. Last but not 
least, is the boss of the house, our two-year-old 
chihauhua, Midget, 

We attend the Pineridge Fellowship Chapel 
here in Hudson Bay. 

Times and things have changed. Mom and 
Dad are gone, plus many of the old neighbors. 
My dad always said, ‘“You can’t fight time”, and 
as I grow older, I now understand what he meant. 

Life has been good to us here in Hudson B: 
We have many fine friends and neighbors but 
will always consider the old house on the hill as, 
home. We always enjoy a visit around the old 
neighborhood and will always be proud to have 
been a part of life in the Waterfield District. 








LAURENCE STUART ALLCHIN 

I was born on the family farm, NE 4-48-14— 
'W2, in the Waterfield District, on April 17, 1938, 
Iwas the fourth of eight children born to Clifton 
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and Edith (Wrigley) Allchin. A brother, Dennis, 
died in 1943 of a ruptured appendix and an un- 
named girl died at birth in 1949. 

We received our elementary education at 
Waterfield. I completed grade X at Two Rivers 
Bible Institute near Carlea and grades XI and XII 
at Tisdale Unit Composite School, graduating in 
1956. 

The half section of land owned by our father 
could not employ and support five sons. We had 
always been a close family. However, it was 
necessary for some of us to seek careers in other 
areas. | applied for engagement in the RCMP and 
was accepted into the Force as Regimental 
#19698. Training at ‘Depot Division” Regina, 
later renamed the “Training Academy’, com 
menced on Nov. 3, 1956. It was extremely diffi 
cult to leave home as an 18 year old farm boy with 
no worldly experience and no idea what to expect 
in the months and years ahead. Training was a 
blur of activity and fortunately left litte time for 
being homesick. I suffered only one injury during 
the nine month training program. A half broken 
young mare, fresh from the ranch at Fort Walsh, 
Put me in the Regina hospital for several days 
with a severe concussion. 

On Aug. 7, 1957 I graduated in a “Passing out 
Parade”. My parents, sister Shirley and brothers 
Gilbert, Neil and Beverley, were in the audience. 
Prior to this event we were called before the 
Training Officer and received transfer orders. I 
earned that my posting was Mission, B.C. 

After eight months in Mission, I was trans~ 
ferred to Nelson, B.C. Dukhobors were escalat- 
ing their protests against the government. 
Bombings, burnings and many other illegal acts 
were attributed to the Dukhobors living a few 
miles from Nelson. Nude parties, house burnings 
and protest marches were common-place. 
Powerlines, railroads, pipelines, bridges, gov- 
ernment buildings and other facilities were 
damaged or destroyed by powerful homemade 
bombs. A larger number of investigators were 
brought in to stop these activities. We were dub- 
bed the ‘*Dukhobors Patrol”. While on this 
duty, I spent time at two small towns north of 
Nelson before settling back in Nelson for yet 
another year of “patrol”. 

In 1959 I transferred to Kimberley, B.C., a 
mining town and I returned to regular police 
work. I really enjoyed Kimberley but in 1961, I 
was transferred back to Nelson to Highway 
Patrol. 

I was transferred to the Immigration and 














Passport Section at our Vancouver Headquar- 
ters. This work involved investigating illegal 
aliens in Canada. Assignments took me to most 
areas of the province and presented many chal- 
Ienges in communications when questioning peo- 
ple from a variety of ethnic backgrounds. 

In 1963 I was transferred to Victoria, B.C. 
and assigned to the Auto Theft Section. During 
my stay in Victoria I married Valerie Lane Belyea 
‘on July Il, 1964 in Powell River, B.C. We met in 
Vancouver in 1961. She had been teaching school 
in Terrace, B.C. but was then attending the Uni- 
versity of British Columbia. Our first two 
dren, Dennis (1966) and Dean (1968) were born in 
Victoria. I was promoted to Corporal in 1968, 
transferred back to Vancouver and placed in 
charge of the Auto Theft Section. We took up 
residence in Richmond where our daughter, 
Lorelee (1970) was born. I was promoted to Ser- 
geant in 1972 and Staff Sergeant in 1976. With the 
last promotion I was transferred to the Division 
Analytical Section in Vancouver. Assisting me 
was Sargeant Bill Hellofs of Tisdale, Sask. We 
had known each other before joining the force. 
‘Two years later I was transferred to the Co- 
ordinated Law Enforcement Unit (CLEU) in the 
same building, Cleu is composed of RCMP and 
municipal police together investigating major 
criminals. In 1981 was transferred back to 
Immigration and Passport in Vancouver. I am in 
charge of the 15 man unit. Thousands of illegal 
aliens are living in Canada and our task is to 
locate and identify them. Once located, they are 
turned over to Immigration for deportation or 
other administrative action. 

I have finished 30 years with the RCMP. 
Dennis (20) attends college and works, Dean (18) 

















attends the University of British Columbia and 
Lorelee (14) is in grade XI. Valerie keeps happy 
and busy at home looking after her family and 
her flowers. 

T have been able to keep close contact with 
relatives and friends in the Armley area during 
the years I have been away. Since 1956, I have 
been back at least once a year. I look forward to 
these visits and enjoy the solitude of the coun- 
tryside and the warm Saskatchewan welcome 
that awaits this native son. Silver Stream Ceme- 
tery has been populated by most of the grown- 
ups I knew as a child. A walk through the ceme 
tery takes me past the markers of my relatives, 
brother Dennis, neighbors and pioneers. How- 
ever, the next generation carries on and a few 
old-timers remain to tell the tales of yesteryear. 
The farming community spirit remains 
unchanged. 

Thave no immediate plans for retirement and 
still enjoy my work. I'll keep my badge for a 
while longer and continue to look forward to my 
annual holidays ‘*back home”. 





BEVERLY JOHN ALLCHIN 

Bey was born on May 13, 1939 in Tisdale to 
Edith and Clifton Allchin, He attended Water~ 
field School for grades I through VIII. He 
worked for several of the farmers in the area as a 
hired hand and then returned home to work with 
his younger brothers until they left home. Then 
Bev, with his mother, took over the running of 
the home farm. Since the death of his mother, he 
has operated the farm by himself. 

Bey is interested in all sports and can be found 
at a fastball tournament or in the stands at a 
hockey game. 











LLto A: Dennis, Valeri, Lorelee, Laurence and Dean Allchin, 
1985. 


to R: Bey Allchin, Erin and Clifford Caskey at housewarm— 
Ing for Bev. 














GILBERT WESLEY ALLCHIN 

Iwas born in Tisdale, Sask. on Nov. 1, 1942 as 
the sixth child of Clifton and Edith Allchin. I was 
raised on the family farm at Armley and received 
my education at Waterfield School. I worked on 
the family farm with my parents until 1963, at 
which time I took employment with Federal 
Grain in Nipawin, as an agent helper. 

On Nov. 9, 1963, I was married to Dorothy 
Gausman. In the spring of 1964, we moved to 
Thaxted, Sask., where I became the elevator 
manager. During our time there, Dorothy was 
employed at Saskatchewan Government Tele 
phones in Melfort. In November of 1964, we were 
transferred from Thaxted to Pleasant Valley 
where we were stationed for the next nine years 
While at Pleasant Valley, our son Duane was 
born on Jan. 2, 1965, and daughter Leanne, Aug. 
26, 1968. 

1n 1972, Saskatchewan Wheat Pool purchased 
Federal Grain. In August of that year we were 
transferred to Spalding, Sask., where I was ele- 
vator manager for Saskatchewan Wheat Pool. 
On June 19, 1973, our youngest son Darren was 
born, 

In 1974, the Saskatchewan Wheat Pool trans- 
ferred us to Valparaiso, Sask. where I was ele- 
vator manager till May of 1975. At that time our 
family moved to Lloydminster, Alta. where I was 
employed as assistant elevator manager for 
United Oilseed Products. In the fall of 1975, I 
became the shipping and seed cleaning manager 
for the company, where I am still employed. 

Dorothy is presently employed at Leeds Fab- 
rics as a sales clerk, Duane is employed at Buck- 
nells Sales and Service. Leanne is attending 
Lakeland College in Lloydminster while working 
at Evergreen Florists. Darren is in grade VIL. 





to Ri: Leanne, Darren and Dorothy. Seated: Duane and 
Gilbert Aichi. 
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NEIL AND GLORIA ALLCHIN 

I, Neil Stirling was born O 
Tisdale Hospital to Edith and 
grew up in the Waterfield District, attending the 
Waterfield School for grades I to VIII, then 
finishing at Tisdale Composite School 









LLtoR: Brenda, Gloria, Bonnie and Neil Allchin, 1986, 


I worked on the family farm with my brothers 
after our father’s death. In the summer of 1964, I 
drove a truck for Ramsey and Bird on construc 
tion of highway #35. In the fall of 1965 I began 
working as a helper at Federal Grain in Nipawin. 
On Dec. 27, 1965 I was hired at Simpson Timber, 
Hudson Bay. I started servicing log machines in 
the garage, then operating a Petti-bone (machine 
to unload logs), then to Scaler (measuring loads), 
then to Logging Unit Supervisor, the postition I 
now hold. 

On Jan. 7, 1967, 1 married Gloria Jean 
Warner, youngest daughter of Robbie and Signe 
Warner of Arborfield. She was born Jan. M4, 
1946, at Carrot River, attending school at Moose 
Range and Arborfield, She graduated as a reg 
tered nurse from Victoria Union Hospital, Prince 
Albert, Sask. in 1966, working at Melfort and 
Hudson Bay Hospitals. 

On Nov. 15, 1967, our identical twin daughters 
were born at the University Hospital in Saska~ 
toon, Sask. and were named Brenda Leah and 
Bonnie Lynne. They have taken all their school 
ing at Hudson Bay, graduating as honor students 
in June, 1985. They attended Briercrest Bible 
College in Caronport, Sask. for one term. 
Brenda is now attending University at Saska~ 
toon. Bonnie is enrolled at the Saskatchewan 
Technical Institute in Moose Jaw, Sask. 

Thave always enjoyed farming. I rented land 

















at Hudson Bay for three years, and for several 
years I helped my cousin Lyndon Wrigley with 
farming at Ditton Park, after Uncle Jack's death. 
Farm boys never seem to lose their love for 
farming. 

T have served on the Ambulance Board and 
am presently serving my second term as trustee 
on the Central School Board. 

Even though we don’t live in the Waterfield 
area, we are close enough to visit often and have 
friendships in the area which we treasure. 

‘Some recollections I have are: the neighbors’ 
willingness to help one another in time of need; 
the outdoor rink on Uncle Frank’s slough, the 
many hours shovelling snow before the hockey 
games and skating parties; the crokinole games 
played with Staples, Caskeys and Whites; going 
to meet Lawrence with horse and sleigh from 
school and being able to buy S¢ chocolate bars 
from Ivan’s. 


EDWIN ARTHUR ALLCHIN 
submitted by Neil Allchin 

Edwin was born at Huntsville, Ont. on Oct. 2, 
1898 to Arthur and Ellen Allchin. He came west, 
with his parents in 1911. He took some schooling 
at Taylorside. Edwin took up his homestead Oct. 
28, 1915, located NW 33-47-14-W2, farming with 
his brother Clifton. In 1918, he was called to the 
armed services. He was sent east but due to health 
problems, he never saw duty overseas. 

In 1934, Edwin moved from Clifton’s land to 
his own land and built a small house. He farmed 
a half section, raising horses and cattle. Edwin 
always kept a bull, some especially remembered 
for their meanness. 

His nephews, the Allchin boys, spent many 
days helping him. Edwin would frequently phone 
the boys on a Saturday morning supposedly 
planning a rabbit hunt, but invariably they would 
end up putting on a load of slough hay. They 
remember his ‘‘boughten bread’’, a real treat in 
those days and his usual meal of fried potatoes 
and cold beef. 

He sold his land in 1964 and moved to Tisdale. 
In his later years, he enjoyed short trips and 
fishing was his favorite hobby. 

After a lengthy ilines 
toon on March 30, 1969. He is buried in the Silver 
Stream Cemetery. 

One of the stories told of his younger days 
took place at Waterfield School. The folks would 
gather there on Friday evenings for social gather- 
ings and usually a dance. One time, some of the 















girls wanted a knife to cut some cake. They asked. 
Edwin for his knife as they knew he didn’t cut 
tobacco with his. Edwin neglected to tell them he 
used his knife for skinning muskrats. 


LLtoR: Edwin, Arthur and Clifton Allchin, 





EDGAR AMOS 
submitted by Mavis (Amos) Stokes 

‘My parents, Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Lambert 
Amos and family left for Canada in Aug. 1906, 
from Hemmingfield, Yorkshire, England, with 
five boys and four girls. My Dad came to Canada 
because he did not want his boys to work in a coal 





Edgar Amos and son Vernon played for old time dances. 





mine. The family arrived in Montreal after a 
three week boat trip across the ocean. We trav: 
elled across Canada and landed at Tisdale, Sask., 
then proceeded by horse and democrat, with the 
whole family to our farm in Forester, a distance 
of 12 miles, but due to sloughs, swamps, detours 
and ruts, it made it nearer 25 miles. On arrival we 
found that the farm had no available water so 
Dad and my oldest brother walked a mile and a 
half to Mr. Halford’s farm and carried water in 
buckets which had to be boiled before anyone 
could drink it, as it was full of pollywogs and 
mosquito larvae. One pail to each man, as they 
had to fight mosquitos all the way back, and 
there were literally millions of them. Dad had 
purchased the farm through the Union Trust Co. 
before leaving England. On our arrival we found 
the house unfinished and no outbuildings what 
soever, making our first winter in Canada a 
nightmare. Sub zero weather with temperatures 
to 60 below, we found entirely different than the 
weather we had left in England. Our first crops 
were all of a low grade as the early frosts resulted 
in poor growing, thus adding to our hardships. 
Our nearest neighbors at that time were 








‘Rhoda Amos in her kitchen on the homestead, 1921 


Robert Bone and Adam Grey, both bachelors, 
living just across the unfenced road. Our nearest 
town was Tisdale, 12 miles away. The hospital 
was at Melfort, 40 miles away and our first 
doctor was Dr. Hogan. The post office was in J. 
H. Barber’s General Store, two miles from home. 
Our first school teacher was a Miss Armstrong 
and our first church was held in the Salvation 
‘Army house across the road from the Forester 
School. We lived two and a half years in the 
Forester area then Dad took a homestead in Auto 
Road as it was then called, later called Leacross. 
The homestead was on the SE 17-47-14-W2. 
xen then was our mode of power. By this time 
we had started to accumulate cows, chickens, 
pigs, etc. A number of years later we obtained 
horses. Our first phone was on barbwire fence to 
Tisdale. 

One interesting event was when the Salvation 
Army asked us to help the poor and starving in 
Winnipeg by shooting a carload of rabbits and 
shipping them to Winnipeg. Our good and 
faithful storekeeper, J. H. Barber, contributed 
the ammunition and with local nimrods, J. H. 
Barber, A. Hunt (school teacher), Dad, Walter, 
Willie, Alf and myself, were able to oblige in this 
call for help, delivering a sleighbox full of rabbits, 
to the boxcar stationed in Tisdale. That same 
winter being only 12%: years old, and with a 
38-55 cal. Winchester (nearly as big as I was), 1 
Killed my first moose. 

Walter, Emily and Willie went out to work, 
Alf and I stayed home and helped to clear the 
and until joining the active forces in the First 
World War in 1916. Walter and Willie joined in 
1915. Willie was wounded in France and invalided 
home, passing away in December of 1918. Walter 
arrived home early in 1919, while Alf and myself 
‘marched from the front lines into Germany, 400 
miles to the city of Bonn with the Army of 
Occupation. We stayed there until being demobi- 
lized in June, 1919, in Regina. I returned to the 
farm for a few months and then went out to 
work. I filed on my homestead in Silver Stream, 
the SW 22-47-14-W2, the late Mr. Maiden’s 
homestead. 

During my service overseas I was fortunate to 
meet and become engaged to Rhoda Parfect of 
Hampshire, England, and we were married in 
Melfort, Aug. 18, 1920. I then commenced farm- 
ing for myself and with the help of my wife and 
some kindly neighbors, was able to build our 
home and outbuildings. Then we commenced 
clearing the land, etc, 











I was a trustee on the school board for a 
couple of terms, also on the Athletic Club Com- 
mittee, was weed inspector and a member of the 
ball team for many years and played for dances 


from the age of 13. | and my good friend, 
Graham Mustard, won the horseshoe pitching 
event two or three times at the Connaught Fair. 

As Took back, I think I can say that the most 
unusual event that my wife and I ever experienced 
was the day that my son Ronald was born, April 
20, 1924. At that time of the year it was high water 
‘and consequently three of the four bridges were 
ed out. Our doctor was a Dr. McKay. To 
ve at our farm he had to come out six miles by 
car. There he was met by a boat and taken across 
the Doghide River, then to the Presbyterian 
Creek by horse and wagon. Because of the shape 
of the river it meant two more boat trips until 
arriving at the Leather River where I was 
patiently awaiting to take him to our home and 
his professional task. Upon the delivery of my 
oldest son I took Dr. McKay back to the Leather 
River where he crossed once more, returning by 
the same means and route to his home, leaving a 
very thankful “Father”... which I'say in all 
sincerity was me 

By 1931 my wife and I, who in the interim had 
been blessed with two girls and two boys since 
arriving in Silver Stream, decided that the pas- 
tures were greener in British Columbia, or so we 
had been told. We then gassed up the Model ““A”” 
Ford and headed west, arriving in Penticton, 
B.C. It was in Penticton that I first started in the 
shoe-repair business that was to be my occupa~ 
tion even while in World War II and after that 
until my retirement, 

Offering my services at the commencement of 
World War II and because of medical reasons, 
was unfit for overseas duty, I was relegated to be 
in charge of shoe-repair work in the Army Repair 
Shop in Nanaimo, B.C. Some time later I was 
unfortunate enough to contact a severe case of 
pleurisy, which at a later date necessitated 
approximately three months in the Veteran's 
Hospital in Vancouver and indirectly responsible 
for my discharge. From Nanaimo, I was moved 
to Prince George, B.C. to take charge of a 24~ 
man shop and was there for approximately one 
year until my bout with pleurisy. 

Upon my discharge, I returned to Penticton 
and family and once more took up my trade of 
shoe-repairing until ill health forced my retire~ 
ment in 1958. Fortunately, being interested and 
always active in the outdoors, particularly fish~ 























ing, I have taken up the hobby of tying fish flies 
commercially and have found this hobby very 
challenging as well as quite profitable. 

‘As [stated above, my good wife and [left the 
Silver Stream area for British Columbia with two 
boys and two girls, who in the interim of these 
past years have all married and have families of 
their own. 

Hazel — Born Nov. 15, 1921, married June 6, 
1940 — one son and one daughter, residing in 
Quesnel, B.C. 

Mavis — Born Dec. 10, 1922, married Aug. 18, 
1943 — four girls and residing in Penticton. 

Ronald — Born April 20, 1924, married Feb. 
10, 1948 — two boys and one girl, residing in 
Oliver, B.C. 

‘Vernon — Born Nov. 15, 1925, married Nov. 
22, 1947 — three girls and one boy, residing in 
Penticton. 

Edgar Amos passed away Dec. 9, 1972. 





Front four oR: Mavis, Hazel, Ronald, Vernon Amos. Back: 
Cousins from Tisdale, Filda Millington, Ted Ethel Millington, 
taken in 1928 on homestead. 


MARTIN AMUNDRUD 

T was born on my father’s homestead near 
Nekoma, North Dakota, USA on March 8, 1899. 
My parents emigrated from Norway so we spoke 
Norwegian. It was a mostly Norwegian settle- 
ment and mostly Lutheran Church members. 

My father, with a partner, bought two sec~ 
tions of CPR land at Aylesbury, Sask. and our 
family with seven children, moved there arriving 
about Aug. 6, 1906, by train. Dad had been there 
earlier and built a house and barn. He brought 
two carloads of machinery, horses, cattle and 
oxen and threshed a few bushels of grain that 
fall, It was very rocky land. 








I went to school about a month in the States 
and got my grade XIII at Aylesbury, which was 
perhaps better than average for boys at that time. 
got a little more education at Regina College. 

I worked some on the home farm, helped run 
a threshing machine in the fall and tried a little 
farming on my own with a Fordson tractor. In 
the fall of 1925, with a neighbor, Les Phillips, and 
another man, I started for the Nipawin country. 
We helped Les build a log shack and I filed on 
land in the Choiceland area, built some kind of a 
shack and lived in it three winters. I went back to 
the prairie for the summer and did some farming 
‘on my own. In the meantime I bought a quarter, 
NE 27-48-14 W2, about half way between 
Pontrilas and Carlea. I broke it up in 1929 and 
cropped it in 1930, just when the bad depression 
set in. I had the land until 1943 and homesteaded 
at Choiceland at the same time. 





Martin Amundrud with his awards for seed growing, 


In 1939, after obtaining 10 pounds of 
breeder's seed oats, I grew and sold many car~ 
loads of registered, bagged seed oats. In 1947 I 
began exhibiting wheat, oats and flax with the 
‘Canadian Seed Growers Association and placed 
high in many of the competitions. In 1957 1 
received the Robertson Associate Fellowship 
Medal for my work in selective grain growing. It 
is the highest honor awarded to a C.S.G.A. 
member and is given in recognition of long ser- 
vice in production of registered seed. In 1967 I 
started exhibiting at the Royal Winter Fair in 
Toronto and continued to place well with oats as 
well as once with brome grass. In 1976 and again 
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in 1977 I won the World Oat King Championshi 
with an entry of Harmon Oats. I received a long 
standing service award in 1963 for 25 years of 
succesful seed production and in 1945 received 
my 45-year medallion. I was 86 years old in 1984 
and have been a registered seed grower for 47 
years, 





HERB ANDERSON 
as told by a neighbor 

The Anderson family lived at Melfort. They 
‘owned the NW 33-48-14-W2 from 1925 to 1928. 
‘Not much of the land was cleared when they got 
it. The boys would come from Melfort to put the 
crop in. They only took one crop off before 
selling the land to William Switzer in 1929. 


R. W. (WELLIE) AND JEAN 
ANDERSON 

Wellic came to Armley in August, 1955 as 
grain manager for the Saskatchewan Wh 
Pool. He was born and raised in the Valparaiso 
area. In 1954 he married the former Jean David~ 
son of Tisdale. While in Armley we were blessed 
with two daughters, Cheryl and Brenda. Cheryl is 
married to Gerald Gutek of Kelvington and they 
have three children. Brenda resides in Regina and 
is employed at Credit Union Central. 

In 1959 we were transferred to Eldersley, 
mainly because the cottage had a cistern and 
pump. In 1966 we moved to Buchanan which was 
even greater as we had running water and natural 
gas. Final transfer was to Kelvington in 1969 
where we now reside. 

During our stay in Armley many dear friends 
were made and cherished memories to keep. In 
August, 1985, Wellie will have completed 30 years 
of service with the Sask. Wheat Pool, Armley 
being the first elevator. 











MR. AND MRS. WILLIAM ARBOUR 
‘submitted by Juliette St. Amand 

Mr. and Mrs. William Arbour homesteaded 
in the Zenon Park District, and it was there in 
1915 that I, was born and my brother Albert, in 
1920. 

‘My parents bought the hotel in Armley in 
May 1926 from Mr. and Mrs. Nicklen. Mrs. 
Nicklen taught me piano for a short while but 
everyone was too busy for me to continue. Albert 
and I went to Manlius School and it was a long 
walk, especially in winter. Miss Evans was our 
teacher and we just adored her. 











For entertainment, we went to the Friday 
night dances with the Nicholson’s orchestra. A 
highlight for us was meeting the train twice a 
week to pick up the Saskatoon Star. In 1928, my 
parents sold the hotel to Mr. and Mrs. Kinney 


and bought their quarter section in Moose 
Range. 

In 1930, I, Juliette married Herby St. Amand 
and we moved to Zenon Park. Our son, Richard, 
was born in 1932. We moved back to Moose 
Range where a daughter, Lucille was born in 
1933. In 1937, we moved to Duncan, B.C. where 
another girl, Irene was born, In 1940, we moved 
back to Moose Range for II months and a son, 
David was born. In 1942, we moved to Kelowna, 
B.C. where our children were raised and received 
their education. Herby worked in a large sawmill 
for 25 years. 








Herb and Juliette St. Amand — 50th Anniversary. 


We celebrated our 50th wedding anniversary, 
in April 1985. Herby was ill with Alzheimer’s 
disease for five years before his death in 
November, 1985. Our children are all married 
and live nearby. We have I6 grandchildren and 16 
great-grandchildren, the joy of our lives. 

My father, William Arbour passed away in 
1952 in Zenon Park. Mother came to live with us 
until her passing in October, 1965. 

My brother, Albert and his wife, Eileen, live 
in Terrace, B.C. They have six daughters. 








OLE AND KARI ARNESON 
submitted by Clara (Arneson) Eade 

‘My parents were both born in Norway. They 
left there at an early age. They came to North 
Dakota and both found work. Later they were 
married and settled there. 

While living there, four children were born, 

namely; Mabel, Olga, Mathilda and Annette. 
They went through many hardships while there. 
They lived many miles from the nearest town. 
‘The town had no doctor. One little daughter was 
stricken with croup and passed away at an early 
age. 
‘They, then, decided to move to Canada in the 
year 1906, They settled at Nokomis, Sask. Four 
‘more children, Oscar, Margaret, Clara and Carl 
were born. 

For a number of years times were good until it 
became very dry. 


(Ole and Kari Ameson, Mabel, Olga and Annette. 





In the year 1920 they decided to move to the 
Tisdale area. They purchased land from Jack 
Richmond in the Silver Stream District. They 
brought with them their livestock, consisting of 
eight head of horses, six cows and some pigs. 











They also brought their farm machinery 
including a big International gas tractor, the 
pride and joy of my father. This tractor was used 
for threshing. When he did custom work we at 
home could hear him coming for miles before he 
arrived. 

For a number of years Dad served on the 
school board as trustee. He was also a director of 
the Connaught Agriculture Society, helping with 
the Silver Stream Fair, 

Mother’s hobby was carding wool and spin- 
ning yarn. This she would knit into warm mitts, 
socks and many useful articles. They were used 
mostly for her own family, but the surplus was in 
great demand from the many bachelors in the 
district. 

She partook in the delight of entering her 
handicraft in many fairs such as Connaught, 
Tisdale and Melfort. She also sent boxes of 
handicrafts to Manitoba fairs, namely, Carmen 
and Elie. 

Her daughters, too, were hard workers. They 
took many prizes in sewing, baking and fancy 
work. 

‘The winter of 1922, on March 16, they had the 
misfortune of losing their home by fire. They 
only rescued a few pieces of furniture, some 
bedding and clothing. We will never forget the 
kind hospitality shown us by our many friends 
and neighbors in this time of trouble. 

On Aug. 28, 1928 Dad was killed in an auto- 
mobile accident, at the age of 53 years. Mother 
continued farming with their eldest son, Oscar. 
‘Mother passed away in 1960 at the age of 81 years. 

Oscar married Olive Sims of Leacross and 
after a few years moved to Leacross District to 
farm, Two sons were born to them. 

Carl took over the home farm. He married 
Sophie Eade. They had two boys, Orval and 
Marvin, and a daughter, Gloria. In 1957 Carl 
passed away with a heart attack. Sophie and 
Orval continued to farm. Orval was only 15 years 
of age at that time. He is still continuing to farm 
the old home place. 

My oldest sister, Mabel, as well as Oscar, 
Olga, Annette and Carl are deceased. Margaret 
resides in Winnipeg. 








OLIVE ARNESON 

In July of 1937, I went out with Oscar to cook 
for the road crew of the Rural Municipality of 
Connaught. We had lost our two-month-old 
baby in June. Don was two years old and I did 
not want to stay alone in Silver Stream. 
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Sometime later, the provincial government 
hired the road crew and tractors, ete. to build the 
highway near Tom Hunt’s (Sr.) and I was also 
hired to cook for the men at $3.50 a day. 

Tconsidered myself most fortunate to be able 
to earn some money since it was a very dry year 
and needless to say, very poor crops. 

I cooked for 15 to 20 men in the caboose and 
they ate in a tent beside it. I baked bread every 
other day and a large cake every day as well as 
pies. Mr. Malcolm McLean was the boss and he 
went into Tisdale every day for supplies, 
especially fresh meat. I was to keep the costs 
down to 25¢ per meal — per man — per day. 

When we had spent our allotted amount of 
money, the camp broke up and soon afterwards | 
went fo the Armley hospital as a maternity nurse. 
Dr. Thomas was about to leave and Dr. 
McCullough came as municipal doctor. I fre~ 
quently had to call at the beer parlor for the good 
doctor when patients came to see him. 

‘The only drug available at the hospital was 
aspirin as it was mostly maternity patients. 1 was 
responsible for the cleaning, care of patients and 
the cooking. A Mrs. Townend came a few times 
to take care of things so I could get away for a 
day. 

think I had about six maternity patients and 
babies from November to May when I decided 1 
would rather cook on the road job. 

‘The town was much larger in those days and 
the only time I went anywhere was to play bridge 
with the town ladies — I usually won the booby 
prize. 





LORRAYNE (SISSON) ARNESON 
“Remember yesterday 

Dream about tomorrow 

But live today” 

I was born the sixth child of Mr. and Mrs. O. 
B. Sisson of Armley on Aug. 7, 1933, in a typical 
farmhouse — many children, no electricity, no 
central heating, no telephones and no running 
water. 

We grew up a noisy, but happy household as 
we soon learned to share our simple pleasures, 
‘our chores, our workload and our food supply. 

There were very few leisure hours as the Sis- 
son garden must have covered acres. We' kept 
busy in the summer with weeding, hocing and 
picking vegetables. I remember shelling peas for 
days as they were picked in wash tubs and pre~ 
served in two quart jars. Our one break was to 











run for more armfuls of wood to keep the stove 
burning so the water kept boiling for three hours. 

My one dislike of the summer was the task of 
leading the horse as Dad managed the garden 
cultivator thro’ the rows of potatoes. I was 
always afraid the horse would step on my foot. 
Then, when we were finished, we took tobacco 
tins and picked beetles off the plants. 

‘Winters passed quickly as we were always too 
busy to notice the many months of cold and 
snow. 

L attended Manlius School from 1940 to 1950. 
Manlius was a typical country school with one 
room, one teacher and many grades of children 
with a huge stove at the back of the room to thaw 
‘out our lunches and our frozen mittens in the 
winter. 





LL to R: Brent, Olive, Celina, Monty, Lorrayne and Don 
‘eneson, 1965, 


The spring and fall classes had the usual ball 
games and types of races, but the winters were 
more fun as we built regular sized igloos from 
blocks of drifted snow. To our surprise, they 
were quite warm inside. One winter we built a 
ramp out of logs and we pulled our sleds up the 
steps, only to get on at the top and ride down hill 
as fast as possible. If we were lucky, we could put 
a harness on the family dog and he would pull us 
to school on the toboggan. We would then turn 
hhim loose and he would run the half mile home. 

Before and after school there were lots of 
chores to do as we had armfuls of wood to carry 
in, ashes to carry out and blocks of ice or tubs of 
snow to carry in for our water supply. 

Thad my share of the barnyard chores to help 
with as well, such as leading the horses to water, 
milking the cows and eggs to gather from the 
chicken house. Mother always had baby chickens 
and turkeys to add to our excitement. When a 
sudden summer rain storm arrived, I was always 














called to help guide these creatures into their 
pens. I could never understand why turkeys 
would stand under a dripping eave and literally 
drown when one foot away they could be on dry 
ground. The wonders of nature! 

Our pleasures were simple, a cross country ski 
or toboggan ride down the pond bank was a 
thrill. If we were lucky and could find some 
skates to fit us, we would shovel the snow off the 
pond ice and use up our excess energy for most of 
a Sunday afternoon, Don’t think Mother favored 
our activity as we would come in and eat twice as 
much as normal. 

There were only two exciting events per year 
when I was growing up, one was the school sports 
day at Ridgedale School and the other was the 
Christmas concert. We really never travelled 
anywhere so these events were very special. Santa 
always seemed to arrive on time and we used to 
marvel at him remembering everyone with a 
small gift. After the concert and evening’s excite 
ment, we would climb into a huge wagon box on 
sleighs and pulled by horses for our two and a 
half mile ride home. There was lots of straw in 
the box so we were snug and warm tucked under 
heavy blankets, 

Christmas Day was more remembered for the 
fancy food and lots of relatives than for gifts. 
Usually just one large item for all of us, likea new 
sled or crokinole board. 

During my teenage years, I tried to learn 
sewing and cooking as my sisters taught farm 
girls classes. We met every Saturday and learned 
step by step how to make a blouse or bake a cake. 
‘One year we had to make gingerbread and with 
two of my sisters practicing to bake it as well, we 
ate gingerbread every Saturday for 20 weeks. 
‘Any wonder I have never eaten it since. The end 
of the season we attended achievement days 
where we learned to judge our finished projects 
and correct our mistakes. Many of the techniques 
are still used in sewing today. This added one 
more exciting event to our lives as we were able to 
attend Melfort Exhibition by train and spend two 
days there. We were often so excited about a train 
ride we could not sleep the night before. Mom 
and Dad used to give us 50¢ each to spend on the 
midway, I do not remember the price of each ride 
but we thought we had lots of money. Our pro- 
jects were judged and awarded prizes and I was 
fortunate to win trips to Regina and Saskatoon 
Exhibitions during those years. 

In 1955 I met Don Anderson from the Lea- 
cross District. We lived five miles apart and had 











never seen or heard of each other before — such 
was the speed of transportation and telecom- 
munications at that time. We were married on 
Dec. 15, 1956 and lived on their farm at Leacross, 
Sask. 

Our son, Monty, was born in Tisdale hospital 
on Feb. 8, 1958. We farmed there till Nov. 11,1960 
when we moved to Victoria, B.C. for the winter. 
We left behind two feet of snow and 20 degrees 
below zero fahrenheit and arrived in Victoria 
where the grass was still green and the flowers 
were blooming. Our first Christmas Day in Vic 
toria was sunny and 55 degrees above and we 
picked roses from the garden. By spring when 
every tree was in bloom and daffodils covered the 
hillside; we were sure we could never go back to 
the Saskatchewan climate, so we proceeded to 
settle down on the west coast. 

In 1962, we bought a house on a lovely sandy 
beach overlooking the Pacific Ocean. After liv- 
ing on the prairies where beaches were scarce and 
excess water was unheard of, we were sure this 
would be our home forever. After Hurricane 
Freda arrived in October and washed sea water 
and beach bark into the basement and the force 
of the wind broke the glass in the picture window 
upstairs, we began to have our doubts. Then 
‘came the summer and the scenery was fantastic 
with beautiful blue water and snow capped Mt. 
Baker in the distance. It also brought all the 
people with radios, dogs that fought and girls 
that screamed as they were thrown in the water. 
Beach parties filled our garbage cans with corn 
husks, they bung their wet towels on our fence 
and they parked across our driveway. We were 
now positive we could not live under those condi- 
tions. 

Our second son, Brent, was born on Oct. 18, 
1963 and he was only five months old when we 
decided to move. April of 1964 we bought a 20 
acre farm on the Saanich Peninsula where the 
main crop was loganberries. We didn’t know a 
thing about loganberries except that the year 
before I had bought a box from a roadside stand 
and found them to be very sour compared to 
raspberries. I remember commenting — “If I 
never see any again, it will be fine with me.” 
Little did I know we would pick 21 tons from the 
front yard the next year. 

We learned the business quickly and finally 
had eight acres of plants and picked 33 tons of 
fruit. This was a record production from a single 
farm on the peninsula. We knew with all the hard 
work and keeping tabs on 50 pickers during the 
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summer months that it would not be a job we 
could do all our lives. We had a dream that if we 
could travel and see North America after the 
children were grown and on their own, we had 
better start planning for it now. The berry farm 
was a lot of hard work and the boys helped as 
soon as they were old enough to pick stakes and 
rocks. We would go to bed at night completely 
exhausted and too sore to move. You also won— 
dered if you'd ever live to see retirement. 

After eight years we sold the berry farm and 
Don had several jobs. Regardless of what type of 
work he was in, he was usually home by 5 P.M. 
After a quick meal we then spent the evenings 
building houses, By this time we were used to 
hard work and long hours so as we'd finally see 
the finished house. We took great pride in mov 
ing into it, landscaping the yard, building and 
painting the fence and enjoyed every part of it for 
a few years before we would sell it and start all 
‘over again. Each time our friends and family 
questioned our sanity, but we are adventuresome 
and always ready for a new challenge. 

We have always enjoyed seeing new scenery 
and tried to have a brief holiday every year. We 
have toured most areas of Western Canada and 
had many trips to California. We have tried to 
take time to hike the trails, climb the mountains 
or admire a stream or ocean waves, 

By this time, the boys had attended various 
schools and had leisure activities such as baseball 
and basketball clubs. They have both completed 
school with Monty graduating from Parklands in 
Sidney and Brent from Stelly’s in Brentwood. 

In the spring of 1982 we started our semi~ 
retired life where we work the five summer 
months and have the rest of the year to enjoy our 
grown family or travel as our hearts desire. 

On Sept. 24, 1983, Monty married Celina 
Lawless and they live in Victoria where Monty is 
acity bus driver. 

‘We are now vagabonds as we live in our fifth 
wheel trailer the year round with no permanent 
address and no listed telephone number. 

We live in Fort St. John, B.C. from April to 
‘September where we manage the Airtanker Base. 
Itis an interesting life as we prepare the retardant 
for the forest fire airplanes. We live on a section 
of the airport and are on call every day through- 
out the five months. Some days are very busy as 
the tankers are in for loads of retardant to drop 
on their fire targets but many days are idle as you 
become caretaker of the base and keep an eye on 




















the weather as lightning strikes are our 
NUMBER ONE enemy. 

September, 1983 we had the pleasure of trav- 
ling across Canada to Ottawa where we toured 
Parliament Hill and sat in on Parliamentary pro- 
cedure. From there we crossed the St. Lawrence 
Seaway to New York State, over to Vermont, 
then south to Florida. One day we toured Wash- 
ington, D.C. and enjoyed an Il hour bus tour as 
we inspected all the monuments and government 
buildings of the United States government. We 
were thrilled to walk inside the many colored 
rooms of the Whitehouse and to see the Eternal 
Flame on the grave of John F. Kennedy at 
Arlington Cemetery. Florida is not_ complete 
without a few days spent at Disney World and 
Epcot Centre. 

To be able to see first hand the NASA Space 
Center and walk into a model of the Space Shut- 
tle Columbia was most interesting. From Florida 
we headed west along the Gulf Coast to the dry 
lands of Texas, the cactus of New Mexico and 
Arizona to the sunshine, sand and beaches of 
California and on home up the west coast of the 
U.S.A. We travelled for two and a half months 
and covered 22 states and would love to tour it all 
again. 

Now we spend three months of the winter in 
Yuma, Arizona where we enjoy warm sunshine 
and let the cares of the world go by. We thor- 
oughly enjoy life as we live our motto — 

“Remember Yesterday 
Dream about Tomorrow 
but Live Today”” 











CARL ARNESON FAMILY 

Carl Oliver Arneson was born at Nokomis, 
Sask. on Sept. 22, 1914, the youngest child born to 
Ole and Kari Arneson who were both born in 
Norway, and lived in the Silver Stream District 
‘There were six other children born of this union. 
Carl went to the Silver Stream School as did his 
future wife, Sophie Elizabeth Eade, born on the 
NE 10-47-14 W2 on Aug. 16, 1914, third daughter 
of Charles and Annie Eade. 

Carl and Sophie were married in Flin Flon, 
Man, on Nov. 18, 1937. They came home the 
following spring to the farm, SE 9-47-14 W2. 
Here Carl farmed with his only brother, Oscar. 

Carl and Sophie’s first child, a daughter born 
on May 27, 1939, died at birth and is buried 
beside her grandparents, Ole and Kari Arneson, 
in the Silver Stream Cemetery. On May 31, 1942 
their oldest son, Orval Charles, was born at 

































LL to Ri: Marvin, Carl (holding Gloria), Sophie and Orval 
‘Arneson, 1958, 


Tisdale. A year later on July 7 a second son, 
Marvin Carl, was born, also at Tisdale. Then in 
1954, on May 12, their daughter, Gloria Faye (see 
Gloria Nagy history), arrived at Tisdale. Dr. R. 

D. Wright was the attending physician each time. 

The boys attended Silver Stream Schoo! until 
grade XIII was completed then went to high 
school in Tisdale. Orval and Marvin were in the 
4-H Grain Club for a few years. 

Carl suffered with heart attacks in 1956 and 
later, on Nov. 8, 1957, he suffered a fatal heart 
attack and passed away at the age of 43 years. He 
is buried in Silver Stream Cemetery. Orval and 
Marvin were in grade IX at this time. Orval quit 
school to take over the farm and Marvin com- 
pleted grade XII and graduated in 1961. 

Sophie continued to live on the farm and was 
active in the Silver Stream Ladies Club. She got 
diabetes in the seventies and then cancer. She was 
very ill for over two years and passed away on 
Dec. 1, 1980 at age 66 years. She is buried in the 
Silver Stream Cemetery. 








ORVAL AND GLORIA ARNESON 
FAMILY 

Orval and I were married Oct. 25, 1963 in St, 
Paul’s United Church, Tisdale. Rev. Norman 
Scott was the minister then. This was my parents, 
H.E. (Tink) and Hazel Coulter’s, silver wedding 
anniversary and my maternal grandparents, 
Onville and Venice Well’s, 48th wedding anniver- 
sary, 

‘We made our home on SE-10-47-14-W2, 
land formerly owned by an early bachelor, Irwin 
Stauffer. We still reside here, part of the house 
being his original home. I cooked on a wood 
stove our first three years of marriage. Also, we 
had a barrel in the corner of our kitchen for water 





which we filled from the dugout by pail. Later, 
we got running water which we all take for 
granted today. 

Orval’s mom was living in the same yard and 
she was an excellent mother-in-law; a patient, 
kind, helpful and very loving person. We had tea 
or coffee daily at her house or mine, something I 
miss still. 

Our family increased Christmas, 1964 when 
our daughter, Joy Carlene, arrived Dec. 21. This 
brought much happiness to us all, including 
Grandma Arneson. 

Todd Eldred arrived April 17, 1966 during the 
spring flood. I had gone to Orval’s uncle, 
Leonard Eade’s, two days earlier where Mom 
and Dad picked me up and I stayed with them. 
The river was rising and Orval, with Gerald 
Reid’s help, pulled the truck by tractor through 
the flooded road before it got too deep. We could 
not go out the south way as that road had been 
under construction the fall before and was 
muddy and washed out, 

The fall of 1967, as our crops had not been 
overly abundant, Orval decided we should go to 
the bush for the winter. Dad was to keep our cow 
and calf until spring. We went to Sandy Steven- 











Back L to R: Gloria, Orval, Todd; front: Janice, Joy, Troy 
Ameson. 


son’s mill east of Arborfield. We rented a small 
trailer which we took to live in. We did this for 
two years. Other families from this area working 
in the bush were Bill and Bob Marshall’s and 
Larry Bird’s. 

We came home every Friday afternoon and 
stayed with Orval’s mom or my parents. We let 
our house freeze up these winters. We would do 
the laundry and get groceries at Hutchinson's 
store at Leacross for the next week. We enjoyed 
the bush and met many friends. 

Joy and Todd attended kindergarten in 
Ridgedale, Mrs. Freda Bourne was their teacher: 
They then started school in Tisdale, going by 
school bus. As they became of age they joined the 
Tisdale 4-H Lighthorse Club under the capable 
leadership of Mrs. Dorothy Righi. They enjoyed 
their years in the club. 

Orval and I have always been interested in 
4-H as he was a member of Silver Stream Grain 
Club and I belonged to Armley 4-H Baby Beef 
Club for a few years around 1955. Mrs. Mary 
Kingsley was the leader. She was very interested 
in young people and a special person. Later, T 
belonged to Lurgan 4-H Baby Beef Club with 
Mr. Wes McEwan as leader. 

‘Again in 1976 we were blessed with a baby 
daughter, Janice Ellen, born April 14. Two years 
later on May 21 our family was completed, Troy 
Orval arrived. 

‘Over the years our local Silver Stream (Con- 
naught) Fair has been a very special event for us. 
We look forward to these days each summer. 

We attend St. Paul’s United Church in 
Tisdale and each summer the children go to 
Camp Tapawingo, United Church Camp, on 
Candle Lake. Joy went as a camper then later asa 
councillor until her marriage. Todd attended for 
a couple of years and Jan has gone for three 
years. Troy is going for the first time next sum= 
mer. 

Joy graduated from Tisdale Unit Composite 
School in 1982 and went to Wascana Institute in 
Regina for a year, graduating as a Certified Den- 
tal Assistant. Upon completion she worked for 
Dr. Doug Phillips, dentist, in Nipawin. Later, 
she was employed by Dr. Ted Phenix in Tisdale, 
where she is now working, 

On Oct. 19, 1985 she married, Keith Murray 
Schell, a Tisdale district farmer. They reside on 
his farm southeast of Tisdale. 

Todd graduated in 1984 from Tisdale Unit 
‘Composite School. He has been employed by 
Marshall Apairies since being out of school. 

















it the winter of 1984, from January 
until April, in California working with bees. 

Jan and Troy attend Tisdale Public School 
and are members of Connaught 4-H Multiple 
Club. They enjoy their 4-H work. 

Orval has always enjoyed hunting and is often 
successful in getting a jumper or moose. Todd 
also enjoys hunting. 

Thave always enjoyed having our few head of 
cattle and especially my milk cows. 

We are very fortunate to live in this district 
and have such wonderful neighbours. 


MARVIN AND COLOMBE ARNESON 

I, Marvin Carl Arneson, was born on July 7, 
1943, at Tisdale, to Carl and Sophie Arneson. At 
this time I had a brother, Orval, one year older 
than me. Ten years later my sister, Gloria, was 
born. I lived in the Silver Stream District and 
attended the Silver Stream School until grade 
XIL 

T went to high school in Tisdale, taking the 
bus every day. During these years I played bas 
ketball, football and participated in track and 
field, Shortly after starting grade IX Dad passed 
away, 

After graduation I stayed on the farm for two 
months, helping move the farm house one mile 
east. I spent one night in the house, on its new 
foundation, and then went to Flin Flon, Man. to 
work for the Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting 
‘Company. I planned on working there for a year 
in order to save money to further my education. 
It was during this year that I started boxing, a 
sport that I had always been keenly interested in. 

In 1962, I went to college in Calgary for a two 
year course in Chemical Technology. After grad- 
uation in 1964, I worked three years in Pinawa, 
Man. for Atomic Energy of Canada. 

In 1967 I moved to Edmonton, the reason 
being that boxing competition was more readily 
available. While in Edmonton I worked for 
Chemeell. 

In won the Canadian Lightweight Boxing 
‘Championship in 1968 and represented Canada in 
the Olympic Games in Mexico City. Even though 
1 Jost @ decision to a boxer from England my 
disappointment was lessend when all the tele- 
grams of good wishes and encouragement were 
received from the Silver Stream District and the 
Connaught Municipality. 

Tleft Edmonton in 1970 and went to work for 
the University of Manitoba. Despite this move I 
was still involved with boxing, being the Cana 












































LL to Ri Garett, Marvin, Colombe and Broderick Arneson, 
Inset: Kyle. 





dian Champion until 1973. In 1970 I was the 
North American Boxing Champion, thus repre- 
senting Canada in the British Commonwealth 
Games held that year in Edinburgh, Scotland. I 
also competed in the "71 Pan American Games in 
Cali, Colombia. In the spring of 1974, after win- 
ning the Golden Gloves in Edmonton, I decided 
to retire from boxing. I returned to work for 
Atomic Energy in Pinawa, 

In July, 1977 I married Colombe Recard from 
Winnipeg. We now have three boys, Broderick 
Carl born Feb. 8, 1980, Garett Marvin born 
March 27, 1982 and our youngest, Kyle Morgan 
born April 10, 1985. 

I still work for Atomic Energy and live in the 
neighbouring community of Lac Du Bonnet, 
Man, 


FRED ARTHUR 

Twas born on Dec. 16, 1910 in Dorkin, Surry, 
England which is a small village close to London. 
My parents are Mr. and Mrs. William James 
Arthur. [had one sister also born in England, her 
name is Ivy. 

My father was killed in the First World War in 
action on May 23, 1917 at age 28; he is buried in 
France. 

My mother married again to a Canadian sol- 
dier, Fred Whitbread in 1919 and came to Canada 
that same year. They came to Silver Stream to the 
Soldier Settlement farm, he also had a homestead 
joining it to the east. 

I came to Canada in 1924. I had finished my 
schooling in England staying with my mother’s 
parents. I went a year and a half to Silver Stream 
School, it was a great difference from being 
brought up in the city. I left school in the fall and 
got a job threshing on Pete McCrea’s steam 


Back, L toR: Dennis and June Tarry, Jean and Don Warken~ 
tin. Centre: Helen and Fred Arthurs. Front: Sholdon Tarry, 
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outfit and worked on the farm at home till dad 
lost it to the Soldiers Settlement. Eleven soldiers 
lost their land that year in surrounding districts. 
They sold all our stock and implements and we 
left the farm with very little, it was a sad day. 1 
had enjoyed the farm, the winters were hard and 
long, but we had a lot of activities in the old 
school house with whist drives, box socials, old~ 
time dances and Christmas Concerts which were 
always good. Neighbors were always ready to 
give a helping hand. 

We loved taking part in the Connaught Fair 
and going to Armley sports day and other sports 
around the district. In the fall we made a trip to 
Tisdale with a load of wheat to get our supply of 
flour, shorts and bran, which was a long trip with 
horses. In summer we had the Beef Ring so we 
had fresh meat, Mr. Eade was the butcher. 1 
remember going to Armley Spotts. I had bor. 
rowed Dad’s Model T, and when I went back to it 
on Armley Main Street, the road cop was there. I 
did not have my license on itso I had to stay there 
"til he checked it all out. I thought I had lost it, 
but when I got back home, I found it where I had 
washed the car. I had forgot to put it back on. 1 
have a lot of good memories of real good times 
and some hard ones, but that is all in life. 

I worked for one and one-half years on 
Nipawin bridge on the piers, started in the bot- 
tom of the river some 20-30 feet below river to 
the top which was 90 feet up. I was putting all the 
steel in for the concrete, working with another 
fellow from Southern Saskatchewan, 10 hour 
shifts and there were two shifts. I worked for the 
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Town of Tisdale for 15 years, 8 of those as fore. 
man for the town, I was married in 1944 in 
Tisdale and both our daughters had their school- 
ing there. Then we moved to Burns Lake, B.C. 
where most of my wife’s family lived. I worked in 
the lumber mill for two years and then worked 
for the School Board for eight and one-half years 
till retirement. My wife, Helen, passed away five 
years ago. I still live in my home here. Both my 
daughters are married and live close by. Dennis, 
my oldest daughter’s husband owns a garage here 
and Don my youngest daughter’s husband works 
with him, both are first class Mechanics trained 
in Kelowna and Prince George Mechanic 
Schools. 

This country is called the Lakes District, we 
are surrounded in big lakes, lots of good fishing 
and mountain skiing. 


ORA (DICK) AND MARY ATEN 
submitted by Kathryn Chez 

My parents were born and raised in Ohio, 
USA. They were married there in 1907. They 
decided to move north to Saskatchewan to live on 
a homestead. First they moved to Craik, Sask. 1, 
Kathryn, was born there in 1909, sister Helen was 
born in 1911. Late summer of that year, we moved 
25 miles north of Tisdale to one quarter or half 
section of land, #23-48-15-W2. My father 
cleared the land with oxen, Later he used horses. 
I learned to handle horses when very young. 
When I was nine or ten years old Dad put a box 
on the harrows. I would sit on the box and drive 
four horses and harrow the fields all day long, 
while Dad worked close by. 

My parents had six more children while living 
there, Chelsy, Ruth, Bruce, Eva, Inez, and Phyl- 
lis. Chelsy and Ruth are now deceased, Bruce 
lives at Summerland, B.C., Eva at Kamloops, 
B.C., Helen and Inez at Salmon Arm, B.C. Phyl 
lis is at Portage la Prairie, Man. 

In the early spring of 1921, we had a big flood, 
water over flowed the banks of the Carrot River, 
water coming in the kitchen at 5 P.M. We stayed 
in the house all night. We all slept upstairs. Dad 
had a row boat that he tied to the kitchen door. 
The next morning we put food, clothes and 
blankets in the boat and went out to higher 
ground. We moved into Jim Breadner’s empty 
house, then Dad took the boat, went down and 
picked George Taylor and Paul Morant up and 
brought them back. They lived there with us until 
after the water went down. The ice jam had taken 












the river bridge out. The river was still high and 
too swift to be able to go back to school. Dad tied 
the boat there with ropes and pulleys so we could 
pull the boat from one side to the other. The 
Breadner boys and we could cross on it even if the 
oat was left on the other side, we could pull it 
back to cross over. At the beginning of the flood, 
two large horses and a pony stood on a small 
piece of ground above the water. They would not 
leave to go out to higher ground. Dad put harness 
and bridles on them; I sat in the front of the boat 
and drove them ahead while Dad rowed the boat. 

‘They would go out that way, the pony followed. 

They had to swim part of the way. 

‘One day in the winter of 1921 there was a 
beautiful sunny morning. Dad hitched the horses 
to the sleigh and we went visiting friends. When 
wwe returned home our house had burned to the 
ground, so some of the family stayed with the 
John Breadner family for a few days until we 
found a place to move into. 

We burned wood for heat and to do all the 





(Mr. and Mrs, Ora (Dick) Aten, March 1, 1957, 50th anniver= 
sary. 


cooking with. Dad had to cut lots of wood in the 
winter time, We bought all our groceries and 
supplies and got our mail at the general store at 
Riverstone. I used to often ride horseback to the 
store. Sometimes Dad would send me to the store 
with the team and wagon; my sister Helen would 
g0 with me. Dad would go to Tisdale for supplies 
and then later to Ridgedale. 

My parents, while living in Saskatchewan, for 
entertainment, visited friends, went to house 

















parties, played cards and went to a few movies at 
Tisdale. They were silent movies in those days. 

In March, 1924 we moved from Saskatchewan 
to Salmon Arm, B.C. My parents bought a place 
with 10 acres. They grew raspberries and straw- 
berries and did very well. Mother passed away in 
1961 and Dad passed away in 1962. 

I married Robert John McGregor in 1934. We 
raised three daughters. Eleanor, did live at Glen- 
dora, California but now is living in Haw: 
Shirley lives at Haney, B.C. Marlene lives in 
Quesnel, B.C. 

1 lived at Salmon Arm until 1961 when my 
husband passed away. In 1962 I came down to 
visit Eleanor in California, The first winter was 
like summer so I decided to stay. I met a wonder- 
ful man. We were married in 1970 and live on a 
ranch three miles south of Ontario International 
Airport. 








CECIL AND MARGARET 
(HAMILTON) ATKINSON 
submitted by Faye Marcinkow and Roy 
Schiltroth 

Cecil was born in Middlesex County, Ont. in 
1885 and grew up on a farm near Goderich, Ont. 
(On July 5, 1915, at 30 years of age, he applied for 
entry on the NW 14-48-14 W2. Previous to that 
he had farmed at Moose Jaw, Sask. 

In 1918 he enlisted in World War One, in the 
First Depot Battalion, and was a stretcher bearer. 
Iremember Uncle Cecil talking about the Span- 
Influenza in the trenches. He said the only 
way to keep well was to live on a diet of whiskey 
He didn’t get the flu. He was demobilized in 1919. 
In 1922 he received the patent to his land. 

Cecil was an excellent horseman, a neat 
dresser and a hardworker. He scrubbed off a half 
section of land by hand and raised some wonder- 
ful crops. 

Miss Margaret Hamilton was teacher at Silver 
Stream School #201 in the early 1920's and at 
North Armley School in 1922. She was born Jan 
16, 1893, at Nobel, Ont., the fifth child ina family 
of 10. Her father, of Irish descent, was born in 
York, now Toronto in 1856. Her mother was 
born in Scotland and immigrated to Ontario as a 
young girl 

Margaret boarded at Charlie Eade’s home 
while teaching in Silver Stream, spending many 
weekends with her older sister, Mrs. Henry 
Schiltroth of the Waterfield District. She taught 
piano to some of the local children. 

Cecil and Margaret were married in 1923 or 








Miss Hamilton on "Old Tom’ 


°24 and they lived and farmed in the Carlea 
District. Two sons were born there, Gordon in 
1927 and Norman in 1930. Cecil and Margaret 
sold their farm in 1946 and moved to Red Deer, 
Alta. where they lived for a few years. Then 
Uncle Cecil heard of homestead land being 
opened up in the Peace River country near High 
Prairie, on the west slopes of the Swan Hills. He 
said he wanted land for his sons so away they 
went to High Prairie and started scrubbing land 
all over again. He must have been near 70 then. 

Cecil passed away in Red Deer in the late 50's. 
Margaret then moved to High Prairie to be with 
her unmarried son, Norman, who operated a mill, 
and had homesteaded in that northern Alberta 
area. Norman passed away in 1975 and Margaret 
then moved to Vancouver to live with her older 
son, Gordon, and his wife. She lost her eyesight 
in 1981; still her correspondents relate that her 
handwriting was still perfect. This does not sur~ 
prise her Silver Stream pupils who recall her as 
being a bit of a crank about handwriting. They 
also recall that she was a kind and gentle person. 
District families remember her brave and 
unselfish help during the flu epidemic of the early 
1920°s, 

Margaret passed away at Vancouver in July 
of 1983, well into her 90th year. 





MR. AND MRS. HENRY BAANTJER 
as told by a neighbor 

Mr. and Mrs. Baantjer came to the area from 
Indiana at the same time that the VanLuttervelt 
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family came. They homesteaded on the NW 
27-48-14 W2 in 1917. 

Mr. Baantjer was active in getting the Armley 
School District organized. He served as one o} 
the early trustees. 

They had a daughter Alice, born here. She 
was a pupil at Armley School the year it opened. 

‘Around 1928 the family returned to Gary, 
Indiana. They had another daughter, born there. 





PERCY BADGER 
submitted by Jack Badger 

Perey Badger was born at Parry Sound, Ont. 
in 1894. 








LL to Ri: Walter, Gertrude, Mother Badger, Jack and Percy 
Badger, 


He came west to Saskatchewan in the early 
1920's. He took up homesteading two miles north 
of Armley on Highway 35 and received his patent 
‘on SW 17-48-14 W2 in 1920. 

He married Marjorie Whitley in 1927. They 
raised seven children — Sheila, Jack, Lillian, 
Marlene, Grayce, Marion, and Pat. Six were 
born in Armley and Pat was born in British 
Columbia, 

The four oldest attended Armley School. In 
the winter we went to school with a team and 
caboose and in the summer walked two miles. 

In 1942 Percy sold his farm to John Ramage 
and moved to New Westminster, B.C. 

‘The children are all now married and living in 
British Columbia. Marjorie passed away in July 
1961 and Percy passed away in November 1961. 











WALTER AND GERTIE BADG! 
submitted by Betty York 

Walter Badger was born to Mary and Fred 
Badger on June 25, 1880, in the county of Perry 
Sound, Ont. He was the oldest of the family. His 
father passed away when Walter was 12 years old. 
So he and his mother were left to raise the family 
of six children. Perey was born shortly after Mr. 
Badger passed away. They all received their edu- 
cation though. 

Perey came west in the spring of 1915 and filed 
on the SW 17-48-14-W2. In that fall Walter and 
his mother, Mrs. Mary Badger came west. The 
two brothers bought horses and cleared some 
land in the spring of 1916 to plant their first crop. 
As their homestead was situated along the Carrot 
River they always had a water supply for their 
livestock. They bought some cows to milk and 
Mrs. Badger made butter and sold it to the bi 
elor neighbors. 

‘The main road from Nipawin to Tisdale 
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passed by their place so many a weary home- 
steader stopped to feed and water their horses, 
also had a meal themselves. Then Walter bought 
the NE 26-47-15-W2 and built a house which was 
used to store grain for a few years before Walter 
and his Mother moved in 1927. That year Percy 
got married. Walter then married Gertie 
McCullough on Nov. 20, 1933. Gertie was an 
active member in the ladies club for the Red 
Cross, knitting, sewing to send overseas in war 
time. 

Walter was on the first Board of Directors 
when the Armley Co-op store was first formed. 

They continued to farm until the fall of 1953, 
when they retired and moved to Ridgedale, 

In 1964 they moved to Sasko Park Lodge in 
Tisdale. Walter passed away the same year. Ger- 
tie remained at the Lodge until the time of her 
passing in January 1972. 


WENDY (STAPLES) BALLARD 

I was born in Tisdale on March 30, 1954 to 
Jim and Mildred Staples. Growing up on the 
farm with two brothers, Gary and Grant, was a 
fun time. We spent many hours snow clearing, 
skating, playing catch, scrub ball, foot ball, cow- 
boys and Indians, building a tree house or just 
trying to stay out of sight when Mom headed out 
to weed or pick vegetables in a huge garden or 
when dishes needed to be done. 

1 enjoyed my time spent at the United Church 
in Armley singing in the choir and going to 
Explorers as well as in Sunday School, both as a 
student and helper. I went to Waterfield School 
for two years before it closed. We had great times 
in the little country schoo! with everyone joining 
in the games and after lunch, story time. The 
Christmas concerts were especially exciting with 
hours of practise trying to remember my lines for 
the The Big Bad Wolf in the Three Little Pigs. 
Mrs. Hazel Wrigley was our teacher and we 
thought she knew more than anyone, our par 
ents, the Queen and even Rumplestiltskin, and in 
grade I, I figured that he was pretty smart. One 
wintry day I put her to the test. We were playing 
on the swing and I remember putting my tongue 
on the chain, When it stuck fast, even Mrs 
Wrigley was at a loss as to know what to do. I 
don’t remember how or why it came loose but I 
sure remember how sore it was. 

In grade III we were bussed to Ridgedale and 
what an enormous school it seemed to be. We 
soon adjusted and got to know many new 











Lto R: Kristen, Ric, Wendy holding Dayna, Trisha and 
Leighton, 


friends. The bus rides soon became enjoyable 
100, with the challenge of trying to pull pranks on 
each other without being caught by the ever 
watchful eye of our bus driver, Mr. Ivan 
McCollough. High school brought another 
change as I was then bused to Tisdale and once 
again a larger school and many new friends. 

After High Schol graduation I attended Sas~ 
atchewan Institute of Applied Arts and Sciences 
in Saskatoon and graduated as a Certified Nurs- 
ing Assistant (C.N.A.) in 1973. I worked at the 
Victoria Union Hospital in Prince Albert until I 
married Eric (Ric) Ballard in April, 1974. Imoved 
back to Tisdale where Ric ran Tisdale Ambulance 
and I started work at St. Therese Hospital. 

Ric has worked at many part time jobs and 
with the Ambulance. Auto body work, theatre 
projectionist and a video arcade along with an 
interest in computer work has filled in his spare 
time. We've continued in the Ambulance Indus- 
try with its many advances in equipment and 
technology, and EMT (Emergency Medical 
Technician) and CPR (Cardio-Pulmonary Re: 
suscitation) training. Working part-time as a 
unit clerk and occasionally as a C.N.A. gives me 
more time to spend with our four children, Trisha 
born May 10, 1976, Kristen Oct. 23, 1977, 
Leighton, Jan. 10, 1980 and Dayna Aug. 27, 1985. 
‘Once again I’m into organ lessons, the Girl Guide 
movement, the Boy Scout Association, skating, 
ball, swimming, Sunday School and yes, even 
hunting for kids to help in the garden and with 
those never-ending dirty dishes. 


JAMES BARKS, 
submitted by Leola Barks 

James Barks was born in Ontario, and came 
to Saskatchewan from Novar, Ont. in 1912. He 
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stayed at Fred Berry’s home for two years while 
getting work around here. In 1914 Mrs. James 
(Eleanor) Barks came west to join James. They 
had five children and it was a very tiring trip for 
Eleanor. There were four boys and a baby girl, 
Harold, Arnold, George, Archie and little 
Maisie. Two baby girls, Rita and Clela, are bur 
ied in Ontario. At that time it took days to travel 
from Ontario to Saskatchewan. They stayed with 
Fred King near Waterfield for a time. 


James Barks family. Back L to R’ Annie, Amold, Mary, 
Maisie, Harold, Jean (George's wife), George and Archie, 
Front: Dorothy, Velma, Myrna and Wilbert, 1880, 





The folks were always so loving to one 
another helping out where ever the need might 
be. From there they went to Ravenors for a year 
and then moved closer to the Waterfield District 
‘on the Bruce Duguid place. Mr. Duguid ran the 
post office. The Duguids were leaving so Jim and 
Eleanor Barks took over the post office. Jim took 
up a homestead in the Carlea District not too far 
from Waterfield. They still ran the post office 
from their home at Carlea. 

Harold, Archie, Arnold and George went to 
school at Waterfield in 1915. Their teacher was 
Mr. Riddle and he really knew that the pointer 
‘was for more than pointing out words. Some of 
the children Arnold went to school with at 
Waterfield were George Edis, Johnstons and 
Amold can’t remember anymore. They then 
moved onto Jim’s homestead. They had built a 
school there so they started to school one-half 
mile from their home which was a big difference 
for them. 

Arnold and Harold ran the mail route from 
Carlea to Forrester for years. The mail at that 
time had to go through. The boys were not very 
old and had to drive for the mail with horses 














which were slow. They used to get so cold some 
days when the weather was bad. The folks along. 
the road were so good to them. One lady, Mrs. 
Pearse, must have been an angel to hear Arnold 
speak of her. She would take them in and get 
them warmed up before their trip home. 

Jim and Eleanor had six more children after 
they came west. Mary, who was the first w1 
baby born north of the Carrot River, Annie, 
Myrna, Dorothy, Wilbert and Velma, a total of 
B children. 

Harold married Jennie Cragg of Ditton Park, 
Arnold married Leola Love of Ridgedale, 
George married Jean Nielson from Pontrilas, 
Archie married Betty Smith from Nipawin, 
Maisie married Arthur Hillis from Carlea, Mary 
married Tom Forgie from Bonnie Scotland, 
Annie married Albert Hillis from Carlea, Myrna 
married Leonard Edwards also from Carlea, 
Dorothy married Lloyd Nediger from Wakaw, 
Wilbert married Doreen Heatherington from 
Valparaiso and Velma never married. 








ARNOLD AND LEOLA BARKS 
submitted by Leola Barks 
Amold Barks was too young when it was time 





‘Arnold and Loela Barks on their wedding day. 































































‘The Barks children. Back L to R: Valerie, Patsy, Joy. Front: 
Dale, Lane, Georcie, Billy 


for him to take up his homestead so his dad held 
it for him for a while. He built a house and barn 
on it before we were married. 

Amold and Leola Love were married on 
April 15, 1931, and lived on Arnold’s homestead 
in Pontrilas. Bight days later a brush fire burned 
the barn down with all the seed grain, harness 
and all. It was very hard getting along in the early 
30's! I remember we sold a five gallon can of 
cream and got 75¢; eggs were only 3¢ a dozen and 
butter was 5¢ to 7¢ a pound. 1 bought 30 pounds 
of butter from Mrs. George Edwards for $2.10 at 
that time. 

In 1932 there were two little girls born into the 
family. Valerie was born on Jan. 26 and Iris was 
born Dec. 31. Iris was a little blue baby and didn’t 
live long. She is buried in the Silver Stream 
Cemetery. Times were very hard. We didn't have 
money to buy a coffin for our baby so Jake 
Luttervelt made one for her. Jake Clearwater 
preached her funeral sermon. It was raining hard 
that day and Jake Clearwater came to our place 
‘on horseback, travelling 1 miles. Chris Walker 
and Tiny Moffat put the coffin in the back of 
Tiny’s coupe car. Allan Brown took Arnold and 
me in his Model T coupe car and went to the 
cemetery from the farm at Pontrilas. There was 
no gravel on the roads in those days so you who 
live in that district will know what is meant by 
saying the mud was so sticky. We had to stop 
every little way and dig the mud off the wheels so 








they could go around. Annie Barks, Yvonne 
Love, Myrna Barks and Lorna Edwards were pall 
bearers but they never got to go to the grave — it 
was so muddy. 

‘Arnold and I were blessed with eight children 
and of these, seven are living. Valerie married 
Gordon Wager; they have four children and live 
at Choiceland, Sask. Iris is with the Lord. 
(George Pryce) have a family of three 
and live at Jasper, Ont. Dale (Lovina Olson — 
deceased). He then married Norma Janzen and 
they have nine children and live near Nipawin. 
Jocelyn (Stan Grieve) have four children and live 
at Hamilton, Ont. Lane (Donna Smith) have 
eight children and live at White Fox, Sask. 
William (Edith McAuley) have four children and 
live at White Fox. George (Doris Erdman) have 
three children and live in Calgary. Arnold has 
very poor health so we now live in Nipawin to be 
near our family 
Note: Since the writing of this history, Arnold 
has moved into Pineview Lodge in Nipawin. 








TOMMY BARLOW 
submitted by friends 

He was a boy who came from England on a 
scheme to place them in a work situation. Com- 
ing with him at the same time were Bob Frid, who 
worked at Bill Perkins, George Hamilton, who 
worked in the area and Eric Taylor, who worked 
at Ted Nicklen’s and Alex Johnson’ 








‘Tommy Barlow — wedding day. 


Tommy worked longer at Walter Day’s than 
other places. He also worked for Guy Parcher 
and Wellie McCorriston. He was around the 
district longer than the other boys that came from 
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England. He joined in the activities of the young 
peoples group while at Armley. He was a man 
well liked by everyone. As far as Weldon Hanna 
was concerned, a True Pal. They were of the 
same age. 

He left here early in 1936 and went to Flin 
Flon, Man. where he worked in the mine for 
Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting. He had a boat 
and fished in Shisk Lake in his spare time. 

He was stationed at Calgary for a couple of 
months before going overseas. it was there he got 
married. He had joined the Air Force enlisting in 
Flin Flon in 1940 or 1941. He was sent to India and 
was stationed to do reconnaisance work. During 
the time Japan was over-running China, Tommy 
was lost in a flight over India in a patrol plane in 
the mountains. This was when the Burma Road 
was built. 

In his last letter to Weldon Hanna in the late 
1943’s he was full of hope that the war would 
soon be over and he would be making a joyful 
return, He was very much in love. A sad, sad 
thing it was. 


GERTRUDE ERNA (ARMBRUSTER) 
BARNES 
submitted by Gertrude 

After completing a year of training in the 
Normal School of Regina, Gertrude Armbruster 
‘of Star City, Sask. accepted the position of 
teacher of Waterfield School at a salary of $1000 
per annum. 

A family friend, Frank Kolb from Star City 
brought Gertrude and her sister Doris and their 
things by truck to Waterfield School in August, 
1944, A very comfortable (two-room plus pan- 
try) teacherage stood in the south-west corner of 
the school yard. Here Gertrude and Doris (see 
Cairns history) spent a very happy year. 

In this district the teacher was seldom called 
by name, The form of address was “‘teacher"” by 
all the students and some of the parents too. 
Saturday was shopping day in Armley Co-op 
store. Neighbours were always very willing to 
give the teacher and her sister a ride to town to get 
the mail and buy some groceries. During the 
summer months trips were made by car. In the 
winter it was a trusty team and a “closed in 
cutter”. 

Highlight of the school year was a very suc~ 
cessful Christmas Concert attended by everyone 
in the district. Even Gertrude’s mother, Mrs. 
John Armbruster from Star City was there. Spe- 











Gertrude Armbruster. 


cial thanks must go to the very hard working, 
willing students and to Mrs. Berry who made all 
the costumes. 

Students and parents enjoyed skating, skiing 
and bingo parties. Hallowe’en and Valentine day 
festivities were welcome breaks in the school 
year. Gertrude remembers very vividly a disas- 
trous ball game at the track and field meet in 
Ridgedale. 

Waterfield School children were all kind, 
generous and loving students who always re- 
spected their teacher. Gertrude in turn loved and 
respected them. In 1980, at the Homecoming 
Celebrations held at Connaught Fair, she met 
many of her former students. It was a memorable 
day. 

Near the teacherage there was a stile (steps 
over a fence). In the yard was a huge slide and 
beside this slide was an immense, well stacked 
wood pile. The school was heated by an “oil- 
drum” heater. There was a well in the school 
yard that provided water — sometimes. 

The children usually walked to school in the 
summer and took to their skis during the winter. 

Church services were held in the school every 
Sunday. 

In October, 1944, Gertrude was 20 years old, 
enjoying the company of her young sister Doris 
and avery eligible young bachelor, Jim Swanson. 
The three attended movies in Nipawin, dances in 
Armley and visited with the neighbors. Peanuts 











and blue grapes still bring back fond memories of 
‘Saturday nights in Armley four decades ago. 

Spring 1945, President Roosevelt died sud~ 
denly, the war ended in Europe and in June that 
year Gertrude and Doris left Waterfield School. 
Doris went back into the family fold in Star City 
and Gertrude on to an art course at Emma Lake. 
That fall Gertrude accepted a teaching position in 
Halcyonia School near Borden, Sask. and in the 
fall of 1946 another country schoo! near Allan, 
Sask. In June 1947 Gertrude married a farmer, 
Everett Barnes of Allan. They raised a family of 
five and now live quietly in semi-retirement on 
their farm. 


MARY (LAURIE) BARRON 

In April of 1921, I Mary Laurie, the first 
teacher, opened the new Armley school. There 
were 10 children also awaiting that moment. I 
taught from April 19 to Dec. 31, 1921. 

I was born in Linlithgo Shire, Bathgate, 
Scotland, on Feb. 24, 1898. I emigrated to Can— 
ada in 1904 with my parents. They eventually 
settled in the Leather River District where the 
Laurie history is recorded. 


Mary Barron. 





In 1925 I married John Barron who had three 
children from a previous marriage. Mac (McIn- 
tyre), Belle (Mrs. Lorne McCullough of Tisdale) 
and Nancy (Mrs. Gerald Allen of Edmonton). 
Mac passed away on April 4, 1985. John and I 
had two children, Mary (Mrs. Jim Wright of 
Tisdale) and John, also of Tisdale. 

My husband passed away on Oct. 23, 1959 
and I now live with my son John in Tisdale. 

Now, sixty years later I can truly say: 

God is in every tomorrow 
‘Therefore [ live for today, 
Certain of finding at sunrise 
Guidance and strength for the way. 





RAYMOND BAUMGARTNER 

Raymond Joel Baumgartner was born on July 
1, 1921 at Luseland, Sask. His parents, Alex and 
Charlotte Baumgartner moved their family from 
Luseland to Davidson in November 1926 where 
they farmed until 1933. Ray started his early 
education at Campbell School. In 1933 there was 
‘a complete crop failure on the prairies so the 
family moved to the Melfort area in the fall and 
started farming in the Fairy Glen district. In the 
fall of 1937 Alex Baumgartner moved his family 
again when he purchased the W'/2 17-48-15-W2 
from George Kembal in the Sandwell area mov- 
ing once more in 1943 to Section 9-48-15-W2, 
renting from Harry Grandy. 

In January 1943 Ray joined the Army serving 
with the Princess Pat’s Canadian Light Infantry. 
He was discharged in April 1946. Ray joined the 
Ridgedale Branch of the Royal Canadian Legion 
in 1947 and after it disbanded transferred to the 
Tisdale branch where he is still a member. He 
spent 21 years on the local School Board, first at 
Riverstone then as a Central Board member at 
Ridgedale, six years as a Councillor for division 6 
— RM of Connaught, served on the Civilian 
Committee of the Tisdale Air Cadet Squadron. 
Ray has been a director on the Ridgedale Co-op 
board for 29 years and a director for the 
Ridgedale Rural Telephone Company for 30 
years. 

On Nov. 27, 1946 Ray married Ruth 
Thompson of the Henderson District. Ruth's 
parents were Henry and Florence Thompson, 
pioneers of the district, homesteading on the SW 
36-47-16-W2. Ray and Ruth began farming con- 
tinuing to live on the Harry Grandy land. In 1964 
they built a home on the NE 32-47-15-W2 for 
merly owned by Roland (Ben) Burbridge. Ruth 
was a member of Women’s Institute, formerly 
Maple Leaf Homemakers, from 1958 to 1982 
when the club disbanded. She is an active curler, 
enjoys outside work in the yard and garden, 
knitting and sewing for their five grandchildren. 
She also helps Ray with the farming. They have 
three children; Elaine born Nov. 13, 1948, Robert 
born July 13, 1953 and Dale was born Aug. 30, 
1956. All three graduated from Ridgedale High 
School. 

Elaine liked to help her Dad outside and loved 
animals, horses being her speciality. She gradu- 
ated as @ Certified Nursing Assistant in 1968 and 
began working at the Nipawin Union Hospital. 
She married Bob Jackson of Melfort, Sask. on 
July 24, 1971 and they lived in Thompson, Man. 
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worked for seven years at the Parkland Geriatric 
Centre in Melfort. They have one son, Kim, born 
on June 24, 1982. 


Robert (Bob) graduated in 1976 from an Elec- 
trical Construction and Maintenance Course at 
the Saskatchewan Technical Institute in Moose 
Jaw, Sask. He apprenticed at the Colonsay 
Potash Mine and at CSP Foods in Saskatoon 
obtaining his Electrician’s Journeyman Certifi- 
cate in 1977. On June 28, 1975, he married Helen 
Atkings of Ridgedale. They lived in Saskatoon 
where Helen was attending University, graduat- 
ing in 1976 with a Commerce Degree. She 
received her Chartered Accountant's designation 
in 1978. They returned to Ridgedale in 1978 when 
Bob started farming with his Dad and started an 
electrical business. Helen worked with a char- 
tered accountants firm in Melfort and Nipawin. 
In October 1984 they left the farm when Bob 
obtained a position with Eecol Electric in Saska- 
toon, They have three children; Erin born Aug. 
23, 1980, Scott April 13, 1982 and Amy June 25, 
1985, 


During high school, Bob attended Air Cadets 
in Tisdale for four years and after returning to 
Ridgedale he worked with the Squadron for four 
years, three of those as Commanding Officer. He 
received a Glider Pilot’s Scholarship in 1970 and 
got his private pilot’s license in 1973. 





Dale also spent four years in the Tisdale Air 
Cadet Squadron and he too received a Glider 
Scholarship. He obtained his private pilot's 
license in 1973. During high school, Dale was an 
active curler, skipping rinks in high school com- 
petitions. After graduating in 1974, he helped his 
Dad on the farm until fall when he went to work 
for Sask. Wheat Pool at Blaine Lake, Sask. He 
applied to the RCMP and during the waiting 
period drove ambulance from Blaine Lake and 
Rosthern, Sask., moving to Saskatoon in 1975 
where he worked for the Coke Bottling Plant. On 
July 16, 1977 he married Shirley Skavlebo of 
Shellbrook, Sask. Shirley finished her RN train- 
ing after they were married and worked at the 
University Hospital in Saskatoon after graduat- 
ing in 1978. In 1978 Dale joined the Penitentiary 
Services and after completing the training in 
Edmonton, worked at the Regional Psychiatric 
Centre in Saskatoon until July 1980 when he 
began his RCMP training, graduating in January 
1981. Dale and Shirley are now at Wainwright, 
Alta, They have one daughter; Meghan, born 
Dec. 13, 1983. 














Ray had five brothers; Henry (Vivian) of 
(Doris) of Nipawin. 

The parents on both sides are deceased. Ray’s 
parents are buried in Nipawin and Ruth's parents 
in Tisdale, 


RONALD BELCHAMBER 
submitted by Elizabeth Belchamber 

Ronald Belchamber was born March 22, 1908 
in Surrey, England. He came to Canada in 1924, 
settling in the Renown area of Saskatchewan. He 
later came to the Snowden area where he farmed. 

He joined the armed forces in 1939. 

After the war he farmed near Pontrilas. On 
Oct. 28, 1950 he married Elizabeth Stensrun from 
Mayerthorpe, Alta. They had three children, 
George, Wendy andJames. 

The children attended schoo! at Pontrilas and 
high school at Nipawin. George completed a 
heavy duty mechanic course and is living and 
working at Nipawin. Wendy worked at 
Scotiabank in Codette for Il years. She married 
Brian Wallis of Armley on Aug. 28, 1974. They 
have three children, Cory, Michael and Erin. Jim 
married Blanche Rystephaniuk of Sandy Lake, 
Man, on Aug. 1, 1981. He is an electronics techni- 
cian in Prince Albert. 

For recreation the family played ball and 
went fishing in summer. Skating and curling were 
the winter activities in Pontrilas. George and Jim 
both played organized ball, often reaching the 
Provincial play-offs. Wendy babysat for several 
of the neighbourhood children. 

The family attended the United Church in 
Anmley. 

Ronald passed away on Aug. 19, 1976. Eliz~ 
abeth still resides on the farm where she enjoys 
gardening, sewing and knitting. 





JOHN WALT BENSEN 
submitted by Melvin Schiltroth 

John Walkey (Walt) Bensen was born in May 
of 1883 and passed away in July, 1946. He came 
from Barrie, Ont. to the west with the harvest 
crews and to settle in Wolseley, Sask. where he 
met Sarah Pollock. She was born in Lachine, 
Que. in November of 1880 and passed away uly, 
1953 in Winnipeg. 

‘They were married and took over a dray busi- 
ness in Kindersley, Sask. for a short while. They 
then moved to farming in the Prairie Dale Dis 
trict, Kindersley, and from there moved to 
Tisdale. 
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Sara and Walter Bensen, granddaughter Joan. 


‘The Fred Williams family, living back of the 
Tisdale Hospital’s present area, took them in and 
kept their livestock for the winter of 1922-23 and 
helped set the family up in a large house which 
later was taken over by the Nuns and became the 
Tisdale Hospital Residence. 

From Tisdale they moved to Waterfield to 
rent the Fred Dance farm for one year and then 
moved to the Turner farm, SE 15-48-14 W2 
They retired from the farm in 1943 to live in 
Nipawin. When Walt passed away, Sarah and 
daughter Muriel continued in Nipawin opening 
her home for boarders tll the fall of 1948 at which 
time she moved to Winnipeg. She lived with her 
daughter Muriel till her passing in July, 1953. 
Muriel was employed at the airport driving a fuel 
tanker. 

They had five children, Emma Dianna, born 
in Wolseley, March 1906, and married Mac 
Schiltroth in November of 1924. They had three 
chosen children; Melvin, Mildred and Mark. 
Emma passed away in May of 1969. 

Garner was born in Wolseley in July of 1908. 
He met his first wife, Norma Sproxton, in the 
Waterfield District and they moved to Flin Flon, 
Man. They had two children, Joan and Glenn. 
They returned to Nipawin during Norma’s ill- 
ness, She passed away in May, 1947. In 1948, 
some time after her passing, Garner returned to 











Flin Flon with his two children. There he met his 
second wife, Lorraine Mohr, and they were mar- 
ried in February of 1952. They had three children; 
Kenneth, Terry and Jimmey. Garner passed 
away in September, 1973. 

Herbert was born in Kindersley in September, 
1911. He was considered a shirker of the farm 
duties. He was ever complaining of stomach 
pains but he had an interest in working in 
Zoboski’s Store in Armley. With the promise of a 
job providing he corrected his health problem, 
arrangements were made to go to Tisdale. When 
he arrived, he was in so much pain the doctor 
thought it was appendicitis. The operation took 
place that same morning. When Walt returned in 
the afternoon to see his son, he was informed that 
Herb had cancer of the stomach. Herb passed 
away five days later in the summer of 1927. He 
was loved and missed by many for his ability to 
sing and entertain. 

Laura was born on the farm at Dewar Lake, 
Sask. August of 1916. She married Wally Weston 
in September of 1938 and had four children; 
Laurie, Brian, Lynn and Greg. After their mar- 
riage, they moved to Sheridon, then to Winnipeg. 
They came back to Waterfield to live with 
Laura’s folks for a short time and took employ~ 
ment with Huck Marshall in Silver Stream. 
(1939-40) Their son Laurie got in with the pigs 
and they devoured his mittens before Wally 
found him. They moved from there to Winnipeg 
where Wally was employed by Hudson Bay in 
men’s suit sales. 

While raising their own children they also 
took in boys between the ages of 10 to 16. Laura 
has records for 98 boys, some for a short period 
and some for longer. Now some are married and 
have their own children and still frequent the 
Weston home. Wally and Laura are retired and 
live in Winnipeg. 

Muriel was born at Dodsland, Sask. in Janu- 
ary of 1921 and married Walter Jones in 1952. 
They have six children, Walter’s two boys, Bryan 
and Gary and their chosen children; Dare 
Kirby, Patti and then Dianna, their own. They 
are retired and spend their time between Win- 
nipeg and Mesa, Arizona in the winter 

Muriel met Walter, a Winnipeg policeman, 
while renting a part of his home for her mother 
and herself. Part of the agreement was to keep 
the rest of the house clean. It has never been clear 
who wanted their foot in the door first and which 
half of the home? Walter and Muriel built aroom 
onto the home for Sarah in the spring of 1953 
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with special consideration. Sarah was consider- 
ably handicapped. As a young git! she jumped 
from the top of a fence post and broke her hip 
joint. It took years for splinters of bone to pass 
through her body. She only took two and a half 
years of schooling and was flat on her back on 
into her late teens. She came west when she was 
accepted for a job as kitchen help on a farm at 
Kindersley and met Walt Bensen. 

In the very heart of section 15, including the 
Bensen, Swanson and Schiltroth homesteads, 
was a place where an Indian baby was buried. 
The children brought flowers and marked the 
grave with stones. 

Walt and Sarah held the respect of their 
neighbours and there was always an open door 
for those passing through. During the hungry 
1930's, several young men were taken in, fed and 
given a place to sleep. Some would work a few 
days and move on. There would be ball games, 
picnics, and horse back rides and of course things 
to attend at the Waterfield School. They were 
part of the group that gathered in the Waterfield 
School for church services and started the Two 
Rivers Bible School. 

Some of the family tales are; Laura and 
Muriel witnessing, from the kitchen door of the 
Fred Dance home, Emma receiving her engage 
ment ring from Mac while sitting on the reach of 
a wagon, Emma had worked a short time in a 
restaurant at Melfort, Sask. and then for Mrs. 
Fender of Tisdale until the move to the Dance 
farm in Waterfield. 

Garner loved fishing trips to Candle Lake 
with his son Glen and two nephews. He was great 
at entertaining children. As a lad he had a ton- 
sillectomy, the doctor slipped and removed the 
palate. To the children’s amazement he could 
take items, like the long stem of an onion, send it 
down the throat and not choke and he would out 
do everyone when it came to eating hot red pep- 
pers raw! 

The Bensens travelled in style to the town of 
‘Amiley and the two miles to school on the long, 
green front half from a set of sleighs, drawn by a 
sharp looking, well fed team of black horses. The 
sleigh was fitted with a box with several seats 
across the top. The family and friends could 
travel together, wrapped in robes. 

Parts of the Turner house had not been 
finished or insulated when the Bensens moved in 
and the first winter was made bearable by pasting 
newspaper and catalogue pages to the inside of 
the outer wall and over the studs. The frost would 














split the paper, only to be recovered. It still took 
three wood stoves to heat four rooms, but there 
was fun, When put to bed one of the children 
would pick a spot and read the print or deseribe 
the ads and the others would try to find it 

The Bensens often joined others in the 
Waterfield School for social evenings, to be 
entertained by Bob Fergie singing and leading the 
singing, music by Earl Ready with his violin and 
Mrs. George White playing the piano. 

Here are some outstanding incidents 1 
remember of my grandparents, Walky and 
Sarah. There was the time I was in the yard when 
Grandfather came home with a used car, A 
Grahm Phage. I don’t know what year but it was 
much like the 1930 Pierce Arrow. He acquired it 
in the late 1930's. It was sandy brown in color 
from bottom of the windows down, black top, 
wood spoke wheel and spares mounted in each 
front fender. Then there was the time I had 
gotten my Dad’s permission to stay home from 
school to be part of a wood sawing bee. My plan 
was to pitch blocks but when I stepped up to the 
saw there was a tap on my shoulder and Grand- 
father informed me I wouldn’t be working there 
that day 

Grandmother could over-haul the Model T 
Ford just as well as Grandfather and did not 
hesitate to help him work on the old John Deere. 
When she had a house full of young boarders, at 
the supper table jokes were told, some not in 
‘g00d taste. She would give them alll a good scold- 
ing and then ask, ‘How did that joke go?” 

Other relatives to live and work in the district 
were Maybeth Standen who was a niece of Walky 
Bensen. She was one of Waterfield’s teachers and 
lives in Saskatoon. There was Sarah’s nephew, 
Edgar Pollock, his wife Jean and their two chil- 
Gren. They spent one winter in the lean-to back 
of the Bensen home. They also lived a short time 
on the Walter Perkin farm 

The Righi family of six also spent a winter at 
the back of the Bensen home when they first 
came to the Waterfield and Silver Stream area 
and acquired the Walter Perkin quarter, NW 
35-47-14 W2. 





JACK BERRY 

submitted by Lorna (Berry) Nordlund 
Jack went overseas during the First World 

War and was wounded at Passiondale. He mar- 

ried and was Forest Ranger at Mistatim, Sask., 

for many years after his return to Canada. 














They later moved to Victoria, B.C. where 
Jack passed away in 1935, at the age of 61. Mrs. 
Berry passed away in 1967 at the age of 86. 


FRANK BERRY 
submitted by daughter Lorna 

Frank and Annie were married in the log 
home at Waterfield on Oct. 6, 1917. Mrs. Berry 
was the former Annie Lee of Leeds, England and 
Australia, coming from Australia to marry 
Frank. A little anecdote on this — Annie was a 
small woman and when Mrs. Bill Perkin (who 
had the store opposite Waterfield School) saw 
her the first time, her reaction was, “Hm, Frank 
didn’t get much for his money’. Annie always 
liked to hear that. 


Back, L to R: Mabel, Joan, Eunice, Evelyn, Lorna, front: 
‘Annie and Frank Berry, 1987. 





They retired to Victoria, B.C. in 1948, where 
they enjoyed 25 wonderful years together. Mrs. 
Berry passed away in 1972 at the age of 85. Mr 
Berry passed away in 1980 at the grand old age of 
94 

They had five daughters. Lorna (Hough) 
Nordlund reside in Prince Albert, Sask. and have 
four children. Joan (Frank) Rainsford reside in 
Victoria and have five children. Eunice (Frank) 
Clarke reside in Toronto and have two children. 
Evelyn (Robert) Ballard reside in Newmarket, 
Ont. and have one child. Mabel (Andrew) 
Montguire reside in Richmond, B.C. 





BERRY HISTORY 
submitted by Mrs. Marion Berry 
I, as Marion Munro, arrived in Tisdale on 








January 3, 1917 on my way to take up duties as 
teacher in the Waterfield School. After living in 
Saskatoon, that drive from Tisdale to Waterfield 
and the stop at Mrs. Eade’s for supper was quite 
something to be remembered. It was Mac 
Schiltroth who met me in Tisdale, a very cold day 
and an open cutter but the warm reception and 
the hospitality received at Eade’s made the long 
drive seem less cold and much less of a hardship. 
My boarding place was Henry Schiltroth’s and I 
didn’t see the school until the next morning. [had 
hoped to be at the school the next morning before 
any of my pupils as it was my first school, but the 
many faces at the windows as I walked up the 
road made me realize I wouldn’t be the first 
there. A warm fire and a warm welcome greeted 
me. The school was smalll with a wee front porch 
but the following summer it was enlarged, mak- 
ing it much more convenient. It still had the long 
box stove, which had to be fed long sticks of 
wood and some days the temperature was very 
low, it was a steady job. Waterfield was well 
named. There were so many sloughs, creeks and 
ditches in the early days that the pupils would 
carry poles to cross each ditch or creek, then 
leaving that pole there for their return and have 
another at the next crossing and they would be 
mud and gumbo to their knees. One thing will 
always stand out in memory — "the muddy 
roads’, Those pupils as years went by, became 
ends and neighbors of whom we were very 
proud and many pleasant hours were spent 
together both socially and working. I taught the 
school for two years but was to remain for many 
more. During the first few weeks of being at 
Waterfield I met the Berrys, little knowing I 
would eventually become one of the family. The 
Berrys came from Leeds (Armley), England. 
Jack came first in 1905 and took up a homestead, 
then Frank joined him also homesteading. Jack's 
land was opposite the Waterfield School and 
Frank’s joining to the east where the log house 
was constructed. In November 1910, Jack and 
Frank returned to England and in February, 1911, 
they and Mrs. Berry, daughters Ellen and Bertha 
and son Fred, then 16, came to Canada arriving at 
Silver Stream the beginning of March. Ellen and 
Bertha stayed in Winnipeg where they entered 
training at Winnipeg General Hospital, Mrs. 
Berry Sr., was a widow and she came to Canada 
to keep house and make a home for the boys. 
Fred was a stenographer with a brokerage firm 
prior to coming to Canada, which would make a 
life of homesteading quite a change. Mrs. Berry 
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stayed with Mr. and Mrs. Wegmiller for a few 
days before going on to the homestead with the 
boys. They lived in the log home on Frank’s land. 
I will not call it a shack or cabin, it was a real 
home. Mrs. Berry made it so with her handiwork 
of home made rugs and other handcraft made of 
materials at hand. It was always cozy and warm. 

There were no roads in the early days, not 
even when I first went there. They all seemingly 
followed cow paths or such. Much of the neces~ 
sities had to be packed on the back and then walk 
all the way from Tisdale or Barber's Store at 
Forester. Much hunting was done and the wild 
meat such as deer and moose was very tastefully 
prepared. The post office was at Silver Stream 
and George Bullock was postmaster. Bullock's 
was about one-half mile below Silver Stream 
Cemetery. Mrs. Berry would walk for mail on 
nice days, and even when the post office was 
moved to Ned Pearse’s, Mrs. Berry walked and 
would be knitting as she walked. Lots of times 
she would have a part of a sock knitted by the 
time she arrived back home. Later the post office 
came to Waterfield at Ben Farmers. 

In those days the nearest doctor was at Star 
City, so it fell on friends and neighbors to care 
for the sick. Mrs. Berry was often called upon to 
usher in new arrivals, one of which was Sylvia 
(Mrs. Stan Street), daughter of Mr. and Mrs. A. 
J. Smith, pioneers. There were others too, Tony 
Marshall and his older sister, also Billie Rich 
mond. Later Bertha returned from Winnipeg and 
took up duties under Dr. MacKay, who had by 
that time started a practice in Tisdale. Many were 
the cold, long drives to relieve sickness and bring 
‘many of the ‘future generation” into this world. 
Many hardships of pioneers were witnessed and 
helped by them. Mrs. Berry passed away in Eng- 
land in 1925 in her 76th year. Bertha (Mrs. Grant) 
lives in Victoria where there are many Tisdaleans. 
She still carries on her work of helpfulness and 
charity. 

Fred and I were married in Ray Street 
Church, Regina on July 13th, 1918, Fred was in 
the Army at the time. 

Many, many good times were had in the dif- 
ferent schools. We had no baby sitters in those 
days, so children were taken along and slept 
unaware of the noise, etc., then would be taken 
home to bed. Talking of babysitters which are a 
must nowadays, I must pay tribute to our one 
and only. When our children were young our 
close neighbor and one whom we will always hold 
in highest regard, would come and babysit, 




















sometimes I think he was as bad as the children. 
Our friend, neighbor and babysitter, also 
babysitter to our son Bob’s children — Bill 
Smith. Bless him! 

For entertainment in the early days we put on 
plays. The trial scene from ““The Merchant of 
Venice” and one we wrote ourselves, “A Breach 
of Promise Case”, are two I remember. Besides 
Fred and I, my brother Ted, Hubert and Grace 
Smith, Earl and Carrie Ready, Herman and 
Evelyn Smith, many others took part. They 
turned out quite successful really and we had so 
much fun at the practices. 

Silver Stream Fair was always a highlight of 
the year and many hours of preparation of exhib- 
its sometimes paid off. 

During World War IT we had an active Red 
Cross Group, and spent many hours with our 
neighbors over the quilting: frames. These 
included Mrs. Ben Schiltroth, Mrs. Henry 
Schiltroth, Mrs. Regath and many others, In 
later years we left Waterfield to spend the winter 
with our daughter Isobel at Smith Falls, Ont. We 
had not planned to stay. Our youngest daughter, 
Edith, who was with us, entered Business College 
and Fred went to work for a construction com- 
pany. As time went by we found it much easier 
than farming. 

Note: Taken from Connaught Agricultural 
Society History Book by request of Marion Berry 
who lives in Belleville, Ont. Fred passed away in 
1976 at the age of 82 years. Bertha (Mrs. Grant) 
passed away in 1978 at the age of 85 years. Fred 
and Marion had seven children, all married and 
some are grandparents themselves. They are 
Margaret, Robert (Bob), Fred, Isobel, Donald, 
Anita and Edith. 











DONALD AND FLORA BETHUNE 
submitted by Flora 

Donald and Flora Bethune and daughter 
Donna, three years old at the time, moved to 
Armley in April, 1950 to manage the Co-op store. 

We lived in living quarters attached to the 
store. Next door to us were Mr. and Mrs. Earle 
Ready. He ran the Pool elevator. Gordon Wallis, 
had the Post Office and Alex Rospad had the 
hotel. United Church services were held in the 
town hall. The Ladies’ Guild was active. Harold 
and Peggy Roe were at the stati 

We moved from Armley to 1 
of 1951. 
Our memories of Armley are of the many fine 















people we knew there. Flora has little memory of 
the C.G.L.T. group at Armley, too long ago it 
seems. 

Donald and Flora are retired now and live in 
an apartment in Saskatoon. Donna is married to 
Harold Barogar and they have a boy age twelve 
and a girl age eight. They live at Qualicum Beach 
‘on Vancouver Island. 


TOM AND OLIVE (BAPTIST) 
BETTESWORTH 

I, Olive (Holmwood Baptist, was born in 
England in November, 1911. Mother was a widow 
when she met John Baptist and married him in 
1917. We came to Canada in November of 1917. 
We spent the winter in Ontario, moved west to 
Blucher, Sask., and in 1918 from there to Colon 
say, Sask. and on to Tisdale in March, 1919. We 
spent the summer in Leather River and in the 
spring of 1920 we moved to Silver Stream on a 
quarter of Soldier Settlement Land that was all 
bush. It took a lot of hard work to scrub and 
break the land to raise a crop. 
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Bettesworth family, 1980. Back L to R: Doug, David Sr., Ken, 
David Jr. Middle: Bryon holding Chris, Marj, Olive, Tom, 
‘Sharon, Vicki. Front: Kevin, Grant, Kelly Leanne. 


Our first summer was spent in a small grain 
bin to sleep in and a wooden shelter covered with 
binder canvas to serve as a kitchen. Mother and 
Dad made various trips to Tisdale with the team 
and wagon to get lumber to build a house. They 
left early in the morning and came home late at 
night. One time in particular a very severe thun- 
derstorm came up. My sister, Miriam, and I were 
petrified, however, nothing happened — Mother 
and Dad arrived home about 9 p.m. and it was 
pitch dark. We were so glad to see them as we 
were too scared to get anything to eat. In due 
course the house was built and we moved in the 
Tate fall or early winter. 





We attended school at Silver Stream and had 
most of our recreation in the school house, 
including dances and card parties which cost 25¢ 
each and the ladies all brought lunch. Edgar 
‘Amos and Earl Ready played for most of the 
dances. The kids all went, as babysitters were 
unheard of in those days. There were also a 
certain amount of house parties held in the 
winter. 

As time went on we had cows, pigs and chick- 
ens on the farm as well as horses. Mother made 
butter and sold eggs to pay for the grocery bill. 
Mother and Dad drove with the team and demo- 
crat to Ridgedale every two weeks to sell butter 
and eggs to buy the groceries. In the fall she 
always had a turkey shoot, this was always a little 
extra money for clothes and Christmas gifts. 

The box socials in the fall were another high~ 
light. The money from this bought gifts, candy 
and oranges for all the school pupils. The Christ 
mas concert was very exciting for all the pupils. 
Mother was a very thrifty person, she was an 
excellent cook and could make the toughest meat 
so tender it would melt in your mouth, 

We always looked forward to the Connaught 
Fair. The one day of the year we all met old 
friends and neighbours. We did not have much 
money to spend. I made most of mine at the 
races. Mother always entered a lot of baking, also 
jams and jellies and she always won a prize. I 
sometimes wonder how we got along without all 
the conveniences of nowadays; no power, no 
automatic heat, the only running water was the 
kind you ran in and out with. 

‘We were very lucky wild fruit was plentiful in 
those days. We picked by the milk pail full; wild 
strawberries, raspberries, saskatoons, cranber~ 
ries and chokecherries. The blueberries were a 
days outing at Barrier Lake or north of Ridgedale 
and we picked these by cream can and wash 
boiler. The big job was to clean and pick these 
over the next day but everyone had a good supply 
of canned fruit for the winter. Gardens were also 
very bountiful in those days and most people 
canned peas, beans and corn as freezers were not 
on the market. 

Dad Baptist passed away in 1928. Mother 
remained on the farm till 1936 when she married 
Peter Hansen and moved to the Goyer District. 
Peter passed away in 1963 and Mother then 
rented a house in Tisdale until she was unable to 
manage alone. She moved to Sasko Park Lodge 
where she lived until she passed away in 1969. 

T met my future husband, Tom Bettesworth, 
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in 1928 when he came to work in the district. We 
were married in 1935. 
Tom Bettesworth 

I was born, raised and educated in England 
and left for Canada in April, 1926 having just 
turned 19 years old, 

After spending two years on a farm near 
Woodstock, Ont. where they made me most wel- 
come. I still keep up correspondence with mem- 
bers of the family. I was offered top wages to stay 
on with them, but the slogan at that time was 
“Go West Young Man”. That was where all the 
big money and action was supposed to be, and I 
wanted part of it. 

Spring of 1928 saw me working for Albert 
Randall, $40 a month and $5 a day threshing. 
That fall I worked with three different outfits and 
put in 27 days threshing. With that stake I 
decided to invest most of my hard-earned earn- 
ings in the stock market and make some quick 
money. 

A the start of winter I joined up with Frank 
Carr from Ridgedale along with other men to go 
to Big River and haul timber and railroad ties 
from various places into the station yards. The 
whole deal was not a success and Frank went 
broke owing us our winters wages ($60 a month) 
and to compound matters the bottom fell out of 
the stock market so I landed back in Tisdale 
completely broke. J. V. Sleight, owner of the 
Tisdale Hotel, gave me room and board for one 
week and didn’t charge me a cent which I greatly 
appreciated. 

1 worked for Henry Boxall that spring and 
summer, 1929, and at the start of winter went to 
Lac du Bonnet. I stayed part time with the Rev. 
Broughton and part in Winnipeg. I applied for a 
job with the Winnipeg Hydro, where they were 
building a big power station at Seven Sisters to 
supply power for Winnipeg. Along with about 15 
other men I was given a pick and shovel and told 
to go down in their large coffer dam to loosen 
rock and load cranes that were working from on 
top of the dam, hundreds of feet up. Men were 
being taken out of there every day injured by 
falling rocks. That didn’t strike my fancy and 
what started and ended my shortest employment 
was not only the falling rock but the overcrowded 
bunk houses that smelled to high heaven of wet 
socks and garlic. I suddenly had a yearning for 
the open spaces of Saskatchewan and hightailed 
it back on the first train available. 

Spring of 1930 I worked for Frank Randall 
and that summer worked for J. V. Sleight in the 














government beer store packaging and selling 
beer. 

Frank persuaded me to go and work for him 
at harvest time and from then on until the fall of 
1935. It was during this time that I met up and 
became engaged to my future wife, Olive (Holm- 
wood) Baptist. The engagement came in a leap 
year and she proposed to me. In those days a man 
was supposed to marry the girl or give her a silk 
dress. Well, a silk dress cost quite a lot of money 
and Frank said marry her, two can live as cheap 
as one and you won’t have to buy the silk dress. 
Trouble is that two for one doesn’t last forever. 

‘So many things come to mind that happened 
in those years that its impossible to record them 
all, but one or two that I especially remember I 
can’t resist mentioning. 

While working at Frank Randall’s we used a 
discarded piano crate for holding chop for the 
horses. It worked well except that the mice fig 
ured it was built for them and they got to the 
stage where the horses didn’t want to eat that 
chop, so Frank decided to get rid of the mice. 1 
‘was to pull the erate back while Frank got on one 
side with a broom and Melvin on the other side 
also armed and they were going to kill the mice as 
they ran out. Unfortunately, when I pulled the 
crate about 200 mice came out. Frank made a 
quick exit out the front door and Melvin out the 
back door and left me with mice all over the floor 
and up the walls, as anxious to get out of my road 
as I was of theirs. It caused quite a bit of laughter 
after it was all over. 

In threshing time you could always be sure of 
some kind of a joke being pulled. One that could 
have caused injury was for someone who had to 
wait with his load of sheaves to drive into the 
separator, just laid back and closed his eyes for a 
bit of rest, then some joker would pull the draw 
pin from the doubletrees, the guy on the load 
would be called to drive on in. He would jump 
up, slap the reins for the horses to move, they did 
— the wagon didn’t, so off the top came the 
driver to land on the ground behind the horses. It 
was a dangerous trick but I don’t remember 
anyone getting hurt, 

Olive and I were married on Oct. 19, 1935 in 
Tisdale at the Anglican Church by the Rev. J. W. 
Wilkinson who later became the bishop of Bran- 
don, Man. 

We started out married life on the NE 
19-47-14-W2 with a team of horses and one milk 
cow for that first winter. Melting snow in a barrel 
‘was quite a chore and that one cow had a built in 











suction pump, three slurps and the barrel was 
empty. 

This was in the real tough times when wheat 
was 32¢ per bushel and feed oats 10¢ per bushel. 
We gradually bought more cows and went into 
pigs, also chickens and this was our livelihood. 
Without it we couldn’t have carried on. 

While I was working the horses every day it 
was necessary for them to have their rest period, 
so once a week I would pack a few dozen eggs on 
my back, also some butter and walk to Armley 
where we traded these things for groceries and 
clothes when we needed them. Eggs were 5¢ per 
dozen and butter 10¢ per pound. Nowadays one 
wonders how we managed to survive but we 
along with dozens of other families did and also 
had our fun as well as hardships. 

I served seven years on the school board at 
Leacross, was president of the Curling Club and 
Recreational Club over a period of years, also 
chairman of the Red Cross Collection Committee 
for two years. I also ran the bingo at Connaught 
Fair for 30 years. 

Our family consisted of three boys; Ken, 
David and Bryon who were educated at Leacross 
and Tisdale. By 1960 the last of our boys took off 
for faraway pastures, and in 1967 we sold the 
farm and moved to Tisdale where we both 
worked for a number of years. 

We celebrated our 50th Wedding Anniversary 
in 1985 and are still going strong and no regrets. 

Ken, born Sept. 21, 1936, joined the Bank of 
Montreal in Tisdale in 1955. He transferred to 
numerous places in Saskatchewan and Manitoba. 
He is now manager of Commercial Banking in 
Cranbrook, B.C. He married Marjorie Laritz of 
Regina on April 2, 1960. They have four boys, 
David (1961), Doug (1963), Kevin (1970) and Kelly 
(972), 

David was born June Il, 1938 and went to B.C. 
in 1957. He worked for MacMillan and Bloedel 
until 1969, moved to Kitimat to work for Eurocan 
and returned to Vancouver in 1975 to work for 
Crown Zellerback. He is now administration 
manager of newsprint and Kraft Paper sales for 
Crown Forest. He married Sharon Whyte of 
Vancouver in August, 1965. They have two chil- 
dren, Grant (1969) and Leanne (1971). 

Bryon, born Nov. 17, 1940, joined the Cana- 
dian Navy in November, 1960. In 1970 he left the 
navy, joining the staff of Customs and Excise in 
B.C. He is now a supervisor at Vancouver Air- 
port. Bryon married Vicki Lansdell of Yellow 








Grass, Sask: on April 13, 1974. They have two 
boys, Chris (1978) and Shawn (1980). 


DOUG AND PEGGY BIRD 

1, Douglas, was born in the village of Eaton- 
Bray, Bedfordshire, England on the 12th day of 
June, 1909. My father and grandfather were 
farmers. I came to Canada in September of 1925 
along with 16 other lads aged from 16 to 20 years 
old. We were sponsored by the Church of Eng- 
land and we arrived in Winnipeg on Sept. 9, and 
stayed at a Church Army Hostle at 56 Smith St 
We had the choice of going to Manitoba or 
Saskatchewan. I had never heard of either one so 
I chose Saskatchewan. As I look back over the 
years it was a good choice. Mr. Jim Swanson Sr. 
had applied for a lad to help out on the farm 
through the C.A. Hostle at Winnipeg. So I was 
Jim’s boy. 





to: Bruce, Doug, Lary, Peggy, Heather and Gordon Bid 

(On Sept. 10, 1925 Frank Lee and I boarded the 
train. Frank bound for Saltcoats, Sask. and me 
for Armley. On Friday, the llth we arrived at 
Saltcoats. Frank and I wished each other all the 
best and parted. I continued on my journey to 
Armley. The train stopped at Rose Valley for 40 
minutes for dinner. The menu had pork chops or 
duck. Thad duck, potatoes, corn and gravy. All 
could eat and one quarter of a pumpkin pie. 1 
thought, this will cost me a pretty penny. Would 
you believe it? It was 35¢ equaling one shilling 
and five pence hapney. I finally reached Armley 
about 6:45 p.m. I secured my baggage. No one 
was there except the man taking off the mail. 
Must have been one of the Nicklens. He told me 
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to go over to the post office. There I met the 
Nicklen family. They gave me supper, a nights 
lodging and breakfast. They would not take a 
cent when I asked for my bill. There I learned 
western hospitality. They assured me a Clifton 
Alichin would be bringing cream into the station 
in the morning and he would take me out to the 
‘Swanson farm. This he did. We turned off into 
the bush and passed by Bob Caskey’s shack 

On Sept. 12, 1925 I started working for Mr. 
Swanson. They were very good to me, Jimmy Jr. 
was about four years old and Tibby about one 
year old. Ben Schiltroth had the Waterfield Post 
Offfice at this time. Church and social evenings 
were held in the Waterfield School. I stayed at 
Swansons until 1927 

‘The spring of 1927 I started to work for Mr. 
Bensen. Mr. and Mrs. Bensen had five children, 
Emma married Mac Schiltroth, Garner was mar- 
ried to Norma Sproxton, and Herb, Laura and 
Muriel, The fall of 1927 I worked for awhile on 
the railroad from Ridgedale to Carrot River. 
‘That winter Garner Bensen and I along with Mr. 
Pearse took horses down to Peesane to work in 
the bush for Pearse and Edworthy 

In the spring of 1928 I started to work for Mr. 
Pearse on the farm. My brother, Don, came out 
to Canada and worked for Mr. Bensen. I bought 
my first quarter of land NE 13~47-14-W2, 160 
acres of bush and sloughs, for $160 down pay- 
ment. This was quite an event as I wanted to 
farm. The winter of 28-29 Don and I worked for 
Fredricks at a Mistatim logging camp. 

In the spring of 1930 I worked for Mr. Ed 
Pearse and broke about 20 acres on my farm. I 
hired Garner Bensen and Dell Sproxton. With a 
little old John Deere, Garner and Dell spelled 
each other off. Dell came a little early and layed 
down in the furrow at the end of the field and 
went to sleep. Garner came along, whipped 
around at the end of the field and just about run 
over Dell. He had a very sudden awakening. 

The winter of 1929-30 I went with Mr. Ed 
Pearse with a bunch of horses to work for Pearse 
and Edworthy’s logging camp. In the spring I 
again worked for Mr. Pearse and cleared more 
land on NE 13-47-14-W2, and breaking through 
the summer and fall. 

The fall of 31 took off my first wheat crop of 
Garnet wheat. The price per bushel was 18 cents. 
So, back to the bush for the winter of 31-32 for 
Pearse and Edworthy at Bannock. Mr. Pearse, 
with a gang cut a road into a stand of spruce for 
five miles, They built a cook house, a house for 














the crew, office and a barn for the horses. They 
used all big black poplars for walls, ete. Board 
and tar paper roofs and walls all chinked with 
clay mixed with some chopped hay. The build- 
ings were snug and warm. While building we 
walked out from Bannock and back in the eve- 
nings. I finally got to falling and hauling logs to 
Bannock. I took my wage out in lumber as [had 
to build a house on the farm. My mother and 
brother Ted were coming out from England in 
the near future, 

In the spring and summer of 1932 I put in my 
crop, etc. After seeding (Bob Jackson also 
worked for Mr. Pearse and had done so for many 
years) Bob and I went over to my place to dig a 
basement. We each had a spade so we started to 
work. We figured 12 by 12 feet would be okay, as 
the house would be 24 by 24 feet. I don’t 
remember how long it took us. Then I hired Jake 
Luttervelt, as head carpenter, who did not take 
long to build, as I just had enough lumber for a 
shell. Two by fours showing all around ahd no 
ceiling lumber. To furnish the house I sent to 
Winnipeg to Gofinds Second Hand Store — just 
for the bare necessities. 

Mother and Ted came out in early fall. I'm 
afraid it was rather a shock. No running water, 
no gas or electric light, mosquitoes galore, six 
s from a store, however we survived. I had a 
00d big wood pile and boy did we ever burn it. I 
built a barn and chicken house out of poplar logs. 
T acquired a cow, few pigs, chickens and a team 
of horses. Don had worked the summer for Fred 
Head of New Osgoode. After threshing we were 
all together on the farm. 

The winter of 32-33 Ted started school at 
Silver Stream. Don stayed home and looked after 
things; building a log ice house, melting snow for 
the cows and pigs, trapping rabbits and making 
fur mitts. I again went to the bush for Pearse and 
Edworthy to pay off the lumber bill and make a 
few dollars. Mr. Ed Pearse was running the camp 
again out from Bannock. I had a good winter 
running the van, and keeping the books for Mr. 
Pearse. We had a good cook which is really 
important in a lumber camp of around 45 men. 
The cook’s name was Henry Bird (no relation). 
He used to say ‘*Who’s the best looking guy 
camp and why am I?” 

The spring of 33 I put in the crop on the farm 
and cleared and broke land. Times were rather 
tough. Don left for Flin Flon working on a dray 
for the summer and winter. 

‘The winter of 33-34 found things on the farm 

















real tough. In early fall Mother and Ted left for 
Flin Flon. Don had a job there. I stayed around 
and settled things up on the farm. I sold off what 
bit of stock we had and made arrangements for 
Gordon Pearse to rent the farm. I left for Flin 
Flon. 

Don had a team of horses and sleigh, we cut 
wood and sold it around town. We also sawed 
wood. We lived in a log house and were quite 
snug and warm. Mother called it Buckingham 
Palace. Ted worked in a store and took corre- 
spondence courses. Then, I got a job hauling fish 
from Lake Morond, north of Flin Flon. 1 
received $30 per month, 

I started working for Hudson Bay Mining and 
‘Smelting on March 29, 1935. I bought a lot and 
built a small house. I furnished it and rented it for 
awhile, In 1936 Don started on for H.B.M.S. 
working in the carpenters shop. Don took 
courses in carpentry and engineeri 

On Oct. 14, 1936 Peggy Pearse and I were 
married at Silver Stream School, after a six year 
courtship. We then went back to Flin Flon and 
into our wee house. I went back to the mine. On 
Sept. 22, 1937 our son Larry, was born. We 
enjoyed Flin Flon and a steady job meant a lot in 
those days. 

(On May 10, 1940 our second son, Gordon, was 
born. It looked like I would have some help on 
the farm later on. 1941 found me still working in 
the mine, seven days a week shift work. Copper 
and zinc were needed for the war effort. 

Thad two weeks holiday coming up so I went 
out to Vancouver. They were building a new 
shipyard on False Creek to build 10,000 ton 
freighters. The German’s were sinking them right 
and left in the North Atlantic. I applied and got a 
job. It was a wonderful change after seven years 
underground. In my spare time I looked around 
for a house. I purchased one and a half acres of 
land in Burnaby. 

Peggy sold the house in Flin Flon to my 
brother, Ted, shipping most of our furniture, etc. 
to Vancouver. Bundled up the two boys and I met 
her at the station in Vancouver. We really 
enjoyed our sojourn in British Columbia. I 
worked in the shipyard until 1945 when the war 
ended. This ended the shipyard, too. So we 
decided to return to Saskatchewan and farming. 
We just about lost it, but finally paid it off. We 
also had another son, Bruce, born May 31, 1945. 
So now we just had to farm. 

We sold the house in Burnaby and prepared 
for a trip to Saskatchewan. Buying a 1934 Ford 








two door car and a half dozen spare tires. New 
‘ones were hard to find. Bruce slept in a box on the 
back seat with Larry and Gordon. We went by 
way of the states and had good roads until we 
reached Saskatchewan, Some new road building 
was going on in the rain and mud. In September 
we finally got through to Tisdale and out to 
Frank Randalls hill. There all four wheels were 
plugged with mud. I phoned Gordon Pearse from 
Randalls and he came and pulled us to the Pearse 
home. At last, we were home to the land of Rape 
and Honey. 

Peggy and the boys stayed at the Pearse home 
for the winter. I went to Flin Flon and worked in 
the mines until spring. We rented a half section 
from Bob Hall and moved into the Hall house on 
the NEI¢-47-14-W2 in the spring of 1946, The 
other quarter was the Ready place on the 
NE23-47-14-W2. Earl Ready was then buying 
grain at Armley. 

We also bought a quarter from Bob Hall, the 
NW 13-47-14-W2 in the spring of 1946. Buying 
some second hand machinery, a Cockshutt 30, 
eight foot case disker and old drill from Mr. 
Lloyd, and some odd harrows. We started 10 
farm. We putin the crop and scrubbed and broke 
some land on NW 13-47-14-W2. We joined 
church activities and Connaught Fair Board. On 
‘Aug. 30, 1947 our daughter, Heather, was born. 
Peggy and I were very pleased to have a daughter 
at last. We were still living in the Hall house and 
farming, scrubbing and breaking land on the NE 
13-47-14-W2. 

1948 was much the same thing, right behind 
the eight ball. In 1949 we had a pond dug by Emil 
Moyen of Zenon Park and a basement dug on NE 
13-47-14-W2, We needed a house, as Jack Spillet 
was back from the war and he bought the Ready 
place and was also taking over the Hall farm. 

We worked through the fall and winter of 
49-50 building our house. We moved into the 
new house in the spring. We built a barn in the 
summer of 1950 to house our cows and pigs, etc. 
Up until 1954 we carried on much the same, In 
1954 we purchased another quarter of land the 
NW 22-47-14-W2 from Allan Randall. Formally 
owned by Frank Randall. 

I will have to back up a bit to 1942, My 
brother, Ted, joined the navy that year. In 1946 
he went to Father Murrays College at Wilcox and 
then spent a winter working at Whitehorse, 
N.W.T. He then entered the University of British 
Columbia winning a scholarship to the Sorbonne 
in Paris, France. Ted met and married a French 
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teacher in 1958. They moved to Vancouver, Ted 
back to U.B.C., Geneviere to teach at Simon 
Fraser University. Geneviere passed away in 
1972. Ted was at U.B.C. until he retired in 1982. 
He now lives in Vancouver. 

Don married Mattie Brandon in 1941. While 
working at Flin Flon, Don studied drafting and 
mechanical engineering. In 1950 Don and family 
left for West Africa with a United States mining 
company. They came back to the USA and into 
Quebec for the Asbestos Mining and Smelting in 
1954-55. My mother was living with Don and 
Mattie at this time and passed away in 1955. She 
buried at Dansville, Que. Don and Mattie had 
two sons and a daughter. Don continued working 
for the USA company in Per and Australia on 
two occasions. He is now retired and living at 
Iowa Hill near Colfax, California. 

We moved to Prince Albert, Sask. for the 
winter of 55-56. I worked for Len Houle and 
then for the Pool Construction Co. rebuilding 
the Burns Plant that was destroyed by fire. We 
returned to put in the crop and worked for the 
summer for the Pool. The boys looking after the 
summerfallow, etc. 

For the winter of 1956 the family moved into 
Tisdale. Larry and I left for Hinton, Alta. and 
worked in the pulpwood camp until spring. 

The years 1957 through to 1962 with nothing 
much doing, just plodding along. 

Larry married Vera Pellack in 1962 and 
worked in the winter for Sandy Stevenson, and 
for Fred Boxall two summers and Healey Con- 
struction later. 

In 1964 we bought the Cloke farm as Bill 
Cloke passed away that year. The winter of 1965 
Healey Const. cleared and piled 100 acres on the 
Cloke place. We moved the Cloke house down to 
the home place and renovated it. Larry and Vera 
lived there until their move to Alberta, (See His- 
tory below) 

‘On June 24, 1967, Heather married Ron Eade. 
(See Heather Eade history) 

Bruce married Donna Crawford on Dec. 27, 
1968. (see history below) 

‘On March, 3, 1973, Gordon married Mary 
Miller. (see history below) 

In 1983, Larry was remarried to Lee Deringer. 

1986 finds Peggy and I living in Tisdale. We 
are semi-retired and I curl, golf and farm a bit. 
‘Also I am head vacuumer on Friday mornings. 
All the best! And let us all thank the Lord for the 
many blessings we enjoy in this land of ours. 














DOUGLAS LAWRENCE BIRD 

1, Douglas Lawrence, was born to Doug and 
Peggy Bird of Silver Stream, Sept. 22, 1937 after 
they moved to Flin Flon, Man. where Dad 
worked for Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting. 
Co. 

‘My school life was spent in Silver Stream after 
we returned to the farm in 1945. My working life 
has been mainly in construction work and heavy 
equipment operation. I met and married Vera 
Pellack of Ridgedale in 1962. Three sons were 
born to us. Greg in 1963 in Arborfield, Sask., 
Danny in 1966 at Tisdale and Joe in 1971 at Fort 
‘McMurray, Alta. 

Kelowna, B.C. became home for five years 
after Vera and I went our separate ways in 1978. 
In Nipawin, Sask. on May 31, 1983 | married 
Leona Rose Deringer. We are now operating the 
Royal Hotel and living in Arborfield. 


DAVID GORDON BIRD 

1, David Gordon, was born May 10, 1940 in 
Flin Flon, Man. to Doug and Peggy Bird. 

‘Our family returned to Silver Stream and the 
farm in 1945 from Vancouver where Dad was 
employed in the shipyards during the war. I 
attended public school in Silver Stream and high 
school in Tisdale. 

‘My occupation has been and still is the car~ 
pentry trade which has allowed me fairly easy 
access to employment in various parts of the 
country, The longest sojourn being in Calgary 
from 1967 to 1975. While in Calgary I met Mary 
Jean Miller, formerly of Moosomin, Sask. We 
‘were married on March 3, 1973. We moved to this 
area two years later and are presently living 
Nipawin. 





BRUCE RICHARD BIRD 

1, Bruce Richard, was born May 31, 1945 in 
Vancouver. The son of Douglas Hill Bird and 
Margaret J. Bird formerly Margaret Mildred 
Josephine Pearse. 

Tam of English background and my wife, 
Donna Irene, formerly Donna Irene Crawford of 
Tisdale is of English and Irish ancestry 

Twas born just before the close of World War 
II in Vancouver as Dad was working at the 
shipyards building ships, his contribution to the 
wr effort. Never did remember British Colum- 
bia as we left when I was about six months old. I 
rode in a cardboard box in the back seat of an old 
Ford car between my two older brothers, Larry 
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LLtoR: Donna, Ryan and Tracy. Seated: Bruce Bird 


and Gordy, eight and five years older than me. 
was put between them to separate them from 
fighting! 

We moved in with Mom's mother, Gramma 
Pearse, for a time until Dad rented a farmstead 
just one and a half miles northeast of the old 
Pearse farm, the old Hall farm where I have my 
first memories. It seemed a very nice place with 
lawn grass established, low windows a child 
could look out and a big living room where my 
sister and I could run around and really build up 
speed 

We had neither power nor telephone, but we 
had a big old battery operated radio. Mom used 
to tune into the Proctor and Gamble show, 
maybe it was there I learned to dislike soap 
opera. 

As a kid there are always accidents and once 
‘we were loaded ready to go to church on a Sun— 
day morning I got my left hand caught in the 
hinge of the old Ford car. They used to latch at 
the front. A lot of screaming went on. All four 
fingers were flat and burst along the edges. I got 
to stay home from church that day. 

‘We moved to the present Bird homestead in 
1950 and I attended grades I to VIII at the Silver 
Stream school. 

We had the usual farm life with plenty of 
livestock around. We once had a Lab dog by the 
name of Pal, he was the same color as a hockey 
puck and about as smart. One time my brother 
and I were taking a load of grain to the Zenon 








Park elevator with tractor and wagon. I was 
holding Pal on the load and Gordy was driving 
the little Fordson. After two miles Pal settled 
down and I loosened my grip, then Pal took a 
jump for Gordy on the tractor. Well, he fell on 
the hitch, then under the load and we bumped 
over him. Boy, he wouldn’t come near us for two 
weeks after that. 

‘Seems like running over something got to bea 
joke with us. We saw plenty of Audie Murphy 
movies and thought we could be stunt men so my 
brother, Gordy, and I staged a tractor scene just, 
when Mom was watching. Gordy drove the trac~ 
tor over me as I layed on the ground with the 
wheels to either side of me. Poor mom came 
screeching out of the house and its funny what 
shock will do to a woman, her legs were so weak 
she had to hang onto the gate for support. Well, 
she gave Gordy such a shaking that its a wonder 
he still doesn’t have neck trouble. I never did get 
my turn to run over him. 

attended high school at T.U.C.S. in Tisdale 
starting in 1959, and was joined by my sister, 
Heather, two years later, till my four years were 
up in 1963. It was in T.U.C.S. that my sister met 
Donna Crawford, who would later become my 
wife. They became the best of friends. 

Thad a variety of jobs till I attended DeVry 
Technical Institute, Toronto in 1965-66, then 
moved to Calgary and Donna and I were married 
in 1968, 

‘Our son, Ryan Douglas, was born in Calgary, 
Feb., 1973 and Tracy Alana, later in Yorkton, 
Sask., April, 1976. I worked as a technician for 
Xerox of Canada for eight and a half years till we 
moved back to the old homestead in October of 
1980. Dad and Mom were just moving into their 
new home in Tisdale so the house on the farm was 
wide open. I worked in construction for the first 
couple of years while farming with dad. Then I 
laid down the hammer and nails to zero in more 
on an agriculture related career. 






ARTHUR BISHOP 
submitted by daughter Irene 

Dad was born in Cypress River, Man. and 
came to the Armley District in 1910. He home- 
steaded the SE 19-48-14 W2. In 1926 he sold the 
land to Alex Kingsley after his crop was frozen. 
He then moved to Ridgedale, Sask. where he was 
hailed out and that year Armley had a good crop. 
He was a good farmer but the weather was 
against him. From Ridgedale Dad moved to Car- 
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‘Arthur and Gertie Bishop in 1921 


rot River and farmed there. He had very hard 
conditions and sold out in 1947. 

He moved to Port Coquitlam, B.C. where he 
bought property. He worked at a concrete com- 
pany but did not like working for someone else so 
returned to Saskatchewan after a year. He 
bought a farm at White Clay and did fairly well. 

He retired to Nipawin, worked at Smith 
Hatcheries in the summer and a cement company 
in the winter for a couple of years. 

He and Gertie were married in 1921 and they 
had three children, Irene, Vera and Wallace, and 
five grandchildren. 

His last move was to Peace River, Alta. where 
he died in 1982 and is buried there. My mother isa 
resident of a Peace River nursing home. 





CHESTER CALVIN BISHOP 
submitted by Irene Pescoty 

Chester was born Oct. 13, 1892 at Cypress 
River, Man. In 1912 he applied for entry on SW 
30-48-14 W2 in the Armley district. He aban 
‘doned the same year as there was too much heavy 
scrub. He homesteaded SW 20-48-14 W2 in 1912 
and sold it to Alex Kingsley in 1926 

He apprenticed in Geraldton, Ont. and dur- 
ing the war years ascended to a journeyman 
machinist, a trade he worked at until he retired 

Chester was a traveller and roamer all his life. 
Just when his relatives became concerned about 
him he would show up, only to take off again in 
another direction. He wore out many a good car. 

He has one daughter, Dorothy, Mrs. Wilfred 
Ramsey, and three grandchildren, 

Chester was a Mason brother, member of 
‘Trinity Lodge #98, AF and AM, Vancouver anda 
Jongstanding member of the International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists and Aerospace Workers. 








Chester Bishop. 


He was a peace loving man who never carried 
tales or said a bad word about anyone. In his 
retirement years he spent the winters in Califor- 
nia and British Columbia was his home base. He 
died Nov. 28, 1973 in Penticton, B.C. and is 
buried in section Al-225-2, Masonic Cemetery, 
Burnaby, B.C. 


WILLIAM JOHN FLEMING BISHOP 

Mr. Bishop was born in 1886 and came to the 
area from Carp, Ont. He owned the SW 35-48-14 
W2 from 1927 to 1941. In the early 1940's he 
moved to Choiceland, Sask. and later he lived in 
White Fox, Sask. He was a bachelor. He died in 
1962 and is buried in Woodlawn Cemetery at 
Nipawin, Sask. George Whyte now farms his 
land. 


AMOS JOHN AND VIOLET 
BLACKALL 
submitted by G. Pearse 

Amos John Blackall was born in Twiford 
Birks, England, in 1895. He served in the British 
Army in the First World War. During those years 
he married Grace Caroline Violet French, origi 
nally from Dublin Ireland, She was born in 1896. 

In 1920 this couple immigrated to Saskatche— 
wan, settling on homestead NE 6-47-13-W2. 
‘They also purchased the NW 5-47-13-W2. Mrs. 
Blackall and her sister-in-law, Carrie Ready, 
were the district’s first war brides. 

On Dec. 10, 1920, their only daughter, Violet 
Ruth was born in Tisdale, Sask. Other children 
born to this marriage were, Phillip John, Surrey, 




















LL to R: Violet Blackall, Ruth Mennard and baby Lynn, Jack 


Blackall 





B.C.; Richard, Williams Lake, B.C. and Arthur, 
Kamloops, B.C. 

The Blackall children spent their first years in 
a small house on their parents’ homestead. They, 
in company with all rural people of the area, 
depended on wood for heat, the river or dugouts 
for water and the usual ice packed in saw-dust 
for refrigeration. The village of New Osgoode 
was their trading center and post office. The 
family was subjected, as were most farm people, 
to the deprivation and frustration of the depres~ 
sion years, further aggravated by the fact that the 
children, while still small, had to travel four miles 
to attend Silver Stream’ School, by pony cart, 
shanks mare, or toboggan as the season dictated 
School mates can remember the Blackall kids 
arriving at school half frozen. It was well they 
were survivors, hardy and healthy. 











In 1932 the family moved to the NE 14-47-14~ 
\W2, halving the distance to school. Leacross then 
became their delivery point and post office. 

In 1939 Ruth left to seek employment at the 
west coast. A brave venture indeed for a young 
lady of 18. In 1941 brother Phillip followed his 
sister to Vancouver as did Dick at a later date. 
Both joined the armed services from that point. 
Inthe fall of 1943, Mr. and Mrs. Blackall sold out 
and joined their children in Vancouver, as did the 
youngest boy Arthur. Jack remained in posses~ 
sion of his land for some years after. 

It is believed that Ruth worked in the Royal 
Columbian Hospital in New Westminster for a 
long period of time. While there she met and 
married Adrian Menard. Adrian fondly relates 
that they met at a dance. Certainly itis a pleasure 
to watch this couple dance to this day. 

Two daughters were born to Adrian and 
Ruth; Linda on January 20, 1944 and Judy, July 
30, 1948. Linda is married to Ken Mathie and 
Judy to Brian Neville. Adrian and Ruth now live 
in Prince George, B.C. Ruth works as a nurse's 
aid but intends to retire in December of 1986. 

Mrs. Blackall, Violet, passed away in the 
fifties, Jack in 1985. Both are buried in Valley 
View Gardens, Newton Surrey, B.C. In Silver 
Stream Mr. Blackall is remembered as a jolly, 
outgoing person with an abundance of Irish 
charm and a generous heart; truly an asset to any 
district. Jack, Mr. Blackall, was of a more con- 
servative nature, steady of pace and slow to 
anger. Certain of the district boys learned early 
that it was impossible to run away from him on 
Halloween night — or any other night as far as 
that goes. He could be heard gaining steadily; he 
didn’t run quietly in those army boots, just 
quickly. When he caught a culprit he would mut- 
ter in an English accent “three knots”. Then he 
actually did tie you in knots — three of them. By 
the time you extracted yourself, one emerged a 
sadder but a wiser boy. He was a good fellow. 

The district well remember the visits of the 
Blackall children. They were incurable egg 
gatherers. You must understand that this was in 
the pre Andy Smith Hatchery days and farm 
wives depended on broody hens to refurbish their 
flocks. Families were often dependent on the sale 
of dressed turkeys for Christmas money. Broody 
hens could be fooled into incubating turkey eges. 
They didn’t seem to know the difference. Neither 
did the Blackall kids! An egg was an egg and all 
eggs should be delivered to the matron in charge 
of the kitchen, condition not withstanding. 
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Now Mr. and Mrs. Blackall were considered 
good company and always welcome. True, cer 
tain precautionary measures were deemed pru- 
dent to protect the hen-house from ravishes of 
their youngsters. So when Mrs. Pete McRae 
noted the Blackalls coming via the window, she 
opened the back door and called, “Pete, the 
Blackall children are coming”’. A lot of preamble 
and explanation was never used or necessary at 
‘MoRae’s. Pete procured his hammer, kept handy 
for such emergencies, and nailed the hen-house 
doors and windows shut and proceeded about his 
yard chores. Apprehension led him back to the 
hen’s sanctuary. He was greeted by a strange 
sight; Ruthie, wiggling through the little side trap 
door, butt end first. It was no one moment 
exposure; it was a tight fit, hampered further by 
the fact that she was cradling in her skirt some 10 
turkey eggs that had been incubating for some 
two weeks. 

Finally free, she first noted, through her 
blonde curls, Pete’s number 12 boots. She looked 
up — way up — up his six foot four frame. How 
was Ruthie to know that Pete McRae was the 
original “Friendly Giant””? She gasped in fright 
and released her skirt hem. The ensuing omelet 
‘was not the usual color. Mr. McRae thought it 
about right for a pink angel food cake. 

Meanwhile Arthur, (Bunk for obvious rea~ 
sons) had proceeded to the kitchen. Experience 
had taught him that better things than eges were 
available there. Mrs. McRae understood chil- 
dren, why not? She had been a traveling art 
teacher in the northern States prior to her mar- 
riage. Bunk’s eye was on the familiar cookie jar. 
Mrs. McRae was far too patient for him. Cer- 
tainly he never found his openers in any Dorothy 
Dix publication: “Those things up in that jar, do 
you ever use them"? A good friend of mine said 
recently, “Arthur Blackall was hitched to a dif- 
ferent wagon”; I concur. 

Mrs. French, Mrs. Blackall’s mother, visited 
occasionally. A widow, she remarried a Mr. 
Reeves. After Mrs. (French) Reeves passing the 
Blackall family adopted him and he lived with 
them for some years at Silver Stream. He was a 
cabinet-maker, an old country craftsman. He 
was responsible for many wood working crea- 
tions in the district. One was the Silver Stream 
School sign. He presented medicine cabinets as 
wedding gifts to many of the district girls, 
wooden rocking chairs to a few district ladies and 
writing desks to a few special friends. He used 
only hand tools and the most primitive of wood 








for this work. Many wonder what he could have 
accomplished with the exotic woods and power 
tools of this generation 

His adopted family nick-named him “‘Bear"* 
because he discussed at length his life long ambi 
tion of hunting and bagging one of those ani 
mals. It is not believed that he ever did. Bears 
were scarce in the area in those days. Surely at a 
later date the honey producers of the district 
‘would have kept him perpetually employed at his 
ambition. 

Mr. Reeves returned to his native England 
shortly before the Second World War. Family 
and friends gradually lost contact with him. 

Richard Blackall married Ada on Nov. 15, 
1946, in Vancouver. Ada was born in Guernsy, 
Sask. They have two sons, Richard O'Brian and 
Dennis Bruce. 

Brian married Shelley Le Geyt from Calgary. 
‘They have two daughters, Stephanie and Brit- 
tany. Brian and family live in St. John, B.C. He 
is presently managing McElkanney and Associ- 
ates, a survey and engineering company of that 
city. 

Dennis married Janet Prest. They also have 
two daughters, Nicole and Haley. They live in 
Chilliwack, B.C. Dennis is a supervisor for B.C. 
‘Telephones. 

Dick, after moving to the west coast and 
following his discharge from the army, worked at 
construction for B.C. Telephones. Later he was, 
and still is employed by Canada Post. Ida, for 
many years was a Dept. Manager in a super 
market in William’s Lake. She and Dick cele~ 
brated their 40th wedding anniversary, Nov. 15, 
1986. Dick reports that their second honeymoon 
was just as sweet but a lot shorter than in 1946. 
Our Dick is quite the old romantic. 

‘Asa boy at Silver Stream, Dick spent a lot of 
time at the Pearse home. It was a lot shorter haul 
to school. He was always a great favorite of Mrs. 
Pearse’s, who always referred to him as “Dixie”. 
Gordon Pearse has always been proud to claim 
Dick as one of his proteges. 

Phillip Blackall was enterprising, even as a 
boy. With jobs scarce and opportunities few in 
the home area, he left for British Columbia in his 
youth to better his position. I do not remember 
that he ever returned to the scenes of his child- 
hood. I did see him once at Ruth and Adrian’s in 
Surrey. I met his wife whom he married overscas. 
Like his mother, she was a war bride — one great 
war removed! 

‘The names of their children escape my mem- 














ory. There is a good chance Phillip has the same 
problem as I understand there were 10 of them; all 
good looking judging from a photo in Mr. Black- 
all’s possession and undoubtedly, due to the 
influence of the maternal side of the famil 

Through the years Phillip was engaged in the 
logging industry; in auto wrecking and sales in 
the Caribou and he contracted the demolition of 
Duildings on a large scale in Vancouver, New 
Westminster area. I believe he and some family 
members are still so engaged. 

‘Arthur Blackall was and is engaged in the 
logging industry also. I believe at one time he 
owned and operated three logging trucks out of 
Kelowna, B.C. To my knowledge Arthur could 
handle these large units ably on the mountainous 
logging roads synonymous to that province; 
surely a far cry from the days of his youth when 
he managed to upset a load of wheat drawn by a 
team of horses on a straight prairie road. 

Many of his schoolmates will remember Art’s 
first Christmas tree concert and his stumbling, 
lisping rendition of: “I hate wose pants that 
mudder makes that weave me woom to grow”. 
As a lady recently reminiscing about Arthur 
stated: “Bunk Blackall was one that turned his 
own crank”. 

His wife’s name is Nina, Bud Mohr and 
believe they have three children. Regretfully 
Phillip and Arthur haven't kept us too well 
informed. 








ALBERT R. BLUHM 
as told by neighbors 

‘Ab Bluhm was born in Ontario. He worked in 
‘an iron bed factory in Ontario before coming to 
Saskatchewan. 

He farmed the NE 28-48-14 W2 from 1916 to 
1946. He used to tell that when he first came to 
the area he would stand on the seat of his buggy 
in order to keep dry when travelling north from 
his land. The horses had to swim at times. 

His name is mentioned in the Armley School 
minutes as one of the men who hauled supplies 
for the building of the school. 

In 1923 he was in an upstairs room of the 
Ridgedale Cafe and Hotel when a fire broke out. 
He and another man went down the stairs to get 
‘out and Ab had to break a window with his hand 
in order to get the door open. His hand was badly 
cut. He had another narrow escape on his farm. 
He was out in the field when the seat broke off his 
tractor and he fell under the plow. The tractor 
kept moving down the field and he was dragged 





along by the plow. A neighbour happened by and 
came to his rescue. He was badly bruised but not 
seriously hurt. 

He was a bachelor and frequently smoked a 
pipe with a curving stem. He spent a lot of time at 
Switzer’s. Grace Switzer did his canning, baking 
and washing for him. He was one of the first 
people in the district to own a car. 

When he sold his land he moved to 
Abbotsford, B.C. He had a stroke while living 
there and was in hospital for five or six years 
before he died. 


JOHN AND MARY BOAST 
submitted by Harry Martin and friends. 

I am going to attempt to write of several 
instances concerning the Boast family. lam hop- 
ing the readers will forgive me as to the accuracy 
of the dates. 

In the late twenties or early thirties, Mr. and 
Mrs. John Boast with their son Frank settled on 
the NW 24-48-15-W2 and also owned the NE 
23-48-1S-W2. There they continued to farm until 
1949 or 1950. 
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One spring, my father (Earnest Martin) 
became concerned as he had not seen any thing of 
the Boast family. It was spring breakup with the 
roads in poor condition and the creeks and river 
in flood stage. One morning my Dad took two 
empty flour bags and rode bareback into Armley. 
He first stopped at the post office where he filled 
one flour bag full of mail that had accumulated 
over the past month. He then proceeded to the 
store where he filled the other flour bag with 
what he thought would be basic groceries. He 
then rode to the Boast farm. 

Mr. and Mrs, Boast must have thought that 
my Dad was sent from heaven. That morning 
Mrs. Boast was in a foul mood, as her supply of 
tea had run out. Mr. Boast’s mood wasn’t much 
better as his supply of pipe tobacco was depleted. 
Fortunately my Dad had included a new supply 
of each in his visit to the store. My Dad told me 
later that Mrs. Boast had almost swamped him in 
freshly brewed tea and Mr. Boast almost asphyx- 
iated him with smoke from his pipe. 

In the fall of 1949, Dad had purchased a new 
model 21 Massey Harris Combine. That fall, 
Mrs. Boast hired Dad to combine their crop. Mr. 
Boast was extoling the merits of this shiny new 
combine. Of course he, with the company of his 
favorite pipe, had to oversee this harvesting 
operation. In the process of cleaning, filling and 
lighting of his pipe he accidently dropped some 
sparks into the stubble which caught on fire. Mr. 
Boast and Dad put out the fire. My Dad then 
turned to Mr. Boast and stated, “John Boast if 
you don’t throw that old pipe away, we won’t 
need this shiny new combine.”” 

One time while John and Frank were out on 
the hayrack a thunderstorm came up. A lightning 
bolt killed both the horses and knocked both men 
off the rack onto the ground. Mrs. Boast was 
washing her hands in the house at the time and 
the bar of soap was knocked from her hands by 
the bolt 

One neighbor remembers that Mr. Boast, 
who was bald-headed, never wore a hat. In any 
type of weather, even if it was 40 below you 
would see him going by with no hat on and his 
horses running at a dead gallop. 

Frank died quite young. 

believe that it was the fall of 1949 or 1950 the 
Boasts had a farm sale and moved to White 
Rock, B.C. They lived out their retirement years 
there. Both are now dead. Mr. Boast was around 
100 years of age when he died. 





















































PHILIP FLEMING BOKENHAM 
submitted by neighbours 

Philip was born in England in 1875. He came 
to Canada and filed on NE 18-48-14 W2 on Sept. 
9, 1913, receiving his patent May 10, 1919. He 
enlisted in Princess Patricia Canadian Light 
Infantry and spent 1914-1918 overseas. He was 
buried in the trenches and had a nose injury 
sustained when he was being rescued. This left 
him with a speech impediment. He returned to 
‘Canada and farmed his land with horses. He built 
a frame house 14 by 30, a stable 20 by 30, a 
granary and a hen house, so he could have a 
mixed farm. He was said to be a good farmer 
with a special knowledge of the soil, once grow- 
ing 60 bushels per acre of wheat. During the 
flood of 1921 he had to move his chickens to the 
barn roof to keep them above water. On Aug. 2, 
1921 he applied, through the Soldier Settlement 
Board, for land on higher ground, the NE 
13-48-14 W2. He moved his buildings there and 
received his patent Jan. 16, 1925, 

In the late 20's Phil moved to the hamlet of 
Armley and lived in a small house south of Bill 


LL to R: Adeline Schemenauer, Phil Bokenham, Belle 
McCullough. 





Oliver's. In about 1929 he began operating a beer 
and wine store on main street. He had living 
quarters in the rear of the store and became 
secretary of the Board of Trade as well. In 
‘August of 1937 his home and business were 
destroyed by a fire and the secretary books were 
burnt as well. He rebuilt a small house on the 
same site and for a time read power meters in 
town. 

‘When his health failed he is reported to have 
gone to a Veteran’s home in Indian Head for a 
short time. However he was not happy there and 
returned to this area, spending a good deal of his 
last years in Tisdale Hospital. He was able to 
come and go freely and was among his friends 
Phil never married. 

He passed away in the hospital on Sept. 14, 
1944 and is buried in Tisdale Cemetery. 


H. PIERRE LOUIS BON BERNARD 
by Margaret Bowie 

My Dad was born in Switzerland in 1872. His 
family moved to England when he was six 
months old and he was educated there. He came 
to Canada in 1902 and homesteaded north east of 
Borden, Sask. 

My Mother came out from England to vist a 
doctor and his wife who were friends in England. 
Dr. Henderson had started a practice in Borden 
about 1908 and had opened a small hospital there 
about 1910. She met Dad and they were married in 
‘April 1910. They moved into the town of Borden 
where Dad bought grain. I believe his first ele- 
vator was the “Province” but it was later taken 
cover by the Pool. He remained there except for 
‘one year spent at Fairmount when the Borden 
elevator underwent an extensive repair program. 
On Nov. Il, 1926, the family moved to Tisdale. 
Because I was ready for high school, the family 
lived in Tisdale and Dad came to Armley to 
‘operate the Saskatchewan Wheat Pool elevator. 
He stayed at Armley during the week, sleeping in 
the elevator office, and would catch a tide or 
travel by train to Tisdale each week end. He 
continued at Armley for the remainder of 1926 
and 1927. Then he bought grain at Pontrilas and 
Arborfield with the family remaining in Tisdale. 

‘When he became very ill with neuritis in his 
hip, he had to quit the elevator after spending 30 
years at that occupation. He spent a year of 
immobility, and when he was able to return to 
work he secured employment with the Liquor 
Board in Tisdale. 











‘Bon Bernard in front of the wagon box used as tomporary 
lodging in Saskatoon in 1902, 


He and Mother moved to Saskatoon in 1934, 
Dad passed away in 1957 at the age of 85. 

Mother spent a time in the Canadian Institute 
for the Blind before she moved to the Sherbrooke 
‘Nursing Home in Saskatoon. She passed away in 
1976 at the age of 98, Both are buried in Borden 
Cemetery. 

‘There was a family of four, a daughter Mar— 
garet and three sons Louis, Douglas and Brian 
Brian is retired and living in Calgary. Louis and 
Douglas are both deceased. I married Murray 
Bowie and we have two boys and a girl. We now 
have seven grandchildren and all our families live 
in Saskatoon. 


EVE BOND 

I came to Waterfield School in 1923 from 
England where I had trained as a teacher at St. 
Katherine's College in London. 1 arrived by 
buggy from Riverstone, three miles from 
Ridgedale, end of steel in those days. 

While at Waterfield, 1 boarded with the 
Sproxton family. They lived in a weathered 
frame house. I had a very small bedroom 
upstairs. 

Thad all grades from I to XIII, approximately 
30 students. They loved to sing and one student 
could play the old organ quite well. They came to 
school on horseback and brought their lunches in 
lard pails. I walked to school with the Sproxton 
children, 

Entertainments and activities for myself and 
students consisted of singing, dancing, and phys- 
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ical exercises. In the evenings, dances, box 
socials, etc. 

T contracted general blood poisoning from 
drinking water from the school well. The trustees 
did not inform me that the water was polluted. 
The children brought their water from home. 
One day I collapsed in school and the older 
children got help. Mr. Sproxton went on horse- 
back to find Dr. Mackay of Tisdale who was a 
few miles away at that time. I was seriously ill 
with a high fever and was ill for several months. I 
arranged with Dr. Harrison, the School Inspec 
tor to go to the school with the School Nurse, 
Miss Rae Chittick. Samples of the water were 
taken and sent to the Pathology Lab in Regina 
for testing. They proved to be unfit for human 
consumption! For this the Trustees fired me. So 
my memories of teaching at Waterfield are very 
unhappy. I liked the students but I still think the 
Trustees were very remiss in failing to inform me 
about the deplorable condition of the school 
well. I recall that the Sproxton family were very 
kind to me. 

I am now 82 years old and crippled with 
osteo-arthritis. 

Foot note: After leaving Waterfield, Miss 
Bond became employed at Camp Lake School 
District near Debden, Sask. where she stayed till 
another bout with blood poisoning. She returned 
to England to recuperate and then got her first 
experience working with handicapped children. 

While in England, she spotted an ad for a 
teacher in Canada. Although her friends and 
family couldn’t understand her interest after her 
experiences, she applied and was accepted in 
Carrot River, Sask. as a grade I teacher. 

She arrived in Quebec City, and drove to 
Saskatchewan in the car she had brought with her 
from England. Her first trip had been by train 

She taught in Carrot River until 1957, at 
which time she became employed at the John 
Dolan School in Saskatoon, Sask. She worked 
with handicapped people until her enforced 
retirement. As she states, “In Saskatchewan they 
say if you are 65 you're dead from the head up” 
She approached the principal and was able to stay 
as a tutor and was able to start a girl guide 
program for the handicapped. 














LAURA (FLETCHER) BOOTH 

Iwas born in the district of Sylvania on Oct, 
17, 1911, the eldest daughter of Fred and Ada 
Fletcher. We moved to Tisdale in the spring of 








1919. Here my father and uncle operated the 
Fletcher Bros. Blacksmith Shop. 

T completed my public and high school edu- 
cation in Tisdale. In 1930-31 I attended the Sas- 
katchewan Normal School and graduated with a 
First Class Teaching Certificate. 

I was privileged to become the teacher of 
Manlius School during 1932-33, which were the 
“Depression Years’. My class was 52 students 
and eight grades in public school and grades IX 
and X under correspondence courses. After 
school closed I assisted one student with two 
subjects in grade IX and XI. 

My salary was $720 yearly or $72 monthly for 
10 months. This was very strictly budgeted. I paid 
$50 monthly to the Bank of Nova Scotia, Tisdale 
on a loan for my education. I paid $15 monthly 
for my board and room at the Claytom home. I 
had $7 per month left and usually saved most of 
it 








I walked one and a half miles to school. In the 
winter months I drove the old ‘School Pony” 
hitched to a toboggan. This was a new experience 
for me. The Sisson girls ably assisted me with this 
project. My horsemanship soon improved and I 
was able to drive to Ridgedale on Saturdays, a 
distance of about six miles. 





Laura Booth and Margaret Clayton. 








1 visited the homes of the majority of my 
students. The great hospitality and kindness of 
everyone in the district is still such a fond mem- 
ory. I will always remember the Richards, 
McCulloughs, Sissons, Morgans, Staples, 
Wassills, Hunters, Dufords, Hollingsheads and 
the Wallis families. 

Things that I will never forget are; the Christ- 
mas concerts, ball games, 500” card games, 
trying to ride horse back to school in the spring 
and skating on the pond at the Staples home. 

How the years go by and time does change 
many things. Since then I was married, widowed 
and raised one son. He and his lovely wife reside 
in Saskatoon with their family of three boys. 

In 1941, I became the first bookkeeper for 
Beeland Co-op in Tisdale. I was their office 
‘manager and accountant for 35/2 years, retiring 
on Dec. 31, 1976. 

Lam enjoying a happy and quiet retirement in 
my home at 919-95th Ave. in Tisdale. I have a 
few hobbies and spend time travelling. I do enjoy 
seeing several of the students that I taught at 
Manlius so many years ago. I have followed their 
careers with great interest. 

Reminiscing, I often think of what a good life 
we had in those very hard years. The country 
schools were the center of activity in rural life. 








LEONA EDNA (CLARK) BORLEY 
submitted by her daughter Lois 

My mother was born at Little Current, Ont. 
on Manitoulan Islands. Tragedy struck when her 
mother passed away suddenly at the age of 36. 
‘Mom was 16 at the time. 

She came with her brother Charlton and sister 
Blanche to live with Grandma Schiltroth at 
Waterfield. She was vivacious, beautiful and 
‘outgoing. My father met her at a dance in North 
Star Hall (Carlea). It was love at first sight. My 
dad was farming in the Old Willow Flat Country, 
which later became the Free State District. They 
were married in April of 1919. It is almost incon 
ceivable the hardships they endured. They had 
five children with only a mid-wife in attendance. 
They lost their first eight crops to frost. They 
struggled with a land drainage problem, forest 
fires, bitterly cold winters, breaking the land with 
breaking plow and horses, and a host of prob- 
lems that did not dim their indomitable spirits. 

Mom was charter member in the Carlea 
Ladies Club and later of the Free State Ladies 
Club. She was always deeply involved in what~ 














ever cause she felt was worthy, i.e. The United 
Church Women and The Rebekah Lodge. 

She was endowed with a beautiful singing 
voice, and so was my father. I remember them 
singing ‘‘Scrubby Land”, “Oh Danny Boy’, 
“The Old Rugged Cross’” and many others. 

Although our home was not blessed with 
modern conveniences we know today, it was a 
home of love, warmth and caring. My dad, Louis 
James Borley, passed away in 1951. My parents 
were living in Aylsham at the time. Later mother 
moved to Nipawin because it was more central to 
her children and grandchildren. In 1976 she came 
to live at Pasquia Special Care Home in Carrot 
River. Her health declined; she passed away Nov 
18, 1985. She left (0 mourn three children, two 
daughters-in-law, her grandchildren and great 
grandchildren. Her family were: 

Lois Viola Button — Carrot River (Sylvia, 
Shelly, Shayne). 

Helen Edna Duke — Toronto (Sandra, Barry, 
‘Wayne, Patty). 

Gordon Ray — Flin Flon, Man. (Louise, 
Kathy). 

Ruby Borley — Toronto (Sharon, Janice, 
Leigh Anne). 

Florence Johnson — Prince Albert (Blaine, 
Curtis). Her sons Keith (1972) and Chester (1974) 
are deceased. 


RUDOLPH BOSSHARD 
as told by neighbors 

Rudolph (Ruedi) was born in Switzerland. He 
came to Canada with his friend Ernie Wyss when 
he was 19, He worked in various places across 
Canada. From 1929 to 1933 he farmed the NE 
14-48-14 W2 which was near where Ernie Wyss 
had settled 

He used to get grain crushed at Gordon Man- 
ton’s. He was the only man who could pack his 
‘wagon load of grain back into the wagon once it 
had been crushed. He would start packing it 
down with his feet as soon as the wagon was 
being reloaded. 

Mr. Bosshard moved to the Garrick, Sask, 
area where he died in 1977, shortly before he was 
to leave for a visit to Switzerland. 


EDMUND AND CLARA BOURGEOIS 
AND MARSONETTE FAMILY 
submitted by Velma and Harold 

In 1928 Edmund Bourgeois bought a half 
section SW35 and NW 26-47-15-W2 which was 
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Marsonette Family. L to R: Velma Loskot, Harold Mar- 
ssonette, Rose Kennedy. Seated: Clara Bourgeois. 


mostly bush. He worked all day and into the 
night with an axe and grub-hoe to prepare the 
land for the breaking plough which was pulled by 
four old faithful work horses. 

The Marsonette family came from Brooks, 
Minnesota, USA to Cudworth, in 1921, In 
1929 my mother, a widow, my dad passing away 
in 1925, came from Cudworth along with her 
family of four; Elmer, Harold, Velma and Rose, 
to keep house for her cousin Edmund. As there 
were no roads leading to or away from the new 
home, our mother obtained permission from 
Walter Badger for us to cross through his place to 
attend school at Manlius. Our school-team was a 
pair of old retired work horses. As we had to 
cross the Badger farm-yard where we had to 
‘open and close three gates, often Mr. Badger 
would be doing chores as we would pass through. 
Sometimes when he knew we could afford the 
time, just as we got the old team moving he would 
call ““whoa’”. Our old team being 29 and 31 years 
of age liked the sound of “‘whoa’” much better 
than ‘“Giddup” so they always obeyed this com- 
mand very willingly. Our problem, then was to 
get them motivated once more to move ahead. He 
enjoyed teasing and we carried the sound of his 
merry laugh with us until we reached the main 
road. 

Elmer, the eldest of us four had completed 
public school prior to us coming to the district so 
he worked for local farmers and helped around 
home. He loved music and could play thost 
instruments. During the early thirties, he along 
with other local musicians provided music, free 
of charge for the hard time dances held in the 
Armley Hall, As he moved out of his teens he 

















CClara (Marsonette) Bour~ | 
‘geois on her 80th birthday. 


drove a truck for Imperial Oil hauling farm fuel 
‘out of Regina to Aylsham. For a period of time 
he drove a Taxi cab in Prince Albert. 

Harold, after his school years worked for 
local farmers until he could afford to buy enough 
machinery to rent land in the Waterfield district 
Then later, he bought a half section adjacent to 
the home place. Due to poor health they sold 
their farm and retired in Nipawin. Three chil- 
dren, Hope, Darlene and Robert were born to 
them. 

Velma married Elgin Kennedy in 1940 and 
they made their home in Ridgedale~Leacross di 
trict. Elgin passed away in 1961 and Velma remar- 
ried in 1967 and lives in Lafleche, Sask. where she 
and her husband retired from the farm. There are 
five Kennedy off-spring: Morris, Donald, Den- 
nis, Gary and Theresa. 

‘Rose see Ford Kennedy history. 

After the family were all grown up Mother 
and Edmund married, They spent most of their 
winters in the States returning in the spring to 
farm until 1960 when Ed passed away. Mother 
continued to live on the farm until 1980. Now at 
93 years of age she lives alone in Nipawin, does 
all her own housework, cooking and even can- 
ning. She enjoys travelling to visit with her rela~ 
tives. 











ARCHIE AND EMMA BOURNE 
submitted by Dagmar King and Harry Bourne 

‘A couple of genuine pioneers were Archie and 
Emma Bourne, who migrated from the USA in 
1907, 

‘Archie was a Texan, of Irish and French 
descent, Emma from Oklahoma, of Scottish par~ 
ents. They met in Texas, were married in 1903 and 
moved to Springfield, Illinois where their first 
son Ralph was born in 1905. 














L to Ri: Sylvia, Harry, Donal, Altreda and Ralph Bourne, 
1969. 


Archie was of an adventurous nature, and 
Emma the ‘whither thou goest’ type, so the next 
move was in 1907 to work on a large farm in the 
Elm Creek District, near Winnipeg, where 
daughter, Dagmar was born. In 1909 they decided 
to go further into the wildnerness and moved to 
Ruby Lake, Sask., where Archie worked at a 
sawmill. 

‘After two years they moved into what is now 
the Connaught Municipality, to file on a home 
stead in the Auto Road District on the present 
Jack York home quarter. Here, sons Joe and Leo 
were born in 1912 and 1914 respectively. It took all 
summer to get established in the most fundamen- 
tal way, erecting log buildings and preparing for 
the severe winter ahead. Archie cleared and 
broke the necessary small acreage required, to 
‘Prove Up’ on his homestead, using oxen and a 
walking plow. 

Archie and Emma grew to be very successful 
people, learning to take advantage of the things 
nature had to offer. Wild game was in abundance 
and as Archie possessed the only heavy rifle in the 
region, neighbors soon learned that they could 
depend on him to gladly provide fresh meat 
whenever needed. Archie loved the outdoor life. 
He also loved animals, but felt that the Creator 
had provided them for the use and support of 
mankind. Fur bearing animals were everywhere, 
so Archie made an annual harvest of pelts which 
provided income for necessities and a few lux- 
tries. Emma was a competent seamstress and 
fashioned much of the clothing her family 
required, and often sewed for others on the 
Singer that she brought from Illinois. No money 





‘was ever exchanged between these neighbors for 
good turns performed . . . Probably a foregone 
conclusion that ‘money was an item that went 
only to the store’. 

In 1915 this family of six moved three and a 
half miles south to land rented from Allan 
Gould. Three years later they bought land east 
across the road from Edward Moore where son, 
Frank was born in 1919. 

‘The Auto Road district was being settled by 
immigrants, mainly from the British Isles. It was 
the usual type of unimproved area, mere trails for 
roads, through bush and around sloughs, con- 
necting the homesteads. Few people had animals 
other than oxen, 

As time passed, a school was needed. A ‘little 
white schoolhouse” was erected, named Auto 
Road (later Leacross). It was a red letter day for 
the Bourne children when they finally ‘went to 
school’ with Dorothy Russell for the teacher 
School was in session from early spring until 
Christmas only, as distances were too great for 
small children to walk, also these children were 
sometimes too poorly clad to withstand Sas- 
katchewan winters. The new school was @ mec 
ing place for the few social events enjoyed. 
People were glad to meet neighbors there, to take 
care of local business and to just meet with as 
many as possible and share family news, new 
ideas, ete. 

In the early 1920s, the CNR extended their 
line from Melfort north and the town of 
Ridgedale came into being, shortening the grain 
haul which had been to Tisdale. In 1924, the CPR 
extended their line from Tisdale to Nipawin, 
crossing the Bourne farm and now providing & 
‘much nearer market for grain, 

The five children aged Il to 25 were left moth— 
crless in 1930 when Emma died. . 

‘After two years without woman in the 
house, Archie advertised for a housekeeper. This 
ad was answered by Emley Moses, a widow from 
Kerrobert who brought the three youngest of her 
five children; Ada, Harry and Charlotte to the 
district. (Alfreda and Syivia had already flown 
the nest.) 

Time passed, the kids grew up and each did 
their own thing. Two Bourne kids and one Moses 
remained in the area. Dagmar married Jack 
King, a farmer from the Ridgedale district (where 
she still resides in good health and spirits). Ralph 
married Alfreda Moses, a school teacher and 
remained in the Leacross area, 

Meanwhile Emley Moses left the district and 
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Archie married Dora Hankins, a widow from 
Valparaiso district in 1945. A couple years later, 
Archie and Dora bought the Jack Davidson 
quarter (a half mile north) and moved there 
where they lived happily until their deaths in 
1964. 

Ralph and Freda continued to live in the 
original yard where Donald, Harry and Sylvia 
were born in 36, 39 and 44. Ralph farmed the 
Bourne land in the summer but moved the family 
to the bush in the winter where he worked with a 
sawmill as a skidder (horse) and later was a 
private trucker. He subsidized his income further 
by travelling to area farms with his grain cleaner 
and doing custom work. 

In 1948 the family moved to Ridgedale so the 
children would have a better chance to go to 
school. Ralph operated the farm from there until 
about 1955. About this time Freda obtained a 
teaching position in the Waterfield District and 
boarded with John Hayward family. A couple of 
years later the family moved from Ridgedale to 
the Silver Stream District where Freda continued 
to teach and Ralph farmed from there. During 
this time interval Donald moved to Ontario for 
employment (he now resides at Wallaceberg), 
Harry did likewise but returned to attend Sas- 
katchewan Teachers’ College a year later and 
Sylvia continued to attend school locally. 

Ralph’s favorite leisure pastimes were having 
‘a couple’ with the boys and playing his beloved 
violin. At times he even allowed himself to be 
talked into playing for local dances. At the same 
time he occasionally allowed himself to be drae- 
ged by Freda to the square dances in the area. 

In the meantime Ralph and Freda moved 
back to Ridgedale. Ralph continued to farm his 
land until 1974, when he sold his four and one 
half quarters to the Reese family. The two of 
them enjoyed retirement for about five years or 
until Ralph’s death in 1979. 

‘At the present time two of the Bourne family 
are alive — Dagmar of Ridgedale and Joe of 
Prince Albert. Also, all of the Moses family are 
alive — Alfreda and Sylvia of Nipawin, Harry of 
London, Ada of Ottawa and Charlotte of 
Estevan. 











HARRY AND EVELYN BOURNE 
submitted by Harry 

Harry Bourne, son of Freda and Ralph 
Bourne, grandson of Archie, moved into the 
Armley District in June, 1970. At this time the 
Bourne family became proprietors of the Armley 








Hotel and Grocery which they purchased from its 
Iong-time owner, Alex Rospad. The family con 
sisted of wife, Evelyn, of Ponoka, Alta., Corinne 
(1967) and Brent (1968) born in Tisdale, Sask. 

‘The summer was spent with Evelyn running 
the store, looking after the young family and 
keeping track of the books. Harry operated the 
beer parlor, one of the last five in the province. 
At the same time this ‘man’s drinking place” 
had to be renovated to allow the vote to take 
place to allow women entry rights. 

The old kitchen (which had been the ladies 
beverage room for many years) was made into a 
beverage room, the large lobby made into kitchen 
and the storage area on east end made into “his 
and hers”” washrooms. A small mobile home was 
added to the north for living quarters for the 
family. 

Renovations complete, red tape rolled up — 
vote of the district people, finally made it legal 
for mixed drinking in the hamlet in late October. 

For three years this proprietorship continued 
with Harry continuing to teach school in Tisdale 
and operating the bar at night. Evelyn and the 
kids ran the store. Pretty young girls from the 
community and area were hired to assist with 
operations during the day and some weekends. 

In the fall of 1973 the Yorks purchased the 
business and Harry, Evelyn, Corinne and Brent 
moved to an acreage three miles east of Tisdale 
where they still reside. 

















WILLET AND IRIS (PEARSE) 
BOWERMAN 
submitted by Gar Bowerman 

My mother, Iris Martha Pearse, came from 
St. Thomas, Ont. in 1907 with her parents, Ned 
and Margaret Pearse, brothers, Frank and Ted, 
and sister, Queenie, to the Silver Stream area. 
While enroute west Mother celebrated her 10th 
birthday. Mother has related many times how 
rough and hard things were. To survive was the 
name of the game. 

‘The Pearse home was a haven where all were 
dearly loved. Having lived near the river they all 
had the opportunity to learn to skate and swim 
which many a story could be told of the good and 
bad. 

I stayed with my grandparents, the Ned 
Pearse’s, a lot. I was fortunate to have and know 
grandparents on both sides of the family. 

Mother's Uncle Art and Aunt Maria Juiles 
came from Ontario to visit the western cousins, 











the Pearse clan, We were all fond of their visit 
and looked forward to gifts they brought. On one 
of these occasions Iris, who was about 16, 
returned to Ontario with the relatives to learn the 
trade of dress-making and millinery work. After 
some months she became very homesick for the 
family out west and so returned home. 

Dances and card games were looked forward 
to on Saturday nights. A must was church on 
Sunday no matter what hour you got in. Grand- 
dad Pearse was a God-fearing man and brought 
the family up as such. 

Mother used to box with her brothers at 
home. Apparently, she brought the gloves with 
her when she got married. I remember her chal- 
lenging me to a dual one day. I thought to myself 
“Mother, Idon’t want to hurt you’? before I even 
finished thinking that, my little head went spin- 
ning. 

Mother had many boyfriends but none as 
handsome and dashing as Lit Bowerman. So in 
1919 Iris Martha Pearse and Willet Ferris Bower- 
man were married in Prince Albert, Sask. 

The first winter was spent in the lumber camp 
at Peesane which was a very thriving place at that 
time. 

In 1920 my Dad and Mother moved to the 
Florentine District to NE 4-46-14-W2. This is 
where they spent the next SI years. 

Some of their early neighbors were the Dykes, 
Louis and Grace Wingi, Bert Spears, Bob Scotts, 
Charlie Salisbury’s and Pete Fergusons. 

I remember Mother saying she didn’t dare go 
picking wild fruit unless Lit was nearby; many 
wild animals especially bears were prevalent. The 
task of clearing the land of poplar trees was with 
the axe and saw. Breaking was done with Mogul 
and Titan engine. The wheels were red from the 
raspberries. 

1 (Gar) was born in 1920 and named George 
Garfield and for five years was the boss. Now I 
don’t for one minute believe I was spoiled as 
some of my uncles thought; but you can’t have it 
all your own way forever. My sister, Gloria Iris, 
was born in 1925. It did change things some 
especially when my brother, Willet Dorland, 
arrived the following year in 1926. 

‘Mother's dress-making trade came in handy 
— she could make one’s clothes regardless and 
come out looking like new. This ability was also 
used in sewing for district friends. Knitting and 
crotcheting were done in the evenings. She loved 
to quilt and during the second war she belonged 
to the Florentine Homemakers’ Club and hardly 











ever missed a quilting ‘*bee’’. She was an ardent 
worker towards the Farm Girls Club. In those 
days you didn’t get paid to show someone how to 
knit. Church, social evenings and Christmas 
concerts were given top priority. 

Both sides of Mother and Dad’s families were 
musical. My uncles, the Bowerman Brothers, 
sang and played many instruments. I remember 
the harmony and have wished many times that 
they had tape recorders then. How I'd love to 
hear it again. I recall my Dad singing while light- 
ing the woodstove in the mornings. My wife, 
Hazel, I’m sure wonders why I didn’t inherit 
some of that. 

One time the family had gone to the show in 
Tisdale. On the way home the car stopped. Dad 
tried and tried to get it to go and stopped before 
he ran the battery down. Another car came along 
and the driver said “You're in luck we have a 
mechanic here””. So Dad got out from behind the 
wheel and let the so-called mechanic in. Err-err 
went the starter. Err-err until there was no more 
err-err. Then he said '*Your right it won't start” 
and away they went. I can imagine what my Dad 
said then. 

Our farm had all the animals that were 
required to make a living, with everyone suitably 
named. Every so often they were renamed when 
they broke out of the pasture fence. 

Like most of the other families we had a 
caboose for winter driving equipped with a wood 
heater, etc. I remember one time after driving 10 
miles to Tisdale and when we stopped the horses 
the door fell on the ground. I had the horses well 
trained to go on their own when Willet or I went 
girling. 

Dad was a blacksmith and welder. He loved 
to work with iron and welcomed a neighbor who 
came along with something to, be fixed. Dad 
knew how to straighten a piece of iron. Just one 
hit on the right spot did it. He often said “Man 
made it, anyone should be able to fix it”. It 
wasn’t until the last war that engines were the 
main power and horses were released from land 
work. 

We kept ‘Old Tim’? horse around to do the 
yard and garden but he proved to be a disaster as 
Mother and Hazel could relate. He chose to walk 
on the seeded row regardless of how he was 
driven. To whip him proved fruitless as it didn’t 
penetrate his thick hide. 

Iwas in the Armed Forces for four years. No 
land was available to buy or rent when I got 
home, so I went into the shovel and trucking 








business. Why I didn’ smarten up I'll never 
know. Today transports and truckers just pull up 
toa bin and the farmers load it. I’m sure, as Jerry 
Cooke the school teacher fresh from England 
said; ‘He'd make a good grave digger by 
spring”. 

I married my school day girlfriend, Hazel 
Wright, and for years lived across from my par- 
ents until 1957 when we moved to the Wes 
‘Thomas farm and still reside there. I used to play 
the guitar and sing and yodel. Hazel claims this is 
what she fell for. I’m glad I had something that 
attracted her. We had two boys and one girl; 
Garry, Judy and Dennis. 

My sister Gloria’s abilities leaned toward 
nursing and caring for the sick which she did for 
many years. Being an attractive girl, she had 
many admirers which made it difficult to choose 
which one. I recall her saying as she looked them 
over ‘Not bad, not bad’. She finally decided to 
wait for her sweetheart, Earl Fields, who served 
in the Armed Forces and now was convalescing in 
the San in Prince Albert. After their marriage 
they were Post Master and Mistress for some 
years at Clashmoor, Sask. Earl worked at various 
‘Co-ops and they are now retired and live in 
Salmon Arm, B.C. They had three sons; Ross, 
‘Trevor and Benjamin. 

My brother, Willet, played hard and worked 
hard. As a child he loved to dig holes with the 
shovel and play many a friend out before the day 
was over. He loved children and dogs. He worked 
for E. Morton and Cyril Phillips road grading 
where he ran a “‘cat””. Most winters found him 
skidding logs in the bush for Ed LeBlanc. He 
married Charlotte Musselman and they farmed 
north of Peesane on the SW 1-46-12-W2. They 
had two girls and one boy; Joanne, Melanie and 
Lee. Willet passed away in 1981 

Dad passed away in 1971 in Nipawin at the 
Pine View Lodge. Mother lived on the home 
place until 1977 when she moved into the McKay 

Towers in Tisdale. She resided there until August 
of 1986, She now lives at the Arborfield Care 
Lodge. 

Iris has nine grandchildren and 17 great 

grandchildren. 











WILLIAM EDWARD BOXALL 
FAMILY 
submitted by daughter Joyce 

My paternal great-grandparents were born in 
Devonshire, England and came by boat to Can- 











‘Standing L to A: Henry, Jean, Joyce, Bud, Marlene, Loi, 
Doreen, Jack. Seated: Wiliam, Joan and Sarah Boxall, 1950, 


ada from Plymouth, England. They arrived in 
London, Ont. in the mid 1800’s. My grandfather, 
Henry John Boxall, was born in Woodstock, 
Ont. on April Il, 1867. My grandmother, Mary 
Grace Pearse, was born in Delaware, Ont. on 
Jan. 31, 1873. They were martied in Burks Falls, 
‘Ont. in 1889. My dad, William Edward Boxall, 
was born in Emsdale, Ont. on Jan. 16, 1897, the 
fifth of 13 children. They were engaged in lum 
bering and mixed farming in the Parry Sound 
area where it is reported even a gopher would 
starve to death and a quote by a newcomer was 
“How can I sow or reap on these crags? Where 
can I even coax a scanty pasture for the hardiest 
sheep”? It was very difficult to eke out a meagre 
living. Meanwhile, the headlines in all the papers 
read, Go West Young Man, Go West and get 160 
acres of the best soil in Canada for only S10. 
Saskatchewan was looking for settlers and in 1898 
my grandfather and his brother-in-law Bill 
Pearse decided to come west. With very little 
money and a great deal of courage, they reached 
Winnipeg. From there, they walked to Edmon- 
ton. They filed for homesteads where the city of 
Edmonton now stands. My grandfather returned 
to Ontario to transport his family to Alberta but 
he suffered a leg injury, was unable to travel, and 
ultimately lost his homestead by cancellation. 
Bill Pearse remained and eventually sold his land 
which is where the Namao Air Force Base is now 
located, 

My dad’s grandmother had lost her husband, 
William George Pearse, through a logging acci- 
dent. To this union were born seven children. She 
then married George Edworthy who was also in 
lumbering. He also was killed, by a falling tree. 
‘There were four children born to them. 

My grandfather had decided to move west. 











‘The Edworthys were already located at Glad~ 
stone, Man, so he left his family there and pro- 
ceeded once again to come somewhere in the 
west. There were no roads, money or commu- 
nication at this time. He came to Erwood, which 
is near Hudson Bay, Sask., by CNR and walked 
on the railroad bed to Prince Albert, Sask., 
where he filed for the NE 10-46-15-W2, on Aug. 
10, 1904. This location is nine miles north of 
Tisdale. His grandson Grant, wife Karen and 
children now live there but the old house is gone 
where I remember only happy times. My grand- 
father had no idea what this land was like but he 
made an excellent choice as it is some of the best 
grain farming land in the country. It is now a 
third generation farm. Through the Department 
of Agriculture, the CBC monitored by Anne 
Medina, interviewed them in 1984 while they were 
harvesting. It was titled Harvest '84 for The 
Journal and was seen coast to coast. My grand= 
father would have been proud. I doubt if he 
could ever have envisioned the difference two 
generations could make in farming. His first crop 
was broadcast by hand and was taken off with a 
scythe which he himself made. I’m sure he had a 
difficult time coming up with the $10 homestead 
fee. He returned to Gladstone and moved his 
family, in May of 1905, to Tisdale, Sask. which 
consisted of a store, a boarding house and a cafe. 
‘They came with nine children by what was called 
a settlers car with all their worldly posessions, 
among them two horses, two cows and an organ. 
He had to sell one of his horses in Gladstone to 
get enough money to make the move to Sas- 
katchewan, The land was completely covered 
with bush but they moved to a neighbor's farm, 
Nat Viney, into a sod shack with a dirt floor 
where they stayed until their land was cleared and 
a two storey house was built. I was born in this 
house. Four more children were born to this 
union, 13 children altogether. I remember my dad 
saying he was 13 years old before he knew a clock 
ed. 

My maternal great~grandparents, Duncan 
and Christina Campbell (nee Gillespie) journeyed 
from the Isle of Islay, a rocky, misty land off the 
northwest coast of Scotland, to settle in Eldon, 
Ont. near Lindsay, in the mid 1800's. Fur traders 
brought news of a new frontier with its prairie 
land that could be cheaply homesteaded, in the 
Red River Valley of Manitoba. To a man with a 
large family, this sounded wonderful. In the early 
1870's Duncan Sr. ventured west with a group of 
men to analyse the prospects of new homesteads. 














When the land was surveyed in 1873 he claimed 
homesteads for the Campbell clan. His seven 
sons settled on homesteads adjoining their par~ 
ents who were situated at the S'/2 of SY: 3-16-2E. 
Women were allowed to file on homesteads in 
Manitoba. Two of his four daughters were the 
first women in Manitoba to file for homesteads. 
He returned to Ontario to begin the arduous task 
of preparing for the journey westward. We can 
picture the careful packing of all their furniture 
and household items. They also had to take food 
to last them on the journey. Farm implements 
such as a plow, scythe and cradle were all loaded 
on their carts and wagons and covered with heavy 
canvas. Each family also had a covered wagon 
where the women, children and food were pro- 
tected from the weather. They made their way to 
Georgian Bay, by lake steamer across Lake 
Superior to Thunder Bay, along the Lake of the 
Woods and over the Dawson Trail by Red River 
cart to Fort Garry (Winnipeg). The sturdy team 
of oxen took them over the rough, and in many 
places, treacherous roads. Every year more fami- 
lies came from Ontario, Scotland and England. 
They came as families and as a community, and 
as such they remained. The new settlement was 
given the name of Taxton. As the settlement grew 
and the railway came, the district was given the 
name, Teulon. The men were skilled woodsmen 
who leamed to build houses and barns of logs. 
The girls learned to spin, knit, sew, cook and 
many other household duties. My mother did 
gorgeous handwork, some which she did before 
she was married, that I still use today. She also 
was astute enough to gather family pictures. 
‘These I treasure dearly. 

My grandfather, John D. Campbell, was 
born Dec. 4, 1853 in Muskoka, Simcoe County, 
Ont. He married Margaret Jane Wills on April 
1882. She died Feb. 17, 1895 and John D. marrie: 
my grandmother, Elizabeth Williams on March 
3, 1896. There were seven children born to the 
first union. My mom, Sarah Alberta, was the 
first of four children of John and Elizabeth, born 
July 6, 1897. John and Margaret homesteaded at 
Teulon in 1874, Both families were very close with 
a good relationship. There are only two sons li 
ing and they are in their 80°s. They still live in 
Teulon. 

My dad was seven years old when they moved 
from Ontario to Tisdale. The Fern Glen School 
was built in 1908 and my grandmother named it 
after the school they had left in Ontario. I have 
an old school register that shows my dad was in 
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grade III. With so much to be done settling into 
the new frontier, he was forced to stay home and 
work. That was his formal education. My 
mother, on the other hand, was an excellent 
scholar. The Manitoba Department of Education 
issued permits to students with a grade X certifi~ 
cate (third class) to be allowed to teach in the area 
between Lake Manitoba and Lake Winnipeg as it 
was impossible to get teachers to go into this 
remote area. She started teaching at the age of 16. 
She taught for several years on permits, then 
went back to school in Teulon to take her grade 
XI. This was the year she won the Govenor 
General's (Duke of Devonshire) medal for scho- 
lastic achievement. Her father passed away April 
17, 1916. She and a sister moved to Valparaiso, 
Sask. where they taught Orchard and Nawood 
School Districts. In 1920 she graduated from 
Normal School in Saskatoon. My grandfather, 
Henry Boxall, was on the Fern Glen School 
Board. He contacted my mom and she agreed to 
go to Fern Glen to teach at $1400 per 10 month 
period. She boarded with the Boxalls and thus 
met my dad. 

In 1919 Dad had filed on a homestead, for the 
usual fee of $10, in the Armley District, then 
known as Saskhart. This location was NE 
21-48-14-W2. My parents were married in 
‘Melfort and my grandfather gifted them the NW 
21-48-14-W2. I was born Oct. 31, 1923. We lived 
at my grandparents until 1924. By this time Dad 
had built a shelter for animals and a lumber 
house on NW 21-48-14-W2. This was the original 
house to which we added more rooms as more 
children were born. Unfortunately this house 
burned to the ground in February, 1978. This half 
section was covered with bush which was cleared, 
I'm sure, entirely by hand, Mr. Len Chittick was 
‘one person I know who did a great deal of the 
clearing with a broad axe. This wood was cut up 
and used for firewood. We had a cookstove in the 
kitchen and a tin heater in the living room to heat 
the rest of the house. I remember that heater 
getting very red. Later we got an iron stove with 
mica windows and I remember watching the 
flames dance through these. I think it was called a 
Good Cheer Heater. It was well named. 

The first settlers arrived in the Armley area 
around 1911. By the time we settled the families of 
Lorne Sisson, Ed Richards, Billy Coulter, Van 
Blaricums, Vic Harrison, John Breadner, Gor- 
don McCullough, Badgers and Morgans were 
already there. 

‘The nearest doctor was in Tisdale, Dr. Hogan 











in 1905. Dr. McKay took over his practice in 1911 
and joined with Dr. McQueen. Dr. Kitely, in 
1919, settled and built on NE 19-48-14-W2. He 
eventually moved to Nipawin and served that 
area for many years. These doctors covered the 
territory from Wadena to Nipawin, 80 miles east 
of Tisdale and west to Star City. I am not sure 
what year Dr. Fitton settled. He eventually 
moved to Nipawin and still practices today, 1985. 
The nearest hospital was Melfort. The Lady Grey 
Hospital was built in 1926 in Nipawin, 

In 1921 the CNR was built from Melfort to 
Ridgedale and in 1924 the CPR was built from 
Tisdale to Nipawin. 

The Armley School was built in 1919 but there 
were no teachers until 1921 when Mamie Lawrie 
taught. It was originally named Holland but the 
name was changed to Armley School, District 
#4236. Eventually the schools were consolidated. 
believe the old school house is in Ridgedale. My 
brother Jack bought the 10 acres on which it sat. 
‘There were nine in our family and we all attended 
this school except Joan who is the youngest. 
Jean, Henry, Lois and myself attended Tisdale 
High School, then we bought our house in 
Nipawin in 1949 and Jack, Marlene, Doreen, Bud 
and Joan attended Nipawin High School. 

The Coulter family lived right across the road 
from us (Jack Kingsley land). Their mother, 
Annie Boxall, gave birth to twins in September, 
1925. She died during childbirth and also the 
twins. This left a family of seven. Earle, the 
oldest, was 12, Pearl, the youngest and my age, 
was three. My mom was like a mother to them 
and they all loved her dearly. I went to school 
with them until they moved farther east. Then I 
went with Jack and Don Thomas. Their mother, 
Laura, was my dad’s sister. They moved when 
Lawrence Moffat bought their land but by this 
time Jean and Henry were going to school and 
was more brave. Dad usually had cattle grazing 
north of the house and I was terrified of them. 

started school in 1929 to Charles M. Bell. He 
was followed by Ruth Goodwin. She boarded at 
our place. My mom had a piano. Ruth taught me 
to chord and very soon I could play songs by ear. 
Music was very much a part of our lives. We 
always had a radio. I can remember Dad getting 
up at 4 a.m. to listen to Wilf Carter. I remember 
the day Dad brought home a wind-up gram- 
aphone with 78 rpm records. Such happiness. 
Every Saturday morning I washed floors, dusted, 
cleaned kerosine lamps and lanterns to such tunes 
as Three O'Clock in the Morning and I'm For- 








ever Blowing Bubbles. We still sing these songs 
today. Mom taught us how to do all the old time 
dances, waltz, fox trot, schottische, polka and 
square dances, along with the help of Rudy Pulo 
who worked for us for years. He eventuaily left 
to go to Flin Flon to find his “Goldmine in the 
Sky.” He never did and has since passed away. 

We were always lucky and had excellent 
workers. Pat Carey, George Robinson, Norman 
Ferguson, the Kalk boys and McCulloughs to 
name a few. Clara Hamel and Ivan McCullough 
worked for us in 1945, 46 and 47 and were mar- 
ried in June, 1948, In 1950, Alice Nordstrom and 
Arthur Kipling were married while working at the 
farm. Clara and Ivan still live at Armley. Alice 
lives in Nipawin. Arthur passed away several 
years ago. 

It seems there was always building to do and 
Bill Oliver and Jake VanLuttervelt spent many 
hours doing that. With all this it usually added up 
to 20-25 people to feed during busy times. 

‘We were rarely ill. Mom seemed to be able to 

take care of us with such remedies as goose grease 
and flannel cloths or mustard plasters. Doreen 
was two years old when she developed a severe 
case of gastroenteritis. Mom thought we were 
going to lose her. It was spring and she dug up 
strawberry plants, boiled them and gave her the 
water. She recovered immediately. 
Social events were carried on mostly in the 
school. There were dances, box socials, card par- 
ties and wedding and baby showers. The men 
paid 10¢ to a quarter and the ladies brought 
lunch. The Christmas concert was the highlight 
of the year. Thinking back, we had some excel- 
lent acting for our young years. Everybody wore 
their finest, the Christmas tree was gaily deco 
rated with real candles that were lit, There were 
aifts for every child. As I remember, the teacher 
sent a list of names with the age of the child, to 
Eatons and they picked out each gift. And of 
course there was the gaily striped Christmas 
candy, peanuts, apples and oranges. The last day 
of school we held a picnic where all the mothers 
brought food and there was the homemade ice 
cream. Several mothers made the custard and we 
all got a turn at the ice cream freezer. Maybe it 
was because I was a child but I don’t think I have 
ever eaten such good ice cream since. 

We had ice cream at our home also every 
‘Sunday, along with the best fried chicken I have 
ever eaten. Mom was a terrific cook and was 
often called upon to stretch her meals to include 
visitors. We didn’t see much of Mom’s family. 














She had a sister at Brooksby and we visited back 
and forth. We saw a great of deal of Dad’s family 
as they were mostly all living in this area at that 
time, There are only five of them left. Uncle Fred 
at Tisdale is the only one living in Saskatchewan. 
It was a common practice for the relatives who 
lived north of us and the ones to the south to all 
decide to come visit us on a Sunday. That’s when 
Mom had to stretch her meals. We always had 
lots of food and groceries. We had our own beef, 
pork, chicken and turkeys. Mom grew a large 
garden and we picked raspberries, blueberries, 
cranberries and chokecherries for jellies. We 
would pack a lunch and all of us, hired men 
included, would drive north of Nipawin to pick 
raspberries one Sunday and blueberries another. 
Mom would can 300 to 400 quarts of fruit besides 
every kind of pickle, relish and vegetable imagin- 
able. She also canned chickens and they too, were 
the best I have ever eaten. I used to love to see all 
those rows of jars lined up in the basement. We 
had a cold room for vegetables. 


She had an incubator and hatched her own 
chickens, I can remember the incubator had to be 
Kept at a stable temperature and I remember 
helping her rotate the eggs. Eggs were stored for 
the winter in a 10 gallon crock, in a solution 
known as Water Glass. How I detested having to 
get the eggs out of this solution! 





Someone started a beef ring. Every farmer 
contributed one animal a year. Howard Hayward 
was in charge of this and — such delicious meat. 
Farmers took turns going for the meat and deliv- 
ering it to everybody who had joined the ring. 
Then freezers came into our lives. For years we 
had our own meat slaughtered and stored at 
Scowen’s Food Locker in Nipawin. In the winter 
we had a box where we kept our meat frozen, 
beside the house. This was not a problem when 
the temperature seemed to remain about 40 
below zero every day. We had a great variety of 
beef, pork, fowl and Dad usually bought 100 
pounds of fish. In summer we had an ice house. 
In winter Dad chopped ice from the Carrot River 
and placed it in the little house. I always won- 
dered how he managed to get the blocks all cut so 
square. They seemed to be all the same size and 
fitted just right into the little ice house. This 
shouldn’t surprise me as Dad was a perfectionist. 

T remember how upset he would be if a hammer 
or wrench was not returned to its original place. 
All summer our milk, cream, butter and butter- 
milk was wonderfully ice cold, I wish I had a 
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receipt from the Co-op at Tisdale where we 
shipped our extra cream for a dollar or two. 

‘We bought few groceries and in the early 
years mostly from Vince Zoboski who had a 
general store in Armley. We charged these by the 
year, paying him after the harvest was off. Dad 
always bought twenty 1001b. bags of Robin Hood 
flour, ten 100 1b. bags of white and brown sugar, 
10 Ib. pails of peanut butter, honey and syrup. 1 
can’t imagine how Vince financed this as | am 
sure everybody did the same. At the end of the 
year our bill was in the range of $300. How I 
loved the list Mom made out for her Christmas 
cakes and puddings. What a marvelous aroma 
from these goodies, besides the cookies, candy 
and popping corn, sometimes to string on the tree 
‘or maybe just to eat. 

We always had a good well and many Armley 
people came to our place with cream cans to fill. 

‘There were many peddlars in those days. How 
I loved to see the Watkins and Rawleigh dealers 
in their horsedrawn buggies. It was wonderful to 
see and smell their varieties of spices and season- 
ings. They also carried such things as combs, 
yardage, laces and thread. Mom sewed most of 
our clothes and it was exciting to pick out the 
materials. Another very welcome and frequent 
visitor was Len Nicholson who must have sold 
almost every woman in the area a Singer Sewing 
Machine. He was a large and gentle man. Mom 
said there was usually a baby crying, He would 
come in, pick up the crying infant, sit in an old 
rocking chair by the stove and sing and soon 
everything was quiet. I think he lived in Nipawin 
and probably serviced the area to Tisdale. He was 
also one of many who found out what a terrific 
cook Mom was and ate many meals with us. 

Growing up was fun; we were always busy 
and happy. My mom was a human dynamo. 
‘There were never enough hours in the day for all 
the work she wanted done. We would sit and card 
‘wool for quilts, do mending or sewing after a full 
day’s work. The ladies held quilting bees as they 
do today. 

‘We were all delivered at home with the excep- 
tion of Joan. I believe Dr. Kitely delivered some 
of the babies but often there was just a mid-wife 
AMrs. Teale from Ridgedale was one I recall. 

Little things made us happy such as receiving 
a parcel, spring and fall and of course at Christ 
mas time, from Eatons and Simpsons. It was 
marvelous to see all the new things. 

Monday was wash day and what a chore it 
was. We would put the old copper boiler on the 














stove Sunday night and fill it with water. It was 
hot by morning. In the winter we had a gal- 
vanized barrel which we kept filled with snow. 

The reservoir on the stove always was filled with 
water and hot. I can’t remember Mom using a 
wash board but she may have. The first washing 
machine was one you swung to and fro and 
followed by a gas machine, then electricity. Mom 
insisted on hanging the clothes on a line outside, 
summer and winter. They were stiff as boards 
when we brought them in in the winter but what a 
wonderful smell. The worst part was heating up 
the sad iron and doing the ironing. I guess the gas 
iron came at the same time as the gas washing 
machine. 

There were no down filled clothes in those 
days, We wore long underwear. The first day the 
cuffs fit snugly around the ankle but by the end 
of the week it was very stretched and our black 
stockings were very bulky at the ankles. 1 
remember the first pair of red stockings I had. I 
thought they were gorgeous, 

Mom saw little of her family after she was 
married. Her father died in 1916 and her mother 
in 1931. They are buried in Windsor Cemetery in 
Teulon. 

During our early years Christmas was always 
held at my dad’s home. Some of his sisters would 
g0 two weeks in advance to do all the baking. 
Dad, myself, Jean and Henry used to go. Mom 
stayed home with the younger children. One 
Christmas one of our neighbor ladies was on her 
way to Armley (where there was a small hospital 
and the doctor from Tisdale used to come) to 
have a baby. It was a cold blustery night and the 
baby decided it was time to enter this world so 
Mom delivered a Christmas baby. : 

Christmas was always special. We caught the 
train at Armley. It already had some of the 
relatives on it, Cunninghams, Thomas, Coulters. 
We were met at Runciman by my Uncle Fred with 
a sleigh and a foot warmer complete with hot 
coals. We had fur robes and blankets and we 
were always snugly tucked in. There seemed to be 
dozens of rooms in that old house but there were 
kids sleeping all over, on floors, in bathtubs. 
Somehow it didn’t seem to matter. I remember 
my grandmother wearing an apron and always 
cooking up some ‘‘sweets for the kids””. She was 
asevere diabetic and this probably contributed to 
her early demise as she ate her share too. There 
was a tree, ceiling high and there seemed like 
hundreds of presents around it. There was a gift 
for everyone, along with apples, oranges, nuts 
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and candies. I still have a set of salt and pepper 
shakers I got one year. The daughters and 
daughter-in-laws always got the same gift. Mom 
acquired a tea set of brown English china, with 
Dickens characters on it. Lois has this set. 

Grandma Boxall was a very loving, caring, 
out-going person. She spent most of her time 
entertaining us, making cookies or candy. She 
made a taffy which we had to pull. We buttered 
our hands and two people pulled the taffy until it 
was honey color, then we cut it in little pieces with 
scissors. 

We made our own entertainment and it was a 
sure thing my aunts and uncles would wake 
Henry up to get him to sing and yodel. He would 
be five or six years old and a cute, curly headed 
tyke, and could he sing and yodel. His favorites 
were That Silver Haired Daddy of Mine, Home 
on the Range and Yoho Valley. He is still the first 
one around the piano when we have sing songs. 
Our grandfather was a very quiet man who did 
his best to stay away from what we thought was a 
terrific time and I’m sure he thought of it as total 
confusion. My grandmother passed away in 1934 
at age 61. That ended Christmas at Grandma’s 
and we started, and carried on, our own tradi- 

n 

Grandpa Boxall died in 1943 at the age of 76, 
They are buried in the family plot in Tisdale. 
Great-grandmother Pearse came west when our 
grandparents moved here in 1904, She is buried in 
Star City, a long way from Devonshire, England. 
Great-grandfather Pearse is buried in Deleware, 
Ont. and her second husband in Muskoka 
County, Ont. 

In the school there were kids from grades Ito 
VIIL. Imagine all those kids in one school at one 
time and one teacher. The pupils were often 
bigger than the teacher. Never the less we all 
seemed to have managed the three R’s. can still 
smell that Dust Bane that was used to sweep the 
floors and the smell of chalk dust as we cleaned 
the boards. 

Life was fun and filled with excitement, never 
dull and I never heard anyone say “I’m bored”. 
If we had, either Mom or Dad could soon find 
something for us to do. 

We built a garage in 1927 and I have a picture 
ofa Fordson tractor, a Model A car and me. Ican 
never remember not having a car or a telephone. 
1n 1930, we built a large barn. Everyone who built 
a barn had to have a barn dance. The Jacklin 
Orchestra played and it was a dandy. I can 











remember Dad carrying Jean and me to the 
house. We just couldn’t hold out ’til the end. 

Dad filed on a homestead four miles north of 
Carrot River. You had to build and prove you 
had lived there for a certain time. Henry and I 
usually went with Dad. I remember going in the 
winter. We had a heated cab on a sleigh, We sang 
‘most of the time. It seemed to take an awfully 
long time to travel that 30 miles to Carrot River. 
‘Todd Kimball owns this land now. Dad would be 
happy as he and Todd’s grandfather, Barney 
Bevans, were very close friends. A. B. Kalk was 
the third member but he did work such as slaugh- 
tering animals, splitting wood and anything there 
was to do. I think Dad and Barney mostly held 
conversations. They were real horse traders. 
When Dad left the yard in the morning you could 
never be sure he would return with the same team 
or conveyance. Jack’s daughter, Cindy, married 
Don Kalk so it seems we were destined to have a 
close relationship between those two even though 
through second generations. 

We farmed with horses in the early days and 
Dad was very proud of his Percherons. He won 
many prizes at Connaught and Nipawin Fairs. 
Again Henry and I were elected to go with Dad, 
to cook and polish the horse brasses. You could 
see your reflection in them. With the horses were 
the binders, then the stooking of the grain and 
tossing it into the threshing machine. That 
seemed like magic to me but Dad was happy the 
day he bought his first combine. With the thresh— 
ing machine came the work of feeding 10 to 20 
men an afternoon lunch but the days were golden 
and warm and it was a joy to see the fields cleared 
and grain in the bins. 

In the winter Dad hauled lumber, mostly 
from Neuman’s mill I believe. I can remember it 
was stacked in a three corner pile and allowed to 
dry to be used the next year to build granaries, 
buildings, etc. 

Nothing was wasted in those days, Pioneer 
‘women seemed to be able to find a use for every— 
thing. Sheep were slaughtered for food, the wool 
was washed, carded and used for making quilts. 
Quilting bees were held. This was a joyous after 
noon as many of the neighbor ladies came and 
chatted and stitched or tied the quilts. Pork was 
enderd for lard for baking and tallow was used, 
along with lye, to make soap. Goose greese prob 
ably saved many a child from developing pneu- 
monia. That along with mustard plasters and 
woolen cloths applied to the chest cured many 
colds. 
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We had feather ticks for beds but I can 
remember also sleeping on straw ticks which were 
filled with fresh straw right after harvest. These 
were great in the fall but became very flat by the 
time the next harvest approached. 

Mom baked 12 to 14 loaves of bread every 
other day and of course pies, puddings, cookies 
and desserts every day. This was a wonderful 
smell to greet us each day as we came home from 
school. When the flour bags were empty they 
were bleached, ripped open and used as dish 
towels. Lard pails served as school lunch boxes. 

There was great camaraderie amongst the 
pioneers. They worked for each other if and 
when necessary. I remember one spring, one of 
Dad’s friends had to borrow some grain. He went 
to the granary, got the required seed and left a 
message on the granary door, “Bill, I owe you 40 
bushels of seed wheat”’, He returned the seed that 
harvest 

As with most pioneer families we were a large 
family, six girls, three boys and a relatively small 
house. However there was rarely a night some 
travellers weren’t sleeping on the floor. Because 
wwe had a big barn, and also were almost half way 
between Nipawin and Tisdale, they particularly 
wanted a warm resting place for their horses. 
‘They would eat supper and breakfast with us and 
continue on their way. Those who hauled grain to 
Tisdale usually came back the next night and 
carried on home in the morning. Time passed 
quickly and life was never boring. 

After graduating from high school, I, Joyce, 
took my nurse’s training at Saskatoon City Hos- 
pital. Jean became a teacher and married Glen 
‘Anderson, He came from Ontario to help with 
harvest and worked with us. They live at Camp- 
bellville, Ont. where they have an acreage, raise, 
train and race horses. Jean has recently retired 
from teaching. They have four children, Scott, 
Michelle, Kelly and Lindsay. 

Henry married Audrey Brisbin and they 
moved to the John Cairns land one half mile west 
of Pontrilas. They had five children. Bruce died 
infancy. Beverley (Ed Zary) have two children, 
Michael and Jennifer. They live in Yorkton, 
Sask. Keith (Tammy Olson) and two boys, Kurt 
and Kyle, live in the Pontrilas area and Keith 
farms with his dad. Lesley (David Nowlin) and 
children Dianne and Kimberley, farm at Love, 
Sask. Valerie (Roman Green) farm at Love and 
are expecting their first child. Audrey had sur- 
gery and died of post-surgery complications on 
Aug. 7, 1967. Keith and Bev lived with their dad 
































on the farm. Lesley and Valerie lived in Nipawin 
with their grandparents, the Brisbins. Henry 
married Anne Haskey of Wadena on Sept. 3, 
1977. Anne is a nurse and works at the local 
hospital. 

Lois married Merrill Lacheur in February, 
1953. They farmed at Craik, Sask for a short time 
and later moved one mile west of Henry, to land 
now owned by Soucys. They bought land in the 
Aylsham district which they later sold to my 
brothers and they moved to Victoria, B.C. where 
both are now retired. They have five children, 
Debra, Linda Joy, who died in infancy, Deane, 
Lana and Neil. 

Jack married Joyce Danielson from 
Aylsham, Sask. They had five children. Jeffrey, 
Brent, Judy, Cindy and Kimberley. The boys 
farm with their dad. The girls live in Lloyd- 
minster and Hinton, Alta, Cindy (Don Kalk) and 
daughter Ashley live at Hinton where Don works 
in the mine. Mr. Kalk, A.B. as we called him, 
would be happy to know his grandson married 
Dad’s granddaughter. A.B. and Dad were very 
g00d friend: 

‘Marlene married Thomas Eyre. They owned a 
drug store in Nipawin for a number of years. 
They moved to Saskatoon where they have a 
combination confectionary, post office and drug 
store. They have six children. Lynne (Larry 
Korol) and sons, Scott, Jeffrey and Kevin, farm 
at Choiceland, Sask. Leanne (Donald Kelsey) 
and children, Meagan and Melissa farm at 
Choiceland. Lori (Douglas Hidetbough) and 
children Erin and Michael live in Regina. Robert 
(Karen Sawinski) and sons Christopher and Ryan 
live in Nipawin. Doug and Jim, who are single, 
live and work in Saskatoon, 

Doreen married Bruce Maywood. They live in 
Kelowna where Bruce works in sales. Doreen is a 
nurse and is in charge of Home Care in Kelowna. 
They have three children, Gregory, Trevor and 
Tracey. 

James Glen (Bud) was born June 9, 1937 and 
died very suddenly Aug. Il, 1981. He married 
Marlene King from Love. They lived on the orig- 
inal homestead and Mom and Dad moved to 
Nipawin. [left at this time and went to the United 
States to nurse, where I worked for 20 years. 

When the house on the farm burned, Bud and 
Marlene moved to Nipawin. They had two chil- 
dren. Janet married Allan Barros from Carlea. 
They farm and Janet works at C.S.P. Kelly is 
single and farms in the area. 

Joan received her nursing degree from the 

















University of Saskatchewan. She married Ben 
Swanson who is a teacher at L. P. Miller High 
School in Nipawin. Joan recently took over the 
position of Director of Care at Pineview Nursing 
Home. They have three girls, Sandi, Joanne and 
Kari 

Dad passed away May 29, 1966 and Mom on 
Oct. 4, 1980. They are buried in the family plot, 
Woodlawn Cemetery at Nipawin. 








MR. AND MRS. WILLIAM BOYLE 
submitted by Nellie Nicklen 

Wm. Boyle was born Sept. 22nd, 1877 in 
Spennymoor, North England. Mrs. Boyle was 
born Oct. 25th, 1878 in Dudley, England. They 
‘were married in Spennymoor in 1898. 


on 








Mr. and Mrs. Wiliam Boyle, 1953. 


Dad came to Canada in 1908, went to Divinity 
College in Saskatoon and from there went out as 
a student minister. In 1911, he was transferred to 
Tisdale where he had charge of Forester and New 
Osgoode. In 1912, Mother and I, Nellie came 
from England to be with him, Though many 





friends were made, the salary was small and it 
was hard to make ends meet. In March, 1913, Dad 
resigned from the church 

‘On June 17th, 1913, he filed in Prince Albert, 
Sask. on a homestead. It was NW 30-47-14, W2, 
half way between Armley and Leacross. The fee 
was $10 for 160 acres. In the spring of 1914, we 
‘moved onto our land when I was five and a half 
years old. Dad had been teaching school in New 
‘Osgoode for a term to get money for expenses. 
We came in a wagon with our worldly posses- 
sions, plus a tent, an axe and a saw. Poplar trees 
grew tall and slender around a clearing, so Dad 
soon had a temporary log shelter to live in until 
he took time to build an acceptable and comfy 
‘one room log cabin which was ‘*home”” for many 
years. Later he added a kitchen at one end and a 
bedroom at the other. 

Thave vivid memories of being lulled to sleep 
by a chorus of croaking frogs which lived in the 
sloughs that stretched down the centre of our 
land. Later the sloughs became abundant hay 
fields. I have memories of picking wild violets, 
buttercups and wild strawberries. In springtime, 
sloughs full of water reflected the blue of the sky. 
Beautiful! It was virgin land, never touched by 
man. 

At the time, the district was known as Auto 
Road, but roads were only fit for oxen or horses. 
Later it became Leacross 

In November, 1914, we bought a cow for $49 
and oxen for transportation. We bought a pig 
and made a pet of it (for awhile) and got hens and 
a rooster. Dad set out to clear land by “‘scrub- 
bing” with an axe, no bulldozers in those days. It 
took a day to drive to Tisdale for groceries with 
oxen and another day to come home. We shop- 
ped at Homer’s Store and I received a free bag of 
candy with the groceries. 

In 1915, I began school under a pretty school 
teacher who later became Mrs. Charlie Howlett. 
Itwas two and a half miles to walk but it seemed 
more like three, and I missed a lot. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bourne were living there in 1914 
and I played with Dagma and Ralph who were 
my age. By 1920 the Parkers moved in with John 
and Steve, their mother and sister, Bella, whom I 
went to school with. Henry Demal lived close by 
ina log hut with a dirt floor. In 1923 of 1924, Mr. 
E. Downes and Mrs. York came and there were 
two little boys, Jack and Alfred. Later they 
became Mr. and Mrrs. Downes. The Stone family 
moved in next to our land and with them came a 
relative, Reggie Gingel. 
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In the spring of 1916, Percy Sims, a neighbor, 
came to visit and talk of hard times and a lack of 
money. He and Dad decided to join up. The First 
World War was in progress and on May 7th, 1916, 
Dad joined the 44th Battalion. Mother and I 
moved to Tisdale until the war was over. 

In 1918, Dad went on a lecture tour through 
North Dakota for the American Red Cross. He 
was applauded for his many eloquent speeches 
and given credit for every county allotment being 
subscribed. 

By 1920 we were back on the homestead, but 
this time we had horses. Dad bought me a pony 
and I have fond memories of galloping over the 
many trails, probably made by Indians or buf- 
falo. 

In 1924 the CPR came through and the town 
of Armley was born. Mr. Ted Nicklen built the 
hotel, post office, numerous houses and a livery 
barn for farmers hauling grain to the new ele- 
vators. George Nicklen ran a garage and a store 
opened up. You could sell eggs at S¢ a dozen and 
butter at 10¢ a pound, taken out in groceries. In 
those years dances and social evenings were held 
and for a time Dad held Church services in the 
Armley Hotel. 

T remember working for Mr. Downes hauling 
grain at harvest time with horses and wagon and 
also ploughing. That was in 1925 and 1926. The 
following year I was out working as a hired girl in 
Ridgedale and Tisdale areas for $20.a month plus 
room and board. 

Dad was active with the Boy Scout movement 
and he was also involved in hockey. 

Mr. and Mrs. Boyle retired to Tisdale in the 
arly thirties and later went to Vancouver, B.C. 
‘The land was taken over by Len Hayward. 

Dad passed away May 18, 1958 in Vancouver 
and mother returned to Carrot River where she 
passed away March 31, 1964. 

T married George Nicklen in December 1930 
and we moved to a homestead in Carrot River 
where our four children, Carol, Gwen, Ron and 
Linda were born and where I still reside, 


WILLIAM BRADLEY AND FAMILY 
submitted by Gordon Pearse 

Although details are sketchy it is believed that 
William Bradley Sr. arrived in the Silver Stream 
District in 1905 or 06, choosing for his homestead 
the SW 12-47-14-W2, receiving patent for same 
in 1909. The Richmond brothers, A. J. Marshall 
and Ferman Doyle were among his first neigh 
bors. It is believed that Mr. Bradley was accom~ 














Wiliam Bradley Sr 


panied to this area by a friend and that these two 
men spent the first winter in a roofed over dugout 
in the river bank. Billie’s friend, understandably, 
left early the next spring. 

He surfaced again in the early 1950’s when 
this inquiry reached the Tisdale Recorder from 
Carrot River. “Urgently seeking the wheredbouts 
of a William Bradley or survivors of the same. 
Said William Bradley was known to have home- 
steaded on 12-47-14 at Carrot River in the North 
West Territories.” Misleading? Silver Stream’s 
first post office, located on SW 14-47-14-W2, 
was called Carrot River. The address and phone 
number of the sender was Detroit, Mich., USA. 
It sounded like good news for Billie and Leslie 
Bradiey, surviving sons of the “urgently sought 
pioneer”. Leslie was known to be in Hamilton, 
Ont. and Millie (Whitbread) Beattie lost little 
time in contacting her nephew. 

Les tells of the disappointing but rather 
humorous conclusion. The message reached him 
at work, welding on patrols for Le Tourneau 
Westinghouse. It sounded like good news to him 
to0 and the hours till check out seemed long. 
Finally, he was on his way, lunch kit in hand. 
“Just perhaps”, he mused ‘The windfall would 
bbe so great that he would never again be required 
to pack another lunch”. Vain hope! The inquiry 
indeed came from the senior Bradley’s friend of 
the “Dugout Winter”. He had borrowed $25 
from Billie, enabling him to return to his home in 
eastern Canada. This sum he had neglected to 
return to his benefactor and it was now weighing 
heavily on his conscience. Over Leslie’s protest 
he insisted on giving him the paltry sum, vowing 
that “He could go to his rest easier knowing he 
had met his obligations”. Les returned to his job 
and Gwen to packing lunches. 

In 1913 Mr. Bradley Sr. married Emma 
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Whitbread. Emma, with her parents and seven 
brothers and sisters had immigrated from Eng- 
land to the Forester District under the Salvation 
Army Colonization scheme. To prepare for the 
occasion Mr. Bradley bought a house from Sam 
McCullock, NE 16-47-14-W2, and moved it to 
his now patented homestead. It was a 12 by 20 full 
two-story affair. It appeared inordinately high. 
Rumor had it that Sam had built it so to foil the 
efforts of a bear that on two occasions had 
crawled up on his former soddy hut and badly 
frightened him. 

To this union were born three children: 
William Charles (1916), Violet (1918) and Leslie 
John (1920). Violet died during the flu epidemic 
of 1919. Mr. Bradley died of cancer, in his home 
on the banks of the Crooked River, after much 
suffering, Of considerable help and understand- 
ing to him were his close neighbors and fellow 
homesteaders, especially Tony Marshall Sr. and 
his wife Mary. Mr. Bradley was only 38 at his 
passing, He rests, with his daughter Violet, in the 
Silver Stream Cemetery. Mr. Bradley spent his 
early winters in the lumber camps at Crooked 
River. His neighbors told of him once borrowing 
$50 from the then Bank of Ottawa at Tisdale 
This sum he immediately hid in the old sock and 
returned it on the due date plus interest. His 
neighbors were at a loss to understand his rea 
soning. He stated that he was establishing his 
credit. Strange? Not so, it worked well for the 
writer as long after as 1945, 

He could sing a fair rendition of “Hard Rock 
Candy Mountain’”. After Billie’s death Mrs. 
Bradley and her two boys moved their home to 
her parents yard on the SW 1-47-14-W2 where 
they continued to be plagued with ill fortune. The 
only cyclone that ever hit the district, June, 1923, 
blew over the home they were living in, then it 
rolled into the stable; both were burned. While 
still a very young boy, Leslie broke his arm, 
severely, at play. After several operations it 
healed but handicapped him to some extent. I 
never heard him complain. 

Both boys attended school at Silver Stream; 
their faithful pony, Dan, carried them back and 
forth. They also got into a certain amount of 
mischief. Billie, with the assistance of three cla 
mates, tried their hand at making dandelion wine 
under the river bank in conjunction with school 
work. Both suffered! The devil couldn’t drink 
that concoction. 

In the late 1920's the Whitbread family sold 
and moved to Tisdale. Billie Jr., Leslie and their 

























































mother moved back to the Bradley homestead. 
The boys continued their education at Silver 
Stream. Here Billie developed into an excellent 
baseball player. 

The 1930 depression was now ravishing rural 
Saskatchewan; sporting equipment was hard to 
come by. So was everything else. Irwin Stauffer, 
bachelor, pioneer and general benefactor of the 
distriet’s youth, supplied Billie with a ball glove; 
two ply of cow hide and litte else! It would have 
been a pleasure, I’m sure, to see him perform 
with a modern “Trappers Model”. He certainly 
could make an exemplary job of guarding the 
field with that “Pull Over”! 

At bat he performed even better. On more 
than one occasion, on a ball diamond situated 
about where Andy Bascu’s house now stands, T 
have seen him lose a ball in the vicinity of Alex 
Strapko’s dugout. No? If you make it quick there 
are yet witnesses. 

Bill, in keeping with many fine athletes, 
responded positively to praise; a fact that his 
team mates capitalized on. I can still see his 
benevolent smile flash over his cheering spec 
tators after his better efforts. True too, his wife, 
Eileen, proudly proclaims that his batting aver 
age at Medicine Hat, his adopted city, remained 
unbroken for many years, 

The “30's”, those lost, miserable years that 
devastated the hopes and dreams of our genera 
tion, forced many to leave school early and seek 
what scarce employment was available. The 
Bradley boys, rendered fatherless at an early age 
were early casualties of the system. 

In a phone conversation with Billie recently 
he related one of his early experiences. Hearing 
of a farmer needing help some distance away he 
presented himself early one morning. Pretimin- 
aries dispensed with, the farmer introduced him 
to his sleeping quarters, a granary, temporarily 
equipped with a bed. Breakfast, he was 
informed, was at half past five. Bill implied that 
he might need an alarm clock. “No way” replied 
his employer, ‘‘early in life I schooled myself to 
early rising without help from anything or any- 
body. If you are not prepared to do likewise just 
return the way you came’. Shocked, I testily 
enquired ‘And of course you did just that?” Bill 
certainly had not. I listened, I adapted and I 
survived. Don’t you remember how scarce jobs 
were then? 

Les was more fortunate. He spent a lot of 
time with the Tony Marshalls, kind folk with an 
understanding of young people. They had many 

















\Lto R: Michelle Moore, Gwen Bradley, Roberta, Moore, Les 
Bradiey and Linda Moate (Bradley) 


fine horses and Les loved horses. At a young age 
he began driving them in the field. Soon he 
graduated to driving the binder, the ultimate in 
his young eyes. Mr. Marshall and Tony did the 
stooking in deference to his age. Les inherited his 
father’s singing voice and it was often possible to 
hear his voice raised happily in his rendition of “I 
Don’t Work for a Living” and “Wagon Wheel”* 
(he substituted “Binder Wheel”), this as he 
guided his patient charges up and down the field. 
He spent a lot of time too with the Pearse’s. Mr. 
Pearse taught him and Gordon to work hard and 
to play in the same manner. Les, Dick Blackall 
and Garfield Bowerman found it a good place to 
g0 for excitement. Life was never dull around the 
senior Mr. Pearse, nor was work. 

Billie Jr. left the district at 17 years of age, 
working wherever work was available. Moving in 
a westerly direction he ended up at Cranbrook, 
B.C,, finding permanent work on ranches and 
dairy farms 

He joined the RCA Militia in October of 1938 
and was called up on guard duty in late August of 
1939, Canada’s parlimentarians and so-called 
leaders, had classified our neglected generation 
as *‘Hewers of wood and drawers of water,” and 
as “Young people who wouldn’t work if 
afforded the opportunity.” How well the so cas- 
tigated youth rose to the occasion is now history. 
W. C. (Bill) Bradley was among them, signing up 
for overseas duty Sept. 12, 1939. 

That same day he married his sweetheart, 
Eileen McMullen, and shortly after transferred 
to Edmonton. Canada was at war! He went over- 
seas in January, 1940 with the Eighth Field Reg- 











iment and trained in England for a time before 
being shipped to Italy. Here as part of the now 
famous British Eighth Army, he fought for 18 
months, then across France to Camiens, Hol- 
land. For a period of time he was billeted with a 
family there, He fought in Holland, Belgium and 
later Germany. He was awaiting a transfer to 
England and then home when peace was 
declared. Bill was in the war theatre for five and a 
half years. When discharged he held the rank of 
Sergeant Major. 

Eileen McMullen Bradley spent part of one 
summer in Billie’s home area getting acquainted 
with Mrs. Bradley and her Whitbread relations. 
She visited the Blackall family for a short time 
and recalls the Winterbourne family of Ditton 
Park where Mrs. Bradley was employed. Regret- 
fully I did not meet Eileen at that time. Am now 
convinced that was my loss. 

William took some leave after his return, and 
worked at three different jobs. The army must 
have been in his blood for he rejoined the Militia 
at Medicine Hat, Alta. with the Administration 
and Training Unit, In 1951 he joined the perma- 
nent Air Force (Nuclear Defence) and was retired 
in 1965 because of his age. 

He returned to Medicine Hat where he started 
work ina locally owned warehouse. When this 
concern was bought out by the Hudson Bay Co. 
he continued on as an employee until his retire 
ment at age 65. He is still an ardent sportsman 
and looks forward to the summer curling 
bonspiels. His wife, Eileen, for some years had 
not enjoyed good health. She is a faithful corre- 
spondent and is chiefly responsible for this link 
with Bills past. 

Wm. C. and Eileen have three daughters: 
Gladys Jean Larson of Lethbridge, Margaret 
Eileen Anoka of Calgary and Kathleen Marie 
Haag of Medicine Hat. Bill and Eileen presently 
reside at 837A-3rd St. SE, Medicine Hat. 

Mrs. Bradley, Sr. remarried a Jack Kozak 
and moved to Aiysham, Sask. She passed away in 
1954 and is buried in that cemetery. I fondly 
remember Emma Bradley as the lady who once 
lent me, what I am now sure was her last $2, thus 
‘enabling me to keep one of my first dates with my 
now permanent girlfriend 

Now where did I leave Les? (Mind if I call him 
Brad?) Driving horses! While on the subject, a 
highlight of his youth was the winning of “Best 
Horse and Rider Award” in the early 30’s at the 
still famous Silver Stream Fair. He was mounted 
on “Prim”, pride of the Pearse stables. She was 
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reddish roan with the conformation of a quarter 
horse combined with the heart, stamina and 
speed of a thoroughbred. Brad often raced her 
for Mr. Pearce. 

A number of our district youth worked for 
the late Allie (Huck) Marshall in a pulpwood 
camp east of New Osgoode. 

Brad was with us that winter. About 16, he 
was the “Rookie” of the camp. As such he was 
subjected to many mundane duties and blame he 
did not deserve. I recall with mirth one cold 
morning, him informing the boss, cryptically, 
that “Good old men were going to be scarce soon 
and that he was going to look after himself” 

Shortly after Les moved to Flin Flon, the 
Mecca of the age. Why, wages there were Sia day 
with a bonus for the amount of ore mucked! 
Trouble was there were more seekers than oppor- 
tunities but the rumors were true. I don’t recall 
that Brad ever did get “‘on with the company”” 
but did find other employment. 1 believe he and 
his cousin, Sydney Whitbread, shared compan- 
ionship and experiences, in that then booming 
city. 

Les joined the R.C.A.S.C. in Regina, July 15, 
1941 and took his basic training there as well as a 
three month night course in electrical studies, 
later moving to Hamilton for a further five 
months course at trade school. He took advanced 
training at Camp Borden and while there he 
structed in truck and motorcyle driving. This 
was followed by an overseas draft. 

Les returned on a final leave to Silver Stream 
and I believe he and Sydney Whitbread were 
together at that time. I recall the two boys walk- 
ing across the field to where I was threshing to bid 
me adieu and me to “Wish them luck”, I felt 
profound nostaliga watching them meander 
home through the field of stooked grain. Those 
two boys were younger than I. They had spent a 
lot of time at our home in their formative years 
and I felt [ had contributed something to their 
education whether good or evil, I trust the for- 
mer. 

Tt was the last time I was to see Sydney. 
Shortly after he was drafted to the Hong Kong 
fiasco, wounded and taken prisoner at the fall of 
that city by the Japanese. His sister, Ivy Arthurs 
McLeod was in receipt of a couple of letters from 
him through the Red Cross. Somehow they did 
ring true. Later his father, Fred Whitbread, 
received word that he had died of wounds. 

Les got as far as DeBert, N.S. Here he had his 
medical catagory lowered, I believe on account of 














his injured arm, thus removing any chance of 
continuing overseas. He was shuffled back and 
forth between Debert and Toronto, then finally 
back to his depot in Regina and discharged July 
18, 1944, He returned to Hamilton and started 
work at Westinghouse, Aug. 8, 1944 as a welder. 
Here he remained until his retirement in 1982. 

Les married Gwen Eldridge in June of 1945. 
‘They have two children: Linda, born in 1946 and 
son Terry, born in 1947. Both are graduates of 
McMasters University. Linda in education and 
Terry in business administration. Terry is cur~ 
rently personnel and distribution manager of 
Canadian Salt Co. He and his wife, Janet, have 
‘one daughter, Allison. Linda and her husband, 
Bill Moore, have two daughters, Michelle and 
Bobbie. Judging from family photos they are all 
handsome, healthy and wise. I am now more 
convinced than ever that I made a fair job of 
helping to raise Leslie John! Les and Gwen are 
presently residing at 76 Warren Ave., Hamilton, 
Ont. 








JOHN AND MAUDE BREADNER 
submitted by Bill Breadner and Margaret 
Breadner 

John and Maude Breadner, my parents came 
from Rocklyn and Meaford, Ont. in 1896 to 
‘Oxbow, Sask. He cleared and broke a half sec- 
tion which was a huge job as there were no 
tractors in those days. They farmed there until 
1908, when they sold out and went to Keremeos, 
B.C. It was on the north slope of a mountain, the 
sun didn’t shine until 11 A.M. and set behind a 
mountain at 3 P.M. You could grow fruit and 
vegetables but there was no market for the pro- 
duce as there was no railroad or road. We had to 
go by stagecoach and paddlewheeler to get there. 
They only stayed there one summer and came 
back to Belle Plaine, Sask. and Govan where he 
was able to find work or rent land. Then they 
moved 22 miles north of Tisdale for another 
homestead. Dad filed on NW 19-48-14-W2 and 
bought NE 19-48-14-W2. Mother filed on NE 
24-48-15-W2 and they moved into a vacant 
house until a log house could be built in 191. We 
moved onto the homestead in the winter of 1912. 

It was solid bush and swamp, no roads or 
bridges. We were pioneering and it was not easy 
sour family consisted of six boys; Norman 1895, 
Leslie 1897 (deceased in 1966), Gordon 1902 
(deceased in 1973), m 1905, Elgin 1907 
(deceased in 1970), and George 1912. 
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The John Breadner family, 191. Lto R: Lesley, John, Nor 
‘man. Front: Willam, Eigin, Maude, Gordon, 





There was very little grain produced in the 
early years because of the small acreage and 
frost. It was 1915 before there was any wheat to 
sell, then about 100 bushels. In 1916 there were a 
few more acres but the crop was wiped out 
because of rust. In 1917 it was dry and in 1918 the 
crop was wiped out with hail in August. They had 
a bad time in 1921 when the Carrot River over- 
flowed its banks. They had a bunch of bawling, 
wet sheep and cattle trying to keep out of the 
water on the manure pile, the only dry place there 
was. It was not till 1927 there was a fair crop, but 
the prices were very low. The small amount they 
did harvest had to be hauled to Tisdale using 
horses and a wagon or sleigh. 

Four cows kept us in milk and butter and a bit 
left over to sell to buy groceries. The calves were 
taught to lead and were led to Tisdale to the 
nearest market. The groceries mostly consisted of 
flour, oatmeal, cornmeal and syrup and a gallon 
of kerosene for the lamps 

Our fruit was all native strawberries, raspber- 
ries, blueberries and cranberries, and picking 
them with clouds of mosquitoes and flies over 
your head was no picnic. For meat we had to hunt 
moose, deer, ducks, partridges and prairie chick- 
ens. Hunting was no sport but very heavy work. 
‘Then there was firewood to get and cut into stove 
lengths with a bucksaw 








‘There was no social welfare in those days but 
there was what was called relief. To qualify your 
taxes had to be in arrears. Then for 10 hours a day 
you could clear road allowances, build roads or 
bridges for $2 a day. One dollar of this was put to 
taxes and S1 could go to groceries. Dad and Leslie 
walked 10 miles in 40 below weather to get such 
work. 

Our nearest neighbors were George Taylor on 
SW 24-48-15-W2, P. F. Bokenham on the NE 
18-48-14-W2, George Erwin on the SW 
30-48-I4-W2 and Art Bishop on SE 18-48-14 
we. 

‘They were the real pioneers who suffered the 
tortures of mosquitoes and flies in summer and 
the extreme cold and isolation in winter. They 
also suffered fire, flood, hail and frost with only 
themselves to depend on, no insurance or disaster 
assistance. Many came in the years following, but 
they had a trail to follow and bridges to cross. 

Tisdale was the nearest town and sometimes it 
took three days to make the trip. The railroad 
‘came to Ridgedale in 1921 and to Nipawin in 1924 
Manlius School was built in 1914. We got the first 
phone in 1926 and the first radio in 1927. 

John was a director on the Connaught Fair 
Board for 20 some years. They retired to Tisdale 
in 1946. Mrs. Breadner died from a heart attack in 
1951, John passed away in 1959. 

At present there are three sons living, Nor 
man, William and George. Norman is in New 
Westminster, B.C. They have two daughters 
married, five grandchildren and four great~ 
grandchildren. 

Note: Norman passed away in 1985. 














NORMAN BREADNER 

‘Norman was born in 1895 at Brampton, Ont. 
to John and Maude Breadner. He came west with 
his parents and brother Leslie in 1899. He took his 
schooling at Oxbow, Sask. He hired out as a farm 
hand on the prairies finally receiving his steam 
engineering papers. 

In 1921 he married Isabel McIntyre of Ridge- 
dale. They had two daughters; Mildred and 
Norma. 

He ran the stationary steam boiler when they 
built the old Nipawin bridge in 1928. He farmed 
the N.E. 10-48-15 W2 from 1923 till 1933. From 
1933 to 1938 he worked in various locations. In 
1938 he moved to White Fox where he did car- 
pentry and worked at the seed cleaning plant. 
From 1939 to 1941 he worked at the sawmill at 








Isabel and Norman Breadner in 1984, 


Love siding, operating the steam engine. In 1943 
they moved to Prince Albert where he serviced 
the steam locomotives. 

Norman and Isabel left Prince Albert in 1945 
settling in New Westminster, B.C., where he 
worked at carpentry. He was residing there at the 
time of his death in November, 1985. 


WILFRED LESLIE BREADNER 

He came to the Armley District with his par- 
ents, John and Maude Breadner in 1911, He was 
born in North Toronto, Ont. He homesteaded 
the NW 18-48-14 W2 in 1916 and applied for 
patent in 1921, finally turning it over to his 
brother William. 

He worked in lumber camps and at farm work 
until 1922 when he started with the Wheat Pool in 
Ridgedale as second man. 

In 1924 he moved to Bowsman, Man., where 
he operated an elevator for the Wheat Pool, In 
1928 he became district superintendent with the 
Wheat Pool and took up residence in Dauphin. 

He married Effie Cherry in 1932 in Saska- 
toon. To this marriage were born two children, 
William and Joan. 

They moved from Dauphin to Brandon in the 
1940’s, where he continued with the Wheat Pool 
until he passed away in 1966, 








GORDON BREADNER FAMILY 

Gordon Breadner was born at Oxbow, Sask. 
in 1902. He attended a country school near Glen 
Ewen. He moved with his parents to British 
Columbia about 1909. They returned to 
katchewan in a short time and after taking on a 














couple of farmhand jobs his father settled on a 
homestead in the Armley District in the fall of 
1911. Gordon attended Manlius and Armley 
Schools. Completing his public schooling (grade 
XIII) he worked on the homestead along with 
other jobs. He acquired a half section of land in 
the late 20°s, 

In 1932 he married Helen Hollingshead. 
Helen was born in Kettleby, Ont, and moved with 
her parents to a farm east of Oxbow, Sask. in 
1906. She attended Auburn, a country school and 
completed high school in Oxbow. She then went 
on to Normal School in Regina in 1924 and the 
fall of 1927. She taught a number of schools 
throughout Saskatchewan before her marriage in 
1932. 

To this union were born three children; Barry 
in 1937, Allister in 1940 and Wayne in 1942. They 
attended Manlius, Armley and Sandwell Schools. 

Following the flood of the Carrot River in 
1948, Gordon thought it wise to relocate. He also 
wanted to be near a high school. The family 
‘moved to a quarter section north of White Fox in 
1949. Gordon continued to farm for a number of 
years. 

Gordon passed away in 1973 and is buried in 
the Mabel Hill Cemetery at Nipawin. Helen now 
resides at White Fox. 

Barry is now working with the Canadian 
International Development Agency (CIDA) in 
Pakistan. He will return to Edmonton when 
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finished there. He married Angela Leonard in 
1960. They have three children; Colon in 
1963-1970, Eric in 1961 and Jill in 1970. 

Allister is now working with Ontario Hydro 
and resides in Niagara Falls, He married Judith 
Coulter in 1968. They have two children; Kerri 
Lymn in 1973 and Adam in 1975. 

Wayne is now working for the Government of 
Saskatchewan. They live on the family farm 
north of White Fox. He married Anna May Baird 
in 1966. They have three children; Tzena Ayn in 
1967, Ellery Sean Paul in 1968 and Laurine May 
in 1975. 





WILLIAM JAMES (BILL) BREADNER 
William James (Bill) was the fourth son of 
John and Maude Breadner. He had no schooling 
till 1914, His first teacher was Uncle Jim. He died 
of a stroke early November 1915. School was 
closed in the winter for lack of warm clothes for 
the children. Relief was not available and if taxes 
weren’t paid you could work on the road clearing 
trees, building bridges. One dollar for clothes 
and one for taxes. Our diet consisted of moose 
meat, prunes, potatoes and sometimes only oat 
meal to eat, but we never went hungry. When I 
started farming there was about 50 acres cleared. 
It was my brother’s land, who had to buy grain 
for an income. Leslie got his first moose at about 
1B years and supplied most of the country with 
meat, deer, partridge, etc. Leslie also did a lot of 
trapping for muskrats and coyote hides for 20 
cents each. I did a lot of trapping and had a 
trapline all the time while going to school. I also 
had one about four miles west along the creek 
after finishing school. Pelts were six dollars for 
mink, seventy five cents to a dollar for weasels 
and the odd coyote for eight dollars. Les got a 
coyote from the top of a straw stack right 
through the body, not damaging any of the hide. 
received my grade VIII in 1921, The school 
was open only half the time. Some of the students 
skated across from the school on a slough. I had 
to walk to school three and a half miles. In April 
of 1921 and 1926 it flooded very bad and school 
was closed for many weeks. Russell Hollingshead 
encouraged and helped me to get my eighth 
grade. At age 16, I helped at home clearing the 
land until 1929. Dad enjoyed livestock, chickens 
and yard work. I helped clear and break most of 
the three quarters of land. One quarter was South 
African Script, one was mother’s and dad had 
one. We tried to grow wheat in 1915. It was the 
first field of marquis wheat I stacked. It graded 








William Breadner family, L oR: Blaine, Marguerite, Bil, Jim 
holding Michelle. Front: Janice, Irene, Jody (Blaine's family), 
off (Jim's son), Wilda, Kathy (Jim's wife). Missing, Erin, 


number four, tough. I hauled it to Tisdale and 
you took what they wanted to pay, there was no 
Wheat Board then. Cattle prices were the same. 
They gave you what they wanted, it seemed you 
worked for nothing, 

Church was held at the school by student 
ministers. Picnics were held at the schools in 
summer and dances mainly at Waterfield in the 
winter. 

We farmed with horses until 1926. Grain was 
slow to mature, it was subject to frost and rust. 
Garnet wheat came in the late 20°s. It was faster 
to mature. It became subject to rust so thatcher 
was developed. 

In 1929, I started farming on my own on the 
Wi: 18-48-14-W2 and in 1940 bought NE 
18-48-14 and NE 13-48-15, finishing the clearing 
and breaking about 1952. In 1931 I married Mar- 
guerite McIntyre. 

‘Wilda was born in 1934 and is living in Hum- 
bolt. 

Blaine was born in 1939. He married Irene 
Lee. They live in Prince Albert where Blaine 
works at Prince Albert Pulp Mill. They have two 
daughters; Jodi and Janice. 

Jim was born in 1942. He married Cathy 
Anderson. Jim works at mechanics in the winter 
and gold mining in the summer. They have a son 
Jeff and a daughter Michelle Erin, They live in 
‘Quesnel, B.C. 

Twas Councilor for the R.M. of Connaught 
for 12 years. I served on the agricultural board in 
the 1950's and early 70's to read government 
reports from the Department of Agriculture at 























every meeting. I also served some time on the 
Wheat Pool committee and worked with the Red 
Cross for many years, covering the area of Mis- 
tatim, Porcupine Plain, Ridgedale and Ratner. 

Farming was a good life but a poor way to 
make money. There was always something to 
shatter your dream, flood, frost, hail, etc., but I 
would like to be farming again, 

Thad a stroke the last day of March in 1974. 
We then retired to Nipawin in September of 1974. 
I kept busy with old cars for a few years, a 1928 
Chev, a 1960 Pontiac Paresienne and a 1960 Gran 
Prix which went from 0-60 m.p.h. in seven sec- 
onds. Next I started doing wood lathe work 
creating beautiful bowls and candle sticks from 
many kinds of wood from all over the world. I 
have been using tamarac lately. I give away and 
sell some, giving all the money to charity. I also 
garden yet as a hobby. I had potatoes the 2ist of 
June one year. 

George Furneaux and I go to the Kingfisher 
Inn twice a day on Coffee Row. 


BREADNER, ELGIN AND 
MARGARET 
submitted by Margaret Breadner 
Elgin Breadner and Margaret Clayton were 
married at her parents home in 1933. Elgin had 
built a house on his land where I am still living. 
We had three sons and one daughter. Harold, 
our oldest went to Armley school riding a 
Shetland pony in the summer and driving a larger 
horse in the winter. He went to Pontrilas for high 
school as there was a two-roomed school there. 
‘The other children went to Armley school as well. 
Lillian took her high school in Tisdale. As her 
Grandad was alone she stayed with him and kept 
house for him. Howard and Earl rode the school 
bus to Tisdale for their high school education. 
We have had many problems with high water 
when the Carrot River overflows its banks. One 
year in the 1950's Elgin took Howard and Earl 
hhalf a mile by boat across the water, then they 
would walk a mile and a half to Armley school. 
This went on for six weeks before the water went 
down. One year when the water was high our 
phone was out of order too, so no one knew if we 
were in need of help. A policeman was asked to 
come in and see if we were in need of anything. 
He had a very difficult time finding a place that 
he could wade through the water after breaking a 
thick layer of ice as it had turned very cold. This 
policeman froze his face and ears and was glad to 
get a cup of coffee and to hear that we were not in 








Margaret and Eigin Breadner in 1992 


need of anything. He was not dressed for such 
cold weather and water problems. 

Before we had electricity we used coal oil 
lamps and lanterns. Then we got a gas lamp 
which was a wonderful improvement. One night 
our minister was having supper with us. This 
lamp was hanging from the ceiling over the 
kitchen table, The lamp had a small rod in the top 
of it with a hook in the other end for hanging it 
up. Somehow this came unfastened and the lamp 
fell on our minister’s head. However, other than 
sore head and broken mantles on the lamp there 
was no damage done. 

We had an ice house and well. Big blocks of 
ice were packed in sawdust for summer use. In 
the well we had a dumb waiter with shelves which 
could be lowered onto the ice. This is where we 
kept our cream, milk or fresh meat. Cream was 
kept in large crocks. I recall having to throw 
cream out as there was a mouse floating around 
int. This was a disaster as cream was sold to help 
buy groceries as cheques were needed badly. 

Elgin died in Saskatoon in May of 1970. It is 
hard to realize you must go on alone but he 
suffered forty years with asthma. Now we knew 
his suffering was over. 

Harold married Berta Sisson. See below. 

Lillian is married to a farmer. They live at 
Simpson, Sask. See Gingrich history. 

Howard started in a bank after high school, 
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He quit that and was an elevator agent for United 
Grain Growers. He came home to farm but de- 
cided it was too costly. Now he is the elevator 
agent of Cargill Elevator at Birch Hills. He and 
Sharon have two daughters. 

farl married Delma Alcock. See below. 





HAROLD AND BERTA BREADNER 

In 1953 I left the farm and joined the Royal 
Canadian Air Force. After basic training in 
Quebec and Ontario I was transferred to Saska- 
toon where I took up my duties as an airframe 
mechanic. I remember my first paycheck was 
$45, not much by today’s standard. 

Berta Sisson and I were married March 19, 
1956 at Tisdale and we lived in Saskatoon until 
1958. Brenda Joan was born in Saskatoon July 1, 
1958, That summer we were transferred to Prince 
Edward Island and in September we left Sas 
katchewan for our new home in Summerside. 
‘This was our first transfer really away from our 
home and of course we were somewhat 
apprehensive. However in the next seven years we 
really came to enjoy the peaceful life on P.E.I 
‘We made many friends there and we still keep in 
contact with many of them. Our second 
daughter, Barbara Lynn, was born at Summer- 
side on Oct. 1, 1959. 

1n 1965 we were on the move again as we were 
transferred to Germany. This was very exciting as 
both of the girls were now old enough to under- 
stand and would be able to also enjoy some of the 
sights we would be seeing in the different coun- 
tries. Also many of our friends were going, so 
after a quick visit to Saskatchewan we were off to 
Germany. 

While in Europe we visited France, Holland, 
Belgium, Switzerland and the highlight trip to 
Austria and Italy, our Centennial Project. For 
three weeks we sweated in 100 degree heat, but it 
was so enjoyable to swim in the Mediterranean, 
From Germany we were transferred back to 
Moose Jaw, Sask. in 1969. It has been our home 
ever since. Many enjoyable things have happened 
to our family in Moose Jaw. In 1977, after being 
promoted to Sergeant, I undertook a job as Crew 
Chief of Canada’s Aerobatic team ‘*The Snow- 
birds”. This was an exciting job which took me 
across Canada 10 times that year. However, 
another promotion to Warrant Officer ended my 
Snowbird career. The following year, 1978, we 
gained our first son-in-law. 

Brenda and Rod Mucha were married in 

















Lto Ri: Barb, Brenda, Berta and Harold Breadner, 1978, 


Moose Jaw. They now live in Regina and have 
two children, Terry age six and Trina age three. 
In June 1979, I took my release from the 
‘Canadian Armed Forces and in 1980 I accepted a 
position as Maintenance Manager at Eaton’s. 

Our second daughter, Barb, chose Bryan 
Burnett as her husband and they were married in 
August, 1981. They live in Regina and have one 
daughter, Krista Lynn born Dec. 31, 1985. 

Throughout this resume not too much has 
been said about Berta. She has always been the 
‘one to keep this family on the straight and level. 
She has kept the home front, with a ready smile, a 
helping hand, from being homemaker, navigator 
on our many trips, Mother to our two children, 
to working as supervisor in the retail world at 
Woolco. Without her help and good manage- 
ment we could not have enjoyed the good times 
and closeness we have enjoyed throughout our 
marriage. 

We are now a football family in the summer— 
time, We also enjoy as many camping trips as we 
possibly can with our family, as this is our 
opportunity to enjoy our children and grand- 
children. 


EARL AND DELMA BREADNER 

Twas born July, 1945 to Elgin and Margaret 
Breadner. I attended public school at Armley 
School then attended high school in Tisdale. 





Earl, Delma, Kelly and Bonnie Breadner, 1984 


My Dad had asthma real bad so I helped on 
the farm from 1964 to 1967. 

In September of 1967 I married Delma Alcock 
of Pontrilas and on Noy. 2 started work at 
Pineland Co-op as a meat cutter. I worked there 
for two and a half years. My Dad passed away 
quite suddenly so I came home to the farm in 
May of 1970. In the fall of 1974 I purchased the 
NW 18-48-14-W2 from Uncle Bill. In the spring 
of 1975, Delma and I along with our family, 
Kelly, who was born in 1968 and Bonnie who was 
born in 1974, moved from the house I had built in 
Mom and Dad’s yard to where Uncle Bill and 
‘Aunt Marguerite lived on the south side of the 
river. In the spring of 1975 Howard and his family 
moved back to the farm. Howard and I farmed 
together for five years, farming all the land that 
our Dad and Uncle Bill had. 

We increased the hogs to a 65 sow, farrow to 
finish business. Hog prices went so low, $40 per 
hundred in 1981, that I decided to get out of them. 

I farm the SW, NW, NE of 18-48-14-W2 and 
NW 19-48-14-W2 and the SW 30-48-14-W2, 





GEORGE BREADNER 

George was born on a homestead in the dis 
trict that is now Armley on July Il, 1912 to John 
and Maude Breadner, the sixth son. 

In 1912 his Dad built a log shack on what 
became the family home. A well, dug by hand, 
was the only source of water besides the river and 
a creek. Wood and coal was the only source of 
fuel. From 1924 on, the mail and groceries were 





Lucy and George Breadner, 45th anniversary, 1984. 





available in the town of Armley, much closer 
than Tisdale or Ridgedale. 

George received his education at Armley and 
Manlius Schools, walking and horseback the 
main mode of travel. In 1929 George left school 
to take up farming with his Dad and brothers. 

In 1939, he married Lucy Denyer, daughter of 
John and Elizabeth Denyer of Regina. They set- 
ited on the home farm where they raised eight 
children; Allan born 1940, Ronald born 1942, 
Norman born 1944, Grant born 1945, twins, 
Braithe and Beth born 1947, William Gill) born 
1952 and Clarence (Casey) born 1959. These chil- 
dren were all born in St. Theresa Hospital in 
Tisdale. 

‘The three eldest took their elementary school- 
ing at Armley School and their high schooling in 
Tisdale being bussed in. The rest took their ele~ 
mentary schooling at Armley School until it 
closed. They were then bussed to Ridgedale 
where they completed high school. 

In 1979, George and Lucy retired into 
Nipawin leaving the two eldest sons and their 
families on the farm. 
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ALLAN AND ARLENE BREADNER 

John Allan Breadner, eldest son of George 
and Lucy Breadner was born in Tisdale on Sept 
23, 1940. Allan attended North Armley School up 
to grade XIII, then took his high school in 
‘Tisdale. In Tisdale he played on the Tisdale Unit 
Composite School football team. He was also a 
member of the Tisdale Air Cadets. While a mem- 
ber he made a trip to Sea Island, Vancouver, 
B.C. After he finished school he worked for Jim 
White on the farm. In 1961 he started work with 
Co-op Implements in Codette. 








Leanne, Brad, Arlene and Allan Breadner. 


In 1962 he married Arlene Lalonde in Tisdale. 
She was born and raised there and took all her 
schooling there. They moved to Codette and 
lived there for four years. In 1966 Brad was born 
in Nipawin Hospital. That year they moved to the 
Breadner home place and Al started farming with 
his dad and his brother Ron. In 1970 Leanne was 
born in Tisdale. 

Brad and Leanne attended Ridgedale School. 
Brad graduated in 1984 and worked for the 
alfalfa dehydrators for three years. At present he 
is working at Prairie Fibre Industries in Run- 
ciman and living at home. Leanne is taking her 
grade XI. Both children are very active in sports. 
Brad plays ball with the Ridgedale Regals and 
curls. Leanne is on the high school girls Vol- 
Jeyball team and she also curls. 

Alisa member of the Armley United Church 
Board, the Nipawin Union Hospital Board and 











the Ridgedale School Board. He is also a School 
Bus driver. 

Arlene is a session member of the Armley 
United Church and is the President of the United 
‘Church Women (U.C.W.). 


JAMES BREADNER 

James, brother of John Breadner, along with 
his wife, Annie and two sons Cecil and the youn 
gest, Auldred, settled on NE 23-48-15-W2 in 
1914. 
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Jim Breadner. 


Jim, as he preferred to be called, was the first 
teacher at Manlius School. In 1915, during his 
second year of teaching there, he died of a heart 
attack while walking home from school. 

Annie and the two boys returned to Ontario 
where they continued to live. John Breadner, his 
brother, travelled back to Ontario with her and 
the boys with the body for burial at Perry Sound 

Auldred passed away at about 50 years of age. 
Ruth was Auldred’s wife, they had two children, 
James and Anne. 


GENE AND BETH (NICKLEN) 
BROMM FAMILY 
by Beth Bromm 

I was born in June of 1943 to Sturdee and 
Frances Nicklen of Armley and I had the distinc 
tion of being the first of the family to be born in 
Tisdale Hospital. In the fall I was a harvest child, 
travelling around in the truck as Mom was work- 
ing in the field. 











Some of the things I remember around 
Armley were the wood tag we used to play at the 
stockyards, walking the beams in the abandoned 
lumberyard, making mud dishes, the walks and 
bike riding to Manlius school and Tommy 
Jones’s horse. 

When Manlius School was closed we were 
bused to Tisdale. I took the remainder of my 
schooling there. I attended Robertson Business 
School in Saskatoon and was then employed at 
Woolard and Aseltines Law Office in Tisdale 

August 1, 1964 I married Eugene Bromm. We 
were both employed in Tisdale and after two 
years we moved to Gene’s parents farm at Runci- 
‘man and started farming. Mr. and Mrs. Brom 
remodelled Bert Sims House at Leacross and 
moved there. 

We have three sons. In July of 1967, Ian was 
born, Kelly in December of 1969, and Clay 
arrived in November of 1976. 





Back: lan, Gene, Kelly, front: Clay and Beth Bromm. 


The boys were bused to Tisdale and took all 
their schooling there. Ian is now attending Uni- 
versity of Saskatchewan, taking Vocational 
Agriculture. 

Ian and Kelly were involved in band for a few 
years and many school sports. Our family are 
also avid downhill skiers. 

Dorothy Righi started the Connaught 4-H 
Club in 1978 and Ian and Kelly were two of the 
members. They were involved with the lighthorse 








project. In 1980 they joined the Trails End Light- 
horse Club, led by Jack and Valerie Wartman. 
Now all three spend many hours looking after 
and riding their horses. In 1985, lan and Kelly 
started into jumping with Robin Hahn as their 
instructor. They really enjoy the excitement of 
jumping and hope to continue. Clay is also look— 
ing forward to starting jumping instruction this 
year. 





CLEO AND ELEANOR (RAGETH) 
BROWN 
submitted by Doreen (Brown) Vestre 

In 1917 Dad came with his father, James 
Brown, from California to Canada. They took 
up farming in the Maple Creek District. His 
‘mother and some of the family came to Canada a 
couple years later. 

In 1924 Dad married Eleanor Rageth, whose 
family had moved up from Wisconsin 








Eleanor and Cleo Brown, 50th anniversary. 


Dad taught in a country school near Gronlid 
before coming to teach at Waterfield. While 
there we lived at the Perkin’s home where we 
rented a room or two. Dad also got some land in 
partnership with Grandpa Ragath which he later 
sold. If he had any time, he used to play ball and 
he also took part in debates. After we left Water 
field Dad taught at Preston School which was a 
few miles from Ridgedale. While there he bought 
some land eight miles from Ridgedale and 
farmed until 1939. That same year we moved to 
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Broderick and Dad served as Secretary Treasurer 
of the village and RM of Broderick until 1964. 

Dad took a keen interest in the Farm Forum 
and the Citizen’s Forum and performed secretary 
duties for each. 

Mom was a member of the Broderick United 
Church and was an active worker in the Ladies 
Aid. Mom enjoyed sewing, fancy work and was 
always interested in doing different kinds of hob- 
bies in her spare time. 

‘They had three children. Doreen and Dave 
Vestre live in Revelstoke, B.C. Kelvin and Bette 
live in Winnipeg and they have three children. 
Jim and Ethel live in the Elrose District and they 
have three children 

Mom and Dad retired in Saskatoon where 
they both passed away, Mom in 1978 and Dad in 
1981 


ELMER BROWN 
submitted by niece Ruby White (Brown) 

Elmer was the second oldest boy in the Ellis 
Brown family. They moved to Wauchope, Sask. 
in 1905 from Canton, Illinois, USA. The family 
came to the Armley District in 1912. There were 
three boys, Lawrence, Elmer and Roman and one 
girl, Imma, 

Elmer took some of his schooling at the 





Standing: Imma and Lawrence, seated: Roman and Elmer 
Brown, 











Armley school and was one of the first pupils 
when it opened in 1921. 

He took up a homestead in 1924 on the SE 
30-48-14 W2. He married Lena Staranchuck 
from Nipawin. They had a family of seven boys. 
Leonard, the oldest, was accidentally shot when 
he was two. Earnest, the second boy, attended 
Armley School for a while. He now resides in 
Edmonton. Donald was a sailor for many years, 
making his home in Quebec. He was married and 
had two children, He was drowned in December, 
1985. Harry remained single and lives in Edmon- 
ton, Steve is married and makes his home in 
Ontario. They have a family of three. Alvin was 
married and living in Edmonton at the time of his 
death in January, 1985. Lorne lives in Saskatoon. 

Elmer was a great trapper along the Carrot 
River for years. His many friends knew him as 
‘Trapper Brown. In 1944 he sold his farm to the 
Kingsleys and moved to another farm 12 miles 
‘east of Nipawin. After farming there a few years 
he moved into Nipawin, living there until his 
death. 


ROMAN CLARKE BROWN FAMILY 

Roman Clarke Brown came to the Pontrilas 
District in 1912 with his parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
Ellis Brown, and Lawrence, Elmer, and Imma. 
They had originally come from the United States 
and had settled at Wauchope, Sask., where 
Roman was born. Roman, Elmer, and Imma at~ 
tended the original Pontrilas School #3280 which 
had been built on the Reid homestead. A few 
years later, when the Brown’s moved onto Law- 
Fence’s homestead, the Brown children attended 
the Armley School. 

1, Johanne Brown, was born to Mr. and Mrs. 
Jacob Halvorsen on May 28, 1905 10 miles north- 
west of Melfort (Northwest Territories at that 
time). 

My parents emigrated to Canada from Dram- 
men, Norway in May, 1903 with their five oldest 
children. 

My dad wasa sailor which meant he would be 
away from home, his wife and family, for weeks 
and months at a time. On one of his trips to 
Quebec he heard of the wonderful land of Can- 
ada and the opportunities it offered. “Land was 
available at $10 for 160 acres.”” This was what he 
wanted; a place of his own, where he could work 
at home with his family. When he arrived back 
home in Norway, he talked it over with his wife. 
‘They decided to sell their home in Norway, come 
to Canada, and file on a homestead, 

















































































Roman and Johanna Brown, 1928. 


They settled northwest of Melfort. They were 
a devoted Christian couple who braved the early 
days, with its many hardships. The Halvorsen 
History is in the Thatch Creek History Book. 

After completing my pulic schooling in the 
Thatch Creek School, I worked out doing house- 
work in and around Melfort 

When the railway was built from Tisdale to 
Nipawin in 1925 or thereabouts, there was a big 
swamp south of Pontrilas. The railway drainage 
ditch drained the swampy land and it dried up. 
‘Then there were a number of sections opened for 
homesteads. Roman filed on the SW 32-48-14 
'W?2 one-half mile south of the Aylsham corner 
on the present 35 highway. At that time it was 
just a trail 

‘At that time I was working for Mrs. Miller in 
Melfort. Her husband was an electrician working 
in an electric shop. They had three children: 
Vernon, Irene (Dolly), and Carol. When Mr. 
Miller heard of the Pontrilas land being opened 
for homesteads, he filed on the quarter just west 
of Roman Brown’s quarter. Mr. Miller wanted to 
keep his electric shop job, but his family had to 
live on the homestead to ‘prove it up.’ Since Mrs. 
Miller was not able to live on the homestead 








alone with her children, they asked me if I would 
continue to work for her and go to the home- 
stead. I came with them, Mrs. Miller’s brother 
‘was married to my sister. 

‘The moss was all dry by this time. A dropped 
match or cigarette could ignite the moss and it 
would smolder for a long time. The moss could 
burn under the snow all winter. The roots of the 
swamp brush (willows) would burn along with 
the moss, so in the spring the brush would be 
lying loose on the ground. One day Mrs. Miller 
and I discovered that a smudge we had built for 
the cattle had started a moss fire. This meant we 
had to diga trench to keep the burning moss from 
getting to the barn. After the trench was dug it 
was filled with water to make sure the fire could 
not cross. It was hard work but we won, 

I well remember the night Gwenyth Miller, 
the Miller’s fourth child was born. First, I got 
Mrs. Granny Cairns to come and be with Mrs. 
Miller while I rode horseback across country for 
amile and a half, to Ab Blume’s place, to phone 
Dr. Alex Wright. He lived, and had his practice 
in Codette, Mr. Blume was not at home when T 
got there but Millers had made arrangements 
with him that we could use the phone. I had no 
problem reaching the doctor. He asked me to go 
out and wait at the road by Blume’s gate until he 
got there as he had never been to Millers. 

We had to go north a half mile to George 
Sproxton’s place, turned in and followed a trail 
across Sproxton’s homestead. That was 0.k 
Then the pot-holes started. It was getting dusk 
and I was getting worried about Mrs. Miller. I 
missed one ‘Dodge’ in the trail and we were 
stuck. I did not know Dr. Wright, and I was afaid 
he would baw! me out. But he did not. He told me 
to drive and he would get out and push. I did not 
know ‘beans’ about driving a car, so every time 
he told me to go I would kill the motor. I finally 
asked him to get in and drive, and I would push. 
That was all it took and we were on our way. I 
sure kept my eyes on that trail for the rest of the 
way across Roman’s homestead. We arrived in 
plenty of time so I got the little ones out of the 
way and asleep and everything went smoothly. 

Dr. Wright came back to Millers on the fol- 
owing Sunday afternoon while Mr. Miller was 
home. They had a good laugh about the whole 
episode. It was not that funny to me. 

In 1929 Roman had seeded some fall rye, He 
was living with his parents on Lawrence’s home- 
stead at the crossroads of the old road from 
Tisdale to Nipawin and the Aylsham road. 1 
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worked for two months that fall for Coulter’s 
during harvest. Pearl was only five years old but 
she was in school. Mrs. Coulter had passed away 
a few years previous and the older children were 
all in school. 

I met the Browns the first Sunday after we 
had come to the Miller homestead. I had walked 
to Pontrilas for church during the afternoon. It 
was held in the town hall. Either Tom King or 
Roy Snider from the Carlea district held services 
there every Sunday. It was undenominational. 
The Browns: Mrs. Brown, Imma and Roman 
were at the service. Mrs. Brown introduced them 
to me and asked me to go home with them for 
supper. This was when and where I met the 
Browns. They had also walked to church so we 
walked to their place. Then Imma and Roman 
walked me back to Miller’s in the evening. That 
was the beginning of our acquaintance. Roman 
and I were married on Dec. 21, 1929. Roman had 
the lumber and material to build our house. The 
house was 24 feet by 18 feet, consisting of 
kitchen, bedroom and pantry. It turned so cold 
that Roman’s mother would not hear of us mov- 
ing to our own place, so we stayed with the 
Browns’s until spring breakup. Then the neigh 
bours came and helped finish the house and barn, 
shingling, etc. 

We went to Rinchensen’s Store in Codette 
and bought a good supply of groceries. Roman 
built a table. We sent to Eaton’s for two kitchen 
chairs and a rocking chair to match. For dressers 
we got apple boxes from Booth’s Store in 
Pontrilas. We stacked them on their sides, three 
or four high and hung a print curtain across the 
opening. In the pantry we had the apple boxes 
again stacked, as the dressers with curtains in 
front. We also got print floral for drapes for the 
windows. We had no paint or linoleum for the 
floors. I scrubbed them with a good scrub brush 
and soap and water. We got nail-kegs for extra 
seating. These kegs were the height of a chair, 
round, pot-bellied, with a little round cushion on 
top and a frilled cover to slip over the keg to make 
a good chair. We got the nail-kegs from 
Dempkey’s Store (Hardware) in Pontrilas. It was 
so much fun fixing up our house. 


Thad my trunk full of linens, lunch cloths, 
doilies, dresser scarfs, embroidered bedspread, 
and matched embroidered curtains for the bed- 
room window. I was as proud, or prouder of our 
little home as the bride of today with all of the 
modern equipment. Mrs. Odegard, an old time 








friend of our family, gave us a bag of sheep’s 
wool from which I made warm quilts. 

‘We bought a second-hand cook stove from 
Tilly Mortenson for $5, a bedstead at an auction 
sale for $9, and a new air tight heater (tin heater) 
for $3. When we had moved to our own house, 
my mother-in-law gave me a ‘clucking hen’ and 
a setting of eggs. When the eggs hatched we had 
nine chickens and the mother hen. This was our 
start in chickens. I well remember one day that 
summer, we were sitting in the house visiting with 
neighbours when the hen started to cackle. I ran 
out to see what was up. There standing in the 
manger in the barn, the hen was announcing at 
the top of her voice that she had just laid an egg. I 
was so excited, I picked up the egg and ran to the 
house saying, ‘“Our hen laid an egg. Our hen laid 
anegg.”” That fall we got eight or nine eggs a day. 
When we took the eggs to the store we got 8¢ or 
9¢ a dozen on trade for groceries. At that time tea 
was 35¢ a pound for Blue Ribbon tea, Robin 
Hood Flour was $2.75 for a one hundred pound 
bag. ‘‘Some difference now, ch?” 

By the time we were settled in our home, the 
land was dry and ready to start clearing. There 
was no brush cutting to do, nature had looked 
after that for us with the moss fires that had just 
gone through our land. The swamp brush or 
willows were lying on top of the ground after the 
snow had melted. The fire had burned the moss 
and roots from under the snow. Now all we had 
to do was take pitch forks, go out and pile the 
brush into windrows all down the land and set 
fire to them. After these piles of windrows were 
burned, Roman hitched his horses to the disc and 
went out and disked the land, There were hum- 
mocks here and there that had to be flattened 
‘out, We wore high boots to keep the ashes out of 
our shoes. Then Roman hitched the horses to the 
rill and seeded oats and some barley. We had so 
many heavy rains with winds that summer that 
we had a very good crop of oat sheaves and 
barley. The grain was so tangled that you could 
hardly tell which was the top or bottom of the 
sheaves. 

Roman had harvested his fall rye and it was 
time to seed the fall rye for next year’s crop. It 
had to be seeded in August. Help was not avail- 
able so we had to manage by ourselves. The 
sheaves were too heavy for me to handle, so 
Roman wondered if I could handle the horses on 
the drill and do the seeding. I said, “I could.” So 
he got the outfit ready and I did the seeding wl 
he stoked. 











I would go in half an hour early to get dinner, 
and he would take over the horses and drill. By 
the time dinner was ready he had the horses 
watered and fed their dinner. This was how we 
got our work done. 

That fall Roman got work on the Mac Schil- 
troth Threshing outfit, to earn a few dollars. He 
came home on week-ends. There were no graded 
up roads past our place at the time, just a trail 
The threshing outfits would go from farm to 
farm to thresh the grain. When they came to our 
place to do the treshing, it cost more to thresh a 
bushel of barley than the price we would get at 
the elevator per bushel. Mr. Schiltroth told 
Roman he would thresh our barley for one half 
of the crop. The oats had been cut for green feed. 
So we do know what the ‘dirty-thirties’ were like. 

We did have a good garden, even though it 
had a hard time getting started. I had planted it 
‘twice in May and each time it sprouted the cut- 
‘worms cleaned it off. The final planting was in 
June. I even had tomatoes on the plants. 

‘The winter of 1930-31 was a nice winter with 
not too much snow until the third week in March 
when we got lots of snow, cold weather and 
blizzards from then on. 

Clarke was born on the first day of March, 
1931. Dr. Baker, our municipal doctor, lived and 
had his practice in Armley. He was able to drive 
his car from Armley right to our place when 
Roman phoned him from Bill Boxall’s. That was 
our closest phone on the Tisdale line. Roman had 
picked up ““Granny” Cairns, as we all called her. 
She only lived a half mile north of our place. She 
went out as mid-wife to the homes of the early 
settlers. She used to go with Dr. Kiteley while he 
lived near the Armley School, when he was called 
to deliver a baby. She would stay for a few days, 
if she was needed. She was a grand neighbour. 
She came to our house and bathed the new baby 
and looked after me every morning while I was in 
bed. 

Ruby was born on May 23, 1932. See Norman 
White history. Ihad the garden all planted and it 
was starting to come up. The crops were also all 
in the ground before she came along. Dr. 
McMurchy, our new municipal doctor, had 
replaced Dr. Baker. Mrs. Miller was my nurse 
when Ruby was born, She lived just across the 
road so she came across every day and bathed the 
baby and so on. Imma came over and stayed with 
us during the day, to get meals and do the house- 
work. 

Our children were the first grandchildren in 





the Brown Family. In the fall of 1932, Roman 
traded a disc and a plow to a homesteader across 
the Torch River, near Crest Post Office, for 
lumber to build @ lean-to onto our house. He 
built a kitchen, utility room and a pantry. It was 
so nice to have more room. I would feed the 
children their supper early, and sit down and rock 
them to sleep on my knee. So when Roman came 
in for supper, he had to take one of the children 
off my knee and carry it to the bedroom. I would 
take the other one. They were asleep for the 
night. Our supper was hot on the back of the 
stove so we could eat right away. The kids made 
up for it in the morning. They would wake up 
when we got up at five o’clock. Of course, they 
‘would have another good long sleep again, in the 
forenoon. 

Irvine was born on Dec. 28, 1933, just missed 
Christmas. That was a desperately cold morning, 
50 degrees below Fahrenheit, Granny Parcher, 
‘an elderly lady from the Carrot River town area, 
was staying with us, waiting for our baby’s 
arrival. She was going to stay with us until I was 
able to look after things again. She would go out 
to the homesteaders in her vicinity and deliver 
their babies. She was such a kind old lady. We 
were well blessed with kind neighbors and 
friends, 

‘We were so grateful to our children’s grand- 
mothers and aunts. They spun yarn from sheep's 
wool and knit socks, sweaters and mitts for our 
little ones, and big ones too. that meant so much 
to us to get these warm things. I do not know 
what we would have done without them. (Grand- 
mothers and Aunts, and warm clothing) I needed 
a sewing machine’ badly. We had agreed we 
would not buy anything unless we could pay for it 
right then. The Singer Sewing Machine agent, 
Mr. Nicholson Sr., came around one day to sell 
usa sewing machine. I told him, ‘No. We would 
not get one then.” So he went out to the barn to 
talk to Roman. He told Roman that if he would 
‘shoe’ his team of horses and supply the horse 
shoes, that he would bring us a second-hand, 
hand-cranked sewing machine. Needless to say 
‘we had a sewing machine in exchange. My heart 
‘was bubbling over with joy. Now I did not need 
to go to the neighbours to use their sewing 
machines. The children were in bed shortly after 
six o'clock in the evenings. So Roman and I spent 
the long winter evenings cutting out and sewing 
clothes for the children from the good parts of 
old garments. It was so satisfying to make all of 
these little garments from the old one. 1 guided 
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the material under the needle and Roman 
cranked the handle of the sewing machine. We 
worked as a team. There are so many happy little 
memories to remember and cherish. Roman 
adored our children and to them there was not 
‘anything their daddy could not do’. 

Roman bought or traded something for an 
old Star car, from the store and confectionery at 
the White Fox resort. He had a blacksmith shop 
in our yard and did a lot of blacksmith work. So 
he brought the car home and went to work on it. 
Irvine remembers one of the first trips in the Star. 
He was out in the yard with his dad when they 
heard the train whistle in Armley. I had a can of 
cream ready for shipping. Roman loaded the can 
of cream and said, ‘Come along, Billy Boy, you 
and | are taking the cream to town.” I wanted to 
get a washcloth to wipe Irvine’s face, but there 
wasn’t time, They went. Dirty face and all. We 
enjoyed many trips in our car. 

Roman’s health had been failing for some 
time. In the fall of 1936, he was admitted to the 
‘TB San in Prince Albert, Sask. where he passed 
away on the Jan. 15, 1937. I stayed on the farm 
with my three children. I bought a horse which 
proved to be very good with the children. Mr. 
Martin Larson, who had a blacksmith shop in 
Pontrilas, made a cart for us from an old buggy 
frame. We also had a toboggan and a van for 
winter travel. We had a few head of cattle so T 
kept on shipping cream. We also had our flock of 
chickens approved and sold eggs to Smith Hatch~ 
ery. We also kept a few pigs. 

‘Clarke and Ruby started school in the Armley 
‘School. We were in the Armley School District. It 
was very inconvenient for me to take the children 
over two miles south and east to school, come 
home and get my work done, go to Pontrilas to 
shop and get the mail, etc., and then back to the 
school to pick up the kids after school. In the 
winter no one else used the road to the south so 
we had to ‘break trail’ all winter long. However 
the road north had five families using it. 

So I applied to the school districts and asked 
to be transferred to the Pontrilas School. My 
request was granted. The double trips were 
ended, and school was only a mile and a half 
away. We had our church and Sunday school in 
Pontrilas where my children and I were involved 
in the various departments of the church, Ladies’ 
Mission Circle, C.G.L.T., young peoples, etc. We 
later sold the farm to Mr. Barros and moved to 
Nipawin. Clarke had finished his high school and 
was a study supervisor for three terms. Then he 














went to teachers’ college and taught for 30 years 
in the Nipawin School Unit. He superannuated in 
June of 1985. Ruby took her schooling in 
Pontrilas. She is married to Norman White of 
Armley. Their wedding was in Calvary Baptist 
Church in Pontrilas. Rev. Ralston performed the 
wedding. 

Irvine took his high school in Pontrilas and 
Nipawin. He worked in the Bank of Nova Scotia 
in Codette. He was also employed by Roy Rourke 
in Nipawin. Irvine married Lona White of 
Armley. Their wedding was in Two Rivers Bible 
Institute. Irvine and his family all live in 
Kamloops, B.C. where Irvine is managing the 
Government Employees Branch of the Dogwood 
Credit Union. 





LONA MARJORIE (WHITE) BROWN 
1 was born April 14, 1933 and adopted by 
Frank and Marjorie White. I received my educa~ 





Irvine and Lona Brown, 25th anniversary. 





tion at Waterfield School. I then went to work in 
Eatons Order Office in Nipawin. 

I married Irvine William Brown on June 8, 
1955. We have two daughters; Betty Lou born 
Aug. 17, 1957 and Debbie Lee born Nov. 20, 1961, 
both at Nipawin Hospital, 

We resided in Nipawin until 1960, when we 
moved to Prince Albert, Sask. We moved to 
Kamloops, B.C. in March of 1966 where we are 
presently residing. Both of our daughters are 
married and are also residing in Kamloops. 

Betty married Ronald Melvin Gustofson and 
they have two children; Matthew Ronald and 
Pamela Colleen. Debbie married Jan Harrison 
Groves and also have two children; Angela 
Nadine and Amy Nicole. 





KATHERINE (KROEKER) BROWN 
submitted by daughters Evelyn Anderson and 
Esther Warkentine 

Katherine was born in Fargo, North Dakota. 
She came to Canada in 1911 with her parents and 
grew up on a farm near Rosthern, Sask. 

She took teacher's training in Nutana Normal 
School at Saskatoon. She taught in the Water- 
field School in 1916. 

‘She married Mac Brown in 1918 and settled on 
a homestead east of Pontrilas. Mac and Katy 
raised nine children, some of whom still reside in 
the Nipawin District. She passed away in March 
1949 at the age of 52 years. 


Edna Bruvold holding Joan McMurchy, 1930's. 





EDNA BRUVOLD 
submitted by Bob Wallis 

Edna came from Darmody, Sask. and while 
here worked for Mrs. McMurchy. When Dr. 
McMurchy left here, Edna made the move with 
them, 

Tsaw Edna a few years later in Regina and she 
was still with Mrs. MeMurchy. Edna is a cousin 
of the Bill Mohrs that used (0 live in the Water~ 
field District. 





MAUDE (HEALEY) BRYCE, 
submitted by sister Jenny Welch 

Maude Healey, daughter of Richard and 
Jenny Bell Healey, was born in Manitoba and 
moved with her parents to Saskatchewan. Leav- 
ing Manlius School, Maude went to work in Star 
City, Sask. at our sister’s nursing home. Maude 
spent a few years in Star City before moving to 
Ontario to the small town of Watford near where 
her parents had been born. 

She was a telephone operator before marrying 
Merton Bryce, a farmer. They had three 
daughters and a son born while on the farm. 
Their son Fred works for the Government in 
Ottawa, Their daughter Kay and husband Jim 
Harper own a business in Watford. Two 
daughters Anne Jean and Dolene live in Sarnia 
with their father. 

Diversified farming as well as their maple 
sugar grove kept them and their family well 
occupied for many years before retirement in the 
city of Sarnia, Ontario, 

Maude passed away in September of 1984. 





GEORGE BULLOCK AND FAMILY 
submitted by Gordon Pearse 

George Bullock, his wife and two sons, Char- 
licand Fred were among the first homesteaders in 
the Silver Stream District. George filed on the SE 
22-47-14 W2, Charlie on the NW 22-47-14, and 
Fred on NE 22-47-14 in 1905. Mrs. Bullock once 
stated that while doing homestead duties with her 
two sons she resided on the SE 22-47-14 for nine 
months without seeing another white woman. 
Her husband, George, at that time was a train 
dispatcher at Crooked River. He had formerly 
worked in this field at Corby, Lincolnshire, Eng- 
land before immigration. Crooked River was @ 
bit of a Metropolis in those days because of a 
thriving lumber business. After two years, Mr. 
Bullock returned to the homestead. He was 


counsellor of LID, 22 J2 in 1909, and of LID 457, 
now Connaught, in 1910. He served as chairman 
of same in I9II and is credited with choosing the 
name Connaught for our municipality. 

For some years he was post master of Silver 
Stream, but not it’s first: that honor goes to the 
Doyle Family, and was located on the SW 
14-47-14 W2, and originally called Carrot River. 

‘According to early records, 1908, George Bul- 
lock was prominent in the formation of the Silver 
Stream School District #2011. He, together with J 
S. Harvey, chairman, and Frank Randall as sec. 
retary, formed the first board of trustees, On 
Sept. 25, 1909 Mr. Bullock was elected chairman 
of the board and so acted till January of 1911 when 
he accepted the position of secretary-treasurer. 
He continued as such until the January of 1912, 

‘The Bullocks disposed of their land, moving 
to The Pas, Man., in 1916. There George operated 
a harness and shoe repair until his death in 1944. 

Charlie Bullock married Hazel, a daughter of 
Walter Edis, one of the early settlers of the Car- 
lea District. Fred Bullock was living in The Sol- 
diers’ and Shantymen’s Eventide Home at The 
Pas as late as 1966. I visited him there the winter 
of that year. He had many interesting stories and 
pictures of those early homestead years 

In his short years stay here, who can say that 
the senior George Bullock was not a “pioneer” 
worthy of the name. 


BERNARD AND ROSE BURNS 
FAMILY 
by Esther Burns 

Bernard Burns was born in Moorhead, Min- 
nesota on Feb. 15, 1890. He was raised and 
educated until the age of 12 at St. John’s 
Orphanage in Fargo, North Dakota. He then 
went to live with a foster family, Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry Smith, who were dairy farmers. Bernard 
lived and worked here until he was 16 years of 
age, then decided to go out on his own. In 1913 he 
arrived in Winnipeg, later moving to Regina, 
Sask. Bernard finally homesteaded at Holdfast, 
Sask. 

Rose Henrietta Ruether was born in Seward, 
Nebraska in 1899. Her father died in 1914 and 
Rose moved to Penzance, Sask. with her mother 
and brother, Jake. 

Feb. 6, 1916 Bernard Burns married Rose 
Henrietta Ruether. They lived at Holdfast for 
three years. Everyl was born 1917 at Holdfast. 
The family then moved to Penzance in 1919 to 











‘Sr. Burns family L1oR: Robert, June, Helen, Margaret, Rose, 
Russel, Roy, Bornard and Rose, at Burns re-union 1982, 


farm. Herman was born 1920, Elroy (Roy), 1921 
and Russel in 1923, 

In 1924 they were able to buy land in New 
Osgoode district, where Bernard’s brother, Her- 
man Burns, was living. They resided on SE 
9-47-13-W2. This land was very heavy bush and 
only 10 acres were broken. Their neighbors were 
Herman Burns and Dave Wiseman. The journey 
from Penzance to New Osgoode was with horses 
and two canvas covered wagons and one top 
buggy. They brought with them household 
effects, cattle and machinery. The nights along 
the way were spent in schools or camping beneath 
the wagons. Mrs. J. Ruether, a sister-in-law, 
who was travelling along with them went back to 
check on young Russell, age one and one half 
‘who was supposed to be asleep in the back of the 
bugay. But he was no where to be found. They 
quickly went back down the road and found him 
still wrapped in his blanket, fast asleep. 

Bernard and Rose were blessed with six more 
children; Jeanette, 1925, Rose, 1927, Margaret, 
1929, Helen, 1931, June, 1932, and Robert, 1935 
Bernard served several years on the Goyer School 
Board. He passed away in Tisdale hospital on 
March 8, 1960. 

Mrs. Burns came to live in the Silver Stream 
District in second residence at son, Russell and 
Esther Burns farm, SE 1-47-14-W2 the fall of 
1963. Mrs. Burns passed away May 31, 1967 in 
Tisdale hospital. 

Eldest of the family, Everyl, married Jack 
Perry who was later killed in a farm accident. In 
1942 Everyl married John Hudak. They lived at 
Crooked River on a farm and later in Crooked 
River. They had three children. Their daughter, 
Bernice, married Bob Phillips and has one son, 
Robin. Victor married Linda Olmstead, they 
have one daughter, Angela. Herb married 
Darlene Skwarchuk, May, 1986 and live at 














Crooked River. Bernice lives at Hudson Bay. 
John passed away Jan. 14, 1981 and Everyl passe 
away September, 1985. 

Herman served overseas in World War IL 
Herman took basic training in Red Deer, Alta. 
and went overseas in 1941. He served with the 
Army Service Corps in England, Italy, France, 
Belgium, Holland and Germany. Herman mar- 
ried Muriel Corne July 14, 1945 in England. Her- 
man lived in England after the war was officially 
over returning to Canada February, 1946. Muriel 
arrived in Canada July, 1946 from England as a 
war bride. Herman and Muriel came to live in 
Silver Stream District to NE 23~47-14-W2 pur- 
chased from Bob Hall. 








Lto R: David, Muriel, Herman, Linda, Valerie Burns. 


A son, David, was born May 6, 1947 at St. 
‘Therese Hospital in Tisdale. Herman, Muriel and 
David left Silver Stream the spring of 1948 to live 
in Flin Flon, Man, where Herman worked for the 
Hudson Bay Mining Co. for 12 years. Their 
daughters, Linda and Valerie, were born at Flin 
Flon. They lived at Arborfield for a short time 
while Herman was employed at Squaw Rapids. 
The fall of 1960 Herman, Muriel and their two 
daughters went to live at Summitt Lake, B.C. 
David lived with Grandma Burns and went to 
school from Russell and Esther’s farm the fall of 
1960 to Silver Stream, Forester and Leacross 
Schools. David left Silver Stream February, 1961 
for Summitt Lake to live with his family for five 
years. They moved to Prince George, B.C. and 
hhave lived there for the past 26 years. Herman 








has a trucking business. The children are married 
and live at Prince George. David and Vickie have 
two daughters, Louise and Racheal. Linda and 
Don Tull have one daughter, Jennifer and one 
son, Ryan. Valerie and Steve Hasson have two 
daughters, Shanna and Tara. 





LtoR: Roy, Carol, Keith, Edward, Bernard Burns. 


Roy married Carol Johnson of Flin Flon, 
October, 1963 and lived at Burns home farm, SE 
9-47-13-W2 until 1966. One son, Bernard, born 
February, 1965. Roy, Carol and Bernard came to 
live at Silver Stream, moving to a second resi- 
dence at Russell and Esther's, SE 1-47-14-W2. 
Son Edward was born July, 1968 and son Keith 
was born May, 1973, Bernard, Edward and Keith 
attended public and junior high school at 
Tisdale. Keith is presently attending Tisdale 
Junior High School (1986). Roy and his brother, 
Russ, have a mixed farming operation since 1946. 

Russell served four years overseas in World 
War II. He joined the army in 1941 serving in the 
Third Light Anti-Aircraft Regiment, Fifth Bri- 
gade, Second Division. His basic training at 
Maple Creek, Sask. and advance training was at 
Dartmouth, N.S. Russell served in England, 
France, Belgium, Holland and Germany. He 
served with the Canadian Armed forces after war 
was officially over doing police duty in Germany, 
returning home to Canada the end of 1945; home 
for Christmas. (Discharge Jan. 7, 1946). 

Russell purchased SE 1-47-14-W2 from A. 
and R. Clavelle in 1949, Russell married Esther 
Zielke June 15, 1950. We came to live in the Silver 
‘Stream District on our wedding day. I moved one 
half mile from my mother’s farm in the New 
Osgoode District. There was a small old house 
left standing near the river running through the 
north quarter. Our new home was being built at 
the southwest corner of SE 1-47-14-W2 and was 
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to R: Esther, Bernadine, Bernadette, Russel Burns. 


ready for us at the end of August, 1950. Our 
water supply the first year was hauled from the 
river and in winter, snow and ice was melted. The 
next summer a dugout was dug for a water sup- 
ly. An ice well was dug and ice house built and 
packed with ice each winter to be able t0 keep 
meat, cream, milk, etc. for use in the summer 
months. A good supply of wood was cut and split 
each year ready for wood cookstoves and heaters 
for winter months. We did grocery shopping and 
got our mail at New Osgoode. 

Edward Thompson came to live with us the 
fall of 1951, staying with us until he passed away 
in 1957. Edward’s parents, Mr. and Mrs. Jim 
‘Thompson moved from Ontario to New Osgoode 
for a number of years then to Goyer School 
District to Edward's homestead 

We remember Russ’s sister, Helen and Ned 
Pearse’s, wedding day as the reception was at our 
house. A very happy and enjoyable day and 
evening 

We have two daughters, Bernadette and Ber- 
nadine. Bernadette attended school at Forester 
for a short period. Bernadette and Bernadine 
attended school at Leacross and Tisdale, They 
graduated at T.U.C.S. Bernadette attended 
Nipawin Bible Institute. Bernadette is employed 
at Saskatchewan Power. Bernadine was 
employed at Tisdale Co-op. She married Calvin 
Wilkinson Nov. 8, 1980. They have two 
daughters, Lindsey born April 6, 1983 and 
Michelle born June 28, 1985. They live and farm 
in the Crooked River District. Bernadine is 
employed at the Royal Bank. 

Russell enjoys hunting, trapping and fishing 
and has done a fair bit of each over the years. 














Russ won first place Moose Trophy in 1965, 
received from Tisdale Fish and Game League. He 
also won three trophies for H-44 King Trapper 
for seasons 1982-83, 1983-84 and 1984-85. 

Russell and his brother, Roy, have farmed 
together ever since Russ returned home from 
overseas. Together they have cut and cleared a 
fair number of bush acres to good farming acres. 

The Burns family held a second family 
reunion March 29. 1986 at the Community Hall, 
Crooked River. A very enjoyable time for family 
and friends to remember for future years. 

Jeanette married Art Brett May, 1944, They 
farmed in the Clashmoor District and had three 
children. Elaine and Phil Scott have one son, 
Kelly. Ron married Leona Penill and they have 
three children, Jeanette, Paulette and Kent and 
live at New Osgoode. Bernard attended T.U.C.S. 
and graduated in 1982. Jeanette Brett passed 
away Sept. 8, 1975. 

Rose married Hudson Broadhead in 1948. 
They farmed in the Bjorkdale District and have 
five daughters. Donna married Telmer Lykken 
and they have three children, Faye, Eric and 
Jason. Sandra married Paul Horn, they have 
three children, Robin, Wally and Marty. Helen 
married Sherman Babcock and they have one 
son, Adam and one daughter, Nicole. Paulette 
married Darrell Lucas and they have two sons, 
Jory and Kyle. Carol lived in Saskatoon where 
she attended University. Carol married Kevin 
Foster and lives at Bjorkdale. Rose and Hudson 
are presently living in Bjorkdale. 

Margaret married Martin Zielke, they lived in 
Birch River, Man. and presently are at Snow 
Lake, Man. They have one daughter and three 
sons. Ernest married Val Shearer and they have 
two daughters, Tracey and Colleen. Yvonne 
married John Schur, they have two children, 
Eldon and Carmon and live at Kimberley, B.C. 
Robert and Myrtle live and work in Edmonton. 
Elroy is currently seeking employment in 
Edmonton. 

Helen married Ned Pearse. See Ned Pearse 
History. 

June married Don Stoltz in 1957. They live in 
Edmonton where Don is in the trucking business. 
June and Don have five children; Robert, Rich- 
ard, Terry, Rodger and Donna Lee. 

The youngest Burns, Robert, lives in Tofield, 
Alta. When Robert was quite young he was fasci- 
nated with the idea of flight. There was a time he 
tried to make his sister, Rose, fly. They tied 
turkey wings to her arms and he told Rose that if 
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she jumped from the loft of the barn and flapped 
her wings she would fly. So Rose jumped and of 
course fell to the ground. When she confronted 
Bob with her injuries, Bob replied that Rose 
forgot to flap her wings. Bob recently married 
Nancy, a native of the Phillipine Islands. Bob has 
two daughters, Rhonda and Roxsell. Bob and 
‘Nancy have one son, Mark and a daughter born 
April, 1984. They are presently living at Edmon- 
ton. 


BERNICE (WALECKE) BUYCK 

T was born in 1932 to Walter and Alvena 
Walecke on SE 4~48-15-W2. I came to teach at 
Silver Stream School in the fall of 1951. At that 
time I was referred to as a ‘‘normalite”” because 
this was to be my first school and I had only one 
year of training at the Saskatoon Normal School 

Today, as I write these few lines, I can 
scarcely believe that I survived one year, living 
alone in the teacherage; that I did the janitor 
work at the school, for the use of the teacherage; 
that I taught nine grades and 35 children; and 
didn’t have a car! 

My job was not different than that of other 
rural teachers at that time, nor were my wages. 
($1600 a year, I think.) 

Reflecting on those days, 1 remember the 
closeness of students and their willingness to help 
one another, and to help me. I remember boys 
and girls, ages six to 16, all on the same ball 
diamond or playground, and there was no super- 
vision problem. 

T have fond memories of the families who 
touched my life. Having had the opportunity to 
help with a three act play the district folk staged 
that year, I worked with warm, caring rural fam 
ilies who truly enjoyed sharing each other’s com- 
pany. That warmth and respect was reflected by 
their children in the old country schoolroom. 
Without that respect, how could an inex- 
perienced young person have hoped to guide so 
many children in their studies? 

Nostalgia? Perhaps, but I am convinced that 
today’s youth have missed something very special 
“The Country Schoo!” 

I questioned my abilities as a spelling teacher 
one morning in early June, 1952, when I found a 
paper, headed “Pertition Against You Going” 
lying on my desk. It was the best pay cheque I had 
ever received. All the signatures were there but I 
stayed with my decision to move on to Viscount 
Consolidated Schoo! where my responsibilities 











were with teaching only the primary grades and I 
would not have to live alone in a teacherage. 

My teaching career terminated in the fall of 
1954, when I became a farmer’s wife. Lloyd and I 
farmed in the Colonsay Municipality until 1966, 
at which time Noranda Mines purchased the 
farmland. We, with our children, Cheryl and 
Brad, moved to our Pleasantdale, Sask. farm in 
1966. Although, Lloyd was taken from us in 1981, 
itis still my home. 

Cheryl earned her B.S.P. at the University of 
Saskatchewan. She is married and has two chil 
dren, Brad is presently a student at Kelsey 
Institute, Saskatoon. 


DORIS (ARMBRUSTER) CAIRNS 

Tattended Waterfield School in 1944-45 while 
my sister, Gertrude Armbruster, was a teacher 
there. took my grade VI at that time. 

‘A few of my memories include the large 
‘wooden slide that was built in the school yard and 
the skating parties on the river. We had a lot of 
fun, The Christmas Concert was a high light of 
the school year. The people of the district were 
very kind to us and included us in their commu~ 
nity activities. 





Dots Armbruster 


Icontinued my education in Star City after we 
left Waterfield. After grade XII, I took teachers’ 
training and taught school for 10 years, seven of 
which were teaching native Indian children in 
northern Saskatchewan near Mont Nebo, Lac La 
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Ronge and in Aklavik in the North West Territo- 
ries. 

I married my school superintendent John 
Cairns. We moved from Spirit River to Brooks, 
Alta. on July 1, 1962 and we have been here ever 
since. We have three daughters: Jean (22), Pat 
(2) and Christine (18). My husband retired last 
June, 1984 and we now are enjoying our retire- 
ment. 


JOHN CAIRNS 
as told by a neighbour 

Mr. Cairns had been in the South African 
War and the Soldier’s Settlement Board set him 
up on the NE 25-48-14 W2 in 1920, He was an 
older man, somewhat hard of hearing and with a 
speech impediment as he had no roof in his 
mouth. He always wore his uniform. 

He was an Englishman and enjoyed writing 
which he did in a beautiful English script. He had 
no idea how to farm or cope with the country 

Once he stood his rifle up in the snow, barrel 
down, It froze up and when he shot at a partridge 
on his way home the gun blew up in his face. 

Mr. and Mrs. Cairns left the district in 1928. 


JAMES A. CAMERON 

‘The Cameron family only lived in the district, 
for about three months. Their daughters Marion 
and Vivian went to Waterfield School in 1915. 
‘They also attended Carlea School in 1916. 


MRS. C, L. E. CAMPBELL 
as told by a neighbor 

Mrs. Campbell owned the NW 20-48-14 W2 
from 1914 to 1917, Before coming here she taught 
school at Preston and while here she taught at 
Pontrilas. Her son, Duncan, went to school at 
Manlius. 


GRETA BERYL (McINTYRE) 
CAMPBELL 

Greta Beryl Campbell, youngest daughter, of 
Greta and Owen McIntyre was born at Nipawin, 
Sask. on June 7, 1929. The only member of a 
family of seven children to be born in a hospital. 

‘A kind and generous neighbor, Mr. Walter 
Badger, drove my mother and dad to the Nipawin 
hospital in his new 1929 Ford car. It was the first 
trip for his new car, Then after my arrival and 
release from the hospital, Mother and I were 








chauffered home by Mr. Badger. Years later he 
informed me I was the first baby to ride in his car. 

Eight years of my education was received at 
Manlius School. I used to travel two and one half 
miles to and from school in summer by horse and 
buggy and in winter's bitter cold and snow drifts, 
the trip was tackled by horse and cutter while 
snuggled under a cowhide robe. Two years of my 
high school were received at the Two Rivers Bible 
School at Carlea. My parents enrolled me with a 
fine piano teacher and under his tutoring my 
practical playing and theory advanced rapidly. 

Music was enjoyed by our family and I can 
remember my sister, Alba, playing the pump 
organ and my Father gathering friends and fam: 
ily together for sing songs. Unknown to me, my 
Mother sold two pigs for $78 and she took the 
money and purchased a lovely 1898 Bell piano 
from acouple in Tisdale. The piano was delivered 
a few days later to a much surprised girl. I had 
arrived home from school that day; when I 
entered the house, my Father was in from the 
field to share in the surprise. I fell in love with the 
piano immediately. Our farm was five miles from 
the piano teacher and in the cold Saskatchewan’s 
winter, it wasn't always possible in those days to 
travel that distance to have the lesson. 

In 1946 I moved to Calgary, Alta. where T 
lived with my sister Alba and her husband, 
Joseph Gleddie. They offered to share their home 
with me and found me a piano teacher. They 
tolerated listening to my arpeggios and scales 
etc., but thanks to a loving family, today my 
‘occupation isa piano teacher. My 1898 Bell Piano 


1980. L to Fi: Carolynn and 
Rick Adams, Ken Jr., Anne Campbell, Ken's wife Cathy 
holding Pam, Front: Beryl holding Amy-Jean Campbell and 
Ken holding Christie Adams. 


has graced my different homes and all my stu- 
dents have been taught on it. 

On Nov. 15, 1958, I was married to Ken 
Campbell in Calgary, Alta. and moved to 
Edmonton, Alta. We are the parents of three 
children and four grandchildren. Our son, Ken 
Jr. and his wife, Cathie, reside in Edmonton 
along with their two daughters Amy-Jean and 
Pamila. Our daughter Carolynn, who is a single 
parent, resides in Calgary and has a daughter 
named Christy and a son named Sean. Our youn- 
gest daughter Anne is residing at home here in 
Calgary with her parents, who were transferred 
from Edmonton to Calgary last Aug. 1, 1984. 





RACHEL EVELYN (HARVEY) CAREY 
submitted by her son Gerald 

Rachel was born at Avonport, N.S. on Feb. 1, 
1904, the youngest daughter of Charles and 
Emma Harvey. She came west with her parents, 
older sister Ida, and brother Harry, in 1909, at 
which time Charlie took up a homestead in the 
Waterfield/Armley District. Rachel spent the 
next eight years growing up and attending school 
in the area, 

In 1917 Rachel returned to Nova Scotia with 
her mother. In 1924 she married Clifford Ray 
‘Smith of Melanson, N.S. They were gifted with 
six sons and two daughters. Cliff worked for the 
Annapolis Valley Fruit Growers until pneumonia 
took his life in October, 1936, just seven months 
after Rachel lost her mother who passed away in 
March of the same year. 

Rachel worked as a housekeeper, supporting 
her eight children, until 1940 when she married 
William Isaac Carey, a carpenter and fisherman 
of Avonport. This marriage produced three 
daughters and one so 

Rachel was an active organizer and worker in 
‘The Women’s Institute, The Avonport Sewing 
Circle and The Helping Hand Rebekah Lodge. 
She inherited from her father, Charlie, the strong 
quality for helping people. Whenever a family in 
the Avonport, Melanson and Grand Pre area 
needed help, Rachel was the first there. 

Rachel passed away on May 27, 1985 after a 
lengthy illness. She was buried between her 
mother and first husband, Cliff, in the Lower 
Horton Cemetery in Grand Pre, N.S. 

Gerald R. Smith is married to Deanna M. 
Nicklen, daughter of Wilfred Roy and Gladys 
Ellen (Greeno) Nicklen. 
































































MEL CARINE 
as told by a neighbour 

He was a brother to John Cairns. He used to 
work for Charley Thomas. In 1923 or '24 he 
married Charlotte Margaret Ross Kelly, a teacher 
at the North Armley school. The NE 31-48-14 W2 
was in their name from 1926 to 1953. 


CARRICK FAMILY HISTORY 
submitted by Bruce Carrick 

My Dad, Clifford William Carrick was born 
June 23, 1895 at Rocanville, Sask. 

Mother, Elizabetn V. Carrick was born Aug. 
27,1902, at Land Center, Wisconsin. She came to 
Canada in 1922. 

I, Bruce Clifford, was born Jan. 18, 1930 and 
brother, Robert John, arrived Oct. 31, 1932, both 
at Yorkton, Sask. We spent our early childhood 
there until we came to Armley about 1939 or 1940. 

My Dad, who was a CPR station telegrapher 
in Yorkton, bid on a vacancy at Armley and 
received a promotion to manage the station 
there. The station at Armley had its own living 
‘quarters and this became our home, At that time, 
the CPR station in Armley did not have elec~ 
tricity, my Dad had to have it installed at his own 
expense. 

I recall the two and a half mile hike to school, 
believe it was the Manlius School. In spring and 
fall we walked or rode bikes, if you had one 
Spare time was spent chasing gophers. In the 
winter, which was cold and a lot of snow, we 
walked or skied to school. Later Mr. Bill Oliver 
built a horse drawn toboggan and caboose with a 
stove in it, this was a big improvement going to 
school. The school had a barn to keep the horse 
in, I can’t remember the names of the teachers I 
had at Armley but recall having two men and one 
‘woman teacher during our stay. After complet— 
ing public school at Armley, I went to high school 
in Nipawin 

Inthe early years at Armley I recall the black- 
smith shop on the north side of town. It was great 
to watch him at work. My summer holidays and 
most after school hours were spent working at 
Stan Ranson’s garage. I learned a lot there which 
would come in handy later. On occasions in the 
summer, I worked on several farms in the Armley 
area doing summer fallow and haying. 

During the winter the big event was curling at 
the Armley rink, in which my Dad took part. 
Summer and winter, the late afternoon passenger 
train from the south was a time of activity. It ran 
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Bob and Bruce Carrick 


every second day except Sunday, bringing mail 
and fresh produce for the store. I recall one 
spring when the Carrot River railway bridge was 
washed out and trains had to terminate at 
Armley. In the winter, Bob and I did a fair 
amount of cross country skiing. 











I remember the Olivers, he was the town 
carpenter; the Readys, he operated the Pool ele- 
vator; also the Vennes and the Kasuns, who at 
different times ran the little general store on Main 
Street south of the hotel. 

In 1949, my Dad had a falling out with the 
CPR and we moved to Vancouver where his 
parents, brother and sisters lived. In 1951, I joined 
the Royal Canadian Electrical and Mechanical 
Engineers branch of the Army, thanks to Stan 
Ranson’s training. While in the Army, I trans- 
fered to the air arm of the Army and took up 
helicopter maintenance. I left the Army in 1966. 
Today my trade is Helicopter Maintenance 
Engineer. My brother, Bob, joined the Princess 
Patrica Canadian Light Infantry in 1950 and he 
saw service in Korea. 

I married Alice who was born at Prince 
Rupert, B.C. on Sept. 6, 1930. Our children are 
Laurel, born at Simcoe, Ont. on May 19, 1953; 
Bruce, born at Burnaby, B.C. on March 17, 1955; 
Douglas, born at Rivers, Man. on Oct. 21, 1963 
and Carolyn, born at Richmond, B.C. on Dec. 
15, 196. 

Dad passed away in August 1980. Mother now 
resides at #301-7210 Mary Avenue, Burnaby. 
Bob resides in Calgary. 


ROBERT DUNCAN CASKEY 
submitted by Clifford Caskey 

Robert Caskey was born in Sligo, Ireland on 
April 27, 1880. He was raised and received his 
schooling there. He later left for London, Eng- 
Jand, where he took further education. When 
qualified, he worked in the Civil Service, the Post 
Office Savings Department. 

In 1905 Robert emigrated to Canada. He 
worked on a farm in Manitoba until 1906 when he 
came to Tisdale. Being interested in farming, he 
made entry for a homestead on two parcels of 
land before filing on the NE 5-48-14 W2 on Dec. 
12, 1911. 

Robert, or “Bob” as he was known by, had a 
keen interest in music which he had learned in his 
youth. He was very proficient on the banjo, 
mandolin, mandolin-banjo and the ocarina, a 
wind instrument. He used to play at community 
functions with Mr. Percy Sims. In later years he 
gave lessons, free of charge to his niece Ellen and 
nephew Clifford. He also gave guitar lessons to 
Sherlotte Matice. I remember taking music 
lessons from him by coal-oil lamp light. Then he 
would give us a lunch of bannock, jam and 











Robert Caskey on his favorite horse 





strong tea before we left for home on a winter 
evening, walking along the railway most of the 
way home. 

During some of the time from 1906-1915, like 
many other settlers he worked in the bush at 
umber camps and some time on the railway. He 
also worked at Oxbow on a threshing gang. In 
1916 he received the patent for his homestead 
quarter. 

By this time he had built a log shack and a 
barn. Some fences had been constructed and a 
well dug. He had also cleared some land and had 
it broken. 

Inearlier years he had oxen for land work and 
travelling. Later he had horses for field work. He 
took pride in his horses as he was very fond of 
them. Cattle and poultry were kept as part of his 
livestock possessions. 

Bob had built his log dwelling place in a small 
clearing in thick bush, hidden from the outside 
world. He had other log buildings, among them a 
barn, a cow stable, a granary, chicken house and 
shop building. 

He had a keen interest in trees, shrubs and his, 
garden. Many spruce to this day, are towering 
over the poplar bush where his shack still stands. 
Bob transplanted small spruce trees during his 


first years on his land. There are many of these 
spruce trees that would be of suitable size to 
make into lumber. In early times he had planted 
carragana seedlings and they grew profusely. The 
seed pods burst and more grew. He also had lilac 
bushes and a few honey-suckle plants. His vege- 
table garden was ringed with Sweet William 
plants that grew year after year. 

Birds and their habits was another of Bob’s 
hobbies. He had an early edition of “Tavener’s 
Birds of Western Canada’. He referred to it 
often as he saw different birds in the trees and 
fields on his farm. Once he proudly showed mea 
tiny nest of a humming bird that had been built 
ona poplar branch. Another time we were able to 
see a cock pheasant in all his regal colors right 
beside his garden. 

Like most pioneers Bob was interested in 
some local organizations. He spoke of the Grain 
Growers. This group apparently bought binder 
twine in large quantities and sold it to its mem= 
bers for a substantial savings. He was a Wheat 
Pool member and later belonged to the Sas- 
katchewan Farmers Union. There was an Armley 
Chamber of Commerce or Hall Committee of 
which Bob was a member at one time. 

He watched settlers come and go. One of his 
neighbors dropped by one day to say he was 
leaving his homestead and said “Good-bye” to 
Bob. As the story goes someone found this note 
tacked to the door of the shack of the departed 
pioneer “Good-bye old Homestead. I hope 
never see you again” 

Like other farmers, Bob worked at clearing 
and breaking fields on his farm. He grew crops of 
wheat, oats, barley, timothy and hay. He spent 
many hours scrubbing trees and bush and picking 
stones. Fires were started in the bush and deci- 
mated the growth to make land clearing easier. In 
the 1950's when brushcutters were used for land 
clearing, Bob took advantage of the method and 
had trees leveled in this manner. He used the trees, 
for firewood after trimming the branches which 
were burned with the brush. 

Horsepower was used for field work by Bob 
on his farm, He never owned a motor vehicle but 
did hire neighbours to break land and thresh 
crops. From 1943 and later he rented his land but 
continued to clear land and do chores about his 
yard. About 1940 he was helping to thresh and fell 
off a hayrack. His back was injured and he was 
laid up for a week. 

In the 1950's he suffered a stroke and was in 
hospital for a week but recovered completely. 
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Bob lived in a rather lonely location one half 
mile from a main road but he did have a tele- 
phone for communication. One cold winter he 
was isolated for about six weeks because of deep 
snow. He generally walked to Armley for mail 
and groceries. My sister Ellen, who worked in 
Armley became concerned and phoned him to 
hear he was just waiting for better weather to 
venture to tow! 

Being a bachelor all his life, Bob lived a rather 
solitary life but never complained about being 
lonely. 

When he started to receive a pension he was 
able to buy a few extras. One of the first things he 
did was to buy a radio which he enjoyed as it 
helped to pass the time on long winter evenings. 

In the fall of 1957, Bob decided to go to 
Armley to stay for the winter. He stayed at the 
‘Armley Hotel, then owned by Alex Rospad. 
There were two other senior citizens staying there 
so he had company. When spring came he moved 
back to the farm. He did this for the next two 
winters. His house was heated with wood and he 
had cut his own wood with a buck-saw until this 
time, Being in his late 70’s he did not have that 
chore and was able to have a warm comfortable 
room in the hotel for the winter. 

He passed away on Jan. 9, 1960, after a short 
illness in Tisdale hospital. 

During his lifetime, Bob was quite content 
with his way of life. He was pleased with the fact 
that he was quite independent. His love of music, 
the outdoors, a study of plants, trees and birds 
gave him a great deal of pleasure. As a home~ 
steader and pioneer he made his contribution to 
the opening and development of the district. 

Having left his native Ireland, the “Emerald 
Isle” he never seemed to want to return there to 
visit. He left behind the political troubles of that 
country. Living in Canada suited him fine and he 
was proud to be a Canadian. 





THE CASKEY FAMILY 
submitted by Clifford Caskey 

My father, James H, Caskey was born at 
Ballydoogan, Sligo, Ireland. He came to Canada 
in 1906 and resided for two years at Oak Lake, 
Man. In 1908 he located on the SW 10-48-14 W2. 
He worked in the lumber camps east of Tisdale 
for several winters. 

My mother, Ethel, was born in Huntsville, 
Ont, and came west with her parents, Mr. and 
Mrs, Arthur Allchin and family in 191, Mr, 
Alichin located on the S.E. 9-48-14 W2. 











Ethel and James H. Caskey. 


My parents were married in 1920. They had a 
car ride on their wedding day in a Model-T 
owned by W. F. Day 

Their first child, a son, John was born in 1921 
They were greatly’ saddened by his passing in 
1922, Ellen Margaret, (see Dick history), their 
second child was born on April 30, 1923. She is 
now Mrs. Robert Dick and resides at Ridgedale 
on the farm, I (Clifford James) was born Nov. 3, 
1927 at Armley. My brother, David Robert was 
born also at Armley on Nov. 23, 1936. 

Some of my earliest memories are seeing my 
grandfather, Mr. Arthur Allchin at his place. 1 
can remember seeing men at work on the fence 
along the CNR right of way which ran through 
our farm to Carrot River 

My youth was spent much the same as the 
average child growing up in the 30's. I started 
school in August 1934 and attended Waterfield, 
S.D. No. 2678 for 10 years. During that time there 
were five teachers at the school. Lhad one teacher 
from Grades I! to XIII. I took Grades XI and X 
by correspondence at Waterfield. In the fall of 
1944 I went to Pontrilas High school to take 
grade XI and returned in 1945 to take grade XI 
and complete my high school. During those two 
school terms I boarded in two homes at 
Pontrilas, Sask. 
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As I look back at the depression years of the 
30's these are some of my impressions. Times 
were hard as farm crops were poor and prices 
Tow. During all that time our family was poor as 
far as money was concerned. On the other hand 
we never missed a meal because of the lack of 
food. My parents did wonders at providing for 
our needs and I must pay them tribute for their 
hard work and perseverance. We watched men 
walking the tracks looking for work. My mother 
would give them hunches as they called in. The 
CNR ran through our farm, 

On our farm then, we kept horses, cattle, 
chickens, turkeys and grew a large garden. My 
mother did wonders at making delicious meals. 
She tailored her grocery list at the store to suit the 
weekly cream cheques as we always milked cows. 
Tremember a magazine salesman coming around 
in his old car to gather old batteries, old radiators 
and old hens in lieu of cash for magazine sub- 
scriptions. | believe his name was Mr. McClure. 
Dad once got a subscription to the Farm and 
Ranch Review for $1 for 10 years. During the 
Depression we had little money but had some 
wonderful times with family, friends and rela- 
tives. We always had a happy Christmas. Other 
important events were the school concerts and 
naught Fair was also an important 








In early days most of our social activities took 
place in the Waterfield School or the hall in 
Armley. Now we travel to Tisdale or Nipawin for 
many farm meetings and same to attend church. 
‘We went to church and Sunday School in Water 
field School. The annual picnic and Christmas 
concerts were held there. Those were two 
activities that were well attended by people of the 
district. During World War II there were Red 
Cross concerts at the school and at the hall in 
Armley. I will always remember Mr, Charles 
Morgan Sr. singing “Till the Lights of London 
shine Again” at one such gathering, 

Many went to Connaught summer fair each 
year, where my father, J. H. Caskey was an a 
exhibitor. To him it was like a holiday. In times 
past the annual fall seed fair and poultry show 
was held at various places around the area from 
Aylsham to Runciman, Many times it was held in 
the Armley Hall. Here again my father spent 
hours, hand-picking seed grain for the fair. 

For sports we had skating, skiing and soft 
ball. We could ski down hills along the Carrot 
River. We had skiing parties close to the school 
on land belonging to Mr. M. Schiltroth. For 











many years we skated on a horse shoe slough on 
Mr. F. White’s place. The Armley hockey team 
even practiced on this slough, once that I 
remember. We shovelled snow for hours to clear 
the rink. We skated many an evening by lantern 
light or moonlight. Even in the 1970’s we had 
wonderful times skating and ending up with a 
wiener roast with lunch and coffee. So nuch of 
our recreation took place locally, and was pro- 
vided by local residents. 

Two items stand out in my memory with 
regards to our everyday living from early times. 
These were the all important items “water” and 
“heating” which in early times was wood. 

My parents had a well to provide drinking 
water and keep the cream cool. If the water was 
low it was carried from the river. There was a rain 
barrel or two under the eaves to catch soft rain 
water for washing. In the winter snow and ice 
were melted for the water used in the house. 
Livestock drank water at the river the year round 
but in the winter a water hole had to be cut in the 
ice, I remember some winters the river would go 
dry. Then father melted snow in a stock tank to 
water the cattle and horses. What a seemingly 
endless task it was to keep a fire going under the 
tank and shovel snow to fill it day after day until 
spring came. When we moved in 1939 we sorely 
missed the well we had on the original farm. In 
the 1950's we tested the water in a small river flat 
and discovered good drinking water at the eight 
foot level. The water had to be carried but the 
well was closer to the farm buildings than the 
river so it was an improvement. In the spring, 
surface runoff spoiled it for drinking but we used 
the water for livestock and washing. The arrival 
of electrical power made many tasks much easier. 
In 1977 we had a large pond dug so now we have 
water under pressure in the house and out to the 
barn. This is so much more convenient than the 
carrying of pails of water in earlier years. 

For years our homes were heated with wood 
stoves while cooking was also done on wood 
ranges. Many loads of wood were hauled from 
the bush and cut into stove lengths with a hand 
saw or later a buzz saw with tractor power. 
Neighbours helped each other cut huge piles to 
last the winter. Some was dry when it was sawn 
but many loads of green wood were cut and then 
split to season during the summer. There were 
times when we bought coal to keep the fire going 
on cold winter nights. 

J. H. Caskey cut cordwood for the school. In 
1939 he recorded an item about selling six and 
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one-half cords of wood for $21.75, at the rate of 
$3.50 per cord. In later years we sold it for 
$10-S12 per cord. About 1950 we changed to oil 
because it gave a more constant heat and there 
were no more ashes to clean from the stoves. 

Now we have heating costs so expensive that 
many householders are turning to wood again for 
heating purposes. Wood as a fuel is very eco- 
nomical and is also a renewable resource. How 
time and customs do change! 

For many years my parents did most of their 
business in Armley which was ‘four town”. At 
the store or stores they bought groceries, hard 
ware and drygoods. Mail came to the post office 
from which outgoing orders also went to Simp- 
sons and Eatons. You could do your banking by 
mail to Tisdale. The Armley garage did motor 
repairs and sold gas. We could get the batteries 
charged there to run the old type radio. For a 
time one could even buy lumber at an outlet 
there. Our freight and express came to the sta 
tion. For years J. Caskey sent live poultry and 
hatching eggs to customers from the station to 
several provinces. Many cans of cream the old 
standby income, and cases of eggs were also 
shipped to Tisdale. On numerous occasions we 
went by train or bus to Tisdale for appointments 
with the doctor or dentist. Much of the grain 
from the Armley area was handled by the two 
elevators located there. Hundreds of cattle and 
pigs were shipped by train to Winnipeg. Armley 
‘once had a bank, a blacksmith shop and possibly 
“other business places. During my youth it seemed 
to be quite some town, a real centre of commerce 
and trade. 

After completing grade XII I helped on the 
farm. We had moved from the SW 10-48-14 to 
the NW 10-48-14 in 1939, The latter quarter was 
mainly bush so I helped my father clear new 
fields from about 1945 until 1960. The brush was 
cut by caterpillars and brushcutters. Some years 
we took out firewood and later had the heavy 
bush piled in rows for burning. In 1951 I started 
farming. 

Having worked out for other farmers, I had 
saved enough to buy a new Ford tractor. Up until 
that time my father had never owned a motor 
vehicle of any kind. Our first truck was an old IHL 
truck, 1927 model, which we later traded for a 
1941 Ford half-ton. I rented my uncle’s quarter, 
the NE 5-48-14 W2 and also worked my father’s 
land which I also rented a few years later. My 
first crop in 1951 was snowed under about Oct. 
15th by an early snowstorm and remained cov- 











ered until the spring of 1952 when we staight 
combined it. We had cut the home quarter with 
the binder and threshed it. 

I worked on a threshing gang in 1944 and 1945 
before going to school those years. It was quite 
an experience, long hours, hard work and wages 
of $5 to $6 per day. We had the opportunity to 
work with other people and it created a team 
spirit. The ladies’ meals were delicious and we 
had appetites to match. Oh, could we eat. It was 
all-important to get the harvest done. 

After this the combines were replacing the 
threshing machines and the straw was baled in the 
fields to replace the huge straw piles that were 
used as livestock feed. 

During the Second World War and after its 
close, farm prices and the economy gradually 
improved. During the war there was a shortage of 
new vehicles and machinery but we managed to 
get by. Then, there was rationing of gas, sugar, 
butter and some other items. It seemed such a 
pity that it took a war to give full employment 
and lift the nations from the Depression of the 
30's, 

During the first years of farming T hired other 
farmers to swath the crop for me and also com- 
bine it. Later I was able to purchase a swather. 
My neighbour and I bought a combine in part- 
nership and worked together for several falls. 
‘Then I bought a combine of my own. As time 
went on I became owner of my uncle’s quarter 
when he passed away and took over the home 
farm from my mother who lived with me until 
July, 1974. Then she left to live with my sister 
because of poor health 

My Father passed away on March 24, 1964 
and our dear Mother departed this earth on Dec. 
30, 1980. They had both lived a full life. We, their 
children, have much to thank them for. They 
worked hard during difficult times to give us 
food, clothing and shelter. Their love and con- 
cern for us will be remembered. 

When I attended Pontrilas school it was a 
busy town with many business places. Our early 
shopping centre, Armley, was quite a going con- 
cern at one time. Over the years I have seen the 
decline of both these places, until now there are 
only a few houses at either place, a service station 
at one and a hotel at the other. We have many 
fond memories of activities at both places. 

In the fall of 1955 crops were poor due to a dry 
summer and a wet fall. The R.M. and the 
Provincial Government started a work proiect of 
clearing trees and brush along the Carrot River. 








It was started in November, 1955 and carried 
through the winter until March 1956. About 30 
‘men, local farmers were given employment and 
thus able to pay bills and put in another crop. Mr. 
J. Kinglsey of Armley was foreman of the group. 
Men came from as far as Pontrilas to work at the 
river. We provided our own transportation and 
tools and received 80¢ an hour or $6.40 for an 
eight hour day. I spent about 400 hours on this 
project. Our truck had no block heater, so I used 
it only on milder days. I travelled on skis to a 
neighbour's place and went to work with him 
some days. We cleared brush on the Carrot River 
about five miles west of highways #35 and then 
east from that point about another five miles 
right by our farm to the junction with the Leather 
River at Two Rivers Bible Institute. The days 
were often cold and the work hard so we had 
wonderful appetities. We ate our noon lunch 
beside burning brush piles and thawed our frozen 
sandwiches over the coals. 

The Carrot River has quite a history of flood- 
ing, more so in the 1960’s and 1970's. My parents 
experienced one high flood in 1921. Farms west of 
Highway #35 were flooded badly for several 
years. Two Rivers Bible Institute at the junction 
of the Carrot and Leather Rivers, was so badly 
flooded that it moved its base to Nipawin. On our 
farm, the river as a rule stayed within the main 
banks, but it was not to be in 1974, That year 
there was over two feet of crystallized snow on 
the level in our yard sheltered from drifting. We 
were warned that there would be a flood. On 
April 15, the river started to run. Coming from 
Tisdale, I found water was running over the 
highway on April 19, so I could see the runoff 
would be fast and the level of water high. We 
could see the river from our living room window. 
On April 20, water was rising rapidly so on 
‘Sunday, April 21, we moved our pigs on toa hay- 
rack and wagon. Neighbours helped me and we 
put chickens in the loft. That afternoon the water 
overflowed the banks and ran through the yard. 
My mother lived with me at the time and was very 
brave. She refused to leave, even though our 
neighbors moved out and the phone line was 
flooded out. By the time darkness fell, I had to 
use a boat to go to the barn and the water flowed 
by within about 10 feet of the back door of the 
house. We were cut off from retreat to the north 
where a run in the field had flood water also 
running by. I had never seen flooding like it in my 
life. Water came from the west in vast amounts 
rushing through the trees. We were surrounded. 





My! were we frightened and was I concerned, 
especially about our cattle as over three-quarters 
of our home quarter was under water and we 
were fast running out of high ground. About 10 
p.m, that night the river peaked and it froze 
slightly, so we breathed a sigh of relief. The water 
receded about four inches that night and held 
steady the next day. There was very little water 
damage, no grain lost and not even a chicken 
drowned. The water was in the hog barn and up 
to the skids of two granaries, so we were indeed 
gratefull that it was not worse. 

During my life I have seen several storms that 
Iremember quite vividly. Some have been snow- 
storms and some thunderstorms with rain and 
hail, or both. One Christmas Day my mother and 
I started home after spending the day at my 
sister’s place at Ridgedale. There was snow and a 
violent wind. With poor visibility { could not see 
the road and the car went in the ditch. A truc 
following us drove us home so we suffered no 
effects 

On Sunday, July 6, 1980 we were caught, in 
our car, in one of the worst hailstorms of my life. 
We were on our way home from Tisdale when we 
saw strange looking clouds off to the west. I said, 
““Oh, we can easily get home before that thunder 
shower”. How wrong I was at that time. We were 
caught by the storm about seven miles from 
home. The hailstones beat a tattoo on the car 
roof. We managed to drive into our yard and 
nose the car into the garage where we were forced 
to stay because of the heavy hail and rain, for 
one-half hour. When the storm ended we were 
able to cross the yard to our house. Hailstones lay 
in little heaps and we had over three inches of 
rain. Our crops were badly damaged and the 
garden beaten into the ground. It was asad sight, 
with water laying in pools and a fog rising from 
the sogey mess. Some of our crops recovered and 
we were able to harvest half a crop. Not a window 
pane in the house was broken and no livestock or 
poultry were lost so we were fortunate. It was a 
cruel blow to lose much of our crop, but we 
managed for that year and hoped for a better 
“next year” 

My sister, Ellen, married Robin Dick of 
Ridgedale. They have two sons, David and 
Jamie, and one daughter, Margaret. 

My brother, David, married Marian Hiebert 
of Nipawin. He is an Alliance Missionary work- 
ing in the north at Eskimo point, N.W.T. and 
now in Churchill , Man. They have two sons, 
Nathan and Regan, and one daughter, Carolyn. 
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I married Lois Christensen of Eston on April 
17, 1976 and live on the old home farm on the NW 
10-48-14, We have one daughter, Erin Joy who 
was born on Aug. 3, 1977. 





CCliford, Erin and Lois Caskey 1980, 


Lois grew up in Northern Saskatchean at 
Island Falls, where her father was superintendent 
of the Hydroelectric power dam on the Chur- 
chill River. Along with her older brother Lowell 
(now an Air Canada pilot) and younger brother 
Bruce ( a school teacher) Lois (also a school 
teacher) took her elementary schooling right on 
the island community until grade IX at which 
time they had to either take correspondence 
courses or go away to school. Then it was away to 
boarding school. All three of them graduated 
from Caronport High School. 

Following high school Lois spent the summer 
working for the Churchill River Power Company 
before going to California for four months to 
look after a cousin while her mother worked. 
Upon returning to Canada she worked in an 
office doing clerical work until fall when she 
entered Saskatoon Teachers College. Her first 
job was in Creighton where she commuted daily 
from Flin Flon, Man. across the provincial 











boundary to school. Then it was off to university 
for a year before going to Eston, Sask. where she 
lived for 17 years. 

She had the unique experience of teaching 
overseas in Japan for a year in 1963-64. When 
returning home, she and a friend came around 
the world stopping in many countries for brief 
visits, before taking a boat cruise from Liverpool 
to Montreal where both mothers came to meet 
them. 

She returned to Eston where she taught until 
1976 when we were married. She was farm wife 
and piano teacher until an opening at Ridgedale 
School came for a part-time position in 1980. 
Erin also attends Ridgedale School. 

We built a new house in 1978 and enjoy it so 
much, as it has running water and central oil 
heating. Our old house, which was built in 1939, 
had neither convenience. 

Our farm is a mixed operation, as we grow 
crops: wheat, oats, barley and rape. We have 
livestock, both cattle and pigs. We keep eriough 
chickens to provide meat and eggs. Most years we 
raise a few turkeys. For four years we have raised 
rainbow trout in our pond. These we catch with 
hook and line. This way we can have our own 
milk and cream, beef and pork, eggs, chicken and 
turkey meat and delicious trout. We try to always 
have a garden and grow a variety of vegetables. 
This saves on our grocery bill and we have a fair 
variety of food on the table. 

think Canada is a wonderful country and 
Saskatchewan a great province. Where else could 
fone enjoy such a high standard of living and 
enjoy such freedoms. The history of the Armley 
area is rich and most interesting. If we could take 
all the good points of our parents way of living 
and characteristics to combine them with our 
present technical advances how much richer our 
culture would become. We are grateful to all the 
pioneers of our area who opened up the country 
and persevered in the face of many hardships. 
Our area was blessed with a wonderful spirit of 
working together and helping one another from 
the day’ of the early settlers until the present day 
in which we live. 

May our country remain great and free! Let 
us remember our national anthem: ““O Canada 
we stand on guard for thee”. 








DAVID CASKEY 

Life on the farm, especially in retrospect, has 
many qualities for which to be thankful. Though 
without many of the features and conveniences 





















Carolyn, Lois, Marian and Regan Caskey, Margaret Djck, 
David and Nathan Caskey, Sheena Dick. 


that we now consider essential, I can now look 
with appreciation on my early years of rural life. 
It provided my start in life, growing up in the 
Waterfield School District with Mom and Dad 
along with my sister, Ellen and brother, Clifford. 

‘The Waterfield School served as my school 
during the elementary school years — it also 
served as a meeting place for Sunday School on 
Sunday for a number of years. Iam thankful for 
the many friends that we made in that school 
during those early years. For high school I 
attended Two Rivers Bible Institute and Tisdale 
where I graduated from Grade XII. In 1960 1 
graduated from Bible School at Nipawin Bible 
Institute, During the following years I worked in 
Nipawin, Carrot River and finally Regina, in 
construction as an apprentice carpenter. 

In 1963, I graduated from Saskatchewan 
Technical Institute in Moose Jaw with a Jour- 
neyman in Carpentry. June 20, 1964 was the 
happy occasion of my marriage to Marian 
Hiebert, R.N., daughter of Agatha and the late 
George Hiebert of Nipawin area. One more year 
was spent working in Regina while Marian 
finished Bible College. Following her graduation 
in May of 1965 we moved to Eskimo Point, 
N.W.T, as missionaries to the Inuit People. 

At that time it was a small settlement of about 
400 people in the midst of a rapid change in their 
way of life. By the time we left Eskimo Point in 
1980 the population had grown to over 1000, their 
way of life had drastically changed and they were 
faced with many new pressures on their lives. 
During that time three children were born into 
our family for which we thank the Lord. Nathan, 














now in training for a Dental Therapist, Carolyn, 
Reservation Clerk with Calm Air and Regan, 
attending Jr. High here in Churchill. 

Fifteen years after coming to Eskimo Point 
we moved to Churchill, Man. in June, 1980 to 
take over the responsibility of the Alliance 
Church. We enjoy life in “Polar Bear Capital of 
the World” ministering to a variety of people, 
some who have lived here all their lives whi 
others come from distant parts of the country as 
well as other parts of the world. 

We are indeed grateful to our Heavenly 
Father for His goodness to us over the years, for 
the freedom to live in such a wonderful and free 
country. Also for the many good friends and 
neighbors who over the years have had their 
impact for good on our lives. To our many 
friends we say thank you! 








LLOYD AND LAURA CHAPMAN 
submitted by Beatrice Hahn 

On Sept. 28, 1919, Lloyd Chapman and Laura 
Lake were married at Ardath, Sask. Dad worked 
with his father, John Chapman, in a small groc- 
ery store and post office and mother was a tele~ 
phone operator in Ardath. During that time, in 
1924, a daughter was born, Beatrice Jacqueline. 

In 1928, Dad got the urge to try farming and 
moved his family to Armley. The next year 
another daughter was born at the farm home, 
Laura Berniece. This was a memorable occasion 
as the famous quintuplets were born the same 
day. These times on the farm were difficult dueto 
depression. I had started school at Sandwell in 
1930 but Dad thought there were ‘greener pas— 
tures’ and we moved to Carlea in 1931. He took up 
blacksmithing. We lived in a small frame house 
and mother kept boarders (teachers mostly) to 
keep the home going, It was a half mile to school 
and I can remember incidents that made life 
interesting, such as having to wash our heads in 
coal oil to get lice out. But this life was another 
struggle for Dad and he once again decided to try 
homesteading, 

In 1934, we moved to Battle Heights, Sask, 
Mother was terribly upset over this venture and 
was very nervous in this northern area. We lived 
in a log house until a new frame home was 
completed. Times were tough but dad seemed 
happy clearing land and being a mailman, deli 
ering mail from Carrot River to the small post 
offices along the way and to the Red Earth Indian 
Reserve, in a 34 Star car. We were over half a mile 
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(Mr. and Mrs. Lloyd Chapman, 50th anniversary. 


to school and our method of getting there was 
hoofing it, horseback or going with the teacher in 
a buggy. Mother again boarded teachers most of 
these years. There were always concerns over 
bears and wild animals in this part of the country. 
But we also had some memorable times, some 
humorous and some not. I was at an age that I 
can reflect back to those years. 

‘War was declared in 1939 and Dad applied for 
a position with the Department of National 
Defense in Regina. On Halloween of that year, 
we left the north country for Regina. I will never 
forget the excitement of we girls and needless to 
say our mother was ecstatic. We moved into a 
small home and lived there for many years, going 
to school and living the life of city folk; was 
dream come true. Dad transferred to the Provin- 
cial Government, Treasury Branch after the war 
and retired from that department in 1957. They 
sold their home and moved to Pioneer Village 
and liked this life very much. Mother passed 
away in 1975, Dad is now in an auxiliary hospital 
on Pioneer Drive in Regina at age 94. He has 
good physical health but his mind is not the best 
at times. He loves to have his family come to visit 
and friends drop by. 

I married a Kindersley man, war veteran, in 
1947. We have one daughter and two lovely 
granddaughters living in British Columbia. We 
moved from Regina to Hardisty, Alta. in 1966. 
Now we are retired and enjoying life, 

My sister married a Regina man, Kenneth 
Spence. They have two sons. One son is married 
and they are fortunate to have all their family 
living in Edmonton and can enjoy their new 
grandson. 

Since I was very young when we lived in 
Armley district, my memory of events are not 
great. I know my parents made life long friends 














during their stay on the farm in that community 
and have many fond memories. 


IRIS (McKAY) CHESTER 

Although we only lived in Armley for three 
years, our family always considered it “home” 
with many good friends still in the area. Going 
back to the reunion at Manlius a few years ago 
was wonderful — even our husbands who have 
heard of Armley for years, thoroughly enjoyed 
themselves. 

Our family moved to Winnipeg, Man. in 1940 
and in 1941 Dad went back into the army. We kids 
finished our education in Winnipeg, worked a 
few years and then were married. 

Now my husband Ron is retired and though 
we were in Toronto, Ont. when he retired, we 
missed the prairies so much, we came back to 
Regina, Sask. to live. 

We have four children; Frank in Victoria, 
B.C., Lori, married and living in Winnipeg and 
two sons, Chris and Gordon in Regina. 











SANDRA (MORGAN) 
CHRISTOPHERSON 

T was born in Tisdale on July 6, 1957, the 
youngest daughter of Charles and Beverly Mor- 
an. I spent the first 18 years of my life on my 
father’s farm about one mile west of Armley, 
learning some of the most important lessons of 
life. Since my younger brothers, David and 
Barry, were never too keen on playing house or 
“dress up” my imagination worked overtime 
creating new games or situations for me. I loved 
to wander through the pasture and fields and take 
in everything surrounding me. 

T attended school, grades I through XII in 
Ridgedale where, in high school I became good 
friends with Lee Christopherson, whose father 
Frank, was a grain buyer for the Saskatchewan 
Wheat Pool. We eventually were engaged and 
married on Aug. 2, 1975, after I graduated from 
school. We lived in Saskatoon, Sask. where Lee 
worked as an electrical apprentice for the Sask. 
Wheat Pool. In November 1975, Lee was trans- 
ferred to Regina where we lived until October 
1976 when another transfer located us in York- 
ton, Sask. In April 1977 Lee began working for 
Husky Oil Pipeline and we have lived in Lloyd- 
minister since then. On June 7, 1978, our 
daughter, Adrienne Mae, was born and on Jan. 






















LLto Ri: Lee, Adrienne, Darcy and Sandra Christopherson, 
1981, 


28, 1980, a son, Darcy Edmund completed the 
picture. 

Several things come to mind when I think 
back on my childhood — going over to visit 
Grandma Morgan when she lived in her house in 
the same yard, drinking coffee out of a saucer 
with her. Grandma made the best hot chocolate 
P've ever tasted. 

1 loved singing in the church choir at the 
Ammley United Church, especially during Christ 
mas or Easter. I always wondered whether any- 
one else got misty-eyed, or had a lump in their 
throat upon hearing Jesus’ story in song. I felt it 
was such a pity when there was no more choir for 
lack of members. 

Each season had its highlights for me as a 
child, preparing exhibits for and attending the 
Silver Stream fair in mid-summer. Even now, 
although so many faces have changed, the feeling 
of anticipation remains when I attend. In the fall, 
remember, Mom taking meals out to Dad when 
he was working in the fields, the wonderful odor 
of boiled new potatoes and the ever present black 
thermos of coffee. 

At night during the winter, the skies over my 
father’s farm were alive with stars and northern 
lights like I've seen no where else. Of course, 
after all that snow, it was quite a game in the 
spring to see how close the water would come to 
the top of my boots as the water ran over the road 
west of the farm. 

If were to sit and think back on growing up 
inthe Armley community, I could easily fill page 
after page, but ultimately, I would be saying it 
was great to grow up on my father’s farm. 








JIM CLAPSON 

In June of 1951, I graduated from the Saska— 
toon Normal school. My first teaching position 
was at North Armley School. There were 15 stu~ 
dents the first year — grades I to IX and 16 the 
second year — grades Ito X. 

Having spent the previous year in Saskatoon 
it was something of a shock to find myself living 
in a teacherage, miles from the nearest town 
(Pontrilas), without transportation. The neigh- 
bours, mostly parents of my students, were 
extremely helpful. The Cecil Simons, who lived 
just across the road, proved to be a Godsend. 
Marie was an extremely good cook which supple— 
mented my batching to no end. The Elgin Bread— 
ners, Norman Breadners, Lawrence Moffats, 
‘Wm. Boxalls, and the Kingsleys were most sup- 
portive. 

The first year I was at North Armley, there 
was no electricity and only a wood burning stove 
in both the school and the teacherage. However, 
the trustees soon changed that in an attempt to 
retain a certificated teacher. Prior to my arrival, 
there had been “a sitter””, a grade XI student who 
taught the children by Correspondence lessons. 

1 will always remember the Armley 
“gumbo”. Driving back to the school from my 
brother Ray’s farm, a distance of some three to 
four mies, I ran into a rain storm. The mud piled 
up so thick around the wheels and under the car 
that it dislodged the battery from under the car (a 
1939 Chev.) When I got back to school the bat- 
tery was a ball of mud being towed along by the 
electrical cable. 

‘Another memorable event was the day after a 
severe blizzard when some of the older boys 
decided to build a snow fort across the road in 
front of the school. An irate motorist who got 
stuck as a result, came to the school to inform 
me, inno uncertain terms, what he thought of the 
whole affair. 

My experience at North Armely must have 
been a valuable initiation as I am still teaching in 
Calgary 35 years later. 





RAYMOND AND EVELYN CLAPSON 

In September, 1949 Ray and Evelyn Clapson 
and small son Dennis, aged one and half years, 
moved to the Gordon Breadner farm in the 
‘Armley District. In November of that year a 
daughter, Karon was born. In February, 1953 
another daughter Gloria, was born. 

We had no telephone or power. The highlight 
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of the year was the “Connaught Annual Fair”. 
How well I remember loading the car with 
enough food for the day plus baby bottles in a 
cooler, changes of clothes for the children along 
with exhibits which were entered. 

In the spring of 1954 the Carrot River flooded 
its banks. The house and yard were completely 
surrounded by water. I remember Ray and I 
having to move the grain to higher ground the 
day before, shovelling it all by hand, loading and 
unloading it. Thank goodness the barns with the 
animals in and the chicken house were on high 
ground so didn’t lose any of them. We were 
milking cows and couldn’t get out to ship the 
cream so had to churn it into butter. On the 
fourth day the water started to go down and a 
neighbor came over on horseback to see how we 
all were. The bridge crossing the Carrot River 
was washed out and was not replaced. As Dennis 
was starting school that fall, it meant having to 
walk with him every morning across the planks of 
what was left of the bridge and meeting him again 
when he came home. This we did for two months 
and then the family moved to the Resource Dis- 
trict. 

The following are our family. 

Dennis: wife Sylvia live at Allan, Sask. Den- 
nis is town maintenance man. They have two 
children Brenda and Sha 

Karon: Racette lives at Andrew, Alta. with 
her sons Kenneth and Gilbert. 














Gloria: husband Gary Hensel live in West~ 
bank, B.C. with their two daughters Anestasia 
and Zeena, 

Marlin: born April 18, 1958 lives in Ottawa 





where he manages a dance troupe 
Janice: born Aug. 31, 1961, lives in Montreal 
and works as hostess in a night club. 


SOPHIA (SCHILTROTH) CLARK 
submitted by her grandchild, Lois Button 

In 1910 my grandmother, Sophia Clark 
Schiltroth, mother of Emma Bertagnole, Leona, 
Blanche and Charlton moved to Red Deer, Alta. 
with her husband Thomas Clark. They lived 
there for three years. They then took up a home- 
stead south of Rocky Mountain House, Alta. In 
the off seasons he worked at Nordegg. That left 
her solely responsible for her four children. The 
following is a excerpt from a letter she wrote to 
her mother, Mrs. George Schiltroth who lived in 
Waterfield, and it was dated March 5, 1915. 











“My Dear Mother and Father”? 

It is with pleasure I answer your Dear letter. 
Thanks for the money. I hope it did not leave you 
short, but then, we can always do with a little 
extra if we happen to be so lucky. Mother, you 
said you felt hard times down there this winter, 
well dear, just count all your blessings and how 
great they are. We should be ashamed to com- 
plain. I feel too that we have it hard, but oh no, 
we have not. 

Lena (Leona), see Borley history, made a 
dicker with Herman (neighbor) that if he would 
buy a cow, she would look after it for him and 
give him a quart of milk a day and a pound of 
butter a week. Herman is going to take her up on 
it. Then we have 50 hens and a turkey hen and 
mate. There are thousands of rabbits also, we 
never need go hungry for meat. We just use the 
hind legs and back, the rest I boil for the hens. I 
put them to soak in vinegar water and soda and 
then they are dandy 

Lena and I were out visiting a family who 
moved here last March from the USA. They 
brought $700 cash, a team of horses, four heifers, 
35 hens and plenty of furniture and implements. 
Now they are complaining so much as their 
money is gone. We thought they were starving 
but she got us a cup of coffee and lunch. I just 
scolded her, I said “God would maybe sometime 
give her hard times”. A woman who had four 
bags of flour, all kinds of groceries, butter, pick 
les and jellies, plenty to do until seeding was in 
should think she was rich. 

Blanche (see Clark history) is growing so tall 
she is almost as tall as her teacher and Chariton is 
a big Manie, Emma is not feeling well this while 
back. She seems so quiet. She said she is expect— 
ing trouble sometime in August (after baby). 

Tam going to have five young girls and five 
boys over tomorrow evening to play games. You 
know, Lena must have a little home fun as she is 
‘one dandy girl to mother. I sent for her a nice pair 
of Button Shoes $3.25 at Christa Grants, also, 
Charlton a good pair $2.75. [must try hard to get 
Lena a nice dress. She does need one so badly. 
The young girls seem to dress so nobly around 
here, except Lena. But I tell her that a kind and 
good girl looks better in a plain dress than some 
girls do in their silks. 

Well Mother, I was up to the Mountain 
House to see the doctor two weeks today. He did 
me so much good just by Tom telling him how I 
have been these two years and I thought I did 
need a change of medicine. He says I have what 














they call “‘Dietic Chlorisce’”? Liver trouble, the 
plain way of saying inflammation of the liver and 
that one liver is almost gone but 1 am doing so 
well I may live for years until I am 70. Tam so 
thankful that [ am improving so much as they all 
do need Mother so much, I need to scold and 
chide and talk to keep them all going. 

Tremain your loving daughter, Sophia Clark. 
Note: My grandmother passed away the follow- 
ing year. You will note from these excerpts her 
optimistic attitude, her gratitude to God, her love 
of family. She was born a Schiltroth. These char- 
acteristics are common to all Schiltroths. When I 
meet one and know they are or were of Schiltroth 
descent, 1 immediately feel a sense of family. She 
left a legacy of love. 


BLANCHE VIOLA CLARK 
submitted by Lois Button 

Blanche Viola Clark was born in Little Cur- 
rent, Manitoulin Islands, Ont. on July 25, 1904. 
On the death of her mother in 1916, she went to 
live with her grandmother, Maggie Schiltroth, in 

katchewan. That same year she attended Car- 
ea School. Her teacher was her aunt Mabel 
Schiltroth. She also attended Waterfield School 
in 1919, at the age of 14. 

In the early 20's she went to Rocky Mountain 
House, Alta, where she met and married William 
Fray in 1927. He was a locomotive engineer. 
Their first home was in Mirror, Alta, Later 
William was transferred to Jasper. They 
remained there until William retired to Kelowna, 
B.C. in 1947. Their home became a drop-in 
centre for the many friends they had made along 
the way. William passed away in 1968. 

Blanche was gifted with her hands. Her nee~ 
dlework, quilting and rugs were admired by all 
who saw them. She was an active member of First 
United Church and was also an early member of 
the Kelowna Golf and Country Club. She was a 
devoted member of the Order of Eastern Star and 
received her 50 year pin in 1977. She was a long 
time member of the Past Matron’s Club. 

For more than 20 years she worked every 
week making and rolling cancer pads and ban- 
ages. Blanche loved to play bridge and golf. She 
was good at both and many of the lovely orna- 
ments in her home were prizes she had won at 
these games. 

In her later years, Blanche’s vision grew less 
and less until her death in 1982 in Kelowna. She 








was legally blind. She is sadly missed by many 
friends and relatives. 


RUDOLPH CHARLTON CLARK 
submitted by Tom and Donna Clark and Phyllis 
Bertagnolli 

Charlton was born Sept. 15, 1907 at Little 
Current, Manitoulin Islands, Ont. His mother 
died in 1916 and since his father was away work- 
ing at Nordege most of the time, Charlton and 
his two sisters, (Leona and Blanche) lived with 
various relatives in Alberta and Saskatchewan 
until they made their home with their grand- 
mother, Mrs. George Schiltroth who lived in 
Waterfield. Charlton attended Waterfield School 
in 1919 when he was Il years old. 

In later years, during the depression, Char- 
hton spent a great deal of time with his sister Lena 
and her husband Lou Borley, working on the 
farm. Charlton loved music and whenever he and 
Lena got together they sang and soon everyone 
around joined in, 

Charlton moved to McLennon, Alta. in the 
carly 40°s where he worked for Northern Alberta 
Railways asa locomotive engineer until he retired 
in 1967, 

In 1945, he married Isabel Wightman 
Hutchinson, formerly of Tyvan, Sask. They had 
two boys, Thomas and Donald and two 
daughters, Mary and Ethel. Charlton's children 
all live in Alberta. 

Politics were always of interest to Charlton 
and he could frequently be heard in a heated 
political discussion with his friends and relatives. 
In 1957 he won the C.C.F. nomination for 
Grouard Constituency byelection. Isabel died in 
1971 and Charlton in 1977, both at McLellon, 














EDGAR CLAY 
as told by Roy Bett 

Edgar and Bill Clay, bachelor brothers, came 
to the area from Gull Lake, Sask. in 1927. They 
stayed at Fred Flowerday’s at Aylsham until they 
got a house built on their land, the SW 14~48-14 
W2. Bill soon returned to Gull Lake. 

When Roy Bett’s father, a widower, with his 
family, came to the district they stayed with Ed 
until they had their house built 

Ed farmed in the area until 1948 when he sold 
his land to Jim White. He moved to Maidstone 
and had not been there long when he died of a 
heart attack while out in the pasture. 
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LtoR: Harry Cole, Adam Hehn and Ed Clay. 


WALTER AND ELIZA CLAYTON 
submitted by George Clayton and Margaret 
Breadner 

Our dad was born at Cambridgeshire, Eng- 
land on the first of Sept. 1864. He came to 
Canada with his parents and family in 1869, stop 
ping briefly in Ontario, Canada, then settling in 
Missouri, USA, for five years. They decided to 
return to Canada so they moved to Golden 
Stream, Man., in the Gladstone district. 

My father and older brothers would come 
with horses and mules and put in their home- 
steads, then sell the animals and go back to 
Missouri for the winter where they would buy 
more animals for the next summer. They made 
this trip three times before moving the family to 
stay. My dad rode horseback on at least one of 
these trips; He remembered going through a town 
where ‘Jesse James” gang had robbed a bank 
the night before. 

My mother’s family left Ireland in the 1850’s 
for Canada by sail boat. It was not in very good 
condition and sprung a leak in rough seas; they 
were forced to throw all their excess baggage 
overboard. It took about six weeks to make the 
trip. The boat drifted off course and landed in 
Savanah, Georgia, where they lived for a few 
years. They did not like the way the slaves were 
treated so moved to Bruce County, Walkerton, 











Walter and Eliza Clayton, 40th anniversary, 1939. 


Ont., where my mother, (Eliza Williams) was 
born on Nov. 6, 1870. Mother was a seamstress 
and moved to Barnsley, Man, with her sister. 

‘My mother and father were married in 1898 at 
Barnsley and lived at Golden Stream. The four 
oldest children, Howard, Arnold, Stanley and 
Alice, were born there. In 1906 they homesteaded 
NE 6-36-22-W2 at Humboldt, Sask. Walter, 
George, Webster and Margaret completed the 
family before the move to Armley in 1930 where 
we lived on the SW 14-48-15-W2 known as the 
Schwager farm. 

Arnold always liked steam power. In the mid 
thirties he went to the prairies and bought a Case 
steam engine that was in very good condition, We 
used it to break most of a half section and used it 
for threshing a couple of years. We saved money 
by using it instead of using gas powered 
machines. We enjoyed our experience with 
steam. We also bought a baler and baled 35 or 
more carloads of fodder for ourselves, neighbors 
and some was shipped to the dried out prairies. 
‘At that time five or six men were required to fork 
the fodder to the baler and tie the bale with wire. 
A wooden block was placed in the bale chamber, 
‘when the bale reached the proper length the wires 
‘were put through, one from each end and tied. 

We purchased a Percheron stallion which had 
been imported from France before we came to 
Armley. We raised quite a few good horses, some 
of these we showed at local fairs as well as at 
Melfort, Prince Albert, Saskatoon and Regina 
exhibitions, We were chosen to take our six horse 
team to the Toronto Royal Fair in 1939 to repre- 
sent Saskatchewan, but the war started and the 
fair was cancelled for that year. That year, I, 
George, showed the best delivery horse at 
Regina. I received cups two years in a row. While 
showing horses in Saskatoon, the Timothy Eaton 








Company had us pull their float in the Travellers 
Day Parade with our six horse team of black 
Percherons, from the exhibition grounds, down 
Broadway, and across the 19th street bridge to 
Avenue A., down 25th street to the Kinsmen 
park. 

‘Actually we enjoyed life in the 1930s as we 
had all our own produce such as meat, garden 
produce, wild berries and cracked wheat for 
cereal. There was a puffed wheat factory in 
‘Ammley at that time. 

Our entertainment consisted of going to 
dances, playing a little ball and hockey. We never 
had to travel very far for this, Armley, 
Ridgedale, Carlea and Aylsham. 

My dad passed away April 29, 1940 and 
Mother died Nov. 10, 1940. The family consisted 
of: 

Howard was born in 1900 and died in 1913 
from a ruptured appendix. When Howard was 
sick our dad drove to Humboldt for the doctor 
every day for two weeks and then took him back 
again 

‘Arnold was born in 1902 and farmed with his 
dad at Humboldt until 1930 when he moved to 
Armley and continued to farm until his death in 
1954, He was never married 

Stanley was born in 1904. He taught school 
for a number of years, in 1943 he joined the Air 
Force and served overseas. He did not marry. 
‘After returning home from England he lived in 
Orangeville, Ontario where he passed away in 
1959. 

Alice was born in 1906. She taught school for 
several years, then worked as a hairdresser. In 
1930 she married Jack Hackman, who was a 
lineman on the CNR. He died while they were on 
a tour of the British Isles in 1969. Alice lives in 
Victoria, B.C. They had one son, Dennis, who 
lives at Dryden, Ont. and a daughter, Donna, 
who lives at Victoria. 

‘Walter was born May 31, 1908. See below. 

George was born in 1909. See below. 

Webster was born in 1911 and farmed at Hum- 
boldt and Pontrilas, Sask. until he moved to 
Sylvan Lake, Alta. in 1959. In 1942 he married 
Eva Costella. They have three children, Dolly at 
Sherwood Park, Alta., Jean at Carstairs, Alta. 
and John at Sylvan Lake. 

Margaret was born in 1913. After she finished 
school she worked at home as her mother was not 
well. She moved to Armley in 1931, where she 
married Elgin Breadner in 1933. See Elgin 
Breadner history. 





























Stanley. Seated: Welter and Eliza Clayton, 1932, 


WALTER DRUMMOND CLAYTON 

My parents names were Walter and Eliza 
Clayton. I was born in 1908 and raised ten miles 
south of Humboldt. 

We used water from a well and wood for fuel. 
We got our mail and supplies at Humboldt. 1 
ofien wonder how the women managed years 
ago, We used to have from 15 to 18 men to feed in 
harvest time. They always put on excellent meals 
and lunches on time. My eldest brother got 
appendicitis and died two weeks later. The doctor 
did not know what it was. 

L remember when World War I started as my 
mother got after us kids for using too much 
sugar. It was $20 per 100 pounds. 

Lwent to Willow Ridge Public School. Later I 
went to Humboldt High School for three years. I 
remember the 1918-19 flu. Our school was closed 
for awhile as only a few families did not lose 
some members. Our family escaped the flu. Our 
dad only went to town about once in two weeks. 

I remember when I was 15 and George 
younger, we each ran a binder at harvest time. 

In 1930 Arnold and I moved to Armley. The 
rest of our family moved in 1932. Our crops were 
good but prices low. Wheat sold for 19, oats 6¢ 
per pushel. Two year old steers brought $16, Our 
garden was always good and we had our own 
meat. We did not suffer like many did. Men 
worked for Sa day and $2.25 for threshing. The 
prairies were dried out for several years. Straw 
was baled and shipped by rail. We baled at one 
time, day and night for two weeks as the need was 
so great. When my dad reached 70 he got $20 a 
month for old age pension. My dad and mother 
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Margaret and Walter Clayton in 1978. 





to R: Walter Clayton, Mr. and Mrs. Fred Berry, Margaret 
Clayton, Front: Elaine, Merlin, Brian, Judy and Audrey 
Clayton, 


passed away in 1940. Two brothers, Arnold and 
Stanley, passed away in the 1950’s, 

In 1939 I married Margaret Berry from 
Waterfield. We had five children, Audrey, Mer 
Jin, Elaine, Brian and Judy: 

‘Audrey born in 1940 married Ernest Jameson 
in 1965. They have two children, John in 1966 and 
Sean born in 1969. They reside in Orangeville, 
Ont. 

Merlin was born in 1943, He married Janie 
McLeod in 1967. They have three children, 
Timmy, Alissa and Danny. They live in North 
Bay, Ont. 

Elaine married Hugh Bohm, They have no 
children and live in Kamloops, B.C. 

Brian was married in 1972 to Rhonda Morley. 
They have one adopted son. 














Judy is married to Moreno Goering and have 
no children. They live in Lacombe, Alta. 

In 1959 we moved to Orangeville and in 1971 
we moved to Kamloops. 

Margaret sewed for years, something she took 
pride in. I worked in a mall here for quite a few 
years. Margaret loved fishing and we did a lot of 
it. Margaret was a wonderful mate, always ready 
to help me on any job. Margaret got a heart 
problem in Ontario. She overcame the problem 
quite well, but on Jan. 30, 1979 she passed away, 
in seconds. I retired two years ago and am alone. 
‘The children and good neighbors are very good to 
me, Ihave every comfort I could wish for but do 
miss my mate. 

We did not learn much in the early days, 
mostly reading and writing. We had one teacher 
that had a new bike which none of us had seen 
before. He used to ride it inside of the school and 
chase us kids. We thought that was lots of fun. 
Another teacher would lean back and put his 
heels on his desk and go to sleep. Of course we 
would never wake him. One would bring a 
Roger's syrup pail of drinking water for 10¢ a 
day. Another would light the fire in the morning 
for 10¢ a day. 








GEORGE AND FLORENCE CLAYTON 
submitted by George Clayton 

Florence was born in Derbyshire, England on 
March 5, 1919. On Sept. 3, 1926 Mrs. Florence 
Holmes and five daughters, Gertie (Mrs. Earl 
Herron), Thunder Bay, Ontario, Alice (deceased) 
Mrs. Robert Jackson, Sylvania, Sask., Florence 
(deceased), Mrs. George Clayton, Evelyn 
(deceased), Mrs. Miller, Tisdale, Sask., Edith, 
Mrs. John Grochmal, Brandon, Manitoba and 
two sons Jim of Burnaby, B.C. and Charlie 
(deceased). They sailed ona ship called “The 
Doric’”, and it cost them $29.20 to sail to Can- 
ada. 

Florence went to school in the Sylvania dis 
trict and worked for neighbors until she came to 
Armley to work at the hotel which her sister and 
brother-in-law, Mr. and Mrs. Earl Herron 
owned at the time. It was at this time I met 
Florence and we were married on Dec. 27, 1940. 

I, George, was born at Humboldt, Sask, 
October 14, 1909, where I got my education and 
worked on my dad’s farm until we moved to 
Armley to the Paul Schwager farm in 1930. 1 
farmed all my life until I retired in 1975 and still 
live on the farm NE 2-48-15 W2. In the 1950's I 

































































George and Florence Clayton. 





helped brush the Carrot River channel, there 
were a few jokes played on different ones and 
everyone had a few laughs. I also helped build 
elevators and also worked with a bridge crew in 
this area. 


Florence and I had two children, Beverley and 
Bill. Bev went to school at Manlius and later to 
Tisdale. She then went to Marvel Hairdressing 
school in Saskatoon and hairdressed for about 20, 
years. She married Alan Fairbairn and they are 
divorced. She has two children, Doug and 
Glenda. Doug is married to Gail Kriger of Por- 
cupine Plain, and they have one son, Craig. They 
live on an acreage. Doug has bees of his own and 
also works for a bee farmer there. Glenda is at 
home and goes to school in Ridgedale. 

Bill went to school at Manlius and had one 
teacher right up to grade VIII, Mrs. Thelma 
VanBlaricum. He then worked for the Bank of 
Nova Scotia for a few years. He married Lynne 
Wickens of the Pontrilas area, then they tried 
their luck at farming for a few years. Bill now 
works at the steam plant at the Prince Albert 
Pulp Co. They have one son, Darey. 

Florence loved life very much, she was 
involved in church work and was made a life 
member of the United Church Women in 1977. 
She was always willing to help out at community 
activities, she enjoyed curling as well as other 
sports. Florence developed cancer, was operated 
on in March 1976 and passed away in February 
1978. 

Florence and [lived on NE 1348-15 W2 until 
1950 when we moved to NE 2-48-15 W2, as the 











flood of the Carrot River in 1948 was more than 
we wished to go through again, Mr. and Mrs. 
Bert Sisson let us live with them until the flood 
was over, which was about ten days, we appreci- 
ated it very much. 

Florence’s mother, Mrs. Holmes, came to live 
with us in 1941 and spent most of her life with us 
until she passed away in 1972. She enjoyed living 
at Armley and getting out to the local activities. 
When our two children and Morgan and Nettie 
Richards four boys were in public school we used 
to get together every Sunday we could, and we 
four adults would piay ball against the six young 
ones. Grandma Holmes got a real kick out of 
watching our antics. 

NOTE: 

George passed away January 24, 1986. The 
following Eulogy was composed by Tom Taylor 
for Mr. Walter Clayton, George’s dad and was 
also read at George’s funeral. 

In Loving Memory of Walter Clayton 
Who once lived here upon this earth, 

A noble man whom God gave birth. 

He walked lifes’ pathway straight and fair, 
But at last he left a vacant chair. 

His kindness here will bring reward 

A constant servant of the Lord. 

He treasured his family and his wife; 

He lived a joyous, peaceful life. 

In time of sickness and of need, 

He always proved a friend indeed. 

But when it came his time to go 

How friends and neighbors miss him so, 
Now that his soul has joined the blessed, 
We laid his body down to rest. 





WILLIAM DOUGLAS CLAYTON 

Iwas born Jan. 6, 1943, at Tisdale, Sask. to 
George and Florence Clayton and am the youn- 
gest of their two children. I was raised in the 
Armley district and attended Manlius School for 
all my public school years. Mrs. Thelma Van 
Blaricum was my teacher for all those years. 

The fall and winter of 1956-57, in particular, 
stand out in my memory. I broke a bone in my 
left foot playing soccer at school in October and 
spent one month in a cast, only to come down 
with the measles in December. The first day back 
to school after Christmas holidays, I had to put 
“Nell” back in the barn before school as Dad 
had used her to tow the truck to get it started and, 
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Lynne, Darcy and Bill Clayton. 


being in a hurry, I was not too careful where or 
how I was walking and I stepped in a rut the 
wrong way and broke the same bone in the other 
foot! Another 30 days in a cast! 

Lalso recall a horse Tom Jones owned, called 
“Ginger"’. I was heading off to school on my 
bike just as Tom was riding by on “Ginger”. 
‘Tom suggested trading vehicles. Unfortunately, 
“Ginger” decided we were late for school and 
took off as hard as she could go. Nothing I did 
would slow her down. ‘“Ginger’” made the turn 
into the Manlius school yard, however, I did not! 
Tom's “pedal power”” was not up to ““Ginger’s”” 
and I was already laying on the ground when he 
finally got there. Fortunately, nothing but my 
pride was hurt, but Tom was content to travel on 
his own mode of transportation from then on. 

I took my grades IX-XII at Tisdale Unit 
Composite School, graduating in 1961. Those 
were the years of riding the school bus which so 
many of us experienced. I attended the University 
of Saskatchewan in Saskatoon for one year, my 
objective to become a pharmacist. However, 1 
found university not to be ‘my thing”, so I 
obtained employment with The Bank of Nova 
Scotia in Tisdale in 1963. While in Tidsale, I 
boarded with Mac and Norval Anderson. To this 
day, that is still a “home away from home” for 
‘myself and my family. 

In the summer of 1964, a very serious appen- 
dix problem complicated by other things, put me 
in the University Hospital in Saskatoon for ten 
days. A friend of mine at the time, Beth Bromm 
(Nicklen), came to visit me, bringing with her a 
girl she was temporarily staying with, Lynne 
Wickens, who was from Nipawin but now living 
and working in Saskatoon. That was the end of 
my “bachelor days”. We were married June 5, 
1965, We lived in Swift Current where I had been 
transferred with the bank. We were only there 
until July of 1965, when I was transferred to 
Beechy, Sask., again only staying until October 

















‘of 1965. At that point, the bank moved us to Star 
City, Sask. We lived in Tisdale, where Lynne had 
employment with the law firm of Woolard and 
Aseltine, and I commuted to Star City. In the 
spring of 1967, I was given another transfer, this 
time to Spiritwood, Sask. However, I declined 
and left the bank as we had decided to try our 
hand at farming. We had purchased the “‘Schwa- 
ger” section from my dad, along with a 10 acre 
yard site out of his home quarter. We moved the 
house and barn from the Schwager land onto 
these 10 acres. Lynne continued to work in 
Tisdale, commuting daily. We finally decided 
farming was too expensive and I secured employ- 
‘ment at Prince Albert Pulp Co. and we moved to 
Prince Albert in October of 1972. I am still with 
PAPCO and am turbine operator in the Steam 
Plant. have taken several courses and obtained 
my 2nd Class Steam Engineer's Certificate in 
1982. We still retain a half section of the 
Schwager land and Lynne retains a quarter of 
land in the Pontrilas area that had beni her 
parents’. We purchased a home at 361-24th 
Street West in 1973 in which we still reside. In 
1979, we moved a house Lynne’s father had built 
on his land to a lot we bought at Carwin Park, 
Emma Lake. After a total facelift, we now enjoy 
our cabin year around. 

Lynne continued working until our son, 
Darey Lee, was born on Aug. 17, 1974. He keeps 
us busy with volleyball, hockey, soccer and 
Prince Albert Boy's Choir. He is very fortunate 
this year in that the group he belongs to with the 
Choir have been selected to perform at Expo 86 
in Vancouver for seven days this July, along with 
an invitation to compete in an International 
Choral Festival in Powell River, B.C., for 
another seven days, also in July. Lynne and I are 
pleased to be going as two of the chaperones for 
the 32 boys, so everyone is looking forward to 
that. Darcy has been in the French Immersion 
system since kindergarten and after seven years, 
is fluent in the language. 

Lynne works part time for an accountant, 
enjoys her volunteer work with Meals on Wheels 
and the Food Bank, as well as secretarial duties 
for two organizations in the city. Iam a big game 
and fishing enthusiast and do as much as time 
will allow, As a family, we enjoy travelling, 
snowmobiling, our cabin and our “Prince Albert 
Raider Hockey Club.”” 

We also enjoy coming out to the Armley 
district, visiting family and renewing acquain- 
tances from time to time. Sadly, we do not have 














the pleasure of our parent’s company anymore, 
having lost Lynne’s father in July of 1975, my 
mother in February of 1978, Lynne’s mother in 
December of 1982, her step-father in January of 
1986 and my father, also in January of 1986. We 
do, however, have wonderful memories of them 
and many good times enjoyed over the years. 
Since my work at the Pulp Mill involves 12 
hour shifts, we cannot do all of the leisure 
activities of visiting family and friends as much as 
we would like, but we do squeeze in what we can. 
We do wish everyone who reads this book all the 
best and we thank all of the people involved in 
putting this book together. It is a huge project 
but we are sure the results will be worth the 
effort. 





JAMES EDGAR CLEARWATER 
submitted by Tibbie Frazer (Swanson) 

Jim was born in 1865 at Whitby, Ont. and 
moved to Saskatchewan in the early 1900's. He 
made entry for the SE 35-49-14 W2 but this was 
later abandoned because of its very wet condi- 
tion. On Aug. 24, 1916 he made application for 
entry for the SW 22-48-14 W2. He worked hard 
building himself a log house and barn and clear- 
ing land, He worked for other people to get 
money to buy cows and horses. He was very good 
with his livestock. They were fat and well looked 
after. He received patent to his land on May 19, 
1922, 

Jim was a very honest, quiet man, a really 
good neighbor. Anytime you needed help he 
would come. He visited at our place a lot. 





In 1938 he sold his land to V. Zoboski but 
continued to live there until the 1940’s, then 





LL to R: Ben Farmer, George White, Bill Schroth, Bruce 
Duguid, Jim Clearwater. Front: Jack Berry, Bob Caskey, 
Fred Berry, Walter Day, about 1912 











moved into his brother Jake’s yard. He lived in a 
bunk house but took his meals with the family. 

He took a trip to Ontario and Jake and his 
wife went with him. It was the first time he had 
been back to Ontario. When he returned he came 
to visit us. He had had a wonderful trip. I had 
never seen him so excited; he talked all day telling 
me of his trip. He had been to see the Dionne 
quintuplets. He said they were the prettiest little 
girlshe had ever seen. They were playing behind a 
glass wall where they could be seen but couldn’t 
see out. He also found out there was a lake called 
Clearwater. He brought me back some horse 
chestnuts as he knew Thad never seen any before. 
1 still have them. 

‘Jim was getting quite old and, as his health 
failed, he moved into Nipawin, Jim passed away 
in 1944 and was buried in a Nipawin Cemetery. 


JACOB AND ALICE CLEARWATER 
submitted by Donna Clearwater 

Jacob S. Clearwater was born July 27, 1876 at 
Scotia Junction, Ont., where he received his early 
education. He worked as a brakeman on the 
railroad as a young man. He later studied 
accountancy at Binghamton, New York, He 
married Alice Mae Defoe July 4, 1899 at Scotia, 
They came to Cannington Manor, Sask. in 1906, 
where he entered evangelistic work. 

The family moved to the Nipawin area in 1913. 
Wilfrid was born there in November of 1914, Jake 





Mae and Jake Clearwater, 1939, 
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filed on a homestead in the Waterfield District 
that same year. It was the SE 14-48-14-W2. They 
moved there in the spring of 1915 with their nine 
children. Later four more were born making nine 
girls and four boys. 

Mr. Clearwater was secretary treasurer of the 
R.M. of Connaught from 1917 to 1922. He was 
active in the Grain Growers Association, the 
Liberal Association and later in the Co-operative 
Commonwealth of Federation. He was a member 
of the Waterfield School Board for 17 years. They 
lived and farmed on the original homestead until 
1943 when they retired to Nipawin. Mr. and Mrs. 
Clearwater celebrated their SOth wedding anni- 
versary in 1949 and moved to Vancouver later 
that year. 

‘Their family consisted of: 

Blanche, school teacher (Mrs. Henry Play- 
ford) of Owen Sound, Ont. 

Gladys, school teacher, deceased January of 
1985 (Mrs. Julius Hall) Dunedin, Florida. 

Lucile, secretary (Mrs. Art Hogan) San 
Diego, California, 

Elva, teacher (Mrs. Leo Fraser) Vancouver. 
She taught at Armley School. 

Lula, teacher (Mrs. Thomas Dolphin) Van- 
couver. 

Paul RCMP, deceased in 1955 (Jennye 
Danchuk). 

Ralph, farmer (Crinnia Clark) Winfield, 
Alta. 

Ruth, nurse (Mrs. 
BC. 





Lloyd Hagglund) Kel- 






, farmer (Donna Horney) Nipawin, 
Sask. 

Verdun, nurse (Mrs. Douglas Buchanan) 
Pincher Creek, Alta. 

Lois, housewife (Mrs. Walter Ripavay) Rose- 
town, Sask. 

Dorothy, housewife (Mrs. Gerald Palmer) 
Kelowna. 

Garth, pharmacist (Marjorie) Fort St. John, 
BC. 

Jacob Clearwater died April 5, 1952 and Mrs. 
Clearwater died March 16, 1954’at Vancouver, 
they are both buried there. 

Three sons joined the armed services; Ralph, 
the Army; Garth was a wireless navigator in the 
Air Force and Paul was with in the S.LS., a 
branch of the provost core and served in Europe. 
Previous to his death he was an Inspector for the 
Highway Traffic Board of Alberta. He died in 
Red Deer, Alta. in 1955 and is buried at Edmon- 
ton. 





Almost every member of the family was quite 
musical and entertained at various functions. Six 
of the family went to school at Waterfield at the 
same time, They were Ruth, Wilfrid, Verdun, 
Lois, Dorothy and Garth. They travelled by 
horse and toboggan in winter and walked in the 
summer. 

Wilf recalls one time, he and Norman Bevins 
took a five gallon can of cream seven and a half 
miles to Armley, over bumpy roads, on their 
bicycles. The can was supported by a willow stick 
laid from one bike to the other! They never 
spilled a drop. The cream was shipped to Sheho. 

When Lula was just a little girl, she was 
kicked by a horse, breaking her jaw. She wanted 
her mother to put some ‘grease’ on it. Grease 
probably meaning vaseline it apparently was a 
cure all just as band-aids are to our very young, 
children now. They had to drive her to Melfort 
with a horse and buggy to a doctor there. 

‘One very hot summer day when Wilf was 
three or four he decided to follow his brothers 
who were going with the team and wagon to pick 
roots. Wilf got very tired so he laid down in some 
tall grass by a slough which was about one- 
quarter mile from home and fell asleep. He was 
awakened by some of the family some time later 
and as he says “they made such a fuss over me, I 
couldn't understand it””. He didn’t realize he was 
lost! When he arrived home he was given a half a 
cup of warm tea which was a wonderful treat and 
only given to the small children on very special 
occasions! 

Wilf and I were married in 1944 and farmed 
until 1960, then because of Wilf's ill health we 
moved to the hamlet of Carlea. I was 
postmistress there and ran the store. We retired in 
1980 and moved to Nipawin in 1982, We have 
three children, all married. Lynda, our oldest and 
Don, our youngest and their families farm in the 
Nipawin area. Anne lives in Sherwood Park, 
Alta, and teaches school. We have six surviving 
grandchildren. We lost a beloved little grand- 
daughter in 1985, She was Anne’s two and a half 
year old daughter. 


WILLIAM AND MAGGIE CLOKE 
‘as told by daughters Eva and Sarah 

William was born in England in 1850 and 
immigrated to Canada where he met and married 
Maggie Mathews of Ontario. Four children: Ele~ 
anor (1901), Bill, Jack (John) and Charlie were 
born before settling in the Silver Stream area in 


{Lo Pi: Bil, John, Eleanor. Front: Sarah, Charlie, Eva and 
Lottie Cloke, 


1907, Three daughters: Sarah (1907), Eva (1910) 
and Lottie (1913) were born in this area. 

‘Their home was a log house, heated with 
wood which there was an abundance of. Their 
mail came to Silver Stream and supplies were 
bought at Barber’s Store at Forester. Rain water 
‘was collected and in winter ice was cut and put in 
the ice house for summer use. Washing was done 
‘on the good old ‘wash board”. 

‘The children attended Silver Stream School 
which was two and one half miles away. They 
usually walked except when it was very cold or 
lots of snow; then they would be given a ride. 








They used to watch out for Pearse’s bull. Sarah 
remembers the boys putting a live mouse into the 
teacher’s desk 

Entertainment remembered was box socials, 
dances at school, Christmas concerts, skating 
and sliding on the hill, sometimes using scoop 
shovels. 

Eva and Sarah remember their mother having 
a big garden and doing a lot of canning. She also 
did a lot of knitting and took prizes at the Con- 
naught Fair, She made a lot of socks and mitts 
for the soldiers during the wa 

Eleanor married George Clisby and had four 
boys and three girls. After George passed away in 
the 30°s she lived in Silver Stream until her son 
Harold moved to Smokey Burn, Sask. and she 
lived there also until her death in 1985. She is 
buried in Carrot River. Bill lived in Silver Stream 
for many years and died April 12, 1964, John 
drowned in the spring breakup in 1921. Charlie 
died on April 23, 1939. Sarah married Alf 
Hanson and had three girls and two boys. They 
reside in Aylsham. Eva married George Dobson. 
(ee Dobson history) Lottie married Eldon Tilk 
and had four boys and one girl. She lived in 
Oshawa, Ont. until her death. 

Their parents lived in Silver Stream area ti 
their death, Father in 1927 and Mother in the late 
40s. 











GEORGE ARTHUR COCKHEAD 
submitted by Roy Nicklen 

George Cockhead was the oldest brother of 
Mrs, A. E. Nicklen of Armley and one of the first 
of the Nicklen clan to homestead at Armley. He 
took up the NE 6-48-14-W2, which is the present 
site of Armley townsite and rail siding. 

After building a good size log cabin on his 
land he helped his brother-in-law, Ted Nicklen, 
build his log cabin. He went back to working in 
the logging camps and sawmills east of Tisdale. 
He was a saw filer at Burrows, Man., east of 
Hudson Bay Junction, 

George eventually went back to Portage la 
Prairie, Man. where he married and they had a 
daughter. After selling his homestead to A. E. 
Nicklen they left Portage La Prairie for England 
and joined the Imperial Army. 

George was killed at the battle of Lens in 
France shortly before the end of World War I. 





ALLAN DOUGLAS COCKHEAD 
submitted by W. Roy Nicklen 
Allan Cockhead was born Sept. 20, 1897 in 


Middlesex, England and came to Armley from 
London, England and stayed with his sister and 
brother-in-law, A. E. Nicklen. He worked for 
several farmers in the Nipawin and Ravine Bank 
area. He took up a homestead on the NW 5-48-14 
W2 in 1914. In 1917, he joined the Canadian 
Armed Forces and got as far as England when the 
war ended, He returned to Canada but decided 
farming was not for him. He sold his land to A. 
E, Nicklen, then returned to England where he 
married. He has since passed away. 


HARRY COLE 
as told by neighbors 

Harry was born in Capelle, Ont. in 1886. 
Before coming to this area he had farmed at 
Tisdale, Sask. He owned the SE 22-48-14 W2 
from 1922 to 1943, He farmed Mrs, Perkins’ land. 





Harty Cola, in Burnaby, 1946, 


He was quiet man, a bachelor, who attended 
social functions in Carlea. He had a friend, Ed 
Clay. One neighbor remembers that he could 
start a fire in his cook stove and have a meal 
cooking in very short order. He moved into Car- 
lea for a while and around 1943 he moved to 
British Columbia and died at Burnaby 


MILDRED (MARTIN) COLLARD 

T arrived in the fall of 1931 with my parents, 
from the dust bowl of Ardath. They commenced 
farming in the Armley School District. 

[ rode to school in a toboggan the first year 
and a van the next. In spring when the water was 
high we rode on a stoneboat but once footing was 
safe for the horses we rode horseback until it 
became too cold, In later years we used a buggy 
or cart. Ihave the fondest memories of my school 
years. History I excelled in but math was my 











downfall, Some students regard history in this 
light 
History is a murderer, just you wait and see. 
First it killed the explorers, now it’s killing me. 

If the floods would reach too high and I might 
drown and die 

V'd stand upon the history books because they 
seem so dry 





Author unknown 

We had excellent teachers who were interested 
in each student as they taught grades Ito VIII and 
supervised as well as helping correspondence stu~ 
dents in grades IX and X. Our one-room school 
was packed by parents and friends as the students 
put on their Christmas concert. This was the 
highlight of the year. Henry Boxall and I finished 
grade X by correspondence. I completed my 
schooling in Pontrilas. There were no graduation 
exercises, just the receiving of the provincial 
department diploma a month after the June 
exams, It was a great highlight in a student’s life 
of a task well done. 

While in public school, students used to spend 
night or weekend in each others homes; this was 
much enjoyed. Mrs. Swanson gave me my first 
Bible which has been my guide through life. 

After grade XII I attended Two Rivers Bible 
Institute, then located south of Carlea. I then 
entered Moose Jaw School of Nursing and 
obtained my RN. Upon refusal for foreign mis- 
sions, I devoted most of the next 15 years to a 
nursing career in Nipawin, Flin Flon, Moose Jaw 
and ended it in Brandon, Man, It was wonderful 
to see patients get well and return home, 
especially proud moms and dads walking out 
with @ new little one in their arms. Sometimes 
there were tears when as many as three would 
pass away in one night. Nursing also had it's 
amusing times. One April Fool’s day it was 
extremely quiet in Nipawin Hospital. Several of 
us rigged up a dummy in a bed, then called the 
assistant undertaker as Jim Conventry was away. 
He came rushing over during visiting hours to 
remove the body. Upon discovering the dummy 
he grabbed me, threw me on the stretcher, threat~ 
ened to take me to the morgue and rushed along 
the corridors to the front doors. There I escaped. 

‘The most important event in my life was my 
marriage to Richard Collard, from Iroquois, 
‘Ont., on Dec. 18, 1956. We set up a happy Chris 
tian home in Flin Flon, Man, He was a surveyor 
for Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting. The fol- 
lowing year he took his grade XII at Caronport, 
Sask. and I worked at Moose Jaw General Hos 















































Back row L to R: Audrey, Lome, Elaine. Front: Mildred, 
Gordon, James and Richard Collar. 


pital, In July, 1958 James was born there and we 
returned to Flin Flon. In 1963 we moved to a farm 
north of Brandon, 

James was an avid reader. He often seemed 
bored in school. Once his dad offered him a pig 
to encourage him to do his work well. One day in 
school several boys decided to beat up on him. 
His sister, Elaine, came on the scene, took defi- 
nite exception to the fight, pulled off her shoe 
and beat up on the offenders. They retreated in 
haste to the boys bathroom but Elaine, not 
daunted, raced in after them and whaled them. 
James was taking a computor course and work- 
ing summers at the mining Company in Flin Flon 
where he was put to work on their computors. He 
took his pre-masters in Computor Science and 
graduated on the honor roll. He is now working 
in Calgary for a firm that does computor aid 
design and manufacturing. James is a Christian. 

Audrey (1961) was born in Flin Flon. She is a 
good student and tutored a floundering grade 
XII classmate. She graduated from Winnipeg 
Bible College, has her Bachelor of Education and 
a special course as a deaf and hearing impaired 
consultant. She was an exchange student to Eng- 
land, toured Europe and sent me to Europe for 
two weeks as a Mother's Day gift. She is posted in 
Thompson, Man. and flies to northern schools 
where she instructs teachers and parents on com 
munication with the hearing impaired 

Elaine (1963) was born in Flin Flon. She had 
eye problems from the word go and had double 
eye surgery at four years old. She has to wear 
glasses the rest of her life. When young she 
detested them and left them in cow stalls, under 














trees, her pillow or anywhere but on her face. She 
married Albert Reinke, formerly of Lost River, 
west of Pontrilas, Sask., in 1985. She is a gifted 
letter writer and enjoys working with children 
and the elderly. 

Lorne (1964) was born in Brandon. He found 
school hard but has great determination. He 
graduated from Bible School at Pambrun, Sask. 
He enjoys preaching and plans to be a mission 
ary. He is engaged to a girl from Edmonton and 
they plan to marry in 1987. He works at Gainers 
in Edmonton. 

Gordon is 14 months younger than Lorn: 
They were constantly together and in misc! 
most of the time, their older sisters often the 
target. The school teacher said they needed to 
attend Sunday School and church for the pranks 
they played all week. Gordon is taking Power 
Engineering in Winnipeg. He is very fond of 
children and animals. Being witty, he keeps the 
household in an uproar. 

Dick works at Camp Shilo as a stationary 
engineer, We raise chickens and turkeys on the 
side. Last summer when the children were home 
we killed 1300 chickens and 175 turkeys. Gordon 
said he never wanted to see another one. 

‘Asa hobby, Dick has started into bees which 
he finds most facinating. He is also keen about 
hunting with his boys. Dick is a devoted husband 
and father. 

For nearly 25 years we have been care pro- 
viders for clients from the mental hospital. At 
present we have two elderly men. One has been 
with us over 20 years; the other is a disabled war 
veteran. 

We are active in the Baptist Church in Bran- 
don and our lives are very busy. With God at the 
head of our home we have enjoyed happy, fruit- 
ful lives, 





BETH ADELE (GENTNER) COLLIER 
submitted by her mother Julia Gentner 

Beth Adele Gentner was born in Carrot River 
on Oct. 19, 1937. Her parents are Julia and Gor- 
don Gentner and her two brothers are Wayne and 
Brian, 

Beth received her education at Labalm rural 
school and Carrot River High School. She 
attended Teacher's College and her first school 
‘was Waterfield at which she taught in the fall of 
1956, 

She lived in the teacherage and found all the 
people in her district friendly and helpful. Later 
she decided to take a business course at 
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Robertson’s in Saskatoon and then did office 
work at the Co-op. 

‘She married in 1959 and they adopted two 
children, Paul and Leanna. She led a happy life 
until cancer ravaged her body and she passed 
away on Nov. 7, 1982. 


WILLIAM (BILLY) CONNELL 
submitted by daughters Jessie and Mary 

William Connell was born in Eastbridge, 
Scotland July 1, 1877, the son of James and Sarah 
Connell. He came to Canada in 1906 and filed on 
a homestead in the New Osgoode area. Later this 
became Silver Stream School District. He lived 
on this homestead, NW 6-47-13 W2, until 191. 

He was in partnership with Harold Eastman 
ina store in Tisdale, before which he broke land, 
planted crops, worked in lumber camps in winter 
and built a new house in 1907. Connell Creek, 
located east of New Osgoode, was named for 
Billy Connell. 

In August, 1915 he married Lillian, daughter 
of Emma and Edward Ernest Street. Lillian was 
born in Oldham, England in 1883 and came to 
Canada in 1912 on the **Teutonic’”. to homestead 
east of Codette with her mother and brothers, 
Charles and Ted Street. 

Billy and Lillian moved to Old Nipawin where 
he opened a general store. 

The Connells had three children; Lillian 
Jessie, William Charles (Bud), and Mary Enid. 
‘All three children were christened by Rev. Robert 
Young, who had also married their parents. 
Jessie and Bud walked one and half miles to Old 
Nipawin School each day until the family moved 
to the New Nipawin site in 1924, where Billy 
moved his store. Grandfather James Connell 
lived with the family for a number of years until 
his death in 1934. 

Mr. and Mrs. Connell were very active in 
community affairs and were charter members of 
the Nipawin OES and Masonic Lodge. He had 
originally joined the Masonic Lodge in Scotland. 

Their hobbies included curling, fishing and 
gardening. Mrs. Connell will be remembered for 
her artistic paintings. Billy continued to operate 
his business until 1946 when they retired to Van~ 
couver. Shortly after, he was involved in a car 
accident and passed away, from injuries sus- 
tained, in 1946. 

Mrs, Connell continued to live in Vancouver. 
She enjoyed good health in her retirement years. 
She passed away in January, 1967. 

Jessie graduated from Winn 
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Hospital in 1940 and worked there until 1943. She 
joined the RCAF as a nursing sister and was 
stationed in British Columbia. Following the war 
she was an operating room nurse at the Van- 
couver General and Shaughnessy Hospitals. In 
1959 she married Melvin J. Rotzeen of Kel- 
vington, Sask. Mel passed away after a brief 
illness in January, 1985 in mesa, Arizona. Three 
children from a previous marriage were left. 
Melba married to Don Little of Regina have two 
children, Melanie and Jeff. Marlene married to 
Jim Bogart of Ottawa have one daughter, 
Heather. Son Glen and wife Maxine of 
‘Thompson, Man. have two children, Patty and 
Bradley. 

Bud attended Royal Military College in King- 
ston, Ont. and joined the RCAF; he went over- 
seas where he became a Squadron Leader. In 1952 
he married Vivian Bell of Bjorkdale, Sask. and 
worked as an engineer in British Columbia. They 
have two children; Gary who has one daughter 
and lives in Vancouver and Janice has one son 
and lives in Surrey, B.C. At present Bud is a 
patient in Shaughnessy Hospital. 

Mary attended college in Guelph, Ont. and 
graduated in 1941. She worked for T.C.A. in 
Toronto and Singer in Vancouver. She married 
Walter Simmers, formerly of Nipawin, in 1945. 
‘They have two children; Bonnie married to Frank 
‘Skobel and with their two daughters live in Sur- 
rey. Bill and wife, Pam Simmers, live also in 
Surrey with their two daughters. 








DALTON CONRON 

1, Dalton Alexander Guy, was born June i4, 
1920 in Feversham, Ont., the second son of 
Thomas and Ethel Conron. After the death of my 
mother in 1925 and my father in 1928, my younger 
brother Alvin and I came west to live with our 
aunt and uncle, Mr. and Mrs. Norman Van 
Blaricum. Mrs. Van Blaricum was my father’s 
sister and Aunt Margaret made a home for us on 
their homestead three miles west of Armley. 

I received all my schooling at Manlius School 
#2956, a rural school with a large enrollment and 
cone teacher for eight or nine grades. It was heated 
by a large wood furnace in one corner and the 
boys cloakroom was piled high with firewood. 
Winter time always meant frozen ink, but a hot 
cup of cocoa at lunch time was a treat. 

After school days were over I spent 17 years 
on the farm with Uncle Norman and then started 
on my own on rented land, In 1947 I married 
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Dalton, Les, Diane and Evelyn Conron, 1954. 


Evelyn Webster of Choiceland and we had two 
children; Leslie Jan. 26, 1949 and Diane Aug. 1, 
1951. 

Tt was hard to eke out a living on the farm 
For five years I worked for the R.M. of Con- 
naught driving a cat and working at road build- 
ing. In 1967 I went to work for Art Lanz at 
Nipawin again in the construction field and 
stayed there for six years. Walter Rosenberger 
took over the business and he became my 
employer for the next seven years. It was during 
this time I had heart surgery. When he disposed 
of the outfit, I worked for a short time with 
‘Magnus Construction from Tisdale. 

Following this I went to Prince George, B.C., 
where I worked at various jobs. I still reside in 
Prince George. 

Leslie married Elaine Tomusiak and they 
have two children; Chris born in 1975 and Deana 
born in 1980, both in Prince George. They are 
now living in Armley and Les drives a truck for 
Trail Rite Flatdecks in Tisdale. 

Diane married Albert Horwath Nov. 13, 1976 
and they live with their three children; Melinda, 
Dwayne and Darrell in Prince George. 








LES CONRON FAMILY 
I, Leslie Earl Conron, was born on Jan. 26, 
1949, to Dalton and Evelyn (nee Webster) Con- 











ron, at the Nipawin Union Hospital in Nipawin, 
Sask. I attended Manlius School from 1955 to 
1962, grades I through VII. From 1962 to 1967 1 
attended Ridgedale School, grades XIII thru X. I 
took two years in grade IX and two years in grade 
X. It took awhile but I got my 12 years in at 
school. In the summer holidays of 1965 and 1966 I 
worked for Tom Jones on the farm. 

‘After school, I worked the first summer on an 
levator repair crew for United Grain Growers in 
1967. For the next few summers I worked on road 
construction; for Healey Construction in 1968 
and 1969 and for Lanz Construction in 1970. My 
Dad and I worked together knocking down bush 
with a big ball and chain at Hazel Dell commu- 
nity pasture and then worked on Highway #55, 
Smeaton to Foxford. 

In the winter of 1971, January to April, my 
cousin Alvin Harker, got me a job working out of 
Flin Flon, Man. We worked for Hudson Bay 
Exploration and Development. I will never forget 
my first airplane ride. After we were in the air, 
Alvin told me we might have to set up our tent 
before we could go to bed. He was right, we got 
ut of the plane and the pilot threw out our tent 
Itwas about 30 degrees below Fahrenheit and the 
oil burner that was there didn’t want to work; it 
went out during the night. I just crawled farther 
into the sleeping bag and pretended not to be 
awake in the morning. Well, Alvin had to get up 
and light the stove. I would have gone home but it 
was too far to walk. The next thing was to go to 
work and once they got you out there you had to 
work. We were what they called ‘‘chaining 
arids,”* which were about 4000 feet long and 





about two thousand feet wide and every 200 feet 
there was a crew that went and cut lines through 




















Elaine, Deana, Chris and Les Conron, 1985, 





the bush. We had to go out and put stakes every 
100 feet on the line. The measuring was done with 
100 foot tape. I learnt how to walk on snow- 
shoes. One time I was sent out to lay what they 
called a loop. I had a back pack of insulated 
black wire that weighed about 70 pounds. All I 
had was my snowshoes and a compass. This loop 
was to be paced off and the compass used to go 
straight. I came to a hill so thought I would do a 
little skiing, When I reached the bottom I had 
about three feet of snow on top of me. It took 
awhile to get myself out. When I got back to the 
‘camp everybody had finished supper and just 
coming to look for me. I just walked into the 
tent, took off my boots and snowshoes together 
and went to bed. We averaged between five and 
eight miles a day on our snowshoes. 

In the summer of 1971 T worked for Potts 
Construction. I worked on the highway on each 
side of the new Nipawin bridge and later was sent 
up to work on the lagoon for the Pulp Mill in 
Prince Albert. That was a stinky job. Working on 
construction I travelled all over Saskatchewan. 
Where ever we moved the buggies had to be 
driven. Everyone of the operators had to pull 
bunkhouses, cookhouses, water tanks, etc. 

In November of 1971, 1 went to British 
Columbia with Allan Flemming and his sister, 
Gloria, both formerly of Pontrilas. When I 
arrived there, I went to see Alvin McCullough 
who was living with Gene and Dean Hamel in 
Surrey, B.C. I got a job working with Ray Hamel 
and stayed with Ray and his wife Joyce. I often 
went over to visit with Gene, Dean, Alvin and 
Margie. 

‘After New Year’s of 1972, I went by bus up to 
Fort St. John, B.C. I worked that winter with 
Hertz Construction. This took me north just 
about to Old Crow and Inuvik, N.W.T. which 
was north of the Arctic Cirle, I had gone up there 
to operate a cat. When I arrived there, I found 
out the foreman was the same man that Dad had 
when he worked for Hertz in the winter of 1966. 1 
came back home in the spring and had a few jobs 
here and there. In September of 1972 I went out to 
Prince George, B.C., where I lived for the next 10 
years. 

In April, 1973 I married Kathy Kneller of 
Bjorkdale and was divorced in November, 1978. 1 
worked for Taillefer Construction, making roof 
trusses, from May, 1973 to Christmas. Art Tail 
lefer and Alvin McCullough were the owners. 

In January, 1974 I started truck driving for 
Len Meronuiak, Len’s Trailer Towing out of 











Prince George. I worked for him, hauling house 
trailers until October, 1978, then went to Calgary 
and worked for Alberta Gas Trunk Lines hauling 
heavy equipment until Christmas, then to Fort 
St. John and worked on construction. We were 
building oil leases for oil rigs to set up and drill 
on. I went back to Prince George in the spring of 
1979. I didn’t know Len had that way about him. 
Len found out that I was in town and asked me to 
make one trip for him as he was short a driver. 

Well, that one trip worked out to be six months 
work. In November I quit again. 

In July, 1979 1 met Elaine Dallow (nee 
‘Tomusiak) and her son, Christopher. Deana 
Leigh was born June 16, 1980. Elaine and I were 
married July 18, 1981 and I later adopted Chris, 

‘The next year I had a job delivering meat 
Prince George for Circle T Transport and drove 
for Mian Construction hauling heavy equipment. 

In 1980, after Deana was born, I hauled logs 
for Syl Mieser until November. Well again, Len 
found out I wasn’t working. Would I take one 
trip? Well that one trip worked out to be until 
February, 1982 when I quit again. I went to 
Edmonton to drive Katibatic Oil Field Service. I 
was to haul oil rig equipment to Texas, USA. I 
made one trip that took a month. I spent Il days 
in Houston, Texas doing nothing but waiting for 
a load to come home with. I also discovered that 
you don’t phone home and tell your wife that you 
are sitting out on a lawn chair, drinking a cool 
‘one and getting a sunburn. She, Elaine, was 
sitting at home in Prince George with about 14 
inches of fresh snow in the drive way. When I got 
back to Edmonton I didn’t have work until after 
the May long weekend. I phoned Tom Jones and 
asked if he needed help on the farm. He said yes 
but didn’t know what the pay was like. I didn’t 
care, it was work and being me, had to come back 
and do some farming, 

I got on with Tisdale Dehy for the month of 
June, 1982, then went to work for Lay’s Trans~ 
port delivering in Nipawin. In August I got a job 
driving truck for E. & T. Holdings hauling silage 
to the Co-op Dehy in Zenon Park and hauled 
bales until the end of November. In the spring of 
1983 I worked for Don and Rod York on the 
dairy farm. In August I worked on road con 
struction again for Magnus Construction from 
Tisdale. Then in January of 1984, I started driv- 
ing truck for Trail-Rite Flatdecks Ltd. of 
Tisdale. I’m presently still working there. 

Christopher, in grade V and Deana in kinder- 
garten, are presently attending school at 














Ridgedale. Chris has played hockey in Ridgedale 
and Zenon Park. Deana figure skates in 
Ridgedale also. In the summer months Chris 
enjoys playing baseball for teams in Tisdale and 
both enjoy the use of the swimming facilities in 
Tisdale also. 

Iremember some of my childhood days. A lot 
of those years were spent living across the road 
from Mr. and Mrs. Clarence Jones and Tommy. 
T used to go over and bake cakes, cookies and 
puddings for Mrs. Jones, Ican remember driving 
tractor for Tom, digging post holes while Tom 
ran the power post hole digger. I was either four 
or five at the time. I would say for me being that 
age, Tom was a pretty trusting guy. When meal 
time came Tom and I would see who could eat the 
fastest so we could get the lemon slice out of the 
pears that Mrs. Jones canned. 

think I received a lot of spankings but there 
are only two I can remember real clear, When 
‘Tom and his dad were putting in the pilings for 
the bridge, my mother told me I couldn’t go over 
there, but I stole across and stood on the hill to 
watch. Well, Mom came along with a red willow 
and chased me all the way home. Another time 
was before I was going to school. I started the 
pickup up when Dad and Mom were doing 
chores. I drove it back and forth in the drive way. 
When Dad and Mom came from doing chores I 
was hiding behind the old ice house. Dad found 
me. I guess I started driving truck early in life. 

Tused to spend a lot of time over at Grandma 
and Grandpa Van Blaricum’s. I would either 
walk or ride my bicycle and pick up beer bottles 
in the ditches. At that time bottles were only one 
cent a piece. 


ALVIN THOMAS HORTON CONRON 
Iwas born in Feversham, Ont. on June 21, 
1924, youngest of three sons of Thomas and 
Ethel Conron. After the death of my mother in 
1925 and my father in 1928, my uncle and aunt, 
Mr. and Mrs. Norman VanBlaricum (Mrs. Van- 
Blaricum was my father’s sister), brought me out 
to their homestead, three miles west of Armley. 
My schooling was taken at Manlius School 
#2956. I spent three years in the Army from 
November, 1943 to October, 1946, with two years 
overseas. For approximately five years I was 
lineman for the Ridgedale Rural Telephone. In 
1949 I married Evelyn Kindrat from the River- 
stone/Ridgedale District. We have three 
daughters: 





Back: Pamela, Tanis Conron, Gloria, Dennis Bowerman, 
front: Arden Bowerman, Alvin and Evelyn Conron and 
Dereck Bowerman, 


Gloria, the eldest, born in 1952, is married to 
Dennis Bowerman, the youngest son of Gar and 
Hazel Bowerman from the Florentine/Tisdale 
District. They have two sons, Dereck age 10 and 
Arden age eight, and are living on a farm out of 
Tisdale. 

Pamela, born in 1962, and Tanis born in 1964 
are unmarried and working in Tisdale. 

In 1955 we moved to Tisdale where 1 was 
employed in the Post Office, and have remained 
there ever since. 





DUDLEY COOK 

Dudley came to Canada from England in 1905, 
and settled on the SW 2-48-14-W2. He is 
remembered as quite a character. 

There is one story of him out running a rab- 
bit. He used to put a long log of wood in his stove 
and as it burned off, he would push the log in a 
little farther. One time, Dudley was out working 
his land when he noticed his shack on fire. The 
story goes on to say that as Dudley was running 
back to the shack, a rabbit got in his way. His 
comment was, ‘‘Get out of the way for someone 
who knows how to run” 

Dudley moved to Tisdale and ran a livery 
barn during World War I. He is thought to have 
eventually gone back to England. 


FRED COOPER 
submitted by friends 

Fred, a bachelor, homesteaded the SW 
22-48-15-W2 in about 1913. He was a very small 
man, born in England. He was a great trapper 
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‘who spent a lot of time in the outdoors to supple 
ment his income. A friend, Billy Roberts, lived 
with him for a time. 

In 1928 he worked in Pete Sly’s sawmill in the 
New Osgoode area. He also worked in Saunder’s 
Store both in Armley and Ridgedale. He was 
cared for by Mrs. Elizabeth Baird and Billy 
Roberts in Ridgedale while ill with paralytic 
arthritis. Later he was cared for at St. Hubert 
Mission at Whitewood, Sask. where he passed 
away. 

Fred was, we would say today, a character, if 
there ever was one. He chose to make his living by 
working for others. He admitted he didn’t have 
what it takes to be a homesteader. He was quite 
happy with his three meals a day and never com- 
plained about the tasks assigned him, big or 
small. 

Mr. Nix had the food, but not the money to 
keep him, but by agreement Fred could cut wood 
‘or hay when he wasn’t pressed for time doing 
work for Mr. Nix and what he got in cash for his 
labors seemed to please him to no end, 

January thaw time wasn’t to be sniffed at, it 
gave a nice break to the long cold winter. Fred 
was trying to repair his winter combinations, but 
it was hopeless. He refused to patch the patches; 
he would have to get some new underwear — 
both suits were shot. So he packaged both suits 
and sent them back to Eaton’s with a note saying 
he didn’t think that these came up to the usual 
“Stanfield’s” quality. This really brought results 
because Eatons sent two new suits, and a note 
saying they hoped these would meet with his 
approval. (It was this policy that made Eaton’s 
the large organization itis today). 


WILLIAM COULTER 
submitted by Tink and Rae Coulter 

‘Our father, William B. J. Coulter, was born 
in Neepawa, Man. Nov. 8, 1885, the only son of 
Catherine and James Coulter. There were nine 
daughters also born to this union. 
In 1910 he made the decision to come north to 
dale, Sask. He settled in the Leather River 
District. In 1911 he homesteaded NE 20-48-14~ 
W2, land north of Armley. In 1912 he married 
Annie Beatrice Boxall, daughter of Henry and 
Mary Grace (Pearse) Boxall. Our oldest brother, 
Earle, was born in 1913 in the hospital at Tisdale. 
The rest of the family, in order of birth, James, 
Eldred, Marie (see Cecil Simons history), Ross, 
Rae and Pearl (see Pear! Moir history) were born 
at our homestead four and one half miles north 














Wiliams and Annie Coulter on their wedding day, 1912 


of Armley with Mrs. John Breadner or Mrs. 
Ramsden as midwife. Pearl, the youngest, was 
born on Dec. 17, 1922. 

The nearest neighbor was a bachelor, Ben 
Pipher and later William Boxall, Art Bishop, 
Paul Morant and the Breadners. One of the first 
things organized was a beef ring with Jack Gee as, 
butcher. 

Our mother passed away in 1925, giving birth 
to twins, who died as well. Our mother was 33 
years of age when she passed away. Our oldest 
brother, Earle, and my father, raised us children, 
seven of us, ages three to 12 years. 

In 1926 a stubble fire got out of control a mile 
and a half west of our place, and due to a brisk 
wind it very quickly swept across the stubble and 
into our yard. Our barn with pies, chickens and 
three horses was lost in the fire. Of our posses 
sions, all we managed to save was our house and 
a Model T Ford car. The car we managed to 
push, with the help of the starter, out to the road. 
Our father, who was breaking land a mile away, 
had the keys in his pocket 

In 1930 Father sold the land to Jack Kingsley 
and we moved to a vacant house which was 
situated on a neighbor’s land. This move necessi- 
tated a four and one half mile walk to and from 
school. We attended Armley School until 1934 
when Dad bought one quarter of land in the 
Connell Creek District, 13/2 miles east of Arbor- 
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field. He purchased this land from William (Bill) 
Hunter who was the station agent at Armley. 

In 1934 the younger children, Eldred (Tink), 
Ross, Marie, Rae and Pearl, loaded everything 
‘we owned on two wagons and left for the Connell 
Creek District. The wagons were pulled by a 
model D John Deere and a team of horses. The 
tractor had steel wheels. We left one day and 
arrived the following day. Pearl and I took the 
rest of our schooling at Connell Creek 

‘There were supposed to be 30 acres broken on. 
this land in order to prove up on your homestead. 
However the land actually broken was approx- 
imately 15 acres. The rest of the land was large 
poplar and spruce trees. We cut the spruce trees 
and sawed them into lumber at Wetzel’s mill. 
Dad traded tractors with Grenvelle Rourke. His 
was in better shape than ours in spite of having 
been burned in a fire. Grenvelle gave us parts, at 
cost, and room in his garage and we repaired it. 
We borrowed a large steam engine chain with 
rings in both ends and pulled the stumps from the 
land. This procedure involved much cutting of 
the roots with an axe. To hew a living out of this 
land required a lot of sweat and hard work. 

Dad farmed until 1950 when he retired and 
moved to Arborfield. He passed away there and 
is buried in Tisdale Cemetery 


EARLE COULTER 
submitted by Tink Coulter 

Earle was born Aug. 25, 1913. He married 
Esther Baillie of Connell Creek. They had two 
children, Maureen and Murray. Maureen was 
born in 1946. She is married to Larry Hunter of 
Ottawa. He is an RCMP member. They have a 





Bill Coulter family, Lto R: Bil, Earle, Jim, Tink, Rae, Mari, 
Pearl and Ross. 








daughter, Carrie (1971) and a son, Jeffery (1975). 
Murray was born in 1949. He married Claire 
Larvick of Moosedale District and they reside on 
the farm at Connell Creek. They have a daughter, 
‘Connie (1969) and a son, Gregory (1972) 

Earle and Esther moved to Nipawin in 1981. 
Earle passed away with a heart attack on April 
25, 1984. Esther was ill with cancer and passed 
away on Jan. 3, 1985, They are both buried at 
Jordan River Cemetery. 


JIM COULTER 
submitted by Tink Coulter 

Jim was born on Sept. 14, 1914, He martied 
Evelyn Freeborn of Carrot River. They had the 
Imperial Oil dealership there and also farmed. 
They later purchased the Avenue Hotel in 
Nipawin, in the early 60's. They sold it and 
moved to Langley, B.C. in the 70’s. They had 
two daughters and a son. Maryann was born in 
1953 and married Ken Stewart of Nipawin. They 
have two sons, Shane (1971) and Spencer (1985). 
They live in Langley where Ken isa welder. Barry 
was born in 1954, He is a professional dancing 
instructor. Tracene, born in 1963, also lives i 
Langley. 








HENRY E. (TINK) COULTER 
submitted by Gloria Arneson 

Dad, Henry Eldred, was born Dec. 30, 1915 at 
NE 20-48-14-W2, third son of William and 
Annie Coulter. Dad has always been known as 
“Tink”. This nickname was given to him at an 
early age by his mother. He was very mischievous 
and she called him her little ‘*Tinker””. He went 
to school at Armley and completed grade VIIL 
Then he went to work for his grandfather, Henry 
Boxall, in the Fern Glen District. While he was 
working there he met Mom, Hazel Mae, only 
daughter of Orville and Venice Wells of Run- 
ciman. 

‘Mom was born May 25, 1917 at Blucher, near 
Saskatoon, the oldest child, with five younger 
brothers. Mom went to school at Fern Glen and 
completed her grade XI by correspondence. Then 
she went to Saskatoon Marvel Beauty Salon to 
get her degree in beauty culture, 

On Oct. 25, 1938, Dad and Mom were married 
at Tisdale by the late Rev. Smith. The first few 
months Dad and Mom worked for Duncan Her 
bert, then later they moved to Jordan River Di 
trict, east of Arborfield, to farm with Grandpa 
Coulter and Dad’s brothers. Here they lived in 
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Tink Coulter familly. L to R: Gloria, Gerald, Brian, Heather 
and Maxine. Seated: Tink and Hazel, 48th anniversary, Oct 
25, 1986 


two bins pulled together. It was here they were 
blessed with their first child, a daughter, Marlene 
Bertlyn, born Sept. 26, 1939. 

In 1941 Dad, Mom and Marlene moved to 
Levack, Ont. near Sudbury and Dad worked for 
International Nickel Co. of Canada. It was while 
they were here that Gerald Eldred was born, June 
5, 1942, 

They were not to have their first daughter. It 
was Christmas of 1942 when Marlene became ill 
with leukemia. She was in and out of hospital 
until May 27, 1943 when she passed away. She is 
buried in Tisdale Cemetery. 

1, Gloria Mae, arrived April 20, 1945 in Sud- 
bury. That same summer, due to Dad’s health, 
we left Ontario and came to farm in the Armley 
District. We lived first in Ab Bluhm’s house and 
then on the farm formerly owned by Cecil 
Simons. It is now owned by Jack Boxall. 

Here, on May 24, 1948, Brian Albert was born 
at Tisdale. It was this year that Dad bought his 
first brand new vehicle, a Mercury one ton truck. 

We always had cattle, a few milk cows, pies, 
chickens and turkeys for our own use. Mom 
always planted a large garden. Dad did custom 
breaking with a John Deere tractor on steel, and 
a breaking plow 

To supplement the income Mom was secre- 
tary-treasurer of Armley School Board, janitor 
of the school and caretaker of the yard..The 
teachers boarded with us. Some of these were 
Donelda Scott (Seckinger) and John Danyluk 
Gerald started Armley School with Miss Scott as 
his teacher. 








In 1951 we left the Armley District as Dad had 
bought Grandpa and Grandma Wells’ farm in 
the Runciman area, We were close to Fern Glen 
School and teachers again boarded with us. 
Among them was Miss Mary Wright from 
Ridgedale, a real special person whom we all 
loved. She always helped Mom and was excellent 
with my younger sisters. 

Heather Jewell was born Oct. 27, 1952 and 
Maxine Ellen two years later on July 28. Both 
were born at Tisdale. 

Brian and I both started school at Fern Glen 
but the school closed at Christmas in 1955. 
Gerald, Brian and I started catching the school 
bus out at the highway. Heather and Maxine took 
all their schooling at Tisdale. Heather graduated 
in 1970 and Maxine in 1972. 

In 1959, on the former Fern Glen School site, 
Dad and Mom had their new home built. It was 
these years that Dad became very active in the 
community. He became councillor of the R.M. 
of Connaught, division three for 13 years and 
later served as Reeve from 1975 to 84. He was on 
the board of Fern Glen Rural Telephone Com- 
pany, Tisdale Credit Union and also the Tisdale 
Hospital Board for a number of years. 

Mom is a life time member of the St. Pauls 
United Church Women and also a member of the 
Order of Eastern Star in Tisdale. 

On July 20, 1963 Gerald married Alma Shirley 
Belle Dunkley, born Jan. 14, 1943. Shirley was 
from the Florentine District, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Frank Dunkley. Their three children are 
Leanne Marie, born June 25, 1966, Lanette Mar- 
lene, Nov. 29, 1968 and Timothy Dean, May 5, 
1970. They attended Tisdale schools. Leanne 
graduated in 1984, Lanette is in grade XI and 
‘Tim grade X. They live on the farm in the Run- 
ciman district. 

On Mom and Dad’s 2Sth anniversary, Oct. 
25, 1963, I married Orval Arneson of the Silver 
tream District. We have four children, Joy, 
Todd, Janice, and Troy. See Orval Arneson his 
tory 

(On July 3, 1971 Brian married Beverley Donna 
Mae Reese, born July 5, 1952, the second 
daughter of Mrs. Bertha Reese and the late 
Nelson Reese of Leacross. Two children were 
born, Marlene Mae on Sept. 7, 1971 and Colin 
David on Sept. 1, 1974. Marlene isin grade IX and 
Colin in grade VI at Tisdale, Brian and the chil- 
dren five on the farm at Runciman, He and 
Beverley are divorced. 

Heather married Theodore Franklin (Ted) 
























Reese who was born July 14, 1945, second son of 
Mrs. Bertha Reese. They were married on Valen~ 
tine’s Day in 1975 and farm in the Leacross dis~ 
trict. 

Maxine married James Everett Sisson on 
Sept. 2, 1972. Everett was born May 26, 1952, 
eldest son of Mr. and Mrs. Glenn Sisson of 
Armley. They have four children, Roxanne 
Hazel, born Dec. 16, 1974, Evan Bert, Jan. 12, 
1977, Rachelle Heather, May 1, 1980 and Gavin 
Glenn, Oct. 4, 1984. Everett and Maxine reside on 
an acreage east of Tisdale. Their children attend 
school in Tisdale. Everett is in partnership in 
Tisdale Chrysler Dodge. 

Dad and Mom reside on the farm and enjoy 
travelling. Mom keeps busy making quilts and 
Dad helps the boys in seeding and harvest. 





ROSS COULTER 
submitted by Tink Coulter 

Ross was born on May 3, 1919. He was in the 
RCAF in Ontario, He married Alice Weese of 
Arborfield. They owned a garage and service 
station in Jordan River District and later had the 
Massey Ferguson dealership in Arborfield. They 
moved to Tisdale for a few years, then to Rose 
Valley where they owned and operated the hotel 
for a number of years. They sold it and now farm 
there, They have three children, Bill, Bob and 
Linda. Bill, born in 1947, is married to Carolyn 
Butchart and they have three children, Jamie, 
(974), Lindsay (1977) and Justin (0979). Bill is 
employed in computer business in Calgary, Bob, 
born in 1954, operates a service station he pur- 
chased in Rose Valley, from his Uncle Rae. 
Linda, born in 1959, is married to Michael Martin, 
and they reside in Saskatoon. They have two 
children Brennan (1981) and Ashley (1983). 


RAE IVAN COULTER 

In 1941 I, Rae, who had been on the farm at 
Connell Creek, decided to try something else and 
went to Sudbury, Ont. to work in the mines. 
Eldred (Tink) and Hazel (Wells) were married 
and were working there along with Ross. I 
worked on the surface at the start at 35¢ per hour. 
I did not weigh enough to go underground. 
Eventually I operated the crusher underground 
for 55¢ an hour. I came back home in 1942 as my 
father offered me a deal to farm with him since he 
was getting up in years. 

In November 1942 I married Mary A. Hyde of 
Moosedale, Sask. and we lived on the farm along 














with my father for a while. He eventually bought 
a house in Arborfield and in 1952 I purchased the 
land from him. Finally we were on our own. 

I worked at Sandy Stevenson’s mill for sev- 
eral winters while Mary stayed on the farm, milk— 
ing cows, caring for the animals as well as our 
two girls. It was necessary for me to work in 
order to finance the farming operation. 

My brother Jim and I farmed together from 
1952 until 1959. He had bought seven quarters of 
land from Cliff Clagett of Carrot River and 
bought all new machinery to farm which was a 
real treat for me to operate. Jim also operated 
Imperial Oil, as agent in Carrot River for 19 
years. In 1959 Jim had enough of farming. He 
sold the land and machinery. 

My brother Ross purchased the Massey Har~ 
ris firm from Hans Magnus in Arborfield and I 
worked for him and farmed the land after hours 
for a while. Following this I worked at the Co-op 
in Arborfield for a period of time. During this 
time we bought a house in Arborfield (1960) and 
left the farm, 

Tnoticed an advertisement for a manager and 
mechanic at a service station which had just been 
completed. Henry Schweitzer and Vernon 
Eklund came and interviewed me and decided to 
hire me. I worked for the Archerwill Co-oper— 
ative Association for eight years which T enjoyed 
alot. The working conditions were excellent and 
the people of Archerwill were simply super. 

In the meantime Ross and Alice, along with 
Uncle Jack Boxall, purchased the Rose Valley 





Back: Bil and Bev Radke, Bea, Jodene and Ear! Bjerland, 
Seated: Brad Radke, Rae and Mary Coulter, John Bjerland, 
taken on Ray and Mary's 40th Anniversary. 

Alain and Tammy Boutin — inset. 
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Hotel. When the Imperial Oil Garage and service 
station came up for sale, Ross convinced me that 
we should buy the garage and I would operate it. 
left my job at Archerwill and Ross and I were 
partners until 1976 when I purchased his share. 1 
operated the service station until 1982 when I sold 
to Ross’s son, Robert Coulter. I still own and 
operate the tow truck as this gives me something 
to do. 

Our two girls are married and have children, 
Beverley Anne married William (Bill) Radke of 
Carrot River and they have two children. Their 
elder, Tammy, married Alain Boutin of 
Domremy, in December, 1985 in Las Vegas. 
Their son, Bradley, is taking his grade XII. Bill 
and Bev live in Prince Albert where Bill works at 
the pulp mil. 

Beatrice married Earl Bjerland and they farm 
four miles north of Rose Valley. They have two 
adopted children, Jonathan (II) and Jodene 
(five). 

1 belong to the Arborfield Elks Lodge #319 
which I joined in 1954 and served as exalted ruler 
from 1961 to 1963. I joined the Masonic Lodge in 
Arborfield #206, G.R.S. AF and AM in 1961 and 
attend both lodges as much as possible. 


PETER COURT FAMILY 

Peter Court was born in Austria in 1887. Ten 
years later he immigrated to the United States 
and subsequently moved to Canada, first settling 
in Canora, Sask. It was in Manitoba on Feb. 26, 
1916 that he married Ann Wasylenczuk. She was 
born in Poland in November, 1899. She came to 
Canada as a young girl. Following their marriage 
they moved to Hinsdale, Montana for a few 
years. In the 1930's they returned to Canada to 
farm in the Armley area. They also lived in the 
New Osgoode District before moving to Tisdale. 
Peter and four sons left Tisdale in 1946 to make 
their home in Kinistino, Sask. 

Two sons, Nicholas and John were born in 
Hinsdale, Montana. Nick married Elsie 
Ukrainetz from Tisdale. They had six children. 
Robert, who married Joyce Mack, has three 
sons. Ronald married Wendy Breiter from 
Weldon, Sask. and they have a son and daughter. 
Linda is married to Bill Hryciw and they have a 
family of three. These families all live in Princ 
Albert, Sask., also another younger brother Jim, 
He is not married. Donna and Charlie Fritshaw 
and two children live on a farm at Tisdale. The 
youngest son, Jack, is at Tisdale as well. Elsie 
lives there now too. Nick died in 1980. 














John, who died in 1979, was married to Hazel 
Johnson from Kinistino. Their children are Col- 
een living in Vancouver, B.C., Wayne in Saska- 
toon, Sask. and Beverly is married to Malcolm 
MeLean and lives in Melfort. Joanne lives in 
Prince Albert. 

Bill married Vearle Court. They have four 
sons. Ralph married to Gladys Hourie have two 
children, Terry and Todd, who are at home. 
‘These all live in Kinistino. Bill Jr. is living at 
Raymore, Sask. Another son, Larry, from Bill’s 
first marriage, lives at Birch Hills, Sask. on a 
farm. He is married to Kathy Jones and they have 
two children, 

Mike married Faye Christianson from 
Kinistino and they have a son Bryan married to 
Susan Flodell. They have a daughter, Barba 
who is married to Stanley Robinson from 
Weldon, 

Calvin was a twin but his brother Clifford 
died when only seven years old. He lives in 
Kinistino also. 

Nellie married Carl Oglestone and they live at 
Perdue, Sask. Their children are Janet married to 
Doug Greenwood, they have a family of three. 
Debbie and Lori live in Saskatoon. Kenny lives in 
Regina and Keith is at home and does the farm- 
ing. 











Peter died in 1956 and Ann, who was living at 
Perdue, died in 1960. As well as farming the boys 
had a sawmill in the winter. It was while working 
in the bush that Bill had his leg cut and as a result 
it has been stiff since then. 

After coming to Kinistino, Nick farmed for a 
while, he then had a service station at Birch Hills 
a few years and also did construction work. 

John worked as a mechanic for many years. 
Bill and Mike farmed, did brush cutting and they 
too were in the construction business. 

Calvin is trucking to various places. Nellie 
and her husband have been farming. 

Peter, Nick and John are buried in the 
Kinistino Cemetery and Ann is buried at Leney, 
Sask, 





NAP AND ALINE COURTEAU 

1 accepted a teaching position at Waterfield 
School for 1955-56. My husband (Nap) and I and 
son Guy came from the town of Zenon Park 
where my husband was born and raised, 

We took up residence in the small teacherage 
and would get our mail and supplies from Zenon 
Park. The students were very well behaved, co- 











operative, hard-working, lovely children to work 
with. 

Our stay at the teacherage was concluded 
when we were blessed with a son, Michel, in the 
spring. However, this event wasn’t without com- 
plications. During the Easter week-end, a severe 
storm developed, blocking all the roads in the 
district. As fate would have it, the stork was on 
it’s way!!_ Nap walked two miles through 
mamoth drifts to the closest neighbor in order to 
phone Dr. Mandin. The doctor immediately 
chartered a bombadier, manned by Mr. Bruno 
Leblanc, to pick us up at the teacherage and drive 
us to Zenon Park, Needless to say, it was a relief 
when we arrived at our destination. We were very 
appreciative for the assistance. 

Our stay at Waterfield School was short but 
for me it was a rewarding experience with truly 
fine students. Nap and also have fond memories 
of the people we met while residing there. 


WILLIAM COVE 
submitted by Bob Wallis 

Bill came to this area from Windthorst, Sask, 
where it was dried out at the time but his home 
was near Brandon, Man. 





LtoR: Tom Barlow and Bill Cove. 


He came to Walter Day’s from Walter Ben- 
son’s. He stayed at Walter Day’s for three or four 
years and worked for Wellie McCorriston for a 
short time one winter. 

After leaving here he was in the Army and was 
known to return from overseas. 





GEORGE CRAGG 

Twas born in 1917 and am now 69 years old 
My dad’s name was Fleet Cragg. I’m sure there 
are some people living around Armley who 
would remember him, We lived in the Ditton 
Park area but Armley was our town for about 10 
years util the CNR went to Carrot River, then 
‘Aylsham was a little closer. 

We travelled mostly with horses in those days 
as the roads were just clay. My first experience 
with cars was a Model T Ford. The Armley and 
Ditton Park ministers were taking the school kids 
to Barrier Lake for a few days to camp and get 
some Bible education. Well, it rained and the old 
cars got stuck. We had to push and shove them 
nearly all the way there. John and Leonard Hay- 
ward were with us. We did a little fishing and a 
few fish were caught. We rolled one in clay and 
put it in coals to bake. We left the insides in the 
fish. Idon’t know if we were ever forgiven or not. 

When I was 17, I bought a quarter of land in 
the Carrot River area. It was crown land that 
went for $1.30 an acre. Well, we tried to farm, cut 
cordwood and worked in the saw mills. 

I married Rheta Temple when I was 25 years 
old. We raised four children, Wess, Fern, Fred 
and Les. Shortly after we were married, we 
moved to New Westminister, B.C. for awhile. I 
worked in a sawmill there and we sawed timbers 
for the bridges on the Alaska highway. These 
timbers were treated with creosote, bolt holes 
drilled and they were ready to set up. 

I soon came back to the farm at Carrot River 
but it was tough going. So I got a job on the 
CNR, rebuilding the rail grade. We lived at 
Armley, Nicklen’s Siding, in box cars, and 
bought our food at Fred Messner’s store. We had 
a few dance parties at the hotel. I think the hotel 
manager’s name was Alex 

One day we were going to work west of 
Armley. The road bed had slid out from under 
the track where they had made a big fill in the 
valley. We got the motor cars stopped and 
backed off. The track was just hanging in mid 
air. The foreman took the motor car across the 
way it was and went to Ridgedale to stop the 
train, Flat cars of cinders were hauled in and we 
shoveled them into the hole. I don’t remember 
how many car loads there were. We worked 
several days using four different crews. It was 
about a week before the train went across and the 
passengers walked across. This was a temporary 
job at the side of the track. They were going to 
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put pilings and things in before heavy loads went 
across. I didn’t work on that. 

Iwent back to farming again in the summer. I 
bought a sawmill and sawed lumber in the winter. 
Ivan McCullough hauled lumber for me. I sawed 
a lot of lumber for Bill Boxall and others in the 
area. 

Time has gone very fast. My son Fred does the 
farming now and [help out. [have a trap line 20 
miles or more north of Nipawin. That is how I 
spend most of my winter now. 


WILLIAM AND THEA CROMBIE 

Tam, Mrs. Bill Crombie, Thea (Susie) Jensen. 
I was born in Norway, and came to Canada when 
I was 13 years old. We first settled at Woodlands, 
Man. in 1929, lived there for a couple of years, 
then moved to Watethen, Man. 

In 1935 I came to Saskatchewan to the 
Pontrilas District to work for the Crombies. 

Walter and Matilda had two sons, William 
Bill) and Walter and a daughter, Myrtle. The 
Crombies came from Gladstone, Man. and 
homesteaded in this area for a number of years, 
before coming to the Pontrilas District. 

I did the housework and helped often with 
herding cattle on the road allowance with Walter 
Crombie, He passed away in the fall of 1935. 

It was here I met Bill and we were married in 
the spring of 1936. We drove to Nipawin with a 
team of horses and cutter to be married. 

In 1938 my family moved from Manitoba 
also, to this area just a mile north of us. By this 
time we had a daughter Norma, and a son, Edwin 
Gilly). We used to enjoy walking out to visit. We 
had lots of fun times. We got a car then and 
because Bill gave up trying to learn to drive, I 
learned to drive, so then we quit driving horses. 

We had three more daughters while living 
here, Ilene, Lillian and Bernice. Bernice was the 
baby when we moved, in 1944, three miles farther 
west, close to Sandwell School so that we could 
fet the children to school. We were close enough, 
so sometimes they came home for dinner. 

‘After moving west we had five more children, 
daughters, Ruby and Evelyn and sons, Kenneth, 
Donald and Caivin. Bill’s mother passed away in 
September of 1946. My mother passed away a 
year later in September, 1947, and my father in 
July of 1953, 

Threshing time was always exciting with all 
the men to cook for, 

Our family are all married now. Norma mar- 














ried Walter Salls. They have three children; Glen, 
Gloria and Linda. They live in Nipawin. 

Edwin married Bernice Spangler. They have 
two children, Debbie and Dennis. They are farm— 
ing north of Ridgedale. 

Tene married Sherman Leach. They have 
four children; Ruthea, Neomie, Stephen and 
David. They live at Pullman, Michigan, USA. 

Lillian married George Haines. They have 
five children; Eugene, Ramona, Robert, Randy 
and Coral. They live in Salmon Arm, B.C. 

Bernice married Jim Sabiston. They have 
seven children; Darryl, Brian, Edward, Barbara, 
Stewart, Bernard and Sandra. They live in 
Meadow Portage, Man. 

Ruby married Dave Maier. They have five 
children; Wesley, Carl, Owen, Darren and Kyla. 
‘They live in Carrot River. 

Evelyn married Leon St. Onge. They have 
three children; Rene, Jeanette and Raymond. 
‘They live in Mara, B.C. 

Kenneth married Marlene Valley. They have 
three children; Patricia, Deryl and Stacy. They 
live in Nipawin. 

Donald married Linda Robinson. They have 
two children; Natasha and Deon. They live in St. 
Paul, Alta, 

Calvin married Louise Pardy. They have two 
children; Shawn and Ryan. They live on the farm 
and he is farming with Edwin. 

We belong to the Seventh Day Adventist 
Chureh. 

Bill passed away in January 1974. 

Thave 36 grandchildren. My oldest grandson, 
Glen, married Connie O’Halleran and have a 
daughter, Jasmine Grace. They live in Lacombe, 
Alta. So am a great-Grandma now! 


J. R. ERNEST CROSSON 
submitted by Gertrude Crosson and Elva Bell 

Ernest Crosson was born on Sept. 23, 1895 in 
his parents’ home on 23-14-30 WI in the Little 
Bluff District, Moosomin. At that time Moos- 
‘omin was in the North West Territories. His 
parents, Harriet (Plewes) and Joseph Benjamin 
Crosson had come from Ontario and settled on 
their land in 1891, 

Ernest served overseas in World War I and 
then took a course in agriculture in Winnipeg. He 
lived on and farmed his parents land all his life. 
In 1930 he bought the NW 26-48-14 W2 north- 
east of Armley. He used to put his crop in at 
Moosomin where he lived, then come north to 








put his crop in, When he first started farming in 
the Armley area there were no weeds. Later years 
he had someone to summerfallow as he didn’t 
come back again until it was time to harvest the 
crop. He used to get James Burrows, whose wife 
Flossie was Emnest’s cousin, to come from Jordan 
River where he lived to help put in the crop and 
harvest it. Ernest never lived here and sold his 
land to George Whyte in 1944 when he married. 

Emest thought the land up here was great; 
you could work half a mile before you turned 
around, there were no stones, no hills, just 160 
acres, a quarter section. It was so dry at Moos- 
omin in the early 1930's that almost nothing grew 
and the ditches were full of topsoil. Ernest's 
enthusiasm for the land up north and the dry, 
dusty weather being experienced at Moosomin 
brought Joe and Vera Plewes and two children, 
Howatt Bell and Mrs. Plewes and daughter Elva 
to the Arborfield district in 1934. 

Emest married Gertrude Axten in 1944. They 
had five children, Carole, Robert, Carman, 
Shirley and Verna. 

Ernest enjoyed baseball, hockey and in later 
years, curling, He was talented at water witching. 

In 1974 he bought a house in Moosomin but 
always farmed in the summer. 

He died on April 30, 1982 and is buried at 
Moosomin. 


GORDON AND ZILPHA (LAIDLAW) 
CUMMINGS 
submitted by Gordon 

Zilpha Laidlaw was born June 23, 1914 at 
Stranraer, Sask., the fourth daughter of William 
and Mabel Laidiow. The family of seven moved 
to Armley in 1929 and resided in the same yard as 
Mrs. Laidlaw’s sister, Mrs. Ed Richards. Zilpha 
worked out at various homes in the area and at 
Frank Kasun’s store in town. While at Armley 
she was active in the Young People’s Club. In 
1940 she went to Nakusp, B.C. and worked for 
Captain Wright who was skipper of a boat on 
Arrow Lakes. From there she went to her sister 
Vera Ennest in B.C. and helped her when her 
daughter, Marie, was born. In 1941 she came to 
Calgary and enlisted in the Air Force. Basic 
training was taken in Toronto, cooking school in 
Guelph and then a posting to Haggarsville, Ont. 
This was followed by moves to Dauphin, Man. 
and then to Calgary where she remained for the 
duration of the war, 

Gordon Cummings was born in Arborfield on 
April 5, 1917, the only son of Mr. and Mrs. Fred 

















Zipha and Gordon Cummings July 1980. 


Cummings. His mother passed away the day 
following the birth of his sister Belle in 1920 and 
much of the early years were spent in the family 
of his uncle, Frank Cummings. After schooling 
taken at Arborfield area schools, he worked at 
various jobs in the district including helping on 
the Walter and Frank Lindsay farms and at Dave 
Bryden’. In 1939 Gordon worked as second man 
in the Pool elevator at Armley when Earle Ready 
was agent. For a time he was employed by 
Aubrey Lloyd who had the B.A. Bulk Oil agency, 
trucking and service station. Later he worked in 
the elevators at Zenon Park and Arborfield. 
Gordon joined the Air Force on Nov. 6, 1941 and 
went overseas with the 6th Group Bomber com- 
mand in April, 1943. He spent the remainder of 
the war years in England, returning to Regina for 
his discharge in September, 1945, He went to 
Calgary and it was there that he and Zilpha were 
married Sept. 26, 1945. They returned to Armley 
for their wedding dance and left soon after for 
Powell River, B. 

Gordon obtained work as a carpenter and 
continued in that profession until retirement in 
197. 

It was at Powell River that both their boys 
were born, Bill on June 22, 1946 and Jim on June 
20, 1951. Gordon and Jim still reside in Powell 
River and Bill lives, with his family, in Maple 
Ridge, B.C. There are three grandchildren 

Zilpha passed away on Oct. 10, 1984 after 
many years struggle with cancer. 





THE FRANK CURRIE FAMILY 

Frank was born at Arden, Manitoba on Aug. 
16, 1895. He received his education in Edrans, 
Man. 
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Frank and Annie Currie, 45th anniversary. 


Frank married Annie Thelma MeNee Healey 
at Gladstone, Man. on Nov. 18, 1924. They 
farmed at Edrans until 1929 when they moved to 
the Armley District. 

‘The eldest daughter, Donelda Ellen, was born 
at Edrans on Aug. 22, 1926. 

Clarence James, the oldest son, was born 
March 13, 1928 at Star City, Saskatchewan. 

Frank and Annie moved to the Armley Dis- 
trict on to the NW 10-48-15 W2. 

William Frank was born on the farm on May 
8, 1936. 

Mary-Anne Jeanette was born May 23, 1942 
at Ridgedale. 

Patricia Isabelle Grace, the youngest was 
born March 22, 1946 in Nipawin. 

Frank and Annie built a house in Nipawin in 
1946 and began to live there, but continued to 
farm 

Clarence married Thelma Smith of Codette in 
1952, Bill married Berna Walton of Nipawin in 
1956. Mary-Anne married Glen King of Central 
Butte in 1962. Pat married Allan Chapman of 
Frenchman Butte in 1965. 

Frank and Annie sold the farm in 1965 and 
moved to Nipawin, When in town Frank worked 














several years at the hospital in Maintenance. He 
also worked for many winters as a caretaker at 
the Nipawin Skating Rink. 

Clarence lives in Saskatoon and now works 
for Hertz Bus Lines. Clarence and Thelma have 
three daughters: Lana, Sharan and Lynn. 

Bill lives in Nipawin and works for the Rural 
Municipality. Bill and Berna have four children: 
Dean, Shelby, Tim and Pegey. 

Mary-Anne and Glen have three sons: Robin, 
Colin and Evan, 

Pat teaches at Invermere, B.C. Pat and Al 
have two daughters — Carrie and Cathy. 

Frank enjoyed curling in his younger years. 
He also enjoyed hockey and baseball. He liked to 
read and watch television. He loved his home and 
preferred to spend time there. 

Donelda passed away in 1982 and was fol- 
lowed shortly after by Frank in 1983. Both are 
sadly missed by all near and dear to them. 

Annie has now moved into Pioneer Heights, 
At one time Annie used to be quite a curler; she 
now keeps herself busy playing shuffleboard 
which isn’t nearly as strenuous. She also enjoys 
knitting, crocheting and listening to music. She is 
happy spending her time visiting new and old 
friends. She also spends many hours visiting her 
children, grandchildren and great-grand- 
children. Annie also enjoys travelling to the coast 
to spend a month or so visiting her sisters. 


KATHLEEN (WHITE) CURRIE 

I attended grades I to IX at Waterfield 
School, grades X, XI, and XII at Tisdale Unit 
Composite School, graduating June, 1962. After 
graduation I moved to Tisdale where I worked at 
the Bank of Montreal until I got married. 

‘A very important event in my life was my 
baptism as one of Jehovah’s Witnesses Aug. 24, 
1963. It has been my constant endeavor ever since 
to share the wonderful hope I learned from the 
Bible with others. 

I married Robert Gordon Currie (Bob) of 
Rose Valley, Sask. March 27, 1964. Bob is also 
one of Jehovah’s Witnesses. We spent most of 
our first nine years of married life in Tisdale, 
Rose Valley and Langenburg districts during 
which time Bob made our living by doing earpen: 
try work, operating a feedlot and trucking. We 
moved to Calgary in August, 1973 where Bob was 
part owner and manager of a roof truss plant for 
a period of time and then we set up our own Ltd. 
Co., doing carpentry work. When the recession 















































to Ri: Bob, Kay, Carman and Fern Currie, December, 1988. 





hit Calgary there was not much carpentry work to 
be found so we moved to Lloydminster in Febru- 
ary, 1985, where we reside at present. 

We have been blessed with two children, a 
daughter, Fern Galen, born in Tisdale in 1965, 
and a son, Carman Del, born in Yorkton in 1968. 
‘They have both been a real source of joy tous and 
great pals for cach other. Fern graduated from 
high school in Calgary June, 1982 and has spent 
her time since then in the full-time ministry as 
one of Jehovah’s Witnesses. She supports herself 
by means of a part-time word processing job at a 
large law firm, Macleod Dixon, Calgary. Car- 
man is in grade XI at Lloydminster Comprehen~ 
sive High School. He seems to have inherited his, 
Dad’s creative ability and enjoys doing carpentry 
work with his Dad during some of his time off 
from school. He is taking coures on electricity, 
drafting, automotives, etc. in high school and 
throughly enjoys that. He, too, takes an interest 
in spreading the Bible’s message and spends 
much of his free time doing so. 

Thave not spent much time since our marriage 
working away from home. The teaching and 
training of our children has always been very 
important to me. This is no doubt a value [ 
learned from Dad because he always thought of 
the welfare of his family and in his own way 
taught us children some of the things of real value 
in life and principles to live by. We have always 
felt the importance of doing the same for our 
children. Besides Bob’s and my childhood train 
ing, having the Bible's principles and guidelines 
to go by has really been a great help to us in doing 
this. Something else I have enjoyed doing over 
the years has been sewing for our family. It has 
given me a real sense of accomplishment and 





much satisfaction, as well as providing clothing 
for the family at a low cost during financially 
poor times. Besides that, it kept me home with 
our family. 


FRED AND GERTRUDE DANCE 
as remembered by Ian Smith 

Fred arrived in 1905 to homestead three quar- 
ters, one inherited from his brother Ed. He left 
and rented his land, later returning with his wife 
Gertrude, along with their two children, Win— 
nifred Helen May and Jack, Gertrude’s son from 
aprevious marriage. They came from the Detroit 
area to southern Manitoba in the early 1920's, 
where they had farmed for a few years. 

In the middle 20's, they moved back to the 
Waterfield District, where they farmed the N'/ 
and SEY of 36-47-14-W2. They lived one mile 
north of the Hubert Smith farm. Fred received 
patent in 1920, Gertrude was a nurse by trade and 
a very pleasant women. Fred always had time to 
stop and visit whenever neighbors were passing 
by. 

I remember in about 1932 coming around the 
curve in the road with Dad, in the buggy, and 
there was the largest herd of cattle I had ever 
seen. All these cattle were more than Fred had 
bargained for as the winters were long and feed 
was scarce. Many of them died from a disease or 
not enough feed. Fred seemed to be chasing cattle 
all the time as fences were poor back in those 
days. 

Fred had a voice which carried quite a dis- 
tance, Fred hired an Englishman to help him 
break some land. This Englishman had a voice 
much like Fred’s. His job was to guide the plow 
and Fred’s was driving the horses. Both would 
shout at the horses, at the top of their lungs — as 
many neighbors can vouch for. 

In the spring, about 1934, Gertrude had a 
tooth ache. Fred was seeding at the time, but 
Gertrude kept after him to take her to Tisdale 
(about 22 miles away) to have it pulled out. After 
a few days Fred reluctantly hooked two horses to 
the democrat and started off for Tisdale. About 
half way there Gertrude’s tooth quit aching and 
she suggested they turn back home. Fred said he 
wasn’t wasting the time as he had six teeth that 
were giving him trouble. They arrived in Tisdale 
just in time to meet the doctor coming down the 
path with his bag, going on a house call. He told 
Fred he didn’t have time to pull his teeth. Fred 
would have none of this, so after some bargain 
ing, a deal was made. The doctor would pull 
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them, without any freezing, for nothing — if 
Fred didn’t make a sound. Fred, being short of 
money and the doctor, trying to collect his fee, 
imagine this combination. In the end the doctor 
was the loser, he couldn’t make Fred holler. Asin 
the words of Fred, “‘I didn’t make a murmur”. 

Gertrude and her children went back to 
Detroit. Fred stayed on for another two years, 
and then he went back to the States. I remember 
them well, they were both good to me, though I 
‘was only young at the time. 

Fred and Jack came back for a visit in the 
early 70’s. Fred was in his 90's and Jack in his 
60’s. Last word we had was that they lived in 
Florida. I imagine both Gertrude and Fred have 
passed on by now 





MR. AND MRS. WALTER DAY 
submitted by Mildred Kitching and Sturdee 
Nicklen 

Walter Day was born in England Oct. 29, 
1886, He came to Canada from Liverpool in 903, 
at about 17 years of age. He had quite a good 
education. I think he stopped in Manitoba as so 
many immigrants did and then came on to Prince 
Albert in 1904. He had three brothers who also 
came out about the same time, Harry, Robert 
and Joseph. He came to Tisdale in 1905 and 
homesteaded in the Armley district in 1907 on SE 
2-48-15-W2 and in 1909 filed on SE 7-48-14-W2. 
His three brothers homesteaded the rest of Sec 
tion 7. He used to drive a livery team in Tisdale 
for one of the livery barns. One of his brothers 
died in a lumber camp east of Tisdale; he had 
‘Typhoid Fever. The other two joined the Army in 
the Ist World War when it broke out. They were 
both killed overseas. Walter acquired their land 
and farmed it up to 1964, 





LtoR: Jimmy MeKibbon, Estella and Walter Day in 1954, 











He married Mary Estella Campell in 1923, 
daugther of Peter and Charlotte Campell who 
owned and operated a hotel in Tisdale and settled 
on his farm in Armley. Mrs. Day’s nephew, 
James MeKibbon, came and lived with them and 
attended school at Manlius School for a number 
of years. 

‘Walter served on council as Councillor for 14 
years, starting in the year 1924 to 1948. He also 
served as Reeve for seven years (1932 to 1938) for 
the R.M. of Connaught #457. He was very active 
in community affairs. Mrs. Day was also very 
active. 

They both enjoyed curling and playing cards. 
Walter bought livestock for the Livestock Pool 
for quite a number of years. He also kept a lot of 
cattle and horses. In his later years on the farm he 
rented it to several different neighbors. I rented 
the farm in 1959 to 1964 and bought it in 1964. 
Walter bought a house in Tisdale in the same year 
and moved to town. 

Mr. and Mrs. Day celebrated their Golden 
Wedding Anniversary in the summer of 1973. On 
August 13 of the same year, Walter passed away 
‘quite suddenly in a Saskatoon hospital. The ser— 
vices were held from the Presbyterian Church in 
Tisdale. Mrs. Day passed away in Tisdale in 
February 1977. Her interment is also in Tisdale 
Cemetery 


JOHN AND MARY DENNISON 
submitted by Pat McKee 

John Joseph Dennison (1883-1957) was born 
in Ireland and came to Canada at the age of 21. 
While a patient at the Winnipeg Hospital he met 
Laura Marion Scott, who was nursing there at the 
time. They were married in 1905. During this time 
he became a master plumber and worked at Cres- 
cent Creamery in Winnipeg. 

In 1918 they moved to Tisdale with their five 
children, where John took care of the Tisdale 
Waterworks and Laura continued nursing in her 
home. In 1920 they took up a homestead NE 
22-48-15-W2, 26 miles north of Tisdale, eight 
miles from Ridgedale, Sask. 

Laura Marion Dennison (1882-1943) was 
nurse and doctor to many. There was scarcely a 
home in the entire community that she had not 
nursed in. Laura Dennison (lovingly called 
“Denny” by her friends and family) travelled by 
horse and cutter for miles, at times experiencing a 
frost bitten face, to deliver a baby, where she 
stayed for 10 days caring for the mother, the baby 
and the entire family. 














During their life on the homestead a cyclone 
hit Ridgedale. They just got the tail end of it but 
the high winds and the terrible rain storm that 
developed were very frightening. Another time 
there was bush fire across the creek, close to the 
buildings. They stayed dressed all night with the 
horses harnessed and ready to leave if the fire 
should jump the creek; fortunately it didn’t and 
all went well. 

Dennison children from the eldest 

Irene Louisa (1907-1964) was born in Port 
Arthur, Ont. and married Axel E. Bergquist in 
1925. They lived in Ridgedale and ran an imple- 
ment business there for 20 years then moved to 
Vancouver where both are interred. They had 
two children; Agnes (Creed) of Vancouver and 
Edward of New Orleans, Louisiana, USA. 

Laura Viola (1908-1983) was born in Bran- 
don, Man. and married William Charles Palmer 
in 1927. They farmed seven miles north of 
Ridgedale until their retirement, when they 
moved to Nipawin, Sask. Both were cremated in 
Saskatoon. They had seven children; William of 
Flin Flon, Man., Clarence of Nipawin, James of 
Nipawin, John (Aug. 1941-Dec, 194], interred in 
Ridgedale), Dorothy (Beauliua) of Prince Albert, 
Sask., Doris (Vhal) of Nipawin and Phyllis 
(hields) of Saskatoon, Sask. 

Lillian (1912-1970) was born in Winnipeg and 
married Henry Wutzke who worked in the 
lumber industry in Lumby, B.C. Both are in- 
terred in Vernon, B.C. They had four children; 
Ernest of Toronto, Arthur of Prince George, 
B.C., Eleanor (Riczu) of Lumby, and Elaine 
(Beck) of Calgary. 

Patricia was born in Winnipeg Dec. 2, 1913, 
and is married to Charles McKee, a CN engineer 
of Prince Albert. They are now retired and living 
ona farm north of Prince Albert. They have two 
children; Shirley (Bessette) of Prince Albert and 
Mervin of Saskatoon. 

‘Arthur (1917-1978) was born in Winnipeg and 
married Amanda Larson in 1943. He worked at 
Burns in Prince Albert. They are interred in 
Prince Albert. They had three children; Sharon 
(Zbaraschuk), Lynn (McNabb) and Valerie 
(Burns), all residing in Prince Albert. 





JOHN DENYER HISTORY 
submitted by Lucy Breadner 
John was born at Godalnieng, Surrey, Eng- 
land in 1888. He immigrated to Canada in 1907. 
His early life was spent working in the lumber 





mills, north of Prince Albert and building the 
railroad near Grande Prairie, B.C. 

In 1915, John married Lizzie Smith at Regina, 
They had a daughter Luey (see George Breadner 
history) and lost an infant son, William. Lizzie 
passed away in 1921. 

In 1923, John married Ivory Cole and they 
settled on a farm east of Regina. They had two 
daughters; Dorothy (Mrs. John Cerniuk) and 
Eunice (Mrs. Ray Roney) 

He left the farm in 1954 and moved to Tisdale. 
John farmed in the Waterfield District until 1958, 
when he retired into Tisdale. Ivory passed away 
in 1959. John moved to Darlingford, Man. in 
1962 where he resided until he passed away in 
1970. 





ERVINE M. J. DERBOWKA 

Ervine M. J. Derbowka, Farmer, (born Aug. 
7, 1955 at Tisdale, Sask.) purchased SE 34 and 
SW 35-47-15 W2 from Harold Marsonette in 
July, 1975. Ervine has farmed this land since 
1975. The house standing-on the home quarter 
(SW 35) has been vacant since the Marsonettes 
sold the land to Ervine, however it is still stand- 
ing, 

Ervine married Wendy A. Stafford in July, 
1981. We resided in Ridgedale from that date until 
the summer of 1984. Wendy was born in Melfort, 
Sask. on June 21, 1961 and is a legal secretary. In 
the summer of 1984 Ervine and Wendy built a 
new house and moved to the farm being SW 
18-48-15-W2. They currently reside there with 
their son Landon Michael Derbowka born Feb. 
7, 1985. 


MARILYN (MORGAN) DESMARAIS 

On Dec. 3, 1950 I became the third child born 
to Mr. and Mrs. Charles Morgan. I was born in 
Tisdale and raised on Dad and Mom’s farm one 
mile west of Armley. 

Being from a large family there was always 
lots to do — like picking berries by the pails full 
and helping with the house chores at a very early 
age. I used to help Grandma Morgan with her 
house chores too. She lived in a house across the 
yard. 

I started school in 1956. We trekked the mile 
toand from Manlius School. In 1962 we had to be 
bused to Ridgedale School. I certainly didn’t like 
the change. I graduated from grade XII in 1970 
and enrolled at Olds College, Olds, Alta. in Sep- 
tember. I graduated from a Secretarial course in 
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to R: Garry and Marilyn. Front: Garry Jr. and Amanda 
Desmarais, 1986. 


1971 and went to Winnipeg in November, 1971 
where I worked as a cook at the Husky Restau- 
rant in Headingly. I didn’t like Winnipeg much, 
so I quit my job and hitched a ride back to Dad’s 
farm in July 1972. 1 got a job working at the 
Armley Hotel and worked there for about a year. 
The hotel was sold so I found a job, cooking 
again, at the M and K Restaurant. After awhile 
Tisdale got to be a boring place so I packed that 
up and moved to Edmonton for a couple of 
months. 

Then in June 1975 I moved to Prince George. 
Again I was back cooking. I worked at that for 
two and a half years. I “retired”? from grill 
cooking then in 1977. 

On Nov. 12, 1977 I married Garry Desmarais, 
originally from the Pre St. Marie area. Our son, 
Garry Jr. was born Feb. 17, 1978 in Prince 
George, B.C. We moved back to Saskatchewan 
in 1979 for a few months. Things didn’t look too 











promising there and I was used to city life by this 
time. 

‘We moved to Edmonton in 1980 and I worked 
for awhile. On March 6, 1981 our daughter, 
Amanda was born. We still reside in Edmonton 
and manage to go back to visit Dad and Mom on 
the farm as well as other neighbors. It’s interest- 
ing to find out where people are living and what 
changes have taken place. It’s always nice to go 
home to the quiet, of the country and come back 
to the noisy city. 

Memories are too many to list of this little 
community, but they are there when one wants to 
reminisce. 





CAROL ANN (EADE) DESROSIE] 
1, Carol Ann, was born June 18, 1937, third 
oldest daughter of Leonard and Clara Eade, then 
of Armley. I went to school from 1943-1946 at 
Armley Rural School. My parents then sold their 
farm and moved to Silver Stream district and I 
continued school at Silver Stream until 1953. 

I married Daniel Desrosiers of Bjorkdale, 
Sask. on Aug. 5, 1961. We lived at Snow Lake, 
Man., then Calgary and then we moved back to 
Saskatchewan for a year but decided we liked 
Alberta so moved to Sylvan Lake for six years. 
Since then we moved to Eckville, 12 mites west of 
‘Sylvan Lake and have our own home here. 

Dan isa carpenter working on large construc 
tion around the area (gas plants, etc.). We have 
three children. Daniel Dean Jr. (‘“Danny”) was 
born in Calgary, Dec. 2, 1964. He is presently 
taking an Electronic Technician course at 
N.A.LT. in Edmonton for three months out of 
the year and the other nine months he works at 
the local T.V. shop. Next year is his last year to 
get his diploma. 

Michele Louise was born in Calgary, Jan. 15, 
1966. She works at Festival Ford, a car-truck 
dealership in Red Deer, as a receptionist and 
switchboard operator. She enjoys singing and 
has sung at local functions, rodeo’s, weddings, 
etc. She plans to join a band. She started singing 
in public at nine years of age. 

Corey Craig was born Sept. 5, 1970 at 
Eckville. He just finished his grade IX and is 
interested in auto body work. He plans to go to 
Red Deer Composite High School next year to 
take a course in auto body. 

We can see the Rocky Mountains from our 
patio doors, being only about 50 miles from 
them. We love our life in Alberta. 











ELLEN (CASKEY) DICK 

1 took all my schooling at Waterfield School 
from 1930-39, grades I-X. It was possible then, if 
there was room in the school, for us to take 
Correspondence Courses for Grades IX and X. It 
cost $2 each year for the course. The teacher 
which was Mr. B, Zado for me, helped us when 
he had time and corrected our courses, and also 
suggested we do two hours homework every- 
night. It must have been a worry for our parents 
to send us in the cold weather as we had about 
‘two miles to walk and there wasn’t any phone at 
the school. We were fortunate as we went with 
our cousins, the Bill and Frank Whites. The 
highlights of the school year were the Christmas 
Concert and the Sports Day. Our annual holiday 
was the Connaught Fair held at Silver Stream. 
We went to Sunday School at the school on 
Sundays. 





Back, L to i: Dave Dick Sr. Clifford and Dave Caskey, Robin, 
Dick. Front: Bob and Jim Gaskey, David Dick in front of Jim, 
Ethel Caskey holding Jamie Dick, Ellon Dick 


‘There wasn’t any unemployment then. I 
could get lots of work in the district and at home. 
I worked at the Co-op store in Armley from 
1945-49. 

In 1949 I married Robert Dick of Ridgedale, a 
farmer on the SW 19-48-15. In 1950 David Robert 
was born, in 1955 Jamie Clifford and in 1962 
Margaret Jean. David went to Sandwell School 
for six years, then they all went to Ridgedale 
School and got their Grade XII. David took a 
two-year course in Civil Technology at Sas- 
katchewan Technical Institute at Moose Jaw. He 
went to Winnipeg and in 1983 married Pat Pa 
osky, who has her Bachelor of Commerce degree 
and works at a firm of Chartered Accountants. 
David works with Sawatsky Construction. 

Jamie took four years at the University of 
Saskatchewan in Saskatoon and got his Bachelor 
of Science (Adv.) and now works for Canadian 











Agriculture as a Record of Performance dairy 
inspector. In 1982, he bought NE 19-48-15 and 
makes his home with us. 

Margaret took two years at Kelsey Institute in 
Saskatoon and now is a Registered Nurse, In 1985 
she married Garth Bradley who is with the Bank 
of Commerce at Wadena, Sask. Margaret works 
at the hospital. 

We are now retired but still ive on our farm 
which is rented. 





ETHEL (LLOYD) DITTMAN 

1, Ethel Hazel, was born on Feb. 24, 1931 at 
Armley, to Murray and Vera (Witzer) Lloyd. My 
mother was born in Tollin, Estonia, She came to 
Canada when she was two years old with her 
parents. 

I was raised on a quarter section adjacent to 
Bill Boxall. My grandfather, E. B. Lloyd, gave 
iy father a quarter section when he married. The 
SW 21-48-14-W2. The house I can remember was 
a simple frame, two-story with a wood stove in 
the center. I have heard my mother was the first 
to have running water in the district. My father 
constructed a reservoir and gravity fed the 
kitchen tap. I can also remember my mother 
putting butter down the well to keep it cool. 

‘The thing I remember most about my life in 
Armley is whenever my mother baked I was the 
one to take a piece of the baking to Ben Piper 
who lived across the road. 

Our family left Armley in 1935. Our house 
had burned so Dad sold out to Bill Boxall, 
bought a truck, put a box on the back, loaded us 
kids in it and headed for the United States. We 
bought a dairy farm and worked hard during the 
depression. My father went to work at the 
shipyards when the war started. 

Twas married to my first husband, Lloyd 
Belz, for 25 years. He was employed by the 
World Health Organization and we spent a lot of 
time in other parts of the world. We had four 
children. Joan P. Albert, 33, of Shelton, Wash. 
works for our Corps of Engineers and will be an 
electrical engineer. Howard L. 32, of Spokane, 
Wash. is in college studying to be a math teacher. 
Jenifer L. 30, of Vancouver, Wash. is studying to 
be a mechanical engineer. Sue Jane Roberts, 28, 
of Ashland, Oregon. is our artist and she loves to 
work with color. At the moment she does uphol- 
stery. 

I am now married to my second husband, 
Ronald Dittman. He is the retired owner of a 
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meat packing plant. We live in Vancouver, 
Wash. 

My father passed away in 1985 and is buried in 
the Silver Stream Cemetery beside his son, 
Kazan, 


GEORGE AND EVA (CLOKE) 
DOBSON 
submitted by Donna Dobson 

George Howard Doug Dobson was born in 
Belfast, Northern Ireland on May 21, 1896, the 
youngest of seven children born to John and 
Annie (McCullough) Dobson. John had a small 
10 acre holding of land in Ireland and worked 
hard to make a meagre living for his family. His 
family had originally come from South Hamp- 
ton, England. 

George left Ireland in June of 1920 and 
‘accompanied by Mr. Bill Smyth, sailed for Can 
ada. George joined his two older brothers, Hugh 
and James, who were farming near Earl Gray, 
Sask. 

In 1926, George moved to the Silver Stream 
area to farm. It was here that he met Eva Cloke 
and on July 7, 1928 they were married. 

Eva Gladys Cloke was born at Silver Stream 
on Sept. 29, 1910 to William and Maggie (Mat 
thews) Cloke. She was one of seven children. She 
recalls the day her brother John drowned in the 
Leather River at Silver Stream and also the death 
of her brother, Charlie from “‘dropsy””. The 
Cloke children went to school at Silver Stream 
School. 

In 1929 George and Eva left Silver Stream to 
return to the Regina area to farm, however, hard 
times followed them. They struggled with 
drought, the Depression and the increased 
responsibilities of a family. Their family 
increased and times got very tough. Over the next 
several years they worked and farmed at various 
places in their struggle with hard times and bad 
luck, until George’s health began to fail and in 
1954 they moved to Nipa 

George and Eva had 12 children: 

John married Evelyn Devine. They and their 
family of five children live in Brampton, Ont. 

Evelyn lives in Irvine California, USA. 

Frank married Mina Quinn, they live in Elliot 
Lake, Ont. and have three children. 

Mary and her husband Fred Brann live in 
‘Aylsham, Sask. and have 12 children. 

Doreen Cramer and her family of three live in 
Carrot River, Sask. 

















George Dobson family. Lto R: John, Doreen, Evelyn, Dave, 
Martha, Don, Marge, Mary, Frank, Ruth. Front: Norman, 
George, Eva 


Ruth Lanestead lives in Crystal Springs, Sask. 
and has one child. 

Don married Donna Handyside of the For- 
ester District. They and their family of two live at 
Tisdale, Sask 

Marge lives in Winnipeg. 

Martha Crundwell and her family of three 
live in Saskatoon, Sask. 

Dave married Gerry Bangsund of Weyburn 
and they live in Nipawin with their family of two. 

Norman lives in Elliot Lake, Ont. and has one 
child. 

Violet died at the age of six in 1941 from 
Rheumatic fever. She is buried at Mistatim, Sask. 

In his later years, George very much enjoyed 
his garden, his cat, dog and visits from his chil- 
dren, grandchildren and great-grandchildren. 
Occasionally he and his life-long friend, Bill 
Smyth from Waterfield, would get together and 
reminisce. He enjoyed a simple life and lived it 
until his death from cancer on March 9, 1982 at 
the age of 85 years. He loved his family and was 
proud of their successes in life 

George and Eva celebrated 50 years of mar~ 
riage on July 7, 1978 at which time all of their 
surviving Il children were present. It was indeed a 
happy occasion for the family. 

Eva enjoys good health and leads a very active 
life. She resides at Pioneer House in Nipawin and 
thoroughly enjoys and participates in all the 
activities and social events of the residence. She 
makes regular visits to visit her children who are 
scattered across Canada and into the USA. The 
Silver Stream Fair remains an event that she 
rarely misses. 





MR. AND MRS. E. J. DOWNES 

A family of three left Senate, Sask. and 
arrived at the farm, SE 25-47-15-W2, at Lea 
cross in August, 1923. 

Having been dried out for six years they 
decided to try the parklands of the north. The 
nearest neighbors were Mr. and Mrs. Wm. Boyle. 
The school was at Leacross with Miss Wright and 
‘Mr. Jenkins the teachers. 

In 1924 Mr. Downes attended the Silver 
Stream Fair for the first time. He became a 
director, serving there, as well as Leacross School 
Trustee, on board of Co-op Association in 
Tisdale for many years. Ernie Downes was 
appointed as delegate to Ottawa when the farm- 
ers sponsored their famous trip there. 











‘Mr. and Mrs. EJ. Downes, 1950. 


‘Two step-sons were raised Jack York born 
May 30, 1922 and Alfred York born Nov. 13, 
1923. 

Jack was married in 1954. He and his wife 
Anita are still on the family farm at Leacross. 
They have three sons Don, Terry and Rod. They 
have eight grandchildren and one great-grand- 
daughter. 
























































Don and Marlene (nee Fenton) have three 
sons. Dean, their eldest married Jackie Edwards 
of Ridgedale and has a baby daughter, Sarah. 
Dean is presently attending University of Sas- 
Katchewan in Saskatoon. Jason, their second son 
attends high school in Tisdale. Christopher, the 
youngest boy attends Tisdale Public School. 

Terry and Morlene (nee MacBeath) have two 
sons and one daughter. David attends university 
in Saskatoon, Danny and Jennifer attend grade 
school. 

Rod and Diane (nee Beattie) have two sons, 
Michael and Keenan. Michael is presently taking 
a farm mechanics course at Kelsey in Saskatoon 
and Keenan attends high school in Tisdale. 

‘Alfred was married to Betty Deacon in July of 
1950. Their family are, Lois, James and Brian 
who attended school in Ridgedale. 

With many ups and downs, the saddest event 
was when Mrs. Downes broke her hip. The most 
unusual event was when the team of horses tried 
to return to Senate, were seen near Melfort and 
then lost track of, four months later they were 
recovered from a pound, having been impounded 
after someone had used them for spring seeding. 

In 1949 Mr. and Mrs. Downes retired to 
Haney, B.C. Mr. Downes passed away on Aug. 
4, 1957. Mrs. Downes passed away in August, 
1966. 





FERMAN DOYLE 
submitted by Edgar Doyle 

Ferman Doyle came to the Silver Stream 
trict in 1905 at the age of 17 and homesteaded the 
SE-I-47-14-W2. His father, W. J. Doyle, 
homesteaded the SW 14-47-14-W2. Together 
they built a home on the SW 14-47-14-W2 and 
from here they operated a small store and post 
office known then as the Carrot River Post 
Office. W. J. Doyle had the mail contract, to and 
from Tisdale to Forester, New Osgoode and Car~ 
rot River. Ferman Doyle was deputized as mail 
carrier. I still have the mail contract dated Jan. 
28, 1907 also, the bond of the same date with A. 
J. Marshall and Chester Meekins as first and 
second surety. 

It seems quite ironic that W. J. Doyle was 
required to post a $400.00 bond in order to 
obtain a $200.00 contract. 

Ferman transported many of the new settlers 
from Tisdale to Silver Stream District. As near as 
Ian recall Ferman left the Silver Stream District 
about 1909, selling his land to Mr. Ed Pearse. 
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Ferman passed away in Melfort on Aug. 27, 
1977. 


PATRICK JOHN “JACK” DOYLE 
as told by Elenore 

Jack was born May 29, 1902 in England. At 
the age of two years he immigrated to Canada 
with his family, settling in Winnipeg. In 1906, 
Jack, his mother, Martha Doyle, and his sister, 
Kathleen, moved to the Waterfield District. Both 
Jack and Kathleen received their education at 
Waterfield School. Their mother was the first 
caretaker for the school when it opened in the fall 
of 1912. Martha Doyle was Ben Farmer’s house- 
keeper for many years. 

After leaving school, Jack moved to The Pas, 
Man. and worked for The Pas Lumber Company 
for 29 years. He then worked 15 years for the 
town of Nipawin as Superintendent of Public 
Works, 

In June of 1935, Jack married Elenore 
Scanlon of Nipawin. They had a family of four 
sons and two daughters. They celebrated their 
50th wedding anniversary in June, 1985 at 
Nipawin. 

Jack retired in 1967 and passed away Sept. 29, 
1985. He is buried in Woodlawn Cemetery, 
Nipawin. Elenore resides at Pineview Lodge in 
Nipawin. 

Kathleen’s two children, Regina and 
Katherine Gordon, also attended Waterfield 
School. 


JERRY DUFORD FAMILY 
submitted by Loretta Scott 

Jerry Duford was born on March 24, 1889, the 
second youngest of a family of six boys and three 
girls. His parents were French Canadian coming 
from Ontario and settling on a farm near Little 
Falls, Minnesota, USA. He left school at an early 
age, worked in logging camps as a cooks helper 
for his older brother, also worked as a log driver 
on the Mississippi River, could have written a 
book about his many adventures. 

In1921, when Jerry was 23, he followed two of 
his brothers who had come to Canada, and set- 
tled near Bruno, Sask. He took up a homestead 
and became a Canadian Citizen on Aug. 22, 1916. 

Dec. 5, 1916 he married Annie Notschke of 
Bruno. Annie was born in Germany Jan. 2, 1895, 
one of a family of three boys and five girls. She 
came to Canada in 1905 with her parents, first to 
Winkler, Manitoba and then to Bruno in 1909. 











Clarence, Bert and Loretta Dutord. 


Jerry and Annie lived on the farm at Bruno 
for 12 years, four of their five children were born 
there. 

1n 1926, Jerry acquired his first race horse and 
that began a love affair with the racers that lasted 
until his death over 50 years later. 

In 1928, Annie and Jerry sold their farm at 
Bruno and bought three quarters of land one mile 
west of Armley from Tom Rowe. March of that 
year we moved, coming by train to Ridgedale 
where our Dad met us and took us to our new 
home on SW 12-48-15-W2. The house was larger 
than the one in Bruno but wasn’t very well insu- 
lated so it took many loads of wood to keep us 
warm in the winter. Our old tin heater was a 
popular gathering place on those cold mornings, 
and when we came home from school, we had 
‘our chores to keep us busy, hauling in wood and 
filling the large metal tank beside the kitchen 

















stove with snow which was melted and used for 
our daily water needs, no runnning water or 
sewer, no electricity. How did we ever survive? 

Our family then consisted of Wilfred, born 
Nov. 1, 1917, Eileen, born Nov. 29, 1918, Loretta, 
born Nov. 21, 1922, Clarence, born March 1, 
1925, then on May 25, 1929 our family became 
complete with another boy, Bert. 

We all went to Manlius School which was 
situated on the northwest corner of our land. In 
the summer we walked, often cutting across the 
quarter to shorten the distance. Winters we went 
with horse and tobbogan and later in a van drawn 
by horses that, like our school buses today, 
picked up the children along the way starting at 
Armley, We had many exciting rides in the tob- 
bogan with our older brother (Wilfred) driving. 
Eileen got to sit at the back and more than once 
was dumped out when we swung around the 
comer. 

While we lived at Armley our Dad drove the 
Municipal doctors in the winter, when they made 
their house calls, a small van was used with a 
wood heater for warmth and pulled by a fast 
team of pacers. Some of the Doctors were: 
Baker, McCullough, Bigelow, Thomas, Fitton 
and MeMurchy. Wilfred also helped with this 
chore as soon as he was old enough 

Dad was always interested in keeping every- 
‘ones horses healthy so he would travel from farm 
to farm fixing their teeth, and giving advice to 
anyone who had a sick animal. 

For awhile we had a race track on the farm 
and there the pacers were trained so they could 
race at the local Fairs. 

‘Our Dad also loved to go hunting moose and 
shooting ducks in the fall. In the winter he hauled 
wood with the horses and sleiehs. 

He also owned a threshing machine so was 
kept busy in the fall threshing for other farmers. 
It took quite a crew of men to haul the bundles, 
we had a bunkhouse where the men slept and 
when the weather turned wet they still had to be 
fed. When they were able to harvest, breakfast 
was started around 4:30 AM. Bacon, eggs and 
warmed over potatoes, then there was noon din- 
ner, afternoon lunch to be taken out to the field 
and late suppers, an exciting time for us kids but 
a busy time for Mom. During the war years, men 
were scarce so the crews were a mixture of old 
and very young. 

‘Our Mother was a wonderful cook, can still 
remember the good home-made bread, buns, 
cheese, sausages, noodles and pea soup to name 

























just a few. Our table, for most meals had eight 
people around it, seven of our family and our 
hired man who came from Bruno with us and 
stayed for 13 years. There was always room and 
food enough for anyone else that might be pass- 
ing through whether friends or strangers. 

Mom always grew a big garden and what we 
didn’t use was shared with others. Knitting and 
crotcheting were her favorite hobbies and many 
pairs of socks and mitts were knit to send over- 
seas during the war. 

In 1942 a new house was built on the farm by 
Bill Oliver, our local carpenter and his helper Phil 
cowski. When Wilfred returned from over- 
seas, he took over the farm, and so in 1946 Mom 
and Dad moved into Nipawin, where Dad con- 
tinued his interest in race horses. 

In December 1966, Mom and Dad celebrated 
their SOth Wedding Anniversary with a surprise 
family dinner at the farm home of their daughter 
Loretta Scott. 

On Dec. 8, 1972 Mom died suddenly at home, 
she would have been 73 in January. Dad con 
tinued living alone in their home until August 
1979 when he went into the hospital, after almost 
a year he passed away quietly on July 4, 1980. 





WILFRED AND MABEL DUFORD 

He was born in Bruno, Sask., Nov. 1, 1917, 
lived there until the age of nine, then moved to 
Armley with his parents Jerry and Annie Duford. 
They bought the farm from Thomas Rowe. 
Manlius School sits on the NNW corner of this, 
farm, being the SW 12-48-15-W2. 

Wilfred received his education at Manlius 
School, then stayed home and worked with his 


Wilfred and Mabel Duford and boys, 1969 
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Dad until 1941 and married me, Mabel Richards, 
who also had attended Manlius School. 

Wilfred joined the Army in 1941, went over- 
seas in May of 1942 and returned home in 
October, 1945. He farmed at Armley until 1958. 
We raised three sons, Rodney, Jerry and Dennis. 
We moved to Ontario to race horses. We settled 
there in 1962 and make our home in Dresden. 

The boys are also successful in racing 
Rodney is married, has one son and lives in 
Windsor. Jerry lives near Toronto. Dennis is 
‘married, has one daughter and lives here in Dres- 
den. 


CLARENCE A, DUFORD 

Twas born in Humboldt, Sask. on March , 
1925. My parents, Annie and Jerry Duford 
moved to Armley where I was raised and 
attended Manlius School. 

The fall of 1952, I left the farm and moved to 
Saskatoon. On July 15, 1953 I married Violette 
Marcoux of Saskatoon. We raised four children. 

Terry, born July 23, 1954, is married to 
Angela Montemurro and lives in Vancouver, 
British Columbia. 

Cameron, born Aug. 1, 1956 is married to 
Wendy Givens. They have three sons; Neal, Sean 
and Ryan, They reside in Salmon Arm, B.C. 

Trudy, born Dec. 7, 1958, lives in Quesnel, 
B.C. 

Celine, born Dec. 27, 1961, lives in Quesnel 
also. 

After living and working in Saskatoon for IS 
years we moved to Vancouver Island in 1967 and 
Settled in Duncan. We left the Island in 1970 and 
moved to the British Columbia Interior and set- 
tled in Quesnel. I obtained employment at a local 
sawmill where I am still working, 





MARGARET (ARNESON) DUGGAN 
submitted by Mrs. W. H. Duggan 

Margaret was born in Nokomis, Sask. as the 
sixth child of Ole and Kari Arneson. 

The family moved to the Silver Stream Dis- 
trict, where she attended the country school and 
grew up. During this time she also went to school 
in Melfort. She has happy memories of school 
days, church services, Sunday School and the 
annual fair. 

She married William Duggan of Austin, Man. 
and later moved from the district. As Bill was 
employed with the CPR, they lived in several 
places in Saskatchewan. 











They had two children. Willard, now 
deceased, and Carl (Buddy) were born in Tisdale 
area. Carl is principal of the Conservatory of 
Music in London, Ont. He is married and has 
two children. 

Bill Duggan passed away in 1974. Winnipeg 
had been his home since 1953. Margaret is still 
living in Winnipeg, 





THE CHARLES EADE FAMILY 
submitted by Beulah Chisholm 

My father, Charles Eade, was born in Eng 
Jand in 1870 and came to Canada at the age of 
‘one, and settled with his family in Little Current, 
‘Ont. on the Manitoulin Island. In 1900 he mar- 
ried Annie Margaret Schiltroth who was born 
and raised in Little Current. In 1910 they came 
west with two children, Lena, age eight and 
Leonard, age two. For the first year in the Silver 
Stream District they lived in Bob Hall’s log 
house, now known as the Norman Pearse place. 
The following year, 1911, they purchased a farm 
from Mr. Bert Morrow in the Silver Stream Dis 
trict, NE 10-47-14-W2, where he lived until his 
death in 1943. 1 was born in 1912, my sister, 
Sophie, in 1914, followed by Howard in 1917 

In 1922 Dad acquired a homestead one mile 
east of the old Armley School and in three years 
received the patent for it. He worked this land 
until 1932 when Leonard, his eldest son married 
Clara Arneson and they took up residence there. 

In the early 1920’s the beef ring was organized 
for the settlers and my Dad served as butcher for 








\LtoR: Howard, Boulah, Charles, Annie, Sophie and Leonard 
Eade, early 1940's 








17 years until his health began to fail and his 
youngest son, Howard, took over. One of my 
‘memories of the ring was how I hated to get up at 
4am. after a late dance and sort the meat into 
flour sacks for the pick up at 8 a.m., Saturday 
morning. In 1915 along with all the early settlers 
of the district he and mother were instrumental in 
forming the first Connaught Fair. They served as 
directors until Dad's death, and mother was the 
last remaining original director and was honored 
for this in 1965. 

Dad was always the first to arrive and the last 
to leave at the many dances and social evenings 
held in the old school house. He always had the 
gas lamps lit and plenty of water on hand in case 
of fire before everyone arrived. 

The Eade’s home was a home away from 
home for many of the settlers from the north who 
stopped overnight on their way to Tisdale to sell 
their grain. Many old timers will recall the hot 
meals and lodging they received at the Eade’s 
home. And in return they showed their apprecia- 
tion by dropping off meat, produce and store 
bought candies, much to the delight of us kids. 

Mother assisted Dr. McKay of Tisdale with 
the delivery of many, many babies in the district 
He often told her that he should give her a 
doctor's bag, as by the time he arrived the baby 
was sleeping peacefully. I can remember Mother 
had a special drawer where she kept her starched 
flour sack aprons, which she always had ready in 
case of an emergency. I spent many long hours 
through the years ironing those aprons with an 
old sad iron, 

In 1916, Mother, along with other ladies in the 
district, formed the ladies club which is still active 
today. She was secretary of the school board for 
many years and boarded several teachers during a 
15 year period. One of my fondest memories is 
my accompanying Mother to Tisdale on a bitter 
cold January day with a team and cutter to have 
the school board’s books audited by a Mr. 
Fritshaw, 

Mother and Dad were fond of children and 
many a Sunday afternoon was spent at our place 
playing hardball, horseshoes and any game that 
came to mind. Before everyone had to go home 
to do chores, Mother saw to it that everyone had 
lunch and lemonade. We lived beside the Leather 
River where we swam in the summer and skated 
in the winter. Many times we skated as far as the 
Rumble place in Waterfield and back. Ladies in 
the district took turns serving hot cocoa and hot 
cinnamon buns or biscuits. We would have to 





take turns with the skates as there wasn’t enough 
to go around. 

Inthe early days we got our mail and groceries 
at Barber’s Store in the Forester District. Mother 
would take butter and eggs to exchange for gro- 
ceries. When the harvest was finished, travellers 
would arrive selling Niel Brothers products and 
mother would order soda crackers in big wooden 
crates, dried prunes, apples and apricots, tea, 
coffee and many items sealed in square, blue tins, 
‘enough to last the winter. There was great excite 
ment the day the supplies arrived. Mother and 
Dad would spend a day in Tisdale in the fall 
getting us all outfitted for winter. 

The old school house was the setting for Sun- 
day School and church. I can remember my 
teachers, they were Mrs. Lloyd (Aunt Laura), 
Mrs. Wegmiller and Mrs. Billy Richmond. I still 
have the Bible that was given to me in 1927 by 
Mrs. Wegmiller for my essay on The Story of 
Moses. Mr. Ned Pearse was the superintendent 
of the Sunday School for as long as I can 
remember. Many of the services in the early days 
were taken by Mr. Ashdown, and he would come 
by horse and buggy, 10 miles or more from his 
home in the Florentine District, all for a few 
nickels and a dinner. 

My brothers and sisters and I attended Silver 
Stream School. 

In 1962 Mother was ‘Pioneer of Saskatche- 
wan” and I had the pleasure of being her escort in 
Saskatoon that day. She got a great kick out of 
being served tea in china that had belonged to 
Nellie McClung, and going through a 1900 Eat~ 
ons catalogue where she found her wedding dress 
that she had purchased for $5. 

Mother passed away in 1966 at the age of 86. 

The following is a list of our family members: 

Lena was born in 1902 in Little Current. (See 
Lena Yelland history) 

Leonard was born in 1908 in Little Current. 
(Gee below) 

1, Beulah was born in 1912 on the home place. 
I married Alex Chisholm in 1931. We moved to 
Flin Flon in 1934 and lived there until we retired 
to Kelowna, B.C. in 1966. We had two girls, 
Velda who was born in the same house I was, in 
1932, and Lorna who was born in Flin Flon in 
1934. Velda married Len Sullivan in Flin Flon in 
1965 and then moved to Vancouver where Len 
passed away in 1983. They had two daughters 
Lorna married Francis Thompson in 1952 and 
moved to Fort Saskatchewan, Alta. They had a 
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Alex and Beulah Chisholm. 


son and a daughter. Lorna passed away April 15, 
1985 in Edmonton. 
Sophie was born in 1914 in the old home in 
Silver Stream. (See Carl Arneson history) 
Howard was born in the old home place in 
Silver Stream in 1917. (See below) 


LEONARD AND CLARA (ARNESON) 
EADE 

In 1932 I, Clara, married Leonard Eade. We 
went to live in the Armley District. We had four 
little girls born there; Thelma, Helen, Carol and 
Merle. The winter of 1937 on the 2ist of February 
we lost Thelma with pneumonia. She died in the 
Tisdale hospital at the age of three. 

‘We decided to move back to the Silver Stream 
District in the year of 1946. We live on the NW 
11-47-14-W2, The school and the Connaught fair 
grounds are taken off our land. 

Our son, Ronald, was born Aug. 5, 1946, Our 
youngest daughter, Yvonne, was born in 1952. 

Ronald married Heather Bird. (see below) 
Yvonne married Russell Plamandon. (See Pla- 
mandon history) Helen married Richard Stomp. 
(See Helen Stomp history) Carol married Daniel 
Desrosiers. (See Carole Desrosiers history) Merle 
married Dell Hedman. (See Loretta (Merle Hed- 
man) history) 

My husband, Leonard, farmed here. As well, 








Standing L to R: Merle, Carol, Ronald, Helen, Yvonne. 
Seated: Leonard and Ciara Eade, 1972. 


he was employed by the R.M. of Connaught for 
some 25 years, as grader operator. 

He was a great entertainer, taking part in 
many talent shows, as well as singing in our own 
district and surrounding areas, Our children, 
too, do a lot of singing, having sang at talent 
shows. They are all musically inclined. 

We celebrated our 50th Anniversary in 1982. 
Leonard passed away on Feb. 9, 1984. He is sadly 
missed by us all. As for myself, I still reside on 
‘our home place here at Silver Stream. 





RON AND HEATHER (BIRD) EADE, 
Ron’s Story 

came into this world on Aug. 5, 1946, born in 
the Tisdale Hospital. 1 was the fifth child of 
Clara and Leonard Eade from Silver Stream. 

‘When I was six years old, I started my educa- 
tion at the Silver Stream School, which I attended 
for eight years. Then I went to Tisdale Unit 
‘Composite School for a short time and decided it 
wasn’t for me, so Ileft and joined the work force. 
After some years of several different jobs, I 
decided to be a tradesman. I enrolled in a school 
in Winnipeg to take welding. Upon completion 
of the course I moved to Toronto, where I 
worked as a welder in a large factory for five 
months. [left Toronto in the late summer of 1966 
and moved to Calgary where I persued my weld- 
ing trade. 

In June, 1967 I married Heather, only 
daughter of Doug and Peggy Bird of Silver 
Stream. We lived in Calgary 
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In April, 1973 we moved to Prince Albert 
where I worked for the P.A. Foundry. I worked 
for the P.A. Pulp Mill from 1976 to 1978, after 
which I started my own welding business that I 
operated until we moved to Nipawin in July of 
1982. I continued my welding business in 
Nipawin and area working on the Hydro Dam 
and various other projects in that area. For the 
past two years I have been mostly involved in 
farming, 

Heather’s Story 

I was born in Tisdale Hospital on Aug. 30, 
1947 to Douglas and Margaret Bird. At that time 
our family lived in a house a quarter of a mile 
north of the present Bird farm home. 

On my third birthday, I remember moving 
into our new home that Dad built which is now 
‘owned by my brother, Bruce, and his wife, 
Donna, and family. 

I attended Silver Stream School from 
1953-1961. For my high school years I was bused 
to Tisdale and graduated from Tisdale Unit 
Composite School in June, 1965. 

During the summer and winter of 1965-1966 I 
took an I.B.M. home study course followed by 
six weeks of practical training in Winnipeg. I 
graduated in April, 1966. 

My first job was with Manufacturer's Life 
Insurance Co. in Toronto. After six months of 
being an ‘Easterner’, I returned west to Calgary 
in September. I worked in Calgary at various jobs 
and locations, some of which were Greyhound 
Bus Lines, Gulf Oil and Bank of Commerce. 

I married Ron Eade on June 24, 1967. Our 
first son, Travis, was born on Sept. 4, 1970 in 
Calgary. Our second son, Jeremy, was born on 
Aug. 27, 1974 in P.A. 

We moved to Nipawin in 1982. Lam employed 
full time at the Nipawin Union Hospital 

Travis is attending L.P. Miller High School in 
Nipawin and is currently in grade X. Jeremy is 
attending Alex Wright School and is in grade VI 











HOWARD MELVIN EADE 

I was born Jan. 26, 1917, on the home farm 
NE 10-47-14-W2 in the Silver Stream District, 
the youngest son of Charles and Annie Eade (nee 
Schiltroth). There was also Lena, Beulah, Sophie 
and brother Leonard. 

I grew up and received my education at the 
Silver Stream School. I had some great times with 
my best friends Elton McDonald, Gordon Pearse 
and George McRae. One time we boiled dan- 














to R: Roy and Val Lura, Sandra and Leon Rumpt. Seated: 
Howard and Ellen Eade, thei 40th anniversary. 


delion blossoms in the bush behind the school for 
four hours, in an attempt to make wine. The 
boiling time was supposed to be only four min 
utes so needless to say our wine was a complete 
failure. Some days I stayed at school and ate 
Edna McRae’s lunch so I could be with George, 
while Edna went home with my sister Sophie for 
lunch. 

One fair day I saw Mr. Handyside and his 
daughter, Ellen going by our place on their way 
to the fair grounds. She waved at me and right 
then I changed my mind about working in the 
field and decided that it would be more fun to go 
to the fair. It is getting close to 50 years since that 
fair day, and I must say it was one of the best 
fairs Ihave ever attended. 

In 1935, I was farming and butchering for the 
local beef ting, as my dad had to give up these 
duties due to ill health. I also spent the winter 
months in the bush camp east of Arborfield 

In 1940, I married Ellen Jane Handyside of 
the New Osgoode District. We continued to farm 
and go to the bush camp every winter, where I 
worked for Archie McDonald and Sandy Steven- 
son. I operated a five horsepower chain saw with 
a three foot blade. 

Ellen and I have two daughters, Sandra born 
in 1944 at St. Therese Hospital in Tisdale, Valerie 
born in 1952, also in Tisdale. Sandra attended 
Silver Stream School until the summer of 1955, 
when at that time I moved the family to Fort 
Saskatchewan, Alta, I found employment at the 
Peace River Fiber Glass Company, later to be 
taken over by the Johns-Manville Corporation. 

Sandra took the rest of her schooling in the 
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Fort, then on to the University of Alberta in 
Edmonton, graduating as a registered nurse in 
1965. While nursing in Red Deer, Alta, she mar- 
ried RCMP Constable Leon Rumpf. They have 
two children, Leona and Karl. At the present 
time they reside in Wetaskiwin, Alta. where Leon 
is Set. with the city detachment. 

Valerie attended elementary and high school 
in Fort Saskatchewan. She is married to Roy 
Lura, they have two girls, Angela and Alyson. 
Roy is employed at Dow Chemical Plant in Fort 
Saskatchewan. Valerie works at the Alberta 
Hospital near Edmonton. They live in the Fort. 

In 1955 when we moved to Alberta my brother 
Leonard rented the farm and continued to do so 
until I later sold the land to my nephew Orval 
Ameson, in 1980. I know my parents would be 
pleased that the farm remained in the family. 
They started their life in the west on that farm. 
Having lived on Manitoulin Island in Ontario 
prior to moving to Saskatchewan in 1910, 

I suffered from cataracts on both eyes in the 
late 1960's. After successful surgery I was able to 
return to work 

Ellen and I were very active in our Recreation 
Club and social activities associated with the 
company for which I worked. It was always with 
great pleasure that we looked forward to a paid 
holiday each year and to return to see our family 
and friends and to attend the Connaught Fair. 

In 1981 I received an engraved gold wrist 
watch from the Johns-Manville Corp. after 25 
years of service. I was also inducted into the 
Quarter Century Club, Johns-Manville Western 
Chapter. 

Fort Saskatchewan has been good to us. In 
the 30 years we have been here we have seen the 
Fort grow from 3500 people in 1955 to a popula 
tion of 13,000 and city status in 1985. 

Since this was written Howard passed away 
on Jan. 1, 1986 after a battle with cancer. 





RUSSELL EDMUND EASTMAN 
submitted by Alven Eastman 

Russell Edmund was born in North Gower, 
Ont. on March 31, 1899 and deceased June 16, 
1974, He was the son of Albert and Emma East 
man. His grandfather, W. W. Eastman migrated 
to Canada as United Empire Loyalists from 
USA. He came to Canada to remain under the 
British Empire. 

Russell was raised on a homestead, receiving 
his education in Naisberry school, in what is now 











to R Garnet, Eldon, Edna. Seated: Russell Eastman, 


Melfort District. His dad came to Melfort area in 
search of good farm land and built a frame house 
on the homestead. We had a well for water, wood 
for heat and went to Prince Albert for groceries 
and supplies. 

Russell was a grain buyer, implement agent 
and a real estate agent. He was a nephew of Mrs. 
Albert Randall and owned the NW 23-47-14-W2 
from 1919 to 1922. 

Russell’s father was buried in Mount Pleasant 
Cemetery in Melfort. His mother was buried in 
Vaughan Cemetery in Melfort. Russell’s brother 
Asa, a half brother Wesely, and half sister, Lily 
are deceased. Brother Alven lives at Melfort and 
his sister May VanSickle lives in Regina. 

Russell married Edna Scott. They had wo 
sons, Garnet and Eldon, both deceased and two 
grandsons, still alive. Russell served in two world 
wars and was injured. 








WALTER EDIS 

Walter was born in Yorkshire, England on 
July 29, 1859. At an early age he came to Canada 
with his parents and at the age of 18, he started 
work on the Great Lakes Steamer and later in 
Toronto where he married. In 1909, he came west 
with Bruce Duiguid where they met Jack Gee and 
then all three came on to Tisdale and filed on 
land, Walter filed on SE 7-48-13-W2, 

In 1910, Mrs. Edis with Hazel, George and 
Beatrice came from Toronto and arrived in 
Tisdale just in time to attend the first Silver 
Stream Picnic, A wind, accompanied with a hard 
rain, spoilt the day. They brought all their fur- 
niture, including a large piano, which was often 
used for the Carlea dances. It took four men to 
transport it. 

Walter was a member of the L.I.D. in 1911 and 
of the RM Council in 1912-13. In 1914 Walter 
enlisted in the Canadian Army and was stationed 
in England and served asa cook. After the war he 
spent two years as a cook for McKenzie King and 
also worked on a crew surveying a road through 
the Rockies. He returned to his farm till 1930 
when he sold out and moved to Somme. There he 
built and operated a hardware store till his death 
in 1949 at the age of 90, 

Hazel married Charlie Bullock of Silver 
Stream. They moved to The Pas where Charlie 
worked in the Hudson Bay Store for years. Later 
they moved to Port Kells, B.C. They had two 
boys. 

George married, then enlisted in the Cana- 
dian Army in WW2 and was sent to England and 
France. He served in the Saskatchewan Light 
Infantry where he became Sargeant. When he 
‘came home he moved to Somme where he is 
buried. 

Beatrice married James Morell of Silver 
Stream. They resided in Nipawin till their death. 
They had one daughter, Helen (Greer), and three 
grandchildren: Gary, Diane and Judy. 


DOROTHY EMERY 
submitted by Bob Wallis 

Dorothy came from the north of Valparaiso, 
where her parents farmed. While in the district, 
she worked for both the Bill Breadner’s and 
Gordon Breadner’s. 

She married James Johnstone and has two of 
a family. They live at West Surrey, B.C, 









































ELSIE (NICKEL) ENS 

T began my short teaching career at Water- 
field S.D. in 1952. Having graduated from 
Saskatoon Normal School in the spring of that 
year, I was hoping to find a school not too far 
from home. Home for me was and still is, the 
Carrot River area and so Waterfield School 
seemed to be just what I was looking for. 


Elsie Nickel in 1953, 





My first boarding place was at the home of 
Roy and Doris Schiltroth and their children Anna 
and Ronnie. However, in the spring of 1953, the 
Schiltroths had an auction sale and moved to 
Alberta. That meant a new boarding place for me 
for the last few months of the school year. The 
Mac Schiltroth’s were kind enough to take me in. 
I enjoyed living in both of these homes and I’m 
sure the walk to and from school was good for 
me. 

‘That first year the enrollment was 27 pupils in 
grades I to X. Three of them were taking grades 
IX and X by correspondence. As I look back on it 
now, it seems to me the kids learned in spite of 
me, rather than because of me. 

During the 1953 summer holidays the teach 
‘erage was renovated — ready and waiting for me 
when I returned for the 1953-54 school years. 
Living alone was a brand new experince for me 
and it took me a little while to get used to it. 

Enrollment that year was down to 24 pupils. 
The winter was severe, with many blizzards and 
extremely cold temperatures. In January, the 
temperature dipped down to 50 degrees below 
zero. As a result, school attendance suffered. 
‘Some days there were as few as eight pupils, who 
had braved the cold and miserable road condi- 
tions in order to get to school. In spite of adverse 
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weather conditions, the kids did their best to keep 
their skating rink clear of snow. 

Spring finally came and with it came the 
excitement of going to the Ridgedale Field Day. 
‘On May 28, 19S4, Waterfield School won the 
silver cup for al the different events. { was indeed 
proud of my pupils. 

‘The highlight of the year was the annual 
Christmas Concert. I’m sure I enjoyed the con 
certs at Waterfield as much as the kids did. It 
took a lot of extra time, patience and work to 
prepare for a concert, but it was well worth the 
effort. The kids always came through with flying 
colors on the night of the concert in spite of their 
nervous teacher. 

I left Waterfield in June, 1954 and married 
Frank Enns on Aug. 8, 1954. We have been 
farming ever since. I never went back to teaching. 
Our family consists of two girls and two boys. At 
present Carolyn is teaching English at a Univer- 
sity in Trier, West Germany. Jean is attending 
University of Saskatchewan and hopes to get into 
physio-therapy. Glenn is married and lives in 
Carrot River. Larry is still attending high school. 








GEORGE H. ERWIN 
as told by neighbors and from the Archives 

George (Curly) Erwin was born in Bayview, 
Ont. in 1888 and came to the district from Saska~ 
toon, Sask. in 1915. He applied for entry on the 
SW 30-48-14 W2 and received his patent in 1921. 

He was a trapper, trapping alll over the area, 
driving a dog team. He also worked in the bush 
sometimes during the winter. He had a log house 
which burned down in 1920. In 1928 he rented the 
cultivated acres (38) on the NE 25-48-14 W2. 

Curly was a very kind hearted man. 

He and his wife had four children born in the 
district. They left the district around 1930, going 
to Calgary it is thought. Curly was quite a lot 
older than his wife. She died during the 70’s and 
he had died quite a few years previously. 





MATTHEW EVANS 
submitted by Florence Doherty 

‘Matthew Evans was born in Ontario in 1871. 
He left Ontario as a young man and moved to 
Manitoba where he married a young English 
woman named Martha Tee. Two of their children 
were born in Manitoba, namely George and 
Florence. The family moved to Saskatchewan 
about 1908 and settled at Froude. Three of their 
children were born at Froude; Charlie, Mildred 











and Fred. They lived there until 1921 and then due 
to drought and poor crops decided to move to the 
Tisdale area and take up a homestead. 

They rented land at Tisdale for a year and 
took up a homestead in White Fox. The next year 
they moved to Armley and rented Walter Days 
land in order to be closer to the homestead. It was 
while they were here that Fred and Mildred 
attended Manlius School. 

The following year they moved onto the 
homestead at White Fox where they lived until 
Mrs. Evan’s death. Matt (as he was known) then 
retired to Nipawin where he lived until his death. 

Alll three boys George, Charlie and Fred took 
up homesteads in the Torch River area. They all 
married and raised a family. Florence and 
Mildred became teachers. Mildred passed away 
in 1929. 

Florence taught for some years and married 
Wm, Doherty. During my teaching years I aught 
at Manlius School for one and a haif years. Most 
of my memories while there are happy ones and I 
always enjoy seeing any of my old pupils and 
friends I made while there. We lived in the Jor 
dan River area and then retired in Nipawin. 1 am 
a widow now and still living in my own home in 
Nipawin. 

George is also living in Nipawin. Charlie is 
deceased and Fred and his wife reside at Torch 
River in the summer and go to British Columbia 
in the winter. 





Mrs. Doyle and Ben Farmer. 








BEN (BEVERSHAM) FARMER 

Ben was a tall Englishman with an impressive 
moustache. He was a veteran of the Boer war. 

He homesteaded the NW 34-47-14-W2 and 
farmed from 1904 to the early 1940". Ben was a 
good business man and farmer. His fields were 
always well tilled and his horses well fed 

In 1912 Ben became the first chairman on the 
Armley Schoo! Board, now known as Water- 
field. He also served as secretary treasurer in 1915. 

Ben’s pride and joy was a 1929 Chev. car. 

Mrs. Doyle, who kept house for Ben, had two 
children, Jack and Kathleen. They attended 
school in Waterfield. They all moved to Nipawin 
where Ben resided tll his death. 


FERNAND AND RESINA FAVREAU 

In 1954 I came to teach at Waterfield School. 
My husband and two small children came to live 
in the teacherage with me. We have very fond 
memories of our stay in the district. We will never 
forget the generosity of my pupils, especially the 
Allchins and Schiltroths, when we were both 
down with the flu. They came to milk our cow 
and to split wood for our woodstove and offered 
to help in any way possible. I taught at Water- 
field only one year, then moved back to our farm 
in the Zenon Park area where we still reside. 

We had nine children: Gilles (1953), Roberta 
(1953), Cecile (1955), Roger (1957), Mare (1958), 
ean (1959) deceased (1984), Jacqueline (1961), 
Dianne (1963) and Rosanne (1964). 





IRENE (NICKLEN) FENTON 
submitted by Irene 

Irene attended public school at Manlius and 
high school in Tisdale. She attended Teacher's 
College in Saskatoon and then taught her first 
year at Armley School. Irene married Jim Fenton 
‘on Aug. 19, 1960 in the Armley United Church. 
This was the first wedding held in this church in 
our district. Jim and Irene moved to Tisdale and 
Irene taught there while Jim attended University 
in Saskatoon. The following year they moved to 
Aberdeen, Sask. Irene taught there for two years 
and Jim commuted to university. She also taught 
C.G.LT. while in Aberdeen. 

The next year both Irene and Jim attended 
university. Jim graduated with his Pharmacy 
Degree in April 1964 and they moved to Fort 
William, Ont. Their first two children were born 
there, Kerry Lynne in 1965 and Darin in 1968. 














to: Jim, Kery Lynne, Darin, front Irene and Bradley 
During the five years spent there, Irene also 
taught school. 

In 1969 they decided to move to Port 
Coquitlam, B.C. and in 1970 Jim bought his own 
business, Their last boy, Bradley, was born in 
1971. 

Irene taught Sunday School for 12 years in 
Port Coquitlam, 

Jim, Irene and family spend a lot of their free 
time fishing in the summer and curling in the 
winter. Both coach juniors in curling. 

All three children are still at home with Kerry 
Lynne finishing her third year university. Both 
boys are in their last years of high school. 


ROBERT FERGUS 
submitted by Edward Gee who as a boy was 
befriended by Robert Fergus 

Robert Chalmers Morrison Fergus was born 
in Dumforline, Fifeshire, Scotland on Dec. 22, 
1886 and after education was a member of the 
Fife and Forfar Regiment in Scotland where he 
‘was a physical instructor, 

He migrated to Canada as a young man. In 
May 1915 he enlisted with the Princess Patricia 
Canadian Light Infantry (McGill University) and 
served overseas where he was decorated for brav- 
ery. He later suffered severe wounds which 
brought about his discharge from the Forces in 
January 1918. 

He later was a member of the Royal North 
‘West Mounted Police and his log home contained 
much memorabilia from his past endeavors. 
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Robert Fergus. 


He was a bachelor and farmed in the Con 
naught Municipality one and one half miles south 
of Carlea, 

He was five ft. six inches tall, a stocky, pow- 
erfully built man whose abilities to physically 
defend himself were well known, He kept himself 
in good physical condition and each morning and 
night he would pound away at a large punching 
bag which hung inside his home, 

‘He was a well travelled and well educated man 
who also was kind and generous. “Bob” Fergus 
farmed in the area throughout the thirties and 
until his death from cancer on Oct. 22, 1946. He 
was buried in an unmarked grave in Soldiers 
Field Cemetery, Saskatoon. He was survived by a 
sister, Christine Burns, of Windsor, Ont. 

Directly across the road from where the Fer— 
gus log home was located, near a stand of fir 
trees, is a little-known cemetery where several 
local, early residents were buried. A large cairn 
was erected here several years ago by descendants 
of one of the Duguid brothers who had been one 
of the first settlers in that particular area. This 
cemetery is known only to a few people at this 
time. 








PHILIP AND AMY FITKOWSKI 

Philip Fitkowski came to Armley in 1934. He 
was born at Roblin, Man. Philip worked for 
Wm. (Bill) Oliver, a local carpenter. Philip had 
taken a homestead at Garrick, Sask. After work 
ing five years, Philip and I (Amy Hanna) were 











married in the Armley Hall, April 28, 1939 and we 
moved to live on the homestead at Garrick. Pre 
viously I had finished school at Manlius and 
taken a barber course in Saskatoon at Marvel 
School of Beauty. Returning to Armley, I opened 
a barber shop. 

Philip and I had three children: Phyllis Gail, 
Grover Nicholas and Philip Doran. 

Phyllis married Doc Forbes and lived in Cal~ 
gary, Fort McMurray, Faro, Yukon and recently 
Ridgedale, Sask, They have two children; Joshua 
James and Naomi Fern. 

Grover (Nick) married Catherine Patricia 
MacMillan from Nash Creek, N.B. Nick and Pat 
live in Ridgedale. 

Philip married Elsie (Will) Robinson from 
Nipawin. Elsie had two sons from a previous 
marriage, Darryl and Darcy Robinson. Philip 
and Elsie have one daughter, Pamela Karen 
Fitkowski. 





DOCTOR FITTON 

I came from Manitoba to White Fox in 
October 1936 and while there made use of the 
Lady Grey cottage hospital at Nipawin. I moved 
to Connaught municipality from White Fox in 
January 1937. I was asked to take over the south 
half of the R.M. and had a small “shack” at 
Runciman. This place was colder than a tent. I 
was about ready to pull out in less than two weeks 
when Tom Moulding offered me room and board 
at Forester. I accepted his offer with alacrity. I 
found Mouldings most hospitable, and I was 
treated almost like one of the family. Tom had 
some good driving horses and during the winter 
we travelled by van, with a heater, and a battery 
for light. In the spring, it was by buggy and a few 
trips by horse back. In May 1937, I married 
Katherine Howard at Saskatoon. Following our 
marriage we returned to Forester, eventually 
ending up in a very large house north of Forester. 
This was the largest home we ever lived in. We 
stayed here for a few months until the R.M. built 
us a little home with office combined on the 
corner across from the Forester school. We spent 
a couple of very happy years there. Alll the people 
were very friendly, kind and helpful. I used the 
Tisdale hospital during these years. Tom Mould~ 
ing continued to drive me. In 1938, I purchased a 
four runner snowplane, This made a complete 
difference to getting around in winter. Time con- 
sumed travelling was reduced by less than half. 
Shortly after this the doctor from the north half 
quit. The R.M. saw fit to move our home to 











Leacross and build a separate office and garage 
(combined). This was more central and I took 
over the whole of the R.M. and drove myself by 
snowplane, 

From Leacross, I used to take a half a day a 
week and hold an office in Ridgedale, Sask. It 
was a small building approximately half the way 
up the street from Thomson's drug store. In the 
spring break when I couldn’t use the snowplane, 
Jerry Duford used to drive me. People in those 
days seemed to think it was the duty of the doctor 
to visit them in their homes rather than come to 
his office. I can recall trips when some patient 
would phone and tell me someone at their home 
was very sick. I would climb into the snowplane 
or a horse drawn van and travel 10 or more miles 
to be told the sick one had severe toothache and 
wanted a tooth pulled. Maternity cases, and there 
were many, were mostly delivered in their homes. 

From Connaught, I moved to Nipawin where 
I still am. I shall never forget my years at Con- 
naught. Although the work was hard and tiring 
much of the time, I have many unforgetable and 
happy memories of the people and circum- 
stances. Our two eldest children were born when I 
was in practice there. It is most pleasant even to- 
day when an old-timer from Connaught visits the 
office, 


WALDA FLINDT AND FAMILY 
submitted by Gunnar 

Walda Jensen Flindt came from Norway in 
1927 and was joined by her parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
John Jensen and her son Gunnar in 1929. 

In 1939 the Jensens, Walda and her children, 
Gunnar, Ruth, Harold and Winnie (the latter 
three born in Manitoba) moved to the Pontrilas 
area and settled on the Bill Crombie homestead. 
Mrs. Crombie (Thea) is a sister to Walda. 

Gunnar and Ruth started Armley school in 
April of 1939. Later, they along with their 
younger brother Harold attended Pontrilas 
School. In 1943 Walda bought the Slater farm 
one mile west of Sandwell and Ruth, Harold and 
‘Winnie went to school there. 

After a few years she sold the farm to Dave 
Schreiner and in 1951 the family moved to north- 
ern British Columbia. 

In 1952 Ruth married Mike Sanjenko and lives 
at Armstrong, B.C. They have four sons and two 
daughters. 

In 1960 Harold married Alma Summerfelt 
and they live at Lumley, B.C. They have a son 
and a daughter. 











In 1963 Gunnar married Clara Hawes. They 
live at Grand Forks, B.C. They have a son and a 
daughter. 
innie married Eino Lund in 1981 and they 
now live at Rocky Mountain House, Alta. 

Walda makes her home with her son’s family 
at Grand Forks, B.C. 


TED FORD FAMILY 
submitted by Fay Ford 

To the best of my knowledge my father, 
Joseph Edwin (Ted) Ford came to Canada from 
England in September of 1902. I believe his 
brother James Henry (Harry) Ford followed him 
the next year. 

In 1906, David and Catherine Ford and the 
remainder of the family arrived from England 
and settled on the farm in the Hanover district. 
They lived on that farm until 1920 when Mrs. 
Ford passed away. In about 1921 David returned 
to England where he resided until his death. 

My father, Ted Ford, following proving up 
on his homestead near that of Harry Ford, pur- 
chased a quarter section of land in the New 
Osgoode district and farmed there until the time 
of his enlistment in the First World War in Sep- 
tember of 1916, He returned from overseas in 1918 
and I believe it was in 1919 and 1920 that he was 
Land Inspector for the Soldier Settlement Board. 
Later he and Mother farmed in the Golburn 
District where we resided until 1927 at which time 
we moved back into Tisdale where Dad had a 
Real Estate and Insurance Office until his retire 
‘ment in 1944 or 1945. Dad and Mother remained 
in Tisdale going to the coast in the fall and 
returning in the spring until September of 1963 at 
which time they took up permanent residence in 
Victoria, having lived on the “Doghide”” for 60 
years. 

Harry Ford returned to England in about 1920 
and married Edith Mair bringing his bride back 
to the homestead where they continued farming 
with their two sons, David and Geoffry and a 
daughter. 

Lillian Ford married William Joinson in 
Melfort, later moving to Tisdale where they 
raised their family of four sons and three 
daughters, Fred, Roy and Bert (deceased), 
Scotty, Elsie, Mildred and Connie. 

Jennie and Nellie Ford both married but 
passed away in the early days. 

Jack Ford farmed the home place until 
approximately 1944 or 45 when he moved to 
Tisdale where he resided until his death. 
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to Ft Mrs. Ted Ford, Ted and daughter Fay. 


Fred (C. F.) Ford had a hardware store in 
Valparaiso just west of Tisdale and lived there for 
many years. He was married to Mary (May) 
Goodall of Hanover and they had one son, Lyall. 
Fred served with the Canadian Army in both 
World War I and II, Fred and May moved to the 
Coast following his retirement from the Hard~ 
ware Store and lived there for several years. May 
passed away in about 1970 and several years later 
Fred moved to Saskatoon and resided in the 
‘Veterans Home in that city until his death in 
May, 1982. 

Bert Ford, following four years service with 
the Canadian Army in World War 1, took up 
farming in the Golburn District. Married to Jean 
Cow, together they farmed in that district for a 
number of years, retiring later to Tisdale. Bert 
passed away in about 1972 and his widow is 
currently in a Senior Citizens Home in Tisdale. 
They had five children, Herbert, Donald, Ellen, 
Donalda and Dorothy (deceased). 

Bessie, the youngest of the Ford girls, married 
George Bye and lived until her death in 1981 on 
their farm south of Melfort. They had three 
children; Maurice, Cyril and Lenore. 

The youngest son, Oliver, left the Hanover 
District in the 20’s and obtained employment in 
Trail, B.C., where he resided for many years with 
his wife and family until his death in about 1972 
or 1973. 





EDWARD AND ERMA FRANK 
submitted by Erma O’Connor 

Edward Frank was the son of John and Eliz~ 
abeth Frank, born in the Fulda district, north of 
Humboldt, Sask. on Sept. 19, 1920, 

11944 he married Erma Lohmann, born July 
17, 1923, daughter of Henry and Anna Lohmann, 
also in the Fulda district. After their marriage 
they moved to Humboldt, where Ed had a dray 
team and had contracts with the town, until he 
sold it. 

Their daughter Joyce, was born Sept. 21, 1945 
and in 1947 they moved to Armley into the store, 
the building next to the Post Office. Erma looked 
after the store and Ed worked at odd jobs, mainly 
running the mail truck for the CNR. At the time 
our hobbies were playing softball or watching the 
‘game, We also played cards and danced. Due to 
health problems Ed gave up his job and following 
doctor’s orders, moved to Regina to have a series 
of operations 

Six months later, he was hired on at Prelode 
Company of Canada where he was employed 














until his death on July 7, 1955. He was survived 
by his wife, Erma, daughter, Joyce, and her two 
sons, Alvin, four years and Allan, four months. 

‘On Feb. 1, 1957, 1, Erma, married Orval O'C- 
onnor of Stoughton, son of John and Nellie 
O'Connor. We have one son, Dennis, two 
daughters, Wendy and Joan, all married and are 
grandparents of 14 children. 

Orval has been manager of Northwest 
Brewers Grains for 15 years. I have been 
employed at Bregg Cleaners for the past 12 years 
and manageress of the business for the past four 
years. We attend a dance at least once a week and 
in the summer, we do a lot of driving and touring 
the country, either by ourselves or with friends 
whenever they are able to go. 

‘We live in Regina, at 474 Lorne St. Telephone 
545-8420. 








FRANKLIN JAMES FRASER 
submitted by Jean McCullough 

Frank, as he was known, was born near Ori- 
lia, Ont. on Feb. 5, 1881. I’m not sure of his 
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reasons for coming west but he had a niece and 
family (husband named Arthur Tench) who lived 
at Crooked River. When a young man he worked 
asa river man in Ontario, and in the bush. Frank 
homesteaded the NE 35-47-15 W2 in 1910 and 
may have lived with Jas Mouck for a time on the 
NE 14-47-15 W2, three miles south of Franks. 

For several winters he worked at the sawmills east 
of Tisdale. 

About 1918 he built a two story house because 
his mother and sister were going to come west to 
live with him. Unfortunately, his mother became 
ill and passed away before the time appointed to 
leave their old home. Frank never saw his mother 
again after he came west. I can remember he got 
mail regularly from two brothers and a sister in 
Ontario. Frank and Dad shared Box 23 in the 
Armley Post Office until the day of the new 
postal boxes. 

Frank’s sister was named Jenny, so he always 
called my mother Jen, never Janet. 

He was a grand neighbor; there was nothing 
he wouldn’t do to help any of us, when the need 
arose. 

P've heard my dad and father-in-law both 
talk of the time that Frank owed the Bank of 
Commerce in Ridgedale a $100 on a note that was 
due. He just simply didn’t have the money to pay 
so he offered his neighbors a horse or whatever 
else they would take in exchange for the $100. Of 
course, no one else had any cash either, and 
neither could they persuade Frank that the Bank 
wouldn’t foreclose just because he couldn't pay 
this note on time. 

‘As anyone who remembers him will know, 
Frank was red headed, and not for nothing. He 
did get excited easily — many were the arguments 
on Christmas days of my youth, on one of two 
topics — politics or religion. Many will know we 
always spent Christmas at Mom arid Dad’s house 
with the Hanna family and Frank; as well as Mrs. 
Marsonette and family. 

Now the Hanna’s were Conservative, and 
Frank was an ardent Liberal; also there was never 
a Hanna who didn’t enjoy a debate; and on it 
‘went from there. 

Frank could also quote the Bible as well as 
any minister. 

I can remember one summer evening (it must 
have been an election year) when Mrs, Hanna 
and Frank got started on their favorite subject. 
No one ever won these showdowns and this time 
Mrs. Hanna was upset too. I can remember 
Frank and his car with him, He marched out of 
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the house (no good-byes) drove as far as our 
barn, turned around, came back, marched back 
in and said to Mrs. Hanna ‘Get in, I'll give you a 
ride home!” very emphatically. I’m sure it was a 
silent ride. He never argued with my parents. 

For as far back as I can remember Frank 
played cards with my folks on Saturday night. He 
always brought a bag of jelly beans with him; 
that was our treat every week until the war came 
when they weren’t available; then he brought 
those war time candy bars, such as they were. He 
always kept jelly beans at his place too, so when- 
ever we ran an errand we could be sure of getting 
a handful for our trouble. 

Frank called for square dances in the early 
days, I guess he was a good caller, but it was 
before my time, 

Frank really enjoyed dressing up for ma 
querade dances, dressed as an Indian Chief, 
another time as a turkey gobbler with sound 
effects. This was before the 1930’s and he enjoyed 
being disguised. 

The Staples used to cut ice for him on the 
Leather River and he would come down with the 
team and sleigh to take it home, His meal con- 
sisted of a loaf of bread, one pound of butter, 
“chunk’” of cheese and a can of sardines. 

He bought a coupe car in the early 30°s (new 
to him). The seller helped him get it started to 
bring home but they forgot to tell him how to 
stop it. When he got home he thought quick 
enough to keep on going out to the field and went 
round and round a straw stack. Finally it ran out 
of gas and his troubles were over. 

‘Apparently Frank had a team, one was a 
bronco. So to cross the bridge he would get the 
bronco almost off his side of the bridge to start 
with so it didn’t crowd the other horse off before 
they got across. Sometimes he would have to 
back up to get them started right to make it over 
the bridge. 

Mr. Wright often told the story of his meeting 
with Frank as follows: 

Mr. Wright realized that there was a neighbor 
over to the west, as he too worked in the bush 
camps at Crooked River. While talking to Mrs. 
Tench, at her boarding house, she told him she 
had a brother up north there somewhere. Upon 
learning the land location Mr. Wright realized he 
had a next door neighbor. He heard someone 
hammering to the west of him so he followed the 
sound through the bush until he found Frank, 
who was building his first shack. 

Frank sold his homestead to Elmer Mar- 




















sonette in 1953 and moved to live at Armley Hotel 
in Armley and then left in the early 1960's to go to 
Ontario to live with his niece, where he passed 
away in 1970. 


GEORGE AND HETTIE FRAZER 
(1877-1970) 
submitted by Frank Frazer 

My Dad, George, was born July 8, 1877 at 
Cookston, Ont. of Irish descent. His father was a 
druggist. He had seven brothers and one sister. 
He lost his Mother when he was seven. He was a 
very good student and won awards at school, was 
very good and quick with figures, a great reader 
and had a very good memory. He left school at an 
early age and at 13 went to Toronto to apprentice 
ina harness shop that specialized in harnesses for 
carriage horses and racing horses, 

In the late 1880’s he met Hettie Faithful who 
was born in Beaton, Ont., Feb. 23, 1879. 

In 1900 he was engaged to Hettie and as there 
was very little work he headed west and came to 
Saskatoon, North West Territories. There he 
started a harness shop of his own. The building is 
now in the Pionera Site along with the model 
horse he had to display the harness on. They are 
under the name of Mr. Guppy who had worked 
for Dad for years and later bought the business. 
Dad was in Saskatoon when the first sewer and 
water lines where dug in by hand. His harness 
shop was a very popular place when the Barr 
Colonists came to Saskatoon from England 
about 1907. They often spent the night in his 
shop. The colonists later moved on to the Lloyd- 
minster district. 

Hettie Faithful and her family moved to 
Saskatoon from the east in 1901. Dad and mother 
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‘were married in 1902. They had Il children, Vera, 
Edna, Robert, Olive, Bentley, Dorothy, Verna, 
Lorna, Ernie, Frank and Betty. 

Mother’s brother, John Faithful, was fire 
chief in Saskatoon for many years. He has a fire 
hall and an avenue named after him. Dad went 
farming in the Floral District; times got bad so he 
moved the family back to Saskatoon. He then 
went to work in Winnipeg for Great West Saddl- 
ery. While he was there, their nine month old gir! 
Lorna died and was buried before he could get 
home. He opened another harness shop in Saska- 
toon in 1917. They lost Edna, their 14 year old 
daughter, during the flu epidemic in 1918. 

In 1922 the family moved to Ridgedale and 
opened a harness shop. The C.N.R. had come to 
Ridgedale the year before. There were five ele- 
vators and several livery barns, grocery and dry 
g00ds stores. 

Farmers hauled grain from as far north as 
Nipawin and White Fox to Ridgedale. The big 
livery barns would be full every night and my dad 
would repair harnesses all night. After losing the 
house and shop during the fire in 1923, Dad 
reopened on Main Street until 1925 when the CPR 
went north to Nipawin 

In 1928, while still draying and selling 
Watkins, he purchased the NE 27-47-15-W2. He 
bought it from Black and Armstrong of Win- 
nipeg. He set out to clear this quarter with an axe. 
This quarter had never been homesteaded, 

In 1929, we moved into a house on James 
Melntyre’s land as there were no buildings on 
‘ours. in 1930 he walked to town six days a week 
for three weeks and worked at the Liquor store 
for $3 a day. With the $54 he bought the lumber 
to build the house. 

Dad started working in 1930 for the Kennedy 
Grain Co. for $1.50 a day in Ridgedale, some~ 
times being laid off in the winter. Then he would 
do harness repair for the farmers. One winter he 
made and sewed by hand, enough harnesses to 
completely harness eight horses all but the col- 
lars, a lot of hard work. 

Times were pretty tough by 1931 but he did 
manage to keep us in food and clothing without 
help. We had a garden and some livestock 
‘Wheat at 37¢ a bushel didn’t buy much after the 
threshing was paid. Eggs were 5¢ a dozen, butter 
seven to 8¢ a pound, rubber boots 90¢, overalls 
$1.10 to $1.20, coats between $2.and $5, barley 30¢ 
a bushel, oats 8¢ a bushel. You could buy a good 
cow or horse for S15. 

In 1932 my brother Ernie and I quit school 











and we were handed an axe each to start clearing 
more land. We worked all summer, winter and 
spring and when Dad was able to get it broke we 
had 50 acres cleared. Ernie and I worked with 
Dad going out threshing from the time I was 14. 
We also worked a lot for Frank Currie, Bill 
McIntyre and I worked a lot for the Clayton 
boys. In later years we went into bees and sheep 
but when the war was over and Ernie came home, 
he had no interest in the bees so we went out of 
them, 

Vera taught school and was my first teacher 
when I was five. Vera married Joe Johnson who 
trapped for some time. Joe went to work for the 
Department of Natural Resourses and for a few 
years was at Cumberland House where Vera 
taught school. They have five boys. Joe passed 
away in the late 60's. Vera is living in Prince 
Albert, 

Bob taught school for several years, He then 
quit and went to work in the mills in British 
Columbia. He married Minnie Lunquist. They 
had five children. Minnie and Bob have both 
passed away. 

Olive married Dr. Magwood who went where 
ever he was needed, with many a long cold ride to 
Ammley and Carlea. They had two boys. Doc 
passed away in 1931. Olive lives in Saskatoon. 

Bentley worked putting in power lines in the 
USA and here. He was kicked by a horse while 
working at Healey’s. He was kicked in the face 
and lost his nose. After that he couldn’t be 
around dust so he went to the mills in B.C. He 
married Eileen Grandy and had three children. 
Ben and Eileen have both passed away. 

Verna worked in the Safeway at Saskatoon; 
then moved to B.C. where she married Bill Scott. 
Verna passed away in 1984. 

Ernie worked on the farm and was also in the 
Air Force. He then moved to B.C. where he 
worked in the mills. He married Tena Remanda. 
They had seven children. He has retired and they 
live in Victoria, B.C. 

In 1943 | married Tibbie Swanson. 1 worked 
on the farm, for other farmers, Court Construc 
tion, Dorwards and the R.M. of Connaught. In 
1965 we left the farm and I worked for the Pool 
Elevator until I retired in 1984, We have four 
children and live in Tisdale. 

Betty worked out at house work and in 1942 
married Guy Gorell. They farmed and then 
moved to Lake Cowichan, B.C. where he worked 
for the railway. They had five children. Guy 
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passed away in November of 1984. Betty lives in 
Lake Cowichan. 

In 1948 the folks moved to Nipawin for the 
winter and moved home in the spring. In 1949 the 
folks again moved to Nipawin and retired. While 
in Nipawin, Dad was very active in senior citizen 
activities and helped to start the first hall. He 
loved to curl and was good at it; he was also good 
at arguing politics. 

In 1952 they celebrated their Sth Wedding 
Anniversary, they were both in good health. 
‘They received a letter from a man in the USA. He 
had seen their photo in the paper. He had been 
with the Barr Colonists and one of the men Dad 
had let stay in his harness shop. He said he had 
never forgot their kindness. 

Their health started to fail and they moved 
into Central Park Lodge for nursing care. Dad 
passed away January 18, 1969 and Mother March 
15, 1969. At the time of his death, Dad still read 
without glasses; just used them to read at night 
and never missed a thing in the newspaper, kept 
up with government, state of the country and 
stock markets. 


FRANK AND TIBBIE FRAZER 
submitted by Tibbie 

Twas born Jan. 5, 1925 to Minnie and Jim 
Swanson and I have an older brother, Jim. I took 
my schooling at Armley School. 

Mother was born in London, England. She 
worked in a factory and, in her spare time, at a 
hospital. She had quite a shock when she came to 
Canada as she had always lived in the city of 
London. Dad was born at Leath, Scotland and 
had taken two years of medical school when the 
‘money ran out. He did not finish his training but 
‘where ever he went, he was able to put his train- 
ing to use. One of my early memories is of men 
coming to our place to have their teeth pulled. 
Dad also filled teeth. Mother was often called on 
when the neighbor kids were sick. 

Mother had several bad scares with bears. 
‘One day when she was canning raspberries, she 
Tooked up to see a bear with it’s head in the open 
window. Another night when she went to get in 
some wood, she thought she heard some men 
coming up the trail, but it was a bear coming 
towards her on it’s hind feet. She also got quite a 
scare when she heard the partridge drumming, as 
it was just like the sound of a Nazi bomber. 

Dad always read a chapter of the Bible at 
supper time and Mom taught Sunday School, 
even if it was only Jim and I there. In winter time 
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as many as 20 children would come. Dad played 
the violin and we loved to sing. If grown ups 
came, Dad took the service. 

One fall day when Dad had butchered a pig, 
he put the head and feet in a boiler to take over to 
Bill White’s as we didn’t use them. He took the 
wagon and as usual Jim and I went with him, Dad 
had to open the gate so when he went to close it he 
told Jim to hold the horses. One horse, when it 
stopped, took a step backwards, Jim wasn’t 
going to let him do that, so he gave the horse a 
hard slap with the lines and away went the horses. 
Jim wasn’t so brave anymore. He hung on to the 
lines and got down in the wagon and started to 
cry. The faster we went the harder he cried. Mom 
had always told us God would take care of us and 
He sure was, as we would have upset going 
around the corners because the road was very 
crooked. I kept telling Jim to stop crying, that we 
were safe as God was looking after us. White 
could hear the noise of us crossing the old 
wooden bridge. They ran out and were able to 
stop the horses when they slowed down to make 
the sharp turn into their yard. When poor Dad 
got to White’s, we were in the house eating 
cookies and drinking hot cocoa. Jim never tried 
that agai 

One night when Dad and Mom were milking 
(Jim and the hired man were away), Dad told me 
he would have to get me to help. When I got the 
pail and stool, Dad said he was only teasing and 
that I would have to wait until I was bigger or 
they got smaller cows. A few days later, I was 
tagging along with George as he was feeding the 
calves and that’s when I saw her, my nice little 
cow. When George left, I found a 10 pound chop 
pail and a stool and went back to take my first 
lesson in milking a cow. Everything went fine 
until I reached up and grabbed her by the teats. 














‘That is when my little cow went into action and I 
went out of action. Oh, could she ever kick and if 
that wasn’t enough, the other calves got scared 
and walked all over me. When I could get up, I 
headed for a place to hide as I knew every one 
would laugh at me. So I hid in a small chicken 
coop. When Dad looked in the calf pen and saw 
the stool and pail, he knew what had happened. 
So they all started looking for me. They were 
scared that I would be badly hurt. They found a 
very dirty little girl, covered with cuts and bumps. 

Iwas very lucky there were no broken bones and 
no one laughed. 


Without snow ploughs in the winter, the 
roads would pack and become very icy by spring 
causing the horses to slide off the roads. This 
would scare them and they would start crowding 
each other. When this started, it could take two 
or three hours to goa mile. Sometimes you could 
unhitch them and hitch them back up on the 
other side and they would stop crowding, but this 
didn’t work with all horses. In the spring it was 
better to take a toboggan with one horse. Tobog- 
gan were very handy and most kids used them to 
g0 to school; but it was hard going down hills 
with them and you had to hold them back with 
your foot or drop a chain over the front. One day 
‘Mother and I were coming down the hill at 
Whites, which was a very steep hill, when I 
couldn’t hold the toboggan back, it hit the horse. 
All went well until we came to the bridge. The 
toboggan overturned and when mother was 
thrown out, she broke three ribs. 


Dad built a doo-more; this was used for hay~ 
ing. The runners were about four inches wide and 
eight inches high. On this was built a floor eight 
feet wide and 14 feet long. The top of the floor 
‘was very smooth narrow boards, in front a large 
plank four inches wide, 16 inches high and eight 
feet long, with a hole in the middle large enough 
for a heavy chain to go through. It was tied in a 
knot and a bolt through it. The rest of the chain 
went the full length of the floor and dragged on 
the ground. The doo-more was pulled by four 
horses. When the hay was ready to stack, they 
took the doo-more to the field and built the stack 
onit, then drove in behind the barn where the hay 
was kept. The hired man would put a crowbar in 
the ground at an angle and tie the chain to the 
crowbar, then hold it as Dad drove ahead with 
the horses and the stack would slide off into 
place. They would pick up the plank, pull the 
chain out from under the stack and go back for 


























another stack. It was a lot quicker and you only 
had to handle the hay once. 

When we wanted to go swimming there was 
the creek or the river and in winter we could also 
skate. In winter we played hockey on the river at 
White's. We used to keep the same team all 
winter, Ken White and I were the goalies, our big 
brothers made our goal sticks, they kept making 
them bigger and would get in some fights over 
that. All the other sticks were willows that had a 
curve at the bottom. We had no pads, so we 
wrapped sacks around our legs. 

‘One year the folks sold 10 dozen eggs at 5¢ a 
dozen, to buy Jim and I an Easter egg. They cost 
25¢ each. That egg lasted us a long time. Penny 
candy was large, ice cream was 5¢ a cone. I was 6 
before I tasted a soft drink. Dad used to go to 
Saskatoon every year for a medical check-up. He 
usually took Jim, but the year I was 8 he took 
Mom and I with him. It was I5 years since mother 
had had a train ride, or been in a city and she had 
lived in London, England all her life until she 
came to Canada. She must have missed all she 
left behind. My first train ride was wonderful, 
but what I liked best was staying at the 
Bessborough Hotel and the wonderful things I 
had to eat. The banana fritters that I had for 
breakfast. Then on to Eaton’s store, what a 
fairyland, it had funny stairs that kept moving 
and when you stepped on them they took you up 
to another floor. Jim had never told me about all 
these wonderful things. Then I heard some 
music, so I ran out of the store (leaving Mother 
and Dad to look all over the store for me). There 
was a parade coming down the street with a pipe 
band. I had never heard anything like it. I have 
loved the pipes ever since. 

The roads north and west of us always 
became blocked between Christmas and New 
Year. One winter I stayed at McLean’s for three 
months and drove Margaret to school. They had 
a Welch Shetland pony, a lovely horse. When we 
went to school in the morning, if Mrs. McLean 
needed the horse, I would tie the lines to the front 
of the toboggan and head the pony home. If she 
met a rig, she would get off the road and let the 
pass. At night they would send her back to 
school where we would find her waiting by the 
door. Wherever the pony went their dog always 
went, they were always together. 

Dad passed away in October, 1936 and 
Mother looked after the farm until she took sick 
July 1940 and passed away in July, 1944, 

Frank and I were married at my home at 
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Armley in October 1943. Frank was farming with 
his father at Ridgedale, where they mixed farmed 
with sheep, pigs, cattle and bees. At that time, 
Frank had the largest apiary around but was very 
allergic to bees, so we went out of them. 

In 1947 we took over the Ridgedale dairy. At 
that time all milking was done by hand and all the 
milk bottles were washed, sterilized and filled by 
hand. When one of the stores started selling 
pasturized milk, we had to sell the cattle as there 
wasn’t enough milk being sold. 

‘We have four children, Beth, see Sawatzky, 
Mervin, Lloyd and Ken. 

Frank worked out a lot and in 1965 we left the 
farm and moved to Tisdale where Lloyd and Ken 
finished their schooling. Frank worked for a year 
at the Federal elevator, then went to work for the 
Saskatchewan Wheat Pool for 18 years. He 
bought grain at Golburn, Lurgan, Peesane, 
Bjorkdale and Valparaiso. During the three years 
wwe were at Bjorkdale, Frank was the secretary of 
the School Board. We moved to Valparaiso in 
1975 and stayed there until February, 1984, when 
Frank retired, at which time we moved back to 
Tisdale. 

When we first went to Tisdale, in 1965, I 
worked at the Coffee Shop for a year. Then the 
Co-op store for five years. In 1974, I started to 
work at Sasko Park Lodge as an aide and worked 
there until 1981, when I quit due to illness. We 
spend our time doing hobbies, gardening and 
camping, which we both enjoy as do our family 
and grandchildren. 





MERVIN FRAZER AND FAMILY 

My name is Mervin James Frazer, the second 
child of Frank and Tibbie Frazer. It all started on 
Dec. 17, 1945; one cold night. I was born in 
Nipawin. 

I don’t remember much of the first two or 
three years of my life. We lived on a farm four 
miles west and one mile south of Armley or one 
mile east and two miles north of Ridgedale. My 
Dad’s parents lived on the farm too. We had a 
house on the north side of the farm yard and 
Grandpa and Grandma lived on the south side of 
the farm yard. I remember Dad had a lot of milk 
cows and he used to deliver milk to Ridgedale, by 
way of horse and wagon. The wagon had a big ice 
box on it to keep the milk cold in the summer time 
and in the winter he used a heated sled, 

‘When I was about five and one half years old 
(Gn 1951), they moved our first house to Nipawin 














LtoR: Mervin, Marty, Florence, Adam, James and Barbara 
‘Ann Frazer 


for Grandpa and Grandma to live in (and was 
‘used up to 1976) and we moved up to their house 
on the south side of the yard. 

In May of 1950 one of my brothers, Lloyd, 
was born. We were all pretty happy. It seemed 
like a long time before Mom came home with our 
brother. Beth and I use to pull Lloyd around in 
the wagon and the sleigh. 

Lremember we had this old dog who we called 
Bob after Uncle Bob, Dad’s brother. I thought he 
wwas quite a dog. Bob used to eat corn on the cob. 
After he robbed it from the corn patch he would 
peel the corn and eat it 

In the spring of 1952 we had some lambs born 
early. We had them in the house. One night it was 
bath time and Mom had the old tin tub in the 
center of the room half full with water. We had 
the lambs trained to play tag around the table and 
we were playing tag when one of them looked at 
the tub, made a running leap and landed in the 
tub. Well, where one goes the other is sure to 
follow and he did, right into the tub with the 
other lamb. There were two lambs in the tub and 
water all over the floor, three kids and Dad 
laughing, but Mum was not laughing. She was 
mad at all of us. 

Before we had power on the farm we had a 
radio that ran on a six volt battery. Dad would 
change it with the one in the truck when it was 
dead. We had to keep our milk and perishable 











foods in an ice house, which was a hole in the 
ground with a well insulated building around the 
hole that was six or eight feet deep and five or six 
feet square. The hole was filled with ice and 
sawdust. The ice would stay from spring until 
freeze up. Do you remember when we would buy 
margarine that came in a pound square and you 
added in the color and mixed it together? You 
could also buy it in the plastic bag with the 
coloring in a container. You would squeeze it and 
then work in the color. 

1 got to grade X in school and quit school in 
June of 1965. I went to work in Creighton and 
worked there until December of 1965 when I went 
to work as partsman in the Ford garage in 
Tisdale. I worked there from January to October 
of 1966. I spent a year at a number of different 
jobs. In the meantime I met Florence Teale who T 
thought was pretty darn nice. I started going with 
her in January of 1966 and we got married on 
Jan, 28, 1967. It was so cold that when we were 
ready to leave the dance the car would not start. 
I, to this day, think that maybe somebody was 
playing with it. We got back to our little house 
and we found that someone had been there 
before us. There was salt in the water and corn 
flakes in the bed. NICE people. 

‘On June 18, 1967, which was Father’s Day that 
year, our first son was born, James Kelly. In 
October of 1967 we moved from Tisdale to 
Wynyard where I worked for aman named Lloyd 
Banks in a service station. In 1969 we had a new 
member to the family; Aug. llth our daughter 
Barbara-Ann Hettie was born, I signed up as an 
apprentice mechanic and was going to school in 
Saskatoon for two months out of the year, it was 
a four year course. 

In 1971 I finished my last year at Saskatoon 
and we moved from Wynyard to Nipawin. I had 
a job at Rourk’s Sales working on Dodges and 
Ford Farm Equipment. I worked for Rourk’s for 
about two years and then he sold to Nipawin 
Chrysler Dodge. I worked for them for about two 
years then went to work for the Town of 
Nipawin. 

By this time Adam Dexter, our second son, 
was born on Sept. 6, 1972. Shortly after that we 
moved to our new house. We finished the base— 
ment and took in boarders. We had up to eight 
boarders at one time. On Oct. 4, 1976 our third 
son was born, Marty Ross 

In about the middle of January I was laid off 
from Nipawin Chrysler Dodge and on March 28, 
1977, I went to work in LaRonge for the Depart- 











ment of Northern Saskatchewan. Florence and 
the kids stayed in Nipawin until the end of June, 
then they moved up to LaRonge. 

In May of °77, the north was on fire. One day 
co-worker and I were to haul a trailer to the 
fire. We left at about four o’clock and hauled a 
trailer and a swamp buggy from Stanley Mission 
tothe Fishing Lakes. The fire was right beside the 
road. We unhooked the trailer and had a bite to 
eat and headed back for LaRonge. The fire, by 
this time, had crossed the road and it was so hot 
that you could not touch the side windows on the 
‘ruck; boy was I scared 

1n 1982, D.N.S. Construction changed over to 
the Department of Highways. I seemed to do a 
lot of toad work from LaRonge to Mile 250 
north. Florence was working at the Credit Union 
in LaRonge and then in the summer of 1985, we 
decided to move back south. Florence got a 
chance to transfer to Prince Albert and I soon got 
a transfer to Prince Albert as well. When I lived 
in Nipawin I was a Volunteer Fireman for 6 
years, from 1972-1977, 

In 1975 I started with the Wolf Cub Pack as a 
helper. In 1976 I became AKALA of the Nipawin 
Wolf Cubs Pack. In 1976 I took Woodbadge part 
One in Prince Albert. Then in 1978 I took Part 
two at Anglin Lake. Florence took Woodbadge 
part One in 1977 in Prince Albert. Then I moved 
to LaRonge. For years there had been no Scouts 
there — so in the fall I started a Wolf Cub Pack 
and Florence started a Beaver Colony. From 1978 
01980 she also was the Girl Guide Leader. In 1981 
Iwas asked to take the LaRonge Scouts Troupe 
tothe Canadian Jamboree at Kananaskis, Alta. I 
took seven boys, we were gone 10 days. It was a 
reat experience for all of us. 

While in LaRonge I was asked to go with the 
Grade IX, X and XI school students on a lot of 
Canoe trips. At times we would be gone several 
days. They were a great bunch of kids. 

When Jim and Barbie were in High School, 
the school planned a skiing trip to Jasper. I was 
asked to go as a chaperon (I think they really 
wanted a mechanic as they took the clutch out of 
the school bus, and I had to repair it on top of the 
mountain). None of the students had taken extra 
money but the Resort was very kind and they let 
them stay on another day, also let them go skiing. 
They had the students help clean cabins. We were 
very proud of them, The resort people said they 
were the best behaved students they had had 
there. 

The next year when they planned their ski trip 
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to Jasper they rented a bus. They raised the 
money for these ski trips and made all the plans. 
They also took the food with them and all helped 
to cook and clean up. Florence and I were both 
asked to go. Florence fell the second day and 
spent several days in the hospital, The students all 
went to see her and sure teased her. Barbie was in 
Guides and Marty, Adam and James were all in 
Scouts. James went to Hike masters at Kan- 

anaskis in 1982. He is now working in LaRonge. 

In 1986 Adam joined the Sea Cadets in Prince 
Albert. Since we moved to Prince Albert the 
students have phoned several times wanting us to 
g0 on their canoe trips and their skiing trips. 

I would like to thank you for the chance to 
write in to the History Book. I would also like to 
say that if any of you that know Florence or 
myself and if you are in Prince Albert, need a 
coffee or a rest after all the shopping you have 
done, please feel free to stop in at our place. 


LLOYD FRAZER AND FAMILY 

was born May 28, 1950 in Tisdale to Frank 
and Tibbie Frazer. We lived on a farm north east 
of Ridgedale. I started school in Riverstone, then 
went to Ridgedale and then to Tisdale High 
School. 

Some of my favorite memories were when we 
tore down the house on the farm, and had the 
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Back: Lloyd and Connie, front: Dean, Vincent and Scott 
Frazer. 











phone on a tripod in the middle of the yard. We 
were on a party line and everytime the phone 
would ring, someone would yell “Beth, tele- 
phone”, even if it was someone else's number. 
She would run all the way out to get it and most 
of the time it would not even be our ring. Boy 
would she ever get mad, for some reason, but she 
fell for it every time. 

‘Then there was the time that Merv and L 
decided to be cowboys (we had been watching 
OLD YELLER). Merv was going to show me 
how to lasso a pig. He got up on the roof of the 
old pig pen where there was a sow with some little 
piglets. He told me to go and chase out some little 
pigs. When I opened the door, instead of the little 
piglets going out, the old sow came out right into 
the lasso Merv had waiting, Merv lassoed that old 
sow right around the middle and off the roof he 
came, making two rounds around the pig pen 
before he let go of the rope, then came the hard 
part of getting the rope off the old sow before 
Dad found out. To make a long story short, we 
had to go get Dad to take the rope off the sow. He 
‘was not impressed with the two cowboys! 

1 also recall one time Ken, my younger 
brother, was running around with the BB gun. It 
had just rained out so Ken was having trouble 
loading the gun as he could not set the gun down 
to load it. So he would get Merv to load the gun 
for him. Merv would take a couple of shots out of 
the gun and Ken was getting mad as Merv was 
shooting off his shells. But Ken waited his chance 
to get even. As we were coming in from the barn 
yard, Dad told Merv and Ito bring in an arm load 
‘of wood each. Well Ken waited until Merv was 
taking off his rubbers, holding an arm load of 
wood. He up with the BB gun and shot. The BB 
hit Mery in the arm, bounced off him, hit the 
house, bounced off the house and hit me on the 
back of the neck. Boy did it ever sting and were 
wwe ever mad at him then. I still don’t know if we 
were mad because it hurt so much or because it 
was the only time Ken ever hit anything. 

Dad had made a small dugout by the garden 
for us to swim in and we loved to swim whenever 
we could. I also loved to hunt. I recall one time, 
with the 22, I shot two ducks out of the air. I 
never told anyone that I was not aiming for either 
one. I just let them think I was one good shot. 

I started working out in the summer when 1 
was 13 or 14 years old for farmers in the area. 
When I got out of school I worked in Wynyard at 
a service station, then I worked for several dairy 
farmers around Tisdale, Ridgedale and Nipawin. 














I got my Herdsmen and Artificial Insemination 
papers. I then went to work for the elevator 
repair crew. The cook had to go home one winter 
and I was the only one that knew how to cook, so 
1 filled in for the cook and ended up cooking 
most of the winter. (Never lost one man due to 
bad cooking either.) It was from there that we 
moved to Lloydminster, Alberta. 

I married Connie Willerton of Bj 
Noy. 27, 1971. We have three children; Vincent 12, 
Deann Il and Scott nine. We now live in Black~ 
foot, Alberta and have been here for six years. I 
work for the rapeseed plant in Lloydminster as a 
Shipper 2 


KEN FRAZER AND FAMILY 
submitted by Ken 

Iwas born in Nipawin, Sask. on Sept. 13, 1952 
(everyone says it must have been a Friday). Some 
of my earliest and happiest memories are of the 
farm near Ridgedale. I recall how in my early 
days I liked to get up in the morning early enough 
to be able to eat breakfast with the old coal oil 
Jamp on. 

Talso remember father leaving the house early 
one morning on foot and not returning until after 
dark that night but he was not on foot when he 
returned. I can still see the team of horses as he 
drove them up to the window for us kids to see. 
They were the finest looking horses any of us kids 
had ever seen (they were just a pair of work 
horses but I’m sure all of us kids dreamt that 
night of racing across the field on them, unable to 
be matched by any horse in the country). This 
was to be the last team of horses that was ever 
brought onto the farm and when we left in 1965, 
the one horse, my favorite one, Star was still 
alive 

Thave many memories of those horses. Like 
the time Cap, the other horse, got stuck in the 
water hole. It had been a dry summer and we had 
the horses in the pasture half a mile away. When 
‘we went up to check on them, Cap was stuck in 
the mud right up to his shoulders. We took the 
tractor and some rope and the whole family went 
to get the horse out of the mud. As I remember, it 
took us almost all afternoon to get him out, as the 
tractor could not pull him out by itself and Cap 
would not try to struggle. When we unhooked the 
tractor and grabbed hold of the rope, then he 
would fight and try to help. When we finally got 
him out, we moved the horses to another pasture, 

I remember the year that I started school, 
mainly because we had to walk a little over two 
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Ken, Calin, Colleen and Kimberley Frazer. 


miles to school and we were one of the lucky 
‘ones, as some of the kids had to walk alot further 
than we did. We used to pack up the whole family 
and walk down to the neighbors to watch The 
Country Hoe Down on Friday nights and to this 
day, I will never figure out how the six of us and 
seven of the Lilies (that is where we went to watch 
T.V.), could all sit in one room and not make a 
sound, We got power in around 1959 and got our 
first T.V. in 1961. 

1 recall one time when I was five or six years 
old going into Ridgedale to see a movie and when. 
‘we came out of the theater it was storming quite 
badly so we headed for home. We got stuck on 
the hill just a half mile north of town, so we 
walked as far as Mr. and Mrs. Bgacock’s (Wwho 
was the local vet) and stayed there for the night. 
It was there that us kids saw our first cylinder 
lamp. 

also can recall having to do the chores before 
and after school. We had six cows to milk, 40 to 
60 pigs to feed and water as well as 40 head of 
sheep to feed. In late May and early June we 
would also shear about six to eight sheep before 
leaving for school, 

‘When we did the chores, it was my job to haul 
water from the dugout up to the pigs and cattle. I 
swear that from the barn to the dugout was a 
good half mile but the other day when I was at the 
old farm, I discovered the dugout is about a long 
city block from the barn. Anyway, to get to the 
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barn or the pig pens, you had to go by the sheep 
pen in which we had an old ram that was mean 
and anytime he got the chance, he would charge 
you and give you a good bunt on the butt. Every 
‘once in a while I would forget to lock the sheep in 
their pen, or one of my brothers would let them 
out and as you guessed, T would just get past the 
sheep pen and all of a sudden I would be on the 
ground looking up in the face of the old ram. He 
would drink the water or just upset the pails and I 
would have to go back to the dugout for two 
more pails of water after I locked the sheep up. 

There was a lot of hard work and most of it 
manual labor. One time, my brother, Lloyd and I 
put up about 10-15 acres of loose hay with a stone 
boat, when we were about Il and 13 years old. 

Twas 13 years old when we left the farm and 
moved to Tisdale but it seemed I was always 
drawn back to the farm. I worked every summer 
and the odd weekend on farms in the area 
between Tisdale and Armley. 

In my last year of high school in Tisdale I met 
my wife Colleen Sampson. I was working on a 
dairy farm at the time. After finishing school 1 
washed cars for the Ford garage for awhile. 

I married Colleen in July of 1972. We lived in 
Tisdale for about a year until I got a truck driving 
job in Star City. We were there for six months 
and after that we farmed I8 miles south of Tisdale 
for five years. In December of 1973, we were 
blessed with a son, Colin Dean and in September 
of 1976, we were blessed with a girl, Kimberley 
Louise. 

In 1979 we moved up to the north which 
turned out to be a real experience for all of us. I 
started selling skidoos, boats and motors in 
LaRonge. Colleen worked for the Provincial 
Government in the Health Department and is still 
with that department in Melfort. In one day 1 
sold 25 skidoos to one company and a $14,000 
boat; that was my biggest single day sale. 

recall my father and father-in-law, Lorne, 
coming up to visit us one weekend, I had to take 
some supplies out to a cabin on a lake 30 miles 
cast of LaRonge. I rented a couple of skidoos and 
took Dad and Lorne along with me. Neither one 
of them had ever been on a skidoo before which 
made it a slow trip. We were a little over half way 
to the other side of LacLaRonge when we 
stopped to rest and one of them asked how deep 
the water was. I told them around 100 feet. They 
seemed in a rush to get moving again and after 
that we made a lot better time. It was a trip of 
about 60 to 70 miles. 

















The thing about living up north was all the 
new experiences, like getting a boat off the bot 
tom of the lake, flying, skidooing, going for a 
day long boat ride and not seeing the same piece 
of land twice, the cold isolated winters. 

In the summer of 1980, I started with the 
Assessment Department of the Provincial Gov- 
ernment in which I travelled all over the north. I 
travelled from the Northwest Territories to just 
about Prince Albert and from the Alberta border 
to Manitoba border. There was one time I was 
gone 23 weeks straight only being home on the 
weekends. 

‘We are now living in Melfort, Sask. and Iam 
still employed with Saskatchewan Assessments. 


JOHN FREEMAN 


submitted by Wilfred Freeman 

John Freeman was born Aug. 26, 1884, the 
son of Thomas and Elizabeth Freeman. In 1907 
he and his brother David came to Canada from 
Northomshire, England. 





John Freeman on his 100th birthday. 


In 1908 he took a homestead at Simpson, 
Sask. In 1914 John married Elma Sheets who had 
three children, Pauline, Cecil and Emma. Emma 
passed away Sept. 30, 1977. Pauline lives at 
Nelson, B.C. and Cecil ives at Aylsham, Sask. In 
1919 Wilfred was born at Simpson. The family 
resided at Simpson until 1931. From there they 
moved to the Armley District, to the NW 
22-48-14 W2. 

Mother passed away in 1952. In 1953 Dad 
married Annie McBain. They resided in White 
Fox. Annie passed away in 1982. 

In 1984 Dad moved to Nipawin where he now 
resides. He celebrated his 102 birthday in 1986. 











WILFRED FREEMAN 

In 1931 I moved, with my family, from Simp- 
son, Sask. to the Armley District. My dad and I 
came with 14 head of horses and four wagons 
loaded with feed and machinery. We were 10 days 
on the road. It was in December. We had a closed 
cutter on a hay rack, with feed around it, where 
we tried to keep warm by the coal oil heater. So at 
times when it was windy we walked to keep 
warm. 


Melvin, Grace, Wilred and Beryl Freeman. 


After I finished school at the Armley School, 
I farmed with my dad and brother. 

In 1953 I married Grace Etling of Choiceland, 
Sask. I then took over the farm when Dad moved 
to White Fox. In 1975 we moved to Nipawin 
where we now reside. 

We have two children, Beryl born in 1954 and 
Melvin born in 1956. Beryl married Ed Whitrow 
of Choiceland. They reside at Glen Ewan, Sask. 
‘They have one son, Timothy. Melvin married 
Linda Neufeld of Labrador City. They reside at 
Riverton, Man. and have three children, Ruth, 
Heather and Michael. 


Iva M. Fry 

‘My great-grandfather, Charles Fry, was born 
in Somersetshire, England in 1804 and immi- 
grated to Canada in 1832. He settled in King 
Township, York County, Somersetshire, a 
county in S.W. England. 

My father, William Fry, was born March 3, 
1868 in King Township. He and his brother 
Charles and settlers effects came west to seek 
homesteads. William homesteaded west of Por- 





tage La Prairie, Charles left after Williams mar- 
riage and settled in Dauphin, Man. 

My grandmother, Mary Jane Hollinshead, of 
King in the county of York, married Richard 
Egan of Kildonan in the county of Selkirk, Man 
May 23, 1877. 

My mother, Martha Roseanna Egan was born 
July 17, 1878 at Springfield, Man. and became a 
pioneer school teacher. In July 1898, William Fry 
married Martha Roseanna Egan of Springfield, 
known to her friends as Rose. 

The oldest register was dated March 24, 1896. 
The teacher for that year, Miss Rose Egan, 
taught in a log constructed school known as 
Loveville, situated one mile north and one half 
mile east of the village of Rossendale. 

Miss Egan’s salary in 1896 was $402 but was 
reduced to $372 the following year. She married 
William Fry, who was one of the trustees. 

On June 6, 1915, we moved to a farm 10 miles 
north of Carnduff, Sask. It was snowing heavily 
that morning as we drove to Bagot to board the 
train for Carnduff. 

I, Iva Fry, took my high school training at 
Carnduff during the Flu Epidemic. I normaled at 
Estevan, Sask. and taught my first school 
McAuley at Wauchope, Sask. I taught several 
schools in the southern part of the province 
before moving to Kamsack, Sask. in 1933. 1 
taught Porcupine School, White Beech, Sask., 
from 1937 to 1942 with 46 pupils in attendance. I 
normaled Second Class in Regina in 1943, came 
to Armley in August 1944 to teach at Manlius 
School 

The night before I was to leave Kamsack for 
Armley, at about 10:30 P.M., Kamsack was 
struck by a cyclone. One could hear the storm 
roaring as the train for Winnipeg, left. I walked 
across the street to the hotel leaving my belong- 
ings in the express office. Some things were 
blown away, I never did find them, the rest were 
soaked, rust stained and mildewed. All had to be 
washed and bleached. 

The teacherage wasn’t ready for occupancy, 
so Mr. and Mrs, Chas. Morgan Sr. invited me to 
stay at their home until I could move into the 
teacherage. 

Mother came to visit me in October. She 
enjoyed the girls running over at recess for a little 
visit with her. Mother and Mrs. Morgan sewed a 
Santas suit. 

There was very little social life except church 
and Sunday School held in the school during the 














winter months and in the hall during the summer 
time, 

Several of the women would gather at Will 
Breadners on a Saturday to make and quilt a quilt 
for the Red Cross. Will and the children would 
make a freezer of ice-cream for our afternoon 
lunch. 

The teacherage burnt in May 1947. I lost 
everything even my glasses, with no insurance on 
contents. I regretted losing most of my flower 
bulbs sent from Holland as a birthday gift 
together with wooden shoes. I was again taken in 
by the Morgan family for the rest of my term. 

T taught until June 1961 but was persuaded to 
substitute that October which lasted until June 
30, 1965, 

Mother and father are buried at Oxbow, 
Sask. I am living in Kamsack and spend my 
summers at my cottage at Madge Lake. I hold a 
family get together second Sunday of July every 
year. 

I now suffer from Arthritis in my joints and 
back, making it hard for me to get around, but I 
still do my own house work, garden and shopping 
and attend church Sunday mornings with the aid 
of my cane. It is surprising what one can accom- 
plish, 


DOREEN (WHITE) FUCHS 

Iwas the youngest adopted daughter of Mar- 
jorie and the late Frank White of Armley. I went 
to Waterfield School from the grades 1 to XII 
and then went to Nipawin where I worked at the 
Shop Rite store and at Andre’s Dry Cleaners, 

I met Alfred Fuchs in April of 1961 and we 
were married on Oct. 7, 1961. Our first daughter 
Cindy Lee was born July 12, 1962, Berandy Eliz~ 
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Standing: Cindy, Candy, seated: Alt, Doreen and Leona 
Fuchs. 











abeth on Nov. 6, 1963 and Leona Dawn on July 
29, 1965. 

We lived in Petaigan until May 1966 at which 
time we moved to Surrey, B.C. Al worked for 
Panco Poultry for 17 years until they closed 
down, Since then he has been working as a con— 
tractor and millright for Midway Metals in Sur- 
rey. worked for Zellers, Irly Bird and now, lam 
working for the Surrey White Rock Homemakers 
for children. 

The girls are still at home. Cindy and Berandy 
work for the Taxation Centre. Leona hasn't been 
able to find work since school so she has been 
babysitting a little boy Joey, age four, for two 
years. She is also looking after a little girl, three 
and a half and a boy six. She is kept quite busy. 


WANDA LAURA (LLOYD) 
GAERTNER 
by Wanda Gaertner 

1, Wanda, am the only daughter of Irwin and 
Phyllis Lloyd. I was born Dec. 4, 1939 on the NE 
14-22-47, with my two grandmothers as mid- 
wives. Both of their first names being Laura, it is 
‘easy to see why I was named Wanda Laura 

1 attended grades I to IX at Silver Stream 
School, graduating in Tisdale in 1957. In 1958 1 
worked for the Tisdale School Unit for three 
months and Saskatchewan Government Tele- 
phones in Saskatoon for six months. I was mar- 
ried on Oct. 18, 1958 to Gerhardt (Gay) Gaertner 
from Forester District. We live on the SE 
30-46-13-W2, in the New Osgoode District. 

Our son, Richard, was born Aug. 16, 1959. 
Richard went to school in Tisdale, by bus, gradu- 
ating in 1977, Completing seven years of univer- 
sity and farming with us. This year he will 
graduate from the College of Pharmacy. Richard 
was married to Patti Gilmer of Regina, Sask. on 
July 23, 1983. Rick and Pattie will be living at 
Nipawin where Rick will be employed at Davis 
Rexall Drugs Ltd. 

Our son Reginald was born July 15, 1963 and 
died at the age of six years, Jan. 9, 1970. 

In the summers we work hard, but still man- 
age to have some summer holidays at the lakes. 
In the winters the work is easier, so we find time 
to snowtoboggan, curl, play hockey and bowl. 





THE BILL GANTON FAMILY 
‘After farming for four years East of 
Clemans, the Gantons, with two little girls moved 















































‘Seated: Teenie and Bill Standing LR: Floyd, Ross, Karen, 
Peggy, Vera, Bob Ganton. 


to the Silver Stream District in May, 1941. They 
bought the McMullin land east and south of 
Tony Marshall’s. There were no decent roads 
into this place so they made a trail north through 
their field, then west along Marshall’s fence-line 
and through their yard. At the time, they did 
their shopping and got their mail at New 
Osgoode. 

Vera, the oldest daughter, started school and 
had to be driven every day, there and back, and a 
year later Margaret (Peggy) started school. In 
1944 they had another girl, Karen and in 1945, 
Ross came along. 

Bill helped at the Connaught Fair and Teenie 
‘was a member of the Ladies’ Club. The two older 
girls were farm girls and showed a few things in 
the fair. In 1949, Floyd was born. Bill sold this 
one-half section to Marshall D’Aoust from 
Zenon Park and bought Albert Randall's farm, 
west of the school, in spring of 1950. Robert was 
born in 1950 and the family lived here until 1955 
when Bill bought the store in Pontrilas, Sask. 
where they moved in August. For a time he drove 
a school bus bringing children into Pontrilas 
School. He also bought more land west of 
Pontrilas. 

Vera finished her schooling in Nipawin, then 
went to Regina to work where she met Stephen 
Kuzek and they were married in 1959. Stephen 
worked for Saskatchewan Government Insur- 
ance and they were tranferred three or four times 
before he got his own business in Melville where 
they now live. They have three children, a girl 
and two boys. 

Margaret married in 1961 after working in 
Tisdale. Her husband, Richard Basler, was 




















working as station agent. He has been employed 
by Prince Albert Foundry for a number of years 
and still ive in Prince Albert, Sask. They have 
two boys. 

Karen married Hugh Perkins from Codette 
and live at Outlook, Sask. where Hugh works at 
the Diefenbaker dam. They have a boy and girl 

Ross married Sonia Hrapchuck from 
Nipawin. They have one boy and live on a farm 
west of Pontrilas 

Floyd married Shirley Sluser from Nipawin. 
They have three children, two boys and a girl. 
Floyd worked at the Potash Mine at Colonsay for 
13 years. 

Robert never married. He was killed in a car 
accident at Kamloops, B.C. at age 21 

‘The Gantons closed the store in 1965 as 
was farming and driving a school bus. Teenie had 
got the Post Office in 1961 but it was later closed 
at the end of September of 1970. She then bid and 
got another Post Office at C.F.S. Dana Radar 
Base and started there in January, 1971. They 
moved to Bruno District to live and are both 
retired now. Floyd and his family also live in 
Bruno. 

‘Agatha Chatwell isa sister to Teenie Ganton. 
She came to live with the Gantons and took her 
grade IX at Silver Stream. She was there for a 
year, then went back to Weekes, Sask. where her 
mother and father lived with the rest of the 
family. The family later moved to Prince George, 
B.C. Agnes married Louis Gagnon and they have 
three boys, all married with families of their own. 
They still live in Prince George, she has worked 
for unemployment for a number of years and will 
be ready for retirement in five years. 





MARGERY (RANDALL) GARROWAY 
Francis Garroway and Margery Randall were 
married Dec. 8, 1936 at Silver Stream. We lived in 
New Osgoode for 10 months, then in the fall of 
1937 we moved to Flin Flon, Man. My husband 
managed to get enough work for us to get by on, 
and in 1939 he started work with the Hudson Bay 
‘Mining and Smelting Company. 
We moved to Colonsay in February 1945 
where we bought a grocery store and lived there 
till April, 1949, then moved to Saskatoon. Fran- 
cis, being a carpenter was able to get work. 
However, in 1951 we decided to move to Victoria, 
B.C. We are now retired and have enjoyed a 
number of lovely trips. 
We have two children, Lyle born in 1938, is 





married and has a son and twin daughters. Lyleis 
principal of Stellys School near Brentwood, 
Linda married Keith Ramsay in 1965. They havea 
son and daughter. Keith and Linda are both 
teachers in Victoria. 

We are both enjoying fair health and hope to 
be able to do more traveling. In 1986 if we are still 
here, we will celebrate our SOth anniversary. 








THE GEE FAMILY 
submitted by Edward 

Our mother was born Marjorie Rogers on 
Sept. 23, 1897 at Faversham, Kent, England. She 
married at an early age to Lewis Frank Spillet and 
on Sept. 8, 1915, John Charles (Jack) was born. 
Shortly after the birth of their son, a munitions 
factory explosion claimed the life of her hus- 
band. In 1921, she and her son immigrated to 
Canada where she married John Edward Gee at 
Tisdale, Sask. the same year. 








‘Jack Spillet about 1990. 


LLto R: Fred King, Jack and Marjorie Gee, Mrs. Robbins. 


John (Jack) Gee was born Jan. 8, 1873 in 
England and came to Canada as a young man, 
He and the Duguid brothers were the first settlers 
near the confluence of the Carrot and Leather 
Rivers, having arrived in the early 1900's. They 
named the area Carlea, utilizing the first three 
letters of the Carrot and Leather Rivers on whose 
banks they had settled. Jack Gee homesteaded 
NE 1-48-15-W2 and it was to this farm that our 
mother and her son Jack came to begin a com 
pletely new way of life. 

As the years passed and our mother acquired 
the required skills for survival in her new coun 
try, a family began to arrive with all being born at 
home. Allan John arrived March 5, 1923. Roger 
‘Charles was born June 20, 1925 with Isobel Mary 
arriving Sept. 14, 1927 and Lorna Ada on Oct. 20, 
1929. On Feb. 19, 1933 our father died and our 
mother was widowed again. He was buried at the 
Silver Stream Cemetery. On May 23, 1933 she 
gave birth to the last member of the family, 
Edward James. 

Our mother continued on, with her eldest son 
Jack assuming the role of father and brother to 
the rest of the children and running the farm 
operation. Although it was the time of the 
depression, our mother managed to keep the 
family together and we grew up in a happy home 
with lots of love. We all attended the Waterfield 
School walking two miles across the fields and 
following fence lines through all kinds of 
weather. Our journeys to and from school were 

.. not without incident. We were either being 
frozen by the cold winds of winter, soaked by the 
rain, burned by the sun, eating Chokecherry and 
Cranberry berries, or spending many hours try- 
ing to relieve the gophers of their tails as they 


‘Allan Gee driver and Roger Gee, brakeman. 


could be redeemed for a few cents at Smith's 
store. Many a gopher lost his tail to Allan and 
Roger as the rest of us were relegated to the 
bucket brigade. If times were bad we didn’t seem 
to mind as we were all busy and happy and time 
flew by. 

Our home was a single story wood frame 
house with four rooms, two bedrooms, a kitchen 
and a sitting room. Not much room for a large 
family. Heat was, of course, by wood with water 
being drawn from a well and the nearby river. 
The farm work was done with horses. Our 
‘mother canned vegetables, meat and some fruit 
during the summer for our winter supplies. Our 
‘oven was kept busy with baking to feed a hungry 
houschold. We did our shopping at Carlea which 
had two stores, a pool hall, a curling rink and 
post office, as well as an elevator and railway 
station. It was a big event when we all went to 
Carlea to see the train arrive and pick up our 
mail. The steam train with it’s whistle was part of 
our lives and a sight we all remember to this very 
day. There was a continuous coming and going of 
cream cans and egg boxes from the small station 
as people in the area sent goods to market. 

There were many neighbors living on the 
nearby farms with our nearest neighbors being 
Bill and Cliff Cullen along with twins, Vic and 
Chet Cullen. When the Cullens moved on, Ernie 
Wyss, a native of Switzerland and a bachelor, 
became our neighbor and close friend. He was ¢ 
very pleasant man who was always leading the 

















way into advanced technology for farms, such as 
electric fences, gas tractors, etc. Other early 
neighbors were the families ‘of Bert and Fred 
King, Fred Dance and Fred Rumble who 
remained a friend of our mother until her death. 
The Herman and Ralph Smith families along 
with the Frank Berry family, Henry Goodheart 
family, Jim and Nan Harvey and Robert Fergus, 
the ex-RNWMP member, were part of our lives 
through the constant contact over the years. The 
Davies brothers from England, Harold and Phil-~ 
lip, were nearby neighbors both being most 
pleasant and gentlemanly whenever they stopped 
inon their way to or from Carlea, They remained 
friends of the family until their recent deaths. 

‘The Forest Waldo family were also good neigh 
bors along with Adrian Van Luttervelt, a bach- 
lor from Holland whose constant companion 
was a beautiful Collie dog. Many of the forego- 
ing families moved on and although we have had 
little or no contact with some of them for many 
years, just the mention of their names bring back 
‘many fond memories. 

The Two River Bible Institute was built close 
to our farm and we became acquainted with 
many of the people who attended there. We at- 
tended services there and the younger members 
of the family were invited to their summer Bible 
camp activities each year. 

1n1939, the war in Europe began and little did 
we know just how much it would change our 
lives. Our oldest brother Jack, was the first to 
join the armed forces in 1940, leaving Allan and 
Roger to carry on with the farm. Jack was to 
serve overseas in the Army until the war ended. 
Allan was the next to join the Army and he in 
turn was followed by Roger who joined the Navy 
having had some experience poling a raft around 
the family slough. All three served overseas and 
took part in the invasion of Europe. 

In 1943, our mother married Robert Hall a 
bachelor and resident of Silver Stream and the 
remaining family moved to Nipawin where Isobel 
and Lorna attended high school. Our mother, 
was enjoying her new lifestyle, however her worst 
fear came to pass with the tragic news that Allan 
had been Killed in action in Germany on March 5, 
1945. He was 21 years of age. He now rests in the 
Canadian Forces Cemetery at Groesbeck, Hol- 
land. Jack and Roger returned after the war, with 
Jack purchasing land in the Silver Stream District 
and once again taking up farming. Roger even- 
tually went to work for the mining company at 





Ba cs 
Marjorie Hall (nee Gee) in her latter years with daughters 
Lorna (lft) and Isobel right) 





Flin Flon, Man. where he married and began 
raising a family 

In 1948, our mother was once again widowed 
with the sudden passing of Robert Hall and Jack 
again became father/brother to those of us still at 
home. Isobel and Lorna were young ladies by this 
time and were working in Nipawin. Isobel even 
tually moved to Flin Flon and became Mrs. 
James Lambkin. Lorna married Russel Bushfield 
and they made their home in Nipawin. Ed went to 
Flin Flon and worked there for several years 
before becoming a member of the Royal Cana 
dian Mounted Police. Roger left Flin Flon and 
went into business at The Pas, Man. Jack con- 
tinued to farm in the Silver Stream area and also 
cared for our mother until her death in February, 
1975. She was 77 years of age and remained active 
in her church auxiliary until her passing. Her 
many sacrifices throughout her life are known 
and remembered by all of us. In January, 1976, 
Jack Spillett passed away from a terminal illness 
and he was fittingly laid to rest near our mother 
at Mabel Hill Cemetery in Nipawin. 

Roger and his wife Norma still live in The Pas 
where Roger has become a successful busi- 
nessman. They have three children and eight 





grandchildren. Isobel lives and works in 





Nipawin, has one son and is a grandmother twice 
over. Lorna and her husband also live in Nipawin 
where they raised three children and at last count 
had four grandchildren. Ed is still in the RCMP 
and lives at Misson, B.C. in the Fraser Valley 
near Vancouver. He and his wife have one 
daughter. 


SUSIE GERRISH 
submitted by Mrs. Herb Gerrish 

Susie was born in Melfort, Sask. on Sept. 24, 
1909. She was the eldest daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Herbert Gerrish. She received her schooling 
at Vaughan School and Melfort High school. 
After graduating she attended Moose Jaw Nor- 
mal. 

Susie taught at Waterfield from 1931 to 1934, 
She also taught at Thaxted, Carrot River, Moose 
Range and the last four years she taught the 
primary rooms at Codette School. 

Susie was an active leader of Farm Girls’ 





Susie Gerrish, 1931 





Camp at Melfort summer fairs. She organized 
CGIT groups wherever she taught. | 
From 1943 to 1946, Susie spent her holidays in 
Victoria, B.C. where she took summer school 
courses each year. She had just completed her 
summer school at the University of British | 

Columbia and was visiting her sister Violet in 
Victoria, when she was suddenly taken ill. She 
died within a week on Aug. 19, 1946. 

Susie had two brothers, Herbert L. and 
Emnest C. Gerrish of Melfort. 





GEORGE AND ARLENE 
(HARROWER) GIBSON 

My mother took me to school with a horse 
and buggy for about three years. Then my Dad’s 
brother Bill and Bill Oliver took us to school with 
a model A Ford Truck. I joined Farm Girls in 
about 1943 or 1945 for three years. We went to 
Silver Stream Fair, Melfort Exhibition and 
Regina Exhibition for about three years winning. 
a couple of first prizes. I attended Manlius 
School until 1950 at which time Vernon and I 
went to Tisdale Composite High School for three 
years. We boarded at Mrs. Mulhollands place. 

I worked at Alex and Exillia Koroll’s, Tink 
Coulter’s and at Zoerb’s Bakery in Tisdale. 1 
stood up with Alex and Helen Rospad when they 
were married in the spring of 1953. I had diphthe- 
ria in that summer. I became engaged to George 
Gibson in December. I did some curling from 
1950 to 1955. I had my eye operation in the spring 
of 1948. Mom had a nose operation the same 
time. Grandpa Harrower passed away in Febru- | 
ary of that year. He had lived with us for six or 
eight years, 

George and I were married July 19, 1955 and 
moved to Watrous where he was employed. } 
George’s parents and youngest brother came out 
to the wedding with Mr. Gibson’s sister and two 
of her boys. 

Fred was born August, 1957 at Watrous 
Union Hospital. In November of the same year 
we celebrated Mom and Dad’s 25 wedding anni- 
versary. In April of 1958 we moved to Ontario. 
Brian was born there in October, 1959. 

We moved back to Nipawin in December, 
1960 and George worked for the Case Garage 
from May of 1961 until 1963. In June we moved to 
Regina. Carl was born in July, 1963 at Pasqua 
Hospital, Angie in December, 1965 and Joan in 
December, 1967. On June 10, George took very 
sick and was off work till the end of that year, 































Gibsons family. L to R: Fred, Brian, Karen, Joan, Angela 
holding Danny, Cari, Lance Knittlo holding’ Christopher 
Front Shawn Vallerie, Michelle and Sherry. 





George and Arlene Gibson. 


when he went back to White Trucks two hours a 
day, working until 1969. Shawn was born 
November, 1975. He is presently in Grade V at 
Connaught School in Regina. 

In 1976 Fred graduated from grade XII, 
started work at CN in Regina in May and married 
Karen Allen July 10.‘They have three children, 
Sherry Jean born October, 1975, Michelle Febru- 
ary, 1978 and Vallerie Marie June, 1979. 


Brian finished school in 1975 and drove a 
cement truck for W. Cart in Regina. He worked 
at the North Esso Car Wash, then drove a porta 
ble truck wash, washing Semis at Regina White 
Trucks, then worked at CN. He stayed nine years 
in Regina before transferring to Simington in 
Winnipeg in September 1986, where he is doing 
well. 

Carl finished his grade XII in 1983. While 
working at Consumers, he put himself through a 
four year course in Computer Engineering in two 
years and graduated May, 1986. In the meantime 
he worked two summers on CN and then trans- 
ferred to Simington in Winnipeg. 

Angie quit school in 1982 and married Ray- 
mond Lance Knittel October, 1983. Christopher 
James was born in September, Daniel George 
May, 1984 and Beverley Mellisa November, 1986. 
Angela completed het Grade X in November, 
1986. 

Joan finished her grade XII in 1985. She got a 
job with V.C.S. marketing, where she is still 
‘employed and doing well. 

George has been semi-retired since March 
1980. In July of 1979 1 took employment at Sears 
Cafeteria later transferring to Centennial Mall, 
where I am presently employed and enjoying it 
very much, 

George’s father passed away in January, 
1982. 


THE GILBERT FAMILY 
submitted by Kathy (Gilbert) Cameron 

Bill and Irene Gilbert, along with two chil- 
dren, Bob, 12 years old and Fern, nine years old, 
came to the Armley District from their home in 
Yorkton, Sask. in August 1959. 

Dad was transferred to Armley to be the agent 
for the Sask. Wheat Pool. Irene was expecting 
their third child, Kathy who was born in October 
that same year. In April 1962, their son Craig was 
born. Both children were born in the Tisdale 
Hospital. Bob and Fern attended Ridgedale 
School, 

‘The family lived in a small, two bedroom 
house just north of the Armley Hotel. They had 
no running water. The water which had to be 
carried from the railroad station, was hauled in 
once a week, 

I often heard Mom and Dad describe their 
friendships and good times they had while in 
Ammley. They attended many dances, house par- 
ties and were active curlers within the surround- 
ing area. 





















LLt0R rene holding Kathy, Fern, Bob and Bill Gilbertin 1959. 


Dad was transferred March 30 and the family 
moved to Hudson Bay in the summer of 1963. 


Mom and Dad now reside in Bonnyville, 
Alta. Dad is employed as a maintenance service 
worker for the Government of Alberta. Mom is a 
housewife and part-time matron for the RCMP 
in Bonnyville. Bob resides and works in Bon- 
nyville and has two girls and a boy. Fern and her 
husband, Cpl. Ken Webb, reside in Swift Current 
and have two boys. Kathy lives and works in 





Bonnyville and has a boy and a girl. Craig and 
Neil, who was born in Nipawin in April, 196, 
also live and work in Bonnyville. 





MIKE GILLEN 
as told by a neighbor 

Mike Gillen was an Irishman. He was not here 
for many years. He lived across from Hertha 
MeCorriston for a while. The SE 24-48-15 W2 
was in his name in 1929. One winter he went up 
north and came back with a caribou skin coat. He 
used to live in the Armley Hotel during the 
winter. His sister came from Ottawa one winter 
and stayed one week in the hotel to visit with him. 


LILLIAN (BREADNER) GINGRICH 

I, Lillian June Breadner, only daughter of 
Elgin and Margaret Breadner was born on the 
family farm June 21, 1938, 

My three brothers, Harold, Howard, Earl 
and [all attended Armley School, driving a horse 
for many of the years. This infamous horse gave 
me many a scare for she was afraid of cars and 
frequently ran away when confronted by an auto. 
Farm Girls, music lessons at Ridgedale and Leac- 
ross, and one year of C.G.I.T. were my extra~ 
curricular activities. At age 10, I started playing 
piano for the local United Church which was held 
each week in the hall. Since I was only able to 
manage the easy hymns, there were many repeti~ 
tions, but the ministers and people of the con- 
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Cam and Lillian Gingrich and family 




















gregation were too polite to complain so I 
persevered. 

Inorder to obtain my high school education, 1 
lived in Tisdale for four years, three with my 
grandfather, John Breadner, and one with Joe 
and Joyce Smith, graduating in 1956. Sports and 
other school activities occupied my spare time, as 
well as a Junior Choir and playing the organ for 
the United Church evening services. 

Saskatoon Teacher’s College was my next 
step, then on to a teaching position at Lanigan, 
Sask. While working at Lanigan, I was hired as a 
piano player for a Guernsey based orchestra, 
with the outcome that as well as playing for 
dances, on July 4, 1959, T married the leader of 
the band, Cameron Gingrich, in the Tisdale 
United Church, 

Cam and I lived on his family farm near 
Guernsey until 1966, when the Alwinsal Potash 
Mining Company bought our land. After much 
searching for a new home, we found a farm at 
Simpson, Sask., where we still live with our fam~ 
ily, Don born in 1960, Jeff in 1961, Joel in 1965, 
Sandra in 1967 and Benjamin in 1977. Don and 
Jeff are farming with Cam at the present time, 
Joel and Sandra are attending University in 
Saskatoon and Benny is in elementary school in 
Simpson, 





ALBA SARAH JANE (McINTYRE) 
GLEDDIE 

My name is Alba Sarah Jane (Mclntyre) 
Gleddie, the second oldest child in a family of 
seven children born to Owen and Greta MeIn- 
tyre, My parents are native Canadians, my father 
is of Scotch descent and my mother of Dutch and 
Irish descent. My father passed away in Kelowna, 
B.C. in 1965 at the age of 57. My mother lives in 
the Mayfair Nursing Home in Calgary, Alta. She 
is 93 years of age. 

Iwas born in 1915 in the West Guilford Dis- 
trict of Haliburton County of Ontario, In 1943 I 
married Joe Gleddie, a geologist. We have three 
children; Darrel, born in 1945, twins Linda and 
Lawrence (now deceased) born in 1947, We have 
made our home in Calgary, Alta. for 44 years. 
We are members of the First Church of the 
Christian and Missionary Alliance. Darrel grad~ 
uated with a Bachelor of Science Degree from the 
University of Calgary. He and his wife Judy now 
live in San Jose, California, USA. Darrel is a 
programmer with I.B.M. (International Business 
Machines) Judy has a degree in teaching from the 








University of Calgary. She teaches music in her 
home in San Jose. Linda completed her senior 
matriculation in Calgary and took a sectretarial 
course. She does secretarial work at a Baptist 
church near her home. She is married to Arne 
Andreasen. They have two girls, Krista, aged 13 
and Kelly Il. Arne graduated with a Bachelor of 
Science Degree in'Engineering from the Univer- 
sity of Alberta in Edmonton. Arne works for the 
City of Calgary. 

It was truly a great shock and a traumatic 
experience for each of us when Lawrence was 
suddenly struck down by a speeding motor car 
while he was riding on the rear of a motor scooter 
in a school zone located one block from our 
house in the Briar Hill District. He was 16 years 
old, well liked by his school mates and teachers, 
very active in sports and he had a pleasing per 
sonality. It seems ironic that he should meet with 
this fatal accident in the school zone where sev- 
eral years earlier he had been active in the Briar 
Hill Safety Patrol sponsored by the Alberta 
Motor Association. 

My husband, Joe, worked for Imperial Oil 
Ltd. for 30 years. Continuing for several years 
and during the summer months, he did geological 
survey work in the field for Imperial Oil Ltd. in 
various parts of Alberta and British Columbia. 
After Darrel was born we spent two summers 
together in the Peace River Country (Alberta). 
Following the arrival of the twins, I remained at 
home. My sister, Beryl, was living with us and I 
really appreciated her help with the children at 
this time. After completing this field work, Joe 
became a staff geologist and remained in Calgary 
the year round. In 1971 he left Imperial Oil and 
became self-employed. 

About seven years before I was born, my dad 
came west to Saskatchewan to file a claim on a 
homestead three miles southwest of Armley. In 
order to obtain a deed to the property he was 
required to clear IS acres. He erected a one-room 
shack on the bank of a creek. This provided 
water for the household and animal use. By 
working for neighbors he was able to earn 
enough money to purchase lumber with which he 
intended to build a house. This lumber was stored 
in a small barn located on the homestead prop- 
erty. 

My Dad returned to Ontario and married my 
mother. Work was difficult to obtain and wages 
were low. After four years my parents decided to 
come west to Saskatchewan with older brother 
LeRoy and myself. I was then three months old. 























‘Judy, Darrel, Joe, Alba (seated) Gleddie, Ame, Linda, Kelly 
‘and Krlsta Andreasen, 


On their arrival at the homestead site, my Dad 
found that the lumber in the barn had been 
stolen. This proved to be a real setback. My 
parents had no other choice but to live in the 
shack. My sister, Muriel, was born here in 1917. 
The shack afforded small quarters for a family of 
five! Eventually we moved into a new two story 
house built of logs. 

At this time we had wood burning stoves. 
Every winter Dad made a trip into the bush and 
brought home years’ supply of logs. A neighbor 
had a power saw and came to cut up the logs for 
firewood. As we grew older each of us was 
assigned the chore of filling up the wood box in 
the house. It was not until later years that we 
burned coal. 

Our first post office was in Armley as this was 
the nearest town. Armley had one grocery store. 
My parents would make a trip to town in the fall 
for their yearly supply of groceries such as flour, 
sugar and small items like hand soap. Asa special 
treat for the children, my Dad would buy a small 
amount of candy. 

We all worked very hard on the farm and for 
this we were rewarded with the bare necessities of 
life. Most of our food consisted of home grown 
vegetables, meat and wild fruit picked by hand. 
Selected items were stored in the cool cellar under 
the house. These items included butter, eggs, 
canned fruit, jams and jellies. The milk and 
cream were kept in an ice well. In the fall my 
Dad’s brother, who lived in West Summerland, 
B.C., would send us two boxes of pears and some 
apples. What a treat this was! Mother canned as 
much of this fruit as possible. Also in the fall my 











Dad would butcher a pig and a beef. To insure a 
meat supply for the remaining months of the 
year, my parents would preserve some meat in a 
brine solution and some would be preserved by 
smoking in a smoke house. 

By performing daily farm chores and house- 
hold duties in which we all had to share, we 
earned many practical lessons which were useful 
in later years, Above all we learned to love and 
co-operate with one another. We learned to 
honour and respect our parents. It may be diffi- 
cult for the modern jet set of 1985 to conceive 
how primitive our lives were in those days. We 
had no telephones, no new daily newspapers and 
no television; but we did have outdoor plumbing 
and in winter, a path through the snow! We had 
no electric lights and used coal oil lamps with 
which to see to do our homework during the long 
winter evenings. For many years my mother had 
only a scrub board to use while washing our 
clothes. Our parents were true pioneers! We owe 
them much for their dedication to the family 
living and their willingness to lead sacrificial 
lives. 

We learned to improvise and make our own 
toys and games. The boys made stilts and we all 
took our turns walking around with them. They 
also made sling shots from which they derived 
much pleasure. My older brother, LeRoy, was 
the only one with skates of his own. The skates 
were fastened to the soles of his boots with screws 
and clamps. We all pitched in to clear off snow 
from the ice in the nearby creek. LeRoy’s boots 
were too large for us at the time so he was the 
only one who learned to skate. 

attended Manlius School where I completed 
grade VIII. It was two and a half miles away so 
we took our lunches. We travelled by horse and 
cart in the summer and by horse and toboggan in 
the winter. For these years my teachers included 
Miss Evans and Mr. and Mrs. Ivan Hollingshead. 
Mrs. Hollingshead was my second cousin. One 
teacher sometimes taught as many as 60 pupils 
‘comprising grades I to VIII inclusive. In addition 
the teacher was expected to supervise outside 
sport activities as well 

The Christmas programs were practiced in 
Manlius School and the final program took place 
in the Armley town hall. The men in the district 
took turns as Santa Claus. Following the pro 
gram Santa would personally give each child @ 
present. Dad was Santa one year. On this occa- 
sion after we had arrived home, I told my parents 
that Santa’s hands looked like Dad’s hands. 























In the winter, temperatures would reach lows 
of minus 40 degrees fahrenheit. I remember snow 
drifts covering the fence posts. The usual roads 
were blocked with snow and the route to school 
led through open farm lands. When we com- 
pleted our chores we played on the snow drifts. 
We made igloos and forts. We had snowball 
fights. The windows in our house were intricately 
designed with frost which in our imagination 
seemed to resemble snowflakes, a dense forest 
and paths through the country side. 





In my early teens I assisted in the homes of 
various neighboring families in the community. 
For this I was rewarded at the rate of $10 per 
month. I purchased an old fashioned pedal organ 
for $10. A music teacher in Armley gave me 10 
lessons. This enabled me to play for meetings 
which were held in our home. The services were 
conducted by Mr. Ashdown, who was a lay min 
ister of Baptist persuasion and a neighboring 
farmer in the district. Later when the Christian 
and Missionary Alliance came into the region we 
attended their meetings held in Ridgedale, Sask. 
I completed a three year course at the Two 
Rivers Bible Institute in 1937. This school was 
later moved to Nipawin and is now known as the 
Nipawin Bible Institute. My tuition and school 
fees were paid by anonymous donors. I learned 
later that my most kind and generous benefactors 
were Mr. and Mrs. Salisbury who were pros~ 
perous farmers at New Osgoode, Sask. Follow- 
ing this training I spent three years in Moose Jaw, 
Sask. where I assisted in Sunday School Work 
and performed deaconess duties associated with 
the Christian and Missionary Alliance. Subse- 
quently, Neoma Snider from Carlea, Sask., and 
myself were led to do similar work at Tilley, 
Rolling Hills and Patricia, Alta. I remained at 
Tilley for about one year before I was married. 





DUNCAN GOLLAN 
as told by Grace Baber 
Duncan (Dunc) Gollan was born in Scotland 
in 1882. He came to Canada as a young man. In 
1915 he homesteaded the SE 23-48-14 W2. He 
sent money back to Scotland, to his sister Jessie 
Harper, so she and her two sons, Alex and Ray, 
could come to Canada. They joined him on the 
farm. Dunc farmed until around 1949 or 1950 
when his nephews Alex and Ray took over the 
farm, He lived on the farm until his death in 1960. 
He is buried in Woodlawn Cemetery, Nipawin. 








JOHN GOODFELLOW 
submitted by Jessie Lanbsdown 

John Goodfellow and his wife Elizabeth 
McPhail (a step-sister to Hugh McPhail) and 
their nine year old son Earl came from Wooler, 
Ont. to old Ridgedale in 1907. Their son Charles 
had taken a homestead there and had written, 
there was land open to homestead, 

John homesteaded the NE 34-47-15-W? in 
the Armley District. John died June 8, 1918 at the 
age of 58 and it wasn’t until after his death that 
Lizzie and Charlie moved over to the above 
quarter. 

Elizabeth died on October 28, 1928 at the age 
of 65. Both Mr. and Mrs. Goodfellow are buried 
in the old Ridgedale Cemetery. There wasn’t 
room to bury Elizabeth beside her husband, she 
was buried at the foot and to one side of her 
husband, 


CHARLIE GOODFELLOW 
submitted by Ethel Goodfellow 

Charlie lived on a homestead southwest of 
Ridgedale. He sold this land to Frank Carr and 
moved to the Armley District in 1923. His mother 
moved with him, his Father having died on June 
8, 1918. The homestead was the NE 34-47-15- 
W2. He moved a frame house which was on the 
farm to the east of the land and built a barn for 
the stock. Water was a problem and he dug a well 
by aslough and had a trench dug, which he filled 
with gravel to siphon the water through. This was 
very good drinking water. In the winter he built a 
snow melter outside; it was a large tin trough 
which he built a fire under and kept continually 
filling with snow to melt. This supplied water to 
the horses. Snow was also melted in the house for 
drinking and cooking. A few years later he built a 
dugout. 

In the summer of 1924 his horses took sick and 
three died. Charlie’s horses were his pride and joy 
so needless to say this was a great loss. 

The winter of 1923 and 1924 he went on the 
freight haul with Frank Carr. They hauled fish by 
team and sleigh from Big River. There would be 
as many as 12 teams and sleighs travelling 
together. It was very cold and miserable work. 
They made themselves feather sleeping bags and 
would have to sleep outside if there was no shel- 
ter. The roads were bad and they had to cross the 
lakes. Many times there were great cracks in the 
ice. They would unhitch the horses, have them 
jump the cracks, then have a long chain that they 














hitched to the sleigh to draw it across. The eating 
places were not too great. 

He broke the land on his quarter and farmed. 
After his mother’s death Oct. Il, 1928, he rented 
his land to Bill Whitley for two years. During 
these two years he travelled btween Armley and 
Megan. He had homesteaded a quarter of land in 
the Megan District, SE 18-47-10-W2. He cleared 
the land and built a frame house and barn to 
prove up his homestead. In 1945 he sold the 
Armley quarter to Ed Wilson Sr. and made his 
permanent home in Megan. Due to ill health he 
moved to Arborfield in the fall of 1949. He died 
Feb. 26, 1950. He is buried in the Old Ridgedale 
‘Cemetery beside his mother and father. 


EARL GOODFELLOW 
submitted by Ethel Goodfellow 

Earl came to Saskatchewan from Ontario in 
1907. He was nine years old. They settled on his 
brother Charlie's farm at what is now called 
Ridgedale. His dad and Charlie had to go away to 
work all winter. Often times, they would run out 
of coal-oil for the lamps and have to sit the long 
evenings in the dark. 

He had four miles to walk to school. In the 
winter it was so cold and snowy, and in the 
summers the bears were so thick that all seasons 
were a problem. 

‘At this time there was no Nipawin. It was 
called Ravine Bank, and when people went to 
shop they had to go to Tisdale. The Goodfellow’s 
place was half-way and every day people stopped 
to feed their horses and have a meal. Earl’s 
mother was such a good natured person, she 
never refused anyone a meal, or her generous 
hospitality. However, this was very tiring, time 
consuming and costly. Many times when she 
would like to go berry picking or do numerous 
personal duties, it was impossible. 

Earl had a dog, when he was quite young. 
While out in the field he’d drop his gloves, and 
then turn to the dog and say, “Where's my 
gloves?”” The dog would race back and get them 
and bring them to him. He’d tell him to get up on 
the chair, and then he’d put glasses on him and 
hold a paper in front of him. The dog would bark 
and grow] and appear to be reading. He'd put a 
pipe in his mouth, and when Earl lit a match and 
put it in, he would growl and complain, but 
‘would still continue to hold the pipe in his mouth. 

‘When World War I broke out Earl joined up, 
and was sent overseas. He was wounded twice. 
The first time he was in hospital a few months 














and then sent back to the front lines. The second 
time, he was wounded in the instep and spent a 
Jong time in hospital. After many operations, his 
leg was amputated six inches below the knee. He 
returned home in 1915, and in 1920 married Ethel 
McColl from Gladstone, Man. She came to make 
her home in Saskatchewan. We lived in 
Ridgedale, then moved to the Goodfellow farm 
(NE 34-47-15-W2) near Armley for a few years, 
but finally decided to move east as return soldiers 
could get a homestead and a soldier’s grant. We 
thought it would be a good idea to homestead. At 
this time we had three small children. Donald, 
our oldest, born in 1922, Nina in 1924, our you 
‘gest, Margaret (Bessie), in 1926. 

Earl and I moved to the Megan district in 
1928. I thought it was an awfully wild country, 
and that it was quite lonely. There were mostly 
bachelors in this area when we came. The people 
soon became very friendly and helpful to the new 
settlers and helped them get over their loneliness. 
Ethel said “They helped us build a barn for our 
horses, and when a fire came and burnt it down, 
they went into the bush and helped to cut logs for 
anew one, and then again helped build it.”” 

It was hard work clearing the land as most of 
it was done with an axe. Their first crop was six 
acres of oats and went 60 bushels per acre. Earl 
proved up the homestead. Some years later, he 
built a house on the soldier's grant and moved 
there, as there was a river running through that 
quarter, and in Megan water was really a prob- 
Tem. 

Earl and I especially enjoyed the dances 
which were held in our home, until everyone got 
together and built a log hall for dances and 
parties which made it even nicer. Earl and I 
supplied the music, with Earl playing the violin, 
and I accompanying on the guitar or piano. In 
the fall, we would go to the Ridgedale area, 
where Earl worked on a threshing machine to 
earn money for the winter on the homestead, NE 
23-47-11-W2 

I feel that our greatest accomplishment was 
the clearing of the homestead and growing grain. 
Earl was always good natured and could see the 
funny side of things. 

Earl died in 1951. 1 now live in Arborfield 
among my friends although I spend a consider 
able amount of time away visiting friends and 
relatives. 

Our children are: 

Donald: married Bernice Trueman of Arbor- 
field in November of 1942. They moved to Flin 














Flon, Man, and have five children, Donna, Jim, 
Betty, Joanne and Beverly. Bernice was deceased 
in 1974 and Donald is now remarried to Della 
Lacombe. 

Nina: Married Bert Walton in October 1946 
and lived in Arborfield. They had three children, 
Herbert, Hilda and Marlene. Bert died in 1959, 
leaving Nina with three small children, Nina 
married Donald Vineyard of Arborfield in 1964 
and they have one son, Dean. 

Bessie: married William Fowlie of Arborfield 
in June of 1952. They live at Prince George, B.C. 








DARLENE (NICKLEN) GOODWIN 

Darlene is the youngest daughter of Sturdee 
and Frances Nicklen of Armley. She graduated 
from Tisdale Composite School in 1967 and then 
went on to a School of Nursing in Saskatoon 
where she received her R.N. In 1983, she gradu- 
ated from the University of Lethbridge with a 
Bachelor of Science in Nursing. Her career has 
allowed her to work in Regina, Saskatoon, Win- 
nipeg, and Lethbridge in tlie field of Pediatrics 
and Obstetrics. 

She married Russ Goodwin, son of Des and 








Russ and Darlene Goodwin, Ryan, Tanya, 1986. 








Dorothy Goodwin of Sylvania, in 1970. Their 
first child, Ryan, was born in 1979 in Saskatoon, 
A daughter, Tanya, was born in 1983 in 
Lethbridge. They are currently living in 
Lethbridge where Russ works for Shell Canada 
as a Marketing Representative and Darlene 
works at the hospital in the field of Obstetrics. 


GRANDY FAMILY 

I, John Richard Grandy was born on April 
22, 1914, on NW 9-48-15 W2. Mrs. Ramsden was 
the midwife and Dr. Kitely the doctor. I have 
been told it was a lovely spring day with the snow 
nearly gone and the roads in bad shape. Mr. Sam 
Porter, who went for the doctor, used to joke 
with me about how bad the roads were. 

My father, Richard Henry (Harry) Grandy, 
was born Jan. 17, 1870, in Cavan, Ont. on Dec. 
29, 1889, he graduated with honors from the 
Ontario Business College, Belleville, Ont. He 
held a Second Grade Teacher’s Certificate, State 
of North Dakota, dated March 8, 1895 and also a 
Teacher's Third Class Certificate, North-West 
Territories, dated at Regina July 29, 1896. He 
was, if not the first, one of the first teachers at 

















Back L to R: Jack and Elleen, Front: Mr. and Mes. J. R. 
Grandy. 





Boscurvis S.D. No. 78. As to the country of 
origin, if you go back far enough, I guess it would 
be Ireland since I believe my great-great-grand- 
father, Samuel Grandy was born 1777 in County 
Wicklow, Ireland. However my mother always 
said our ancestors only lived in Ireland for 300 
years or $0, coming from England before that. 

A part of growing up, he seemed to remember 
‘was one summer he and his older brother, John 
S., spent with their grandfather at Indian Point 
on Skugog Lake. A set number of rows of 
potatoes had to be hoed or hilled each day, then if 
the weather was right, Grandpa would take them 
fishing. 

Another thing remembered from that sum- 
mer was a muzzle-loading horse pistol in which, 
instead of having a cylinder turn, the barrels were 
made to turn. This made it very cumbersome, but 
in spite of the weight, they used it with black 
powder and field peas to shoot squirrels. 

He came west to Oxbow area in 1888 and 
homesteaded NE 2-1-2 W2. On leaving Ontari 
he was given a revolver for protection against the 
Indians, which was of course unnecessary. It was 
a 32 Caliber, rim fire, with about a three inch 
barrel and would probably be as dangerous for 
the person firing it as for the person fired at. He 
later moved into Oxbow, and with partner 
Robertson, ran a Machinery and Harness busi- 
ness, In 1908 he became Mayor of Oxbow for a 
two year term and on Oct. 14, 1908 was united in 
mariage to Margery E. Swain of Lindsay, Ont. 
by Rev. Seller in the Methodist Church in Car- 
man, Man. She was born in Valentia, Ont. on 
Nov. 19, 1873. She received her Junior and Senior 
Matriculation in Lindsay and went to Business 
College in Belleville. In the fall of 1909 he and 
‘Mrs. Grandy took out South African Scrip, filing 
on Sec. 9-48-15 W2 in the Riverstone District and 
in 1910 moved north to the hardship of home- 
steading. 

The first homestead shack was built at the 
dividing line between the two pieces of land, so 
that Dad did homestead duties, on the one in the 
winter, then they moved into the shanty (a shack 
built with only one ply of boards) so that Mother 
could do homestead duties on the other in the 
summer months. This practice was fairly com- 
mon 

It was reasonably good according to the stan- 
dards of the times, being made of shiplap, with 
tarpaper on the studing to stop the wind and 
roofed with heavy roofing paper. Of course, 
there was no chimney, simply a roof jack made of 

















tin through which the stove pipe protruded. This 
left an ever present danger of fire since, if the 
pipes got on fire the roof jack got very hot and 
the roof was in danger of burning. Our only fuel 
was wood, dry poplar split for the cook stove, 
with some round green poplar blocks used to 
hold fire over night in the heater during the 
winter. This green wood had a tendency to form 
creosote in the pipes and increase the fire hazard. 
At least there was no shortage, trees were all 
around ws. 

Since a creek ran through the corner of the 
NW quarter, water was not too big a problem. It 
was hauled on the “stone boat” in barrels, also 
some rain water was caught off the roof. Water 
pollution and acid rain hadn't been heard of. 
Groceries and mail were a different matter, com- 
ing first from Tisdale some 25 miles away. Later 
we got our mail at Spooner, six or seven miles 
distant and soon, about 1911 or 12, a store was 
started by Geo. Pearson on the SE 448-15 W2, 
where Waleckes used to live and where Kevin 
Whenham lives now. It was later sold to H. 
Saunders who moved into Ridgedale when it was 
bu 1921, The Post Office was called 
Riverstone and our mail and groceries were now 
only about three miles away by road or about two 
by a path through the bush. Of course there was 
no electricity and for us, light was by coal oil 
lamp and lantern, One tried never to run out of 
coal oil, but I remember one time we did. Dad 
took the small can and started out through the 
bush to get some, having first made a potato 
lamp. For this you take a fairly large potato, cut 
off one end for a level base, then hollow out the 
other end to make a container for tallow or any 
kind of grease you might have on hand. Then 
with a piece of cloth for a wick, you did have a 
light, smelly and smokey though it might be, 
something after the fashion of an Eskimo lamp, I 
suppose. I remember telling my children about it 
after we had electricity and they had to have one 
for the play house. I made it although I was a 
litte afraid they'd burn down the play house and 
our house with it. 

In all the homesteading days, with “King 
Georges’ beef”? (Moose, Deer and Elk) all 
around, my Dad never owned a rifle. He did 
however have an old double barrelled 10 gauge 
shot gun with which he shot partridges and some- 
times prairie chickens. Shells were too expensive 
to shoot just one partridge, so he would work 
around a tree until he had two lined up before he 
would shoot, 



































On July 14, 1940 I was married to A. Verona 
Sandgren, who was born Nov. 27, 1913 on SE 
6-47-16 W2, mid-wife Mrs. Garinger and Dr. 
Brigham the doctor. She received her public 
school at Edenbridge School and her high school 
at Ridgedale after they moved here in 1927, also 
took a business course at Paragon College, 
Regina, Sask. 

1 received between $70 and $75 per month, I 
believe $72.60, but could buy 15¢ worth of ham- 
burger at the Butcher Shop and it would make all 
we could eat for dinner with a few patties left 
over for supper. I was appointed Postmaster in 
1949 when my Dad retired and served until retire 
ment on Dec. 30, 1975. Our family having served 
the Ridgedale patrons for almost 54 years. 

Of interest for comparison with todays prices 
is a list of furniture in Mother’s handwriting, 
which I found with some of her papers. Itis dated 
March 10, 1908. I believe it to be authentic and 
was probably the furniture with which she started 
martied life: Bedroom set $15, Side board $8, 
Bureau $7, Chairs — 8 at 50¢ ($4), Bedstead $5, 
Round table $3, Lounge $2, Flour box $2, and 
Sewing machine $10. 

The first group gathering I remember going to 
aside from school activities, Christmas concerts, 
etc, was a blueberry picnic put on I believe by the 
“United Grain Growers”. Although not sure, we 
probably gathered at the Riverstone School, went 
amile west, then north for two or three, crossing 
two bridges, the last having to be repaired with 
poles before we could cross. This would likely be 
the fall of 1920 or "21. There was picnic lunch and 
races for the kids, with chocolate bars for prizes. 
John Hanna and I won in the wheelbarrow race, I 
being light was the wheel but they probably gave 
out bars win or lose. After we moved to Ridge 
dale, I joined in the usual team sports playing 
baseball and hockey and later fast ball with the 
Ridgedale teams and curling after the curling rink 
was built in 1928. 

My father passed away Aug. 29, 1953, my 
mother on March 21, 1955. My older sister, Bileen 
S.M, was born at Roland, Man. on Oct. 31, 1911. 
She attended school at Riverstone, public and 
high school in Ridgedale and Teachers College in 
Saskatoon, She was married to George Bently 
(Ben) Frazer on June 12, 1933 and died at 
Youbou, B.C. Aug. 22, 1946 from a form of 
multiple sclerosis. They had three children 

Margeret (Judy), born Dec. 31, 1933, married 
William W. Combie. They have six children, 
Wendie, Patricia, Gerald, Grant, Corinne and 























Todd. Iris, Feb. 20, 1935, married Roland E. 
Vahl. They have six children, Erwin, Randolf, 
Mardeana, Stuart, Cheryl and Roland. Gerald 
(Ben), July 16, 1936, married Beverley McIntyre. 
‘They had three children, Debbie, Mardon and 
Gregory. Beverley passed away and Gerald mar- 
ried Gloria who had sons Kelly and Douglas. 
John and Verona’s family, all born in St. 
‘Therese Hospital, Tisdale are: Caroline, June 1, 
194], married Lester P. Holoien. They have three 
children, Kelly, Leny and Bobbi Lynn. Adele, 
Dec. 2, 1944, married Ronald F. Kubling. Their 
children are Carmen, Clarice, Joanna and 
Jonathan. John (Rick), Jan. 9, 1946, married 
Myrna Elliott. They divorced and he married Jill 
Kellog. They have a son, John (Jackie). Ter- 
rance, Dec. 27, 1950, married Maureen ‘Mitchell’ 
Regal. They had a son, Christopher. They 
divorced and Maureen had custody of their son. 


HANNAH LOUISE GRANDY 

Hannah Louise Grandy was born in Victoria 
County, Ont, and received her education there. 
She came west to Oxbow, Sask. in the late 1880’s 
with her mother Hannah, her brother Harry and 
sisters, Polly and Edith. Brother John had come 
several years earlier and settled in Oxbow 

When Hannah had completed her Normal 
School training in Regina, she taught at the Bow 
‘School in 1892-93 and other schools in the south 
Oxbow area. 

Some time later she, her mother and brother 
Harry ventured northward and filed on home- 
steads at Ridgedale, Sask. Hannah filed on the 
Ev 10-48-15-W2 (S.A.V.H.) in April 1911 and 
got the patent May 1916. She had many tales to 
tell of her life in the north. Later, when she and 
her mother returned to Oxbow, they made their 
home together in the Boscurvis District. After her 
mother’s death she lived with her brother, John 
and his family, on his homestead. 

In 1938 they retired from the farm to a house 
which they built in Oxbow, and where she 
remained until her death in 1958. Interment was 
in the Oxbow Cemetery. 

She was truly a pioneer and helped to build a 
better community. She was a member of the first 
Boscurvis Methodist Church and also of the 
Ladies’ Aid. She never married. 





SAMUEL GRANT 
‘Samuel came from England but never home- 
steaded. He married the daughter of the first 








Mrs. William Perkin, Together they built the first 
store in the Waterfield District, in 1913-1914, They 
had two children, Phyllis and Morris. Then 
Sam’s wife died of tuberculosis. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bill Perkin came to look after 
the store and the children, and Sam went to war. 
He returned to his children and his store but later 
he left and Bill Perkin took over the store. 


Ait Green family. L to Rr: Mary, Roy, Ralph, Front: Amy 
holding Shirley, Alf holding twins, Donald and Alice, Alan. 
Inset: FR: Garry. L: Victor. 





AMY (MORGAN) GREEN 

‘Amy was born Sept. 23, 1905 in London, 
England to Charles and Florence Morgan. At the 
age of three years she came to Keys, Man. with 
her mother where they joined her father who had 
come to Canada before them. 

Amy started school at Keyes, Man. The older 
boys used to tell her that the gypsies would get her 
mom and dad, also her brothers and sisters, and 
take them away. One day she had to walk home 
after school and saw some gypsies by the road 
side. She walked way out in the field to get 
around them. She thought they might take her as 
she believed what the older boys told her. 

When she was about 13 years old, they moved 
to the Armley district. Being the eldest of the 
family she had to take an active part on the farm, 
fetching the cows and milking them, also feeding 
the pigs and helping with the garden. 

Ammy had three brothers; Walter, Charlie and 
Sidney, also four sisters; Doris, Evelyn and Edith 
(twins) and Clara. 

‘Amy attended the Manlius school at Armley. 
One spring there was a flash flood. One of the 
neighbors came to the school and told the chil- 
dren to go home. When they got to the creek the 
boat had broke loose so they had to use a wagon 





box to get the children across. When the water 
had gone down some, Amy remembers being 
pigeybacked across the water to get to school. 
The school was closed during the winter due to 
the weather. Amy enjoyed playing ball at school. 
For entertainment they had box socials and card 
parties. Sometimes they would roll up the carpet 
in different homes and dance. 

‘When they first came to Armley they lived ina 
log house until they were able to build a frame 
house. Sometimes Amy had to stay home from 
school to help with chores and look after her 
brothers and sisters. When they first came to 
Ammley their horses got sleeping sickness and 
died. Another time they had lost a horse so they 
asked if anyone had seen it. There was one seen at 
Ridgedale, they thought it was their horse but it 
wasn’t. They went to another place where a horse 
was seen, but it wasn’t theirs. When her mother 
went to look for a cow that was due to calve, 
there was the horse; it had died. 

She also remembers that someone had set a 
fire and it was coming along the creek where they 
lived. They were worried about that but it was 
put out before it got to them, 

‘Amy’s mother saw some smoke coming from 
the top of the stable. She hollerd fire! A neigh- 
bor, going along the road heard her and came to 
the rescue. They carried water from the slough 
and got the fire out. They found out it was 
Charlie playing with matches that had lit the fire. 
Meanwhile, Amy got a knife from the house and 
cut the rope to let the horse loose. Only part of 
the roof burned. 

When Amy quit school she went to work for 
different neighbors doing housework and look- 
ing after children. She got paid $15 to $20 a 
month plus room and board. 

‘Amy remembers when someone came to visit 
them or when Alfred came to see her, her brother 
Charlie and sister Doris used to hide under the 
bed. If they were outside, they would hide in the 
‘bush until the visitors left. 

In 1925 she married Alfred Roy Green and 
‘moved to the Moose Range area which is now the 
Carrot River, Sask. district. In the spring they 
moved to Tisdale where Alf worked. 

Their son Roy was born at Armley in 1927, 
Ralph in Tisdale in 1928, Mary in Nipawin in 
1930, Alan in Armley in 1934, Don and Alice 
(twins) in Carrot River in 1940, Shirley in Carrot 
River in 1942, Victor and Vivian (twins) in 1944 
and Garry in 1945 in Carrot River. 

Alfred passed away in 1947 and is buried in 























the cemetery at Carrot River. Amy was left to 
raise her family with the help of her oldest sons. 
Roy, still lives with her and is farming. Ralph, 
who passed away in 1975 is buried in the Carrot 
River cemetery also. 

Mary was married to Alvin Little. They had 
six children; Jim, Marj, Louise, Edward, Robert 
and Darlene. Alvin passed away and Mary later 
married Ernest Bittner. 

‘Alan is married to Muriel Smith. They have 
three children; Crystal, April and Trevor. They 
live on a farm at Carrot River. 

Donald is maried to Delorus Gullickson. 
They have two sons; Vernon and Evan. They live 
in Dawson Creek, B.C 

Alice is married to Jack Yurkowski. They 
have three children; Loren, Michelle and Kevin. 
They farm at Carrot River. 

Shirley is married to Roy Green. They have 
three daughters; Barb, Penny and Brenda. They 
live in Prince George, B.C 

Victor lives with his mother and brother at 
Carrot River. He farms with brothers, Roy and 
Alan, 

Vivian passed away when she was a few hours 
old and is buried in the Carrot River Cemetery. 

Garry is married to Claire Lamoureau. They 
have three children; Mare, Collette and Ginette. 

Amy's occupation is being a mother and 
grandmother. She had 10 children and has 20 
grandchildren and also six great-grandchildren 
as of June 1985. 

‘Amy celebrated her 80th birthday on Sept. 
23, 1985, She was honored at the Morgan family 
reunion which was held at Pasquia Park Aug. 2, 
Sand 4 1985. 

She was hospitalized in September and passed 
on quietly in Saskatoon, Sask. on Oct. 10, 1985. 


SAMUEL AND IDA GREEN 

We moved to Armley in September of 1953 
from Melfort, where I had been working for 
Northern Auto Parts. I took over as manager of 
the Co-op store in Armley and operated it. Earle 
Ready hired me at that time as he was secretary of 
the directors. There was a house attached to the 
store and that was one of the reasons I took the 
job. We were having difficulty in obtaining living 
accomodations in Melfort. 

It was a fine store, carried everything that a 
‘community needed and there was a lot of busi- 
ness done there. I used to cash grain cheques for 
the farming area, so was sort of a bank for 
customers coming into the store. We had two 











































‘Sam and Ida Green and family, 50th anniversary. 


children going to school, David and Marion. 
They used to bike to school in the summer and I 
used to drive them in the winter. They went to 
Manlius School which was out west of Armley 
three or four miles. Mrs, VanBlaricum was their 
teacher. 

The Hotel was going well with Alex Rospad 
operating it. There were two elevators, the Pool 
and Federal. They had a one sheet curling rink 
and I used to curl with Mr. and Mrs. Sturdee 
Nicklen and their boy which made up one rink. 
‘We had a lot of enjoyment in the winter time. 

Our youngest son, Lorne was born at Armley 
in November of that year. David grew up and 
came back to Armley and ran the Pool Elevator 
for awhile. In the fall of 1954 we left Armley and 
went back to Melfort to work for the Marshall 
Wells store there. 

‘We enjoyed our stay at Armley as it was a real 
fine community. We had a family of eight and 
they have all grown up and moved to different 
parts of Canada. We have recently celebrated our 
50th Wedding Anniversary. 


HERBERT AND IDA GREENO 
(GREENOUGH) 
submitted by Gladys and Roy Nicklen 

Ida was born at Avonport, N.S., June 21, 
1896, the oldest daughter of Charles and Emma 
Harvey. She came west with them, her brother 
Harry and younger sister Rachel, in 1909, at 
which time Charlie took up a homestead in the 
Waterfield District. 

Herbert William was born, one of a family of 
six children, to John and Ellen Greeno of Avon 














port. He had two brothers, Gilbert and Perce and 
three sisters, Rachel, Jessie and Stella, As a 
young man Herb and his brother Perce came to 
Saskatchewan about 1909. Perce returned to 
Nova Scotia but Herb homesteaded the NW 
4-48-14W2 in the Waterfield District in 1910 and 
received his patent in 1915. 

Ida married Herbert Greeno in 1914 and a 
daughter, Gladys Ellen (see Roy Nicklen history) 
was born to them the following year. May 20, 
1916 Herb joined the 188 Battalion at Tisdale, 
along with a number of other local boys from the 
districts of Silver Stream, Waterfield, Leacross, 
Armley and others. They were stationed at Camp 
Hughes (later named Shilo) for training. W! 
there, Ida and Gladys stayed with friends at 
nearby Portage La Prairie, Man. Later the 188th 
was moved to Aldershot, N.S. for embarkation. 
Ida, Gladys and unborn son Harold moved to 
Nova Scotia at that time and resided at Avon- 
port. Harold Herbert was born Feb. 19, 1917 at 
Herb’s parent’s home shortly after Herb’s arrival 
in Europe. Herb lost his life at the Battle of Ypre 
on Nov. 6, 1917 at age 28, never having seen his 
son except in pictures that Ida had sent to him. 

To Ida fell the responsibility of raising two 
small children on the meager widow’s pension 
awarded her by the War Department — the sum 
of $60 per month. Ida always found time to help 
others less fortunate than herself and put her life 
on the line helping those who became victims of 
the 1918-19 flu epidemic that took so many lives 
after the end of the First World War. 

In 1927, Ida in company with her mother, 
Mrs, Emma Harvey and her sister-in-law Stella 
(Greenough) Shay, came to Armley for the har- 
vest excursion. After spending the fall at Armley 
they all returned to Nova Scotia but Ida decided 
to return the following year to stay. In March, 
1928 Ida, Gladys and Harold moved to Armley 
and lived at the home of her father, Charles 
Harvey. Shortly after, Ida’s mother returned to 
her home to keep house for the family while Ida 
worked at the Armley Hotel and for some of the 
families that needed a housekeeper at various 
times. During this time Gladys and Harold 
attended Waterfield School after attending Man- 
lius School for a short time. After Charles’ death 
in December, 1929, Emma returned to Nova 
Scotia where she lived with her daughter, Rachel. 

1n1930 Ida took up a homestead and Soldiers’ 
Grant east of Carrot River and in 1936 moved to 
Carrot River to live on her land. Her daughter 
Gladys had married Roy Nicklen in the meantime 

















and Ida had three grandchildren, Eileen, Heather 
and Edward. Roy, Gladys and Ida all worked 
together on the farm and Ida used to cook for 
some of the sawmill owners during the winter 
months, She was chairman of the Bell Boy School 
Board until late fall of 1944. By this time her son, 
Harold, had married Esther Ducommun of Car- 
rot River and had enlisted in the Army in Regina. 
He was serving in Italy and Holland at the time 
that Ida decided to move to British Columbia in 
January, 1945. 

Ida worked in Vancouver for a lawyer and his 
family, and briefly, for a senator and his family. 
She cooked for a while for Russel Dickie Logging 
Company at Port McNeil. She made her home 
with her daughter Gladys and her family where 
she was known as ‘Nanny’ to many young people 
as well as her 13 grandchildren. She was very 
active in the Rebecah Lodge where she went 
through all the official positions such as Grand 
Mistress, etc. In spite of crippling arthritis she 
also became quite prominent in the True Blue 
Lodge of the Orange Order and travelled, by bus, 
between Vancouver and Coquitlam (appro- 
ximately 30 miles) two or three times a week. 

Ida passed away on Nov. 9, 1978 after a 
lengthy illness. The funeral service was con 
ducted in full Rebecah Lodge fashion, as she had 
requested, with interment at Forest Lawn 
Memorial Cemetery in Burnaby, B.C. 


RAYMOND GREGORY FAMILY 
Submitted by daughter, Lois Elaine 

My father, Raymond Pelton Gregory, was 
born in Trilby, Ohio. My mother, Ethel Alexina 
(Tetlock) was born in Maidstone, Sask. 

My parents lived in the Waterfield District 
from 1948 to 1953. During that time I, Lois, was 
born, June 8, 1949. My sister Margaret Ethel was 
born June 2, 1952. We were both born in St. 
Therese Hospital, Tisdale. 

Dad bought the Hubert Smith quarter in 1948. 
At first he had to take the cattle about one-half 
mile each day to the Leather River for water. He 
hauled water in barrels for the house. Later he 
had a dug-out made just east of the buildings. He 
dug a filter-well beside it. He cleared the whole 
quarter of bush and made larger fields. Our first 
crop on the breaking looked very good, probably 
50 bushels to the acre or more. However, the 
snow came early that year just before the man 
‘was to come in to straight-combine it. That was 
very bad set-back for us. 







































Raymond and Ethel Gregory, Margaret, Lorna, Lois, 1960. 


During those years, we were very close to the 

Herman Smith family. We all attended the 
Armley Gospel Hall. I stayed with “Auntie” 
Evelyn and “Uncle” Herman when my sister, 
Margaret was born. I thought Darryl, Audrey 
and Betty were wonderful big girls. I really 
looked up to them. Strange to say, I now rent a 
suite from Audrey and her husband, Sandy 
Smith. (Audrey's the girl who got married but 
didn’t change her last name!) 

My dad had six glass jar batteries and a Briggs 
4& Stratton engine to power an electric system that 
he used to provide our house with electrie lights. 
My mother also had a 32-volt washing machine 
and iron. 

Many times in the evenings, especially in the 
winter, I-temember sitting on the piano bench 
beside my mother while she played hymns and my 
dad accompanied her on his violin. I loved our 
“song times”? and always have, My sisters and I 
often get together even yet, to sing around that 
same piano. 

In 1953 we sold the farm to a widower, Mr. 
Denyer, from Regina. He had a daughter living in 
the Armley district so wanted to be near her. We 
moved back to Mervin where my Dad and Mom 
had lived when they were first married in Janu- 
ary, 1946. In 1957 we moved to Manitoba. My 
sister, Lorna Mae, was born in the Gladstone 
Hospital, Jan. 24, 1959. The three of us now live 
inthe Portage la Prairie area. 

My sister, Margaret, married Keith Ronald in 
February, 1972. He is a Chartered Accountant 
and has his own business in Portage. They have 
four daughters, Suzanne Il, Janice 9, Carmen 6 
and Candace 1. My sister Lorna married George 
Patton of Peterborough in June, 1980. George 
works for Vicon Industries in Portage. They have 











one daughter, Georgia Mae, three years old. I 
work for the Manitoba Research Council at the 
Canadian Food Products Development Centre 
here in Portage. 

My Dad passed away in February, 1971. Mom 
married again in July, 1976. Our step-father, 
Keith Esson of Peterborough, is appreciated by 
all of us as a very good ‘*Dad””, They live three 
miles from Portage just across the pond from 
Margaret and family. We had Christmas ’85 
together at Margaret's home. 


ROY AND VIVIAN GREVES 
submitted by Vivian 

We moved to Armley in the fall of 1954 from 
Congress, Sask. when Roy “bid in’” the job as 
CPR Agent. Our oldest son, Dale, was two years 
‘old. Our household furnishings were shipped by 
freight in a boxcar, which is unheard of now. One 
of the first people to knock on our door and offer 
help to unload our belongings was Alex Koroll. 

We enjoyed our winters at Armley. Curling 
on the one sheet of ice, playing ‘500’in the rink 
waiting room and going to film nights sponsored 
by the United Church women, kept us busy. 
After the films there was usually a dance to 
records, admission was 25¢ per person and ladies 
brought lunch. While at Armley our second son, 
Garth, was born in 1956. 

In the spring of 1957 we moved to Jansen, 
Sask. where Roy continued to work for the CPR. 
Our only daughter, Judy, was born in November, 
1957. We continued to live at Jansen until June, 
1972 when the CPR Station was closed. We 
moved to Wynyard, Sask. where Roy still works 
asa CPR Operator. 

Dale graduated from Saskatchewan Tech- 
nical Institute in Moose Jaw in 1972 as an elec 
tronic technician and has been employed with 
Sask. Tel. ever since. 

Garth graduated from Kelsey Institute in 
Saskatoon, in Biological Sciences and has 
worked at P.O.S. and the Saskatchewan Feed 
Testing Laboratory at the University of Sas 
katchewan. He is now a teacher of piano and 
organ in Saskatoon, 

Judy married Brian McArthur of Wynyard in 
1975. They attended Nipawin Bible Institute for 
three years and are now serving as missionaries 
for Northern Canada Evangelical Missions at 
Wrigley, N.W.T. They have two girls, Wanda 
Marie, five years old and Melanie Joy, two years 
old. 








Some things I remember about Armley were: 

















— the mud in spring. It stuck to everything, 

— the Carrot River flooding, stopping trains 
and other traffic, 

— putting on a play one winter to raise money 
for the United Church. 

— being invited to different homes for a meal 
or just to visit. 


RUBY (WALLINGTON) (KING) GRICE 

Lam the eldest daughter of John and Mary 
Wallington. I was born on Dec. 2, 1902 in Oak 
Lake, Man. My Dad was born in Hull, Que. and 
Mother was born in Dublin, Ireland. They were 
married in Oak Lake. 

Dad got a homestead in the Waterfield Dis- 
trict when I was a very young child. With my 
Mother, brother Edward and sister Bessie, Icame 
west to Waterfield. I don’t remember much 
about the first couple of years except the animals 
that were always in the barn yard or in the trees 
near the house. The one thing I really remember 
was seeing Haley’s Comet. Mrs. Albert Smith 
was at our place that evening, and it was visible in 
the sky. It was beautiful! 

I went to school in Silver Stream for two 
summers and then to Waterfield as often as I 
could but Dad needed my help on the farm. I, 
being the oldest, was often called upon to help 
him as well as the housework had to be done. 1 
didn’t make it through the fourth grade. I believe 
my teacher’s name was Mrs. Teale 

Our Mother was expecting another baby. 
After the baby was born, Mother, Olive, my 
youngest sister, and the baby left and we didn’t 
hear from them for many years. Our home was 
broken, but I do Thank My Lord for a wonderful 
Dad. He kept the three of us together until we 
‘were able to look out for ourselves. 

AUI8, [married Hubert (Bert) William King 
He wasa widower with two small boys, Allan and 
Harry. We lived in Carlea for over a year, then 
moved to Saskatoon. Bert’s parents and brother 
and family lived at Carlea. 

Allan and Harry went to school and were 
good students. We had our girl, Mary Eileen, 
who was a great joy. The boys really loved their 
baby sister. When Mary was three years old, Bert 
had a heart attack which was terrible. Things had 
to change. I had to get work to help and finally 
became the bread winner. The boys were growing 
up and got odd jobs. 

‘Then the war broke out! Allan had married 
and had a little girl. He went into the Army. 
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Harry had married Bertha Rimson and he joined 
the Navy. Mary was married to John Capstick 
who was in the Air Force. am so thankful they 
all came home 

Allan and Opal had four children and now 
live at Wierdale, Sask. Harry and Bertha had 
four children. Harry passed away on April 21, 
1973. Bertha and her family live in the Barrie, 
Ont. area. Mary has one child and lives in 
Edmonton. There are many grandchildren scat- 
tered all over Canada. 

Hubert passed away in 1955. Dad Wallington 
lived with me for Il years and he passed away on 
June 10, 1965. I married Robert Grice on Dec. 12, 
1970. He passed away on Aug. 3, 1977 from the 
effects of gas in the war. Now I live alone in 
Victoria, B.C. and enjoy it very much. 


WALTER GUEST 
submitted by Ted Guest 

Dad was born to Walter and Rebecca 
(Wright) Guest in 1866 in Manchester, England. 

He joined the army under age. He came to 
Canada after the Boer War. He served nine years 
in the army in India. He came to Canada by 
himself as an adventurer from Manchester, Eng- 
land. He spent sometime with brother Andrew in 
Glenella, Man. before coming to Saskatchewan. 

Dad worked on the CNR from Winnipeg to 
Tisdale in 1905, While working on the railroad a 
locomotive went down at Greenbush in a bog. As 
far as I know it is still there. Everything they took 
in would sink also. The same year he settled on 
the NE 6-47-14-W2. While there broke 60 acres 
with a yoke of oxen. After selling this land here 
he rented other land. 

He married Lillian Jane Enderson of Biggar, 

Sask., in about 1911. Mother was a daughter of 
Jack and Jessie Enderson, Dad rented the Peter- 
son place two and a half miles east of Tisdale. 
While living there I was born, Sawyer Edward 
Guest in 1912, Dad joined up in 1914 from Tisdale 
for World War I. He was in the 243 Battalion asa 
Regimental Police. While Dad was away to war 
Mother and | stayed with Grandmother at Big- 
gar. 
He bought the NW 19-43-13-W? from Billy 
Stevens in about 1914. This was in the Allanville 
district east of Sylvania. While here a daughter 
Lillian Jane was born in 1925, a son John in 1930. 
He homesteaded the NE 31-45-9-W2 at Mistatim 
in 1930. 

Dad moved in 1931 to the SE 30-43-13-W2, 
which was Soldier Grant Land. He farmed here 





until his death in 1939, He passed away at the age 
of 73 years, is buried in Sylvania Cemetery. 
Mother died in 1954 at Sylvania and is also buried 
in Sylvania Cemetery. 

‘When they moved into the Sylvania District 
they had very few roads. They had to go to 
Tisdale for all their groceries and things. Mother 
and I used to drive to Tisdale with horse and 
bugey. Sometimes we spent the night in Tisdale 
and sometimes made the round trip. This was an 
all day trip made once a month. 

We used water from the Doghide River for 
many years, later a well was dug. The garden was 
their main source of food. They had pigs and 
cows, and used a lot of wild meat, chicken, 
rabbits and deer. 

Education was hard to get because of no 
roads, as the Doghide Creek would flood every 
spring. I would be 12 years old when I started to 
school. 

When Dad was in the Army and returned on 
leave, Mr. Howes took us out to the farm. When 
wwe got there the bridge was gone so they walked 
across on a floating bridge. When they got to the 
house everything had been stolen. They stayed in 
the house overnight and Dad walked to Tisdale 
next day to get something to eat. 


DANIEL HERBERT GUYMER 
HISTORY 
submitted by Harry Guymer 

Daniel Herbert (known as Herb) was born, 
raised and married in England. He maried Violet 
Pointer and lived in Manchester prior to immi 
srating to Canada in 1909. The Guymers were of 
the Anglican faith. 

The following is taken from Herbert's diary: 

IR. The train left on 


Barn on Guymer's homestead, Hubert Guymer on right 


Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays. Left Win- 
‘peg at 9:52 a.m. and arrived in Tisdale at 5 to 7 
a.m. the following day via Swan River.”” Herbert 
was accompanied by his brother Lawrence. They 
left England to come to Canada because of the 
opportunity the new country had to offer and 
they also had a relative living in Silver Stream. 
‘They arrived in Tisdale after a very heavy 
thaw and nearly all the bridges were washed out 
They had breakfast at Mrs. Perkins who came 
from Leeds. The trip from the station was a 
muddy one — water and mud up to the axle — 
often going over the bottom of the cart, wetting 
our feet. A mail cart was used to transport them 
to Ted Ford’s, Mail was delivered to Forester, 
New Osgoode and Silver Stream which was a 
round trip of approximately 35 miles. The last 
bridge before Silver Stream was washed away 
and the people on the other side were pulling logs 
that were still remaining, up the banks with 
horses to save them from being washed down the 
river. Since they couldn’t get across, they went 
back to the nearest farm which was owned by a 
bachelor named Bill Richmond. The next day a 
boat came to pick them up and take them across 
where they were welcomed by Herb’s wife’s 
uncle, George Bullock. That was on May 9, 1909. 
‘They farmed at Waterfield on the land loca~ 
tion of SW 34-47-14-W2. From there they 
moved to Barrows, Man. where he worked at T. 
A. Burrow’s Lumber Co., but returned to 
Waterfield for a few summers. Two of their sons, 
Harry and Frank started school at Waterfield in 
1913 and 1915, 


Front, Lto R: Frank and Harry Guymer, David Henderson, 
‘grandson. Back: Joyce and Wray Henderson, Mrs. Frank 
Guymer, Esther Guymer. 











They moved from Barrows to The Pas in 1912 
where he went into the dray business. Later he 
went into the undertaking business. He died of 
the flu on Nov. 13, 1918. His wife took over the 
undertaking business. She went to Winnipeg, 
took a course and became the first woman under— 
taker in Canada. She died in 1955. They had five 
children, Harry, Frank, Wilfred, Lilly and Lor- 

Here are a few memories of Waterfield, 
although I (Harry) was only about five years old. 
I remember going to Ben Farmer's to see Guinea 
hens. They were good watch dogs. I remember 
making a trip to the little ‘‘house”” in the back, I 
left the door open and saw a moose pass between 
me and the house. A little unnerving! 

T remember that my mother was afraid of 
coyotes. In our house was a shelf and there she 
would put us when she heard coyotes. I 
remember spending a good part of the winter up 
on the shelf. In winter we used to visit the Bul- 
locks by sleigh. We used to see many, many 
rabbits on a moonlit night. Through the school 
came orders for rabbits so they were caught and 
eventually sent to the soldiers overseas 

I grew up in The Pas where I married Esther 
Mary Lee. We have one daughter, Joyce, married 
to Wray Henderson. They have five children. 1 
served in the Air Force for five years. When 
returned I worked for the Hudson Bay Mining 
and Smelting Company. 

Frank married Evelyn McIntosh whose father 
was a millwright in a lumber company. They had 
two children, Donald, who died as a baby and 
Larry who is in Peru working as an instrument 
technician, Frank worked at Hudson Bay Mining 
and Smelting Co. until retirement. 

Wilfred worked for H.B.M, and S. Co. for 
several years, then with the Department of Natu- 
ral Resources of Manitoba as a game warden and 
Inspector of Registered Trap Lines until retire~ 
ment. He now lives in Owen Sound Ont. 

Lilly was an operating room nurse in the 
General Hospital in Flin Flon. She is retired and 
lives in Flin Flon. 

Lorrie worked for Manitoba Telephone Sys- 
tem in The Pas for years. She is remarried to Bert 
Hutton and retired. They spend the winters in 
Florida and summers at their cabin at Clearwater 
Lake near The Pas, 




















CHARLES HAAS 
submitted by Gertrude (Haas) German 
Charles Haas was living at Bruno, Sask 





where he was employed and it was there he mar- 
ried, Harold, Gertrude and Caroline were born 
there. Our mother passed away when Caroline 
was born. Charles remarried and three more sons 
were born, Gerald and Eugene in Bruno and 
Russel after a move was made to Armley in 1928. 

In Armley, Dad had the Cockshutt Imple- 
ment Agency and managed McCall Frontinae Oil 
Co. This was later taken over by North Star Oil. 








Back: Caroline, Harold, Gertrude, front: Gerald, Russell and 
Eugene Haas. 








We went to Manluis School where Mr. Ivan 
Hollingshead was the teacher. It was nice to see 
him and so many old friends at the school 
reunion in 1980. While at Armley, Dad was a 
member of the baseball team they had 

Then he was left alone and we went back to 
Bruno. I missed my Dad very much. He went to 
Nipawin and had a bulk oil business. He retired 
to Leduc, Alta. and finally moved to Kelowna, 
B.C. He married a Nipawin girl and Marion 
passed away while they were living in Kelowna. 
She is buried in Nipawin Cemetery. Dad came to 
live with me in Saskatoon where he passed away 
about 1976. He is buried in Nipawin Cemetery as 
well. My step-mother passed away in 1978 at 
Bruno, 

was school principal at the Marvel School of 
Beauty in Saskatoon but I sold my salons and 
terminated my position in 1980. For the last five 
years, I have been owner and principal of a 
hairdressing school in Duncan, B.C. 

1, Gertrude have a daughter Shelley, in 
Edmonton where she is a lawyer working for the 
Alberta Government. She is unmarried. 

My son Richard, is an accountant and works 
at Cable Vision T. V. Station as a controller. He is 
married and lives at Duncan 

Harold passed away Dec. 31, 1979 in Naugh- 
ton, Ont. 

Caroline and her husband, H. S. Johnson, 
retired from Ottawa and now live in Victoria, 
B.C. They have three children, Warren with three 
children and Kenny with one child, both live in 
Ottawa, Trudy has one son and lives in Guelph, 
Ont. 

Gerald is married with four daughters and 
lives in Duncan. 

Eugene and Russel are both married and each 
have two sons and a daughter residing in Vic~ 
toria, B.C. 


EDWARD P. HACKETT 

My mother was born in Germany and my 
father in Ireland, about 10 miles from Galway 
Bay. I was born in Bowbells, North Dakota on 
Oct. 20, 1900, We soon moved to Tyvan and were 
there when the 1918 flu hit us and our people died 
faster than we could bury them. Then in 1919 we 
moved to Rivers in Manitoba where I decided to 
finish high school. That is where I met Professor 
MeNivens, a true friend. I helped bury him next 
year and part of me died with him. 

In October, 1923 I started normal school at 


Prince Albert. One of our instructors was School 
Inspector, Dr. Harrison. At school’s end in 
March Dr. Harrison sent me word to take over 
the Arborfield School. I did that and boarded at 
George Millers. George and Annie right away 
considered me one of the family and really 
spoiled me. Bless them. But two years went 
quickly and I had to go back to normal school at 
Saskatoon. With five rooms of student teachers, 
my room master was Dr. Harrison but we lost 
him for the term when he was hospitalized. After 
the term was out I intended to work on the 
Hudson’s Bay railway but when I applied at the 
Pas I was told all hiring was done in Winnipeg. 
But back at Arborfield was a message from Dr. 
Harrison. He phoned me to take over the Armley 
School in two days time. 

‘At Armley School I had 30 some odd pupils, 
seven grades and seven subjects in most grades 
and it was too much. I needed three hours each 
day to prepare lessons and I couldn’t seem to get 
organized. Looking back, the solution was easy. 
Twas simply trying to do too much. After two 
years the Arborfield School Board wanted me 
back and I taught a term there before coming 
here to Jordan River where I got tangled up in 
this store business, Hackett’s Store. 

Looking back, I really enjoyed working with 
my pupils and I guess it would be easy to write a 
book about all the fun we had together, playing 
baseball and everything. As for the store, that has, 
been very enjoyable too. I guess I could write a 
book about that too, especially if I included all 
the stupid things I did. After I retired I managed 
a store for a season on Hornby Island in Georgia 
Strait and now live in the Jordan River District, 
east of Arborfield. 


HENRY DAVID HAINSTOCK FAMILY 
submitted by Eva 

Henry was born at Minto, Man. on April 17, 
1894, His dad and mother were David Hainstock 
and Elizabeth Kinsley, both of Minto. Henry 
went to school in Minto. His folks moved to 
Arden, Man. when he was about 10 years old. 
‘There were six in the family. He was the oldest 
followed by Albert, Sarah, Lena, George and 
John. Lena (Mrs. George Keyes) lives at 
Neepawa, Man. and John is at Kelowna, B.C. 
The others have passed away. 

Henry joined the army in the First World War 
but didn’t get overseas on account of poor 
health, He was with the Ist Depot Battalion. 
After the war he worked on construction, build~ 








ing roads, worked on farms, did custom wood 
sawing and crushing. That’s where I met him. We 
used to have house parties while he was around 
our district and his sisters and brothers would 
come. 

I am Eva McDiarmid, born at Gladstone, 
Man., the eldest of a family of eight. I had three 
brothers and four sisters. I went to the Preston 
School in Manitoba. My youngest brother died 
of diptheria when he was just past a year old. My 
Dad was Archie McDiarmid who was born at 
Gladstone. My mother, Janet May Sly, was born 
at Bristol Mines in the district of Pontaic in 
Quebec and came to Manitoba with her parents 
at the age of 10 years, My dad farmed in Man. 
itoba but crops were very poor. In the fall of 
1926, he had come to Ridgedale for harvest and 
after seeing the crops here, came home and 
moved the family to Leacross in November of 
1926. He rented land from Bert Logan just a mile 
or so west of Leacross. 

Henry and I were married on March 15, 1927 
at Melfort. We came back to Ridgedale that night 
ina howling blizzard. The train was hours late. It 











Honry, Eva and Janet Halnstock in 1982. 











stormed for two days and there were piles of 
snow everywhere. 

We lived at Pine River, Man. the first year 
and in spring of 1928 we moved onto the Bill 
Stonehouse quarter at Leacross. The summer of 
1929 Henry bought a quarter of land from Albert 
White. Henry and his brother Albert and my 
Uncle Alfred Walsh cleared 50 acres of land and 
Tommy Nuttal broke it for us with his tractor. 
There was nothing but a house on the land so they 
had to get some barns up too. We moved in 
November. I had stayed and looked after the 
milking, the pigs and chickens as well as the 
horses and my garden, and to see the men had 
ats and water. We had to put up ice every winter 
for summer drinking water. One place we put it 
in was a well, but mostly it was packed in 
sawdust. 

The house on the White place had two rooms, 
12X16 feet each and one room was a lean-to 
Both rooms had one window. I sure didn’t like 
that. When Mr. and Mrs. Johnston, Sr. built 
their new house, we got some of their old win- 
dows. It sure made a difference. 

‘We had nice neighbors: Mr. and Mrs. Rageth, 
Mr. and Mrs. Johnston, Jenny, Jim and Flor~ 
ence, Mr. and Mrs. White, Ben Farmer and Mrs. 
Doyle. 

‘Those years, we were sure glad to have some 
fone come with a load of grain to be crushed. I 
remember one day, going to Mrs. Rageth to 
borrow a baking of flour and when I went home, 
Talso had a pail of potatoes and some tea to tide 
us over. She was sure good. We had social eve- 
nings at the school which we enjoyed very much. 
We danced some and had readings and songs. 
The Mantons were very good neighbors too. We 
lived at_ Gordon and Dorothy Manton’s one 
winter. They had gone to the bush and Henry 
looked after their stock as well as our own. 

Albert Hainstock married my sister Sadie and 
they lived on the Russell place cornering ours so 
we walked back and forth many times. 

Our oldest child, Janet, was born October 
1931, in Ridgedale. She is now Mrs. Nigel Flege. 
They live at Carrot River and have five children 
with just one, Pat, at home now. 

Frank was born January, 1934 at Armley 
Hospital. He lives at Arborfield and works for 
the town. He and Linda have two girls, Tobie and 
Sandra. 

Vera was born in Arborfield in October, 1935 
‘at Mrs. Jackson’s. She is Mrs. Tony Hill and she 
and her husband live at Lloydminster where 

















Tony works for the town. They have six children 
and two are married. They have five grand- 
children, 

We lost one little girl who was born in the fall 
of 1938. She is buried in the Silver Stream Ceme- 
tery. 

The fall of 1938 we moved to the Dance place 
across the Leather River. The winter of 1939-40 
Henry hauled seasoned cordwood to Armley 
from six miles past Arborfield. It took him two 
days. He paid off our store bill and bought our 
first radio and weren’t we happy about that. 

In April, 1940 Gertrude was born in Tisdale. 
Sheis Mrs. Norman Niles of Almeda, Sask. They 
have five children and one grandchild. 

Janet started school at Waterfield. We moved 
to Jordan River in March, 1941 where we had 
bought a Hudson Bay quarter. We lived in a 
granary the first summer and built our log house 
in the fall. Henry had taken out logs the winter 
before for the house and barn. 

In September, 1943 Mabel was born at Mrs. 
Jackson’s. When Mabel was a year old, Janet 
took polio and was in Tisdale for six weeks. She 
got pretty well over it but her right arm was 
affected badly. She can do a lot of things, any- 
way. Mabel married Dennis Cragg and they farm 
at Arborfield. They have five children 

We moved into Arborfield in July, 1960, buy- 
ing our own little house in the fall. In the spring 
of 1961 we sold our farm to Bill and Don Hain 
stock, Abbie’s boys. 

In January of 1964 Henry passed away and is 
buried in the Jordan River Cemetery. I stayed in 
Arborfield until November, 1974. I bought a 
house in Nipawin, got myself a car and a driver’s 
license. I am now living at Pioneer House and I 
have enjoyed it here with the Senior Citizens. 1 
have a nice apartment not far from the Senior 
Citizens Hall where I spend a lot of time. We 
carpet bowl, go to dances, have a singing group, 
have card parties, quilt and do liquid embroidery 
together, so my time is pretty well taken up. In 
the summer I like to visit my family and brother 
and sisters. 


CHESTER AND FREDA HALDENBY 
submitted by Carole 

Francis Chester Haldenby was born at 
Kinlough, Ont., Sept. 13, 1887. The eldest of a 
family of four boys and a girl, he left in 1912 for 
western Canada where he worked on farms in the 
Regina area. In 1921 he came to Tisdale, then 


north to Auto Road (Leacross), where he started 
working for Wm. Mustard. 

In1922 he bought the SW 28-47-14 W2, which 
included a two-story frame house, built by Jim 
Harvey 

Freda (Maiden) was born in England, May It, 
1902, and came to Canada, settling in the Silver 
Stream District in the fall of 1906. 

Mom and Dad were married June 27, 1923, in 
Tisdale and quickly moved into their home. 
There was no time for the traditional honeymoon 
since Dad was working with a team and scraper 
on the Ridgedale road. 

‘Their land had to be cleared by pulling down 
the trees with a team of horses. This was slow, 
hard work, but the green wood could be sold to 
heat homes, mostly in Ridgedale, the nearest 
town. 

Grain was also delivered to Ridgedale; and 
repairs and other goods were purchased there. 
Crops were cut with a binder, stooked and 
stacked. Just as today, harvest was an exciting 
time of year, but, if there was rain or a break- 
down, it went on for many weeks, or perhaps did 
not get done until spring, 

Beef rings, with Mr. Hayward as butcher, 
were started and every Saturday would see the 15, 
or so men there picking up their meat supply. 

For entertainment, there were dances in the 
country schools, where someone could always 
play an instrument. Many will recall Tom 
Painter, the mandolin player. Babysitters were 
unheard of, so all the children would play until 
they went to sleep and crawled under robes and 
blankets. Families travelled in open cutters, or 
sometimes two or three families would go 
together in large sleighs. Heavy coats, robes and 
horse blankets (needed later to cover the horses) 
were used to bundle everyone up. Mom remem- 
bers the opening dance in Ridgedale in 1922 which 
they attended with the Amos family. 

Visiting and meals with neighbors, as well as 
card parties were common. Since there were no 
hones, invitations were uncommon! But, Mom, 
as I recall, always had canned goods on hand. 
Beef, chicken and fruit of all kinds could be 
prepared on a minute’s notice. There was also the 
pork brine and the food stocks in the ice house, 
which most of you reading this will never have 
seen. After supper, long evenings were spent 
reminiscing and playing cards or games with only 
a coal oil lamp for light. 

Mom and Dad were members of the Orange 
Lodge and directors of Connaught Agricultural 








Society. Mom was a member of the Leacross 
Ladies Club. Our family attended St. Laurence 
Church at Leacross. Frances, my oldest sister, 
was married to Tom Worman in the first wedding 
there in September of 1946. 

Frances was born in 1924, Dorothy in 1930 
then 13 years later, on April 1, I, Carol, came 
along. Dr. Wright, the municipal doctor, was 
using a snowplane to get around to his patients at 
the time. The story goes on to say that when I was 
due to arrive, Mom went by van to Joe Hunt's 
place to meet the plane. But then, because of 
thawing conditions, the plane had to be pushed 
up the Leather River Hill by Reed’s. What excite- 
ment there must have been! But we did make it to 
the hospital on time. And, as if one baby wasn’t 
enough — the next year, on June 13, our brother, 
Ron, was born in Tisdale Hospital. 

Because of the distance to school, getting an 
education was difficult. Frances and Dorothy 
lived with our grandparents, the Wegmillers, and 
attended Silver Stream School. But things 
changed by the time Ron and I were ready for 
school. Waterfield School was moved closer, so 
wwe attended there with Mr. Bill Klassen as our 
first teacher. Since our family had no car until the 
carly 50°s, we travelled to school with a horse and 
cart in summer, anda van, or “cab”, as we called 
it, in winter. We can still recall some of the 
humorous events, and some not so funny things 
that happened along the way with our white 
horse, “Buster”, in charge. Our high school days 








Haldenty's 40th wedding anniversary, June 1963. L to Ri 
Freda, Carole, Dorothy, Fon, Fran and Chester. 
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were spent at Tisdale Unit Composite School 
(TUCS). We either walked or were driven the one 
and one-half miles to catch the school bus at 
Highway 35. Norman Wilson of Tisdale was our 
bus driver. One of the thrills we can remember 
was catching the bus on its way north in the 
spring breakup so that we could drive through the 
flooded area along the Carrot River by Kingley's. 

Happy memories of Waterfield days that 
come to mind include skating parties on the river 
by Frank White’s, recesses and noon-hours spent 
outside playing soccer, pom pom pullaway and 
softball. We travelled in the back of big trucks to 
play ball with other schools. One of the highlights 
of the year had to be our Field Day, held at 
Ridgedale, where the competition was very keen 
Every school had its banner and we worked hard 
to eam points in racing, high jumping and so on 
to try to win a shield. Such budding athletes we 
were! 

Christmas concerts ranked up there as a big 
event of the year, What a lot of work with all 
those lines to learn, but, everyone in the district 
came, usually on a very cold night, to see and 
hear the talent. And, do you remember how the 
men sat back in the corner and talked? 

‘The late 50’s saw the rock and rolll era take 
shape in our schoolhouse when many of the 
district teens got together to learn to jive. Gordon 
Manton supplied the record player and everyone 
brought their favorite records for the evening. 

In early days, as today, the farm was a dan- 
gerous workplace and, in 1933, Dad had an acci- 
dent on a mower. After being taken to the 
nursing home in Armley and transferred to 
Tisdale Hospital, it was found to be too late for 
the needed operation, so he was left with a bad 
leg and combined with other illnesses during the 
last 10 years of his life it kept him from enjoying 
things he had worked hard for. But, like others 
during those days, he and Mom carried on with 
determination to make a living and raise their 
family. 

In June, 1963, our parents celebrated their 
40th anniversary with an open house at the home 
of Dorothy and Frank Righi. In August of that 
year, an auction sale was held, the land sold to 
Jack York, and the subsequent move to an apart- 
ment in Melfort was made. Dad’s failing health 
made it necessary for him to be near doctors, 
and, for Mom, it meant being close to Fran and 
her family 

Dad’s retirement was short-lived. On Dec. 3, 








1963, he passed away in Melfort and is buried in 
Tisdale Cemetery. 

Following Dad’s passing, Mom continued to 
live in Melfort, buying a home and taking in 
boarders, many of them young broadcasters in 
town to work at the new radio station, CIVR. 
Her years in her new home were busy and happy 
ones. But, in 1978, continuing health problems 
forced her to give up her home, and she moved to 
MacKay Tower in Tisdale. Her years spent there 
saw her make many new friends and meet old 
school friends again. And, most of all, she loved 
the quilting parties, a trademark of the “*high- 


Writing this history has made me reflect on a 
few things. Most of the family stories, ours 
included, will tell of hard times. Like others, our 
parents lived through those early years, rising to 
the challenges. When Dad’s nieces and nephews 
and his brother ventured out west, I often won— 
dered what they really thought of Chester who 
climbed on a harvest excursion, and, then stayed 
here to marry and raise a family in the “wild 
emness’’, Despite the times they found themselves 
in, there was happiness for all in their visits with 
relatives and friends from Ontario, Alberta and 
British Columbia. 

Travel away from home was seldom, how~ 
ever, as there were always chores to do. One trip 
‘Mom particularly enjoyed was an airplane trip to 
Vancouver in 1955 with her dad, Charlie Wee- 
niller. In May of 1982, we three’ daughters 
accompanied Mom by plane to visit Ron and 
other relatives in Ontario, That was to be her last. 
major trip. In August, 1985, it became apparent 
that her health necessitated a move from the 
tower to Sasko Park Lodge. 

At the time of writing, Mom is very comfort 
able and well cared for in her home at the lodge. 
Many of her family are close by Frances 
(Worman) of Humboldt (see Worman history), 
Dorothy (Righi) of Silver Stream District (See 
Frank Righi history), and, Carole (Stanley) of 
Runciman District (See Derrek Stanley history) 
Ron, married to Dianne Shoebridge of Toronto, 
lives at Bowmanville, Ont., and works for 
Ontario Hydro. There are nine grandchildren 
and 10 great-grandchildren, all except four of 
them residing in Saskatchewan, 


THE HALL FAMILY 
submitted by Edward Gee 

James Robert Hall was born in Yorkshire, 
England on April 14, 1885. He first came to 


Francis (Daddy) Hall 


Canada in 1903 where he worked at Stonewall, 
Man. In 1904 he worked on the Tisdale to Melfort 
railway-line and then purchased land in the Sil- 
ver Stream area, not far from the Silver Stream 
fairgrounds. He was joined in Canada by 
father Francis, “Daddy” Hall and three broth- 
ers, one of which also purchased land in the same 
area. This was Frank Hall, who remained a bach~ 
elor and farmed in the area until the early 1940°s 
when he moved to Duncan, B.C. to live with 
another brother. 

James Robert, ‘“Bob’” Halll served overseas in 
World War I where he was gassed and badly 
wounded. When he returned from the war he and 
his father and brother continued farming in the 
area for many years. They were very instrumental 
in the organizing and running of the annual Silver 
Stream Fair, with “Daddy” Hall on several 
occasions outdoing the ladies of the community 
in the pie baking contests. “Daddy” Hall lived a 
long active life and he was well into his 90°s when 
he passed away at Nipawin, Sask. In 1943, 
“Bob” Hall married Marjorie Gee and they 
moved to Nipawin where they were to live hap- 
pily until his death on July 4, 1948. Both Bob Hall 
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and Daddy Hall are buried in the old cemetery at 
Nipawin. 

Of interest is the fact that in 1934, the Halls 
built a large house on their farm which still stands 
firm and tall to this day and could easily be 
restored as a heritage building. 


GEORGE HAMILTON 
submitted by Bob Wallis 

George worked around the district for two or 
three years. He worked for Cecil Atkinson and 
W. F. Day. They are the only two places I can 
recall where he worked. He went back to Eng- 
land. 





JOHN AND EDVINA (RAGETH) 
HANNA 

I, Edvina, was born in November of 1911 to 
John and Barbara Rageth in North Dakota and 
later moved with my family to southern Sas- 
katchewan, and then moved into the Waterfield 
District in 1926. 

On Oct. 15, 1929 1 married John Hanna of 
Ridgedale, Sask. Our first son, Art was born in 
Nipawin, Melvin was born in Armley and our 
first daughter, Beverly, was born in Nipawin 
where we were living. Times were getting very 
tough. John cut and sawed wood and sold it for 
$2a load. Ihad a big garden, we picked wild fruit 
and we lived on wild meat. 

Early in 1940 John went to Fort William to 
work in Canada Car and Foundary. The kids and 
1 followed. In 1943 we moved to Calgary as John 
had developed dural poisoning and was told to 
move. John joined the Air Force in 1943 and 
served until the end of the war. He owned a 
garage for a while and then decided to go farm- 





to R: Barbara, Beverly, John, Edvina, Art and Melvin 
Hanna, 1979. 





ing. After being hailed out three times out of five, 
John went back to Calgary and bought a garage 
which we sold in 1955. Our daughter Barbara was 
born here. 

Art has been with C.LLL. for 26 years. Melvin 
worked for Firestone for 17 years. When that 
closed he moved to Westbank, B.C. where he 
owns a bakery. His son is also a baker. Beverly 
lives at Red Deer, Alta. and Barbara lives in 
Calgary. We have 12 grandchildren. 

We are retired and enjoy travelling in our 
little motor home. 








MILDRED HANNA AND FAMILY 
submitted by Amy (Hanna) Fitkowski 

Mildred Hanna was born Mary Mildred 
McPhail, April 26, 1879 to parents John McPhail 
and Jane (Dauncy) McPhail 

Mildred and her six children, Owen and 
Orville (twins), Mary, Amy, Weldon and Naomi 
moved from Leather River to Armley in 1921. 
Mildred purchased the land from Grover Hanna, 
the location being NW 25-47-15-W2. 

So began our life in the Armley District 
‘There was a bee with all volunteer work and the 
house was built, followed later by the barn. A 
clothes tine reached from one tree to another and 
close by a large garden spot. 

Before I go any further, I want to say, our 
mother had the whole responsibility of every- 
thing to do with providing for the family. She 
hhad to insure the children were educated, the 
gardening was done for winter food, etc., and the 
entire weight of our survival rested on her shoul- 
ders. 

The land was all bush, it had to be scrubbed 
with an axe by hand. The twin boys, Owen and 
Orville, very early in life, took a man’s place.in 
clearing the land and cutting cordwood to sell in 
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exchange for groceries. Younger minds than 
mine may be able to go back and remember who 
did more or who did less or if they worked as a 
team! However, thanks to them both, the land 
was cleared . . . ready to produce. Armley was 
about three and a half miles from our place and 
after 1923 or 1924, we got our groceries and mail 
there 

Mother baked bread for a couple of the bach- 
lors near home. She would cook for them when 
the threshers were at their place. Lremember one 
time . . . the first man’s threshers, having eaten 
were just leaving our house when the next man’s 
threshers were coming in the gate. 

There was at all times a serious shortage of 
water at our farm. In the winter the boys brought 
home large squares of ice to be buried underneath 
a huge quantity of sawdust. This was our only 
drinking water during the hot summer days. 

The house was a one roomed shanty with a 
couple of bedrooms across one end, the rest 
served as dining room, kitchen and living room, 
with cookstove, cupboards, chairs and table and 
an air tight stove with the traditional string of 
pipes. Our grandmother, Jane (Dauncy) 
McPhail, came to live with us. This eased the 
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financial strain a bit. Although the seniors pen 
sions were very small then, I guess, they would 
buy just as much as they do now. 

After a year or so a cow and some chickens 
were added to the farm. Owen and Orville got 
themselves some horses and the grim business of 
farming on a quarter section of land began. 

There was so little money, but looking back 
now . . . how happy we were, mother included. 
The singing of hundreds of birds starting at four 
A.M. and ending with the swoop of the night 
hawk, Not forgetting the drumming of the prairie 
chickens during the early morning and the how! 
of the coyotes at night. The familiar sounds and 
sights and smells that are gone forever have left a 
nostalgia for the beautiful world of those days. 

We walked two and a half miles night and 
morning to school carrying our lunch pails 
(Rodger Golden Syrup pails). When it was really 
frosty, 30 or 40 below, one of the families would 
bring a team of horses and sleigh, picking up the 
half frozen individuals on their way to school. 
Our first teacher was Mildred Mcintyre (Hol- 
lingshead later) and next was Ivan Hollingshead. 
My sister, Mary (Marie), had gone to Sum- 
merland, B.C. to finish her education, so that left 























myself (Amy), Weldon and Naomi to go to Man- 
lius School. Like all the rest of the schools in 
Saskatchewan, the school Christmas concert was, 
looked upon as the highlight of the year. Parents, 
grandparents and neighbors filled the school to 
see their little darlings perform. 

In those days, the district people held dances 
in the Manlius School. Now and then Fred Rowe 
played the violin accompanied by Mrs. Ed Rich~ 
ards on the piano. The desks and seats were all 
shoved back to the walls and people danced. One 
night I happened to be the partner of the caller of 
the square dance, one Frank Fraser, who was 
very insistent that everyone should do things 
properly. I was wearing a wool knit sweater, the 
yarn of which could not be broken with human 
hands. As the “Doe C Doe” stage of the number 
arrived, 1 went one way and the caller went the 
other, however, we both came to an abrupt halt! 
It was discovered to our horror, that one of the 
loops in my loosely knit sweater had fastened 
tightly around a button on the callers suit! Every 
thing but the music ground to a stop, the dancers 
standing still because the caller had stopped call- 
ing. I moved beside the caller wearing a puckered 
up sweater that by now was pulled and gathered 
all the way around. I watched as he whirled the 
wool yarn around the button, the panic rising. He 
was getting more upset by the second and I finally 
said quietly “Stop! Go the other way.”” The next 
few minutes seemed like hours. I guess my mind 
went blank for I cannot for the life of me 
remember just how I got out of that crisis. All T 
know for sure is that we both did indeed survive. 

‘After completing school some of us got a girls 
ball team together. I can’t remember when we got 
a manager because at first it was so much fun just 
practicing. However, after a year or two and with 
the arrival of Ellen Healey, Jean McCaw and 
Verna Sproxton, once in a while, things began to 
change. The Armley ball team, from then on and 
for a few years, happily shared the victories and 
losses with the rest of the ball teams around the 
country. 

With the arrival of a Doctor and his wife, the 
McMurchys, Armley received a new form of 
entertainment, Mrs. McMurchy was a talented 
play director who soon rounded up the young 
local people in the winter to put on some very 
popular plays which the country and town people 
alike looked forward to each winter. The first 
play got away to a good start and the final night 
arrived with everyone in readiness. Mrs. 
McMurchy chose Tommy Barlow, a very popular 












and well-known young man all over the district, 
to step out on stage and announce the cast, after 
which he was to keep hidden in the curtain and 
walk off pulling the curtain with him. Tommy 
was proud to be chosen for this task and confi- 
dently performed like a pro. Unfortunately he 
did forget one thing. The stage, newly con- 
structed that afternoon, reached only three quar- 
ters of the way across the front of the hall. The 
curtain began to open on the empty stage, then 
we heard a deafening thud! That brought every- 
one to their feet yelling and applauding and 
stamping. A red faced Tommy crept into the 
scenes behind the stage to be in the presence and 
comfort of his buddies in the cast. 

One of these plays brought in enough money 
to purchase a set of drums for the local orchestra. 
Members of this band were: Owen and Orville 
Hanna, Morgan Richards, Amy Hanna and 
Weldon Hanna, We were extremely short on 
music diplomas but each member had a good 
“ear”? for music and we were delighted to play 
for benefit dances, masquarades and free dances 
in the Armley and surrounding districts. We were 
called the ‘Midnight Revelers”. 

‘An athletic club for young men was formed 
and among many other things a pair of boxing 
gloves were purchased and loaned to each family 
of the club for one week. The week we had them, 
four or five men were invited over to make up 
few sets. The first two sets went smoothly but the 
next one had to be stopped when it was dis- 
covered that a firey old bachelor, Frank Fraser, 
from down the road, began to take things much 
too seriously for my brother Orville. The old 
Armley hall was fixed up for all athletic exercises 
and many an enjoyable evening was experienced 
by the people of Armley and district. Still later 
came the ice rink, a hockey team and public 
skating bringing much outdoor fun 

Of Mildred’s children, Weldon was the first 
to be married. He and his bride moved to Flin 
Flon, Man., where he and his second wife Hilda 
still reside. Besides myself, Amy Hanna 
Fitkowski (see Fitkowski history), Weldon is the 
only member of Mildred’s family still living, 
Weldon has three boys; Wm. B, Sheldon and 
George (Ollie). 

Mary (Matic) married Robert Jones of Vic 
toria, B.C. They had three children; Robert Jr., 
Nancy and Susan. 

Naomi Fern married James Ramsey King- 
born of Calgary. They had one daugher, 
Heather. 











Orville never married. 

Owen married Kathleen Richards. They had 
three girls; Eleanor, Sharon and Ruth. Owen and 
Kay farmed the original quarter plus other land 
they acquired until they retired and moved to 
Tisdale. 

Mildred has 13 grandchildren and many 
sreat-grandchidlren. 

‘And so my friends and buddies, we stand 
facing the western sky, we look back at the few 
clouds on the horizon of our past, growing dim 
now. Each one represents a few moments of 
extreme happiness and joy or an old sorrow or 
disappointment. We suddenly realize that they 
have all added their tones and shades to make this, 
slorious sight of gold, orange, blue and lavender, 
the sunset of our lives. This is Armley and its 
friendly surrounding districts . . . the place we 
call home on earth. 


OWEN AND KATHLEEN HANNA 

Owen Hanna was born March 22, 1903 to 
‘Thomas and Mildred Hanna in Keyes, Man. In 
1916, with his Mother, brothers and sisters, they 
moved from Keyes and settled in the Leather 
River District where the family attended the 
Leather River School. 

In Dec. 1921, the Hanna family moved to the 
Armley district, to homestead on NW 25-47-15- 
W2. Here, building a house, Owen with his twin 
brother, Orville, as young lads took up farming. 


‘Owen and Kay Hanna, 1974. 


Lo R: Doug and Ruth Pickering, Ray and Eleanor Lee, 
‘Sharon and Jack Hankin. 


They farmed together until 1931, when Owen 
purchased land near Ridgedale, where he lived as 
a bachelor until 1938. Shortly after he rented land 
near Choiceland, but in 1942 when Orville joined 
the Air Force, Owen came back to the family 
farm. This yard site remained the core of the 
Hanna farm until 1972 when it was bought by 
Verne and Ross McCullough. 

The winter months of 1924-25 and 1925-26 
Owen spent working on the freight haul with 
other men such as W. MeCorriston, Harry and 
Hartwell McRae, Frank Carr the foreman, 
Howard Mann and Frank Lee. Many the time we 
remember evenings listening as Dad recounted 
‘numerous stories of the cold hard work and even 
danger of those times; sleeping outside, crossing 
lakes with dangerously thin ice. 

After farming for a year at the home place, 
Owen purchased a combine, the first in the area. 
This was 1943 and his big modern piece of 
machinery was an Allis-Chalmers with a four 
and a half foot table. He was even able to do 
some custom combining for the neighbors. 

On Dec. 1, 1944, Owen married Kathleen 
Richards, a district girl, on whom he'd had his 
eye for many a year. Kathleen was discharged 
from the Air Force in 1945 and came home to the 
Hanna farm, A new house was built that same 
year. Granny Hanna and her oldest grandson 
Billy Brian Hanna, were living in Flin Flon with 
Weldon at the time. 

When Granny returned, she lived in 
Ridgedale. We all have many fond memories of 
her little house, the board walk going past it and 
the many good times and meals we had there. In 
later years, she did spend some time living with us 
at the farm. Her kind-heartedness and caring 











personality made her a favorite with family and 
friends, 

Owen and Kay had three daughters. Eleanor 
was born Jan. 10, 1946 and received her elemen- 
tary schooling at Manlius with Thelma Van 
Blaricum as her teacher. She recalls many epi- 
sodes, some pleasant, some dangerous and some 
funny, depending on who tells the story. Eleanor 
remembers stopping at Grandma Richards’ for 
hot pearl tea and peanut butter cookies on the 
way to and from school, especially when the 
weather was cold, Eleanor took her high school 
in Ridgedale, worked in Tisdale where she met 
and married in 1968 to Ray Lee, a farmer from 
Valparaiso. Her husband is a nephew of the 
Frank Lee. Frank worked with Owen on the 
Frieght haul. They farm at Valparaiso and have 
three children; Shannon, Shauna and Craig. 

‘The second daughter, Sharon, was born Oct. 
27, 1950. She attended school at Manlius and 
Ridgedale, in fact, walking the two and a half 
miles to school in bare feet because of muddy 
roads on her first day of school. There were now 
more childern of that age in the area and many 
hours were spent with Alf and Betty Yorks’ fam- 
ily — Lois being her best friend. I am sure that 
both parents could tell lots of stories from those 
years! She obtained her Teaching certificate from 
the University of Saskatchewan, Sharon married 
Jack Hankins in 1971, another Valparaiso farmer 
who is a first cousin of Eleanor’s husband. So, 
Ray's cousin became his brother-in-law! Jack 
and Sharon farm in Valparaiso area and have two 
children; Lorinda and Jason. 

Ruth, the youngest daughter, was born Sept. 
16, 1959, the same day as her Uncle Morgan 
Richards’ birthday. She received all her school— 
ing in Ridgedale. After graduation, she moved to 
Calgary where she worked for the Imperial Bank 
of Commerce Data Center. When Ruth came 
back to Tisdale, she went husband hunting east 
of Tisdale instead of west, met and married Doug 
Pickering of Bjorkdale in 1978. They live in 
Tisdale and as well as farming, Doug works for 
Beeland Co-op and Ruth works in the Bank of 
Montreal. 

Always a music lover, Owen played the vio- 
lin, clarinet and guitar, ‘even playing with his 
family members for dances in the 1920’s and early 
1930’s. We, the family, have fond memories of 
many evenings listening to Owen playing favorite 
hymns and old time pieces. Sometimes, his sister, 
Amy and her family would visit and she would 














play the piano, Owen the violin, while we spent 
the evening singing. 

The weather played a big part in our life. The 
muddy roads during summer, the tremendous 
amount of snow in the winter causing large banks 
along the road and being blocked in for varying 
lengths of time. Then spring and the annual 
flood. How well we remember the creek a half 
mile north and walking down daily to check the 
water level. In 1953, we were stranded for six 
weeks with no vehicle on the other side. Owen 
would walk across foot bridges, across washouts 
and then through the water to take cream cans to 
the other side so that Clarence Jones could take 
them to Armley. Sometimes Owen went with him 
for groceries. One spring, Eleanor remembers 
coming home from school on her new bike, stop 
ping to push it across a narrow part of the road 
not washed out when the bike slipped and fell 
into the washout. Unable to pull it out, she hung 
on to it and called for help until Evelyn Conron, 
hearing her, came to see what was wrong. 

Although we sold the farm in 1972, we con- 
tinued to live in the yardsite until 1977 when we 
moved to Tisdale. The house was moved into 
Ridgedale where it stands today. All that remains 
of the yard is the large evergreen tree and an old 
shed. 

A determined man, firm in his beliefs all his 
life, Owen had a lengthy fight with Parkinson's 
Disease until 1981. I stil live in Tisdale where I am 
close to my family. 





WELDON HANNA 

T am the youngest son of Mildred Hanna. 
Tommy Barlow and I came to Flin Flon, Man., 
carly in 1936. After hiring on with the mining 
company, in the ensuing years we spent many 
pleasurable evenings together and kept up an 
association that began a few years before in 
Armley. 

1 joined the Royal Canadian Air Force. 

We raised three boys; Sheldon of Flin Flon, 
Olie teaching at the Collegiate in Grande Prairie, 
Alta., and Bill in the investment business in 
Houston, Texas, U.S.A. 

I retired from the mining company in 1974 
and took up full time prospecting and explora 
tion (mineral) work since that time. I would say, 
the years have been good. I will probably con- 
tinue prospecting as long as my health allows me 
to climb those hills and wade the valleys. 

My Black Labrador ‘Sunny Jim”, who until 
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‘Weldon Hanna ang "Sunny Jim 






he died, shared the trail with me on many a 
mineral expedition. 







GLENN HANNAH 

Glenn Hannah was born in May, 1908 at Glen 
Ewen, Sask. He received his education at Leroy, 
Sask. and attended Normal School in Moose 
Jaw, Sask. He began his teaching career in 1928 at 
Empress, Alta. In 1929 he was at Kamsack, Sask 
In 1931 he was the first teacher at Frederick Siding 
(Orley, Sask.) where he also taught adults in the 
evening. In September, 1931 he married Ellamay 
Bonneville at Hudson Bay, Sask. In 1933 he was 
the first teacher at Dunwell School near Weekes, 
Sask. Here, some of the children were in their late 










Glenn Hannah familly in 1985. L to R: Ella May, Robin, 
Armand, Mrs. Hannah, Alister, Audrey, Glenn, Shitley, 
Fichard and Yvonne. Inset: Glenn Hannah. 











teens, never having a chance to go to school. Two 
hundred dollars a year was the teacher’s salary. 
He cut cordwood to supplement the wages. 

In 1934 he moved to Leroy and went into the 
draying business. In 1936 he moved to British 
Columbia and worked on road construction. In 
1938 he went back to Dunwell for two years and 
nearby Copeau School for 1940-41. In 1941-44 he 
taught at Manlius School in the Armley District. 
‘Then from 1944-54 he taught in the Nipawin Unit 
at Sunnybrook, Pinetorch, Blue Spruce and 
Riversend Schools. From 1954-67 he taught in 
the Cupar and Wadena Units, his last schoo! 
being at Rose Valley, Sask. 

He was very dedicated to the teaching profes- 
sion. He enjoyed music, organized school sports 
days, Christmas concerts and all the events so 
much enjoyed by all. 

In 1967 he retired and moved to Daphne, 
Sask. where he and Ellamay set up a piano shop 
making a business of his lifetime hobby of tuning 
and repairing pianos and organs. 

He passed away May 16, 1973 following a car 
accident near Daphne. Ellamay moved to 
Nipawin in December 1973 where she is active in 
the Senior Citizens. 

Glenn and Ellamay had a family of nine chil- 
dren; Yvonne (Clarke) Euler born in July 1932 at 
Tisdale lives on a farm in the White Fox District. 
They have five daughters — Connie (Neil) Ste- 
venson lives on a farm at Imperial, Sask. She has 
a son Shawn. JoAnn (Benny) Jorgensen lives at 
Redvers, Sask. on a farm. She is a teacher and 
has two daughters, Tracy and Tammy. Terry 
(Miles) Grandfield lives in Nipawin, Sask. They 
have two sons, Cory and Jeffery. Linda (Dale) 
Willerton is a teacher and lives in Saskatoon, 
Sask. Patty Euler is attending University in 
Saskatoon, Sask. 

Shirley (Leonard) Nuemeier Smith born in 
March, 1934 at Leroy, Sask. is a retired teacher 
and lives on a farm at Hanley, Sask. She has one 
son James (Maureen), a lawyer in Saskatoon. 
They have a son Andrew. Her daughter Sandra, 
works in Rosetown, Sask. and has a son Zane. 

‘Audrey, born in April 1935 at Watson, Sask 
is handicapped and lives with her mother in 
Nipawin. She enjoys visiting, collecting salt and 
pepper shakers, knitting, and bingo. 

‘Armand (Martin) Ritthaler born in May 1936 
at Leroy, Sask. lives at Leross. They have four 
children: Brian (Angie) has Pineland Batteries in 
Nipawin. They have two children: Jennifer and 
Jody. Kim (Darlene) is a meat inspector at 






































Wynyard, Sask. They live in Leross and have 
three children; Adam, Lindsay and Morgan. 
Cindy (Allen) Jessop lives in Regina, is a medical 
secretary and has a daughter Mellissa, Donald 
(Donna) is a chef in Regina. They have a son 
Michel. 

Richard (Gloria) born in November 1937 at 
Sardis, B.C., is a teacher at Lac La Biche, Alta. 
They have three children; Cathy is a teacher, 
Maureen and Sean at home 

Glenn (Mary Ellen) was born in September 
1939 at Hudson Bay, Sask. and he works at The 
Bay in Saskatoon. They have four children; Tim 
and Tom work in Saskatoon, Darren and Debbie 
are at home. 

Allister (Rose) born in June 1942 at Nipawin 
has Provincial Club Towing in Regina, Sask. He 
has three children; Shelley, Shane and Dana. 

Robin (Heather) born in July 1947 at Nipawin 
has a garage near Quill Lake, Sask. They have 
four children; Ross in university in Saskatoon, 
Riley, Haly and Hope at home, 

Ellamay (Steve) Marusiak born in May 1949 is 
ahairdresser and lives at Hinton, Alta. They have 
three daughters; Lori, Dana and Niki, 





JAS. GROVER HANNAH 

He was born in Ontario. He took out a home- 
stead on NW 25-47-15-W2 in July, 1912. He got 
his patent February, 1919. Mrs. Mildred Hanna 
bought this quarter from Grover in 1919. 

Grover was around the Ridgedale Area for a 
few years, He was a poolroom proprietor in 1924 
in Ridgedale. 

He went back to Ontario where he passed 
away. 


JAMES DOUGLAS CHRISTIAN 
HARDIE 
as told by George White 

He was a nephew of the Cairns family and 
came to Canada with them. They lived near 
Seckinger’s and he attended North Armley 
School in 1924. Coming from England, he was 
not prepared for the winters and in November he 
came to school with short pants on, bare legs 
exposed to the cold. It is not known where he 
went from the area. 





DAVID AND DAISY HARRIES 
submitted by Daisy 

David Picton was born Aug. 15, 1922 at 
Glenavon, Sask. Daisy was born April 1, 1925 at 






















Daisy, Dave and Donna Harries, 1984. 


Candiac, Sask. We were raised in Glenavon and 
Candiac. Donna Mae was born in Tisdale April 
12, 1953. We were living in Steen at the time of 
Donna’s birth: 

‘We moved to Armley in 1955 as Dave took the 
Federal elevator over from Alex Koroll. We 
moved into the house owned by Federal Grain. It 
was freshly painted and cleaned by the Korolls. 

We used to get our drinking water from the 
station, as it was brought in by the train. We were 
lucky to have a cistern and pump in the house for 
washing. We had a wood and coal stove for 
cooking and an oil burner in the front room 

We picked up our mail at the post office in 
Armley, which was run by our good friends Gor- 
don and Jean Wallis. We got our groceries and 
supplies from the Co-op and another store run 
by Mr. and Mrs. Messner. 

For entertainment we used to go to a lot of 
dances and sure enjoyed them. Everybody took 
all the children to the dances; there wasn’t such a 
thing as a babysitter. That sure made it a family 
outing, 

‘We went to the United Church service which 
was held at the hall at that time and the minister 
was Murray Bater, 

‘Our neighbors were Wellie and Jean Ander 
son. Wellie ran the Pool elevator. They were real 
good neighbors and we still keep in touch with 
them along with Sturdee and Frances Nicklen 
and family and Jean and Gordon Wallis. Every- 
one was such good friends. 

The first year we moved to Armley it was a 
real bad winter, stormed almost every day. 

In 1959 we were transferred to the Federal 
elevator in Earl Grey, Sask. Donna was going to 

















start school so we couldn’t see her go by bus. She 
took all her grades from I to XII in Earl Grey. 
After she graduated from grade XII, she was 
accepted at the General Hospital in Regina for 
training as an x-ray technician. She graduated in 
1973 and then worked at the same hospital for 10 
years. Then in September of 1983 she decided to 
{ake ultra sound training and was accepted at the 
Royal Alexandra Hospital in Edmonton. She 
sraduated in September, 1984 and the following 
November she took a four month holiday, going 
ona trip to Thailand, Indonesia, China and the 
Philippines. In April of 1985 she started to work 
at the Royal Alex in Edmonton. 

In July of 1973, Dave left the elevator and 
went to work in Regina at the RCMP depot as a 
gardener and at present is still there. Daisy also 
worked for eight years, most of them at Pinders 
Drug Store. 


VICTOR HARRISON 
told by Jacqueline Harrison 

Vic was born in Binbrook, Ont. on Sept. 14, 
1893. He came to Manitoba and spent a lot of 
time around Moosomin, Sask. working for his 
uncles on the farm. He came to the Manlius 
District with a horse trader and took out a home: 
stead the NW 23-48-15 W2 (Jack Kingsley’s pas 
ture quarter) in 1914. He helped build the Manlius 
School house. Vic joined the army in December, 
1915, He was wounded 10 days before the war was 
over. He then worked for the CPR Police in 
Regina for two years. 

He married Josephine Cooper in Regina in 
1921; there were two children, Alice Fredrickson 
of Saskatoon and Ken of Vancouver. 











Vic Harrison. 





Vic bought W'/ Il-48-15 W2, just west of the 
Carrot River. 

He started with the Legion in 1926 when it 
first started in Canada. He was a life member and 
had a certificate of merit from the Legion zone. 
Hesstarted the Legion curling in Ridgedale, which 
is now nation wide. He was zone president for a 
number of years'as well as president for the 
Ridgedale Branch for a number of years. 

Vie was a trustee of the Manlius School for a 
number of years. He was also a member of Sas 
katchewan Wheat Pool for 50 years. He was a 
member of the Ridgedale Rural Telephone Com- 
pany. 

Vie was a councillor for division six in the RM 
of Connaught for 18 years. In the winter of 
1957-58 he worked as a commissioner in Saska~ 
toon for $199 a month. 

In later years he married Jacqueline King and 
they retired to Ridgedale in 1963. Vic died at 
Melfort in March 1977 and is buried in the 
Ridgedale Cemetery. 


ROY AND SARAH HARROWER 
as told by Sarah Harrower 

Roy and Sarah Harrower moved to Armley 
from Watrous, Sask. in the fall of 1933. They had 
three boys born at Watrous, Bob, Bill and Clar~ 
ence. They sent all their belongings by train, 
arriving at Armley siding. Their home at Armley 
‘was where Vernon Harrower now lives. 

The house we lived in was already there; it was 
made of logs standing on end side by side. That 
part of the house was 10 feet by 12 feet, another 
small part was added a couple of years later. 

Mom recalls that even if the house was small 





L to: Wiliam, Sarah, Roy, Lolabell. Front: Bil, Clarence 
and Bob Harrower. Missing: Doug, Dorothy and Rod. 








they sometimes had someone staying with them, 
until they could get their own place fixed up. 

Roy and his brothers owned Clydsdale horses 
which they took to fairs all over the country. 
They had shows in Saskatchewan, Manitoba, 
Ontario and parts of the United States. They 
took Grand Championship for six horse team in 
Toronto in 1924. 

Roy was born in Elphinstone, Man. Sarah 
‘was born in Quebec and moved to Lanigan when 
she was three years old. 

Bob and Bill attended Armley School, which 
was a long way to go for two small boys. They 
drove to school with a horse and cart in summer 
and had a cab in winter. Because Bob didn’t want 
to go all that way alone, Bill started at the same 
time and was only five years old. Clarence only 
went to Armley School from fall till spring when 
we moved to Carrot River. We came to Carrot 
River in May of 1938. 

Roy passed away in March of 1963. Sarah still 
lives at their home north of Carrot River. 

Robert Roy married Mildred Pomeroy and 
they now live in Nipawin. They have three chil- 
dren, Bonnie, Robert and Billy. They also have 
seven grandchildren, 

Joseph William (Bill) married Margaret Har- 
rower, and live in Flin Flon, Man. They have five 
children. Barbra, Joseph, Rod, Glen and Jim. 
They have four grandchildren. 

Clarence Jack married Gladys Dick. They live 
on the home farm. They have a family of three 
girls and four boys; three of which still live at 
home. 

Lolabelle married Bud Freeborn and they live 
at Carrot River. They have four children. Hol- 
land, Kim, Patrick and Danette, and four grand- 
children. Lolabelle was born at Armley. 

Douglas James married Janace Dahl, they 
live at Snow Lake, Man. and have two children 
Roy and Liza. 

Dorothy Helen married Sheldon Engle, they 
live in Prince Albert and have two children Kerre 
and Tyler. 

Roderich Andrew married Linda Edwards, 
they live with Sarah at the family farm at Carrot 
River. 


JACK AND ALICE HARROWER 

I, Alice Lillian Harrower, third child of 
Charles and Olive Treble was born on a home- 
stead in the Watrous District on Sept. I1, 1908. 
Later, it was here that I met my husband, Jack 
Carscallen, fourth child of William and Char- 














lotte Harrower, born Feb. 6, 1904 in Winnipeg. 
We were married in Kinistino, Sask. on Nov. 3, 
1932. 

Our future home site, the NW 8-48-14 W2 
had been purchased by Jack in 1931, referred to 
then as Hudson Bay Land. We commenced con- 
struction of our I8 by 14 foot log home with the 
assistance of Jack’s brothers, Roy and Bill, and 
‘completed our dream home in 1932. Mud from 
the local slough was used as filler between the 
logs. The interior was lined with lumber, con- 
struction paper and completed with wall paper 
and calcimine. It was a total of three rooms, four 
windows and a door. Heat was furnished by a 
kkitchen range and an air tight heater. Fuel was 
Jocal wood, eventually burning coal which was 
brought in by rail. Our source of lighting was 
from the dim coal oil lamps to the modern gas 
lamps. Water supply came from the well, rain in 
the summer and the melting of snow in the 
winter. 

Unfortunately our home was destroyed by 
fire in 1942. We built a new home that fall, of 
lumber. And so our new life began, with much 
help from neighbors and friends, for which we 
were very grateful. 

Our first cow was a gift from my father. The 
poor critter was herded on foot, by wagon train 
from Watrous by my father’s neighbors who 
were settling in the Nipawin area. 

Roads were narrow and dusty, then impass- 
able in the rainy weather. 

In dried out years many folks migrated north 
in search of more suitable and productive loca~ 
tions. Our home welcomed many folks in their 
trek north. The kitchen floor would be spread 
with tired, sleeping strangers. Food was barely 
enough for us but by some miracle the stew could 
be stretched to feed all. We were always blessed 
with a bountiful garden which produced our sur- 
vival. 

Horses were valued as equipment and not for 
leisure, unless of utmost importance. They were 
used for field work, pulling all the essential land 
implements to prepare the land for crops of 
wheat, oats and barley. We harvested with a 
McCormick binder and stooking became a fam- 
ily affair from a very early age. Our young ones 
were taken to the fields where they played or 
rested in the shade of the stooks so I could help 
Jack. We depended totally on the blessings of 
00d climate for crop yields. Fertilizers, weed 
and pesticide sprays were not in use at that time. 

Threshing was done by a local gentleman, 














Jerry Duford, with all hands on deck. The ladies 
helped each other in preparing large, wholesome 
meals with equally nutritious lunches between to 
feed the hungry crew. Grain was hauled to the 
local elevator by horse drawn wagons in summer 
and sleigh box in winter. Monies from grain sales 
were immediately used for farm payments, taxes, 
food and clothing. 

During these beginning years we were blessed 
with the birth of three healthy children, Arlene 
Bien, 1933, Vernon Harold, 1935 and Larry 
Colin, 1937. All the children were born in 
Armley, assisted by Nurse Turnbull. We were 
also fortunate to have a municipal doctor located 
in Armley at that time. 

As the children grew they commenced ele- 
mentary education at Manlius School and gradu- 
ally had to room and board in Tisdale when 
higher grades approached. Transportation to 
school was by the stubborn, unpredictable school 
pony and buggy, much to the distaste of Larry. 
Repeated, tedious farm work demanded extra 
hands. Because farm laborers were unaffordable 
tous our sons developed skills at a very early age. 

‘When summer arrived a very large garden was 
planted for the year’s supply of food. Seeds were 
saved for next year’s crop. We had excellent 
storage for the root crops in our dirt cellars and 
canned most of the vegetables. We were never 
short of wild berries in our district, but fighting 
mosquitoes and flies sometimes made it unbear- 
able. Jellies, jams, preserved fruit and pickles 
were lined up neatly on the shelves in the cellar 
for storage. For a real treat, if there was a little 
extra money, I would purchase some crabapples, 
peaches, plums and pears. It was not unusual for 
me to pick and can 50 quarts of wild strawberries 
and raspberries in a season. 

Butchering was a huge task involving all 
hands, taking place both spring and fall. Beef 
and pork were stored, frozen in wheat bins in 
winter and canned in jars for summer. Pork fat 
and beef tallow were rendered to supply us with 
lard and laundry soap. Very unique and impor- 
tant for fresh beef was the community involve 
ment in the ‘Beef Ring.”” Upon their turn each 
member supplied a beef to be butchered by Mr. 
Hayward. Subsequently, on the morning of the 
butchering, each family was responsible to pick 
up their portion of beef. 

In winter fish peddlers came down from the 
northern lakes with horse and sleigh, selling their 
catches of pike and white fish. We would pur- 
chase up to 100 pounds at one time. Fall brought 























L10R: Larry, Alice, Jack, Arlene and Vernon Harrower. 


down the plump, grain fed Northern Mallards 
and our local prairie chickens. 

All our staples were purchased in Armley 
Store. Essentials such as flour, yeast, coffee, tea, 
sugar, tobacco, cigarette papers, insect coils and 
hand soaps were included. Hand creams were 
‘made from glycerine and rose water to heal hands 
after the ordeal of washing clothes and floor 
scrubbing. 

Then of course a visit from the Watkins man 
twice yearly to replenish our supply of spices, cod 
liver oil, salves, butter coloring, liniments and 
carbolic salve for veterinary needs. Pyrethrum 
Powder was purchased for pesty insects, inside 
and out 

‘Aside from our work we had entertainment. 
‘The community hall housed many functions, 
from the annual United Church fowl suppers, 
Manlius Schoo! Concerts to many dances with 
the beat supplied by local musicians. Then came 
the big Connaught Fair days which we all looked 
forward to. All ages took part. There was judging 
in baking, crafts, school displays, 4-H Clubs, 
garden vegetables, local fruits and livestock. 
Races, ball games and food booths provided all 
with entertainment and treats. 

During summer many locals found time for 
organized ball games, turning to curling and 
hockey in the winter. We all enjoyed both 

But summer also meant work, not allowing 
for much leisure, so visits, card games and din 
ners were made up for during the long, cold 
winter months. No one seemed to mind going out 
in our severe prairie winters just to be together. 
Relating this to how special visiting really 








was, our neighbors, Mr. and Mrs. Roy Logan, 
would load up their three small children in a 
wheelbarrow and transport them one half mile 
across the field to our place. We would have 
supper, visit, lay the children down to sleep, and 
then play cards till the small hours of the morn- 
ing. Following another lunch they loaded up the 
sleeping children in the “barrow Buggy” for the 
trip home across the fields. On occasions, the 
early morning sun was peeping through on the 
horizon. 

Due to Jack’s failing health we retired to 
Saskatoon in May, 1970. He passed away in 
March, 1973 and is buried in Woodlawn Ceme- 
tery in Saskatoon. I still reside in Saskatoon, 1123 
Moss Ave. 








VERNON AND ANN HARROWER 

Iwas born in Armley to Jack and Alice Har- 
rower in August of 1936. I received my public 
schooling at Manlius School and went to Tisdale 
and stayed with Mrs, Mulholland for three years 
of high school. 

I belonged to the Armley 4-H Beef Club for 
many years which gave me appreciation for live- 
stock. We went with the calf club to the shows 
and sales of Prince Albert. We spent many a 
memorable night in the armories in Prince 
Albert. Thanks to the club and Mrs. Jack Kings— 
ley for the vacation we had at Candle Lake. I 
enjoyed curling with the school kids and in the 
square draws. 

When I finished my education I worked for 








‘Topto bottom L toR: Murray, Noreen and Jennifer Harrower, 
Lawrence, Karen and Kelly Skwark, Cam, Muriel and Nicole 
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local farmers during the summer. During the 
winter of 1956 Larry and I, along with many other 
local farmers, worked on the Carrot River clear~ 
ing the channel. The summer of 1956-58, I 
worked for Brown brothers driving a cat, brush 
cutting, piling, building roads and digging 
dugouts for farmers. 

In 1957 I started my farming career by renting 
one quarter and in later years I took over my 
fathers land. In 1958 I married Annie Steptoe 
from Nipawin. Ann was born in Nipawin to John 
and Mary Steptoe of Garrick, Sask. She received 
her public schooling in the Garrick area and her 
high schooling in Nipawin, and then worked at 
the Bank of Nova Scotia at Codette. 

We have three children Muriel, Karen and 
Murray. As a family we greatly enjoyed working 
and playing together. Muriel and Karen took all 
their schooling in Ridgedale while Murray took 
nine years in Ridgedale and then went to Nipawin 
to high school. The girls took figure skating and 
music lessons and Murray played hockey. 

Muriel worked for Mark Schiltroth and later 
for the Bank of Nova Scotia in Tisdale. She 
married Cameron Nagel of Tisdale in 1978. They 
have a daughter, Nicole, born in 1985. They farm 
in the Tisdale area. 

Karen started working for Saskatchewan 
Telephones in Melfort as soon as she was out of 
school. She married Lawrence Skwark of 
Resource, Sask. in 1984. They have a son, Kelly, 
born in 1985. They farm in the Resource area. 

Murray worked for Mark Schiltroth and then 
the Alfalfa De-Hydraters as a harvester driver 
and now as service man. He married Noreen 
Kot, a Nipawin girl, in 1984. They have a 
daughter, Jennifer, born in 1985, Murray and 
Noreen reside in Nipawin. 











LARRY COLIN HARROWER 

Twas born in Armley in the summer of 1937 
and spent my early years “growing up on the 
farm” — learning all the boyish games and 
responsibilities typical of that time. Life evolved 
completely around my family, school and social 
activities within the community. 

My first eight years of education were accom 
modated at the nearby Manlius School. Schoo! 
was an entertaining and social place for us rural 
children, characterized with organized ball 
games, field day competitions and annual 
Christmas Concerts. 
ransportation to school was not elaborate — 
wwe were fitted with a horse and buggy in summer 
































Back: Ethel and Lary. Front: Patrick, Shauna, Doreen and 
‘Thane Harrower. 






and caboose in winter. Heat during the cold spells 
was furnished by a rigged up woodstove, 
mounted in the caboose. I can remember only a 
fow odd days during those eight years when the 
weather became too severe for our faithful old 
“school Pony” 

As time went by, high school years 
approached and I was relocated in Tisdale, with 
room and board, to receive the remainder of my 
education. We travelled home on weekends by 
the huge, steam — driven train, 

In growing older I became part of the adult 
circle — Now socializing included dances, com- 
munity fall suppers, annual fairs, Saturday night 
trips to town and stag gatherings at the local 
curling rink. The only organized youth group in 
which I participated was the 4-H Calf Club. Not 
only was it a total community involvement with 
parents, friends and members. It taught me how 
tocare for livestock and introduced me to the big 
city of Prince Albert and a new way of life. 

1 grew up during the early days of the auto- 
mobile. The young men of the community spent 
many a spare hour on Saturday night ‘‘com- 
paring wheels”. In the collection was a Model T. 
Ford, Model A Ford and a “29 Chevy”. I 
obtained something a little more unique — a 1929 
Rugby truck. This vehicle was used around the 
community for hauling grain to the elevator and 
bringing home heavy shopping items from 
Tisdale or Ridgedale. 

By my 18th birthday, I had decided that farm- 
ing was not my vocation and moved with an 
employment opportunity in 1955 to Sherritt Gor- 
don Mines Ltd. in Fort Saskatchewa, Alta. I 
spent the next six years there growing and matur- 
| inginto my early 20’s. 

In that period of time I met and married my 





















wife Ethel Rose Fazikas, formerly of Manning, 
Alta., on July 2, 1960. We then had three children 
‘Thane 1961, Patrick 1965 and Shauna 196. 

My life developed a great deal around educ: 
tion and careers from the time I left home. 1 
resumed studying in 1963 and obtained a diploma 
in electronics of the same year, followed by a 
Bachelor of Science, University of Alberta 1974. 
In that time I had re-established in a new career 
of medical x-ray and scientific instrumentation. 
During that time I travelled extensively through 
Canada, United States and Europe, with job 
involvement. Now I work in chemical research, 
University of Alberta. 

‘Aside from my years of education and work, 
wwe as a family have enjoyed many hours camp- 
ing, fishing and hiking throughout Western Can- 
ada. We have especially enjoyed the 
campgrounds, resorts and parks of Northern 
Saskatchewan. 











WILLIAM HARROWER FAMILY 
submitted by Thelma (Harrower) McRae 

William or Bill as he was known, came to the 
Armley District in the spring of 1932. His brother 
Jack was with him and they bought Hudson Bay 
land north of Armley, on the east side of the 
highway. They put some oats in, but most of the 
and was bush until they did some scrubbing and 
breaking. They lived in a tent. Their diet was 
mostly eggs, bread and syrup. 

In the fall of 1932, Roy Harrower and family, 
moved up along with Mrs. Jack Harrower. They 
lived in the same yard, Bill making his home with 
Roy. Bill let his land go. He had a threshing 
machine and tractor he used in the fall, working 
‘out the rest of the time. He ran the skating rink, 
built roads for the municipality of Connaught 
and did carpenter work with Bill Oliver 

In June, 1937 he met and married Thelma 
Kendrick, He took over buying grain for the 
Federal Grain Co. from Charlie Thomas. They 
lived in Armley for the next 10 years, taking part 
in community affairs. The grain dust got to Bill 
so he had to quit buying grain and moved to 
Carrot River in 1947. 

Bill homesteaded northeast of Carrot River, 
but times were too tough to prove up. However 
he was able to buy the land. They lived in Carrot 
River and Bill worked for the R.M. of Moose 
Range building roads. He ran the curling rink a 
couple of years. Bill’s health wasn’t too good. He 
worked for the Government in the south of the 














province reseeding community pastures, and 
cultivating the trees already sown in the pastures 
to stop dust blowing, 

Bill had a heart attack in January of 1960 and 
died eight days later in the local hospital. He is 
buried in the old cemetery at Carrot River. 

Thelma grew up in the Armley District, tak- 
ing her schooling in the North Armley School. 
Thelma started working at the local hospital in 
1956, helping in the kitchen. She worked there 
until she retired Jan. 1, 1980. Bill and Thelma had 
three children, Mervin, Audrey and Donald. 

In 1977, Thelma married Ebert McRae. They 
lived in Carrot River and after Thelma retired, 
they did quite a bit of travelling. Ebert passed 
away Sept. 21, 1983. Thelma still lives in Carrot 
River and belongs to the Senior’s club, Rebekah 
Lodge and loves to travel. 

Mervin was born in Tisdale, Sask. February 
1942 and lived in Armley until five years old. He 
moved to Carrot River with the family in 1947 
taking all his schooling there. He enjoyed 
hockey, drama, the young peoples group and was 
janitor of the United Church for a number of 
year: 

After graduation he worked for Fitchener 
Motors in Carrot River. He took a course in 
Laboratory and X-ray. His first job was at Ura- 
nium City. From there he went to the hospital at 
Imperial, Sask. He always wanted to be a moun- 
tie but he wasn’t accepted when he first applied. 
Mervin got his call to the Force while working at 
Imperial and went to Regina to take his training. 
His first post was in Edmonton, then to Calgary 
and Banff. 

‘He met and married Dorothy Hill of Imperial 
in October 1966. They lived in Banff, Calgary, 
Peace River and are back in Calgary hoping to 
remain there. Mervin worked all plain clothes his 
first posting but spent three years in Vermillion in 
uniform, Dorothy worked as secretary in the 
School of Fine Arts in Banff. Their first son, 
Billy, was born in Banff, September 1971 
Michael was born in Calgary, August 1974. Dor— 
othy works as a secretary now in Calgary. The 
boys are busy with hockey and soccer and Mervin 
spends a lot of time with them, 

Mervin did a lot of carpenter work in his 
mother’s house after his dad passed away and it 
‘was a good experience for him. 

Audrey was born in Tisdale, December, 1944. 
She moved to Carrot River before she was three 
years old. Audrey took all her schooling there. 
She was interested in skating and all school 
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to Rr Audrey, Thelma holding Don, Bill and Mervin Har 
rower. 


sports, She helped in the United Church with 
Sunday School and belonged to the Brownies. 

Audrey had lots to do as she had to help at 
home. Her mother worked after her dad’s death 
and she had to help look after her young brother 
Don. 

Money was scarce so she worked in the cafes 
and stores. She met Rob Herman of Yorkton 
who worked for the Power Corporation when the 
‘Squaw Rapids Dam was built in 1960. They were 
married December 1963 and lived in Carrot River 
six months. Then they moved to Nipawin where 
Ron read meters and Audrey did books for Val- 
ley Plumbing and Heating. Their next move was 
to Rhein, north of Yorkton where Ron farmed 
with his dad while Audrey worked in Yorkton, 
first for a jeweller and then for Hudson Bay Co. 
in the store. 

In September 1971 a chosen daughter, Candis 
came to them and in September 1974 they had a 
daughter Crystal. 

Ron left the farm in 1972 and moved into 
Saskatoon where he at various times drove a 
truck, did carpenter work, built houses, sold real 
estate, and now has gone into business of his own 
with Audrey as his partner. They sell All Terrain 
Vehicles. Audrey does the books, all the running 
and runs the business when Ron is away hunting 
with his bow and arrow. 

The girls are busy with school, music, skat- 
ing, etc. They visit home quite often as Ron has 
done a lot of hunting in his area. He said the 
reasons he came to Carrot River — good hunting, 
good money and lots of pretty girls. 

Donald was born in Carrot River, September, 

















1954. Don was only five when his Dad died. He 
took his schooling here and loved to play hockey. 
He worked around Carrot River at different 
jobs, then went to Edmonton in 1974 and did 
carpenter work. He went to carpentry school and 
was a plumber for several years. Now he is work- 
ing on the oil rigs. 

He met and married Erna Betke in 1974 and 
both worked in Edmonton. He later divorced and 
married Lee Duncan in October, 1985, 


ALVIN ROY HART 
4s told by a neighbor 

He came from the Yorkton area and farmed 
the NE 36-48-15-W2 from 1925 to 1940. He had 
been a school teacher and knew nothing about 
farming. His land was nothing but moss so was 
very hard to farm, nothing would grow. He mar- 
ried a teacher, an older lady. Later he remarried. 
He had no family. He built a house on his land 
but never lived there, He went to Brandon, Man. 
from here. 


EDWARD THOMAS HARTNETT 
submitted by Mrs. J.W.Asezko (niece) 

Ted was born in Halifax, N.S. on Oct. 8, 
1883, the second child of Edward Joseph 
Hartnett of Ireland and Bridget Roche. Ted grew 
up in Halifax, helping his father in the store and 
dray business. He also worked for a while in the 
quarries. As a young man he enjoyed rowing on 
the sculling team. 

About 1911-12, Ted, and brothers Bill and 
Frank, came west to the Star City area where he 
met and married Kate Galvin. Kate was born and 
raised in Arthur, Ont. She came west with her 
family and was the second teacher in January, 
1910 at the Orchard School. Kate had four sisters 
who were also teachers in this area. (The eldest, 
Mary, Mrs. Toni Reiderer of Brooksby.) 

Ted and Kate lived on a farm on the edge of 
Star City, Kate served as a Trustee on the Star 
City School Board. Ted shipped in horses from 
Eastern Canada and dealt them off to area farm- 
rs, replacing the oxen. Ted also owned many 
quarter sections of land and had them satisfac 
torly rented to good tenants and most likely sold 
SE 34-47-15-W2 in 1923 to Charlie Goodfellow. 

When the mines opened in Flin Flon, Ted 
gave up farming and turned to prospecting. His 
interest in prospecting was undoubtedly sparked 
by Ed Horne’s success in discovery of Noranda 
Mines in Northwest Quebec. Ed Horne was a 














relative of Ted’s step-mother, Eleanor Horne. 
Ted spent the next two decades working the vast 
wilderness between Las Pas and Flin Flon. Kate 
accompanied him to the area and looked after the 
summer camp at Cranberry Portage, near 
Edworthy’s Millwater Lumber Camp. They win- 
tered at Las Pas or Flin Flon and often travelled 
east. Unfortunately he was unable to make any 
major strikes and in 1951 they retired in Win— 
nipeg, to live out the balance of their lives. Ted 
died suddedly of heart failure in 1957 and Kate 
died in 1973 after a lenthy illness. They had no 
children. 

Ted and Bill of Valparaiso and Frank of 
Saskatoon used to keep in touch every second 
year or so and these were always welcome visits 


CHARLES REUBEN HARVEY 
submitted by Roy and Gladys Nieklen 

Charlie was born in 1861 at Falmouth N.S., 
one of three sons of Joseph and Mary Harvey. 
Most of Charlie’s life was occupied as a carpenter 
and cabinet maker. In his younger years he fol- 
lowed the carpenter trade in the New England 
States and also worked for a number of years for 
the Kentville Carriage Company in Kentville, 
NS. 

He married Emma Louise Carey of Avon- 
port, N.S. and raised three children, Howard 
Harold (Harry), Ida Gladys (see Greeno history) 
who became Mrs. Herbert William Greeno and 
Rachel Evelyn (see Carey history) who became 
Mrs. Clifford Smith of Melanson, N.S. Rachel 
attended Waterfield School during her early 
teens. 

Around the turn of the 19th century, Charlie 
came west and joined his brother Jim. He worked 
at the carpenter trade in Prince Albert and other 
parts of Saskatchewan. 

In 1909, Charlie took up a homestead, the SE 
4-48-14-W2, After the usual hardships of mos— 
quitoes and biting flies by the millions, water and 
little drainage,drinking water from a well dug at 
the edge of a slough, many kinds of wild animals 
such as bear, moose, lynx, etc., Charlie even- 
tually got title to the land. Being a carpenter he 
built a lumber house which was an improvement 
over so many of the log houses which were the lot 
of so many of the homesteaders. 

Charlie built many of the schools around the 
country including Waterfield in 1912 and Manl 
in 1913-14, He also did alot of other building such 
as the large barn for Henry Boxall of Fern Glen; 
the Armley Hotel for A. E. (Ted) Nicklen, also 























his house and barn; a house for the municipal 
doctor, station agent, elevator men, garage, etc. 
in Armley, plus the Armley Hall. 

He was foreman on the building of many 
bridges in the Rural Municipality of Connaught. 
For 10 years he was a devoted councillor for 
Division Five in the R.M., helping to open up 
many of the roads that were almost impassable 
because of sloughs full of water. 

He was an active worker for the United Grain 
Growers and an organizer for the Wheat Pool in 
these parts. 

Charlie was not a man to swear or blaspheme 
but when he was very annoyed at someone or 
something he would mutter the first line of an old 
song which went, “Down went McGinty to the 
bottom of the sea’”. He had many amusing say 
ings, such as, when he told a certain married lady 
who was reminiscing about how far back she 
could remember, that he could remember back 
six months before he was born and how he cried 
himself to sleep one night for fear he would be a 
irl. 

‘The writer who married Charlie's grand- 
daughter, Gladys Greeno, worked with him on 
many occasions and learned much about car- 
penter work from him. Like so many other peo- 
ple who knew him and whose great respect and 
fondness for him was illustrated by the great 
number who attended his funeral in below zero 
weather. He was buried at the Silver Stream 
Cemetery on Dec. 28, 1929. Shortly after her 
husband’s death, Emma sold the farm and 
returned to Nova Scotia where she made her 
home with her daughter, Rachel Smith at Melan- 
son. There she was loved and cared for until her 
death in March of 1936 at 72 years of age. She 
rests in Grande Pre Cemetery in Nova Scotia. 


HARRY H. HARVEY 
‘submitted by Roy and Gladys Nicklen 

Harry was born at Avonport, N.S. and 
moved to Saskatchewan with his parents Charlie 
and Emma and sisters Ida and Rachel around the 
turn of the century. He took up a homestead on 
the SW 4-48-14-W2 in the Waterfield School 
District in about 1909. Like so many young 
pioneers at that time he went to work in the 
logging camps along the C.N.R. line to Tisdale 
and Prince Albert from Winnipeg. 

Like so many other young men he joined the 
Canadian Armed Forces in the 1914-1918 world 
war. He became a pilot and was stationed at 
Malta in the Mediterranean off the coast of 











Africa. After an honourable discharge he came 
home, sold his homestead to Percy Sims and 
made his home in Seattle, Spokane and other 
west coast cities in the U.S.A. where he was a 
salesman for medical literature and supplies. 

Harry returned to Saskatchewan to attend his 
father's funeral in December, 1929. While here he 
took up another homestead and Soldier’s Grant 
about seven miles east and north of Carrot River, 
namely the S¥2 of 7-50-10-W2. As he was unable 
to complete homestead duties he lost it. 

He wore the uniform of the Royal Canadian 
Airforce during the second World War. After it 
was over he went back to Nova Scotia where he 
met and married Emilie DeWolfe of East Ship 
Harbour, N.S. They have one son, Darrell, who 
is married, has three sons and lives and works 
near Halifax, N.S. 

Harry passed away in 1955 in Halifax at the 
home of his niece, Verna (Smith) Murphy, while 
resting in his favorite easy chair. He rests in a 
graveyard at East Ship Harbour. 


JAMES AND ERVIE HARVEY 

In the time of religious persecution in 
Scotland, the chief of the Harvey's moved his 
whole clan to Canada where they settled in Nova 
Scotia. Here, the nuns felt sorry for them with 
their kilts and bare knees, and knit them long 
woolen stockings. Some of them came down the 
St. Lawrence with Jacques Cartier, and it was 
said of them that they got along better with the 
French than among themselves. 

About the beginning of the 1900's, two of the 
descendants, Charlie and his younger brother, 
James, moved west and took up homesteads in 
the Waterfield and Silver Stream Districts. James 
served on the council of LID22-J2, from 1906 to 
1910, acting as chairman of the council in the 
latter year, For some time he served as a Justice 
of the Peace 

In 1910 James was married to Ervie Mustard 
of Silver Stream and they moved to Prince 
Albert, Sask. where he returned to the building 
trade. Their daughters, Marjory was born there 
in September of 1911, and Heather in April of 
1913. 

When the building boom burst in Prince 
Albert they moved to the town of Blaine Lake, 
Sask. which was just being built. Heather was 
months old at the time and their first days were 
spent in a tent, there being no other accommoda~ 
tion, "til Mr. Harrodance rented them the suite 
over his hardware store. There was one village 














well and all water had to be carried by pail, then 
up a long flight of steps. This is probably why 
they later built their home across the street from 
the well. 

‘About four years later the family returned to 
Prince Albert and James died there in November 
of 1933. 

Following graduation from high school, 


Marjorie and Heather Harvey, 1918, 


Enie and James Harvey. 


Marjory earned her A.T.C.M. in piano, and was 
employed as secretary to the City Solicitor. Dur- 
ing the war she was married to Irvin Sweet of 
Moncton, N.B. and shortly after were trans 
ferred to Vancouver by the R.C.A.F. where they 
lived for several years. During part of the time 
Marjory taught school in West Vancouver, ‘til 
they moved to Santa Monica, where they lived 
for about 15 years. Later they returned to Vai 
couver and Marjory died here in April of 1977. 

After graduation from high school, Heather 
was employed in the office of the Victoria Hospi- 
tal for about five years. She, her mother, and 
daughter Heather (Dawson) moved to Vancouver 
in February of 1944. Mrs. Harvey died there in 
July, 1977, three months short of her 95th birth 
day. 

Heather was employed in the office of the 
Vancouver General Hospital for 31 years and 
retired in April of 1975. She still resides in Van- 
couver with her daughter and husband, Ron 
Churchill. Grandson, Ken, granddaughter, 
Wendy, and great-granddaughter, Crystal reside 
in nearby Coquitlam. 


JIM HARVEY 
im, a veteran of the First World War, came 


with his wife and daughter, Jean, from the 
prairie, He rented the Perkin land for approx- 
imately three years. 


Lto R: Mildred Schitroth, Florence Johnston, Jean Harvey, 





















































Jean was helping put on a play with the young 
people when she met with an accident. She was 
standing on a sleigh when the horse went around 
the corner too fast. She was caught between the 
gate and the sleigh breaking her leg above the 
knee, It took a long time to heal. 

Jim and his family moved to Ditton Park 
from Waterfield and later moved to Fort 
William, Ont. 


JOHN AND SOPHIA HAYWARD 
submitted by John Hayward (Jr.) 

John and Sophia Hayward came to Canada 
from Birmingham, England. They arrived in 
Tisdale, Sask. on April 9, 1914. Their family 
consisted of Howard, three and one-half years, 
John, two years and a step-sister Gertie, who is 
now Mrs. A. Bishop of Peace River, Alta. 
Leonard was born in 1917. 

‘They were met at the CNR station in Tisdale 
by William Russell, brother-in-law of my father, 
who had come to Canada two years before. The 
trip to the Russell homestead, 18 miles north was 
made by horse and wagon. At this time in April 
the trail was not good for either sleighing or for 
wagon. Needless to say the trip was rough, cold 
and boring. By the time they reached the Russell 
home it had been dark for several hours. 


‘Sophia and John Hayward in England, 1910. 








My father filed on the NW 31-47-14-W2 that 
same year. Leslie and Neville Hayward both live 
on this quarter, being the third generation to do 
so. Coming from a large city to a homestead in 
Canada, my parents were not equipped to cope 
with the conditions they would face during the 
next decade of their lives. Having lived in a 
climate like England’s and coming to central 
Saskatchewan was truly a test of determination 
and moral fibre. 

Why did they come to Canada? Of this I'm 
not quite sure. I had heard my father say they had 
attended information meetings discussing the 
new country, Canada. Slides were shown of the 
fruit that could be grown in Canada: apples, 
grapes, plums, peaches and many more. There 
were also scenes of the wide open prairie waiting 
to be plowed for the first time. Some slides 
showed some of the larger cities. Above all one 
could get 160 acres of that land for $10 and doing 
some residential duties. They didn’t mention the 
long, cold winters or the swarms of mosquitoes in 
the summer, 

They stayed for the summer of 1914 with the 
Russell family. My father with the help of Ernie 
and Charlie Russell, built a frame house I8 feet by 
22 feet on his homestead which was a distance of 
‘one mile from the Russell home. The house had 
no storm windows or doors and no insulation as 
my father did not know what winters in Sas- 
katchewan were like. 

Our water supply was from sloughs as every 
decline was full of water. One dug a hole or a well 
on the edge of a slough a few feet back so the 
water could seep through. This was water for 
household use. The closer to the slough, the 
browner the water. In the winter most people 
melted snow. 

Firewood was plentiful but required a lot of, 
hard work. First there was the cutting in the 
bush, then hauling to the yard, next sawing into 
stove lengths which was called “*buck sawing.” 
Many cords of wood were burned during the 
winter to keep the place from freezing, 

The task of making a living was of top pri- 
ority. I remember my parents purchased three 
milk cows for the purpose of shipping cream. The 
cream had to be transported to Tisdale as best 
one could. There always seemed to be a neighbor 
or stranger who would happen along and would 
take the can of cream to the station in Tisdale 
where it would be shipped to Melfort creamery. 
To this day I often wonder how cream was kept 


























sweet after a five hour trip to Tisdale and then on 
to Melfort. 

We received mail once a week by train. It was 
brought from Tisdale by team and wagon. Our 
post office was at Ted Nicklen’s farm home. The 
first mail carrier that I remember was a Mr. 
Reubin Stickley. 

Our closest doctor, Dr. McKay, was 17 miles 
away. His house was where “McKay Tower” is 
bailt in Tisdale. 

Our school was Auto Road, later named 
Leacross by the CPR. In the early years the 
schoolhouse was used for all activities of the 
district: funerals, weddings, dances, meetings, 
church services and picnics. The highlight of the 
year was the Christmas concert for the pupils and 
parents alike. 

There were several stores in the area. I 
remember “*Barber’s’” Store at Forester (there 
has been a marker placed to commemorate its 
location), Perkin’s Store was in Waterfield Dis- 
trict. George Pearson operated a store in the 
Riverstone District, later operated by M. Saun— 
ers, When Ridgedale town started, this business 
‘was moved to Ridgedale, 

Coal oil lights were the only lights we had in 
those days. We often used candles to light our 
way at bedtime. 

My folks kept a “stopping place’ where 
horses could be fed and watered and a meal was 
available. Many stayed over night while hauling 
grain from Nipawin, Ravine Bank, White Fox, 
Codette and area to Tisdal 

‘The CNR steel came to Ridgedale in October, 
1921, This was a big help to the country. The 
hamlet of Ridgedale was a boom town for a few 
years. In 1923 the CPR line went through to 
Nipawin. This cut off all trade north and east of 
Ridgedale. By this time the country was slowly 
opening up as a result of bush fires and the 
endeavors of ambitious settlers clearing land by 
hand. Roads were being improved to some extent 
by filling in sloughs and building bridges. Gravel 
on roads at this time was unheard of. 

In 1927 my father took on the job of butcher 
for the Armley Beef Ring. He continued until 
1938 when poor health forced him to discontinue 
this job. My brother Howard continued as 
butcher until 1945 when the beef ring closed. 

In the early years we attended church services 
held in the Auto Road School. I remember Rev- 
erend Tom Broughton, an Anglican minister, 
who drove out from Tisdale with team and 
buggy. Due to poor road conditions and dis 

















tance, services were very irregular. I also 
remember William Russell, my uncle, being 
asked by the bishop if he would help out by 
holding services. He agreed and did this for some 
time. 

In the early 1920's, a student minister was sent 
to this area. A horse was loaned to him for his 
transportation. A minister, Vaugan Birch by 
name, made his home with’ us for the summer 
while carrying on his duties in the parish. In later 
years as roads improved a minister would come 
out from Tisdale and hold regular services. Dur- 
ing the years of 1914 to 1920 there were no Sunday 
School classes available. There was an organiza- 
tion called ‘The Sunday School by Post”? which 
many families took advantage of. Miss May 
Henley was superintendent with the head office 
in Prince Albert, Sask. We would receive instruc- 
tions by mail and were taught by our parents. 1 
can remember Miss Henley and her assistant 
travelling by van all over the countryside. They 
spent the summer visiting the families who were 
using the correspondence lessons. We eagerly 
looked forward to their visit each year. These 
classes were discontinued years later when church 
groups started their own Sunday Schoo! classes. 

My father, John Hayward (Sr.) passed away 
Feb. 21, 1943 at the age of 73 years and Mother on 
Jan. 7, 1968 at the age of 86 years. Both are 
buried in the Tisdale Cemetery. I well remember 
‘my parents saying that they had no regrets about 
coming to Canada and the Carrot River Valley. 








HOWARD HAYWARD FAMILY 
submitted by Ethel Hayward 

Howard H. Hayward was born in Birming- 
ham, England, on Oct. 30, 1910. He was the eldest 
son of John and Sophia Hayward. His father was 
a gas inspector in England. 

In April, 194 they emigrated to Canada. John 
Hayward’s sister, Mrs. William Russell had held 
a homestead, the SE 31-47-14-W2 for a year, 
until he arrived to live on it. 

John and Sophia Hayward, with their two 
sons, Howard and John, arrived by boat at 
Halifax, and came by train to Tisdale. Here, they 
were met by Mr. William Russel who brought 
them to his home in the Waterfield District. 
‘When a house was built on the homestead, they 
‘moved into their own home in August, 1914. 

Howard grew up on the homestead. He 
attended Auto Road school, later changed to 
Leacross, four miles away. In the summer time, 











he walked; in winter, their father took them with 
horses and sleigh. 

There was very little leisure time. Howard 
remembers one of his chores was carrying water 
for the household with two, 10 Ib. syrup pails 
from a slough nearby. This was their water sup- 
ply. In the winter, snow was melted on the 
cookstove and stored in galvanized barrels in the 
house. Heat for their home was poplar wood cut 
from the trees with an axe 

There were no telephones or radios. For 
entertainment, they walked to the school for 
Friday night socials. Also, they visited with 
neighbors, the Staples and Cecil Nicklens to play 
cards and checkers. 

Howard quit school in Grade VII to work on 
the farm due to his father’s illness. 

A telephone line was built past their home 
from Tisdale to Nipawin in 1919. 

Their mail came to Auto Road. Len Howlett 
had the post office in his house. 

Grain and other produce such as cattle and 
hogs were taken to Tisdale to be sold. 

In 1924, the CPR was built from Tisdale to 
Nipawin. Elevators were built in Armley, also 
grocery stores, a hotel, bank, pool room and a 
lumberyard. Their post office from then on 
became Armley. Grain was delivered to Armley 
as well as livestock. Life on the farm gradually 
became easier. 

Student ministers came during the summer 
months to conduct church services in schools, 
halls, and even in the pool room in Armley. 

A beef ring was organized in the spring of 
1927. Guy Parcher was hired as the butcher, 
Philip Bokenham as secretary. It was a 20 mem- 
ber ring. Each member delivered a steer on 
Thursday evening, which was butchered on Fri~ 
day evening. It was cut up early Saturday morn 
ing, and put in flour sacks provided by the 
members, Each member received a roast, a boil, 
and a round of steak. Mr. Parcher resigned and 
Howard’s father, John Hayward became the 
butcher in 1929. He continued to butcher for the 
beef ring through the thirties with the help of 
Howard and John. 

The Depression known as the “Dirty Thir- 
ties”? began in the fall of 1929. Times were very 
hard; prices for farm produce fell to extremely 
low prices. 

Howard and his brother John cut down 
poplar trees, sawed it into cords of wood, and 
delivered it to Leacross and Manlius schools for 
$4 per cord. They purchased a grain cleaning 










































Ethel and Howard Hayward, 1084, 


outfit in 1934, and travelled from farm to farm 
cleaning grain for seed. 

In 1939, Howard married Ethel McCullough 
of Armley. She was the daughter of Gordon and 
Gertrude McCullough, and was born on her} 
father’s homestead, west of Armley. She 
attended Manlius School, and took high school 
by correspondence. 

They had two sons. Leslie born in 1942, and 
Neville in 1946. Both boys grew up on the farm. 
They attended Leacross School and Tisdale High 
School. 

In 1941, we went into poultry and had an 
approved flock of laying birds. We shipped eggs 
to Smith Hatchery for 15 years. Then, we 
acquired grading and candling equipment, and 
sold graded and cartoned eggs in Tisdale until 
1977. 

In 1944, Howard went to a School of Instruc- 
tion at the University of Saskatchewan, and 
became a poultry fieldman for the Poultry 
Branch, Dept. of Agriculture. He culled and 
blood-tested approved laying flocks every fall in 
northeast Saskatchewan for 33 seasons. One year 
he travelled as far west as Marsden, close to the 
Alberta border. 

We became involved with Connaught Fair in 
1945 when we both joined the Board of Directors. 
Howard was chairman of the Swine Classes for 15 
years. Ethel was chairperson of the baking classes 
for a number of years, and then the convenor of 
the hall exhibits for nine years. 

‘The Anglican church at Forester was moved 
to Leacross in 1945. We attended church there, 




















Howard was appointed Minister’s warden, a 
position he served in for 19 years. Ethel took the 
boys to Sunday School along with the neighbor’s 
children. She taught Sunday School for 13 years. 
She served as organist for the church from 1960 
until 1977 when the church closed. 

In 1945, Howard took over butchering for the 
beef ring and continued to do it until it closed in 
1950, Saskatchewan Power built power lines 
through the area in 1949 and 1950, so people 
acquired freezers to store their own meat. 

We continued farming until 1977 when we 
retired to Nipawin. 


LESLEY and CHERYL HAYWARD 

1, Leslie Hayward, was born at Tisdale on 
March 17, 1942, to Howard and Ethel Hayward. 
My home was the SE 31-47-14-W2. I attended 
Leacross School until grade VII, I then went to 
Tisdale graduating from grade XII in 1961. As 
soon as roads permitted in the spring I would ride 
my bike to Leacross. Otherwise I was driven. 
From grade VII when I started attending Tisdale, 
Trode the bus. After finishing school in Tisdale I 
attended the University of Saskatchewan in 
Saskatoon taking the School of Agriculture 
course from which I graduated in 1963, 

‘After University I came back to the farm and 
farmed with my parents. I purchased my first 
quarter of land from Henry Huber. 

On Nov. 16, 1968, I married Cheryl Lynn 
Boyd of the Tisdale District. We lived on the NE 
33-47-14-W2 which I bought in 1966 from Edwin 
Allchin. We lived there until 1972 when we moved 
back to the home place. Our son, Jeffrey was 
born on May 30, 1971 and our daughter, Lisa was 
born on Nov. 14, 1973. 

Cheryl is a Registered Nurse and graduated 
from Regina General Hospital in 1968. After 
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graduation she worked full time in Tisdale until 
1970 and from then to now she’s worked part 
time. 

In 1976, I took over the Insurance Agency 
which my father had run since 1956. On March 1, 
1986, I sold it to Northland Agencies of Tisdale. 
We attended Church at Leacross and after it 
closed we went to St. Matthew’s Anglican 
Church in Tisdale. Since 1978 I have been on the 
vestry of the church. 

In I97L joined the Masonic Lodge in Tisdale. 
1 served as master in 1977-78. 

First tractors that I operated were a LA CASE 
and a FORD 8N. I feel quite fortunate in that I 
‘came into farming after threshing machines. [am 
quite sure that if I would have had to stook and 
drive horses I would have found another occupa 
tion quite quickly. I am very glad that never had 
to do too much axe work to clear land. I often 
feel guilty of what my grandparents had to go 
through to open this country for succeeding gen- 
erations to benefit from. 





THE NEVILLE HAYWARD FAMILY 

Twas born on March 1, 1946, in Tisdale, the 
second son of Howard and Ethel Hayward of 
Armley. I attended public school at Leacross, 
and high school in Tisdale, 

After high school, I began my career in farm- 
ing by working for my father on the family farm. 
However, in order to expand I found it necessary 
to find a second source of income during the 
winter. So in the fall of 1966, I received employ- 
ment from Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting 
Co., of Flin Flon, Man. to work in their under- 
ground operations. This was a completely new 
experience for me, and I found the work very 
interesting. The network of tunnels, shafts, 
stopes, and underground machinery, trains and 
muck cars, all fascinated me, not to mention the 
feeling of being 3000 or 4000 feet below surface. 

In the fall of 1967, the Company sent me to 
their mines in Snow Lake, Man. There I was 
promoted to the position of cage-tender and 
skip-tender at Chisel Lake Mine. I enjoyed Snow 
Lake very much and still have many acquain 
tances and friends from there. In fact I still cal it 
my second home. 

After 1972, when I began to put down perma- 
nent roots, I became involved with a number of 
community organizations; namely as a director 
of the Connaught Agricultural Society, and also 
a member of the Vestry for St. Lawrence's 
Anglican Church at Leacross. In 1973 I joined the 

















Dorraing, Neville, Patrick and Jacqueline Hayward. 


Tisdale Masonic Lodge #76, of which I served as 
Master in 1980. I am also a member of the 
Melfort Chapter of Royal Arch Masons. 

In 1977, I met Miss Dorraine Gaudet, a school 
teacher in Zenon Park. Dorraine is the eldest 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Raymond Gaudet of 
Bellevue, Sask. Dorraine was born on Jan. 7, 
1945. She completed her teacher training with the 
Manitoba Teachers’ College in 1965, and received 
her Bachelor of Arts degree from the University 
of Manitoba in 1972. She has taught at various 
places in Saskatchewan and Manitoba. 

Dorraine and I were married on March 27, 
1978, skatoon, at St. Georges Anglican 
Church. Our daughter, Jacqueline, was born on 
Feb. 4, 1979, and our son Patrick was born on 
June 4, 1980. They both attend school in Tisdale. 








JOHN AND EVA HAYWARD 

1, John, came to Tisdale, Sask on April 9, 
1914, with my parents John and Sophia Hayward, 
from Birmingham, England, at the age of two 
years. We homesteaded and lived on the NE 
31-47-14-W2. 

Tattended Auto Road School, now Leacross. 
Miss Grace King was my first teacher. We lived a 
distance of three and three quarters miles from 
schoo! which resulted in us missing a lot of school 
during the extreme cold in winter. After leaving 
school I stayed at home along with my brother 
Howard and helped with the farming. Leonard 
who was five years younger continued attending 
school until he was 15 years old. He then joined in 
the family farm operation also. 








Connie, John, Eva and Bonnie Hayward, 1982, 


Sometime later we purchased a wood sawing 
outfit with a nine horse power, one-cylinder sta 
tionary engine. With this we did custom wood 
sawing in the 1930's. These were “depression” 
years and the charge was only SI per hour. While 
doing this kind of job there was always the risk of 
serious injury as one was working very close to a 
whirling blade. I know of one neighbor who lost 
hand, another an arm, and also a man who lost 
his life as a result of this type of wood-sawing. 
No laws existed to cover safety, insurance, or 
medical care. 

About 1933 we purchased a grain cleaning 
outfit from Charlie Wegmiller of Silver Stream, 
This cleaner consisted of a carter disc powered by 
a three H.P. stationary engine mounted on a flat 
deck with runners. This outfit was moved from 
farm to farm. Later I became sole owner and 
added a five roller ‘Viking’ fanning mill and 
made the carter disc larger. By using the fanning 
mill ahead of the carter disc a more efficient job 
of cleaning was obtained. The capacity of this 
‘machine was 45 bushels per hour. The charge was 
2¢ per bushel for cleaning. I cleaned as much as 
30,000 bushels some winters. I feel this machine 
contributed much to the quality of seed sown in 
this area. The only other alternatives were ele- 
vator cleaning or to own your own fanning mill. 

On Oct. 22, 1941 I married Eva Kellerman of 
Bjorkdale, Sask. but formerly of Bruno, Sask. 
We started farming on the NW 32-47-14-W2. 
We had purchased the quarter from Calvin 
Clearwater some years previous. We still reside 
here some 45 years later. 
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We took over the B.A. Oil bulk sales after 
Aubrey Lloyd was burnt out in the early 40°s. I 
later sold out to Don Berry of the Waterfield 
District and he started a filling station. Some 
years later he sold out to Ivan McCullough who 
stil lives at the corner across the road from us 
and operates a filling station, 

We were blessed with two daughters. Bonnie 
Faye (See below) was born on Feb. 19, 1945 and 
‘Constance Gaye was born on Nov. 21, 1949. Bon- 
nie was the first baby girl born in the ““Hayward”” 
family since my aunt Nellie Russell 77 years 
before. Both girls attended school at Waterfield 
and Ridgedale, graduating from Tisdale Unit 
Composite School. They both live on Vancouver 
Island. Connie is employed with Doman’s Forest 
Industries of Duncan, B.C. 

I remember an incident that took place at 
Waterfield many years ago. The school board 
had hired a Mr. Adam Hains to do some minor 
repairs to the school building. When he had 
completed the job, he phoned the secretary, Mrs. 
Fred Berry, and asked if there was anything 
farther that needed to be done. “Yes,” said Mrs. 
Berry. The board would like two signs erected, 
‘one on each side of the school entrance. The signs 
were to read “School Zone.”” Mr. Hains did not 
get the instructions clearly. He made the signs 
and erected them. The signs read ‘“School’s On.” 
They stayed as such for a number of years. 

In later years I was elected to the Waterfield 
School Board. During my term of office the 
school was moved one mile to the centre of the 
school district. This was a big undertaking at the 
time. Moving equipment was not readily avail- 
able and there was controversy regarding the 
feasibility of the project. In 1954 the Tisdale 
School Unit #53 was formed and a few years later 
Waterfield School was closed. 

We attended the St. Laurence Church at 
Leacross. This church was built in 1908 in the 
Forester School District and in 1944 was moved to 
the Leacross town site. The building was moved 
in the fall on skids a distance of about 10 miles, 
mostly across farmers’ fields as bridges posed a 
problem. The Connaught R.M.’s Caterpillar 
Tractor was used for power and operated by 
Oscar Arneson. It was a #60 gasoline caterpillar. 
Services were held regularly until about 1980 
when the church closed due to larger farms and 
fewer families. Sunday School was taught to 
about 40 pupils. There was also a choir led by 
Mrs. Louise Fisher. Some of the Sunday School 
teachers I remember were: Mrs. Irene Eremko, 














‘Mrs. May Moritz, Mrs. Ethel and Eva Hayward, 
Mrs. Hopper and Mrs. H. New. Mr. Bert Sims 
was the Sunday School superintendent for all the 
years and faithfully operated the oil burning 
heater used in the church. This caused extra trips, 
worry and frustrations during the cold weather in 
winter. The first christening in the church at 
Leacross was Bonnie Faye Hayward on May 27, 
1945. The first wedding was Tom Worman and 
Frances Haldenby on Sept. 18, 1946. The first 
funeral was Mrs, Florence May Worman on Oct. 
18, 1949. In 1983, St. Laurence Church was 
donated to the Nipawin Museum. The congrega- 
tion and other interested people donated cash to 
cover the moving cost to Nipawin, It was placed 
‘on a new foundation and the roof was reshingled, 
etc, A church service is held every summer and 
the church can be used by the public for religious 
purposes. 

In 1953, 1 became interested in the production 
of Pedigreed Seed which I did for 25 years. I 
specialized in growing barley for which I was 
granted “Select Grower Status.” I also obtained 
registration certificates for wheat, barley, flax, 
rapeseed, Sanfoin and Intermediate Wheat 
Grass. exhibited seed at fairs and won a Provin- 
cial Championship for six row feed barley, “Ju- 
bilee.”” 

Besides farming we kept a flock of between 
700 and 800 laying hens, Keyline Leghorns. We 
were granted a government license to grade and 
sell eges to business places for resale. We sup- 
plied the Nipawin Union Hospital for a number 
of years. After 27 years we closed this enterprise 
down. 

Both Eva and I have driven a school bus for 
the last 15 years beginning in 1971 and at present 
are still driving, 

At this time we still live on the farm. We enjoy 
good health and the added conveniences that this 
country has provided such as water, sewer, elec 
tricity, natural gas, underground telephone lines, 
rural mail delivery, paved roads in four direc 
tions from our home, grain elevator service one- 
quarter mile from our yard, daily bus service to 
Saskatoon and Regina and above all, a host of 
g00d neighbors. 

This attempt that I have made to give an 
account of the years from 1914 to 1986 would be 
unfair if I did not acknowledge the contribution 
made by the pioneering woman during those 
years of hardships. They were referred to as 
“Homesteading Days” and it was the women 

















who gave much to the development of this coun 
uy. 

In many cases the husband had to work out to 
earn cash for the bare necessities; clothes and 
groceries. There was always the constant fear of 
ickness and fire. There were no telephones and 
in most cases the doctor was about 20 miles away. 
‘There would be hours of waiting before he 
arrived and added to this was the lack of conve- 
niences and loneliness. In the fall there was the 
canning and preserving of garden produce. Many 
hours were spent in canning and storing both 
meat and vegetables for use through the winter 
and the spring until the new crop was ready. 
‘There were no deep freezes in those days. A large 
garden was so important to the welfare of the 
whole family. 

I-can remember Dr. Kitely stopping at our 
home and asking to stay the night. He said he 
could make it home to Nipawin but there might 
be a call waiting for him and he was in no shape 
to go. He stayed and continued on his way in the 
morning. 

In the winter there was always the danger of 
house fires. Very few people had brick chimneys. 
Long strings of stove pipes extended across the 
rooms. Fires were kept burning both day and 
night. The houses were very cold as they had no 
insulation or storm windows 

Bush fires were also a worry. People were 
clearing their land and burning the brush piles. 
Fire could burn unnoticed for days, then fanned 
by a wind would start a grass fire without warn- 
ing and a roaring bush fire might be the result. 











We owe much credit to the early settlers that 
endured hardships to make this country what it 
is. All this and more was done by our parents. 
They “built better than they knew” through 
determination, vision, love, sweat and tears. 

I would like to conclude these reminiscings 
with the following poem which I feel describes 
well this country on a September day. 


THANKSGIVING 
A haze in the far horizon, 

‘The infinite tender sky, 

‘The ripe rich tint of the wheat fields 
And the wild geese sailing high, 

‘And all over the lowlands and uplands 
The charm of the golden rod 

Some of us call it autumn 

And others call it God. 





BONNIE HAYWARD 

1, Bonnie, the elder of the two daughters born 
to John and Eva Hayward, began my education 
at Waterfield School after the Easter break in 
1951. I believe this was the last time the school 
year for beginners was over a year long! I recall 
the teacher Bill Klassen instructed us in great 
amounts of printing, 

When I actually began Grade I the next fall, 
Miss Fior had been hired to teach. Sometime 
during the school year, she came to board at our 
home, Miss Fior baked scrumptious spice'cakes. 
‘Now as an adult, whenever I taste a piece of spice 
cake, she comes to mind, mixing cake batter on a 
Saturday morning and filling the kitchen with 
delicious smells. 

Miss Nickel taught for the next two years. She 
boarded at Mac and Emma Schiltroth’s during 
the winter and also lived at the teacherage. Miss 
Nickel was the only teacher during my term at 
Waterfield that proved she was in control. As in 
most schools, we had weekly monitors to do the 
chores of raising and lowering the flag, cleaning 
the blackboard brushes, getting in ice for the 
drinking fountain and bringing in wood for the 
stove, During recess it seems that one of the “big 
boys” remarked that teacher should get in her 
‘own wood. When Miss Nickel rang the bell that 
recess was over and we had all returned to our 
seats, she opened the top middle drawer of her 
desk and removed the strap. The room fell quiet. 
She asked one of the ‘big boys” to step into the 
‘outside porch. In a few moments we could hear 
the distinct slaps of leather on palms. When it 
was over, the two of them returned to the class- 
room, one to cry and the other to conduct class in 
the usual manner. We all wondered what the 
topic of conversation was that night when the 
teacher and the student sat down together for 
supper. There were certainly no further hesita~ 
tions regarding the wood or any other duties. 

‘The teachers I had following Miss Nickel were 
many, mostly women and nearly a different one 
every year. One school year we had three differ- 
ent teachers. It is curious we students didn’t feel 
we were to blame, although I don't really know 
why we had so many. The surrounding schools 
didn’t seem to have the same problem. Manlius 
School had Mrs. VanBlaricum for as long as 1 
can remember. 

travelled two and one half miles east on the 
“base line” from highway 35. Dad would drive 
me to school by car or I would ride my bicycle. 
After my first year Gary Staples joined the route. 
































Carol and Ronnie Haldenby joined the base line 
at “Haldenby’s corner”, one half mile further 
along from Staples. Mr. Haldenby would drive 
them during the stormy weather in winter. Their 
mode of transportation was a caboose drawn by 
two horses. If the roads were very bad they would 
wait for us in the morning and give us a ride. Mr. 

Haldenby would have the little tin heater going 
full blast. We'd pile in two deep, close the door, 
he'd slap the reins and we'd be off. I could never 
figure out how the horses knew where to go. You 
couldn’t see past their big rumps and the snow 
would be blowing so hard you couldn’t see the 
toad. Many times I thought we were going to tip 
over. Up one side of a packed drift and down the 
other with a resounding crash, sparks flying out 
of the heater. We'd be nearly roasted by the time 
wwe got to the school. It was probably the warmest 
we were all day as the school was only heated by a 
stove made out of a barrel or something tipped 
‘on its side, with a stove-pipe extending the full 
length of the building. It would be noon before 
the place really warmed up. There was atin guard 
which surrounded the stove. It was usually 
loaded with mitts of all descriptions drying out 
after the noon hour. Some years later an oil 
burning stove was installed along with indoor 
toilets, 

The Haldenby kids also travelled to school by 
toboggan drawn by a white horse named Buster. 
This was used when the winter weather was more 
normal. When school let out at 3:30 p.m., there 
was a rush to don over-shoes, toques, parkas and 
mitts and dash out the door. Ronnie would drive 
up from the barn, we'd all pile onto the toboggan 
and hit for the road. Numerous times we all got 
dumped going out the gate as Buster was as 
anxious to get home as we were! 

Winter recreation at school was left to our 
own imaginations. The last year or two, when the 
Manton girls were attending, we would play Run 
Fox Run after a snow-fall. Later years, we 
learned to skate and play hockey as Mantons 
would bring water from the river and flood a rink 
covering the ball diamond. We all learned the 
rule that everyone helped clean the snow off. 
Most of us went through the phase of building 
igloos and forts. My dad had a key-hole saw 
which I was allowed to use for cutting the blocks 
Very often, these buildings survived until very 
late into the spring. 

Waterfield generally had an enrollment of 18 
to 20 pupils. Due to the fact these students were 
divided between eight grades, plus Melva and 











Garth White when they took grades IX and X by 
correspondence, our teams for hockey and soft- 
ball included nearly everyone from grade VIII 
down until the required number for a team was 
met. This, of course, included the girls. Sandra 
Manton could skate and stick handle as well as 
some of the boys. Everyone had hockey sticks 
and skates. Most of the boys had shin pads. 
These were acquired from under the Christmas 
tree. The rest of us just yelled a lot if we got in the 
way of a raised puck. 

March would bring the anticipation of spring. 
‘As the end of the month neared we were all 
scrutinizing the fields for stubble and the first 
crow. Some years Allchins would report the first 
crow, or Staples or Schiltroths. This, we called 
the first signs of spring. 

As the snow began to melt, the roads grew 
soft. At times the only way to travel the road was 
by horse and buggy which my dad used one 
spring when Miss Fior was with us. I rode on the 
platform on the back. One could always drive the 
road in the morning when it was frozen but we 
generally walked home at night. Sturdee Nicklen 
ran the rotary snowplow in winter. Some years 
the snow-banks were higher than the top of a car. 
When the road became impassible in spring we 
would walk on the hard packed snow along the 
ditch. One spring, after a particularly tough 
winter, Mrs. Freda Bourne our teacher was walk~ 
ing home with us as she was boarding at our 
place. She always carried her books and papers in 
a shopping bag. We all started out for home 
walking on one side, then crossing the road to the 
other ditch if we began breaking through. It was 
a fair scramble to get down off one side and climb 
up onto the other side. The further we got from 
the school, the more often we had to wait for the 
teacher, as she, being much heavier than any of 
us kids, kept breaking through the crust. Usually, 
everytime you broke through, your boot would 
fill with the corn snow under the crust. Well, she 
had some time — carrying this shopping bag, 
trying to keep up with us and breaking through 
the crust to her knees. Somewhere just before 
Haldenby’s corner she remarked, “Not everyone 
would do this”. 

‘As the road became more passable the 
Haldenby kids would transport themselves to 
school by horse and cart. The White kids, Melva, 
Garth, Kay and Beryl had a similar mode of 
transportation. Many times we'd see a race 
between Garth and Ronnie to see whose horse 
could get onto the road first. Nearly everyone else 











in the school rode bicycles when the roads were 
dry. Those of us living west of the school envied 
those living east. It seemed in the morning the 
wind came from the east and by the afternoon it 
would swing around to the west. Therefore we 
had to buck the wind morning and night. 

Generally if there was a heavy shower after we 
arrived at school, the road would be too muddy 
to ride the bikes home at night. That meant 
leaving your bike at school and walking home. 
There was no way to walk in your shoes, so we'd 
remove our shoes and socks, roll up our pant- 
legs and head out bare foot. Whenever we could, 
we'd hitch a ride in Haldenby’s cart. Sometimes 
Ronnie would ride on the horse to get one more in 
the cart. Poor horse! 

Riding a bicycle, one could make your trip 
home as eventful as your imagination. Gary Sta- 
ples rode a larger bike than me and consequently 
Thad to work hard to keep up with him. Since I 
rode the smallest bike in the school, it was a 
novelty to the other kids to ride it part-way 
home. Many times Gary and I would stop for a 
rest at a granary near the side of the road across 
from Edwin Alichin’s, On occasion, Gary would 
have a peanut-butter and jam sandwich in his 
lunch kit plus Ovaltine or malted milk in his 
thermos. We'd share it, then continue our jour- 
ney home. Other times we would stop to pick 
hawthorne berries to take home to be made into 
jelly by our mothers. On one occasion during the 
fall I remember we were walking home in our 
rubber boots. There had been a couple of good 
frosts and the choke cherries were ready for 
picking. We'd been picking and eating some 
along the way, until we came to a clump of 
bushes that were loaded. We ate until our mouths 
were so puckered and black we couldn’t eat any 
more. We then began filling our lunch kits. Those 
being full, we removed our rubber boots and 
filled them. Finally we headed for home, me 
arriving later than usual, Of course I had a good 
excuse this time as I had a lunch kit and two 
rubber boots filled with chokecherries just right 
for jelly. I opened my lunch kit; there were ber- 
ries alright plus a lot of purple juice. My rubber 
boots were much the same, The purple stains 
remained in my boots until I out-grew them. 

‘As the school yard was drying in the spring, 
came the excitement of playing Prisoner's Base. 
This was a game the whole schoo! could play. 
Two of the big kids would choose sides until 
everyone was picked and we'd start. We would 
play this every recess and noon hour for days 














Finally we'd grow tired of it and by then the ball 
diamond would be dry enough to play on. This 
‘would be the activity until the last day of school. 
‘Once we got practiced up we'd sometimes travel 
to Leacross or Silver Stream for a game. Leacross 
was the real challenge as they had a big school 
and a large number of boys. They would give us 
quite a raze because we had girls on our team. I 
remember when I was in grade I, Hazel Staples 
took the whole school in the back of their 1938, 
Chevrolet truck. I recall Lloyd lifting me from 
the ground into the back of it. 

‘Around the end of May was the annual Field 
Day in Ridgedale. This was a highlight for the 
school, as there was a large wood and silver shield 
awarded to the school earning the highest 
number of points in marching and field events. 
Over the years, Waterfield appeared numerous 
times on the various shields. 

‘The annual school picnic marked the last day 
of school. Various racing events and ball games 
were the order of the day as well as hot dogs, 
watermelon and ice cream. Everyone took part, 
students and parents alike. There was usually one 
of the fathers that would split the seat in their 
pants, my dad included, to the delight of the on~ 
lookers. 

Other memorable events between September 
and June were the costume Hallowe'en party, 
Valentine’s and most of all the Christmas con- 
cert. The teacher faced the largest challenge of 
their term, to organize 20 country-school kids 
into an evenings program for the parents. Music 
seemed to be our greatest short-coming. A piano 
player was generally imported to provide music 
for the drills and the singing of carols. 

Icompleted Grade VIII in 1959 and went onto 
attend high-school at Tisdale Unit Composite 
School. After graduation in 1963, I enrolled at 
Robertson Secretarial School in Saskatoon, 
Sask. 1965 took me to Calgary, Alta. where I was 
employed with various oil companies over the 
next five years. The following five years I worked 
at the Burns Foods packing house. During my 10 
years in Calgary, I expanded my wood-working 
hobby to a spare-time business. 1975 took me to 
Vancouver Island for a year of secretarial work in 
Victoria. I then took employment with British 
Columbia Forest Products at Youbou as a saw- 
mill worker, and as of 1986 have completed 11 
years of service. My spare-time business has 
grown into a cottage business namely Wood- 
craft’s by Bonnie. Burl clocks, tables and house 
signs are manufactured as well as commission 























orders for gift items from jewelry cases to wall 
plaques. 
I presently reside in Lake Cowichan, B.C. 


LEONARD AND MYRNA HAYWARD 

1, Leonard, was born in Tisdale, Sask. Oct. 
10, 1917, the youngest son of John and Sophia 
Hayward. They came from England in April 1914 
and homesteaded on the SE 31-47-14 W2, which 
is located 17 miles north of Tisdale. It was the 
nearest town and horses were the only means of 
transportation. The road was just a cleared right 
of way with a trail down it. The trail went around 
sloughs when it was wet, but when it froze up in 
the fall the trail went straight through. There 
were always a lot of teams of horses on this road 
from Nipawin to Tisdale as it was the main road. 

The mail was hauled with team and wagon or 
sleigh from Tisdale to Nipawin once a week. My 
parents place was known as the Half-way House. 
My parents made part of their living in the early 
days by providing meals to farmers hauling grain 
from Nipawin to Tisdale. They had a log stable 
‘where teams could be put in and fed and the men 
could have meals and stay overnight. One of my 
carliest recollections were of the bands of Indians 
going north in spring and returning south in the 
fall. There would be six to eight wagons with 
families, numerous ponies and dogs and a few 
days later another band would go by, usually 
about six bands in all. 

The CNR was built from Melfort to 

igedale in 1920, this was a big help to us as 
Ridgedale was only seven miles away. The 35 
Highway was built in 1923 and this was a big 
improvement to the country. It was built by using 
athree horse hitch, pulling a 12 inch plow, plow- 
ing where the ditch was to be. Several four horse 
teams hauled the earth onto the rqadway, with a 
four horse team on the grader trimming and 
smoothing the road, Cars started to make their 
appearance and telephone lines were being built. 
In 1924, the CPR was built from Tisdale to 
Nipawin with a town site about every six miles. 
This really did open the country. We were only 
two miles from Armley, and four miles from 
Leacross. Mail service was three times a week. 
We could ship cream every day except Sunday, 
and we were close to town for hauling grain and 
livestock, things were a lot easier now. 

I started school in August, 1924 at Leacross, 
formerly Auto Road. I missed a lot of school due 
to wet and cold weather. The big events in those 
days were the Christmas concerts, the social eve- 


nings and dances held in the school house in 
winter. 

When the railroad reached Leacross in 1924, 
two elevators with a loading platform and stock 
yards, two stores, cafe, blacksmith shop and 
garage were built. A hall was built by Mr. Ward. 
Charlie Howlett had a radio shop. There was a 
section foreman’s house and a station house with 
an agent, The Auto Road school was built in 1910. 
When the railroad came and the town was called 
Leacross, the name was changed to Leacross 
School. It was located just east over the tracks 
from town and in 1925 was made into a two room 
school. In 1928 a larger hall was built. In early 
1940's a curling rink was built. It was a busy little 
town at that time. But by 1973 when John 
Hutchison died, his store and Post Office were 
closed and that was the end of Leacross town. 

Tleft school in 1932 and started to work on the 
farm with my two brothers Howard and John 
and my father, clearing bush off by hand, My 
father did his first breaking with three oxen, then 
with four horses and later hired a tractor. In 1932 
we bought our first motor vehicle, a Model A 
Ford 2 ton truck. In 1934 we purchased our firs 
tractor, a Model C Case on steel wheels, then in 
1938 a Red River 22 by 36 threshing machine. It 
was a big help having our own machine to do our 
‘own crops and also do custom work 

married Myrna McLachlan and we lived in 
my father’s yard for three years. Our first son, 
Bill was born Oct. 30, 1939. We moved our house 
and built a barn on the land that had been George 
Preen’s homestead. We built a new house in 1944, 
but in 1948 during a thunder storm it was struck 
with lightning and burned. We escaped without 
injury but lost many items. 


Leonard, Myrna, Bil and Calvin Hayward, 1986, 











I really liked horses and showed them at Con- 
naught, Tisdale and Nipawin fairs. I had 
Percheron and some Registered Belgian horses 
including two Belgian stallions. I was sorry to 
part with them but the tractors had taken over 
and the days of farming with horses were over. I 
sold all my horses by 1950. 

My father passed away Feb. 21, 1943 at the age 
of 72. Our second son, Calvin was born Dec. 6, 
1943. 

‘The Anglican Church was moved from For- 
ester to Leacross in 1944. In 1982 it was closed and 
donated to the Nipawin Museum and moved 
there in 1983, Once a year church service is held 
there. My Mother passed away in January 1968 at 
the age of 86. Howard, John and I farmed 
together two years after our dad died and then in 
1945 decided to farm on our own. 

In 1945, new machinery was almost impossi- 
ble to buy on account of the war, but in the fall of 
1945 [ managed to get a new I.H.C. (Interna- 
tional Harvester Company) Farmall M tractor 
and a new Fargo two ton truck and did a lot of 
trucking for the neighbors. I started on my own 
in 1946 with two quarters from the partnership, 
the George Preen and the William Boyle quarter. 
I bought a quarter from Edward Stone. Com- 
bines were just coming in; that fall my brother 
Howard and I bought a new Massey Harris self 
propelled 21 combine and a 16-foot swather. The 
change over from cutting with a binder, stooking 
and threshing to swathing and combining meant 
so much less work and only needed two of us to 
doit 

The old two-room school was sold to Roy 
Duff in 1947, who used it for processing honey. A 
new one-room school was built and was the last 
rural school to be open in this unit. It was closed 
in 1961 but it is now used as a community centre. 
Bill and Calvin got their grade VIII in Leacross, 
then went by bus to Tisdale for their high school, 
where they both graduated from grade XII. 1 
drove the school bus from Armley to Tisdale for 
12 years, 1961 to 1973. I was also the first President 
of the Tisdale Bus Drivers Association for seven 
years, 1965 to 1971, 

Bill finished high school in 1958 and started 
farming with me. I had purchased three more 
quarters of land, a quarter from Ralph Bourne 
which was the Joe Small homestead and two 
quarters from Dometro March which were the 
homestead of Alfred Brett and Steve Parker. 

Bill married Bertha Pendel and lived on the 
Oscar Arneson farm, originally the Walter Bates 











and Tom Hunt Sr. homesteads. We bought these 
two quarters in 1962. 

Calvin finished high school and farmed with 
ill and I. We purchased four more quarters of 
land, one from J. Down, one from J. Leffler and 
two from Bert and Jessie Sims. Calvin married 
Carol Jackson. We rented five more quarters of 
land. Bill, Calvin and I farmed together until the 
end of 1980. Bill, who has two sons, has farmed 
with them since 1980. Calvin and I farmed 
together until the end of 1984, then I discontinued 
my farming operation and my sons have taken 
over. 

Thave farmed for 52 years, 38 years on my 
own and the rest with my sons. Myrna and I are 
residing on our original farm and are in good 
health at this time. We are looking forward to 
having an easier time in the future with less 
responsibility. We have enjoyed our life at farm- 
ing and are satisfied with what we have been able 
to accomplish for ourselves and our family. We 
thank God for the health and prosperity which 
wwe have been blessed with. 








BILL AND BERTHA HAYWARD AND 
SONS 

I was born Oct. 30, 1939 in Arborfield Union 
Hospital to Len and Myrna Hayward. | attended 
school at Leacross and Tisdale, graduating in 
1958. I served on the Leacross local school board 
for six years and am presently a member of the 
‘Tisdale School Division Board. 

‘On Aug. 1, 1961 I married Bertha Louise Pen- 
dle, who was born May 30, 1940 at Naicam. 
jertha was educated in the Quill Lake school 
jon and at Spalding, Sask 








Bertha, Bil, Rodger and Grant Hayward. 








‘Our homeis located on the NW 17-47-14-W2. 
Wehave two sons, Grant William, who was born 
April 4, 1963 and Rodger Derrick, born Jan. 27, 
1967, 

Both boys received their education in Tisdale 
schools, Grant graduating in 1981 and Rodger in 
1985. Both boys are presently farming. 


CALVIN HAYWARD FAMILY 

Inmy boyhood years, I recall the long bicycle 
tide each day to the Leacross School. The trip 
was seldom dull as there were quite a number of 
4s, from the north, making the daily journey. In 
winter, unlike the generation before us, our par- 
ents took turns driving us to school. 

Our chores differed from today’s chores for 
young people in that every farm had livestock to 
‘are for, wood stoves to service and less compli- 
cated farm machinery to operate. We didn’t 
travel to our present day trading centers of 
Tisdale or Nipawin as often as we do now, 
because most daily needed products could be 
purchased at Armley. Mail came daily by train, 
mechanical repairs made at the local Armley 
garage and implememt parts were available from 
dealers in Ridgedale. 

By the time I reached high school, bus trans- 
portation was provided to Tisdale. I experienced 
‘great change from a one room country school 
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to a larger learning environment. After gradua— 
tion, I began farming with my family. I rented 
some land and so entered a profession that seems 
to dominate ones entire life. 

In 1967, Carol Jackson and I were married 
and set up our home on the family farm. Two 
children, Janice in 1970 and Brad in 1973, were 
born to us. Our first home was destroyed by fire 
in 1974, We escaped safely and built again in the 
spring on the same site. 

Rural living today with urban-type conv. 
niences, sophisticated machines and modern 
technology is a challenging experience, but our 
life still centers on the land at Armley. 


RICHARD HEALEY 
submitted by daughter Jessie Welch 

In February of 1927 my parents moved from 
Manitoba to Saskatchewan. Father and the boys 
arrived in Armley first with the livestock and 
household effects. Mother and we children 
arrived later, after what seemed like an inter- 
minable journey. We were met at the Armley 
station by my father and new neighbor, Vic Har- 
rison, with a team of horses and sleigh, tal 
shorter route home by fording the river. This was 
anew and frightening experience for us with Vic 
shouting encouragement to the galloping horses 
to climb the opposite bank, 

However, we landed safely at our new home 
in the Armley district where we children were 
enrolled in the Manlius School with Mr. Hol 
lingshead as our teacher. 

‘Soon it was time to plant crops and gardens. 
My parents farmed here for a few years before 
moving to Meagan, Later a home was con- 


‘The Richard Healey family 











structed that accomodated our family and the 
many visitors we often had in the Connell Creek 
area. 

It was a happy home, in spite of the great 
depression of the thirties, where we had church 
services by a student minister and many musical 
evenings of singing and dance parties. 

I shall always remember a comical incident at 
‘our home one summer. You may remember the 
sticky fly coils that were hung indoors to catch 
flies. On a warm day with doors and windows 
open a sudden breeze came up swaying the fly 
coil till it came down landing on our cat, The 
snarling, terrified cat ran outdoors only to meet a 
terrorizing mother hen with its chickens. The 
protective hen, squawking, ran for the cat and 
she too became ensnarled with the fly coil. When 
mother discovered what was causing the terrible 
noise, we were all called upon to catch the still 
glued cat and hen and get them separated and 
peace and order restored again, 

My parents lived in this area until my father’s 
death in 1945. Mother gave up the home after 
fathers death and lived with members of the 
family until her death in 1950. 

‘As a member of this fun loving family, I can 
only thank God that it was my privilege to have 
such fine and understanding parents. 


T. C. HEALEY 
as told by Cliff and Jenny Healey 

My father John Duncan Healey lived in 
Gladstone, Man. It was here that he met my 
Mom Clara May Malony and they were married 
March 2, 1904. My sister, Grace was born in 
Gladstone on Dec. 12, 1905. After my Mom’s 
mother and step-father homesteaded in Sas~ 
katchewan in 1905, my Dad came in 1906 filing a 
homestead claim for NE 30-48-15-W2. We still 
live on this land. He, ‘“Faather’” returned to 
Gladstone for the summer bringing “Maw”? and 
‘one and a half year old Grace back with him in 
October. 

A common source of irritation were the flies 
and big mosquitoes. Nevertheless, they lived in a 
12x15 foot tent until Christmas time when the 
weather compelled them to share Maw’s mother 
and step-father’s shack until their’s was ready in 
March. Their groceries were simple; they ate 
rabbits, prairie chicken and fish from the Carrot 
River with lots of wild fruit to pick in the sum- 
mer. Their flour cost $1.75 per hundred. Their 
barn was plastered with manure. 

Their happiest moment came on April 16, 

















1907, when with no one to assist but Faather, I 
was born, their first and only son. Although this 
event may have caused other concern, it never 
worried Maw a bit, 

A month went by and on May 16, Father 
started out for Tisdale taking us by team and 
buggy. Grace, who was two and a haif, sat in the 
bottom of the buggy. Maw vividly recalled cross- 
ing the Dog Hide, a creek near the Boxall estate, 
where an old log bridge was afloat, the 
approaches having been washed away. When 
Faather drove onto the bridge, it started to go 
down. One horse gave up and the other horse 
skidded us along until we reached the bank. 
Faather took us up to Boxalls. It was a very 
narrow escape, for Maw had to hold both us 
children to keep us from getting wet. The horses 
were exhausted so the folks spent the night at 
Boxalls, continuing the trip the next day. Coming 
home a day or two later by Star City there was 
another loose bridge to cross. Father walked us 
across this one. Later that spring Gus Hess tried 
to cross a small log bridge over the Carrot River 
directly south of our corner. It took off down- 
stream on Gus and after clambering to safety, 
came back to our place. The dangerous pos- 
sibilities of the river always bothered Maw. 

Faather stayed on the homestead until 1909 
when he moved us to Star City. There he worked 
for Dan Stenhouse, who died years later. In 1910, 
he became the International Harvester Corpora~ 
tion Agent for Star City. While there, my two 
sisters were added to the family. Gladys was born 
in 1911 and Dorothy nine years later in 1920, From 
1910 to 1920 Faather’s time was well taken up with 
his business. 

‘The greatest sorrow he and Maw bore was to 
lay their eldest daughter, Grace, away when she 
‘was but a girl of 13. She had been stricken with flu 
and passed away on Nov. 1, 1918. 

In June, 1920, Father moved us to the town 
of Ridgedale where he built a home and a ware- 
house for his machinery. In 1921 he built a livery 
barn, the same year the railway came as far as 
Ridgedale. Business was booming for the town 
and as a lad of 14, I remember the farmers haul 
ing their grain in from Nipawin, Codette, 
Pontrilas and Lost River. That spring as a result 
of youthful carelessness, I was shot in the hand 
and groin. I am still carrying the shell in my 
groin. 

Maw saw a new opportunity as a result of the 
livery barn trade. She began taking in roomers 
and boarders. Many were the weary farmers who 











will remember the warm hospitality of my par- 
ents, In 1924 the house and barn were moved to 
the farm north of Ridgedale, where they stand 
today. 

Until about 1927, Faather carried on the IHC 
agency. Besides filling the office of Councillor in 
town for a number of years, he was also one of 
the first trustees for the brick school in 
Ridgedale. In 1929, he became the Massey Harris, 
agent in Tisdale. This lasted for two or three 
years. 

On Jan. 29, 1929, Sarah Jane McRae “‘Jen— 
nie” became my wife. We had gone to school 
together since grade V. Jennie was just 18 and 
since we didn’t have the money for a formal 
wedding we went away and got married. 
Although it was a surprise to our friends, our 
parents knew we were getting married. We had a 
small business in Star City which Faather looked 
after when we came to the farm, taking it over 
completely in 1937. We had the business a total of 
six years, We started farming in the 30°s. 

Faather’s health began to fail him in about 
1943. He slowly declined physically until his 
death on Jan. 31, 1945 in Tisdale Hospital. Maw 
continued living on the farm taking a very active 
interest in all aspects of a thriving farming opera. 
tion. Maw was an astute business woman; as a 
result she acquired several quarters of land which 
we took over in 1964. Some of which were in the 
Manlius School district, namely the N.W., S.W. 
and S.E. 26-48-15-W2. 

Maw moved to the Sasko Park Lodge in 
Tisdale in 1974 and Parkland in Melfort in 1976. 
Although her sight was gone when she passed 
away in 1978 at the age of 92 her memory was still 
as sharp as ever. The grandchildren were always 
amazed when she could identify them correctly 
by the sound of their voice or the feel of their 
hair. 

Jenny and I had six children. Our first little 
sirl, Phyliss Emily died Aug. 1, 1937. 

Our eldest son Melville, ‘better known as 
“Jude” was born in 1929. It seems he knows 
everybody near and far. He is able to make 
strangers feel like old acquaintances in a few 
moments. His education was received locally 
with two years of high school at Two Rivers Bible 
Institute, Carlea. In 1950, he married Catherine 
Crockett, a girl from Ridgedale. They farm six 
niles north of Ridgedale. He is a fine trucker and 
has been doing that for several years. Their chil- 
dren are: Yvonne, (Faro Adam); Cyril, (Lydia 
Penner); Glenna, (Larry Ruten); John, (Connie 


Johnson); Blaine, (Karen Brown); Garth, 
(Robynne Rodgers); Audrey, (Harvey Dyck); 
Shirley, Judith, (Levern Larson); Patricia 

Alllan Roy better known as ‘“Bud”” was born 
in 1931. He took most of his high school at Car~ 
‘onport High School, followed by Bible Schoo! 
training at Briercrest Bible Institute, also at Car- 
onport. He took a term of agricultural studies at 
Saskatoon. In 1957 the Healey Construction Co. 
was formed and Bud headed up the road con 
struction, with Dale and myself. In 1963 he mar- 
ried Ruth Forgie, a girl born and raised in 
Nipawin. Bud and Dale manage the grain farm. 
Their children are: Thomas, Gail, Jane, Ronald. 

Ronald Dale, better known as ‘“Dale”” was 
born in 1935. He took his schooling in Ridgedale 
and one term at Agricultural School in Saska~ 
toon. In 1961, Dale married Elvy Tondell from 
Bagley. Elvy is a blond and Dale always liked 
blondes and in this case it turned into more than 
Just a liking. Elvy took a business course and 
worked as a receptionist in Melfort Hospital. 
They live on the home farm. Dale helped at first 
with road work, then headed up the cattle farm. 
We are out of cattle now and are grain farmers, 
Dale has been involved for the last several years 
as a unit trustee for the Tisdale School District 
Their children are: Brent (Marlene Kolish), 
Mark, Scott. 

Pearl Yvonne (Keib) was born in 1942. It was 
quite different to have a little girl in the house. 
Pearl liked to be out where everything was going 
‘on. She drove every piece of machinery the boys 
would let her get onto. She took her grades I to 
IX at Ridgedale and grades X to XII at Caron 
port High School, followed by four years at 
Prairie Bible Institute, Two Hills, Alta, Pearl 
took nurses? training in University Hospital, 
Saskatoon, received her R.N. and went to 
Edmonton for her degree in nursing. She taught 
nursing for one year in North Battleford. In 1970, 
she married Waiter Keib. Walt has been in Africa 
as a missionary for Mid-Missions. He received 
his Master’s degree and is now an ordained min- 
ister. He is also a special education teacher. After 
13 years as a Supervisor, Pearl is now an Admin- 
istrator. Pearl and Walt live in Galion, Ohio, 
U.S.A. Their children are: Timothy, Steven, 
Nathan. 

Iris Marlene (Stegemann) — Marlene arrived 
in 1954 two days after Jenny’s and my 25th anni- 
versary which was a happy moment for us. She 
was a going concern from day one and tried her 
hand at nearly all occupations. While attending 











school in Ridgedale, Marlene also took voice, 
piano and accordian lessons. After attending 
Bible School at Nipawin, she took a business 
course in Saskatoon and worked in Melfort City 
Office until she married Lyle Stegeman in 1976, a 
farmer from Resource. Lyle had attended Bible 
School at Eston. They live on their farm at 
Resource and are involved in their church in 
Melfort and summer camp work. God has given 
Marlene a lovely talent for singing. Their chil- 
dren are: Heide, Daniel and Denae. We have 16 
great-grandchildren. 

Over the years we have enjoyed travelling and 
since Pearl and her family are living in Ohio, 
we've been able to see them each year. 








SIDNEY O. HEARNE 

‘There is no record at the Land Titles Building 
that he filed on a homestead in 1910. However it is 
in the records of the RM of Connaught, his land 
being NW 3~48-15-W2. 

He served overseas in World War One and 
returned in 1919 with a wife, Later his wife and 
infant daughter died. It is believed they are bur 
ied in Tisdale Cemetery. Mr. Hearne’s where- 
abouts are not known. 


DEREK AND PENNY HEDIN 
submitted by Penny 

We moved to Armley in March, 1976 from 
Prince Albert along with our daughter, Tanya, to 
reside at the hotel which we had just purchased. 

We have made several changes since then. We 
added the living room to the northside along with 
assteak pit, a fire escape to the east side, and made 
some minor changes in the beverage room, 

Derek worked for Ken Salen of Ridgedale 
with bees for several years but due to his allergies 
had to quit. He now sells cars for Tisdale Motors 
in Tisdale. 

1, Penny, own and operate a hair salon across 
the street from the hotel on the main street, 

‘Tyler was born May 18, 1978 in the Melfort 
hospital. 

Both Tanya and Tyler attend school in 
Ridgedale. 


LORETTA (MERLE) (EADE) HEDMAN 

Twas born Feb. 3, 1939 to Leonard and Clara 
Eade. We lived in Armley and Carlea Districts 
and attended Armley School till grade II. I then 
moved to Silver Stream with our nearest grocery 








and post office being at Leacross. I attended 
public school at Armley, Silver Stream and high 
school at Tisdale. 

We spent many, many hours with our hobby 
being singing. We'd get out the guitars and with 
Dad on the fiddle, and Mom and myself singing 
alto, we would all sing late into the evening. One 
story that really sticks in my mind is when we all 
lined up on the chesterfield after supper to sing, 
Dad would be doing his last-minute outside 
chores and Mom her final clean-up duties in the 
kitchen for the day. Beside the chesterfield was a 
bird cage and a lovely little male canary we called 
“Dickey”. We would start to sing and poor 
Dicky just loved it so he'd stick out his little chest 
and would start singing his little heart out. But he 
was so loud and we couldn’t concentrate, so one 
of us would get up and shake the heck out of the 
cage to shut poor Dicky up. We did that so often, 
I don’t know why we didn’t just move him to 
another room while we were singing. He was a 
lovely little singer, too. 

I moved from Silver Stream in 1954 to Flin 
Flon, Man. with my two older sisters. I met my 
future husband that same fall and we were mar- 
ried in 1958, 

My husband’s name is Dell Howard Hedman, 
He was born in Runciman, Sask. on May 22, 1935, 
and moved with his parents to Flin Flon at the age 
of two. He took his schooling in Flin Flon and 
joined the Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting Co. 
fat age 18. He then took his apprenticeship as 
‘Steam Fitter and Plumber. In 1972 he was made 
foreman of the Pipe-Gang. In 1976 he was trans- 
ferred to the Engineer's Department where he 
became the “Chief Pipe Designer and Co- 
ordinator”’, which job he presently holds. 

We had four children. Daryll Dell was born 
Nov. 4, 1959; Ira Harley, Nov. 22, 1961, is 
deceased; Lori-Lynn, June 10, 1963 and Ronald 
Scott, March 23, 1966. 

We owned our home on Green St. until 1973 
when Dell was made foreman of the Pipe-fitters, 
then had to move up to the company apartments. 
We bought a cabin in the spring of 1974 and 
moved out to it in early March and back into 
town in late November. We are both partial 10 
‘country living’. 

Our oldest son, Daryll, is presently with the 
conservation officers as Fire Ranger. He took his 
schooling in Vermillion, Alta and is doing Fire 
Ranger duties until he is posted as Conservation 
Officer. 

Our daughter, Lori-Lynn, is married and is 




















working in the hospital here in Central Sterilizing 
Services. 

Our youngest son, Scott, is presently working 
for H.B.M. and. He spent two years in the bush 
working with Surveying Resources Co, He'll be 
starting a trade with H.B.M. and S. soon. 

My occupation is being a good wife and 
mother. 


WILFRED AND ISABELLE (ROWELL) 
HEMRICK 

My parents moved to the Armley District 
from Saltcoats, Sask. in the spring of 1929 with 
my two handsome brothers and my charming 
sister. L was born a few years later in the spring, 
my dad was driving my mother to the Armley 
Hospital and just a few minutes after they 
«crossed the bridge by Charlie Morgan’s farm, the 
flood water washed away the bridge. My mother 
decided after I was born our family was com- 
plete. 

1, Isabelle, attended the Manlius school from 
1940 to the summer of 1949 in which the last two 
years were spent taking grades IX and X by 


Lo R: Wilfred, Dale, Wayne. Front: Isabelle and Lori 
Hemrick 


correspondence courses. I believe Lorrayne Sis 
son and June Oliver were the other two students 
taking the correspondence courses with me and 
each of us were a great help to one another. All 
ten grades were in one classroom and this cer- 
tainly made it hard to concentrate on our own 
assignments. Many special memories come back 
to me, during the time I spent at Manlius school, 
espeially the Christmas concerts in which every 
one of us took part, in recitations, carols, drills 
and songs. We began practising the beginning of 
November. Costumes had to be made by us with 
the help of the teacher and our mothers. The 
concert was held in the Armley Hall with every 
family in the district attending. Excitement was 
in the air as all the children knew Santa would be 
coming with a bag of gifts and something for 
every child, 

Mrs. Olive Wallis was the leader of the Farm 
Girls Club with a membership of 10-12 girls. Lam 
sure Olive wondered many times if any of us 
would ever learn to knit, sew or bake the way we 
carried on. The Melfort and Golburn Fairs were 
the highlights of the year for all of us, as we 
entered baking, judging and sewing competi- 
tions. The Armley Calf Club led by Mrs. Jack 
Kingsley was another community project I thor- 
oughly enjoyed. We spent hours each year raising 
and preparing our calf for show competitions. 
The sad time was the day of the sale of the calves 
we had raised all year. 

My parents were very active in the United 
Church at Armley and as there was no church, we 
always attended Sunday School and Church Ser- 
vices in the Armley Hall 

Tam happy to have had the opportunity to be 
brought up in a community such as Armley. 

The house where I lived was always sur- 
rounded by a large garden made up of fruit trees, 
berry plants, vegetables, flowers and perennial 
shrubs. The honey suckle in bloom and the scent 
and sounds of the evenings on the farm are still 

id memories. 

In the fall of 1949, 1 moved to Nipawin to 
attend High School in Nipawin to complete 
grades XI and XI, graduating in 1951. The stu- 
dents from outlying districts had to pay room and 
board in Nipawin, as the school bus transporta~ 
tion was not yet established. 

In August, 1951, I moved to Yorkton and lived 
with my grandmother while I was employed with 
the Bank of Montreal. In June, 1954 I married 
Wilfred Hemrick from Yorkton and we raised 
two sons and a daughter. In August, 1966 we 








moved to Edmonton. Our family missed their 
friends and open spaciousness of Saskatchewan 
very much. 

Wilfred is presently an optical technician for 
an optical Company and I am employed as a 
credit assistant with a bank 

Wayne our oldest son, is a commercial artist, 
married to Karen Prince of Edmonton in July, 
1984 and reside in Edmonton. 

Dale is an electrician and married to Terrie 
Hawthorne of Oshawa, Ont. in September, 1985. 
He also resides in Edmonton. 

Lori graduated from University of Alberta in 
1986 with a Bachelor of Science Degree and is 
engaged to be married to Paul Ross from Sher- 
brooke, Que. Lori is presently residing in Hin 
ton, Alta, and is employed with the Hinton 
Forestry Technology School. 


EARL and GERTRUDE HERRON 

Earl was born in 1904 in Baldur, Man. one of 
a family of three boys, Karl, Cecil and Earl and 
‘one sister Olive Reed. He and a brother lived and 
worked in the McKague District in the 20's. 

Gertrude Holmes was born in Derbyshire, 
England and in 1926, came to Canada and the 
Sylvania District with her parents, two brothers, 
Jim and Charles and four sisters, Alice, Florence, 
Evelyn and Edith 

Earl and Gertrude were married in Tisdale in 
1930 and Earl worked as a mechanic for several 
years. In 1939 they bought the Armley Hotel and 
moved with their two girls, Joyce and Verna, to 
run the business. In 1941, they moved to Thunder 
Bay, Ont. where Earl was employed by Canada 
Car until his retirement in 1969. Three more chil- 
dren were born in Thunder Bay, Doris (Mrs. 
Ronald Gowanlock), Margaret (Mrs. Busby) and 
James. Joyce married Jim Meservia from Prince 
Albert; Verna is Mrs. Bergeron, With the excep- 
tion of Joyce, the family live in Thunder Bay. 
There are 17 grandchildren and several great— 
grandchildren. 

Earl passed away Aug. 3, 1978 and is buried in 
Sunset Memorial Gardens in Thunder Bay 

Gertrude continues to reside in Thunder Bay. 








NEIL AND BARBARA ANN (WHITE) 
HILDEBRANDT 

Iwas born on Sept. 10, 1954, at Tisdale, Sask. 
to Norman and Ruby White. I was raised on the 
farm SE 8-48-14-W2. 

Our house was a one and a half storey. The 
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to R: Batb, Nell and Mitchell Hildebrandt, 1986. 


running water consisted of a pump in the kitchen 
connected to a cistern in the basement. We 
cooked on a wood cookstove and heated with an 
oil burner in the living room. I can remember 
being just a little more than a toddler, following 
the electricians around our house as they wired it 
for electricity. They would give me the round 
aluminum slugs from the electrical boxes and tell 
me it was money. Of course, at my age I believed 
them! 

Another thing that stands out in my memory 
is the excitement our family experienced upon 
buying our first deep freeze! That freezer is stil 
performing excellently today 

My first exposure to television was at Alex 
Rospad’s Hotel in Armley and at my Great- 
Uncle Bert White’s place. 

T recall, as small children, gathering at my 
grandparents’ home, Frank and Marjorie 
White’s, for Sunday School. However, this had 
to be closed down shortly because of so few 
attending. We then drove into Nipawin attending 
First Baptist Church for a few years. Early in life 
I acknowleged my need to have Jesus Christ as 
my Lord and Saviour. We then attended Carlea 
Fellowship Chapel from 1966 on. 

It was a real tradition with our family to goto 
our grandparent’s place for Sunday supper. 
‘Aunts, uncles and cousins were always present, 
making the large dining room table crowded. 
“Pop”, as we always called my grandpa, would 














cut the meat and make the gravy. He was always 

helping “Nannie” with the cooking. We would 
have orange Kool-aid from a beautiful bie glass 
pitcher. One of my cousins cherishes that pitcher 
asa keepsake today. After supper we would wash 
the dishes in big enamel dishpans on the kitchen 
table. 

One of our standing family jokes is: who was 
the worst grandchild for twisting up in the cur- 
tains that hung in the archway between the hall- 
way and dining room at Pop and Nannie’s 
house? (It wasn’t me, Betty!) 

During the evening, Nannie would go into her 
bedroom and come out with a dish of candy to 
treat everyone, at the same time warning us — 
“That's all there is, there isn’t any more”. But 
after a few minutes when it had all disappeared, 
she'd go into the bedroom and refill the dish only 
to warn us again — ‘That's all there is, there 
isn’t anymore.” 

Itwas on the slough at Pop and Nannie’s that 
I learned to skate. On Friday evenings the neigh 
bours would all come to skate and afterwards 
we'dall crowd into an old granary to eat hot dogs 
and hot chocolate, made on an old wood heater. 

‘A recollection from early years was going to 
Prince Albert with my parents and grandparents 
to visit Harry Waterfield, a pioneer from this 
district. He is the man our district was named 
after. He gave us beautiful hand-tooled leather 
crafts that he’d made. 

I started my schooling at Waterfield in 1960, 
along with Beverly Lee, Wendy Staples and Don- 
nie White. Mrs. Hazel Wrigley was the teacher at 
that time. My memories of Waterfield School 
include: the Christmas concerts, getting a turn at 
ringing the bell after recess, the huge swing, the 
alphabet on the blackboard and having to raise 
the flag up the flagpole. Dale Manton, one of the 
older students, must have realized what a diffi- 
cult task it was for us little girls to raise the flag. 
He always took over for me when it was my turn. 

One time I distinctly remember my parents 
driving me to school in an extremely dense fog. 
We inched our way along the road, listening 
carefully for other vehicles. What an experience! 

My grandmother, Marjorie Allchin White, 
started at Waterfield School when it opened in 
1912, taking grade III. My father, Norman 
White, received his education there and I was the 
third generation to attend. I received my grade I 
and II at Waterfield before the school closed in 
1962 and we were bused to Ridgedale. 

In the summer of 1969, we “camped out” in 


our new double-car garage, while we tore down 
our house and built a new one. It was an exciting 
event for our whole family when we moved into 
our new home, in the late fall. 

Inthe early 1970's, my Dad played on a Chris 
tian hockey team; The Nipawin-Armley Blues. 
This team eventually became the Nipawin Cen~ 
tennials. It was through this hockey team that I 
met one of the team members who later became 
my husband. 

I graduated from Ridgedale High School in 
1972 and tried my hand at a variety of jobs. 1 
babysat for working mothers and was involved in 
Opportunities For Youth at Aylsham, Sask., a 
program funded by the government. After that I 
worked in the meat department at the O.K. 
Economy in Nipawin and moved on to the Co-op 
‘meat department and also the coffee bar. 

On Sept. 7, 1974, I married Wesley Neil 
Hildebrandt, the son of a gospel minister and 
also a born again Christian. Neil was born on 
‘Aug. 1, 1954 at New Westminster, B.C. Since the 
family was involved in the ministry, Neil moved a 
lot throughout his childhood years. He lived at 
Port Coquitlam, B.C., Brooks, Alta, and David- 
son, Sask. before coming to Nipawin in 1970. 
Immediately following our marriage, we moved 
to Stettler, Alta. where Neil was transferred with 
the O.K. Economy as assistant manager, shortly 
thereafter taking over as manager. 

I became a Fashion Show Director with Sarah 
Coventry Jewellry, clerked at a drugstore and 
worked at a motel as a chambermaid, also in the 
office and on the switchboard. During our time 
in Stettler, we developed many lasting friend- 
ships and we cherish our memories of there. 

In March of 1977, we moved back to the 
Waterfield district and settled on my grand- 
father’s homestead, N/2 of N/2 9-48-14-W2. 
Neil built a shop and went into the cabinet mak- 
ing business. However we only stayed in that 
location for just over two years. We found that 
the muddy summer road along the banks of the 
Carrot River, was also often blocked with snow 
in winter and created a lot of inconvenience for 
us and our business. In July, 1979, we relocated 
two miles west on SE 8-48-14-W2, just one-half 
mile off highway 35. 

Besides carpentry, Neil’s interests lean 
towards sports, especially hockey, and he’s a 
great lover of music. He sings and plays a variety 
of instruments. He also gets a lot of satisfaction 
from teaching guitar lessons. 











L enjoy music too, also sewing, quilting and 
crocheting. 

On Sept. 20, 1981, our son Mitchell Neil was 
born at Nipawin Union Hospital. He’s a very 
active little preschooler and already shows signs 
of being musically inclined. He loves to sing and 
take drum lessons from his Dad. 

We enjoy living in and being part of 
community. 


IRENE HILL 

In April of 1927, my Aunt Ruby White lost 
her husband Bill, leaving her with five young 
children, the youngest a baby of two weeks. I 
‘went to stay with her for over two months 

attended Waterfield School with Raymond 
and Harold White, walking through fields as well 
as on the road, trying to find a shortcut. We also 
walked part way with Laura and Muriel Bensen. 
The names of the ones I remember attending 
school were the Schiltroths, Bensens, Johnstons, 
Regaths and the Dances. The Henry Schiltroths 
lived close to the school so the children would 
run, and I mean run, home for dinner and back 
to school, 

When we went to the Bensens we were well 
entertained as they were very musical and good 
singers. They used to have people gather there a 
lot for evenings. Mr. and Mrs. Bensen were very 
hospitable. I remember Herby Bensen well, as he 
was very musical and well liked. About 1927, he 
took sick and was taken to the Tisdale Hospital. 
The doctor thought it was his appendix which 
had leaked out abit for sometime and a lump had 
formed. There was gloom over the whole district 
when he died a few days later. 

My Uncle Frank and Aunt Marjorie White 
‘were great ones to hold gatherings and picnics for 
all, where young and old gathered together. 
There were no generation gaps in those days. 
They were like the Bensens who liked to have 
young people around. 

The shopping day was Saturday at Armley 
where folks would gather to shop and visit. They 
could get anything they needed. 

The women folk would pick all the local fruit 
they could, high bush cranberries on the banks of 
the river and raspberries and chokecherries. 1 
remember my grandmother, Mrs. Arthur All- 
chin, putting scented geranium leaves in some of 
her cranberry jelly to have something different. I 
enjoyed it, Ethel, Marjorie and Ruby used to 
walk up and see Grandma about once a week and 
she would walk down and see them. Aunt Ethel 





used to try and have a lemon pie for Grandma if 
she was there for dinner. The others would have 
something special too but I forget what it was. 

‘The Perkins kept a small store in their home 
just across the road from the school, so the 
School children were close to candies and gum. 
But money was scarce. The Perkins were an 
elderly couple. 

On the road past my grandparents’ place 
there were Johnsons at the south end, then the 
Allchins, Gus Makres (a Greek man who later 
moved out and worked in a cafe), then the Cas- 
keys and the two Whites. I remember the Smiths 
well. I had the pleasure of meeting Herman and 
Evelyn Smith’s three girls in 1986. Daryl, Audrey 
and Betty came to their aunt Olive Seale’s 80th 
birthday. David Smith called on Olive and I had a 
visit with him. He lives in Edmonton, 





JOY (PEARSON) HOFFMAN 
submitted by M. Go 

Mother was born to George and Lucy Pear- 
son. Mother attended Manlius School on the 
prairies with all the hard years Grandpa 
described. When they moved to Burnaby, B.C. 
she attended Bumaby South High School and 
upon graduation she became a nurse’s aide at the 
Vancouver Children’s Hospital. 

She married Ed Hoffman and they had three 
children, two sons George and Kenneth and a 
daughter Marion. They lived in New Westmnin- 
ster, B.C. with the children 16, 19, and 22 years. 

Mother was stricken with cancer and died at 
the age of 49 in 1960. She is buried in New 
Westminster, B.C. 





HARVEY AND EILEEN HOLDEN 
submitted by Eileen 

Harvey was born in Homefield, Man. on 
June 1, 1905. Bileen Stearns was born in Dil- 
worth, Minnesota, USA on March 17, 1910, 

We were married in Tisdale on Jan. 19, 1931 
After we were married, we had a dinner in the 
cafe. The folks left for home and we took the 
train to Dand, Man. where Harvey’s mother 
lived. We stayed in Dand the first summer and 
Harvey worked his mother’s farm. That fall we 
moved back to Armley. Harvey built a home on 
wheels, called a Bennett Wagon. We loaded all 
our possessions and, with a team of horses, we 
drove 500 miles from Dand to Armley; it took us, 
two weeks. We really enjoyed our trip — I have 
always called it our honeymoon. It was lovely 








Back: Harvey and Eileen; front: I's, Verla and Kon Holden. 


weather and we arrived at my parents’ home the 
night of Nov. 5, 1931. It started to snow that 
night; winter had set in. 

We took up a homestead in the Carrot River 
District. Dad and Harvey built our log cabin: 
the winter time. Dad filed on a homestead, too. 

Our son, Kenneth, was born in the hospital at 
Amnley on Jan. 4, 1934. 

1n1935, Bob and Evelyn McClurkin came and 
were having meetings in the Waterfield School. 

ord as our Saviour. We went to 
meetings in the Gospel Hall. 

Our daughter, Verla, was born in Nipawin 
Hospital on July 4, 1937 

In the spring of 1938, we moved to Sheridon, 
Man, where Harvey worked for Sherritt Gordon 
Co, in the mine. Our second daughter, Iris, was 
born on Sept. 11, 1939. 

Harvey joined the Army in 1941. Mother and I 
moved to Armley on her farm, She had the farm 
rented but the house was reserved and had all her 
furniture in it, We stayed there f6r the summer 
but moved to Tisdale for the winter. I figured it 
was too far for Ken to walk to school alone in the 
winter, 

We just got settled when Harvey was sta~ 
tioned in Winnipeg so we moved our furniture 
back to Mother’s farm and went to Winnipeg to 
live, The next summer Harvey was sent overseas 
so [moved to Moose Jaw. Mother stayed with me 
and I got a job bookkeeping. 

Harvey returned from overseas in the end of 
November, 1945. We then moved back to Sher- 
ridon, In the winter of 1951-52, the town of 
Sherridon was moved over ice and snow to Lynn 
Lake. Our house was moved and we lived in Lynn 


Lake until 1965, Harvey had been with Sherritt 
Co. for 26'/ years. 

‘At present we live in Kamloops, B.C. We 
celebrated our 50th Wedding Anniversary on 
Jan, 19, 1981. Kenneth and his wife live in 
Kamloops. Ken has three sons. Verla has a family 
of four, two girls and two boys. She lives near 
Kamloops. Iris lives north of Edmonton, She has 
a son and a daughter. Kenneth is married again 
and his wife has three children. We have 12 
grandchildren and 16 great-grandchildren. 


IVAN AND MILDRED 
HOLLINGSHEAD 

Ivan was born in 1899 at Kettleby, Ont. He 
moved, with his parents, to a farm east of 
Oxbow, Sask. He attended Auburn, a country 
school, and completed his high school in Oxbow. 
Ivan then went to Normal School in Saskatoon. 
He taught in Rosetown for a few years and then 
at Manlius. 

He bought Ramsden’s land (his uncle’s) in 
1926 and in December of the same year he mar- 
ried Mildred Mcintyre. She was born to Mr. and 
Mrs. John McIntyre at Keyes, Man. in 1893, on 
their farm. When they were married friends 
called to have a party for them. Mac Schiltroth 
was a very good friend of Ivan’s while he was 
teaching at Waterfield. So Mr. and Mrs. 
Schiltroth brought them an enamel bread pan 
filled with brown sugar (there is a story to this). 

In 1910 Mildred’s dad homesteaded in the 
Riverstone area, now owned by Bill Sisson. He 
was the first councillor for Division six in the 
municipality of Connaught which was formed in 
January, 1912. 

Mildred had her grade X when they moved up 
here. Prior to World War I she attended teacher’s 
college and first taught at Hanover School, just 
north of Tisdale. The country was opening up 
and schools were being built so she taught at 
‘many schools in the area. She taught at Fern Glen 
in 1914-15, New Osgood next and then Preston. 
While teaching at Preston she boarded with Mr. 
and Mrs. Bill McRae who had six children going 
to school to her. Mrs. McRae would always have 
some treat in her lunch. Mildred went to univer- 
sity in Saskatoon for more schooling in the twen- 
ties, She taught at Manlius in 1923-24. She also 
taught at Tisdale Elementary School and for one 
year at Indian Head. Ill health forced her to retire 
from teaching, with the exception of short peri- 
‘ods of substitution work during the 1930-31 term 








at Manlius School. She had to have a permit to be 
a substitute teacher for only short periods of 
time. 

They had Myrtle Reed, nee McDiarmid, work 
for them the year Mildred substituted at Manlius. 
There were over 50 pupils that year. She got Amy 
Hanna to play for them at Christmas concert 
which was held in the Armley Hall. It was always 
packed for these each year. Mildred went back 
the last month to help the higher grades get ready 
for their June exams, which they all passed. 

Mildred played the organ for Sunday School 
and church, she was leader of the CGIT (Can- 
adian Girls in Training), also secretary treasurer 
for the field days held at Leacross every year 
from 1925 until the late 30s. They were then held 
in Ridgedale where more schools took part. 
Schools taking part in Leacross field days were 
Arborfield, Armley, Manlius and, I think, Pres 
ton. Ivan was on hand to umpire all the ball 
games for all the field and sports days until he left 
the district 
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Clockwise from centre: Mildred Hollingshead, Alma Mcin— 
tyre, Isabel Breadner, Jim Mcintyre, Will McIntyre, Ivan Hol— 
lingshead. 


Ivan taught at Waterfield in 1923-24 at Man- 
lius 1922-23 and 1924-25. He was secretary trea— 
surer, chairman, trustee and teacher in 1926. He 
also taught there January 1927 to 1930. 

He farmed until 1942 when he went to manage 
the Pool Elevator in Goldburn for three years, 
1942-44. He rented his land out when he left the 
farm and later sold to George Clayton and Lorne 
McCullough. When he left the elevator they 
moved to Tisdale where he clerked in the Co-op 
Store 

In 1957 Mildred went back to teaching and 
taught at Tisdale Unit Composite School. In the 
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early 1960's both Mildred and Ivan went to uni- 
versity in Saskatoon. When they came back both 
taught in Tisdale. Mildred taught at TUCS until 
her health failed. 

Ivan went back to teaching in the late 50's. He 
taught at Frankland January to June, 1958, 
Tisdale 1958, 1962-66, New Osgood January to 
June, 1967 and Ridgedale 1967-68. 

Mildred passed away May 13, 1970 and is 
buried in Tisdale Cemetery 

Ivan spent his last days of teaching at a Hut- 
terite Colony near Saskatoon in the 70’s and 
finally retired from teaching. He married Leatha 
Young of Carnduff in 1976 and lived there until 
his death in December, 1984. He is buried in 
Tisdale beside Mildred. 





ROWENA HOMER 

My husband, Ross Homer, and I were mar- 
ried early in 1939. I had just finished working for 
the Women’s Extension Dept., University of 
Saskatchewan and Ross was teaching at Lac 
Vert, Sask. 

When Ross tried to enlist he was advised that 
he could best serve his country by continuing to 
teach high school students, who upon graduation 
would be more acceptable to the armed forces 
because of age, reflexes, etc., than he was. We 
decided that since he was to continue teaching he 
should get his Bachelor of Science or Bachelor of 
Arts and that I would return to teaching to 
finance his year at University. This decision was 
made in late August or early September, 1939 
when most teaching positions had been filled. 

Bud Richmond, a friend of my brother-in- 
law Larry Homer, was teaching at Silver Stream, 
his second year, I think. He decided to join the 
Air Force. The school inspector, now called 
superintendent, told Ross that he was looking for 
areplacement for Bud and after an interview with 
the chairman of the school board, Frank Ran- 
dall, I was hired. 

I spent a very happy year at Silver Stream. 1 
boarded at Lloyd’s and enjoyed the friendship of 
Laurine Lloyd, a very cheerful, happy person. I 
remember the first time I saw her little nieces and 
nephew, the twins, Barry and Bonnie and Audrey 
was in grade I. Their mother, Myrna kept house 
for us in the 1970's. She was a dear friend of my 
second cousin, Mrs. Florence Van Egmond, who 
had come from the same place in Ontario as 
Myrna’s mother, Mrs. Lloyd. Myrna became a 
dear friend of ours, too, and later we quite often 

















visited her in Tisdale, and also her daughter, 
Audrey and her husband and family of boys. 

‘A new family moved to the Silver Stream 
District either in the fall of 1939 or the spring of 
1940. In memory I can see them walking to school 
‘on the morning of their first day. They were the 
Righi’s! They were all lovely children, very 
friendly and out-going, a credit to their parents 
and upbringing, 

This is a memory of a little beginner who 
came to me during recess one morning bursting 
with indignation, saying, “Mrs. Homer, every= 
thing’s making me so mad! I’ve lost my dog and 
my heart is broken!”” She had seen her dog fol- 
lowing a car on the road past the school. 

Silver Stream was such a lovely name for a 
school. Many a time Laurine and I strolled down 
toits banks especially when the ferns were at their 
best in the spring. 

The ladies’ club was very active. I hope it still 
exists. They sponsored dances, box socials and 
other community undertakings. Everyone had a 
good time at these events which were held in the 
school, young and old mingled freely. 

If anyone sees or hears this ““memory" which 
doesn’t contain your name, be assured that I 
haven't forgotten you it is only your name that 
eludes me, not you. 





ERNEST AND EVELYN HORNEY 
submitted by daughter, Donna 

My parents, Ernest and Evelyn Horney, and 
family, Maebelle, Harry, Dale and I, Donna, (see 
Clearwater history) came to the Waterfield Dis- 
trict in October of 1933. We came from Expanse, 
Sask in the depression years to escape drought, 
wind and grasshoppers. Times in that area were 
very hard. Growing grain was almost impossible. 
We supplemented our income by selling milk to 
the village. We lived two miles from town so we 








{to R: Ernie, Harry, Eva, Mabel, Dorothy, Dale Horney and 
‘Gonna Clearwater on Ernie and Eva's S0th anniversary. 





drove the horses and buggy or democrat (the two 
seater version). We children delivered this milk 
which was bottled in glass quarts and pints, 
before we went to school each morning. In sum= 
mer holidays when the weather was hot, we took 
it at night, to insure it was still sweet by morning. 
We always considered the evening trip fun but the 
morning ‘‘shift”” was different, for me at least. I 
couldn’t bear being late for anything. This one 
‘morning we would have been late for school, so I 
got the great idea that we would deliver the milk 
at first recess. At 9:30, my mom got some phone 
calls from folks wondering where their milk was. 
She, of course, was unaware of my decision and 
couldn’t imagine what had happened. If you 
think I didn’t get that bright idea again, you are 
right! 

‘The government agreed to move us to Armley 
via CPR, no charge, on the condition we would 
no longer receive the $5 per month “relief” 
cheque we had been getting. The word “relief” 
the present word “welfare”, 1 presume. Dad 
travelled in the box car with the machinery and 
furniture, so he could attend to the animals 
housed in a cattle car. 

The rest of the family came by car to Tisdale, 
courtesy of a friend. Our other sister, Dorothy, 
was living with Dad’s niece, Viola Allan and 
going to school there. We stayed with them until 
our possessions arrived. 

It had been agreed that we would rent Fred 
Dance’s farm NW 36-47-14-W2, now owned by 
Norman Nicklen. To begin with we were living 
with Mr. and Mrs. Dance in their house. We were 
unhappy with this arrangement, One day about 
six weeks later, Herman Smith came to talk to 
Dad. Herman lived on SE 2-48-14-W2, now 
farmed by Norman Nicklen. He said he was 
‘going to spend the winter in the bush and asked if 
we would care to live in their house. We could 
also take our animals there. In exchange Dad was 
to care for Herman’s livestock, put up some 
wood and get a summer’s supply of river ice for 
him. Dad traded him a horse for a stack of oat 
sheaves. He gave us all the wheat straw we needed 
and Dad was able to get some oat straw from Mr. 
Finney. This was a very good arrangement and 
things worked out very well for us. Herman 
didn’t know us at all, so we were deeply grateful 
that he trusted us to care for his animals and 
home. We had an enjoyable winter living in that 
cozy house. 

Harry and I attended Waterfield School. I 
can well remember the apprehension I felt about 














beginning school. | felt like a stranger in a foreign 
land, which of course I was. I thought the stu- 
dents would think I was different, It was no time 
until I felt like one of them, we weren’t different 
at all! Lorna Berry told me years later, she felt 
exactly the same way, thinking 1 would know 
more than they did and would be “cityfied”” 
because I had been attending a town school. We 
made lasting friendships. My classmates. were 
Margaret and Lorna Berry, Fay Schiltroth and 
Dorothy Clearwater. I don’t recall if there were 
any boys or not! We were in grade X and used 
correspondence courses. These cost $2 per year, 1 
believe. We were pleasantly surprised to find the 
schoo! board supplied all the scribblers, text~ 
books, pens and pencils, etc. They also bought 
Christmas gifts for the students and pre-school 
ers and generous bags of candy, nuts and 
oranges. We saved our goody bags and shared 
them at home at Christmas as we couldn’t afford 
such luxuries that year. Our teacher was Susie 
Gerrish, She gave me the book “Keeper of the 
Bees.” It i still one of my favorite books and I 
have read it many times. 

‘This was such a beautiful country, we thought 
it a bit of heaven with trees, grass, rivers and 
bridges. We were impressed with all the winter 
birds. There were many more different kinds at 
that time then there are now. The squirrels were a 
great source of amusement for us as we didn’t 
have any in the south but we did have lots of 
gophers. 

It was realized during the winter that Mr. 
Dance wouldn’t live up to his verbal agreement 
regarding renting his land and providing housing 
for us. Dad was able to rent the SE 7-48-13-W2 
in the spring of 1934. We were then in the Ditton 
Park School District but the Waterfield School 
Board allowed Harry and I to finish the school 
term at Waterfield. 

‘A few years later Dad bought land from 
Philip Wrigley, Sr. It was SW and NW 5~48-13- 
W2, now owned by Rene Chabot. Mom and Dad 
lived there for 24 years, then bought a house in 
Aylsham and retired there. My parents were both 
good Christian people, devoted to family and 
working in the church and community. Mom 
acted as midwife and helped usher many babies 
into the world. She had such a regal bearing and 
loved caring for the sick. She was truly a very 
lovely lady. Mom died in July of 1966 at the age 
of 71. Later Dad remarried and lived in 
Kamloops, B.C. He died in February of 1976 at 
the age of 87. They are buried in Aylsham Ceme- 

















tery. We also lost a little sister, Ruby, aged eight, 
who died at Expanse and is buried there. 

Maebelle married Keith Sproxton of Pon- 
trilas and they lived at Flin Flon, Man. where 
Keith died in July of 1966. They had seven chil- 
dren. She has since married Bill Burton and they 
live at Swan River, Man. Dorothy married Bert 
Campbell of Ditton Park and they farmed there. 
‘They now live in Neepawa, Man., Bert’s former 
home town and they have six children, I married 
Wilf Clearwater of Carlea. We make our home in 
Nipawin and we have three children. Harry mar- 
tied Margot Squires and they reside in 
Weymouth, England. They have two children. 
Dale married Mildred Malwitz, they have two 
children and live in Saskatoon. 

This north country has been good to our 
family and we have been truly blessed. 
Remember friends, “Life is fragile, handle with 
prayer” 


DIANE (CONRON) HORWATH 

I'm the second child of Dalton and Evelyn 
Conron. Iwas born in Nipawin on Aug. 1, 1951.1 
attended Manlius School having Mrs. Van- 
Blaricum as my teacher. After Manlius closed I 
then attended school in Ridgedale. I was a mem- 
ber of the choir at the United Church in Armley. 
During my years of growing up, I was a frequent 
visitor at the York family farm. 





Dwayne, Albert, Melinda, Diane and Darrell Horwath, 


I moved to Prince George, B.C. in 1976 and 
married Albert Horwath on Nov. 13, 1976. Albert 
is formerly of Mistatim: 

We have three children: Melinda, Sept. 24, 
1973, Dwayne, Oct. 10, 1977 and Darrell Dec. 18, 
1980. 

‘We live in a two storey white house on eight 
acres on the Hart Highway in Prince George and 
have a horse, calf, pigs and chickens, We own 
and operate a logging truck 

























We frequently come back to Armley to visi 
family and friends in the district. 


TARAS HRYHOR 
1, Taras (Terry) was 19 years old when I came 
to Waterfield. 1 had just completed my first 
schedule of teaching in Highworth, Sask., in the 
Battleford school district. My home was in 
Aylsham, Sask. and we lived on a farm one half 
nile east of same, My experience was very nomi- 
nal but my determination and iniative very much 
in my favour. My salary for 1947-48 would have 
been in the realm of $1200. for the full term plus 
the residence accomodation (Teacherage.) It was 
a considerable improvement over my previous 
experience which was considered an isolated area 
and being on my own was a challenge for a 
young, single and learning individual. 

My classroom was a typical rural school and it 
had about 25 students from Grades I to X. 
Grades IX and X were students who took corre 
spondence courses but turned to me only on 
assignments which needed some coaching. The 
students developed a good relationship and dis 
pline was a priority. Yet I seldom if ever used the 
strap. I might say that the days went quickly but 
the evenings were long and somewhat lonely as 
there were few people of my age to communicate 
with. 

Several events will long be remembered as 
they were etched permanently during that memo- 
rable year. 

It was a cold winter with lots of snow and at 
best I would get to town on the occasional Satur- 
day. This one particular Saturday, I went to town 
mainly because I had just purchased a new radio 
and I needed a battery. Coming back, I got a ride 
with a neighbor. He lived directly one mile north 
of my residence and rather than follow the road 
and walk around, I took a short cut. I was 
warmly dressed but the night air was cold and 
with my battery pack and some groceries, I fol- 
lowed the fence line so as not to get lost. Needless 
to say, the snow was a couple of feet deep and I 
kept breaking through and wondering if I should 
return, It seemed like hours but I finally managed 
to get to home base and I was overjoyed with my 
radio working well. 

Armley was a small town with very little 
shopping places and a hotel. Occasionally, I went 
in for a beer (21 was the age limit — but I turned 
20in January) and there, with another teacher Ed 
Klapoushak, we would have a couple of draft. It 
‘was customary that one of the old timers would 





















Taras Hryhor. 








buy everyone a round which meant maybe eight 
or 10 customers. We would also have occasion to 
take a bus to Nipawin and there we may go 
bowling and sometimes stay overnight and come 
back Sunday. This was rather adventurous and 
involved a walk home from Armley. 

My neighbor immediately next door was Roy 
Schiltroth and his wife who were a fairly young 
couple, Immediately in the opposite direction 
was another Schiltroth family and their daughter 
Mildred was in grade X. I can still recall when I 
‘went to visit them one afternoon and I felt awk- 
ward as, when I crawled through the barbed wire 
fence, the snow gave under me and ripped a big 
hole in the seat of my pants. It seemed that even 
when they insisted I stay, I kept saying I have to 
20. 

1 distinctly recall the spring of 1948 and I 
realized Waterfield was never more appropriately 
named. The Carrot River bridge in the direction 
of Nipawin was covered with water about three 
feet over the roadway. Water was everywhere 
and we closed school for a week. I decided to 
walk to Aylsham and I therefore followed the 
railway track as this was the only route out. 

Waterfield did not have much community 
activities except for the Gospel Hall on the road 
to Armley which seemed like a Sunday schedule. 

It was probably 30 years later that I decided to 
visit the area with my wife and four daughters. I 
was relating to them the school, the teacherage 
and the auxiliary buildings. When we came to the 
area, the school was no longer there and it 
seemed I had waited too long. When we drove 
back to the highway we turned right and we had 
not gone very far when to my pleasant surprise, 
there was Waterfield S.D. #2678, moved to its 
new location. 

My memories take me back to the two room 
teacherage where electricity and telephone did 
not exist and the cold winter mornings I dreaded 
to get out of bed. The house was as cold as ice and 
I would jump out of bed, race around, light some 
papers to get the tin heater going and stand 











shivering over the fire and gradually get the place 
warmed up. Then go to the school room and 
repeat the process. 

Waterfield Schoo! had a toboggan slide in the 
middle of the yard. Tt was built of lumber and 
probably about 15 feet high. The children would 
bring their sleds, climb the stairs and slide down 
one after another. There were no facilities for 
skating or hockey and summer sports were pri 
marily softball and field activities. 


CLARA (HALLADAY) HUGHES 

I was born in Churchville, Ont. and came 
west to Saskatchewan with my parents Robert 
and Rachel Halladay when I was nine months 
old. I grew up in the Gilroy area, northwest of 
‘Moose Jaw and attended the rural school in the 
area, I was able to take grades IX and X through 
correspondence courses (which was as high as the 
correspondence courses went at that time). I had 
hoped to become a nurse, so when I had com- 
pleted grade X I applied to the Hospital in Moose 
Jaw to enter the fall class for training. Unfortu- 
nately for me that class was full, and I was 
advised to re-apply in the spring. During the 
winter the standard was raised to grade XII, so 
my hopes of becoming a nurse were gone. How- 
ever, I found work as a hired girl (as we were 
called) to help in farm homes in and around the 
area. One summer I worked for the local tele- 
phone and post office. 

In the summer of 1931 my brother Gordon 
Halladay drove north with a team of horses and a 
wagon and homesteaded in the area northeast of 
Nipawin. Conditions on the prairie continued to 
deteriorate and in the fall of 1933 my parents 
decided to go north. They got a homestead in that 
same area, and I went with them. 

In the fall of 1933 my brother and his wife 
worked through the harvest season for a family 
who lived not too far from Armley. In March 
1934 we got word through them that the Clayton 
family near Armley were looking for someone to 
help as a hired gir!, and that’s when I came to the 
Ammley district. I was there from March till the 
end of October 1934, I recall many happy memo- 
ries of the time I spent with the Clayton family. 
They were busy days but also fun and happy 
days. We have kept in contact over the years and 
I have treasured the friendship shared with the 
family members. 

During my time there I met my future hus 
band Roy Hughes of Weyburn, Sask. He had 
come north to find work because of crop failure 


in the south. We were married in November and 
returned to Weyburn where we farmed until 1946, 
‘Then we bought a farm in the Midale area south- 
east of Weyburn where we farmed until 1970. 
Because of the health problems we retired to 
‘Weyburn where I still live. We have three sons, 10 
grandchildren and six great-grandchildren. My 
husband passed away in December, 1982. 

The farms my brother and parents home- 
steaded are now under Tobin Lake. My brother 
and sister-in-law moved to Nipawin from their 
homestead a number of years ago and still reside 
there. My parents also lived in Nipawin for sev- 
eral years. Dad passed away in 1971 and Mother in 
1983. 

Tam retired but am involved in church and 
community group activities. I am also active in 
the Souris Valley Regional Care Center Volun- 
teer Services Program. 


JOHN RICHARD (JACK) HUGHES 

He was born near Cardiff, Wales and trained 
as a butcher there before coming to Canada. He 
farmed the NW 22-48-14 W2 from 1913 to 1928. 
He and a Mr. Barber batched together. He was 
called in by farmers who had cattle, to doctor 
ailing cows, especiallly when they had trouble 
calving, 

In 1928 he moved to a cabin somewhere along 
the White Fox River and later that year he moved 
to what is now the east side of Choiceland town, 
He moved to Kelowna, B.C. in 1957 or 1958 and 
died there in 1961, 


BETHEL (SMITH) HULL 

T was born in 1936 in the bedroom on the 
farm, third daughter of Herman and Evelyn 
Smith. They named me Bethel Louise, and called 
me Betty. Dad had been on our half section since 
his parents had come homesteading from 
Toronto and Birmingham, England, about 1908. 
Mom was Evelyn Grant, born in Chesterville, 
Ont. and had come west with her parents as a 
smalll girl, seeking a drier climate, as my grand- 
mother suffered from asthma. They moved to 
Calgary in 1909, and then in 1916, they took up 
farming in the Willowdale District, nine miles 
south of Melfort, where they farmed until 1924. 
They then moved into Melfort where Grandpa 
was a tinsmith. Mom went to Normal School in 
Saskatoon and taught around the Melfort Dis- 
trict for a couple years before she and Dad mar- 
ried. In 1930, Dad took her to Waterfield. They 





were the first couple to be married in the then new 
Melfort United Church. 

‘My earliest recollection of transportation was, 
ina buggy behind a horse. Our lunch would be 
packed in a box under the seat and we would be 
off to the Gospel Hall to meet with neighbours; 
Mac Schiltroths’, Clifton Allchins’, Edwin and 
Grandma Allchin, Len and Adelaide Jones and 
Imma Brown of Pontrilas to worship and have 
Sunday School. When the roads were dry in the 
spring, we would go in an old Desoto car with a 
fabric roof and reclining front seat. Grandpa 
used to drive Grandma in his little Ford pick up 
truck, In winter, there was a team of horses and a 
sleigh with straw in the bottom and lots of 
blankets. When we went to Armley for groceries, 
Dad would tie our home-made sled on behind. 
We would take turns riding there or on the run— 
ners at the back of the sleigh or be pulled on our 
skis much the same as water-skiing is done today. 

In summer we rode our bicycles the mile and a 
half to school and in winter we skied or went in 
the van with neighbors, the McLachlans. Later 
on we used a low toboggan behind retired race 
horse “Dusty” with Joan and Clifton Roney. 
Dusty still loved to race and it took two of us to 
hold her back. One day, Joan came near breaking 
her leg on the school gate-posts as Dusty gal- 
oped into the yard and the toboggan flew around 
the corner. The rest of us had bravely bailed out 

twas not enough to slow Dusty 
down when another horse felt like racing. 

used to love to be with Dad and went when I 
could to haul firewood out of the spruce bluff on 
our south quarter, or straw from a strawpile for 
bedding for the cattle. After the horses were 
unhitched, Dad would take them down to the 
Leather River and chop a hole in the ice for them 
todrink, When the river was low or when it froze 
to the bottom, he would melt snow in a big tank 
made from two half barrels welded end to end 
and water the stock. It took a lot of snow 
melting to water a team of horses, three or four 
cows, plus young stock twice a day. Chore time 
\was a companionable time and Dad always wel- 
comed my company and never seemed to tire of 
endless questions. He was cheery and humerous 
—a good story teller. I preferred being out in his 
company to being in the house doing jobs or 
reading a book. Sometimes Audrey and I would 
play games but she always won and then I was 
content to let her go back to her book. My two 
older sisters were avid readers. 

Saturdays were busy days in the winter time. 


The house had to be dust-mopped and scrubbed, 
the homemade mats shaken outdoors, the dust- 

ing done and the baths and shampoos. All week 
long after school we filled a rectangular tin tank 
that sat next to the cook stove, with snow. One of 
us had to carry in heater wood, one cookstove 
‘wood (which was split smaller) and the other one 
snow. I think these jobs were rotated as I 
remember doing all three although not with much 
speed, as I was a dreamer and could sit for an 
hour in the woodpile letting my imagination run 
loose. At any rate, by Saturday, the tank should 
be full to the top with snow water. This supplied 
all our water needs in winter — drinking, cook- 
ing, cleaning, laundry and baths! 

Saturday afternoon we got a shampoo and 
then our hair was wound around strips of rags, 
the rag wound back up around the hair and tied 
at the top. The big copper boiler would be put on 
the back of the stove and be filled with water to 
heat. The reservoir of the cookstove was also 
kept full and would get so hot it would boil. After 
supper the kettle was filled and refilled for heat 
ing and finally the stage was set. Since we were all 
girls, we tried to arrange this scene while Dad was 
out doing chores. The big tin bathtub was 
brought in and set before the oven door. Hot 
water was ladled in to a depth of two inches and 
cold added to the proper temperature. Then we 
would step in and proceed with our bath. How I 
hated having my back washed! It seemed like the 
whole world had turned to ice. As soon as one 
was done, more hot water would be added and 
the next one had her turn. It never failed that 
somewhere down the line Dad would finish the 
chores and come in, stomping the snow off his 
feet in the porch. We usually anticipated his 
arrival with joy and ran to kiss him, but not on 
bath night. Mom would hold up a blanket to 
protect us from the icy gale and then call out to 
Dad to proceed. The door would open and the 
coldest blast of air imaginable would swirl across 
the floor and enclose us in its frosty embrace. 
Dad could never get in fast enough and close the 
door quickly enough to suit us. Bathrooms were a 
seldom heard of luxury in those days. Everyone 
had a shanty out back. In the winter chemical 
toilets that vented into the stove pipe werea much 
appreciated addition. 

The Finnie family were close neighbors of 
ours in those early days. When they moved, they 
ave each of us girls a piece of fancy china which 
wwe still have and treasure. Mine is a cream pitcher 
with small lavender roses on it 








In 1949, Raymond and Ethel Gregory moved 
on to what used to be my Uncle Hubert's farm, 
where they had a daughter Lois. They later 
moved to Arborfield where Ethel taught school 
and their daughter Margaret was born. After 
they moved to Manitoba, Lorna was born to 
them. Raymond is now gone but Ethel remarried 
to Keith Eston. They and the girls all live at 
Portage la Prairie, Man. Lois has a suite in my 
sister Audrey’s basement. 

Auction sales were a highlight of the year, 
usually in the spring or fall. When a family 
decided to move, they usually had a sale and sold 
their goods and chattels, making traveling light 
and paying their expenses with the proceeds of 
the auction. These sales were a community event. 
It seemed they started in the morning and we 
children would join the crowd and the fun after 
school. The women of the district would supply 
sandwiches, cakes and an endless supply of cof- 
fee. As the auctioneer moved from room to room 
and then out into the yard to dispose of the 
machinery, livestock and the tools, his mes- 
merizing chant became an exhilerating force to 
bring carefully saved pennies and dollars from 
the deepest pockets and out into circulation. It 
was a friendly time to visit with neighbors. The 
women in the house gossiped with friends they 
had not seen for months and new babies were 
admired. The men outside joked and chatted as 
they waited for the items their farm needed to go 
on the block, hopefully for a good deal, 

1945 marked our childhood as the year we 
“raised the roof” on the house, changing it from 
a cozy four-roomed cottage to a big hip roofed 
farm home with three bedrooms upstairs. This 
was another neighborly time as a “Bee” was 
called. Neighbors came from all around to tear 
off the old roof, raise the new rafters and com- 
plete the new roof. Mom cooked their meals, 
bundled up against the March chill, underneath 
all the activity, without mishap except for one 
Jong leg coming through the ceiling and almost 
landing in the soup pot! 

In 1949, Mom and Dad decided to get a house 
in Arborfield where we could go to high school 
and we could still live as a family, rather than 
boarding out. The next few years we spent the 
summers on the farm and winters in town. Dad 
‘moved the livestock back and forth in his three 
quarter ton International truck so often they 
became accustomed to it. In the winter, the milk 
he sold supplied our groceries along with the 














produce Mom canned and froze from our large 
garden. 

In 1952, my oldest sister Daryl went to the 
Winnipeg Children’s Hospital to train as a nurse. 
1n 1953, Audrey left for Melfort to take a business 
course and in January 1954, I followed Daryl to 
Winnipeg where I also obtained my Register 
‘Nurse diploma at the Children’s Hospital. Upon 
graduation, Daryl and I returned to work in the 
Arborfield Union Hospital for a while. Ten 
months after, Daryl married Allan Macfarlane of 
Glen Ewan, Sask. 

I worked at Arborfield for 18 months and 
then left in 1958 with a girl friend, another nurse, 
to travel in Britain and Europe for six months. 
During the last three months we worked in 
Belfast as Pediatric nurses for $72. a month, half 
of which was spent on room and board. At the 
end of the year, Audrey sent me my fare and 1 
came home in time for Christmas. Ireland was a 
beautiful country and we enjoyed our stay there 
very much, but it was not the place to get rich 
quick. 

In January, 1959, Audrey and I packed our 
belongings in her Vauxhall car and moved to 
Winnipeg to live together and pursue our careers. 
‘She worked asa legal stenographer and I, back to 
nursing at Children’s. We spent 10 happy months 
together until [ heard wedding bells ringing and 
decided to change careers 

Frank Hull of Winnipeg and I were married in 
November of 1959. Recently bereaved of his first 
wife, he brought to our marriage Ted, age 8 and 
Sherry, almost 6. This was our family for the next 
five years. During this time I worked as a Ped- 
riatric Nurse in St. Boniface, Man. 

In 1964, we decided to increase our family and 
so David Murray joined us. He was a thrill to all 
of us. Sherry could try out her skills at babysit 
ting and Ted had someone to whom he could 
impart all his accumulated knowledge. In 1966, 
Audrey Gayle and Louisa Dayle entered the Hull 
scene and completed our family. 

Today Ted is married in Winnipeg with two 
children; Brian (10) and Marcie (8). He is a Chris- 
tian Councellor and his wife, Lorna, is a nurse. 
Sherry married Steve Histed, an electronic tec 
nician. They live in Winnipeg and have two chi 
dren; Mikey (2) and Ashley (9 months). David 
works in construction in the Calgary area and 
plays hockey whenever he gets the chance. Gayle 
works in the office of Relax Inn in Calgary asa 
reservation clerk and Dayle as a child attendant 
ina daycare in Calgary. 




















When we married, Frank had his own truck~ 
ing business. A year and a half later he took up 
his old trade as a linotype operator in the printing 
business so he could be at home more with the 
family. From there he went to truck mainte 
nance, and except for seven years spent in Real 
Estate and Property Management, has been a 
Maintenance Supervisor most of the time. He 
worked first for Reimer Express Lines in Win- 
nipeg, then in 1971 with CP Transportation in 
Calgary. He is presently director of FH Mainte- 
nance Ltd. in Calgary, servicing the Reimer and 
associated companies’ fleets of trucks. 

When Dayle and Gayle were three, I returned 
to the work force at the Deer Lodge Veterans 
Hospital in Winnipeg. I worked there for two and 
a half years until our move to Calgary in 1971. 
After that, I didn’t nurse for eight years but was 
busy with Sunday School work out of West Hill 
hurst Gospel Hall where we were members and 
with home Bible studies which I enjoyed very 
much. 

In 1980, after taking a refresher course, I 
again took up nursing and have been at the Dr. 
Vernon Fanning extended Care Hospital in 
northeast Calgary ever since. I presently work as 
arelief staff nurse two to three days a week. 

Dad talked of retiring in 1968 and moving to 
the Winnipeg area where they could be nearer 
their family. However, the Lord had things 
planned differently to what they anticipated. In 
February of 1967, Mom went into Saskatoon to 
have a thyroidectomy. Due to an undiagnosed 
brain tumor, she collapsed 48 hours later and the 
Lord took her home. Dad never recovered and he 
developed congestive heart failure and 18 months 
later had a massive heart attack. He survived but 
his memory was badly impaired. He lived 
another two and a half years, then he too went to 
be with the Lord. Those who lived in Arborfield 
in the 1950°s and 60°s will remember his earnest 
voice, preaching the gospel on a Saturday night in 
front of Cumming’s General Store, where he 
always began, ‘Fellow citizens of Arborfield, 
and fellow travelers to eternity””. I wonder how 
many of them will meet him there? 

‘As for us girls, we have many happy memo- 
ries of a home filled with love, where we knew we 
were special to our parents for they often told us 
so. We look forward to our reunion with them 
when ‘we shall be caught up together with them 
in the air and so shall we ever be with the Lord” 
Itis only because, “Christ died for our sins” that 
we have this hope. As Dad had engraved on 











Mom’s tombstone in Silver Stream Cemetery 
“When I see the blood, I will pass over you’ 
(Quotations from the Bible, 1 Thessalonians 4 
verse 17, Romans 5 verse 8 and Exodus 12 verse 
13.) We are grateful to our parents for their love, 
their training and their diligence in teaching us of 
God. 











JOHN ROYDEN HUNT 
submitted by Rodney Hunt 

John Royden was born to Albert and Eliz 
abeth Hunt on July 22, 1883 at Gormley, Ont. 
There he received his education with his brothers 
and sisters: Ethel, Tom, Annie, Joe, Ernest and 
Mabel. John’s father, Albert, upon hearing of 
the new land and opportunities in the west, trav- 
elled to Tisdale, Sask. on a homesteader’s excur~ 
sion in the summer of 1906. There he established 
ownership of Iand 12 miles north of Tisdale, 
SW-5-47-14-W2. On Sept. 29, of that year. he 
homesteadied on the NE-I8~47-l4-W2 and re~ 
turned to Ontario to arrange for transfer of his 
family and farm machinery to their new home in 
the west. 
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John Royden Hunt about 
1915 


The following spring, 1907, John and his 
brother, Tom, came by train to Tisdale. Tom 
arrived early in the company of the John Mustard 
family to make arrangements for the arrival of 
his brother, John, following in a few days with 
their settler’s effects. These consisted of two 
horses, some machinery, partially assembled 
building material, some furniture and necessities 
to sustain the men "til the following year when the 
rest of the family would arrive. 

Upon reaching the farm they set about bolt- 
ing together the shack which they brought with 
them from their home in Ontario. This building 
served as a shelter for both man and beast, for the 
horses were stabled at one end and the men had 
living quarters at the other. Some food was 








brought with their supplies from Ontario and was 
supplemented with rabbit and other native wild 
life including bear, which made a delightful 
change from the usual rabbit stew. 

‘On May 21 of that year, John applied for his 
homestead on the SE-I2-47-14-W2 and later in 
February of 1908 Tom applied for his homestead 
on SW-16-47-14-W2. Both brothers were able to 
work their homestead from their present resi 
dence on their father’s land. Later they were to 
build on their own homesteads. 

In the spring of 1908 John and Tom’s oldest 
sister, Ethel and her husband, John McNair, 
arrived from the east. They brought with them, 
Emest, the youngest brother in the family. In 
November of that year John’s parents and the 
remaining members of his family joined them. 
They brought with them more machinery and 
supplies including a Decker steam tractor and 
threshing machine. Work set about seriously that 
winter to cut down timber which they hauled out 
of the bush, Later they constructed a small saw 
mill to make lumber for more construction on the 
new homesteads. The back breaking work of 
clearing and breaking new land followed in the 
summer. Heat, mosquitoes, and flies were a con 
stant threat to the horses and men during these 
early days. Groceries and mail were obtained in 
Tisdale until small stores were established in the 
area and mail routes were set up. About this time 
the community of ‘Auto Road’ came into exis 
tence. The late Ethel McNair, sister of John, has 
been credited with naming the community. One 
would never know how they should have such 
foresight to name it thus. Cars were still a thing 
only read about and long in the future. 

Tn 1912 John and Tom purchased an Avery 
steam tractor and separator. They threshed for 
many farms in the area, sometimes late into the 
winter months battling snow and cold tem- 
peratures. Moving the heavy machinery posed a 
real problem when fall rains made the ground 
soft and unstable. Some years movement was 
only possible after frost made the ground firm 
and would carry the weight of the machinery. 
The youngest brother, Ern, having made his 
homestead in the Arborfield District, was usually 
the last one to have his threshing done due to the 
distance. After being alone most of the summer 
and fall, he anxiously awaited the arrival of the 
threshing crew who had to wait until the ground 
had frozen to bring the machinery. When the 
crew was within hearing distance, they sounded 
the whistle on the engine. In Ern’s excitement to 














see his family again, and the prospects of having 
his own grain threshed, he dashed from his shack 
to meet them. It was only after greeting them did 
he realize he was only in his sock feet! 

In 1914 the First World War broke out in 
Europe and John along with many of the local 
men enlisted to fight overseas. He was sent to 
Belgium and later died of wounds received in 
battle on Nov. 14, 1917. His body was laid to rest 
in the Lyssenthock Military Cemetery in 
Belgium. The family still have in their possession 
letters written to his mother in which he details 
some of the hardships the soldiers were experi- 
encing. It is with a great deal of respect and 
admiration that I write this history for the men 
and women who so bravely laid down their lives 
for our freedom and for opening up this new 
frontier in Saskatchewan. As we work our fields 
and harvest our crops may we always remember 
the people who laid down the footwork and have 
gone on before us. 











THOMAS EARLE HUNT AND 
FAMILY 
submitted by Alton Hunt 

My dad was born at Gormley, Ont., Oct. 5, 
1885. In the summer of 1906 my grandfather, 
‘Albert Hunt, came to Tisdale on a homesteader's 
excursion and bought land 12 miles north of 
Tisdale the SW-5-47-14-W2. Then he returned 
to Gormley 

In the spring of 1907 John, Dad’s brother, 
and Dad came west with settlers’ effects which 
included two horses and some building material 
which was to construct a housing for the horses 
and themselves. On arrival in Tisdale in March, 
which was supposed to be spring, they drove the 
horses with a wagon load of material out to the 
land their dad had bought the year before. Haul- 
ing out their material was not easy as there was 
about four feet of snow. That summer Uncle 
John and Dad started clearing the trees off the 
land. 

For extra money Dad broke land for Ernest 
and Walter Guest with a 14 inch plough, pulling it 
with the two horses at $2 an acre. 

The Local Improvement District had been 
formed in 1906 offering new pioneers the priv- 
ilege of working to pay taxes. Extra money after 
taxes could be used for groceries. Dad built a pile 
driver, the first in the district. 

In the spring of 1908 his brother Ernest and 
John McNair who married Ethel Hunt, Dad’s 











Tom and Ethel Hunt on their wedding day. 


sister, came west to live with Dad and Uncle 
John. 

On February Il, 1908 Dad filed on a home- 
stead which was SW-I6-47-I4-W2, which was 
close enough to his father’s place so he could 
prove up on it from there, 

In the fall of 1908 Dad’s father, Albert, his 
mother and two sisters, Annie (Mrs. Frank Ran- 
dall) and Mabel (Mrs. Manuel Olson) and also a 
brother, Joe, came west. 

By 1913 Dad had proved up on his homestead. 
I'd better explain what the term “proved up” 
means. Dad always said it meant that you bet the 
government S10 that you could live on your 
homestead part time and break 10 acres a year for 
three years. Failing to do this you lost your $10 
and the land, 

Church was held in different homes, social 
evenings, dances and picnics in the summer 
months. It was at one of these occasions Dad met 
Ethel Wallington. She was the third eldest of a 
family of eight. Her father, Charles Wallington, 
had come from Ontario in 1905 and homesteaded 
the quarter where Runciman now stands. 

Dad and Ethel were married June il, 1913. The 
wedding ceremony was performed at the Wal- 
lington home. After marriage they made their 
first home on Dad’s homestead. It was at this 
time Dad and Uncle John were owners of a 
Decker steam threshing outfit. They stack 


threshed in late fall when the ground was frozen 
to carry the heavy equipment. In the later part of 
the winters they operated a saw mill which they 
had built. They also used the steam power for 
breaking land during the summer after it had 
been cleared of trees with axes. 

Dad and Mother lived on the homestead for 
four years. During this time my brother, Earl, 
was born in 1914 and my sister, Tona, in 1918. 
Also, during this time Uncle John joined up in 
the First World War, going overseas and died of 
wounds Nov. 14, 1917. This left a huge gap in 
Dad’s life, not only losing a brother but also a 
partner. 

Dad and Mother decided to leave the home- 
stead to buy land in the Forester District. The 
homestead was divided by the Leather River, 
which was quite an obstacle. Dad had to replace 
the bridge almost every year because of spring ice 
flow. The municipality didn’t help with it 
because the bridge was not on a public road 
allowance. The homestead was sold to Bill Mus- 
tard in 1918. The farm in the Forester District was 
the $ 19-46-14-W2 which is nine and a half miles 
north of Tisdale. This farm was across the road 
from Mother’s parents homestead. 

In 1922 I, Alton, was born at this farm and 
about eight years later a chosen daughter, Luella, 
was adopted to the family when she was nine. 

Dad helped put up the first telephone line, 
which ran along the barbed wire fence. It oper 
ated on batteries and went as far east as New 
Osgoode. Each person had a number which was 
cranked out by hand, 

Dad helped in many community projects as 
well as being a director on the Connaught Tele- 
phone Co. for 44 years, also on the Saskatchewan 
Wheat Pool Committee for 23 years, a member 
of the Connaught Fair when it was first 
organized. He was a councillor for Division Two 
from 1939 to 1965 for the R.M. of Connaught. In 
1965 Dad received the award and certificate for 
25 years of service at the Municipal Convention 
in Saskatoon. 

In 1927 Dad sub-contracted a section of road 
building south of Tisdale on Highway 35, using 
horses to move the dirt. At this time he had 
bought a 16 foot McCormick-Deering combine. 
Earl and Mother took off the crop while Dad 
worked on the road. 

In 1928 Dad went to Regina, Sask., with a 
Judging Class for farm boys, 

For many years he was on the session at the 











United Church in Runciman, then when moving 
to Tisdale at the United Church there. 

Mother always had chickens, turkeys and a 
garden and helped with the milking of cows. She 
sold eggs in Tisdale to cafe’s or traded them for 
groceries. The cream was often made into butter 
and sold to the St. Therese Hospital in Tisdale. 

In 1949 Dad and Mother moved to Tisdale, 
where in 1963 they celebrated their “Golden 
Wedding Anniversary” 

Dad passed away May 1, 1969 and Mother 
followed him on Jan. 2, 1977 after spending some 
time at Sasko Park Lodge and finally at Parkland 
Hospital in Melfort. 


WILLIAM and ROSE HUNTER 
submitted by Jack and Diek 

William G. (Bill) Hunter was born in 
Inglewood, Ont. in 1895 and served with Cana- 
dian Expeditionary Force in France from 
1914-1918. After discharge from the army he came 
to Saskatoon and joined the C.P.R. in 1920. 

The CPR established its first station in 
Armley in 1926 because of the increased grain 
production in that area. Bill Hunter was the first 
agent to the area accompanied by his wife Rose 
and sons Jack and Dick. The original station was 
a converted boxcar and the family lived in a 
house just south of the Bill Oliver place. A tradi- 
tional station with living accomodation was built 
in 1928. One of the favorite winter pastimes was 
playing “500” once a week in the station waiting 
room. 

Rose Morin was born in Winnipeg in 1900 and 
she and Bill were married in Kerrobert, Sask. in 





to Ri: Mrs, Jack Hunter and daughter, Rose and Jack 
Hunter. 



















Dick and Jack Hunter in front of CP station, 1997. 





1921. The boys were born in Hardisty, Alta., Jack 
in 1923 and Dick in 1925. Jack attended Manlius 
School in 1930 and for a time was the only child 
from town going to school. He was joined by 
Dick in 1931. 

Rose moved with the boys to Vancouver in 
1939, in order for them to attend high school. Bill 
left Armley and became a relief agent in various 
parts of Saskatchewan until September 1940 
when he was appointed agent in Hughenden, 
Alta. The family joined him there. 

Jack and Dick joined the RCNVR in Edmon- 
ton in 1942 and Bill and Rose moved to Van- 
couver. Bill passed away in January 1950 and his 
wife in October 1975. 

Jack and his wife Marjorie along with Dick 
and Eva returned to Armley for the homecoming 
at Manlius School in 1980. 

A favorite memory of Jack and Dick is the 
ride to school in horse drawn toboggan with May 
and Jim Staples. 











ROBERT AND KATE JACKSON 

Robert Douglas (Bob) Jackson was the third 
child born to Mr. and Mrs. John J. Jackson in 
Dauphin, Man. The family moved to Tisdale, 
Sask., in 1915. The members of the Jackson fam- 
ily in the order of birth were, John Jr., William, 
Robert, Herbert, Thomas and sister, Nellie. The 
Jacksons were cousins of Mr. and Mrs. Ben Neil 
who established the first boarding house ever in 
Tisdale. It was situated on the east side of the 
Dog Hide River. 

(What a shame the original railway surveyors 
did not leave the place names, relating to the 
enigma of the ‘Tragic Skinned Dog Trilogy”, to 
its Leather finality, in the soft musical cadence of 
the original Cree Indians. Surely the legend 





would unfold much more romantically to the 
thousands now speeding west from Tisdale on 
Highway Three. Especially to dog lovers!) 

The Jackson children started school at 
Dauphin, later at New Market rural, and at the 
various schools at Tisdale. Both Mr. and Mrs. 
Jackson Sr., were deaf-mutes after suffering 
scarlet fever in infancy. They met while attending 
a school for the deaf, I believe in Winnipeg, 
Consider the fortitude and courage this couple 
must have possessed, not only to raise a family 
but to pioneer under such circumstances. Cer 
tainly it took all kinds! Mr. Jackson was a car- 
penter by trade. 

{A few of the native sons of Tisdale, who grew 
up with the Jackson boys still remain. (1986) They 
report that the Jackson home was a gathering 
place for town boys — not only was there a 
pleasant atmosphere — they were absolutely free 
to vent their youthful frustrations in any lan- 
guage your heart desired. The Jackson parents 
were never the wiser! One fellow had the grace to 
suggest that the colloquialisms used couldn't 
have had a good influence on the youthful 
daughter, Nellie! One, then a youth now senior 
citizen states that some of the visitors were soon 
able to converse, with the senior Jacksons, in sign 
language. 

Of course, then as now, children could be 
cruel, Some addressed the Jackson boys as the 
“Dummy Jacksons” — a decided mistake! Bob 
«specially, was one of those fortunate individuals 
that could, in the vernacular of the day, dive 
deeper, swim further and come out drier than 
most of his competitors. Too, an English scout 
master at Dauphin had taught him the rudiments 
of boxing. (No doubt the reverent gentleman had 
sensed the need.) A few of Bob’s and his sibling’s 
tormentors learned respect the hard way! 

Nellie Jackson died at Melfort in 1929 at 19 
years of age. Circumstances not-with-standing, 
ihe Jackson brothers grew up to be good citizens 
of their adopted districts and many were proud to 
count them among their friends. 

Bob found employment in the thriving 
lumber camps and mills at Peesane and on the 
construction of the C.P.R. from Tisdale to 
Nipawin, He was also employed on the Guy 
Ennest and Graham Mustard farms at Auto 
Road before coming to the Ed Pearse farm at 
Silver Stream. There he was to stay for 13 years. 

Twas a pre-teener at the time, so he contrib 
uted to my education and was always ready to 
come to my assistance. I grew to accept and love 


him as a brother. We were to share many things 
throughout years of close association. He always 
referred to me as ‘The Kid”? and continued to 
call me by that name even after I had a grown 
family of my own. 

In 1926 Bob bought the SW-13-47-14-W2, 
one half mile from my home. Bob never did have 
a telephone but on a clear day he and I could 
communicate quite comfortably. We could have 
shared one dog! He batched some in his own 
home but continued to spend most of his time at 
Pearse’s, especially winter months which Dad 
invariably spent in the lumber woods. 

In 1938 Bob married Mona Kay (Kate) Frew 
from the Cotton Wood District, north of Pense, 
Sask. Kate was a sister of the late Eva Hunt of 
New Osgoode. Kate was for some years 
employed in that area. She was a capable, thrifty 
woman and a great community worker. She and 
Bob were the only two people of my immediate 
acquaintance that could manage to make a com- 
fortable living from a quarter section of land. 

1 grew to like and respect Kate — an uneasy 
affection mixed with apprehension — for I 
always considered her more than a little psychic 
and always entertained the uneasy feeling that 
she could read my thoughts. Impossible? Con 
sider this: It was the winter of the big snow, 
1953-54 and sometime prior to snow removal on 
a municipal basis. True, snow clearing on roads 
was undertaken through snow plough clubs but 
conjoinuity was non-existent. The snow 


to Ri Barb Pearse, Kate Jackson, Louise Fisher, Con 
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LLto R: Robert Jackson, Gordon Pearse, 1955. 


ploughed road ended at our place and to the east 
was an expanse of drifted snow. Kate and Bob 
were more or less isolated. In fact you weighed 
well any inclination to go to town that winter and 
prudent people left for home at the first hint of a 
breeze. (That was the winter ‘Tunnel Vision” 
‘came into vogue and prominence.) Now where 
was I? Ah yes. Unknown to us Bob was verging 
on pneumonia and Kate’s assortment of home 
remedies and concoctions, (She had many) were 
not bringing relief. The wonder drugs of the war 
years were by now readily available. Kate walked 
down the drifted road to our place. Barbara was 
home and distressed because no help seemed 
possible. “Gordon was already at Tisdale.”” Kate 
wasn’t that concerned; ‘She would get in touch 
with him mentally and have him phone.” Of little 
faith, Barbara avowed “If Gordon called home 
tosee if anything was needed that would certainly 
be a first”. Undismayed, Kate phoned Dr. 
Wright, who in turn phoned the prescription to 
the drug store, She then waited by the telephone 
in quiet anticipation. Soon after I phoned. I 
don't remember being unduly surprised when 
Kate answered — “Mr. Man’, (Her name for 
Bob when he wasn’t quite conforming) “was 
quite ill and I was to pick up a prescription at 
Lacroix.”” 

I wonder how many rural people remember 
what a hassle it used to be to obtain a supply of 
stove coal about the time the oil space heaters 
were becoming popular? First the local clevator 
agent took orders and when enough were 
received he ordered a box car full, to be delivered 
by rail. It invariably arrived on the most misera~ 
bly cold day of the winter. 

‘Towards the end of January in 1954 it hap- 








pened again! I shouted up and informed Bob that 
“The coal was expected in on Thursday”. The 
day arrived and with it the usual inclement 
weather. I had just managed to start my 1939 
pick-up; no mean feat in those days or at anytime 
prior to farm electrification. I had just backed 
out of the garage when I noticed Bob coming 
with his team hitched to a sleigh. He was hunched 
over in the box looking most cold and miserable. 
I suggested he stable his team. We would load his 
coal in the truck and then transfer it to his sleigh 
for final delivery. He accepted the offer without 
protest — unusual for Bob. He later explained 
Kate had stipulated, “She would contact Gordon 
by telepathy. He, in turn would offer to haul 
their coal by truck”, etc., just exactly and in the 
sequence it had occured. “And” she continued, 
“Mr. Man, don’t you refuse his offer as you are 
still a sick man.”” And these are just a few of the 
reasons I always considered my good friend was 
psychic. 

Now I wonder — is it possible that Kate’s 
psychedelic antenna was more intimately tuned 
to my wave length than to other friends and 
neighbors? Could it be that 1 am, or was, a 
perfect foil for people with extrasensory percep- 
tion? The perfect patsy? Deliver me from hypno~ 
tists! 

Kate and Bob, through their married years, 
acquired some fine milking Ayrshire cows as well 
‘as some registered Angus beef cattle. They also 
kept a flock of Leghorn chickens and supplied 
eggs to Smith Hatcheries. Kate worked very hard 
at these various enterprises and wore a suit of 
coveralls for outside duties. These, she had 
washed so many times they acquired a faded 
color peculiar to them only! It is not hard for me 
to envisage her still, so attired, flitting about the 
old Jackson farmstead about her mundane 
duties, 

‘The Jacksons arose with the sun. On one early 
morning excursion for the milk cows, Bob 
noticed a black object asleep, partly covered by 
some tall waving brome grass. Believing it one of 
his Angus yearlings and paying little attention, he 
nudged it awake with his boot. A huge black bear 
arose to his majestic height and woofed in pro- 
test! 

Bob had little recollection of reaching the 
adjoining road shouting “Kid, Kid fetch the 
‘guns, there’s a bear after my calves!”’. Out doing 
morning chores I heard him at the first bellow, 
diagonally across a quarter section, and was on 














































my way in minutes with two guns but little 
ammunition. 

We were two years into the second world war. 
Factories were turning out ammunition by the 
ship load but little was available for the home 
front. A farmer was able to obtain a couple of 
boxes for varmint control, once only, during the 
duration and then only by special permit — fre- 
quently delayed by government inefficiency and 
red tape. OF course everyone flocked for their 
fair share of the rationed article — whether or 
not they had a weapon to fire it from. I believe 
that much of the ammunition, so obtained, is still 
stored away in the downstairs closet. 

‘The best I could muster in that emergency was 
three 12 gauge shot shells and four rifle bullets. 1 
proffered Bob the shot gun. 

The bear took off across a field of tall green 
oats with Bob and his Collie dog in swift pursuit. 
Believe it or not, but hampered by the tangled 
oats and the dog, he could make better time than 
the bear. Every time Bob got close enough he 
raked the bear with bird shot, even after his three 
rounds were expended he continued the pursuit. 

By dint of much hollering, barking and fast 
foot work Bob and Collie were able to turn the 
bear back past my ambush. By more hick than 
‘management I executed a heart shot. Certainly 
one of my better efforts. That bear was huge! 

‘We didn’t hunt a lot but I have such pleasant 
memories of the few times we did. Really Bob 
was much too tendethearted to be a successful 
hunter, although he was an excellent rifle shot. 

In the spring of 1957, neighbors noticed a 
pronounced change in Kates personality. Wor- 
ried, her good friend, Barbara Pearse, insisted 
she see a doctor, something Kate was always 
reluctant to do. She was referred to a specialist. 
Tony Marshall, Bob, Barbara and I drove her to 
Saskatoon. It was a sad trip, I believe we all had a 
premonition of dark days ahead. We were met at 
the University Hospital by members of Kate’s 
family from Pense, Sask. 

‘On May 7, 1957 she underwent surgery for a 
malignant brain tumor. Kate was never really 
conscious after. She was returned to the St. 
Therese Hospital at Tisdale. Just as the sunrise 
heralded in a beautiful September morning Kate 
slept away. Her spirit was sped on its way by an 
impassioned prayer by Eugenie, one of the sweet 
sisters of Evron, then in charge of the hospital. 
One would have had to be a skeptic indeed not to 
be reassured that somewhere beyond that flam- 
ing sunrise something better awaited! 











Bob was devastated by her death. He was a 
person that really needed to be surrounded by 
tender loving care and affection. Bob and Kate 
never had any children. He continued to farm but 
abhorred living alone. Bob spent a lot of time 
visiting with his friends, especially his neighbors 
and long time associates to the north, Douglas 
and Peggy Bird. They report it was never hard, 
after a late night visit to persuade him to sleep 
over. After breakfast he would return to his farm 
duties. 

The Jacksons were very active in the Con 
naught Agricultural Society. Kate was second 
vice-president and convener of the ladies’ dept. 
for some 15 years. Bob was the boards president. 
for I2 years. Kind and considerate, they devoted a 
lot of time to good works. 

One summer morning in 1963, Bob appeared 
at our door. He reported he had experienced a 
blackout spell the night previous and regained 
consciousness lying in his yard some time later. 
He thought it advisable he see a doctor. Bob had 
always been strong and healthy, I now confess, 
with shame, to not being concerned as I should 
have been. 

Treminded him that we had a former commit- 
ment to help the Saskatchewan Power boys erect 
poles for the incoming power to the Silver Stream 
Fair Grounds. We worked together at that chore 
all morning, Bob was much quieter than usual. It 
was to be the last of many duties we had per- 
formed side by side, for following a visit to the 
doctor that afternoon, Bob was hospitalized and 
passed away unexpectedly two days later. 

Following the funeral a group of neighbors 
met Mr. A. J. Miller, a former Silver Stream 
teacher, on the street. Hesitantly, he enquired 
“What occasion warrants such a number of old 
pupils to be in Tisdale at midday all dressed up?” 
We replied ‘That we had just laid Bob to rest””. 
Shocked he questioned ““Not our Bob?” Briefly 
Mr. Miller had summed it up well, for surely to 
his many friends and neighbors at Silver Stream 
and beyond, he was simply that, ‘Our Bob”. 


WILLIAM F. JACKSON 

William (Bill) Jackson first came to Silver 
Stream in 1921. He worked for William Rich 
mond, Jim Richmond and on the Frank Randall 
farm. In 1924 he homesteaded the SE 18-47-13 
\W2. He had at that time only a trail through the 
heavy bush. This meandered around the many 
sloughs so prevalent in that area, a poor access 
that speedily improved. 





























In 1933 Bill married Stella Rodd of Regina. 
Their two children, Eileen and Rodd, attended 
the Silver Stream School. Eileen completed her 
studies while living with her maternal grand- 
mother at Regina. 

Bill and Stella sold their livestock and 
machinery in 1951 and both lived in Regina until 
1954, Bill was employed during that period as a 
carpenter. 

In 1954 Bill and Rodd returned to the farm 
and began farming with power equipment. Stella 
continued with her job at Regina. 

In 1960 Eileen married Sam Ghasin of that 
city. They reside at 34 Kerley Bay. They have a 
daughter, Janet Lynn. 

Rodd married Jean Balanick of Valparaiso in 
1961. They have a son, Shane Francis. Rodd 
married a second time at a later date. He is 
presently living at 34 Durrell Road in Quesnel, 
B.C. In 1984 his mother, Stella, was living with 
him. In failing health, she alternated between 
there and the Ghasin home at Regina. 

Bill sold out a second time in 1964, this time 
completely. He moved to Nipawin, Sask. where 
he passed away in 1975. He is buried at Tisdale 
beside his sister, Nellie, brother, Bob, and sister 

law Kate. 











VERA (RAMBO) JANZEN 

My sister and I came to the Waterfield School 
District from Swift Current at the end of August 
of 1945. She was 10 years old and I was 21. I think 





Emma, Mac and Mark Schiltroth, Vera Rambo. 





Mr. and Mrs. Schiltroth picked us up in Armley 
and took us to the teacherage. I believe Mrs. 
Schiltroth did our washing. 

We got our drinking water from a well near 
the teacherage. We bought our milk and eggs 
from Doris Schiltroth who lived a quarter mile 
from ws. 

‘We were quite comfortable in the teacherage. 
We had a wood stove for heating and kerosene 
amps for light. Mac Schiltroth brought our mail 
from Armley each week. We got our groceries 
there too but sometimes we got a ride into Tisdale 
to do some shopping, 

‘The grades were from I to X and if I'm not 
mistaken, David Caskey was a grade I student. 
Most of the children walked to school and there 
were 24 or 25 students. I enjoyed the time spent at 
Waterfield. 

When I left Waterfield, I went to work as an 
Assistant Nurse at the Prince Albert Sanitorium, 
Inow live in Spiritwood, Sask. 


MARION (SCHEMENAUER) JENKINS 

1 was the seventh daughter in a family of I 
children born to Celie and Joe Schemenauer. My 
Dad came from Wisconsin, U.S.A. to homestead 
at Humboldt in 1905. You had to do everything 
the hard way. With lots of bush to clear by axe, 
he only ploughed the open spots with the oxen, 

In 1934, Icame to Armley to help out my sister 
Florence Zoboski_and I stayed there several 
years. My sisters, Celie and Adeline both helped 
Florence out too when babies were born as she 
wasn’t a strong person. I enjoyed working for 
them, they were great people and Florence never 
said anything bad about anyone. I made many 
good friends while I was there, including Belle 
McCullough who worked in the store, Nettie 
Richards, whose mother and dad had the hotel 
and Eileen Duford. I spent many a Sunday out at 
Dufords enjoying her mother’s good cooking 
and visiting, 

Joan was the baby when I went to Armley. 
‘She was such a good baby and cute as could be. 
The bath time on Saturday night was somewhat 
of a disaster. Bob used to scream from the time 
he was put into the wash tub until he came out. 
How he hated a bath! I’m sure the customers in 
the store thought I was killing the poor kid. After 
the bath, the treat was Cracker Jack Popcorn, so 
all was well then. 

‘What upset me most was when Vince would 
unexpectedly bring someone in from the store for 
ameal. He did this quite often when he wanted to 














Netti Richards and Adeline Schemenauer. 


cat and there was a customer still needing service. 
If you were having leftovers it was sometimes 
hard to know what to add to the menu. However, 


Vince was a great guy, helping out many a family 
by giving them credit during the depression so 
they could survive. 

I went to work in Star City before Marion was 
born but I always enjoyed Armley and the great 
dances that were held in the Community Hall. 

In 1941 married Bill Jenkins who was work- 
ing at Flin Flon, Man. Nine months later he 
received his call for the Army and spent the 
remainder of the war years in the services as an 
Instrument Mechanic near London. After his 
return, we went back to work at Flin Flon for a 
year. At that time Bill’s Dad retired and we 
moved to the farm at Humboldt and started 
farming. It was hard work but we enjoyed the 
farm. Bill passed away suddenly eight years ago 
in 1978 and our youngest son, Hal, took over the 
farming. 

Tam retired and live in a trailer in our yard. 1 
keep busy with a garden and lots of flowers, 
quilting, making afghans, ceramics and babysit 
ting. I do some travelling and have visited Hol 
land. 1 enjoy visiting my family of seven 
including a set of twins 

‘They are: Carol and Tom Witherell living in 
Calgary with their three children, Lana, Rob and 
Kerry; Shirley and Harry Viznie are in Delta 
B.C. and have two children, Aaron and Tawny’ 
Donna and Ron Arnet are living in Chilliwack, 
B.C. with their two children, Michelle and 
Ronny; Donald and Val Jenkins are in Fort 
McMurray, Alta. and have Darcy and Donne 
Harold and Colleen Jenkins live at Humboldt 
with their three children, Chris, Jill and Jeremy; 
Gail and Carl Hrefniuk reside at Hudson Bay 
with their three children, Kendra, Jomin and 
Tegan; Pat Jenkins lives at Edmonton. 

My sister, Adeline is a nurse and still works 
part time when called in. She had three children 
and has three grandchildren as well. Her husband 
passed away some years ago. 


ALEXANDER AND ELIZABETH 
JOHNSTON 
submitted by Janet 

My parents came from Glasgow, Scotland 
and immigrated to Canada in 1905. They came to 
Saskatchewan in 1912, My father shipped our 
furniture, four horses, two milk cows and some 
chickens from Toronto. We lived with friends 
that had left Toronto before us but we would 
soon get a house. Jack Berry would be leaving for 
the winter to work at a lumber camp so he let us 











‘lox Johnston, 


have his house. He lived near his mother and two 
younger brothers, Frank and Fred. Mrs. Berry 
was very good to my mother. She showed her 
how to make bread and butter, also how to can 
fruit as there were lots of wild berries. 

‘My father hired a man to drive one of his 
teams and they hauled lumber from the sawmill 
10 miles east of Ditton Park. By spring they had 
‘enough lumber for a house and roofs for two log. 
barns. The farm was located one-half mile west 
of Waterfield School. 

Our home was a two storey, three bedroom 
house. At first we had a shallow well so we had to 
melt snow in the winter. A new well was drilled 
but there was no water, so during the winter they 
cut ice and hauled it and used the shallow well 
Fuel was all wood. Mail was delivered from 
Tisdale to Silver Stream, then later Mr. Farmer at 
Waterfield handled the mail. The closest store 
was Barber's in the Forester District, nine miles 
south. Major shopping was done at Tisdale. 
‘There was no school when we first arrived so the 
three oldest girls went to Tisdale School. 

The school was built in 1912 and was called 
Waterfield School. I was born on Sept. 8, 1907 so 
Iwas ready to start school. Our first teacher was 
Mr. Ross. We had a mile anda half to go. It was a 
long walk in the winter and we had very cold 
weather. My youngest sister, Florence, was born 
on Jan. 23, 1914. My mother had to go to Tisdale 
before, the birth as it was too far for the doctor to 
come, and too cold. 

In 1914 the First World War broke out and it 
was very sad to see all the young men going to 
war. Many never came back. During the war 


























Florence Johnston and niece Dorothy. 


years we held many concerts to raise money for 
the Red Cross. 

We had church in the summer months. A 
student from the college came when school closed 
in spring and stayed ‘til late fall. Before the 
minister left to go back to college, we would have 
a big Fowl Supper and give the proceeds to the 
minister. 

Every district had a picnic in July. It was a big 
event. There were races of all descriptions and 
everyone took lots to eat. In the winter we had 
social evenings every two weeks in the school and 
everyone took part. 

T got married in 1932 to Percy Johnston. We 
stayed with his aunt and uncle for the winter. I 
helped his aunt as her arthritis was bad. In the 
spring we worked on a farm at Rutland, Sask. 
‘We went to my home in September. In the spring 
Percy and his brothers, George and Andy and 
‘Albert Nicklen went to Flin Flon, Man. but they 
didn’t get work right away. Percy got a job 
driving a drag team till his name was called. Andy 
and Albert Nicklen went back to the farm in time 
to put the crop in. Andy came back to Flin Flon 
in the fall and got work right away. My father 
could not run the farm so he rented it and sold his 
stock. They would spend the winter with us and 
go back to the farm in the spring. 






























In July of 1941 my father passed away in 
Winnipeg from a stroke. Mother then came back 
to Flin Flon but was not well and passed away in 
February of 1942. 

We had two children. Arthur was born in 1935, 
and Lois was born in 1940, both at Flin Flon. 
When the war was over we moved to Edmonton. 
Jim and family, Florence and family both moved 
to Vancouver and Andy moved to Trail. 

They have all passed away many years ago. 
Only my oldest sister, Maggie (Wright) of South 
Burnaby, B.C. and I, Janet, are left. Mary 
(Wilson) is buried in Vancouver, Elizabeth 
(Stinson) in Winnipeg, James in Vancouver, 
Andrew in Trail, B.C. and Florence (Gardner) in 
Hudson Hope, B.C 


HOWARD AND MYRTLE JOHNSON 
submitted by Edna 

My father was born at Huran County, Ont. 
His nationality was English and Scottish and his 
occupation was farmer. He moved to Southey 
around 1920 where he met and married my 
mother, Myrtle Margaret VanScoyac who was 
Pennsylvania Dutch. Five children were born at 
Southey; Edward, Glendon, Irene, Edna and 
Ronald who died at six weeks. 


Howard and Myrtle Johnson in 1944. 











LLtoR: Edward, Glendon, Irene, Edna, Walter, Gariand, Keith 
‘and Clair Johnson. 


We moved to Armley in 1927 onto the NE 
8-48-14-W2. My father farmed and was weed 
inspector for a while using Atlaside for riddence 
of stinkweed and sow thistle. 

We moved from Southey by horse and 
wagon. My Uncle Maurice H. VanScoyoc moved 
also at that time. They pioneered, living in a tent 
while they put up a log house. We had a frame 
house. 

The Carrot River was a great source in our 
pioneer life. We got our water supply, fish for 
food, wood for fuel, also many a happy berry 
picking party. Wild fruit was plentiful including 
cranberries, chokecherries, raspberries and 
strawberries. In winter it was our playground. 
Dad and Mom made us hand sleighs to slide 
down its long, sloping banks and on the river 
itself. We skated where the wind swept the ice 
clear of snow. We had many carefree and happy 
days of childhood. Dad made us a swing in the 
big poplar trees back of the house. 

‘Oh yes! I remember the first car we had — it 
lasted about one beautiful crescent moonlit 
night. Edward and Glen had a hold of the shafts, 
Irene pushed and I being the youngest, got to 
drive! The lantern hung in front for headlights. 
Yes, it was the buggy. 

There were some hardships too. We had a 
bam fire. It happened while Dad and Edward 
were building our house in Carrot River. Mom 
had a smudge pail near an old manure pile as 
insects such as mosquitoes, black flies, etc. were 














bad back then in the 30’s. The cows were quiet so 
they could be milked outside. She heard an odd 
sound in the night and on getting up she could see 
the barn on fire. She had some stock inside so she 
put an old pail over her head as the fire was 
dropping down by then. She rushed in and 
loosened them and dragged a small calf out. A 
part of it’s ears were burnt off. There was an old 
setting hen on a nest farther back but Mom 
couldn’t get to her. The hen chose to lose her own 
life than leave her young to be. My Aunt Vada 
VanScoyac had their furniture stored in a special 
part of the barn until the house was built at 
Carrot River and it all went. We could hear her 
crying and saying, “Oh my furniture, my fur- 
niture”, They lost everything. I still look back 
and think of the courage it took to go into that 
burning barn all alone. 

The stores where we did most of our grocery 
buying was at Vincent Zoboski’s and Mr. Prin 
gle’s. We had good neighbors. Some of them 
were Guy Parchers, Whites, Caskeys, Bensons, 
Kendricks and many more. I enjoyed going to 
Waterfield School. Many memories remain. 

I rememeber my sister and I going across 
country to my Uncle Maurice’s. We had to go by 
a barley field and Mom said to us don’t get any 
barley beards in your mouth. Being told not to, 
we wondered what it would be like if we did. We 
found out! Ha! Ha! 

My parents had four more children at 
Armley: Walter, Garland, Keith and Clair. 

The family moved to Carrot River in 1931 
where again my Dad turned virgin sod to start a 
new home. The land was SW 17-50-l. It still 
remains in the Johnson name. Walter holds the 
land title and it’s about the only farm not to 
change hands in the Carrot River area. This is 
where we took our schooling. 

Later I met and married Jake Rempel from 
the Blue Jay District. We had three children, 
Lawrence (Larry), Jayne and Joyce. Joyce died 
at four months. 

Larry and Jayne started school at Blue Jay 
and later went to Carrot River School when we 
moved to that district, Here we farmed and Jake 
worked for the RM of Moose Range as well as at 
the Versatile Garage. 

Larry owns his own truck and hauls livestock 
for Kelvington Transport. He married Norma 
White in Regina. They now live in Carrot River 
and have two sons, Sheldon and Wesley. Our 
daughter, Jayne Norman, is a dispatcher for 
‘Yellow Cab Taxi Co. in Edmonton. 








‘We moved to White Fox, Sask. in 1975 where 
I trained in Swedish Massage under Mr. C. D. 
Fee. I also took some training in Vita Flex. Jake 
and I took Reflexology training in which we are 
now employed. 


PETE JOHNSON 
submitted by Friends 

Pete Johnson worked as a farm laborer for 
farmers in the Armley and Ridgedale districts. 
He worked for Jim Rowell, Arnold Clayton as 
well as George Clayton at Armley. 


Pete Johnson. 





Pete would help friends as much as he could 
financially and helped anyone in need of help. He 
was a good friend. 

He had a car which he used mostly on Sun- 
days. He could not get tires for his car during war 
time and had many flat tires. On one occasion, he 
had three flats coming home from the Melfort 
fair. He would use lace leather to lace up cuts in 
the tires. 

Pete loved to visit friends and relatives which 
he would do on Sundays if possible. 

Pete passed away in Manitoba where he was 
ing relatives. 





CLARENCE AND JANET JONES 
submitted by the Family 

My father was born at the village of Lobo 
(ater known as Arva), Ont.; which was located 
five miles north of London. 

His parents were James B. Jones and Mary 
Frances Hethrington; both had been raised in the 
London area, although our grandfather was born 
in England.’ Our grandmother was born and 
raised at Lobo. 

















Clarence and Janet Jones 40th anniversary. 


Our mother, Janet Thompson, was born at 
Longridge Towers, a large estate near the market 
town of Berwick on Tweed, Northumberland, 
England. Her parents were Thomas Thompson 
and Janet Moore, both were raised in the Berwick 
area, Our mother came to Canada in 1922 along 
with her mother; they joined our aunt Peggy 
Thompson who had come out a year earlier to 
Calgary, Grandfather Thompson died when 
mom was two years old, 

Our parents met through mutual friends, 
Percy and Ethel Hobkirk, of Calgary. Mr. 
Hobkirk was one of Dad’s army buddies. 

Dad came to the Tisdale District in the fall of 
1919, he came here with another army friend, 
Perey Luck, of Tisdale. Mr. Luck originally had 
homestead at Ditton Park; but after the war he 
got land in the Salopian district southeast of 
Tisdale, (nearer his family), 

The Jones family lost their mother in 1909, 
after that the family all came west to Vancouver 
Island; they also lived in Washington State for a 
few years. Our dad did not like the west coast, so 
he came back to Monarch, Alta. where he 
worked for a Scottish family named Car- 
michael’s in 1912. They were farmer-ranchers 
who had a large herd of horses. Dad was always a 
good stockman, so he enjoyed his work there. He 
always spoke very highly of the Carmichael fam- 





ily. Later he worked on the construction crew, 
which built the high level railway bridge at 
Lethbridge, 

It was from Lethbridge that he joined the 
Canadian Army in the fall of 1916. He joined the 
Artillery as a gunner in the 3ist Battalion, 3rd 
Division, 9th Brigade. He went overseas 
December, 1916 to England and was transferred 
to France, March 1917. He remained in France 
and Belgium until his discharge in April 1919. Dad 
was in Brussels when the Armistice was signed. 
He also took part in the battles at Ypres, Pas- 
chendale and Hill 70, also Vimy Ridge. 

‘When he arrived at Tisdale in 1919, he found 
work with Mr. Hugh McPhail of the Leather 
River District. He worked for Mr. McPhail for 
about two years. He formed lifelong friendships 
with the McPhails, Mrs. Hanna and family, the 
Wrights and many more through that job. 
Through the McPhail’s he was able to rent the 
Goodfellow place (NE 34-47-15-W2) in the 
Riverstone District in 1920 and batched with a 
student minister named Gardner Dickie. During 
that year he arranged to take over the NW 
36-47-1S-W2 from Frank Wright, who had 
homesteaded there, before he joined the Army. 
While renting the Goodfellow place he batched 
with Lorne and Bruce Sisson who lived a half 
mile north of him. 

Mr. McPhail drove Dad to Prince Albert in a 
490 Chevrolet Touring Car in 1920, to buy his 
land (NW 36). They left Leather River at two- 
thirty a.m. and arrived at ten a.m. They finished 
their business and then went to the exhibition for 
a few hours. They returned home the same day 
taking exactly 24 hours for the trip. 

Dad was among the original members of the 
Tisdale Legion Branch, which Mr. McPhail, was 
instrumental in founding. 

When Dad came to NW 36-47-15-W2 his 
nearest neighbors were Frank Fraser; the 
McCulloughs; Owen MeIntyres; Walter Badger 
and Mrs. Mary Badger; The Hanna’s; the Van- 
Blaricum’s; the Richards and Ramsdens. 

‘At that time the mail came to Riverstone Post 
Office. Supplies had to be brought from Tisdale, 
along trip with horses or oxen. Dad batched until 
April 9, 1932 when he and our mother were mar- 
ried, at St. John’s Anglican Cathedral in Saska~ 
toon. 

Since money was not plentiful he borrowed 
$10 to go to Saskatoon to get married. Our 
mother never forgot her first trip out to the farm 
(which they jokingly called “Poverty Flats”). In 

















April there were still many snow banks, as well 
the creek was high, Owen Hanna met them at the 
train in Ridgedale, in an open sleigh with no seat 
and no blankets, Mom was dressed for spring in 
Calgary! I imagine she was ready to turn around, 
and go back right then, if it hadn’t been for the 
terrible ride back to the station. 

Dad’s first home was a granary with one ply 
tar-paper and two stoves back to back, however, 
it was warmer out scrubbing then in the shack. 
He spent his first winter in this shack. Then he 
built a one roomed cottage roofed house with a 
brick chimney in the middle of the room (Jean 
can vaguely remember it.) (Our Mother used to 
wonder why her food or kettle wasn’t cooking to 
well, however, being used to gas, she had forgot 
ten to put wood on the fire.) They lived in that 
until 1935 when they built an equal size addition 
and put on a new roof. That was the year our 
sister Hazel was born. 

Hazel died, just before her first birthday, due 
toa convulsion caused from teething. Mom often 
mentioned two kind deeds related to that time; 
first Mrs. Clara Marsonette who came and pre- 
pared the body for burial and secondly Mrs. G. 
McCullough who cleaned the house after the 
funeral. She couldn’t go to the cemetery, so she 
tidied everything away before she went home. 
They often mentioned the many people who left 
their harvesting, to come to Hazel’s funeral. Also 
that Bill Oliver made the casket, free of charge; I 
gather he did this, more often than not, during 
the thirties! 

When the creek was in flood Dad would get 
Frank Fraser's mail and groceries for him, then 
put them into a tub with a rope on each handle, 
then they would guide it across the creek 

Dad, who was bridge crew foreman, built 
many of the bridges in the R.M. of Connaught 
over the years, this helped with much needed cash 
during those years, 

Since we resided in the Manlius School Dis- 
trict, Jean took all her schooling there, except 
grades XI and XII which she took in Ridgedale. 
‘This being before the school bus era, she boarded 
in Ridgedale at the time. 

In the early days I (Jean) was a member of the 
Armley Farm Girls Club, later Tom and I both 
belonged to the Armley Baby Beef Club. 

Dad and I never forgot the flood in 1948, just 
before break-up, Mom took Tom to Saskatoon 
for his eye operation; while there the water rose 
so high that she couldn’t get home. Fortunately 
for Mom, Francis Wallis lived in Saskatoon at 








that time, Frances, very kindly kept her, until the 
trains were running again. Mom had planned on 
staying until after surgery, a matter of three or 
four days, I believe she was gone more like three 
weeks. When she finally was able to come home 
(as far as Ridgedale) Hugh and Jim Wright and 
Mr. Gitlin were all on the train. Since there was 
doubt of getting further than Ridgedale both 
families offered to take her in “until Clarence 
could come to get her.” 

We have attended the Anglican Church 
mainly and we were all baptized by Canon 
Wilkinson, but Dad was raised Methodist. In 
later years they attended both St. Lawrence at 
Leacross and the Armley United Church, 

Dad and Mom moved to Tisdale in October 
1979, after Dad having spent 60 years on the 
farm. 

Dad first attended the Silver Stream Fair in 
1919. We believe it was about 1980, the first time 
the fair was missed due to health reasons. Dad 
was also a trustee on the Manlius School Board 
from 1937 to 1942. 

Mom and Dad celebrated their 40th Wedding 
Anniversary in Armley in April 1972, not think- 
ing they would still be with us to celebrate their 
0th as Dad was 80. We were fortunate to have 
them with us to celebrate their 50th Anniversary 
April, 1982. 

‘The family consisted of the following: 

Jean: born Jan. 21, 1933. Married Vern 
McCullough (see McCulloughs). 

Hazel: born Sept. Il, 1935, died in infancy. 

‘Tom: born Nov. 21, 1936. 

Both Mom and Dad greatly enjoyed the visits 
they received from the grandchildren. They 
especially enjoyed watching the antics of their 
‘great~grandchildren. 

Dad passed away May 17, 1982, six weeks after 
their 50th Anniversary. Mom passed away June 
20, 1984. Dad, Mom and Hazel are all buried in 
Ridgedale Cemetery 





TOM AND EDITH JONES 

I, Tom, the third child of Clarence and Janet 
(Thompson) Jones was born Nov. 21, 1936 in the 
Nursing Home in Armley, where Nurse Turnbull 
and Dr. Carlton Thomas (after whom I was 
named) were the medical attendents. 

T took all my schooling at Manlius School. 
My sister, Jean and I used to go to school with 
horse and buggy in the summer, until bicycles 
were available and money saved to buy my bicy- 




















cle, We went to school with horse and toboggan 
inthe winter, winding through neighbor's fields, 
when the snow got too deep on the roads. 
apparently scared my teacher, Mrs. Thelma Van- 
Blaricum as she walked to school one winter 
morning. I was dressed in a big furry coat which 
she thought was a bear. She was unsure whether 
to turn homeward or continue to school, but 
went on keeping an eye out to see if the bear was 
gaining on her, laughing when she found out it 
was only me. 

We spent many a Christmas with the Hannas, 
Marsonette (Bourgeois) and Harrowers with 
many happy memories. 

When I quit school in 1953, I helped work on 
municipal bridges with my Dad until 1963. The 
wages started at 65¢ per hour for 12 hour days 
and $2 per hour the last years. 





LtoR: Gary, Lary. Front Edith and Tom Jones, 1980. 


I married Edith Steptoe of Nipawin in Nov. 
1958, We purchased the NW 12-48-15-W2 from 
Walter Clayton in 1959, which is next to the 
Manlius School. My first Registered Angus cattle 
was purchased from Mr. Jack Kingsley, a well 
known cattle breeder. We had about 175 head of 
mixed cattle until 1976 and about 180 hogs until 
1981, when farming acres had increased and more 
farming time was needed. 

Our first several years of married life was on 





my Dad’s farm, until 1971. We then moved our 
house to the NE 35-47-15-W2 which was Frank 
Fraser’s homestead. Then we got our first tele- 
phone, running water and modern conveniences. 
Before this, I walked several times to the nearest. 
phones of George Clayton or Reg Staples at times 
of sickness, for neighbors, or Sturdee Nicklen for 
snowplough emergencies, 

Although my Dad wasn’t an original home- 
steader on the NW 36-47-15-W2, itis now going 
into third generation farming on this land. We 
feel fortunate in living in an area one and a half 
miles wide and three miles long straight west of 
Armley to have six, three-generation Family 
Farms. This includes Nicklens, Morgans, Rich~ 
ards, Lorne Sissons, McCulloughs and ourselves 
as wellas others around the area. We live in a well 
populated area of our community as there are 17 
families in a three mile radius in 1986. In the 
1950's there were about 23 families in the same 
area, so we are fortunate to have maintained our 
close neighbors and 25 years of settlement. 

Twas a Trustee on Manlius School Board for 
a few years. 

Edith enjoys gardening, sewing and many 
hobbies in her spare time. She also enjoys helping 
in community activities when time permits. 

Our family consists of two sons: 

Larry: Born May 5, 1962 in Nipawin Union 
Hospital. He attended Ridgedale School until 
grade X when he went to Tisdale Composite High 
School to finish schooling. He took Auto 
Mechanics in Saskatoon and has worked in 
Nipawin since, as well as helping on the farm in 
the busy season. 

Gary: Born Aug. 10, 1966 in Nipawin Union 
Hospital. He attended Ridgedale Schoo! and 
since has worked for Alfalfa Dehy Plants and 
helps on the farm. He lives on his grandparents? 
farm. 








FRANK AND SADIE KASUN 
submitted by Elva Termes 

My father, Frank Daniel Kasun was born in 
Calumet, Michigan on Nov. 5, 1905. He was 
operating a barber shop in Sylvania, Sask. when 
he met my mother Sadie Alfreda Franklin, She 
was born on Jan. 28, 191, in Veregin, Sask. and 
had come with her family to the Sylvania district. 
‘They were married in Tisdale. 

They came to Armley in 1933 where Dad 
opened up a grocery store. It was the first store in 
the block and it included a small lunch counter in 
a part of it. Dad also continued barbering. The 





living quarters were in the back of the store until 
an addition was put on the south side between the 
lumberyard office and the store. We lived there 
and the store was made larger. It was Dad’s belief 
that you should make a mistake in your sale adds. 
‘That way people would notice them. So he very 
frequently turned a letter upside down or mis- 
spelled words. People began to look at the sales 
bills to see if they could find the error. He 
achieved his purpose. Mother sometimes had a 
boarder. Stan Ranson ate with us when he came 
to Armley. 

I, Elva, was their only child, born in Armley, 
July 12, 1934, 

‘Dad was an innovative person and started up 
a Puffed Wheat Factory in the house behind the 
garage. It became quite a business delivering the 
puffed wheat to the stores in the area. Working in 
the store for Dad, at times, were Doris Stocking, 
Zilpha Laidlaw, Frances Smylie, Mary Wallis, 
Laura Benson, Ethel Hayward and Connie 
Bailey. There may have been more. 

‘Around 1941, Dad and Mother moved to 
Nipawin where he ran a novelty store for a short 
time. Dad went to British Columbia in 1942 to 





‘Sadie and Eiva Kasun, 





1ook over the business field there. They moved to 
Castlegar where Dad worked at various jobs 
Then he did carpentering and had a small store. 
They retired to West Vancouver and were very 
happy living there for many years. 

Dad passed away April 25, 1976, Mother 
passed away suddenly May 18, 1984. They are 
buried side by side in the Capilano View Ceme- 
tery in West Vancouver. 

Thave been married to W. Roy Termes since 
Nov. 10, 1954. We only had one son, Mark 
William, born Oct. 5, 1955. He attended school in 
West Vancouver, attending University of B.C. 
and took Post Graduate at the University of 
Michigan. He is married to a lovely young 
woman, Carla, and they have a daughter born in 
1986 

Termes Agencies is a small successful 
importer and distributor of fine Australian 
wines. We currently supply only the B.C. Liquor 
Control Board but have had inquiries from 
Alberta, Manitoba and Saskatchewan Liquor 
Boards and may soon expand. Our wines are 
served in the best restaurants in Vancouver and 
enjoy public support as they are excellent prod- 
ucts. They have won many awards and are affor- 
dably priced. 





ELMORE AND SARAH KEAYS 
FAMILY 
submitted by Donna (Keays) Fettes 

Elmore and Sarah Keays were both born and 
raised in the Ottawa Valley of southeastern 
Ontario where their oldest son, Edwin, was born. 

During the year, 1911, they left Ontario and 
farmed in southern Saskatchewan until the 
‘winter of 1925 when they and their seven children, 
Edwin, George, Marguerite, Clyde, Glenn, 
Velma (Jean) and Desmond moved from the 
drought stricken south to the Silver Stream Dis- 
trict. They settled on a farm a half mile north of 
Silver Stream School. The older children com- 
pleted their public school here. 

Sarah was very active in the Silver Stream 
Ladies" Club and also in the Connaught Agri- 
cultural Society. 

In the spring of 1935, Sarah and Elmore and 
those of the family still at home moved to the 
Forester District. 

In September of 1937 the family decided to 
return to Ontario. George was the only one to 
stay in Silver Stream, where he worked for, and 
rented land from, Frank Pearse for a number of 


years. 





After returning to Ontario, Elmore worked as 
an engineer in several Ontario and Quebec cities 
including working on the St, Laurence Seaway. 
He retired at the age of 65 and lived in Smith 
Falls, Ont. until Sarah died in January, 1966. 
After her death he spent part of his remaining 
years in Leacross with his son, George. His last 
years were spent in Smith Falls where he died on 
March 31, 1975, 

Although Sarah was in poor health for years, 
she remained active and enjoyed attending sports 
activities. Her courage and determination to keep 
going was, and still is, a source of inspiration to 
everyone who knew her, 

Their oldest son, Edwin, served in the Air 
Force during World War II. He later married 
Jessie Polk, who died in 1968. He worked as a 
building inspector for the federal government 
until his retirement, He now resides in Brockville, 
Ont. where he enjoys golfing and many other 
sport activities. 

George married Margaret (Mardy) Marshall 
in 1941 and they lived in Silver Stream until 1953, 
at which time they moved to Leacross, where 
George farmed and kept bees. They had three 
sons, Dennis, Colin, Garth and one daughter, 
Donna. George passed away on March 3, 1981. 
Mardy is now living in Mackay Towers in 
Tisdale 

Marguerite married Carman Taylor while he 
was a member of the Canadian army. They have 
one daughter, Carol Anne. Marguerite passed 
her R.N.A. exams while working in a Smith Falls 
hospital where Carman also worked. They are 
both retired now and live in Smith Falls, spending 
some of their winter months the last few years in 
Florida. 

Clyde returned to Saskatchewan from 
Ontario where he married Lorence Caouette at 
Arborfield. They live in Arborfield for a number 
of years where Clyde worked as a truck driver. 
They have two sons, Alvin and Dale, who were 
both born in Arborfield, They later returned to 
Smith Falls, where they are both retired, and are 
still iving, 

Glenn also served in the Air Force. He 
worked for the CPR before and after his service 
years. Glenn married Evelyn Weir. They have 
two sons, Ronald and Rodney, and one 
daughter, Glenda Gail. Glenn is now retired and 
he and Evelyn live in Smith Falls. 

Velma (Jean) married John Wells formerly of 
Forester District. He spent four years overseas in 
the army. They resided in Smith Falls for a 


number of years. Jack worked for the CPR. They 
had twin sons, Garry and Barry. Barry died in 
infancy. They also had a younger son, James and 
a daughter, Janie. Velma was widowed in 1971 
and she later passed away in May, 1982. 

Desmond joined the army when the war 
broke out. He married Joan Heafey who was also 
a member of the womens’ army. They have no 
children. Due to ill health, Desmond retired early 
and now resides in Smith Falls. 


GEORGE AND MARGARET (MARDY) 
KEAYS FAMILY 
submitted by Donna (Keays) Fettes 

George's parents and the rest of his family 
returned to Ontario in 1937, while he remained in 
the Silver Stream District where he worked for, 
and rented land from, Frank Pearse for a number 
of years. George also owned a quarter of land 
about two miles east of the Silver Stream School. 
In winters George worked at mill sites east of 
Carrot River for quite a few years. 

‘On May 14, 1941 George married Margaret 
(Mardy) Marshall and made their home in the 
Silver Stream District until 1953 at which time 
George bought a farm at Leacross and they 
moved there. However, this was not so far that 
they couldn’t visit back and forth all the time 
with their many friends and relatives at Silver 
Stream. 

Three of their children were born while 
George and Mardy lived at Silver Stream, Dennis 
in 1942, Donna in 1945, and Colin in 1951. Garth 
was born in 1955 when they lived at Leacross. 


to R: Colin, Mardy, George, Donna, Dennis, at front Garth 
Keays, 1965, 











After moving to Leactoss, George farmed, 
kept bees and worked on Connaught Road Con- 
struction crew. George was always busy and 
active in such sports activities as curling, hunting, 
fishing and watching many, many hockey games. 
George and Mardy enjoyed many “Old Time” 
and ‘Square Dances”. 

Mardy was always very busy raising her fam- 
ily, gardening and taking part in the local ladies 
clubs. She was also very active in the UCW. 
Knitting and crocheting for her family was 
always a great pleasure for her and her family. 

Their oldest son, Dennis, married Evelyn 
Head in December, 1961. They now live one mile 
north of Tisdale where Dennis has a bee farm and 
Evelyn works for Beeland Co-op. They have 
three children, Leanne, Tracy and Kevin. Leanne 
is married to Ed Neighbors. She is nursing in 
Tisdale Union Hospital and Ed is working for 
Trail Rite. Tracy is in Saskatoon studying cos 
metology and Kevin is still attending Tisdale 
Public Schoo! and is busy with hockey and music. 

Their only daughter, Donna, married Jim 
Fettes in August, 1964 and they are living one mile 
east of Tisdale on the farm. Jim farms with his 
brother while Donna is a partner in the Bootique 
store with Chris. They have three daughters, 
Heather, Holly and Glenda, Heather is in Saska- 
toon, studying Dietary Services Administration 
in Kelsey. Holly is attending Tisdale High and 
works part-time at Mid Town Music in the 
Tisdale Mall. Glenda is attending Tisdale High 
School and is coaching gymnastics, 


Their second son, Colin, married Deborah 
Daschuck in July, 1972 and now lives in Tisdale. 
Colin is employed at Trail Rite, while Debbie is 
very busy with her babysitting service. They have 
four children, Curtis, Aaron, Amanda and Ash- 
ley. The three oldest are attending Tisdale Public 
School and the boys are very active in hockey. 
Ashley is still at home with Mom. 

Their youngest son, Garth, married Chris, 
Wallington in June, 1977. Garth is a partner 
Tisdale Chrysler Dodge and Chris is a partner in 
the Tisdale Bootique store. They have two sons, 
Garrett and Kalim. Garrett is going to Tisdale 
Public School and Kalim is still at home. 

Dennis, Colin and Garth like their father have 
a keen interest in such sports as hockey (both 
playing and coaching the younger ones), hunting, 
curling and many others. These are some of the 
activities the boys shared with their father before 
his passing away suddenly March 3, 1981, 

After George passed away Mardy moved to 








her home in Tisdale, until January, 1986, when 
she moved into Mackay Towers, Tisdale. There 
she now resides happily with some of her friends 
and relatives from Silver Stream as well as many 
new friends. 


WELLINGTON CLARE KENDRICK 
submitted by Thelma McRae 

Clare was born in New Dublin, Ont. near 
Brockville on April 26, 1887. He took most of his 
schooling there. When Clare was 13 his father, 
Richard and his mother, Hester moved west to 
Reston, Man. There were eight boys and one girl 
in the family. Richard and three of the sons 
homesteaded a section of land. 

Clare grew up and acquired his own land, 
horses and machinery to farm, He batched for 
several years. His mother gave him home-made 
bread, 

‘The school at Reston was called Dublin after 
our home in Ontario. Elsie Emma Thomas of 
Cypress River, Man. came there to teach school. 
The story went that Mrs. Richard Kendrick 
boarded the teachers so she could marry her sons 
off. Elsie and Clare were married March 4, 1914 
and lived on Clare’s farm at Reston. Their first 
child, Thelma, was born at Cypress River on Dec. 
22, 1914. 

Elsie Kendrick’s parents, Mr. and Mrs. Rich- 
ard Thomas, moved to the Tisdale District in 
1915. In April, 1916, Clare and Elsie moved to the 
Armley District, taking a homestead there. 

The land was all bush and had to be cleared, 
the mosquitoes were bad and roads were poor. 
Clare brought his horses and machinery. He 











Lito R: Mrs. Kendrick, Elda, String, Ben, Clare, E.G. and 
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farmed with horses for many years. He hauled 
wheat from Codette to Tisdale for 50 a bushel. 
He used four horses and a big tank, on sleighs. 
He made two trips a week. Later he got the first 
Fordson tractor that came on the market. He 
hauled telephone poles with it when they first put 
the telephone in. 

The land got broke up and roads got better. 
Clare acquired a threshing machine and a car. 

Sterling Kendrik was born in Tisdale on Oct 
4,1917. The rest of the family, Elda, Ellis, Ben, 
Moyra and Lola were born at Armley. 

The Carrot River flooded its banks in 1921 
Welived right on the bank of the river. We didn’t 
have water in the house but stayed away for two 
nights, Dad had a big wood pile and it all floated 
away. In fall we were down beside the river 
picking up wood. 


KENDRICK FAMILY 
submitted by Ben 

Twas born Nov, 10, 1924 to Clare and Elsie 
Kendrick and christened Benjamin Franklin 
Kendrick. I lived 16 years in the Armley District 
My Dad’s land was three and one half miles north 
of Armley where we got our mail and one and one 
half miles south of the Armley school. My Dad 
settled there in 1916. 

Two brothers and two sisters were born 
before I was. Thelma Dec. 22, 1914, Sterling Oct. 
4, 1917, Elda Oct. 15, 1919 and Ellis Garnet (E.G.) 
Jan, 20, 1922, Clare and Elsie had two girls later, 
Moyra July 28, 1934 and Lola April 28, 1936. 

My Dad built his home within 50 yards of the 
north bank of the Carrot River. The half section 
where he lived was covered with poplars and 
willows in 1916, The soil was heavy clay and 
produced good grain crops. The trees were 
removed by hand. My Dad used a Fordson trac- 
tor to break the land. He cut his crop in those 
early years by sitting on the binder and driving 
the tractor with lines. He grew wheat, oats and 
barley and put up hay for feed. We had horses 
and milked some cows. We had some pigs and 
chickens. Sometimes we shipped cream to the 
creamery in Tisdale, by train, from Armley 

There were plenty of trees to provide the 
firewood. We had a well to supply us with water 
for the house. However, we watered our livestock 
at the river, even in the winter time. When the 
river froze to the bottom we had to melt snow for 
the livestock. In late summer and fall George 
White watered his livestock at the same water 
hole we used. He had to herd his livestock about, 
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‘one half a mile to get to the river. In the 1930’s my 
Dad would cut ice on the river and haul it into 
Armley and sell it to Joe Sorrel to fill up his ice 
house behind the hotel. Dad sold ice to others in 
Armley, but I don’t remember their names. My 
older brothers would help move the ice. We had 
also filled a well on the farm with ice and covered 
it with sawdust. We had a little house built over 
the well to help keep the ice from melting. We 
stored our cream and meat in the ice well because 
we didn’t have a refrigerator. We could get ice 
from the ice well to make homemade ice cream. 

In the 1930’s we belonged to the beef ring. 
About 20 farmers joined. Every Saturday one 
farmer would donate a beef animal. It would be 
butchered at Hayward’s and cut into 20 shares. 
Each farmer would arrive the morning after the 
beef had been butchered to take home his share 
and sometimes deliver a neighbor’s share in the 
trip. Every member got fresh meat for 20 weeks 
in the summer. Our ice well helped us keep the 
meat cool. 

Our house at Armley never had electricity. 
We survived with kerosene lamps. Ata later date 
we used mantle lamps and lanterns which used 
either kerosene or gasoline. 

In the 1930's we helped fight the depression by 
picking all the wild berries we could. There were 
chokecherries and high bush cranberries along 
the river. The saskatoons were plentiful when 
their blossoms didn’t freeze. There were some 
wild strawberries, especially along the road 
allowances. 

My Dad homesteaded near the village of Car— 
rot River about 1930. There were blueberries 
nearby. Several summers in the 1930’s we drove 
east of Nipawin along the Pas Trail to abandoned 
logging camps along the Saskatchewan River and 
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picked wild raspberries by the gallon. I remember 
a story my dad told me. He went picking blueber~ 
ries with some cousins who lived near Tisdale. 
‘The berries were scarce. Dad filled his pail with 
leaves and covered it over with blueberries. He 
made sure he forgot his pail in the cousin’s car. 
They thought for a while they had the only pail 
filled with berries. 

In the 1930s my dad had a power binder anda 
threshing machine. We cut and threshed our own 
crop and that of many neighbors as well. The 
money from that source helped us through the 
depression. My brothers and I helped with the 
harvest as soon as we were old enough. I 
remember being with the threshing outfit when 
we threshed for the following; Charlie Thomas, 
Lawrence Moffat, Guy Parcher, George White, 
Bill Boxall, Percy Badger, Roy Logan, Jack Har— 
rower, Charlie Morgan, The Ramages and Cecil 
Atkinson, I'll never forget the fall of 1941 when I 
was 16 years old. I worked the tractor and binder 
for many days cutting grain. This was followed 
by 30 days of threshing. I drove a team of horses 
on a wagon and stook rack, hauling sheaves to 
the threshing machine for 30 days. After that I 
went to school to take grade XI. It was in late 
October. 

I started school in 1930. Before that date I had 
learned to swim and to skate. I also had.an 
embarrassing moment. My dad had a plate of 
false teeth and he lost it. I was digging around in 
the yard and found some teeth on the jawbone of 
a cow. I picked them up, ran into the house and 
said ‘Dad, I found your teeth.”” He didn’t look 
too happy and the joy of discovery turned to 
embarrassment. 

My first day of school was to be remembered 
in a special way. My first cousin, Don Thomas, 
saw me going to school and he decided to start 
school that day, He had intended to wait another 
year before he started. 

1 think that our black pony, Betty, should be 
recorded in history. She hauled Kendrick chil- 
dren to the Armley Schoo! for almost 20 years. In 
the summer she pulled a buggy and in the winter 
time she pulled a sleigh with a little house built on 
it. She helped to educate all the Kendrick chil- 
dren. 





1 Armley school had: eight grades and 
sometimes grade IX and X who took correspon— 
dence lessons that were corrected by the teacher. I 
went to Armley school for Il years. I cannot 
remember anything special about the Armley 
School, except that in 1939 there were four of us 








in grade IX: Charlotte Whyte, Jean Boxall, Ethel 
Dickerson and myself. We all became teachers. It 
seems strange because I was more interested in 
sports. I enjoyed the track and field meets held in 
Ammley on the sports grounds. It was not until 
was 15 that I finally won a medal. We won two 
games in the softball tournament with several 
players only 10 years old, but we lost the final 
game. 

In the 1930s the Armley school always had a 
Christmas concert. The concerts were always well 
attended. Money was raised to buy presents. 
Because of the depression, many would not get 
presents otherwise. All the pre-school children 
were also given presents at the concert, 

Most of the students in the Armley Schoo! 
quit after grade VIII. My Mother kept me going 
to school until I had finished grade X. Then, 
Mother died in 1942. I kept going to school after 
that because I didn’t like doing dirty work on the 
farm. The Kendrick family moved to Carrot 
River to be close to high school. I finished grade 
XII there in 1944, 

We didn’t have to be entertained in those 
days. On Saturday and Sunday in the 1930°s, in 
the summertime, young people would come to 
the river to swim. They would ask the Kendrick 
children to join them and we did. One Sunday I 
‘went swimming seven times. In the winter young 
people would come on Saturday night to slide 
down the river hill. We would use sleighs, skiis, 
toboggans and even scoop shovels. We attended 
‘many dances in the Armley hall in the 1930's. The 
hall was used for United Church services on 
Sundays. I remember when Jake Wassill put on 
silent movies in the Armley Hall. He jacked up a 
‘ar and put a belt on the back wheel to run the 
generator. The matinee on Saturday cost children 
10¢. I didn’t have 10¢ so my sister Elda took me to 
Mrs. Wassill and borrowed it from her: 

‘Some of the Kendricks enjoyed the card par- 
ties held in the Armley Hall. We skated and 
played hockey on the open air skating rink in 
Ammley. We did some curling in the curling rink 
that had only one sheet of ice and rocks that were 
not matched. Some of us walked across the fields 
‘on winter evenings to skate on river ice near 
Frank White’s. We played hockey on Saturday 
afternoon. We kept the ice clear of snow all 
winter. 

In the 1930’s we had a two tube radio with 
earphones. I enjoyed listening to Foster Hewitt 
and the hockey games. That little radio brought 
































inmany stations from the United States on winter 
evenings. 

‘The winters in the 1930's were cold with lots of 
snow. Sometimes the cars kept going until 
Christmas. Many times the cars had to drive in 
the fields to get away from the drifts on the road. 
Some roads became impassable even for horses 
and they had to travel in the fields. Then in the 
spring many roads had bad mudholes. Three day 
blizzards seemed quite common in those days. 

Thelma was the first one to leave home. See 
‘Wm, Harrower history 

Sterling left next. He married May Baird 
from Aylsham, Sask. in 1937. They lived on 
Dad’s homestead near Carrot River for a short 
time. Sterling was in the navy during the war. He 
settled in Edmonton after the war and he still 
lives there. May Kendrick died in 1979. Sterling 
married again in 1981. He has now retired from 
the Watrous Company, dealers in heavy indus- 
trial equipment. Sterling’s oldest son, Kenneth, 
married Belva Anderson and they live in Edmon- 
ton. Their five children are; Murray, Graham, 
April, Colin and Christine. Murray is married 
and lives in Edmonton. Sterling’s second son, 
James, married Phyllis Lea. Their six children 
are; Cameron, Marshall, Lydon, Sarah, Rebecca 
and Micheal. Jim lives near Ranfurly, Alta. Ster~ 
ling’s only daughter, Faye, married Don 
Trowbridge and they live near Fort MacLeod, 
Alta, Their four boys are; Darcy, Jason, 
Shonavin and Jerome. Darcy was married in 
1985. 

Elda married Layton Bell in 1946. They live in 
Carrot River. Elda cooked at the Carrot River 
Hospital for many years. Elda’s daughter, 
Linda, married Gary Davis in 1970. Gary teaches 
innorthern Manitoba. They have two girls, Lana 
and Myrna. Elda’s son Ross, married Ciselle 
Hounjet in 1973. They live in Saskatoon with 
their four children; JoAnn, Wendy, Lisa and 
Joey. 

E.G. married Ruth Wallace in 1948. They live 
in Carrot River. Ruth worked in the Carrot River 
Hospital for many years. E.G.’s son, Ricky, 
married Helen Munday in 1973. They live in 
Carrot River with two children; Lynn and 
Dustin. E.G.’s daughter, Patsy, martied Jerry 
Wahl in 1973. They have separated and she lives 
in Chilliwack, B.C. with her girls Chris and Nic- 
ole. 

I, Ben, was the next one to leave home. After 
finishing high school in 1944, I joined the navy. I 
was in St. Hyacinthe, Que. training to be a wire- 


less telegrapher for about ten months. I never got 
to sea. I was discharged in 1945. In January, 1946 
I went to Moose Jaw to take teacher training in a 
special class for service men and women. Gra- 
tuities from the navy helped pay the way. I taught 
for one year near Bjorkdale, Sask., followed by 
three years in University at Saskatoon. I gradu~ 
ated in 1950 with a Bachelor of Education degree. 
I taught for four years in Saskatchewan, then 
moved to Alta. to get better pay. After 23 years 
of teaching in Alberta, I retired and live in 
Edmonton. I was fortunate, or lucky, to progress 
from a poor farm boy who was interested 
sports, to a university education. I took part in 
sports as long as I was able. Ihave played over a 
thousand ball games in Saskatchewan and 
Alberta. I have played many hockey games and 
did a lot of curling. Now all I do is golf all day in 
the summertime. 

Moyra started school in the Armley school. 
She moved with us to Carrot River, but finished 
her schooling in Edmonton. She married John 
Stickel in 1953. John followed the pipe line for 
many years, but now they have settled in Fort St. 
John, B.C. They have two boys, Richard and 
Darryl. 

My youngest sister, Lola, only went to 
‘Armley school for two months. She went to 
school in Carrot River until Dad got sick, Then 
she went to Edmonton to live with her brother 
Sterling. Lola married John Erwin in 1953. They 
later divorced. She married Albert LaChance in 
1958. Lola and Abe live in Calgary. Lola had five 
children, Gail married Scott Drewicki and they 
live in St. Albert, Alta. James married Kathleen 
Miller and they live in Calgary with three chil- 
dren; James, Amanda and John. Lola’s last 
three, Joseph, Ronald and Donna, are not mar- 
ried. 

It was some years after we moved from 
Armley that our land was sold. All the trees were 
cut and all the buildings removed. The last time 
that I went back to see my first home, I got a 
surprise. There was no evidence that anyone had 
ever lived there, Even the river bank looked dif- 
ferent. Of course, the Armley School had been 
closed for many years. 


ROSE (MARSONETTE) KENNEDY 
Twas born in Brooks, Minnesota, USA on 
July 23, 1921. My parents Napoleon and Clara 
Marsonette moved to Saskatchewan in 1922. 
After father died we moved to Ridgedale. I 
attended Manlius School from 1928 to 1935. We 














Rose Marsonette. 


drove our faithful old team, King and Beauty, the 
four miles to school. I enjoyed the dances in 
Ammley 

‘On Nov. 19, 1946, I married Ford Kennedy. 
We have three’ children; Leonard, Gerald and 
Mary-Anne. 

Ford farmed in the Leacross area 17 years 
before we moved to Victoria, B.C., for I8 years. 
We now live in Penticton, B.C. Ford was proud 
to belong to the famous “River Rats” 

Ford spent four years overseas with the 12th 
Field Regiment 16th Field Battery of the Royal 
Canadian Air Force, 

When I went to Manlius School there were no 
bikes. The old barn at the back was the big deal 
and also the ice house, and those cold old back- 
houses out back where you didn’t spend any 
more time than you had to in winter. But they 
were good days and we had fun. 

We went to a Kennedy reunion three years 
ago in Manitoba. A cousin of Ford’s and his wife 
got a family tree made up. Starting with his 
grandparents, they had nine children. There are 
almost 500 names on the tree now and more 
since. 





LLOYD WINSTON KERR, 

My father’s family immigrated to Canada 
from County Antrim and settled in Ontario. My 
father was born in 1883. He homesteaded in the 
Hutton District in Saskatchewan in 1905. My 
mother’s father was of German descent and her 
mother was United Empire Loyalist. In 1892, 
they moved to Wawota, Sask. and homesteaded 
on the east side of Moose Mountain Park. My 
parents married on June 1, 1913. Shortly after 
that, they moved to the Glen Adelade District 
near Wawota. After a short stay at Jedburgh, 
Sask., we moved to Pontrilas, Sask. It took us 
two days to come north in our Model T Ford. 
‘Towards fall we moved to the Free State District. 
Our stay at Pontrilas is entered in the Codette 
history and that of Free State is included in the 
Aylsham and District history. 


Loyd Ker, 





It was about August when we left Free State 
and came to the Torch River area. Although we 
had never been to Waterfield, we had contact 
with the district from the first. The post mistress, 
Mrs, Matice, had come from there. She had been 
Eleanor Allchin. Two of our neighbors, Garner 
Bensen and Dell Sproxton, were from there and 
had homesteaded on the same section as we had. 
They built a log house on Dell’s quarter. They 
didn’t stay all the time but were there quite fre~ 
quently 

‘When hunting season opened for big game, 
about four or five men from Waterfield stayed in 
a cabin close by. They hunted mostly moose very 
successfully. Fred Berry was one of the group 
who seemed to come for a few years. Dad was 
hired to skid moose out of the bush with a mule. 
The moose were brought into our yard to be 
skinned and quartered. Part of the pay Dad 
received was a bob sleigh for horses. He repaired 









































it and used it for quite a few years. A hunting 
license cost $5. The hunter was allowed one bull 
moose or two buck deer on the license. 

Emma Bensen married Mac Schiltroth of 
Waterfield. Mac was fairly well established as a 
farmer and was hiring some help in harvest time. 
Because of the contact through Garner, my 
brother, Howard, got work at Schiltroths. I think 
he worked there two falls and in 1933 he sent 
word to me that I could come and work for the 
Allchins. I was nearly 15 years old and up to that 
time I hadn’t been thinking about going out to 
work. Without hesitation | went. Transportation 
{in those days was on foot I had 50 miles to go. We 
did considerable walking so that was no obstacle. 
‘There were a few cars on the road in those days 
and people would usually stop and give us a ride. 
‘The highway was not as good as the present farm 
access roads. The roads off the highway were 
were not too good at any time. 

At Allchins it was harvest time, Edwin was 
staying at Clifton’s most of the time. Clifton had 
young bride, Edith, and a baby, Shirley. Being 
from a family with younger sisters, it was good to 
see the baby. Then there was Grandma Alichin, a 
very active lady taking a lead role in the house 
work. This was an active Christian family who 
lived what they believed. The day always started 
with Bible reading and prayer and on Sunday we 
went to Sunday School and church which was 
held in Waterfield School. The services were con- 
ducted by local farmers, Clifton and Hubert and 
Herman Smith usually taking the service alter 
nately. I had always enjoyed going to church and 
that year I had been going every Sunday to Sun- 
day School and service at the Torch River School, 
so attending the services at Waterfield was a 
continuing pleasure. 

Most of the grain had been cut with the binder 
and four horses. There was still some oats to cut 
and hay to bring in. Allchins probably had a 
dozen horses and a few cattle. They were into 
horses more than cattle. I was given a team for 
threshing. My effort was big but didn’t accom 
plish as much as the others. Clifton and Edwin 
each had their own team and Ray (about 14) and 
Harold White (12) had a team. They worked 
faithfully and brought in some good loads. 

Frank White operated the threshing outfit, 
consisting of a 28 inch separator and John Deere 
tractor. The separator was part ownership with 
the Alichins and Frank. The John Deere was 
Frank’s. In preparing this, I was happy to learn 
that the separator is still at Norman White’s and 
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that it would take very little work to have it ready 
to go again. I believe that fall we threshed on 
Cliftons, Edwins, Franks, Jim Caskey and on 
Ray and Harold’s. Combines were unheard of in 
the north. It wasn’t until about 1938, I saw the 
first combine, a far cry from what we see to-day. 

After harvest it was field ploughing. You 
have to farm at Waterfield to know what clay is. 
One day Clifton gave me a team of four horses 
and a two furrow gang plow, the type where you 
sit on a steel seat on top of it, It was getting cold, 
the soil was damp and stuck on the mouldboard 
so [ had to carry a wooden scraper to clean the 
mud off frequently. I was about two months at 
Allchin’s for which I was paid S10. per month 
which was adequate wages at the time and the 
first I had ever earned. As mentioned before, 
Allchins used horses for power requirements. 
The following year, 1934, there were about three 
“Eagle” tractors sold in the Armley area and 
Clifton bought one of them. 

After I finished at Allchin’s and on short 
notice I ended up at Mac Schiltroth’s and went 
back to school at age 15 and in grade VI. Susie 
Garrish was the teacher and she had about 40 
students in all grades. Two or three of them were 
taking grade IX and X by correspondence. 1 
found schooling very interesting and soon got to 
know each pupil. Mr. Dymond came to teach in 
1934, He was interested in hockey, so he and 
some of the older boys from the school used to 20 
to Armley to play. 

‘Mac and Emma had two children, Melvin and 
Mildred who were about two years old when I 
went there. They were learning to talk and do 
things for themselves. I spent quite a bit of time 
‘with them and I think was able to teach them a 
few little things. They were both fun and had 
good temperaments. 

Mac kept about eight cows for milking and 
shipping cream. Each Saturday he took a couple 
of cans to Armley to be shipped by train to 
Tisdale. Cream was about $2 or a little more for 
five gallons. We often crushed grain on Saturday 
using an early model of a Fordson tractor. It 
would be about a 1925 model. That was the only 
tractor he had. Farm work was done with horses. 
He had four and bought another one while I was 
still there. Harvesting was done with his father~ 
in-law, Mr. Bensen. I brought in sheaves for 
threshing again in 1934 during harvest 

Mac had, as I recall, what would be about a 
1926 Chev coupe. I used to ride on the back in the 
open, sitting on the trunk and feet resting on the 














bumper. It was used only in the summer. No 
antifreeze as yet. Water was drained out when it 
became cold. The roads were not snow plowed so 
when winter came transportation was with 
horses. Mac had a van built on a light sleigh with 
a heater in it so that was quite comfortable. 

There was no hydro, telephone or running 
water. We filled a cellar under a small log build- 
ing with water in the winter so that it would freeze 
into ice. Cream and meat were let down on the ice 
to keep it cool in the summer. To have fresh beef 
during the summer, a beef ring was formed. 
Hayward’s were in charge of the butchering and 
cutting. Each member donated one beef alter- 
nately each week during the summer. 

Mac bought a radio while I was there. It used 
‘power pack and it was quite a novelty. It wasn’t 
everybody who had a radio, There were some 
interesting programs in those days. A few I 
remember were: Fuller’s “Back to the Bible 
Hour”, “Amos and Andy”, and Admiral Byrd 
giving reports from near the south pole. 

During the spring of 1935, Robert McClurkin 
and his wife came to Waterfield to have services. 
They stayed at Mac Schiltroth’s. From those 
services others took a Christian stand and the 
Brethern Church was formed. 

When Easter came, Mac felt that he could 
handle the work. I returned to Torch River thus 
ending grade VII. In fall I continued my school 
ing at Torch River with my brother and sister, 
walking five and one-half mil 

‘A year after war was declared, I joined the 
Navy and served for five years, being discharged 
in 1945. I worked one year in Toronto, then came 
back to Saskatchewan going to Bible School in 
the winter and back to the farm in summer. 

I married Hazel Fillier from St. John, Nfld. 
We continued to farm in the Torch River District. 
We kept cattle and I worked at the mills in winter. 
I served on the Board of Directors of the local 
Co-op store from 1952 to 1966, then became 
manager until it’s closing in 1983 and my retire 
ment. 

We have two children; Don and Lorraine. 
Don has continued on the land and does some 
trucking. Lorraine took the degree course in 
nursing at the University of Saskatchewan in 
Saskatoon. She worked four years in neo natal 
and pedriatics at the University Hospital in 
Saskatoon. In June, 1984, she came to Nipawin to 
work in Public Health serving the rural area east 
of the Saskatchewan River, including Carrot 
River, Aylsham and Codette, 














‘As we look back over more than 50 years, 
there have been many changes in the various 
districts and the lifestyles of each individual. 
Nostalgia arises in each one of us as we go back to 
Waterfield and try to visualize the different 
homes, people and school which are no more. 
Some of these sites are open fields, others still 
have the trees which were planted for wind- 
breaks. 

The early pioneers have passed on and we 
have endeavored to fill their places. As we pass 
over the land with large machinery, let us 
remember it was cleared and broken bit by bit. 








THE KILGOUR FAMILY 
submitted by Kay Hanna 

Lela and Les Kilgour came to Armley from 
Mortlac, Sask. in the summer of 1932 to visit their 
brother Bill, who was working for Mr. Nicklen at 
Amnley. 








Mab and Lela Severson and first grandchild, 1967. 





Lela worked for Mrs. Clayton in 1932; later 
for Mrs. Murray Lloyd and Mrs. Bill Oliver. Lela 
was fond of music and sports; played ball on the 
‘Armley girls’ ball team, skated and played 
hockey in the winter. Lela and her two brothers 
also played for some of the Armley dances. After 
spending a couple of years in Armley, Lela 
moved back to her home in Mortlac. 

In 1938, Lela married Mab Severson at 
Aylmer, Ont., where she and Mab were both 
working at the time. Mab spent a couple of years 




















working around Armley for Bill Breadner and Ed 
Richards in the summer months, and living in 
Armley in the winter where he took care of the 
skating rink. He played on the Armley hockey 
team, with his friend, Joe Kerr, also from Mort- 
lac. In the summer, they played on the Armley 
hardball team. 

Joe Kerr is still living in Mortlac. 

Around 1950, Mab and Lela moved to 
Duluth, Minnesota. They had four children; 
three girls and one son. Mab passed away in 
November, 1973 

Lela married Harold Brown in 1978; Harold 
passed away in 1984, Lela lives in Duluth where 
her family lives. 

Bill and Les Kilgour both have passed away; 
they lived near Aylmer, Ont. 

Ken Kilgour, the eldest of the family, lives in 
Melfort, Sask. 


BERYL (WHITE) KING 

Beryl moved to Tisdale in the fall of 1963 after 
completing grades I to VIII at Waterfield and 
srades IX to XIT in Tisdale. There she worked as 
an assistant Lab Technician in the hospital. 

While living in Tisdale, she studied the Bible 
with the help of Jehovah's Witnesses and was 
baptized in July of 1965. Later she moved to 
Kelvington, Sask. where she took up full time 
missionary work as well as working part time, 
and where she met Glen King from Porcupine 
Plain, Sask. They were married on Dec. 23, 1967. 





LtoR: Curtis, Glen, Beryl, Brent, Devin King, 1983 
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‘They lived in Porcupine Plain and their first son, 
Curtis, was born in 1971. In July of 1971 they 
moved to Lloydminster, Sask. Two more sons 
were born, Brent in 1972 and Devin in 1977. Their 
present homes on an acreage near Lloydminster. 


HUBERT ALLISTER (Alex) Kingsley 
as told by Alex 

Albert Kingsley was born in England and 
Margaret Tate was born in Ontario. They were 
married in Manitoba. Their son Hubert Allister 
(Alex) was born at Poplar Point, Manitoba on 
the east shore of Lake Winnipeg in 1905. They 
moved to Eriksdale, Manitoba in 1912. It was 
good cattle country and they ran a lot of cattle. 

‘As a young man Alex worked for nine years 
fishing on Lake Manitoba in the winter and 
working out for the summer. 

In the 1920’s his brothers Jack, Cecil and Bill 
came to Saskatchewan. Jack bought land in the 
Armley district, Cecil west of Codette and Bill at 
White Fox, Alex came and looked at the land but 
returned to Eriksdale, Manitoba. Jack now lives 
in Nipawin, Cecil died in 1943 or °44 and Bill in 
1975 

In 1932 Alex was married in Winnipeg to 
Cecily Dickerson of Rollo, Sask. Times were very 
hard and in hopes of a better future Alex and 
Cecily moved to the Armley district in 1933. Alex 
had bought the SE 19-48-14-W2 from Arthur 
Bishop. Their first home was the house that 
Arthur Bishop had built on the north side of the 
Carrot River. It was a tall, two room house with a 
dirt cellar and a cement foundation. It was a very 
cold house, partly because of the big cracks in the 
cement, 

When they moved onto the land a lot of it was 
broken but Alex broke some more along the 
river. 

‘Armley was their nearest town. At that time it 
was a thriving community. 

Until the highway went through there were 
almost no roads in the area, only trails. In winter 
they almost never got out and no one travelled 
past their place. Sometimes travellers from the 
railroad which runs along the west of the quarter 
would come and stay overnight when it was cold. 
In summertime it was sometimes not much bet— 
ter. At times the only way out to the north 
through the swampy, bogey land there was with a 
saddle horse. The mosquitoes and flies were very 
bad. 

Even after highway 35 went through in 1935 
they would sometimes leave a truck at Armley 

















school about I miles away, their closest point to 
the highway. When they wanted to travel to 
Nipawin or elsewhere they would drive with the 
horses to the school and leave them in the barn 
there while they went to town. At times they 
‘wondered why they had ever come to a place like 
this. 

In the spring of 1948 they were unprepared for 
the flooding of the Carrot River. That time the 
basement of their house filled with water. They 
saw the water coming toward the house at an 
alarming rate but were able to move belongings 
from the basement before it filled with water. 
There was a run between the house and where the 
cattle were. The only way Alex could get to the 
cattle to feed them was on horseback. The horse 
could walk through the water but the only way 
Alex could keep dry was to perch right up on top 
of the saddle, 

There have been several bad floods in the 
years since with the yard completely surrounded 
bby water. Most memorable years are 1954, 55, 74 
and 79. Those years they built a dike around the 
house to keep the water out. In the spring of 1974 
they worked all one Sunday to keep a weak 
corner of their two foot high dike from breaking. 
By the next day the water had gone down a bit. 
One year they could not get a vehicle in the yard 
for six weeks, first because of the water then the 
muddy conditions. 

Alex has always had cattle as well as growing 
grain. He used to do a lot of riding, some years 
spending most of the summer in the saddle. He 
always tried to have good, well trained saddle 
horses. 

Cecily’s sister Ethel came to stay with them 
when she was about seven years old. She went to 
school first at Armley and then Pontrilas. 

Alex and Cecily had an adopted son, Keith. 
he was seven years old when they adopted him in 
1943, He attended Armley, Pontrilas and Codette 
Schools. He completed high school at Codette 

In 1951 Cecily passed away in Toronto. She is 
buried at Woodlawn cemetery in Nipawin. 

In 1951, after Cecily’s death Lila Bryson from 
the Carlea district came to keep house for Alex 
and Keith. She is still there. 

Keith and his wife, Louise live in Regina 
where Keith works for the Sask. Power Corpora- 
tion. Keith has a son, Mark, from a previous 
‘marriage. Mark is married and lives in Prince 
Albert. 

For the past five or six years Keith has come 
home to help his father with the farming when he 














could. Alex still farms the land and keeps some 
cattle. 


JOHN RICHARD (JACK) KINGSLEY 
submitted by daughter Lorraine 

John Kingsley (1902-1985) was born to Her- 
bert and Margaret Kingsley on April 7, 1902 at 
Poplar Point, Man., the second child in a family 
of six boys and one girl. Hard work and a variety 
of activities was the upbringing of the family. 
Religion was instilled in all the young Kingsleys 
by their devout mother, a sound basic training 
that John kept as his own “‘code of ethics” in his 
contact with family and others throughout his 
life. 

He continued his education until grade VI at 
which time he formed a commercial fishing outfit 
on Dog Lake, a tributary off Lake Manitoba. 
‘Three of his brothers were involved, Cecil, Alex 
and Bob (when he took time off from school.) 
‘Their first business was an effort from its begin 
ning. Their camp was set up in a village called 
Dog Town and they fished steadily every day for 
a long period of time. The three older boys took 
their turn peddling their catch to various dealers 
in Winnipeg. One of these men became John’s 
lifelong friend. He was Mr. Raisin who owned 
and operated Raisin Dept. Store in Nipawin years 
Tater. 

John decided fishing was not to be his life’s 
work so he hired on with a railroad construction 
crew as a way to see the country to choose a place 
to “try his hand’? at farming. His employment 
with the railroad fixed many things permanently 
in John’s idea of things. The south end of the 
province was too dry, desolate and the lack of 
trees just not to his liking. When the crew was 
moved to the Melfort area John knew he was 
“real close to home.” 

In 1920, back in Manitoba, John purchased a 
Modet T truck, and with two friends headed to 
White Fox and general area to buy land. His trip 
over the corduroy roads and trying to track down 
owners wishing to sell is a story all its own. 

John purchased his first land in 1922, on the 
Carrot River, and therein started a 60 year love 
for the land and community. The next year the 
opportunity came to purchase the Coulter farm. 
John arranged with his brother Alex who agreed 
to buy the original farm which then enabled John 
to buy the farm land he wanted and the Coulter 
farm became his. Brother Alex still lives on the 
original farm which suited him. 

‘John and Alex worked together to gather all 














their possessions, machinery and livestock, from 
Manitoba and had it shipped to Armley by 
fr 





John married Mary May Bell of Regina and 
they lived with Alex at his farm while their house 
‘was being built: 

John planned and built his hip roof barn. In 
those days the lumber and timbers needed had to 
be brought out from the lumber mills north of 
White Fox and Choiceland. There were many 
trips by horse and wagon to haul enough for all 
the buildings on his farm. 

‘On May 16, 1930 his first son, Richard 
Allister, was born followed by Lorraine Marjorie 
in 1931, Anne Irene in 1932 and Charles Stanley in 
1934, the only child born in hospital, in Nipawin. 

Armley public school was located across the 
road at the end of the quarter where the Kingsley 
farm stands. There, all four children attended 
until grade XII. With John’s adamant ideas of 
schooling and being constantly told ‘no one 
quits school”, they all graduated from Nipawin 
‘Composite High School. 

John was a school trustee where some of the 
duties were hiring teachers to reside in the teach- 
erage, make sure of a constant and large supply 
of firewood for both the school and the teacher's 
home. He had the wood sawing and splitting 
outfit in the community. In the winter a wood 
“Bee” was organized. The neighbours took their 
turn feeding the workers while the men sawed, 
split and stacked to supply each farm with fuel. 

In the summer every Saturday was “beef ring 
day”. Each farm that belonged delivered a beef 
animal to be butchered at Hayward’s farm. The 
organ meats and fresh beef cuts were then deliv- 
ered to all the other members by the donor fam- 
ily. 

In the 1940’s John became involved in munic: 











Jack Kingsley. 
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ipal work as a councillor. His love for the com: 
munity drove him to do many things to make life 
easier for many people. One winter was spent to 
relieve the flooding of the Carrot River. With a 
large crew of farm neighbours they organized a 
clearing and cleaning out of the river bed and 
banks. What a time they had, a few close calls for 
some of the workers and ‘terrible jokes they 
played on each other over the frozen lunch 
breaks. This writer forgets the name of the poor 
unfortunate, but one story was of a man who 
loved hard boiled eggs in his lunch. His wife 
packed them in his lunch box occasionally. How. 

ever, one lunch time the poor hungry man 
cracked open, to his horror, a fresh ege. What a 
marvelous camaraderie they all enjoyed that 
winter. The river didn’t flood many years. 

John started his Aberdeen Angus herd in the 
1940's. His first animals were purchased in 
Ontario and arrived by train to become the first 
in a long line of John’s “pets”, that were to 
become of interest to a few of the young farmers 
in the area. The second purchase from Ontario 
didn’t fare so well however, as John’s prize bull 
went missing due to a railroad error. When the 
poor animal was found he was skin and bones 
and took a few months to fatten up, the skinniest 
animal ever on John Kingsley’s farm. 

The whole family became involved in one way 
or another and calf club became an every day 
word on the Kingsley farm. There were many 
prizes won for leadership and best animal at the 
Prince Albert annual show. 

In the 1950’s Mary Kingsley organized the 
‘Armley Beef Club and then the annual show 
became a yearly Achievement Day at the farm, 

John had many friends in various walks of 
life. One of his good friends was Ernie Sears of 
Prince Albert, sales representative for Invest 
ment Companies, who owned his own plane and 
liked to say hello by flying as low over the farm as 
he could, safely. One day he went over during 
harvest and saw a break down of machinery so he 
landed to see what the problem was. John sent 
him back to Prince Albert for the part needed 
which was dropped in short order. This became a 
time saving habit during harvest. 

John remained always a fisherman and many 
summers he and his family would drive to Candle 
or Bear Lake to stay. In the early years of Candle 
and Bear Lake, the roads were terrible. The cab- 
ins, all log, with chinks missing so that squirrels 
ran in and out at perfect ease. The roads in places 
were corduroy and similar to his earlier years of 




















coming out from Winnipeg. But great times were 
had by all and tubs of fish always returned to the 
farm to be packed away in the ice house. 

John R. Kingsley never forgot his feelings for 
the Armley Community and often talked of how 
welcome he had felt once he crossed the White 
Fox River and headed south. He often said his 
decision to stay in the Armley area were the black 
soil, the trees and the river close by. 

Even though he worked from dawn to dark 
his only real regret expressed over the years was 
that there was never enough time to do all the 
things that interested him. 


WILLIAM AND MARY KINNEE 
submitted by Emily McLaren 

William Henery Kinnee and Mary Jane 
Wright, my parents, were born in Ontario, in 
what year I do not remember. Mother married 
arly and had five children, two girls and three 
boys, to her first marriage, to a Mr. Dack. My 
father married early and had four children to his 
first marriage, three sons and a girl. After the 
death of their first husband and wife they mar- 
ried and moved to a district in Manitoba, Gilbert 
Plains and Grandview. There I, Emily was born 
in 1908, the first child of this marriage. 

We lived there until 1915 when we moved to 
mnlac, Sask. My dad worked out and rented land 
there until the summer of 1926. At this time I 
married Jack Chase and we came north to home- 
stead. My folks came north too, just before I was 
married, to the Armley District where Dad rented 
land. 

In 1927 and 1928 Glen and Everett Kinnee, 
then aged 13 and seven respectively, attended 
North Armley School. 

The most sad thing happened in the summer 
of 1928. My mother was taking care of my baby 
son Alvin, with Jack’s help, while I was in 
Tisdale Hospital for a severe operation. Mother 
had a severe stroke and died three hours later. I 
was not told anything about her death or funeral, 
because of doctor’s orders, until I was ready to 
come home. So she is buried in Armley. 

Shorty after that my dad moved to Chelan, 
Sask. and took up a homestead where he lived for 
about eight years. Times were tough and money 
scarce and travelling almost impossible. I feel so 
sorry to say I never did see my dad the last several 
years or was even let know of his funeral. He is 
buried in Chelan. I also feel so sorry to say that 
out of Dad’s first four and Mother’s five of their 
first marriages and the family of eight they had 




















with me being the eldest, making a total of 17, 
myself and my younger brother, born in 1920 are 
the only two left living. Two brothers were lost in 
the first World War and four were in the last one 
but thank God all returned. 


DR. JAMES ARCHIBALD KITELEY 
submitted by Archie Kiteley 

James Archibald Kiteley was born March 23, 
1886 in Simcoe County, Ont. In 1905 he moved 
with his mother and his five brothers to Tugaske, 
Sask., where the family homesteaded. Doc could 
tell many a tale of pioneering in the big rush of 
prairie development. He drove a team of oxen, 
helping to break up 100 acres of prairie sod in the 
first two years at Tugaske. He fired the old 
Sawyer, Waterloo and Case straw burning 
steamers. He worked with this old type equip- 
‘ment up to and during the period when he took 
time off to attend the University of Manitoba, 
where he received his medical degree in 1915. He 
practiced in Tugaske and later, with his brother, 
Dr. J. E. Kiteley in the Riverhurst area. Later he 
‘opened an office in the Lucky Lake area. But the 
“North” beckoned the young doctor and in 1919 
he decided to make the move which brought him 
into the Nipawin District. With his young wife he 
made his way to Tisdale, hoping to journey on to 
the Ravine Bank District, but owing to exce 
rains was unable to reach his destination. They 
gota few miles north of Tisdale and unable to get 
their Model T through the mud, camped with a 
former prairie couple for several weeks. It was a 
dreary outlook and the doctor decided he had 
better return south but mud and the lack of 
finances prevented him from going. When the 
rains stopped and the car could be urged ahead, 
the Kiteleys made another start north and finally 
reached a spot about a mile and a half north of 
the Carrot River, near Bill Boxall’s present 
homesite. The John Breadners were already set- 
tled there and these kindly people took the weary 
travellers in and kept them for several weeks. AS 
luck would have it the doctor found a little shack 
ona deserted homestead about a mile west of the 
Tisdale trail. Winter was closing in and as they 
had no money to move out the Kiteleys made the 
shack as comfortable as possible and holed up for 
the winter. 

They banked snow around the little building, 
bought a small heater stove with a pipe oven, 
built a bunk bed, scrounged an apple box and a 
big block of wood for chairs and settled down, 























living off what game could be killed. As word 
spread that a doctor had located nearby, the 
homesteaders called for his services and as pay- 
ment (if any) was most often a chicken or a bag of 
grits or some other food, the food problem was 
solved. There was no settlement nearby, only an 
‘occasional homesteader, the bush trails passable 
only on foot, or by horse-drawn rigs, so the old 
Mode! T was of little use. Dr. Kiteley could tell of 
trips to see patients too ill to be brought to him, 
of confinement calls, made on a horse drawn 
sleigh or stone boat; no covered vans and no 
parkas or really adequate clothing. It was the 
savage cold and lack of roads, battling snow 
drifts, that the doctor found so hard to bear. He 
decided that maybe the North was not for him 
and he would mark time until spring came and he 
could get out of such a mess and go back to the 
prairies. But during the long hard winter the 
couple came to know the other people scattered 
around the district and when the time came that 
they could move out they had made up their 
minds to stay on and grow up with the new 
country. Doc had his surgical bag, some anes- 
thetics and dressings and a small supply of medi~ 
cines which were replenished as he collected any 
cash from his patients. 


Dr. Kiteley’s own field covered all the district 
north of the Tisdale area, half way to Prince 
Albert, east to Carrot River and west to 
Ridgedale. The doctor soon found that in this 
new land where there seemed to be but few set- 
tlers, there were many potential patients sca 
tered here and there throughout the bush and was 
astounded at the number of times he was called 
on to visit sick homes and deliver babies. So he 
stayed on, moving into “old Nipawin’” in 1922 
and into the new town in 1924. In 1960 he quit 
active practice. He had delivered thousands of 
babies in the territory over the years. 





Dr. S. M. Scott moved into old Nipawin in 
1923 and together with Dr. Kiteley did tremen- 
dous work during these early years. Some of the 
‘operations and repair work done by these men in 
the most primitive surroundings seem incredible 
in this age of immaculate and sterile operating 
rooms and competent post-operative care. Doc 
Kiteley was called one winter afternoon to the 
home of Robert Booth who had had his left hand 
jerked off at the wrist in a saw-mill accident. The 
doctor had to remove the two forearm bones to 
secure a flap covering, using a rib resection snip- 
per. The late Bill Browley helped him and it took 





the strength of both men to break off the bone 
ends with such an inadequate instrument. 

He delivered many babies in homesteader 
shacks, by the light of a coal oil lamp, with no 
help at all and produced some bouncing babies, 
‘one the doctor particularly remembered weighing 
(he guessed) 16 pounds. In his little shack at 
Armley on a cold night in December, 1919 the 
doctor amputated a man’s arm, this time sawing 
off the arm bones with a carpenter’s hand saw 
and, as he had run out of cat gut, sewing the end 
flap with hair from the tail of the horse which had 
brought the man to the doctor’s home. He sent 
the patient, Tim Cooper, to Prince Albert for 
follow-up treatment where he made a good 
recovery and later was a member of Parliament. 

In 1921 he did a rib resection at a patient’s 
home, drained a lung abcess, alone and unaided, 
and the patient made a good recovery. All by the 
light of an oil lamp. He must have been sorely 
tempted when in 1922, prior to moving to the old 
Nipawin hamlet, the New York Medical Associa 
tion offered him a lucrative practice with free 
housing and all the amenities of city life. 

Over the years 125 doctors have practiced in 
and around the district once handled by Dr. 
Kiteley. The hardships he endured in these early 
days were similar to those of the other settlers, in 
other walks of life, not the least being the endless 
struggle to make ends meet. 

In 1939 Dr. Kiteley was elected to the Provin~ 
cial Government, as a Liberal member, continu- 
ing until 1944. In his old age the doctor could look 
back on a full and useful life, No one can assess 
his contribution to the development of thi 
municipality but all can understand what his 
work in the district has meant to the people, 
particularly in the early formative years. Many 
honours have been showered on the doctor. None 
he says pleased him more than the one bestowed 
by the students of the Nipawin School Unit, who 
made him a Citizen of the Year. He was crowned 
King for a Day in Hollywood, made a life mem- 
ber of the Canadian Legion for his work on 
behalf of the 1914 war veterans. He is an 
appointed Member of the Medical History 
Archives Board. The Saskatchewan College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, in association with the 
Dominion Medical Association, gave him an 
Honorary Life Membership in Senior Medicine 
in 1957. On June 27, 1953, Nipawin and district 
held a Dr. Kiteley Day and presented him with a 
new car and other gifts. A sitting room at the 




















Union Hospital was also furnished in his honor, 
with a brass plaque suitably inscribed. 

Dr. Kiteley died in 1965 and is buried in 
Woodlawn Cemetery at Nipawin. 


WILLIAM KITELEY 
submitted by Archie Kiteley 

William Kiteley moved into the Armley Dis 
trict, to the NW 20-48-14-W2 in 1919. The land 
was near the school. My twin brother Ralph and 
I, Archie, were born there on Dec. 1, 1920. Thad a 
brother born in 1922 at Armley, who died there. 

William moved in 1922 back to Tugaske, 
Sask. where he had resided before. My sister Ida 
Mae, who was a small child when we were at 
Armley, is now deceased. My brother, Ralph 
lives in Regina and I am retired and reside in 
Carrot River, Sask. 








W. A. KLASSEN, 1948-1951 

I started teaching at Waterfield School in 
October of 1948 after having completed a training 
course at Saskatoon Teachers College or ‘*N- 
ormal School” as it was then called. 1 took over 
the school from Mrs. Jolly who had started the 
term and was filling in until my arrival. At that 
time Waterfield School was located about half a 
mile south of where Mark Schiltroth now lives. 

My salary in 1948 was $1400 a year. The school 
board consisted of Gordon Manton, chairman; 
Jim Caskey, secretary; and Bert Staples and 
Clifton Allchin, trustees. 

T moved into the small, two-roomed teach 
erage located on the school grounds. My rent 
consisted of doing the janitor work at the school. 














The teacherage was not very well insulated and I 
soon learned to switch from potatoes to mac- 
aroni in the winter time as T found that potatoes 
would freeze even when the bag was hung from 
the bedpost. 

The school was a typical one-room school of 
the day with a barrel heater, a refillable water 
fountain, boys’ and girls’ cloakrooms, a hand 
bell with no handle, and double desks. A world 
globe, a Neilson’s Chocolate Bar map of Can- 
ada, a large wall clock, a picture of the king, an 
old piano and a library bookcase with about 150 
books made up the major furniture and equip- 
ment of the school. The teacher’s desk at the 
front of the room had several drawers containing 
the daily attendance book, school supplies such 
as chalk, pencils and paper, as well as a piece of 
leather belt about 14 inches long and two inches 
‘wide which was sometimes used to guide a pupil's 
learning activities into acceptable channels. 

There were 29 pupils in Waterfield School in 
the fall of 1948 in Grades Ito X. Grades IX and X 
took correspondence courses with the help of the 
teacher. Most emphasis in all classes was on 
reading, writing and arithmetic, although the 
favourite subject seemed to be “recess” during 
which time enthusiastic games such as softball 
and football occurred when the weather was suit~ 
able. As I recall it, football was a particularly 
popular game as it gave the bigger boys a chance 
to try to knock the teacher down. 

The school day was opened in the morning 
with saluting the flag, singing God Save the King, 
and repeating the Lord’s Prayer. First thing in 
the afternoon the teacher usually read a chapter 
from a story book. Spelling bees were often held 
on Friday afternoons. 

The big social event of the year was the annual 
schoo! Christmas concert. For weeks before the 
big day the pupils rehearsed plays, practiced 
songs and learned recitations. Every pupil had 
some part to play. When the big day came, sheets 
were hung from wires for a curtain, the Christ- 
mas tree received final decorations, and a dress 
rehearsal, which usually caused the teacher to age 
10 years, was conducted. However, when the 
night came, everything went off perfectly. The 
evening was culminated with the arrival of Santa 
Claus in his red suit and with jolly face, giving 
out bags of candies and gifts from under the tree. 
Tremember one year at Waterfield when we lost 
the Santa Claus suit. We could find the mask and 
the hat but no suit. After a number of delay 
announcements that Santa Claus was a little late, 








the old gentleman finally appeared, wearing a big 
fur coat, and he explained that his reindeer had 
broken through the ice on the Carrot River. 

Waterfield School District #2678 was not in a 
larger school unit in those days. The school was 
run locally and the people of the district took 
considerable pride in the affairs of their school. 
The school was the social centre of the district. 
Although considerable progress has been possi 
ble through larger schoo! units, it was at the cost 
of local pride and interest in the little country 
school house. We did not always have the best 
buildings, or the best equipment, or the best 
teachers, but we had a feeling of belonging. And 
many a person who came up through the one- 
room country school system went on to reach the 
highest ranks of his or her chosen profession. The 
little country schools are all gone now but they 
live on in the memories and lives of a great 
number of people throughout this land. Nobody 
can take that away from us. 





MR. AND MRS. A. KLEBE 

Mr. Klebe came to Armley in the 20's and 
operated a harness and shoe repair shop on main 
street north of the hotel. Their home was in the 
rear of the store. Horses were used almost 
exclusively so there was a lot of repair work done. 
Mr. Klebe would make special halters or tugs for 
oversize or stubborn animals. Business was brisk 
during the early years. 

In 1929 when fire destroyed several business 
places along the street, the harness shop with it’s 
equipment was lost in the blaze. However, Mr. 
Kilebe rebuilt and stayed in business a few more 
years before they moved to Carrot River in the 
early 30’s. They built a small hotel and cafe, 
moving to the townsite when it was surveyed. It 
was then enlarged and a dining room added. 
‘They operated the business for some years before 
he moved from the district 

Juliana Klebe born in 1879, was buried in 
Carrot River Cemetery in 1938, 








CHRIST KOCKELMAN 
submitted by Marg Egger (Niece) 

‘Christ Kockelman was born at St. Leo, Min- 
nesota, March 5, 1879. He came to Canada when 
he was a young man and in 1906 placed on a 
homestead in the Bruno District. Christ always 
rented out his land. For a time he worked for the 
Koob family in Viscount and always managed to 
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help out his sister, Angela Spartz, after her hus- 
band passed away. 

In later years, he worked for both Napoleon 
and Jerry Duford in the Bruno District. When 
Jerry Duford decided to move to Armley in 1929, 
Christ went with him and worked for several 
years. Later he worked at the W. McCorristons 
until leaving the Armley District. 

Eventually, Christ came back to live with 
Muriel Fleichocker at Pilger. 

In his later years, Christ resided in a senior 
citizens home in Moose Jaw, Sask. until he was 
transferred to Midale, Sask., where he resided 
until 1974 when he passed away at the age of 94, 
shortly before his birthday. Christ was buried in 
Midale, Sask. 


LYLE AND SHANON KOEHL 

Lyle was born in Prince Albert on Oct. 24, 
1961 and moved to Tisdale with his parents Irene 
and Frank Koebl. Lyle is the oldest of their three 
boys; Kurtis and Kenny are his two brothers. 
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Koeh family, Shanon holding Tyle, Lyle holding Carmen 


Lyle was raised in Tisdale but moved to 
Melfort when he married Shanon Chokan April 
2, 1983. Shanon was born on July 15, 1962 in 
Melfort, to Vera and Andy Chokan of Gronlid 
and was raised on a farm in the area, with her 
sister Roxane and brother Rob. 

While residing in Melfort, Carmen was born 
to Shanon and Lyle on Sept. 8, 1983 

Lyle was offered a job by Bill Marshall, which 
took them to the Silverstream District. They 
presently live in a house trailer on the Marshall 
yardsite. 








On April 19, 1986, Tyler was born to Shanon 
and Lyle. 


ALEX AND EXILLIA KOROLL 

Alex was born Oct. 27, 1922 to William and 
Mary Koroll at Theodore, Sask. He had three 
sisters and four brothers. He received his educa 
tion at Westbrook School. The family then 
moved to Bangor, Sask. where he helped with the 
family farm until he enlisted in the Navy at the 
age of 22. Alex served for three and a half years 
during the Second World War on the ship 
HM.S. Kitchner. 


Exilia Korot 





Shortly after the war, he began a career in 
agriculture where he served the farming commu- 
nities of Theodore, Armley and Nipawin for 35 
years as a grain buyer and manager of a farm 
service centre. 

Exillia was born May 21, 1928 in Hafford, 
Sask. to Mr. and Mrs. August Nicloux. She had 
two sisters and three brothers. They moved to a 
farm in the Carrot River District in 1938. Exillia 
went to school in Carrot River and later attended 
Nipawin Composite High School. She graduated 
as a registered nurse from the Saskatoon City 
Hospital in 1952. She and Alex were married June 
25, 1952 and they moved to Armley where Alex 
managed the Federal Grain Elevator. A son, 
Barry was born in 1953. 

They were active curlers and members of the 
United Church while in Armley. Alex was trans- 
ferred to Nipawin in 1955. A daughter, Lynn was 
born in Nipawin in 1958 and a son, Mark in 1961. 

Exillia nursed in Nipawin Union Hospital, 
she was a member of Nipawin United Church and 
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U.C.W., amember of Local Nurses Chapter, the 
Saskatchewan Registered Nurses Association, an 
active member of Kinette Club and served a term 
as president of that organization. 

‘Alex was involved with many community 
organizations. He was a member and treasurer of 
the Legion, President of the Kinsmen Club, 
belonged to the Rotary Club and was a leader of 
the Boy Scouts. He was a member of Nipawin 
‘Town Council and served on the Board of Ste- 
wards and Unified Board of Nipawin United 
Church. Alex enjoyed fishing, woodworking, 
cooking and plants. Both were ardent curlers. 

Exillia passed away April 28, 1976. Alex 
remarried Marion Cameron June 13, 1979. Alex 
passed away July 19, 1982, Both Alex and Exillia 
are buried in Mable Hill Cemetery in Nipawin. 

Barry married Georgette Staffen in 1975 and 
are residing in Birch Hills with their sons Jarod, 
six; Jayson, five and Jordon, two. Barry is man- 
ager of the Canadian Bank of Commerce. Lynn 
married Larry Bell in 1976 and with two-year-old 
Scott, reside in Saskatoon. Mark is with the Bank 
of Commerce in Wadena, Sask. 








WILLIAM AND MABEL LAIDLAW — 
1911 to 1929 
submitted by Vera Ennest and Verla Laidlaw 

William and Mabel Laidlaw met and married 
in Oxbow, Sask. Bill was born in Ontario and 
Mabel in England. Their eldest daughter, Jessie, 
was born in September, 1908 in Oxbow. Their 
next move was to Rosetown, where they built a 
small house and lived for a time. Vera, their 
second daughter, was born in August, 1910. The 
next spring, 191, Bill got a job of running the first 
lumber yard in the new village. 

There was no transportation so he walked 30 
miles over the south hills. About a mile and a half 
out of the village, a travelling salesman driving 
one of the first cars gave Bill a ride. It had high 
wheels like a buggy, so he arrived in style. The 
place the salesman picked him up was later to be 
his homestead. The railroad was just being built 
into Stranraer, Sask. and the work trains lined 
the tracks. Lots of building was going on. 

Mabel came to live at Stranraer later in the 
spring. She came by hayrack and a team of 
horses, with their two little children and all the 
furniture. They moved into the office of the 
lumber yard for a time, In May, 1912 Hazel was 
born, 

Bill left the lumber yard and went carpenter 

















Vera and ill Ennest. 


Mabe! and Wiliam Laidlaw, 1960 


working. He built many houses and barns for 
farmers; many of ther are still standing today. In 
June, 1914 another daughter, Zilpha, was born. 
The little village prospered for a few years. In 918 
ason, Bob, was born. Carpenter work was slow- 
ing down and in 1919 they moved the house and 
out buildings up to the homestead. Two more 
children were added to the family, Dot in 1922 
and Charlie in February, 1925. 

The family lived there for seven hard luck 
years. In 1927, in the spring, they moved back 
into town. Alll the children went to school there 
except Charlie. 

In October, 1929, the family moved to 
Ammley, then to Whitefox and to Bertwell. In 
1947 the boys moved to Willow River, B.C. and 
the parents in 1949. Bill passed away in 1954 and 
Mabel in 1955. 
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Will and Mabel had seven of a family, four of 
which served in the Armed Forces in the second 
World War. 

Jessie married Albert Nicklen of Armley. See 
Albert Nicklen history 

In 1929, Vera married Bill Ennest of Edge- 
wood, B.C. later moving to Powell River, B.C. in 
1945. They have five daughters, 13 grandchildren 
and cight great-grandchildren. All their 
daughters live at the coast. Vera and Bill are 
retired and live outside of Powell River. 

Hazel married Bert Staples of Armley. See 
Bert Staples history 

Zilpha married Gordon Cummings of Arbor- 
field, Sask. Both served in the Air Force. See 
Gordon Cummings history 

Bob married Lucy Cassils of Saskatchewan 
and went to live in Willow River, B.C., where he 
works in logging. They have one daughter and 
one grandson. Bob spent the war years in the Air 
Force. They are retired in Willow River. 

Dorothy married Norman Kallyn of Sas~ 
katchewan on June 24, 1950. They both were in 
have three children; 
Gary, Wayne and Wendy, who are living in 
Prince George, B.C. and McKenzie, B.C. They 
have two grandchildren. Dot passed away Oct. 
12, 1985. Norman resides in Prince George. 

Charlie married Verla in June 1950. Charlie 
started school at Manlius in 1930, moved to 
Whitefox, then to Bertwell in 1937 with his fam- 
ily. He joined the Armed Forces, serving overseas 
and returned by hospital ship in 1948. He moved 
to British Columbia where he worked in logging. 
He purchased a home and moved Mother and 
Dad to Willow River, B.C. (near Prince George). 
They have three children; Jerry, Lynn and Kelly- 
Ann. They have two grandchildren. Charlie and 
Verla presently reside in Vancouver, B.C. where 
they both work at the post office. 

The Laidlaw family, the happy times, some 
sad times, births, deaths, but all memories. Our 
weddings, Mother and dad, the new baby chicks 
every spring, planting gardens, endless wood pil- 
ing. 

Mom and Dad planted a very large garden 
(you'd think they still had seven children at 
home, but they wouldn’t have it any other way.) 
‘They would take walks in the garden and stop to 
admire a flower or flowers. It was the same on 
wash day, scrubbing on the old hand wash board 
and hand turned wringer, then back to the garden 
or clean the wood stove pipes, always on a Satur 




















day, always after the shine up on the house on 
Friday. 

We laid to rest in the Prince George Cemetery 
Bruce Edward and David William, Charlie and 
Verla’s sons, Mom and Dad Laidlaw and little 
Jimmy Laidlaw, Bob and Lucy's son. We 
rememiber them still and always will. It’s com- 
forting to have known them and wish them 
peace, 


ROBERT JAMES LAING 
as told by neighbors 

Mr. Laing was born in 1871. He owned the SE 
32-48-14-W2 from 1925 to 1928. He was always a 
busy man and cleared many acres in the area for 
breaking. 

He left the area for some years. In 1949 he 
returned, going to the home of Alice and Allan 
Brown where he stayed for the remaining years of 
his life. He died in 1956 at 86 years of age and is 
buried in Woodlawn Cemetery, Nipawin. 


‘TED LAMBSDOWN 

It. was a sunny day in August 1934 when I was 
walking along the base line west of Armley, three 
days since I had left home north of the Torch 
River. I walked all the way and was ready for a 
rest at the little creek I had come to, when I saw a 
man fixing his binder in the field. Inoticed he had 
quite a lot of sheaves lying on the ground so I 
thought maybe I was in luck for a job of stook- 
ing. [went over to where he was working as it was 
nearly dinner time anyway. Maybe if I didn’t get 
a job I would be asked in for dinner. I asked for 
the job and he said he did have a stooker coming 
but to come on in for dinner anyway, which 1 
accepted very gratefully. This was how I met 
Clarence Jones. 

‘We had dinner and I was ready to go on job 
hunting when Clarence said “You can stay and 
stook for me until my regular man comes if you 
like.” I said I would, even a couple of days work 
was better than nothing in those days as money 
was very scarce. I would get the large sum of SI 
per day and my board. I don’t remember exactly 
how long I stooked maybe three or four days 
when his regular man came. 

I left again to find another job. I went to 
Brooksby where I got stooking for a man who 
had about three quarters of land. He used a 
tractor and binder, which he operated from the 
tractor. He also had some land at Melfort. 
stooked and threshed with him until it rained and 
we had to quit. 











When I left, Clarence Jones had told me to 
come back for fall work which I did. I worked for 
him ploughing for a month that fall. I helped to 
finish up their threshing before returning home. 1 
also had a job for the next year. I had been away 
for about i0 weeks and had made about $100 that 
fall. 

L worked in the bush that winter of 1934-1935 
in a tie camp cutting ties for the railway. 

Treturned to Armley around July 1, 1935 as 
Clarence had written and wanted someone to 
help with haying and chores. We stacked 30 or 40 
loads of sweet clover hay that summer and I 
worked summer fallow in between times of hay- 
ing. again stooked that fall for Clarence and did 
chores, milked cows. As he cut with binder until 
seven at night, I quit at six to do the chores. I 
received $20 per month all that summer. 

Nearly everyone used horses for farming 
then, not many tractors around. Therefore, we 
got Sunday off which was usually our visiting 
day. I, not knowing many people around at this 
time, didn’t go away very often. I was 17 at the 
time and took every chance to rest up for the next 
week's work 

‘That fall I threshed with Walt Badger and Ed 
Richards. They owned a threshing outfit between 
them. I don’t remember exactly how many days 
of threshing we had, about 21 or 22 days possibly. 
T think I got $1.50 per day for threshing. 

Tagain did the fall work for Clarence. He had 
four horses that he used to do all his farming. 
After fall work, I stayed on for the winter of 
1935-36 doing chores. I hauled straw nearly every 
day from the field to the barn for feed. I also 
helped Mrs. Jones with her housework, mostly 
on wash day. Clarence cut and hauled all the 
wood and ice for the next year. At that time 
everyone cut up green wood for the next winter 
and summer’s fuel. All cooking was done with 
the wood burning stove. I did help haul some ice 
in the spring when snow was leaving. 

About the end of March, I went home again 
as I finished for the winter. I was home for about 
a month. Around the first week of May, 1936, 
thought I would go out again to try and find a job 
for the summer. I knew Jones wouldn’t need me 
until haying time again but I went to their place to 
spend the night with them and have a visit. When 
T got there I learned that Frank Fraser, their 
neighbor, had landed up in the Tisdale Hospital 
for an operation. I was in luck for a job right 
away as Clarence was going to try and put 
Frank’s crop in. They were rather surprised and 

















pleased to see me right then. Spring work had just 
got under way so I went to work for Mr. Fraser. I 
would have my meals at Clarence’s until Frank 
was able to get around again. He returned home 
in a couple of weeks I guess, so I stayed with 
Frank all summer and fall. I did his stoking as 
he could not do any heavy work. That fall I went 
threshing with Ed Bourgeois, I was the field 
pitcher, the teamsters were Wes McIntyre, Gor 
don Sawyer and I've forgotten the others. I also 
did some stooking for Gordon Sawyer that fal. 

During the summer of 1936 we would gather 
at the neighbors and play ball until everyone was 
tired, quite often we just sat and visited. As 
everyone milked cows in those days we would 
have home made ice cream which was delicious to 
say the least; roast chicken for supper with all the 
trimmings, sometimes fried chicken and of 
course there was always beautiful girls to talk to. 
I played hockey in the winter in Armley but not 
ona real team 

Although T was a stranger, I was made to feel 
welcome by every person I met around Armley. I 
have many good friends from my working days 
there. I can say that I really enjoyed the three 
years or so that I was there, 

In the fall of 1936, I got the homestead east of 
Arborfield and have made my home here since 
the spring of 1937. I did go back and work at 
Anmley for the Clarence Jones for a short period 
of time different years. 





EDITH (WHITE) LEACH 

1 was born in my grandmother Allch 
house on the farm at Armley in 1927. My parents 
were Ruby and William White. My father died 
when I was 10 days old and my mother died when 
I was eight years old. They were buried in the 
cemetery at Silver Stream. Uncle Bert White 
(Dad’s bachelor brother) raised me, my sister and 
three brothers. 

My home was a four roomed house on the 
farm in the Waterfield District. It was heated 
with wood, a heater in the living room and a cook 
stove in the kitchen. 

We lived on the bank of the Carrot River so 
that was our source of water for many years. 
Then we dug a well for drinking water. Also rain 
water was caught in barrels from the roof of the 
house. Our closest town was Armley, about three 
miles away, where we hauled our grain and got 
mail and groceries. 

During the 1930's, money was scarce but 
Uncle Bert always managed to have a good gar- 
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den. He and my brothers milked nine or 10 cows 
and the cream was kept in a five gallon can on ice 
in the well, Once a week a truck would pick it up 
and take it to Tisdale, after which we would 
receive a cheque in the mail. 

My first 10 grades were taken at Waterfield 
School, nine and 10 being correspondence 
courses. I took grade XI at Pontrilas and grade 
XII in Melfort 

We attended Sunday School and church at 
Waterfield School. The first preacher I remem- 
ber there was Hubert Smith. When he couldn’t be 
there, students from the Bible School at Carlea 
would fill in. We also attended services at the 
Bible School. 

Our entertainment was skating and skiing in 
the winter. Uncle Frank and the boys would clear 
the snow off the river and move a granary down 
for us to have a place to put our skates on and a 
place to warm up when we were cold. We used 
our skis to go to school, two miles across the 
fields. If it was colder than -30 degrees, we were 
allowed to stay home. Only once, do I remember 
Uncle Bert coming to the school with the team 
and sleigh to pick us up because there was a bad 
storm. We skied on the river banks and also slid 
down them on cardboards. In the summer we 
played ball and rode bikes. On a hot day we 
would swim in the muddy Carrot River. 

When World War II broke out, my two oldest 
brothers were called to serve their country. This 
made a heavier load for the ones left on the farm. 
Thad to help with chores and did some stooking 
in harvest time. 





Standing, L to R: Betty, Marlene, Loretta, Wendy. Seated: 
Edith, Earle and Arle Leach, 











(On May 6, 1948, I married Earle Leach of Star 
City, That spring we had one of the worst floods 
wwe ever had at Armley. Earle was on one side of 
the river and I was on the other. The wedding had 
to be postponed for eight days in order for him, 
his family and the preacher to get there. We were 
married in Uncle Frank’s house on the farm. 
Earle’s family came part way by car, train and 
horses. When we left that night, we went in a 
trailer pulled by a John Deere tractor. 

We farmed eight miles south of Star City for 
30 years. We had five girls, all are married now 
and we have 12 grandchildren. Marlene married 
Winston Statham and they live in Alberta; 
Loretta married Leonard Edgington and they are 
in Alberta; Betty married Max Ferguson and they 
live in Saskatoon; Wendy married Keith Milne 
and they live in Ontario and Arlie married Peter 
Knelson and they live in Beatty. 


Donelda (Scott) Leale 
as told by Donelda Leale 
She was born in the Nipawin area. Her father 
homesteaded at White Fox. She attended 
teacher’s college in Saskatoon and taught first at 
North Armley School, in 1949-50 and 1950-51 
There were about 12 pupils at the school, from the 
Moffat, Lyons, Coulter and Breadner families. 

For field days she took the pupils to Ridge- 
dale where they carried the Armley school ban- 
ner. She put on box socials at the school. On 
‘Sunday afternoons she came back early from her 
weekends and taught a Sunday School class at the 
school. 

At the Christmas concerts she remembers 
Lillian Breadner singing “Standing in the 
Lamplight”” and Howard Breadner and Gloria 
Coulter in a song and dance duet act, “Tip Toe 
Through the Tulips”. 

At noon she would leave the pupils at the 
school while she went home to the teacherage for 
lunch, knowing they would behave themselves 
while she was gone. 

On Dec. 28, 1949, while teaching at Armley, 
she married Shorty Seckinger. They had three 
children, two girls and a boy. 

After leaving Armley she taught for one year 
at Love, one year at Lewing and two years at 
White Fox, in between having her children. Then 
she began teaching in Nipawin and remained 
there until she retired on Jan, 31, 1986 after 30 
years in the profession. 

Shorty passed away in January of 1973 and on 
July 5, 1974 she was remarried, to Calvin Leale. 











They farm five miles from Nipawin. They have 
six grandchildren, five boys and one girl. Her son 
died in an auto accident in British Columbia in 


EARL J. LEE 
told by Jacqueline Harrison 

Earl was born at Lisle, Ont. in 1880. He joined 
the army in 1915 and was wounded at Paschen 
dale. He came to Ridgedale and homesteaded the 
SW 4-48-15 W2 in 1913 and farmed with oxen. He 
also had a homestead at Jordon River 

He was a very good cook; he used to put his 
bread up near the ceiling to rise. It never got a 
draft, so it rose high and would be beautiful 
bread. He never married. 

In 1940 he rented his land and went cooking at 
camps in Ontario. He took his soldiers grant at 
Jordon River in 1925, worked out in the summer 
and spent his winters there. He lived to be 75 
years of age. He left his land to George W. Lee, 
who was a nephew. George was in the second 
World War. He was in the construction business 
in B.C, and was around here for visits. Kindrats 
now have the land. 





ROBERT (BOB) LEE 
told by Jacqueline Harrison 

Bob was born in 1886 at Lisle, Ont. He came 
out on a harvest excursion from Ontario free and 
itcost $10 to go back to Ontario. In the fall of 1912 
he took up a homestead, returned to the east and 
in the spring of 1913 he came back to do his 
homestead duties which consisted of three years 
on the homestead and had to break 15 acres in the 
three years, 

He was a carpenter by trade. He built coffins 
for people in the early days 








(Gob) Robert Lee. 








In the spring of 1923 he brought his daughter, 
Jacqueline, to Ridgedale. In the fall of 1923 she 
married James King. They had two children, 
Evelyn Campbell and Mac King of Ridgedale. 

‘Bob moved to Ridgedale in 1942 and did car- 
penter work. He passed away in September, 1978 
at the age of 92. 


JAMES EDWARD (TED) AND VIOLET 
LEE 

I, Ted, was born in Carman, Man. on July 18, 
1922. In 1928 my parents moved to the Sylvania 
District. After finishing grade VI at Golburn 
School, I worked on farms in the summer and in 
the bush in the winter. 








Bev. and Daril, Violet and Ted, Ralph and Olle, Aldona and 
Alan, 


In November of 1942, I enlisted in the army 
and spent three and a half years in the Tank 
Corps. In 1944, while still in the army, I married 
Violet Bigelow in Windsor, Ont. Violet was from 
Pontrilas, Sask. She was born on the farm seven 
miles west of Pontrilas and attended Little Bridge 
School, west of Pontrilas. When she was 15 she 
went to work. 

In 1947 we bought a farm in the Salopian 
District, east of Tisdale, Sask. We farmed there 
until 1959, then in July, we moved to our present 
farm at Armley. Through the years we did quite a 
bit of square dancing, camping and fishing. For 
part of seven winters, we travelled through 
Texas, Arizona and California. 

We have three children, Aldona, Ralph and 
Beverly. Aldona, the eldest, was born Jan. 5, 
1945, She is married to Allan Rowe, lives in 
Saskatoon and they have three children, Susan, 
Gayle and Scott. Aldona is employed by the 
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Royal Bank as a Branch Administration Officer 
at Martinsville Branch. Her husband is a partner 
and manger of, Cedar Wood Lumber. Their 
daughter, Susan, is employed at Intercontinental 
Packers, Gayle works for the Royal Bank and 
their son, Scott, is in high school. 

Ralph was born on Mar. 24, 1949. He married 
Oltie Hill and they have two children, Frances 
and Donald. They live in Saskatoon where Ralph 
is working for the I.G.A. Ollie has a day-care 
center. 

Beverly was born July 20, 1954. She married 
Dariel Spurko and they have two children, 
Jeremy and Shawn. They live in Saskatoon where 
Beverly and a friend have a hobby store. Dariel is 
in the dry-walling business. 





LILA (VENN) LEFEBVRE 

Manlius School was my first school; I began 
teaching in 1931. There were 48 students, grades I 
to X. My family (Venn) lived in Tisdale at this 
time. I'll never forget the first day I walked into 
‘Manlius School and faced all those 48 children. I 
had just turned 19 in August. When I looked at 
Sturdee Nicklen (who was 17 and practically a 
man) I thought “Oh boy what if he turns on me”’. 
However, he was one of my best pupils - in fact 
all the children I taught were intelligent, obedient 
and talented. I think the Christmas concert we 
put on was one of the best ever. 














Lila Venn, 


I boarded with the Morgan’s for two or three 
months, then went to Clayton’s, as they had 
more room. I always walked the mile and a half 
to school, except when parts of the road were 
washed out in the spring; then one of the Clayton 




























































boys would lead an old farm horse with a broad 
back and me perched on top. I had never lived on 
a farm before in my life, and was scared to death 
of horses and the geese that would chase me when 
Tut through the barnyard. 

I went to lots of school dances, as many as 
three or four a week, but was never too tired to do 
my work, (wish I could do it now). There were 
five Clayton boys; they always took me with 
them. 

In 1932 my dad bought the store and gas 
station at Leacross. I left Manlius to teach in 
Leacrass so I could live at home. 

Tthink my year at Manlius was one of the best 
(if not the best) I ever spent. 





JAKE AND VIOLET LEFFLER 
submitted by Florence Halvorson 

Jake Leffler was born in Perth, North Dakota 
on July 1, 1907. Violet Rutherford was born in 
Elm Creek, Man. on May 29, 1908, He came to 
Canada with his parents in 1909 and settled at 
Janson, Sask. Jake Leffler and Violet Ruther- 
ford were married in the United Church at 
Tisdale, Sask. in 1928. They moved to Kandahao, 
Sask., that same year and started farming. Five 
children were born there; George, Marjorie, 
Milton, Florence and Beatrice. 

In 1941 they moved to the Silver Stream dis- 
trict where we attended school for one year. In 
1942 they moved to Leacross to NW I-19-I4~47. 
‘Three more children were born there; Evelyn, 
Stanley and Ross. 





Standing L to R: George, Marjorie, Milton, Florence, Beat 
tice, Evelyn, Seated: Stanley, Jake, Violet, Ross Lettler, 
1985. 





We lived in a four room house which wasn’t 
very big for us all, but we seemed to manage. I 
‘can recall it being so cold in the winter that Mom 
would heat the old irons on the cookstove and 
put them into the beds to warm them up. We had 
245 gallon barrel sitting in the kitchen to melt ice 
and snow for water in the winter. 

Our treats and new clothes usually came only 
at Christmas time. Our entertainment was listen 
ing to the radio (when there was a battery) and 
playing cards. 

Dad did his own farming besides working for 
Gilbert Reed for several years. In the winter he 
would cut ice and haul it by sleigh with four 
horses to the butcher shops in Ridgedale and 
Tisdale. This trip took all day. In 1947-48, Dad 
started to work for the RM of Connaught as cat 
operator and later as foreman. In 1966 ill health 
forced him to retire. We moved to the hamlet of 
Leacross in 1960. Dad passed away in 1968. He is 
buried at the Tisdale Cemeters 

Mom was remarried in 1973 to Arnold 
Fawcett; they moved to Nipawin, Sask. in 1982 
where they still reside. 

George married Doreen Epen and they live at 
Salmon Arm, B.C. They have four children, 
Derrik, Laura, Daryl, and Bryan. 

Marjorie married Elmer Wells and they live at 
Okatohos, Alta. They have six children, Duncan, 
Charlene, Kenny, Kim, Dale, and Karen. 

Milton married Phyllis Anderson and they 
live at Chetwynd, B.C. with a family of two, 
Marilyn and Lance. 

Florence married Gilbert Halvorson and they 
live at Colonsay, Sask. with two boys, Douglas 
and Dwaine. 

Beatrice married Mike Bergstrom, they reside 
in Saskatoon, Sask. and have five children, Bev- 
erly, Diannia, Debra, Darrin, and Sheldon. 

Evelyn married Dave Walker and they live at 
Drumheller, Alta. They have two boys, Roland 
and Trevor. 

Stanley married Diane Trombley and they live 
at Arborfield, Sask. and have three children, 
Melissa, Chad, and Tanya. 

Ross married Jeanne Turcotte and they are at 
Drumheller, Alta. They have two girls, Joni and 
Candice. 

‘There are nineteen great-grandchildren. 





HENRY AND ELSIE LESTER 
Henry, better known as Shorty, was born 
Feb. 8, 1912in England. He came to Canada from 











his native land in 1927 and was first employed at 
Ben Farmer’s in the Waterfield area. He took out 
homestead north of the Torch River and spent a 
good deal of his summers there. In winter months 
hehad a dog team and would do freighting in the 
Deschambault Lake area. Returning to Armley, 
he worked at several farms, the Nicklens, 
Rowells, Fred Berry and Claytons. While he 
worked at Claytons he helped prepare prize 
horses for the local fairs. He took part in all 
facets of Canadian farming. 

When war was declared in 1939, he joined the 
South Saskatchewan Regiment and saw service in 
England and Europe. He took part in the raid on 
Dieppe and was awarded the Croix de Guerre 
with Palm for valor in Belgium. 

He married while stationed in England and 
returned to Canada with his bride at the termina- 
tion of the war. Through the VLA, he obtained 
land, the NW 34-47-14-W2 in the Waterfield 
District and commenced farming. He purchased 
a grain cleaning machine from John Hayward 
and travelled many miles with horses around the 
area, cleaning grain at the farms, He continued 
doing this work in winter for a few years before 
he disposed of this machine to McCulloughs. 

In 1956, the family moved to Fort Saskatche- 
wan, Alta. where he obtained work at the Sherritt 
Gordon Plant. He progressed to first operator at 
the Pilot Plant, a job he remained at for 20 years. 

He retired to a life of hobbies and gardening. 
Shorty purchased wood working tools and being 
a tireless worker, he spent many hours with this 
hobby. He delighted in his cooking skills and was 
renowned for his ability to flame the Christmas 
pudding. Shorty was a member of the Canadian 
Legion in Fort Saskatchewan. 

Shorty and Elsie had a family of five. Jean, 
Barbara, Catherine and John were all born while 
they lived at Waterfield and Margaret was born 
in Alberta. 

Shorty passed away Aug. 7, 1986 and Elsie 
continues to reside at Fort Saskatchewan. Jean is 
living in Kelowna, B.C. and the remainder of the 
family are married and live in Edmonton. 











EDWARD AND LAURA LLOYD. 
submitted by Mrs. Aubrey Lloyd 

Edward Butler Lloyd was born Jan. 15, 1864 
at King, Ont. He was the second of Il children 
born to William and Mary Lloyd. He received his 
education at King, graduating from the College 
of Forestry in 1885. He was then employed as a 
timber cruiser for the Ontario government, later 
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Standing: Murray, Myra, Laurine, Invi, Aubrey. Seated: 
Laura and Ed Lioya. 





as a specialist clerk, postmaster and store keeper 
in northern Ontario. 

Laura Ellen Schiltroth was born in Chesely, 
Ont. on Sept. 27, 1879 to George and Maggie 
Schiltroth. She was the second of 12 children. 

Ed and Laura were married Oct. 25, 1900. 
They made their home wherever Ed was 
employed, New Liskeard, Matheson and Por- 
cupine, 

Murray, Myrna and Irwin were born in 
Ontario. In July, 1911 while celebrating the birth 
days of three year old Irwin and five year old 
Myrna, they awoke to find the air full of smoke 
from the burning forest. They were rushed to the 
lake; put in canoes and the furniture was quickly 
carried to the lake shore. The whole town and 
settlement was wiped out completely by the fire. 

The family decided to go west and visit 
Laura’s family, the Schiltroths, who had left 
Little Current, Manitoulen Istand in 1910 to make 
their home in the Tisdale area. 

Ed Lloyd became intrigued with the idea of 
farming, having never done so before. He filed 
on a homestead SW 21-48-14-W2 in the Armley 
District. This later became the Murray Lloyd 
family home, 

Ed then bought the quarter SW 14~47-14-W2 




















in the Silver Stream District from the Doyle fam- 
ily. This became the family home, later the 
Aubrey Lloyd family home and at present the 
Gale Lloyd family home. 

Inthe same year Ed and his family returned to 
Ontario and brought back furniture, necessary 
farm machinery, six horses and two cows. They 
arrived back in Silver Stream in November, 1911. 

That grand, old gentleman “Daddy””’ Hall 
took the family in and made them very comfort 
able for the winter in his new log house. He 
himself spent the winter in his shack. So many 
kind neighbors during the long winter months, 
among them the Pearses and Aunt Annie Eade 
(Laura’s sister) and family, made the time pass 
quickly. 

‘Murray and Myrna attended the first school 
in Silver Stream. It had been one mile north of 
the present location, but was moved on to Charlie 
Eade’s land, across from the Lloyd home. 

Horses were very important. Tom, the thor- 
oughbred, brought from Ontario, was used on 
the long trips from Tisdale to bring the doctor for 
sickness and births. Fortunately, Grandma 
Schiltroth came to help at such times along with 
Mrs. Berry, a registered nurse. 

Ed Lloyd then bought NE 22-47-14-W? from 
George Bullock, an English gentleman who had 
been postmaster and councillor for the division. 

Later Ed donated the land for the Silver 
Stream Cemetery. His father-in-law, George 
Schiltroth, often rested on this sunny hillside 
when he walked from his home to visit his 
daughter, Laura Lloyd. He expressed the wish to 
be buried there. So when death overtook him, Ed 
donated the land and George Schiltroth was the 
first to be laid to rest there. This cemetery is now 
a history book of family names and residents of 
the Connaught Municipality. Many former resi- 
dents from far away have expressed wishes to be 
brought home and laid to rest there. 

This “Bullock Quarter” as it was called 
became the family home of Irwin Lloyd in 1936. 

Ed Lloyd took his turn on the council and 
school board. He helped organize the Grain 
Growers Association for which he took orders 
for seed grain and distributed it to the farmers of 
the area. He was very interested in agricultural 
meets and took many prizes at plowing matches 
with his team of “Matched Greys””. His spare 
time was spent in reading and writing. His hear- 
ing had been lost at an early age; he never allowed 
this handicap to hinder his work or his many 
activities. 








In 1921 he built a large home on the banks of 
the Leather River. This house is still in use today. 
It was remodelled by grandson Gale and family. 
The before and after photos are hung in the 
museum in Saskatoon, depicting the well built 
homes of the pioneers, in use today. 

The town of Tisdale was 18 miles distant. 
Here lived the kind and compassionate Dr. 
McKay (after whom the Sr. Citizen’s High Rise 
home is named). Dr. McKay made the long, 
hazardous trips over poor roads and swollen 
streams to save many from death and bring 
babies into the world. 

Their fourth child, Aubrey, was born in 1912 
and little sister, Laurine, in 1914. 

Laura Lloyd was deeply religious and worked 
untiringly for the church and Sunday School 
Her home was always open to the young men and 
women who came as pastors and Sunday School 
helpers. She was one of the first board members 
of Two River Bible School (now Nipawin Bible 
Institute). She was one of the founding members 
of Silver Stream Ladies’ Club and an ardent 
worker for its success and rarely missed a meeting 
until her death at 84 years of age. She and her 
sister, Annie Eade, ran the Silver Stream Fair 
Board food booth for many years, starting in 1915 
thus doing their bits to provide funds for the 
prize money. 

Regarding the children: Murray married Vera 
Witzer in Seattle in 1926 (See history below) 

Myrna married Earl Reid in 1926. They had 
five children: Stuart, Calvin, Audrey, and twins, 
Barry and Bonnie. Myrna and Earl passed away 
and are buried in the iocal cemetery. 

Irwin married Phyllis McRae, and now live in 
Tisdale. Three children Wayne, Wanda and 
Brian were born of the union, 

Aubrey married Julia Grimes of Prince 
Albert, formerly from Hanley. They have two 
sons, Gary of Prince Albert, Gale on the home 
farm. Aubrey passed away in Mesa, Arizona in 
1984. He is also buried in the home cemetery. 

Ed Lloyd passed away at the age of 89 years, 
Laura at 84 years, and Laurine in 1959, having 
lived her whole life at home, looking after her 
parents in their old age. 





MURRAY W. LLOYD 
submitted by Lyle Lloyd 

Murray W. Lloyd was born Sept. 19, 1904 in 
King County, Ont., the oldest of the five children 
of Edward B. and Laura (Schiltroth) Lloyd. In 
191! the Lloyd family immigrated to the Silver 











Vera and Murray Lloyd. 


Stream district in northeastern Sask. Murray was 
then seven years of age. 

He began his education in the Silver Stream 
‘School Nov. 13, 1911, his first teacher being Miss 
Jean Gallagar. Succeeding teachers, among oth: 
ers, were W. P. Ross, Miss Emma Randall and 
Mr. McDonald. 

Murray in his youth, participated in livestock 
judging and sports. It is remembered that he was 
‘an excellent fielder on the local ball team. 

He helped his father on the farm, but always 
anxious to explore far horizons, found him oth- 
‘erwise engaged in the off-seasons, In the winter 
of 1920, at age sixteen, he was employed in 
freighting out of Flin Flon, Man. and other 
northern points, 

His rather restless spirit caused him to leave 
the farm in 1923. He immigrated to Washington 
State, U.S.A., and worked as a logger in the mill 
town of Snoqualmie. It was there and at this 
time that he met and married Vera Witser. 
Shortly after, he and his new bride left for 
Detroit, Michigan, where both he and Vera 
worked for General Motors for two years. 

‘They then returned to northeastern Sask. and 
took up farming on his father’s original home- 
stead, situated in the Armley district, SW 
21-48-14-W2. They purchased an adjoining 
quarter section with money saved from their 
Detroit earnings. 

In 1927 their first child, Kazan, was born. He 
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died at six months of age. The burial service was 
conducted from the grandparents home, fol- 
lowed by internment in the Silver Stream Ceme- 
tery, NE 22-47-14-W2, 

In 1928 Lyle was born followed in consecutive 
years by sisters Julia, Ethel andBlanche. Lyle and 
Julia attended school at Armley for a short time. 

Murray was a forward looking chap and 
never hesitant about trying new methods and 
ventures. So it was that he was an early advocate 
of power farming. He owned one of the first 
grain trucks in the area and trucked both grain 
and lumber quite extensively for that period. 
With lumber so obtained, Murray built a new 
home for his family on the SW 21-48-14-W2. It 
boasted the first hot and cold running water on a 
farm in the area. In 1936 disaster struck; this new 
home with all its contents were destroyed by fire. 
‘This disaster, coupled with the fact that drought 

















LLto Rr Blanche, Lyle and wife Jean, Ethel, Judy missing 


was at its worst in the area, was responsible for a 
decision by Murray and Vera to sell their land to 
their good friend and neighbor, Wm. Boxall. The 
fact that the Lloyds left the area with a respect 
able amount of cash in the depressed and drought 
ravaged 1930's was a tribute to their thrift and 
ambition. 

‘They loaded their young family in a 1936 Ford 
pick-up and returned to Washington State. This 
time they settled on a dairy farm near the town of 
Orting. It was at Orting that the Lloyd children 
spent most of their youthful years. 

In 1946 they sold this farm also and started an 











equipment and auto repair shop in Puyallup, 
Wash. Here they built a new home and ran a 
successful business for some ten years. Then 
Murray again sold out and moved to Yakima 
where he continued in the same line of business 
until his death in 1985. He was predeceased by 
wife, Vera, sisters, Mryna and Laurine, his 
brother, Aubrey, and his parents. He is survived 
by his brother, Irwin, and children, Lyle, Julia, 
Ethel and Blanche. 

It was when these children were reviewing 
Murray's accumulation of past documents and 
keepsakes that they realized their father’s very 
close ties with his boyhood home, friends and 
associates. This resulted in a family decision; that 
Lyle, his wife, Jean, and sisters, Blanche and 
Ethel, would trek home with their father’s ashes 
for internment in the family plot at Silver Stream. 
(The remainder of this quarter section, NE 
22-47-14-W2, is still owned by Irwin Lloyd.) 

It proved an excellent opportunity for Mur- 
ray’s children to renew acquaintances with their 
remaining uncle and a host of cousins and former 
friends of their parents. 

(On Sept. 22, 1985 a service was held in the 
cemetery grounds. Family and friends attended. 
Present were at least four of Murray's former 
classmates and his very first girlfriend. 

‘Who better to conduct such a service than 
nephew, Gail Lloyd? As the comforting words of 
John 14 and the old familiar hymns sounded as so 
often over the hallowed spot, it seems likely that 
many people had many thoughts. The group left 
the cemetery for a time of fellowship at Gay and 
Wanda Gaertners. 














LYLE CLINTON LLOYD 

Iwas born June 1, 1928, the second son of 
Murray W. Lloyd and Vera (Witser) Lloyd, in a 
converted grain storage building about two miles 
from Armley. I was followed in order by sisters; 
Julia, Aug. 1, 1929, Ethel, Feb. 4, 1931 and 
Blanche, Sept. 3, 1932. I went to first and second 
grades at the Armley School. It was a one room 
school, woodstove and held grades I to VIII. 
What I remember most about going to school 
with older neighbor kids in winter was the horse- 
drawn van with a heater inside. The weather was 
much below zero. My ears froze once when I 
didn’t wear my hat. Aiso I remember a bucket of 
water for drinking at school from which we'd use 
a dipper to fill our own cups. Most kids just 
drank from the dipper. 

My parents built a new home in 1934, which 
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burned up in 1936. My parents sold the home- 
stead land to a neighbor, Bill Boxall, and moved 
to the United States. T grew up and still live in 
‘Washington State. Iam now a retired contractor. 
My wife, Jean, and I have raised five children: 

Linda age 39 is married and has three children 
and lives in Seattle, 

Michelle age 33 is married and has one child 
and lives in Spokane. 

David age 29 is married and has one child and 
lives in Alaska 

‘Kenneth age 24 is married and lives in Seattle. 

Paula age 22 is married and also lives in 
Seattle. 

Linda, Michelle and Paula are teachers, 
David is a fisherman and Kenneth is a computer 
scientist and mathematician. 


IRWIN AND PHYLLIS LLOYD 
by Phyllis Lloyd 

Irwin was three years old when his parents, 
Ed and Laura came to Saskatchewan from 
Ontario, in 1911. I was nine when we moved here 
from Regina in 1926 with parents, Rod and Laura 
McRae. Irwin was a home boy and worked on the 
farm in the summer. In the winter he hauled 
lumber and tamarack posts from George Pater- 
son’s mill, about 25 miles in very cold weather 
Most of the time they walked behind to keep 
from freezing. He also helped cut and store ice 
for the summer and cut wood for fuel. Irwin is 





Back row L to R Bradley, Mar| Loyd, Gay Gaertner, Adine 
aya, Wanda Gaertner, Wayne, Brian Lioyd, Delores Lloyd, 
Fickle, Pattie Gaeriner. Seated: Anita, Phyli, win, Tracy 
Loyd 








known for his sense of humor and quick wit, and 
is never stuck for an answer. 

For entertainment we went to dances on Fri- 
day nights at Waterfield School. Silver Stream 
and New Osgoode halll. In the summers we played 
softball in the evening. The only big events were 
the Christmas Concert and the fair. 

In 1936 we were married at my home and lived 
on the NE 14-22-47-W2. The Silver Stream 
Cemetery is on this quarter and the land of two 
acres was given for that purpose by Irwin’s dad. 
Inwin’s Grandpa Schiltroth was the first person 
buried there. Irwin’s mother and father, two 
sisters, Myrna and Laurine and brothers, Murray 
and Aubrey are at rest there and our own baby 
boy. 

We were blessed with two other sons, Wayne 
and Brian and a daughter, Wanda Laura who 
was named “Laura” after both Irwins and my 
mother. (See Gaertner history) 

In 1943, we moved down to the home place to 
be with Irwin’s mother, father and Laurine. We 
enjoyed being there and had good times together. 
Laurine was a real companion to us and the 
children, The river gave Wayne, Wanda and 
Brian hours of skating and swimming 

Much of my own time I have spent curling in 
which I have entered many local and provincial 
competitons. In 1980 I competed in the Sas 
katchewan Senior Ladies Provincial Playoff. I 
also enjoy bowling and in later years playing golf. 
The years have passed so quickly and we are now 
retired in Tisdale. We have been in MacKay 
‘Tower for eight years this fall of 1985 








WAYNE IRWIN LLOYD 
by Marjory Lloyd 

Wayne was born May 2, 1938 at Armley. He 
grew up on the farm going to Silver Stream 
School and later to Tisdale. He enjoyed swim- 
ming, skating on the river, rafting, playing ball, 
riding horseback, and curling. Wayne is fasci- 
nated by water, as there was always so much in 
the spring and still loves it. 

Wayne moved to Tisdale in 1960 and started 
work at the Co-op Grocery Store, later transfer- 
ring to the Petroleum Dept., where he still works. 

‘On June 30, 1964 he married Marjory 
Weisgerber. Marj was born at LeRoy, Sask. on 
Sept. 23, 1937. She worked for Macleods up to 
1968. 

Their first daughter Adine was born Jan. 16, 
1968. Adine attended Tisdale High School and 
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graduated June, 1986. Anita was born Oct. 29, 
1971, She attends high school. 
We reside at ill5 95th St. 





E., Tisdale, Sask. 


BRIAN RODRICK LLOYD 
submitted by Doloros Lloyd 

Brian was born in Tisdale, July 18, 1944, the 
youngest son of Irwin and Phyllis Lloyd. He was 
raised and educated at Silver Stream, taking his 
high school in Tisdale. In 1965 Brian went to 
Arborfield as petroleum truck driver for the Co 
‘op. On June 30, 1967 he married Doloros Fer- 
guson of Tisdale, formerly from Prince Albert. 
‘They lived in Arborfield, where Brian advanced 
to branch manager of the Co-op. On June 4, 1970 
our son, Bradley Lyle, was born. In November of 
1970 they moved to Macrorie, Sask. where Brian 
‘was general manager of their Co-op. While living 
in Macrorie, out daughter, Tracy Bertha, was 
born on Feb. Il, 1973. In July of 1973 they were on 
the move again. This time further yet from home 
to Rimbey, Alta. Brian was general manager at 
this Co-op as well. Then north to Peace River, 
Alta. to open a new Co-op in September, 1976. It 
was a great challenge and experience. Finally in 
December of 1978, Brian and his family made 
their way back closer to home. We now live in 
Prince Albert, Sask., where Brian is employed by 
the government of Saskatchewan as a Co-oper- 
ative Management Advisor, developing and 
advising existing co-operatives in that area. 


AUBREY AND JULIE LLOYD 
by Julie Lloyd 

‘Aubrey Lloyd was born May 13, 1912 at Silver 
Stream. His parents, Mr. and Mrs. Ed Lloyd, 
had moved from Ontario the year before. 

Aubrey took his schooling at Silver Stream 
‘School. He had many fond memories of his boy- 
hood pals, to name a few, Billy Richmond, Tony 
Marshall, Howard and Leonard Eade and Gor- 
don Pearse 

He enjoyed sports such as skating and swim 
ming, as he lived on the banks of the Leather 
River. He loved playing ball and in later years 
curling. His special love in boyhood was riding 
his thoroughbred horse, Tom, which his father 
brought from Ontario. On one occasion it has 
been told that Aubrey rode his horse into the old 
Silver Stream School. 

When he finished school, he worked in the 
Bank of Nova Scotia, first in Tisdale, where he 
appreciated the help he received from Tommy 











‘Aubrey and Julie Lioyd on their wedding day. 





Seckins. Later he was transferred to Crystal 
Springs, Sask. and then to Sonningdale, Sask 

‘The salary paid to bank employees was hardly 
enough to maintain a decent standard of living 
and dress as the bank required. So he resigned 
and bought second-hand truck, on time, froma 
kindly garage man, Ed Groat of Tisdale. 

He first hauled gravel for building highways 
and grain from the threshing machine to the 
elevators for local farmers. On one particular 
gravel haul south of Star City, Aubrey was driv- 
ing his gravel truck back to the pit to get another 
load. He noticed that another trucker had had 
trouble and dumped his load of gravel on the side 
of the road. Rather than drive back to the pit, 
Aubrey stopped and shovelled the load on by 
hand just to save a bit of time. 

Grain hauling was hard work for every bushel 
was shovelled by hand and he worked as long as. 
the elevator stayed open, sometimes until mid- 
night. Mr. Roy Duff of Leacross was one who 
kept his elevator open to accommodate the farm~ 
ers in harvest season. 

In 1935 an oil refinery was built at Melfort. 
‘Aubrey now owned a newer truck and began 
hauling oil to various farmers from Tisdale to 
Aylsham. 

In 1937 he married Julie Grimes of Prince 
Albert, a teacher at Forester School. 

Julie was born at Hanley, Sask. where she 
received her education, with the exception of 








grade XI at Nutana Collegiate and one year at 
‘Normal School, both in Saskatoon. 

She taught school at Hanley until her parents 
moved to Prince Albert in the “Dirty Thirties” 
The drought and the wind on the prairies were 
hard to take. Each morning, when she came to 
teach, the desks and in fact all the room was 
covered with a layer of dust. It seemed to be thick 
in the air and seeped in all corners and cracks. 
Farm produce, grain and livestock had very little 
value. The farmers were very hard hit. Her board 
and room was paid for, $20.00 per month, by her 
Iandlord getting his taxes paid. The municipality 
had very little cash money. 

Julie then taught Red Wing School at Prince 
Albert, later Forester School at Tisdale. 

After marriage she taught at Silver Stream six 
different times and one year at high school in 
Carlea Bible School. 

They built a service station at Armley corner 
on Highway 35. He continued to deliver oil for 
the Melfort Refinery until it closed. He then 
became affiliated with the B.A. Oil Co. and agent 
for Case machinery. 

‘The years spent at Armley are a happy mem- 
ory. The friendly neighbors and friendships car- 
ried on through the years. 

Two children were born during this time, 
Gary and Michael Gale. Gary now lives in Prince 
Albert with his wife, Henriette and their two 
children, Ed (named for his great grandfather) 
and Daniel, 

Gale lives in Silver Stream on the original 
farm of his grandfather, Ed Lloyd. 

In 1942 the family were unfortunate to lose 
their home and Armley Service Station by fire. 
‘After much deliberation they decided to buy a 
quarter of land NW 2-47-14 W2 from ‘Huck’ 
Marshall and so began farming. 

‘A few years later in the winter time Aubrey 
had a very serious appendix attack. He spent a 
long period of time in the Tisdale hospital. This 
was when he started to have circulation problems 
in his legs. Towards spring when he was dis 
charged from the hospital the roads were blocked 
with snow, so Don Lamb of Tisdale flew Aubrey 
home in his small plane, landing on skis near the 
house. This was a happy day for Julie and the 
boy 











‘Aubrey helped start the Silver Stream- 
ross Grain Club in 1953. He was the club leader. 
There were 17 boys in the club at that time. One 
summer he took a group of Grain Club boys on a 
fishing trip. He loaded the boys and their gear in 





the box of his grain truck and headed for the 
lake. The trip was very successful and enjoyed by 
all. 

‘The N.D.P. Government decided to help 
farmers put water and sewer into their homes by 
giving a grant to help pay for the work. Aubrey 
bought excavating machinery and was able to get 
contracts for five municipalities from Prince 
Albert to Arborfield. He made many lasting 
friendships as he went from farm to farm install- 
ing water and sewer systems. 

He and his wife spent most of their winters in 
Apache Junction, Arizona after 1960, due to his 
circulatory problems. He enjoyed the lovely sun- 
shine and warm weather, while playing shuf- 
fleboard and golfing 

‘Aubrey passed away on Nov. 8, 1984 in Mesa, 
Arizona, after a sudden heart attack. He was 
buried in the Silver Stream Cemetery. His life was 
characterized by his love for the things of God. 
When he was 14 years old he read through the 
Bible, from Genesis to Revelation. He also 
helped and supported the Nipawin Bible Institute 
over the years. He also spent a lot of time and 
effort encouraging and helping his sons get 
started in their farming enterprises. He always 
showed a great interest in his grandchildren, 
helping them buy their first car and other toys 

One of Julie’s greatest pleasures is visiting 
with her former students and their parents. 

She spends her summers in Tisdale where she 
plays golf, grows flowers and enjoys old and new 
friends. Her winters are spent in Apache Junc- 
tion, Arizona. Here whe enjoys swimming, shuf- 
fleboard, golf, arts and crafts and takes part in 
the many events in Sun Valley Park for winter 
visitors. 


GARY AND HENRIETTE LLOYD 
FAMILY 

I, Gary Aubrey, oldest son of Aubrey and 
Julie Lloyd, was born Sept. 16, 1937. 

‘My first recollection of life was the day I was 
born in what is called the southwest bedroom in 
the house where my brother, Gale, now lives. 
This house was originally built in 1919 from a 
house package supplied “‘in and from’? Eatons 
catalogue by our grandfather, Edward Lloyd. 

Growing up in the early years were times of 
joy and sadness, but for the most part I 
remember only the joyful times. 

These were times when I was able to sit on my 
Grandfather Lloyd’s, lap and hold the reins of 
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the team of horses as we went from his farm to 
our home at the service station at Armley. I 
believe I was only three years old at that time. 

Then of course there was the running down 
the path to the barn at Armley and tripping over a 
root, losing a toe nail and skinning my knees. I 
remember the time when Mom and Dad were 
taking us on a trip to Prince Albert, Gale and I 
were dressed in nice clean clothes ready to leave 
when we took off to the garage and played in the 
used oil. I don’t quite recall what happened but 
ask Gale as he was probably the instigator. This 
part of my early years at Armley came to a halt 
with the fire that destroyed the service station in 
February of 1942. 

From there a trip was made to Watino in the 
Peace River country. My parents were looking 
for farmland as that area was just opening up for 
settlers, But we returned to Silver Stream where 
my parents bought the quarter section, NW 
2-47-14-W2, known as the Huck Marshall farm. 

This new stage of my life is where I started 
school. As my mother was a teacher she taught 
my brother and I our ABC’s from a very early 
age. Therefore, I started school in grade Il; of 
this I have little recollection 

Twas a person who was very fond of animals, 
especially horses. The first horse I had was an old 
bay mare called Topsy which I begged from my 
cousin, Calvin Reid. One day he came through 
our yard with about 15 horses tied head to tail. 1 














begged and begged until he told me to take the 
last one which of course was the oldest. But I 
loved that old horse just the same. 

Barry Reid, my cousin, rode Tom which was 
the next one on the line and that summer we 
enjoyed many a day with our ponies riding across 
the fields. 

Later that fall my Dad bought me my own 
pony. This was a black mare, about 18 years old, 
from the Blackalls who lived north of the old 
Paterson place, about four miles east of our 
farm. I sure was a proud boy that day as I rode 
my very own pony home. This pony I called 
Topsy too. 

The ironic part is that this pony has spent 
most of its life going to Silver Stream School, 
first taking my aunt, Phyllis Lloyd, when it was a 
colt. 

The days travelled on and so did we. That 
black mare and I won five or six first prizes as 
best girl or boy rider at the Silver Stream Fair. 1 
remember the time when the judge had me switch 
horses with another rider for first prize and so 
being a gentleman, I gave Topsy to the other rider 
so she could go first. Well that old black mare 
took the bit and headed straight for the barn and 
wouldn’t leave. Boy was I glad. Of course I had 
to get that stubborn pony but it also gave me first 
prize. I still have the bridle that Calvin made for 
that pony which cost me $5.20 which I saved and 
payed for in dimes. I could write pages of the 
exploits we kids had at that time with our horses, 
the ball games, swimming in the river, hunting, 
skiing and sliding down the river hill just east of 
the school at noon hour and recesses. 

When I was seven or eight my father suffered 
from a ruptured appendix at which time we 
nearly lost him, Because of this the circulation in 
his legs was impaired, My mother went back 
teaching school at Leacross as we needed an 
income like everyone else. Meanwhile my 
father’s legs were getting worse. It was decided by 
the doctors that he should go to Winnipeg for an 
operation to restore the circulation to his legs. 
This was a big decision in our lives as Dad had a 
50-50 chance for a successful operation. I still 
remember crying the tears of joy and hugging my 
Dad when he walked off that train on his return 
home. “The operation had been a success and my 
father was walking.” To this day I thank God for 
giving me a father that could walk. 

‘After this we lived a few years at the teach 
erage at Silver Stream until our move to Tisdale 
in 1950-S1. There I completed my grade 1X. From 











there I spent two years at Carlea Bible Institute 
and then completed my high school in Tisdale. 

‘After completing my high school I worked 
with my father and brother on the farm and in the 
construction for the installation of water and 
sewage on the many farms in northeastern Sask. 
This was due to the insight of my Dad who had 
purchased the second hydraulic operated back~ 
hoe in Sask. This machine could dig I! feet deep 
and was mounted on a 2N Ford tractor. How 
times have changed since 1954. 

On Aug. 17, 1964 I married Henriette Raby. 
We have two sons, Edward Gary, born Aug. 30, 
1967 and Daniel Henry, born Aug. 10, 1977. 
Henriette and 1 made our home on a farm neat 
Zenon Park which we had purchased. Our two 
boys were born while we were there. 

I continued to operate my trenching and 
excavation company until 1970 when we sold the 
equipment and continued to build our farm. 

Tn 1981 we rented the farm and moved to 
Porcupine Plain where I managed Plains Alfalfa 
Ltd., a dehy plant. The plant was closed the next 
year forcing another move. 

We then moved to Prince Albert where I was, 
employed with Sask. Housing Corp. for three 
years after which I resigned and am now self- 
employed. My wife, Henriette, continues to 
teach part-time at River Academy which is a 
talented, private school for girs. 

‘We sold our farm at Zenon Park in the spring, 
of 1986, We will continue to live in Prince Albert. 
Edward, our oldest son, is now finished high 
school and is continuing his education as an 
Emergency Medical Technician. Daniel, our 
youngest, is in grade III and will continue to keep 
us young. 

May God bless all of you who had the priv 
ilege to enjoy the good times we had at the Silver 
Stream School and its district. 





GALE AND FRAN LLOYD FAMILY 
submitted by Gale and Fran 

I was born April 2, 1939 to Aubrey and Julie 
Lloyd at our home, which was built adjacent to 
the service station my Dad operated on #35 High- 
way at Armley. 

‘Three years later in 1942 this service station 
burned to the ground. I remember the fire burn- 
ing around the chimney and my mother breaking 
the bedroom window with a hair brush so we 
could get outside. My Dad was away at the time. 
In 1942 my Dad moved to a farm in the Silver 














LLto R: Ken Smith holding Michelle, Gale, Curtis and Colin 
Loyd. Seated: Kory Lloyd, Brenda (Lloyd) Smith, Aaron 
‘Smit, Fran, Sharon (Zazula) and Laurell (Fe) Lloyd, 








Stream district that he purchased from Huck 
Marshall. I started school at Silver Stream in 
1945. My first teacher, Miss Craven (Mrs. Earl 
Righi), put me into grade II as my mother had 
taught me grade I at home. I remember travelling 
to and from school, my brother, Gary, and I had 
only one bicycle. The days that my brother rode 
the bike I had to ride a horse. I always detested 
those days as horses and myself never got along 
very well. I could fall off without even trying. In 
the winter Gary and I would use a horse and 
cutter to get to and from school. 

In the summer holidays I would attend a Bible 
camp at Two Rivers Bible Institute at Carlea. 
This was always a highlight for me. 

‘My grandmother, Mrs. Laura Lloyd was a 
grand Christian lady and a very special person to 
me. I can remember her taking me aside and 
reading her Bible to me and talking to me about 
the things of God. I believe this had a profound 
influence on my life in later years. I had no idea 
that years later I would raise my family in the 
same home that she raised her family. 

T took my public school education at Silver 
Stream, In the summer we played a lot of soft 
ball. For several years we had the best team 
around, winning the Ball Cup at the Fields Day at 
Ridgedale many times. In winter we would slide 
on the banks of the Leather River and skate on 
the river. I remember even making a curling rink 
on the river and we made our curling rocks out of 
blocks of wood. We had many interesting 
bonspiels on that river rink 

I took my grade X at Two Rivers Bible 
Institute, This was a very interesting year, living 
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in the guys dorm, and in the spring at flood time 
being cut off from the rest of the world. This was 
the year my Dad went to Winnipeg and brought 
home his first backhoe. I remember getting up 
early before classes and digging ditches with this 
backhoe for Ernie Weiss, a farmer who lived near 
by 

Also that spring the flood waters were very 
high around the Bible School. Some of the houses 
had water up to the windows. My Dad had an old 
boat with a five h.p. motor on it. My brother, 
Gary, drove the boat from the school to the road, 
hauling the necessities. One real dark night Mrs. 
Lindsay, one of the faculty wives, took very ill. 
She was laid on stretchers and put into that old 
boat. Gary was chosen to drive the boat across 
the flooding Carrot River about one quarter of a 
mile to the road where the ambulance from 
Nipawin was waiting. He made the trip success 
fully that cold, dark night with only a flashlight 
to show the way. 

Lattended Tisdale Unit Composite School for 
my grade XI and XII. [really enjoyed participat- 
ing in the sports programme in that school, being 
‘on the baseball team and the football team. In 
grade XII I was chosen to curl on the NESSAC 
Boys’ Curling Team. I graduated in June of 1956 
with the first class in T.U.C.S. Exactly 25 years 
later our oldest son, Colin, graduated from the 
same school. 

Lremember one day while attending T.U.C.S. 
my Dad asked Gary and I to take our three ton to 
school and then at noon go to the gravel pit, get a 
load of gravel and then bring it home after 
school. Everything went well except it had rained 
a lot that day on the road from the highway to 
our farm. After school we left for home with the 
load of gravel. The Ganton girls, Vera and 
Peggy, were riding with us as the school bus 
didn’t leave the highway in those days. Things 
were going along okay. Gary was driving, he was 
16 years old then. As we turned off the highway 
and headed toward home we noticed it had rained 
a lot and the road was slippery. (No gravel in 
those days.) 

We only went about one half mile when all of 
a sudden the truck started sliding toward the 
ditch. We ended up in a cattail slough with the 
truck on its side, the gravel in the slough and the 
four of us under the steering wheel. I was on the 
top of the heap so I reached up and opened the 
door, we all crawled out unhurt. The truck was 
pulled out the next day, all that was hurt was the 
rearview mirror. 




















For the next few years I worked with my 
father on the farm and also operating a backhoe, 
digging in sewer and water lines for many differ 
ent farmers in the area. In the winter months I 
would go to northern Alberta and British 
Columbia and work in the oil patch. I remember 
coming home from Alberta one spring driving a 
1954 white Cadillac I had purchased in Calgary. 
‘That was a great car. A police officer stopped me 
once (a routine check) and asked me how I liked 
the car. I said it goes real good, and he said “I'll 
bet it does” and he followed me for 20 miles. 

My first job after leaving school was with a 
Calgary firm, Highland Explorations. They flew 
me to Ft. Nelson, B.C. to work in the oil patch. I 
was assigned to the survey crew, a great experi- 
ence for a 17-year-old farm boy. 

‘The next winter I worked out of Ft. St. John, 
B.C. The outfit I worked for did geophysical 
surveys on oil and gas wells in northern B.C. and 
Alberta. 

The winter of 1958 I worked on the South 
Saskatchewan Dam project at Outlook. On 
weekends I lived in Saskatoon with two old 
school buddies, Blaine Breadner and Bill Reed. 

The winter of 1959 I worked in the tar sands 
near Ft. McMurray, Alta. This was exploration 
work, testing the depth of the tar sands in the 
area. 

Then in 1961 the right girl came into my life 
and after a long courtship we were married on 
July 28, 1962 at the United Church in Tisdale. 

I, Frances (Maksymiec) Lloyd was born Oct. 
28, 1939 to Mike and Mary Matsymiec of Ridge- 
dale. I grew up on a farm seven miles northwest 
of Ridgedale along with three sisters and two 
brothers. 

I took my education at Riverstone School, 
one year at Henderson School and then gradu- 
ated from high school in Ridgedale. I can 
remember going to school by horse and buggy. If 
it was raining we'd cover up with a blanket and 
not look out until we got there. In winter we 
would travel in a caboose equipped with a wood 
heater. A mixture of coal oil and ashes was used 
for starting our fire. It would just start to warm 
up as we reached home. The roads would drift in 
so we would travel across the fields to school as 
there was less snow on the fields than on the 
roads. On several occasions the caboose would 
tip going over the big drifts. It certainly was an 
experience I'll never forget. The horses would 
always stop when this happened. They knew the 
road and every turn so well. On many occasions 














when the weather was nice in the spring and fall 
we would walk to and from school. There were 
no buses then. Field Days were always a highlight 
and I have several crests and medals for my 
achievements in track and field. 

‘After high school I worked in the bank for a 
few months, then I started with Government 
‘Telephones in Rosetown, Sask. The pay was 
good and that fall I transferred to Tisdale. Here I 
met the man of my dreams and next summer we 
hope to celebrate our 25th Wedding Anniversary. 
If I had it to do over 1 wouldn’t do anything 
different except maybe have a few more off- 
spring. 

Colin and Brenda are the same age for three 
weeks and Curtis was close behind. The year 
Curtis was born I didn’t get to Tisdale that sum- 
mer. We bought our groceries at Hutchinson's 
Store at Leactoss and our doctor was at Zenon 
Park. I would put a knitted bonnet on the babies 
at night as the house was cold in the winter. We 
later had it insulated and a furnace replaced the 
oil heater. For the first while I did our washing at 
Gale’s mother’s until I got a washer of my own. 
At one time Gale’s mother let me put her new 
washer in my house after we got the running 
water. 

‘As Colin, Brenda and Curtis grew we built a 
fence to keep them in sight. That didn’t last long, 
between the dog digging a hole underneath the 
fence, the children were soon going under and 
over the fence. When Kory arrived the older 
children helped a lot taking care of him. 

The children enjoyed their grandparents close 
by, dropping in at anytime. Grandma loved to 
teach them or just read a story and there always 
‘was a treat, Grandpa was great with the jokes or 
playing games or just to wrestle with. 

I thank God for everything I have expecially 
for my husband and four healthy children. We've 
had many happy times with our family; camping, 
boating, skiing, playing ball, skating and on 
occasion when we had our little rink we played 
hockey. 

‘At present I am employed at the Zellers store 
in Tisdale. I enjoy my job there working in the 
fabric dept. 

‘Our first son, Colin Michael, was born March 
19, 1963. He was a premature baby and only 
weighed three pounds four ounces at birth. He 
lay in an incubator in Tisdale hospital for five 
weeks before we could bring him home. He 
weighed five and one half pounds when we 
brought him from the hospital. He was quite a 








sickly baby. Someone told us we should put him 
‘on goats milk. We tried this and the little fella did 
real well, in fact he gained a pound a week for 14 
weeks. Today he is six feet tall and healthy and 
strong. Colin took all of his schooling at Tisdale 
schools. 

Colin took part in track and field in high 
school and was also on the volleyball and basket- 
ball teams. Colin also pitched baseball up 
through the Tisdale Minor Ball Leagues. 

He graduated from T.U.C.S. in 1981. That 
next fall he enrolled at the Nipawin Bible 
Institute and studied there for three years. He 
graduated in 1984 with a diploma in Biblical 
Studies. During those years Colin would come 
home and help his Dad and Mom put the crop in 
and then work for Parkland Dehy operating a 
forage harvester for the summer. Then on July 
28, 1984 Colin married Laurell Fehr at Big River, 
Sask. Laurell grew up on a farm in the Debden 
area. She also attended Bible School at N.B.I. 
where she met Colin. 

In the fall of 1984 Colin attended the Univer- 
sity of Saskatchewan in Saskatoon studying in 
the school of physical education. While Colin 
was at university, Laurell completed a Medical 
Secretarial Course in Saskatoon. 

At this time Colin and Laurell are living at 
Briercrest Bible College at Caronport, Sask. 
where Laurell is studying in the Bible School and 
Colin is studying toward getting a degree in 
Bachelor of Religious Education. 

His great grandmother, Laura Lloyd, always 
wanted a preacher in the family. Colin may be 
her dream come true. 

Our only daughter (so far), Brenda Ann, was 
born Feb. 25, 1964 at Zenon Park Hospital. 

As a little girl she didn’t have any sisters to 
play with so she would dress up her brothers in 
old dresses and high heels. 

Brenda attended Tisdale schools for her pub- 
fic and high school education. She excelled at 
team sports and track and field. In grade VIII 
and grade IX she won the Athletic Award for 
track and field presented by the Canadian 
Legion. In grade X, XI, and XII she won 
NESSAC Athletic Award for track and field. 

She graduated from T.U.C.S. in 1982. After 
high school she took one year of nurse’s training 
in Regina and then on May 21, 1983 she married 
Ken Smith of Tisdale. Ken is employed with the 
Dept. of Highways. They reside in Tisdale. They 
have two children, Aron James, born Nov. 27, 
1983 and Michelle Gayle, born April 15, 1985. 
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In the fall of 1963 I, Gale, took a job working 
in a sawmill east of Arborfield. The mill was 
operated by Sandy Stevenson. We built a two- 
room shack near the mill site and moved in an old 
cook stove. I drove a log truck that winter, skid~ 
ding logs from the bush to the mill site. I was paid 
$1.10 per hr. 

Our second son, Curtis Aubrey, was born 
Feb. 28, 1965 at Zenon Park. Curtis is the hunter 
in our family, He likes to hunt big game and has 
provided the family with some bear skin rugs. His 
hunting with the bow and arrow hasn’t proved to 
be successful yet. 

Curtis took his public and high school at 
Tisdale. He enjoyed participating in track and 
field and team sports. In grade IX he won the 
Unit Track and Field Award and also the 
Kinsmen Athletic Award. In grade X he won the 
Proficiency Award for geography. 

He graduated from T.U.C.S. in June, 1983. 
In the fall of 1983 he studied at N.B.I. The next 
year he enrolled at Kelsey Institute where he 
studied Water Sciences. 

In January of 1986 he went back to N.B.I. for 
more studies. There he met his wife to be and on 
Nov. 8, 1986 Curtis married Sharon Zazula of 
Rose Valley, Sask. at the Christian Fellowship 
Church in Tisdale. Curtis purchased the Tom 
Jackson farm and is presently farming with his 
Dad 

Our third son, Kory Christopher, was born 
Jan. 18, 1969 at Arborfield. He was the New 
Year’s Baby that year. 

Kory loves to play sports. He started pitching 
baseball when he was a small boy. He also has 
enjoyed playing hockey with the Minor Hockey 
Assoc. in Tisdale. 

Kory has taken all his schooling at Tisdale 
and hopes to graduate from T.U.C.S. in June, 
1987. He is not sure what he will be doing after 
high school. He likes to help his Dad on the farm, 
driving tractors and combines and picking roots. 

For the past five years Kory has been mowing 
srass at the Silver Stream Cemetery. 

When Frances and I were married in 1962 we 
moved into the old Lloyd home that was built 
around 1920 by Edward Lloyd, my grandfather. 
‘This house was purchased from Eatons and was 
constructed primarily of fir lumber. In 1975 we 
remodeled this home, adding on three rooms and 
a garage. We also put a new basement under the 
house, this was a real challenge. This grand old 
home has six bedrooms and a bathroom upstairs. 

‘Things were quite lively around our home in 














the early years of our marriage. We had three 
babies and the oldest one wasn’t two years old 
yet. Fran thinks that must be a record, Iwas away 
from home a lot in those first years, with our 
backhoe business. So Fran had to stay alone with 
the children in the big house. She told us she 
would hear noises at night coming from the attic. 
It sounded like something hopping around on the 
attic floor. We told her it was just her imagina- 
tion working overtime. Later that year we cap- 
tured a flying squirrel in a bedroom upstairs. 
‘Consequently the noises stopped. 

On one occasion when Fran was home alone 
the children, a school teacher from Tisdale, 
‘Terry Finnimore was driving by when he noticed 
a bobcat on the front lawn near the house. He 
was concerned because it was getting dark and he 
knew that we had small children. So he stopped 
in and came to the house. He knocked on the 
door and asked Frances if the kids were outside. 
She said that the kids were in the barn and that 
the nanny was tied up at the power pole. We still 
laugh about this because Frances misunderstood 
the terminology (kids). She thought he was talk~ 
if about the goats we had at that time when his 
concern was our children. 

In 1967 we started farming on our own 
although we still worked together with my father. 
We obtained the Albert Randall place that my 
father had purchased from Bill Ganton. We also 
purchased the George Worman land. This half 
section had about 20 willow sloughs on it. For the 
next few years, Frances and I spent many hot 
summer days picking roots on this land. 

That fall we purchased a new 4 WD Versatile 
tractor, one of the first 4 WD tractors in the area. 
Later we purchased the Bill Jackson and Tony 
Marshall land. 

My wife, Frances, has been a tremendous 
help to me on the farm over the years. In the 
spring she operates the 4 WD tractor applying the 
chemical and preparing the seedbed. In the fall 
she takes her turn operating the swather, com- 
bine and the grain truck. 

‘The winter of 1967 I rigged a winch and an 
arch on the Versatile tractor and skidded out 
timber in the bush near Squaw Rapids. This 
helped make the payments, as the farm economy 
was at a real low in those years. In the winter of 
1968 I hauled our grain dryer around the country 
custom drying grain for farmers. There was a lot 
of damp grain in the country that year. Also that 
winter I started taking flying lessons at Nipawin 
airport. I finished my training the next summer 























and got my Private Pilot License in late August. 
1n1974 we purchased a small plane from aman at 
Melfort. We still have this plane and enjoy flying 
around the country on summer evenings. This 
past summer, 1986, we made four trips to drop 
peanuts on the campers at Torch Trail Bible 
‘Camp at Choiceland. 

Thave been very fortunate not to have had 
any major mishaps with my flying over the years 
One time when Curtis was five years old, he and 1 
were up flying one day and as we were making 
our final approach to land on the air strip at the 
farm, I realized I was a little short so I opened the 
throtile to get over the trees. At that moment the 
throttle linkage came apart and the engine stuck 
wide open. So we aborted the landing and went 
back up into the sky to figure out what we could 
do to get this craft back on the ground. I remem- 
bered that over at my brother, Gary’s, farm at 
Zenon Park (10 miles east) was a mile of wheat 
stubble that had just been combined. A good 
place to land a plane. So we flew over to Gary's 
farm with the engine wide open and as we 
approached his farm I just shut the ignition off 
and landed in the big field with the engine shut 
down. After we landed we realized that Gary was 
not at home and no one saw us land. There we sat 
wondering what we should do. I thought to 
myself that if we could land this easy here we 
should be able to land this plane on the strip back 
at the home farm. The strip at the home farm is 
quite short (less than 2000 feet) with trees at one 
end and a power line at the other. 

This aircraft wasn’t equipped with a starter, 
one had to get out and hand flip the propeller to 
start the engine. I knew that because the throttle 
linkage was broken the moment the engine 
started it would open up and the plane would 
start rolling, 

So before I attempted to start the engine I told 
Curtis (five years old) who was sitting in the 
passenger seat that if I didn’t make it back into 
the pilot’s seat after I flipped the prop and started 
the engine he was to turn the ignition switch off. 
He said “O.K. Dad I know what to do”, 

I gave the prop a flip and immediately the 
engine started and opened right up. The plane 
was rolling away when I ran around the strut of 
the wing and jumped into the pilot’s seat. Before 
wwe knew it we were back in the air again. We flew 
back to the home farm and as we approached the 
air strip I shut the ignition off and we made a safe 
landing with a dead propeller and I breathed a 
sigh of relief when it was all over. 








‘The winter of 1970 I worked for Nipawin Air 
Services doing maintenance work on airplanes in 
their shop at Nipawi 

In the fall of 1971 things were pretty slow 
around the farm, grain prices were very low at 
that time. Barley was around 50¢ a bushel. We 
tried raising a few hogs, but that didn’t pay very 
well 

My brother, Gary, who had also started 
farming a few years back came along one day and 
asked me if I would like to go to British Columbia 
to see if we could get a job for the winter. He read 
an article in a magazine about a new open pit coal 
mine in southern B.C. at Elkford. 

So we packed up the pickup and said goodbye 
to our wives and kids and took off for B.C. We 
arrived at Elkford a few days later. We both went 
to work the next day for the Fording Coal Co. 
and I got a job driving a 120 ton coal truck. It was 
‘a huge truck — 22 feet wide, 35 feet long and the 
tires were 10 feet high. It would haul over 80 tons 
of coal. The roads in the mountains were steep so 
the top speed for these trucks was 25 m.p.h. In 
the spring we gave our notice and returned back 
home to our families and our farms. 

‘After harvest in the fall of 1972 a friend of 
mine, Stan Wilkinson, and myself decided to go 
to the Arctic to work for the winter. We heard 
that the wages were real good up there and we 
needed the bucks. We were hired on a seismic 
outfit in Edmonton and then flew 1300 miles 
north to Inuvik on the MacKenzie River Delta. 
We worked for this oil exploration outfit out on 
the tundra about 50 miles east of Inuvik. At that 
time of the year there were days that the sun never 
came up. Only a bit of twilight in the middle of 
the day, otherwise it was dark. The reindeer were 
quite plentiful in that area and also there were a 
few pingos. (A pingo is a huge mountain of ice 
that swells up on the tundra in the winter.) 

‘At Christmas a Twin Otter landed on a lake 
near our camp in the dark and it was snowing. I 
was among 14 men who boarded that plane that 
flew us to Inuvik to make connections with a 
Pacific Western jet that took us to Edmonton. It 
was nice to get home for Christmas with the 
family. 

After Christmas I went back to the Arctic. 1 
was able to land a better job this time, working 
for Nabors Drilling on an oil rig, drilling for oil. 
It was long hard work (12 hour shifts) but the pay 
was good and so was the food. On this job we 
worked three weeks then the company would fly 
us home for a week. 
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‘The weather in the Arctic got very cold at 
times. I can remember it getting so cold with a 
wind blowing that it was difficult to get your 
breath. 

‘The next winter I went back to the Arctic. I 
got a job with Imperial Oil driving a gravel truck 
before Christmas. We hauled gravel about 60 
miles through the MacKenzie Delta out to the 
‘Arctic Ocean. (Beaufort Sea) The gravel was used 
to make small islands in the ocean to set a drilling 
rig on the next summer. On occasion I would stop 
my truck on the ice road and give a can of pop or 
acandy bar to an Eskimo who was trapping in the 
area. 

That same winter after Christmas I was 
offered the job of hauling water to all the Impe- 
rial Oil camps on the MacKenzie Delta. The 
water truck was a new tandem Kenworth with a 
5000 gallon tank. It was a good job but it was 
always good to come back home. 

In 1976 Frances and I joined Gideon Interna~ 
tional. This organization is an association of 
Christian business and professional men and 
women who place Bibles in hotels, motels, hospi- 
tals, schools and other places. 

‘We have enjoyed working with other Gideons 
in the Melfort, Tisdale and Nipawin area over the 
years. At present I am president of the Melfort- 
Tisdale Camp and Fran is the president of the 
Gideon Ladies Auxiliary. We also enjoy going to 
speak in different churches in the area to promote 
the Gideon work. 

‘At present I am serving on the alumni execu- 
tive of the Nipawin Bible Institute. 

1 also served on the Tisdale Local School 
Board for five years. While on the board I served 
as chairman for two years. 

Frances and I have been directors of the Con- 
naught Fair for several years and Fran is a mem- 
ber of the local Ladies’ Club. 

For several years now we have been having a 
Bible study in our home during the winter 
months. We have enjoyed studying God’s Word 
with friends and neighbors from the area. 

In closing I would like to say how fortunate 
we have been to live in this part of the country, to 
enjoy a good measure of peace and prosperity. 
The district of Silver Stream has been very good 
to us, to have so many good neighbors so close 
by 

I thank God for our family and the close 
fellowship that we enjoy. Above all | thank the 
Lord for his goodness to me and I give all glory to 
my Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 


























LAURINE GLADYS LLOYD 

Laurine was born Sept. 19, 1914, daughter of 
Ed and Laura Lloyd. 

Laurine lived all of her life in the Silver 





Stream District. She loved her family and 
friends, took part in, and enjoyed all the commu- 
nity events. She lived with her parents helping 
care for her home and helping others. Whenever 
any of the family needed help to catch up on 
some work or to stay with the children we imme- 
diately called Laurine who came so willingly and 
enjoyed being with all of us. 





Laurine Lloyd in 1940, 


Her nieces and nephews have fond memories 
of her. Myrna’s children had quite a distance to 
go to school and if the weather was bad, they 
sometimes stayed over at Grandpa's house which 
was a special event or sometimes would go for a 
hot dinner which Laurine had prepared especially 
for them. Aunty Laurine loved to swim and often 
swam with her nieces and nephews in the old 
swimming hole by the home place, no one could 
float on the water better than Laurine. 

For several years the teachers of Silver Stream 








School boarded at the Lloyd home. Laurine did 
her best to make them comfortable and feel at 
home. She also did the janitor work at the school 
for many years keeping the school spic and span. 
She would walk over in the morning carrying 
drinking water with her and light the fire, then 
back again after school to clean it and carry in the 
logs of wood for the fire next day. 

‘She enjoyed visiting her neighbors and was 
always happy to have people drop in for a visit 

As Ed and Laura grew older Laurine w 
always there to care for them. Everyone loved her 
and she loved all of us. 

Laurine passed away in January, 1959. 





MIKE LODA 
as told by a neighbor 

The Loda family lived on the SW 35-48-14~ 
W? in 1928. They were a Ukrainian family who 
spoke no English. Their son Peter went to Carlea 
school for a short while, 





NORRIS LOGAN HISTORY 
submitted by Ferne Jackson 

Norris grew up on a farm in the Central Butte 
area of Saskatchewan. During the First World 
War he enlisted in the Royal Canadian Army and 
was sent overseas. During his stay in London, at 
a Serviceman’s Canteen he met an English girl 
who he always called ““Kid’’. I never remember 
him calling her by any other name. Norris went 
on to Europe and on his way back at the end of 
the war he saw her again. He came home to 
Central Butte alone. However, Kid soon fol- 
lowed and they were married. 

During the 1920’s farming was very successful 
on the prairies, and prices were good but the 
1930’s ushered in a decade of low rainfall and 
howling winds. The Logans decided to move 
north. Their household effects, machinery and 
horses were loaded in a railway boxcar and sent 
to Armley Siding. They kept the land at Central 
Butte. They came first to the Wm. Manton farm, 
the SE 35-47-14-W?2 and were there a few years. 
This land was immediately west of our home 
quarter and we got to know them well. The 
Leather river divided their land in half, that part 
‘east of the river being left in pasture. The build~ 
ings were on the west side. To shorten the dis- 
tance between our two homes, we used a footpath 
through the woodland pasture, crossed a 
footbridge over the Leather and climbed the 
bank to Logan’s yard. They were wonderful 








neighbors. Mrs. Logan was a trim little lady who 
seemed never to have gotten over her life in the 
big city of London. She bobbed her hair, wore 
slim, beautiful, Mother of Pearl earrings that 
dangled a couple of inches from her ear lobes, 
and was probably the first lady I ever saw who 
smoked. Norris was a complete opposite. He 
wasn’t very tall with a somewhat round figure 
and he was always laughing. He was extremely 
light on his feet. He rode horseback a great deal, 
always bareback, and cut a rather comical figure. 
When amusing my brother Ian, he would make 
attempt after attempt to leap on the horse’s back. 

‘Then alll of a sudden he would bob up and tumble 
right over, landing on the ground on the far side. 

When he wanted to, he could be on that horse 
faster than it takes to tell. 

The Logans had no children which seemed a 
great pity to us since they were so kind. Kid 
lavished her affection on her dogs. They were a 
long haired breed whose hair covered even their 
eyes through which they peeked. They were 
named Vi and Tug. Now, Norris went along with 
this dog business very well but three were a bit 
much, One day when Kid was away, Howard 
Leister came by looking for a dog and Norris 
gave him Tug. Kid, upon returning, was devas~ 
tated and determined to get him back. She hired a 
car and driver, and with me along for proprieties 
sake, set off for the Florentine District. It took 
her some time but she caught up with Howard at 
Lit Bowerman’s. Tug was recovered and she 
returned triumphant and happy. Norris kept his 
feelings to himself and the dogs lived on in pam- 
pered comfort 

‘Towards the end of their stay they moved to 
the land formerly farmed by Wm. and Gertie 
Finney, the SW 25-47-14-W2. They weren’t 
there long. The drought was over, the second 
World War had begun, and the economy im- 
proved considerably. The Logans returned to 
Central Butte about 1940, took up farming where 
they had left off and went out of my life com- 
pletely. 

My brother Ian, however, kept in touch with 
them over the years calling to see them from time 
to time. They loved to talk of the years spent in 
the Waterfield District. The last time Ian saw 
them, Norris told him that he had more good 
friends in the seven or eight years spent at Water- 
field than at any other time or place. Tan’s last 
call found that both Norris and Kid had been laid 
to rest and the man to whom he was directed for 
particulars was away from home. 
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OLGA (ARNESON) LOREE 
submitted by Lorraine 

Olga Caroline Arneson was born Feb. 11, 1903 
in Roseau, Minnesota, USA, the third girl born 
to Kari and Ole Arneson, of Silver Stream. Soon 
they moved to Nokomis, Sask. where five more 
children were born. Later, another move to 
Tisdale, north of Nokomis, would become their 
home. 

Olga, a hard-working girl, went to work at 
Star City and Melfort. In 1927 she met Redverse 
Ewart Loree when she went to visit an aunt at 
Fannystelle, Man. They were married Jan. 4, 
1928 and on Feb. 21, 1929 a baby girl was born, 
much to the pride of both parents. She was 
named Lorraine Genevieve, and five years later 
Donald Gene was born on May 10, 1934. 

‘They left the farm, finally settling in Ontario, 
where Olga and Ewart remained until their death. 
Ewart passed away Jan. 4, 1969 and Olga April Il, 
1986. 

Olga will be remembered by her children, 
grandchildren and great-grandchildren as well as 
‘the many friends and friendships through the 
years. Olga will be sadly missed by all her family 
as she was always ready to help one and all 





BERTHA JANE (STANLEY) LORENZ 

Bertha Jane was born Jan. 10, 1895 in Parry 
Sound, Ont. She received part of her education in 
the USA. She became a school teacher and some 
of the schools she taught at were Silver Stream, 
Berlin and Pleasantdale. It was at Pleasantdale 
that she met Jake Lorenz. They were married 
July 24, 1918 in Regina, Sask. There were three 
children born to them: Lenard, Leona and Nor- 
man. 

Bertha Lorenz died Jan, 6, 1975 at Courtney, 
B.C. Jake had passed away a few years earlier 
The children are all married and live in British 
Columbia. 


FRANK LYONS 
submitted by Rose Lyons 
Frank was born at Carberry, Man. on March 
17, 1900 of Irish ancestry. I, Rose Stephenson, 
was born at Sidney, Man. on Aug. 13, 1904 of 
English ancestry. We were married Oct. 27, 1934. 
Our family members were: Freddie born 
November, 1935 and deceased August, 1937; Ste- 
phen was born in January, 1938 at Carberry; 
James was born in October, 1939 at Carberry; 
















































Douglas was born in September, 1940 at Carberry 
and Ronald was born in June 1947 at Nipawin. 

We lived in the Stinson District at Carberry 
where the boys went to school. We had just one 
quarter of land and no more close at hand to buy. 
In August, 1946, we had a fire caused by wind 
blowing the hydro line onto the telephone line. 
We lost the house and contents. 

Frank has a brother at Nipawin so he made a 
trip up there to look for more land. He did get 
one quarter at Pontrilas, the NE 28-48-14 W2, 
from a Mr. Jake Luttervelt. We left Carberry 
Oct. 18, 1946 after we had sold the farm. We had a 
flat car of machinery and a box car with a team of 
Belgium horses, a few cattle and some household 
goods. 

Itwas North Armley School the boys went to, 
Our post office was Pontrilas. The store keeper 
was Bob Johnston and the garage operated by 
MaCloud Brothers. Frank hauled the grain to 
Pontrilas. The only teacher’s name I can 
remember is John Danyluk 

Itwas good land, We usually had a good crop 
and always a good garden. I remember one year 
part of the crop, a field of oats I think, was out all 
winter. We still couldn’t buy more land. We did 
rent a half section by the Carrot River from Mr. 
Kendrick. It wasn’t as good land and was too far 
from home. 

We had good neighbours, C. J. Rupert 


slim Lyons, 1951-52. 


farmed across the road and lived in Codette, the 
Freemans half a mile south, Cecil and Marie 
Simons and family by the school, then the Cou- 
Iters with whom I still keep in touch. 

‘The boys were in the grain club for a year. 
Frank was leader. They were also in a calf club. I 
don’t remember who was the leader of it. 

In the summer of 1952 Frank looked for land 
in the Swan River Valley, Man. He got a half 
section in the Kenville District. He sold the 
quarter at Armley to C. J. Rupert and moved 
that fall. We were just six years in Saskatchewan. 
Frank quit farming in 1971, for health reasons. 
The boys all had jobs elsewhere. We lived in 
Winnipeg with Stephen for over a year. In the 
spring of 1983 we bought a house in Brandon 
where I still live. Frank passed away in January, 
1982. 

Three of the boys are married. We have one 
grandson and five granddaughters. Jim has a 
successful garage business in Brandon. Stephen 
works for the municipality of Lac Du Bonnet, 
Man, Douglas and Ronald operate gravel trucks 
in the Lac Du Bonnet area. At one time the four 
of them were driving semi’s on the highway for 
the same company. Stephen and Douglas have 
done a lot of carpentry work on the side, 





ARTHUR AND ROSA MAIDEN 

Rosa Honnegger was born in Zurich, 
‘Switzerland in 1873. She went to England with a 
companion and this is where she met and married 
Arthur Maiden, a postman, in 1898, at Ashton- 
U-Lyne, near Manchester, Lanchashire, Eng- 
land. 

Upon hearing the call “Go west young man”, 
they decided to come to Canada. Some cousins 
were coming on the same boat. They left in the 
fall of 1906 with what possessions they could 
take, Among these were dishes, clothing, a man- 
dolin, a hand Singer sewing machine (which 
Freda later used to do all her sewing), a lovely big 
picture of Zurich, and their four small children, 
Freda, four, Ernest, three, Clara, two and Edie, 
one year. 

‘Arthur became very sick and nearly died on 
the boat coming over but, undaunted, continued 
westward to the shack town of Saskatoon, Sask. 
The cousins settled in Saskatoon, but Rosa and 
Arthur, with their young family, went on north~ 
east to a homestead in the Silver Stream District, 
the SW 22~47-14-W2. 

Winter was setting in so they moved into a 





shack in the yard of George Bullock and family. 
Mrs. Bullock saw very few women so was happy 
to see Rosa. There were a few scattered neigh~ 
bors, mostly bachelors, and one girl, Merty 
Doyle. The nearest doctor was in Star City. 

With no medication to help his condition, 
Arthur died of dropsy Jan. 2, 1907. The children 
stayed at Ferman Doyle’s house, nestled in 
bearskin rugs, the night their father died. He was 
buried on the homestead, but later when the 
Silver Stream Cemetery was started, was moved 
to the cemetery. 

The fifth child, Elizabeth, was born in 
March. That spring neighborhood men built a 
shack for Rosa and her family on the homestead. 
They were surrounded by tall trees. Moose and 
other game frequently went through the yard. 

Neighbors were very kind, bringing wild meat 
and carrying groceries, along with their own, 
from the nearest town, Tisdale. Ten pound pails 
of syrup, beans and flour, were the main neces- 
sities. 

‘That summer Grandad Maiden came from 
England, planning on taking Rosa and children 
back with him, Among the gifts he brought for 
the children was a little red wagon that especially 
delighted the young family. He came prepared 
for the mosquitoes too, with netting to wear over 
his head. Rosa wouldn’t leave, so he returned to 
England without them. 

In 1909 Rosa married bachelor neighbor, 
Charlie Wegmiller (also from Switzerland) and 
the familiy moved to his farm. 

The children all attended Silver Stream 
School which was built on the northeast corner of 
Charlie Wegmiller’s quarter. 

The school was the center of community 
activity. Meetings, Sunday School, Church Pic- 
nics, and funerals were all held there. The chil- 
dren all attended Sunday School. Mrs. Wegmiller 
was one of the Sunday School teachers. 

After their schooting at Silver Stream, Freda, 
Clara and Eda (Edie) worked out for neighbor 
ladies and at Mrs. Sam Grant’s Nursing Home in 
Tisdale. Ernest helped Dad Wegmiller on the 
farm, was a member of the Farm Boy’s Club, and 
later attended the Three Hills Bible School in 
Alberta. He became seriously ill and spent the 
rest of his life in hospital. Elizabeth (Lizzie or 
Betty as her friends call her now) took her grade 
IX at Waterfield School, staying at the Perkin 
home and then attended school in Tisdale before 
training for a nurse in Saskatoon. 
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Maiden family on Freda’s wedding day. Standing L to R: 
Ciara, Ernest, Freda, Chester Haldenby. Seated: Elizabeth 





Freda married Chester Haldenby in June, 
1932, (See Chester Haldenby history.) 

Ernest never married. He passed away Nov. 
28, 1982 and is buried beside his father in Silver 
Stream Cemetery. 

Clara married Alf Preen. (See Alf Preen his— 
tory.) 

Eda married Ray White of the Waterfield 
District. (See Ray White history.) 

Elizabeth (Lizzie or Betty) married Jim 
‘Thorpe. (See Elizabeth Thorpe history.) 








CONSTANTINE (GUST) MAKRES 

‘Gust was born in Aluphohory, Greece on 
Jan, 12, 1883. He went to the USA in 1912 and 
owned land in South Dakota. Later he was a 
constable for Dowes County, Nebraska. He 
moved to Shaunavon, Sask. before coming to 
Armley. He settled in the Waterfield District 
where he took a homestead on Jan. 3, 1919. He 
had a threshing machine and went around the 
district doing custom threshing. He fed the men 
lots of bologna. A favorite saying was “If I had 
money I’d buy you.”” 











Gust Makres, 


While living in the district he took part in 
community affairs and was always ready to lend 
a helping hand. On one occasion he helped the 
Lawrence brothers move from Tisdale to 
Nipawin when they set up a hardware store. 

In 1934 he moved to Choiceland. In 1935 he 
married and he and his wife, Mary, farmed in the 
Choiceland area until 1962 when they moved to 
North Battleford, Sask. 

Gust passed away July 4, 1963 and Mary July 
26, 1983. They are buried in the City Cemetery at 
North Battleford. 


RICHARD AND CAROLINE (MOORE) 
MANTON AND GORDON AND 
DOROTHY (RAGETH) MANTON 
submitted by Gordon Manton 

My father, Richard (Dick) and his brother, 
William George (Uncle Will) were natives of Bri- 
mingham, England. They decided to immigrate 
to Canada about 1905. They arrived in Toronto, 
found work in the brick yards, bought lots, and 
put up small dwellings. They liked the climate 
better than in England so decided to stay. After a 
few months, they sent word back to England to 
their families to join them. My brother Dick was 
born in England. Uncle Will had a family of one 
boy and two or three girls. Dad and Uncle Will 
had two sisters and their father a widower, who 
was 60 years old. One brother and his family 
stayed in England. 

My father and my uncle worked in Toronto 
for several years, but the glowing reports of free 
land still kept them hoping to get a farm. The 
idea of 160 acres of free land was just too much to 
resist, so by about 1909, they made a trip to 
Saskatchewan to see what it was like. Some 














Contre: Willam James Manton, son William and R: son 
Richard, 


friends they had known in England had already 
homesteaded north of Tisdale, so that is where 
they went. They looked over the adjoining land 
to the A. J. Smith’s. It looked good to them so 
they each filed on a quarter section. They 
arranged with the Smiths to build a log cabin on 
each of their homesteads and went back to 
Toronto. 

In 1910, they wound up their affairs in 
Toronto and headed for Saskatchewan. If they 
had only known the hardships and disappoint 
ments they would have to endure, I’m sure they 
would have stayed in Toronto where they had 
fairly good jobs and a more pleasant climate. 

Uncle Will’s family included Aunt Amelia 
and five children. Dad’s family consisted of my 
mother Caroline, Richard (see Dick Manton his- 
tory), William (see William Edwin Manton his 
tory), Gordon, Myrtle and David were born in 











Richard and Caroline Manton, 


Waterfield. My grandfather came but my Dad’s 
sisters stayed in Toronto. 

My grandfather, William James, was born in 
England in 1845. He had a lot of sickness in 
England, mostly due to the damp climate, so was, 
not able to do much work. With no old ag 
pension, he needed help, so he made his home 
with the boys. Despite his small stature (five feet) 
and many infirmities, he lived to be 8 years old. 
Grandad joined the Church of Christ when he 
was quite young and really tried to live his 
religion. He was self taught for he never went to 
school. He learned to read print, not handwrit- 
ing, but could read quite well and spent much 
time reading the Bible. I used to think he was 
rather slow trying to figure Canadian money. He 
was always trying to convert back to the English 
system but now, after I have had some experience 
with metric, I think he did very well. He never 
went into business for himself after coming to 
Canada, but he did a lot of Sunday School work 
with the children. After Mother died, Grandad 
spent most of his time looking after us. 

Uncle Will and Dad had brought a box car 
load of settler’s effects with them, but no power 
to work with. It was slow going to make 
improvements, They each built a log stable and 
an addition on the cabins. Most of their time was 
spent in working out to keep food on the table 
and most of the work brought low wages, so that 
it was very hard to make any real headway. With 
the nearest town 21 miles away, it was a full day’s 
work just to walk one way, yet they often walked 
home after work Saturday evening and back 
Sunday evening, ready to start work Monday 
morning. Every time they came home meant car— 
rying supplies for their families 

One summer they got a contract with the 
Tisdale Milling Company to make bricks, this 
being their trade in England. The clay was not 
suitable for this work so they had to discontinue 
this venture. Some of the bricks were used to 
build the first brick school in Tisdale and some 
were used to build chimneys. Richard tried again 
making bricks with clay from the banks of the 
Leather River close to his homestead, but he ran 
into trouble, though he did make enough to build 
small house. This was in 1921 or 22. A sample of 
the bricks will be in the Nipawin Museum. 

In the spring of 1915, my Mother (Caroline) 
contracted pneumonia. With no hospitalization 
available and the nearest doctor in Tisdale, it was 
hard to treat severe cases. We had a good nurse in 
the district that stayed the night with her, but due 
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to the lack of medication and treatment avail- 
able, she didn’t survive. This left my Dad (Ric 
hard) with a family of five to support and there 
were no pension plans or home-care to help in 
those days. The youngest was six months and the 
oldest was 10 and there was no cash flow coming 
in. There was very little stock, poor buildings and 
poor water supply. The nearest store was nine 
miles away, the post office four or five miles 
away, and only bush trails to travel on and as yet 
very little land under cultivation. Dad had to go 
to work away from home. My aunt looked after 
David and Myrtle and Grandad looked after us. 
‘The neighbors were helpful and considerate but 
most of them had very little themselves. There 
was no cemetery at that time, so Mother was 
buried on the home quarter. A few years later, 
the Connaught Municipal Cemetery, now called 
the Silver Stream Cemetery, was started and my 
‘mother’s remains were transferred there. A few 
years later her only daughter, Myrtle was laid to 
rest there also. 

Myrtle born in 1911 passed away in 1918 while 
the big flu epidemic was at it’s peak. We never 
knew for sure if she had the flu or not, but again, 
no help available. The only doctor in Tisdale was 
almost dead with the flu at the same time. Why! 
Oh! Why, did so many people take these chances 
when they didn’t really have to; with little educa 
tion, no experience in agriculture or bush work 
and no capital to fall back on. Myrtle had been 
staying with my Aunt Amelia who had girls of 
her own to be company for Myrtle. She was seven 
years old. 

David, my youngest brother, was born in 1914 
in the Waterfield District. He was six months old 
when our mother died. Our Aunt Amelia took 
him home with her family and raised him till he 
was about 3 years old, He then decided he would 
like to come home, which he did, and stayed with 
us till he left at about 16 or 17. We were batching 
then, so he didn’t have the best of a life. 

He worked out at bush camps and sawmills, 
for a few years. David also spent a year or so in 
Nipawin, helping his brother-in-law run a 
garage and taxi service, including a propeller 
driven snow plane, which they ran in one of the 
Nipawin Derby's. 

He married Mabel McKenzie of Nipawin and 
shortly after, he joined the armed forces, first in 
the Forestry Division, then was changed to Sig- 
nals and ended up running a telephone exchange 
behind the lines in Belgium. After the war, he 
settled on a small holding close to Vernon, B.C. 














David and Mable Manton, 1945. 


He kept some stock but mostly worked out in 
sawmills and did forestry work, scaling timber, 
ete. 

In 1982, David fell victim to cancer. His wife, 
daughter Lorraine and his two sons; Bob and 
Brian and families are still living in the same area. 

1, Gordon (1909) quit school when I was 15 
and had finished grade IX. After working out for 
a time Bill decided he would rather work for 
himself, at least part of the time. There was a half 
section of raw land left in the district, a half mile 
from the home quarter, SW 35~47-14-W2. We 
could buy it by paying $25 per quarter down, $12 
an acre and breaking 25 acres on each quarter the 
first year. We also had taxes and six percent 
interest to pay that first year and the home 
quarter still had 30 to 40 acres to break. We 
decided to take it. I was 16 and Bill was 18, we 
were never without work after that. We didn’t 
spend much time on sports and entertainment. 
Our father looked after the house and took care 
of grandfather who was still with us most of the 
time. About that time the older people started to 
get the old age pension and at $20 a month, this 
was a big help. Grandad died in 1933. Bill worked 








for Gerhard Frederick for many winters, then 
back on the farm in Waterfield for the summer. 
For two summers he made grain doors for Fred~ 
‘rick while I looked after the farm. He made the 
money so that I could run the tractor and get 
some breaking done. After he married Pansy 
McFadden, he stayed on the farm except for one 
‘winter when we both worked for Frederick with a 
small cat we had. 

With the depression of the 30's came very low 
prices. Quarter sections with half or better of the 
land under cultivation could be bought for 
$2000, usually with some buildings. I know of 
fone quarter, with 35 acres cultivated, which was 
sold for $600. It is hard to realize that land prices 
would increase from $2000 per quarter to 100,000 
in less than 50 years. 

I married Dorothy Rageth on April 17, 1935. 
(See Rageth history) Her parents had moved in 
like so many more, from the prairies. Our first 
home was 14 by 16 feet. We bought four 
unfinished chairs from Eaton’s for $1.50 each, of 
which three are still being used and were able to 
get a second hand stove for $40. The rest of the 
furniture was homemade or brought from our 
parents homes except for the rocking chair given 
to us by brother Dave. 

After 20 years or so of hard work and pinch 
ing dimes, we did get that land paid for. I hate to 
think of the sacrifices we made to do it. By this 
time we purchased the Jack and Ted Wallington 
quarters and the quarter homesteaded by Mr. 
Guymer. My father also bought my uncle’s 
quarter. We rented my mother-in-law’s quarter, 
later buying it so this added up to two sections 
that we farmed for quite a number of years. None 
of this land was all cleared so it was still — work! 
work! work! My father passed away on Sept. 18, 
1945. Bill and I continued farming together till 
1959 when he sold out and moved to Kelowna, 
B.C. I bought one quarter section of his land and 
also a quarter from Jack Spillet, a good friend of 
my brother Dave. Now I had six quarter sections 
of some of the hardest land to work in the rural 
municipalit 

Iwas on the board of directors for the Armley 
Co-op Store. It started in order to keep a store in 
the district during World War IT. At that time we 
were using horse conveyances in the winter 
‘months and for that they served the purpose, but 

Thated to see them go. Iwas also a member of the 
Armley Wheat Pool committee for a short while 
just long enough to see our elevator close down. I 
spent many evenings trying to help solve some of 










































the many problems that arose while I was a 
member of the Waterfield Schoo! Board. Our 
local school closed in 1962. I still think we should 
have a school within a reasonable distance from 
the children’s homes. There are far more tempta- 
tions now than when we operated our own local 
schools. 

We have four children. Audrey lives in 
Tisdale with her husband Lenn Spencer of New 
Osgoode. They farmed in that district before 
their move to Tisdale in 1977. They have two 
children, Kim married to Keith Honeyman of 
Tisdale and Hugh, who attends university in 
Saskatoon 

Kelvin married Ella Neufeld of Saskatoon 
and they run the home place. Their history fol- 
lows. 

Garry married Lynne Sund of Winnipeg and 
he works for Bristol Aerospace Industries in 
Winnipeg. They have two children, Lori and 
Kelly and one grandchild, Anthony. 

Dale married Jo Ann Storey of Tisdale. They 
‘own and operate their cabinet shop in Codette. 
‘They have four children; Angie, Gordon, Scott 
and Ben. 

In 1975 we celebrated our 40th weddirig anni- 
versary with a family dinner and an open house at 
the farm for our friends and neighbors. 

In 1976 we moved to Nipawin where we 
planned to retire. I felt I would end my farming 
days gradually so for quite a few years I helped in 
spring and fail I still come out once in awhile to 
try and deplete the rock population. 

In April of 1985 we celebrated. our golden 
wedding anniversary with a come and go tea and 
dance in Nipawin. Then in August of the same 
year we had a family gathering. What a time we 
had! 











L.to R: Kelvin, Ela, Gordon and Dorothy Manton, Len and 
Audrey Spencer, Garry and Lynne, JoAnn and Dale Manton 
‘on Gordon and Dorothy's 40th anniversary. 
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We have been quite involved with the Senior 
Citizen’s Organization. We carpet bow! in win 
ters and do some camping in our van in summer 
time, 


KELVIN AND ELLA MANTON 

Twas born on Dec. 29, 1940 to Gordon and 
Dorothy Manton. Having been too late to “live” 
the pioneer life, 1 grew up listening to stories 
about the past. 

‘The thoughts of Grandma Manton mending 
clothes by the light from an open grate or maybe 
a homemade candle seems hard to imagine at this 
time. The old brick house Granddad built of 
homemade bricks was always of interest to me 
and, without insulation, I have wondered how 
they survived in 40 degree below weather. 

Grandma Rageth lived on our farm and was 
always a busy lady. She built a chicken barn by 
herself and raised chickens for many years. 1 
helped her feed them and gather eggs. She also 
had geese and I remember being chased by the old 
gander and still have the scar to prove it. 

Being able to drive the old Minneapolis trac~ 
tor was an experience anticipated from pre- 
school days. The only starter the tractor had was 
a hand crank so by the time my brothers and I 
were big enough to start “old Mini”, we were 
allowed to drive it unsupervised. What a thrill 
that was for a young lad. 

Visiting Bill Smyth was always interesting as 
he had an endless supply of stories to tell about 
hunting and trapping. When winter arrived, out 
came the traps for weasels and squirrels and what 
a thrill it was to catch an elusive mink in a ‘*box”” 
trap [had made. In summer we would go hunting 
crows and magpies with the old 22. There was a 
25¢ bounty on these pesky birds but no large 
fortunes were made at this project. I do 
Temember the teacher not being thrilled with the 
job of counting legs. She would stand well back 
from our haul and let us do the counting. 

School days were something that had to be 
done; a fill in between hockey, softball and other 
interesting activities. After public school at 
Waterfield, we attended high school in Tisdale. 
We had to catch the bus at Ivan McCullough’s, 
four miles away, so Dad bought an old jeep 
which faithfully made the trip each day. Some of 
the Ray White family and my cousins, Peggy and 
Sandra travelled with me. I remember one time 
‘we managed to fit a ball team into the jeep. 

After [left high school I worked for a time at 
Bjorkdale on construction, hauled bales at Foam 














LLtoR: Darton, Kelvin, Richard, Ella and Bruce Manton. 


Lake and finally settled in Saskatoon in 1961 
where I worked for Co-op Implements. I drove 
truck for them so I travelled most of the farming 
area in Saskatchewan and Alberta. 

In January of 1962 I met Ella Neufeld of 
Saskatoon. She was born on Aug. 21, 1941 at 
Laird, Sask. to Bernard and Anna Neufeld. They 
lived in Rosthern, Sask. for a time and in 1953, 
they moved to Saskatoon. We were married on 
Dec. 8, 1962 and in February of 1963, we moved 
to Wetaskiwin, Alta. where I worked as a parts 
man for C.1, On Nov. 29, 1963 our son Darren 
Wayne was born and in December of that year we 
moved to the family farm. 

Ben Farmer's house was pulled into Mom and 
Dad's yard and we proceeded to make it livable. 
Here Ella experienced a little pioneering of her 
own. City life had comforts like hot and cold 
running water, a furnace with thermostatic con 
trol and a gas stove to cook on. On the farm there 
was no running water unless you were in a hurry, 
our air tight heater was a far cry from a furnace 
and cooking on a wood stove was quite a bit 
different than the one in the city. Wood stoves 
didn’t bake very well if you didn’t remember to 
add wood, or if you used too much. Something 
else to get used to was the mud, She still misses 
the pavement where you can walk anywhere 
without taking the yard with you. 

‘On April 1, 1966 our son Richard Brian was 
born. We moved to Saskatoon for year anda half 
where I worked for Palm Dairies. In 1968 we 
returned to the farm to stay. On Jan. 29, 1970 our 
son, Bruce Gordon was born. 

‘With Dad’s help I was able to start farming. 1 
farmed with Dad, raised pigs and grew grain until 
the mid 70’s when we sold the pigs and stayed 











with straight grain farming. Although Dad has 
retired, he still comes and gives mea hand which I 
appreciate, Ways of farming have changed but 
some things haven't. We still depend on the 
weather and cach year is ended with the hope, 
“maybe next year” 

Darren went to school in Ridgedale until 
grade X when he decided to attend L. P. Miller 
n School in Nipawin. In grade IX he had an 
opportunity to go to Quebec with the 4-H. After 
graduating, he attended Kelsey Institute in 
Saskatoon where he attained his Machinist Cer— 
tificate. He is now working for Univision in 
Biggar, Sask. and is contemplating more educa~ 
tion. 

Richard attended school in Ridgedale and he 
t00 left to attend high school in Nipawin. After 
graduation he left for Saskatoon to attend Kelsey 
and take’ a computer course. He now works in 
‘Work Wearhouse in Saskatoon, is aiming for the 
position of assistant manager and his goal is to 
own a store. 

Bruce attends Ridgedale School and is in 
grade XI. His plans aren’t definite yet. A couple 
of years ago, Bruce had the opportunity to go to 
California and during the summer of 86, the 
principal of Ridgedale Schoo! took seven grade X 
boys to Expo. This was an experience Bruce will 
Jong remember. 








DICK MANTON 

Twas born in Birmingham, England on July 
20, 1905 and with my parents Richard and Car- 
oline Manton and came to Canada the same year. 
A few years later our family left for Saskatche- 
wan, 

We arrived in Waterfield as I remember, 
about the first part of September of 1910. Dad 
had a friend put up a log shack for us but there 
was so much work to be done on it. The cracks 
had to be filled and then plastered over with mud. 
‘The shack was about 12 by 16 feet. There were six 
of usas my grandfather was living with us by that 
time. My Dad built a small sod hut at the 
entrance that acted as a wind break and helped a 
lot. I'll never know how we made it through that 
first winter as I believe, many of the days were 30 
and 40 degrees below zero fahrenheit. 1 can 
remember using candles for light. My Dad was 
away working in the lumber camps and we had to 
get along as well as we could, 

Toften think of our first Christmas. A knock 
came on our door, Mother opened it and a couple 
or three men stepped in and handed her a box of 

















Lo Ri Sharon, Dick and Mabel Manton, Lynne in front 


Christmas goods. It made our Christmas as we 
had very little in the house. We never found out 
who the good Samaritans were. 

During the next four years our little family 
group became eight with another brother, Dave, 
and sister, Myrtle, being added. 

We had been on the homestead just over four 
years when my Mother took very sick. We had no 
‘medicine in the house. I was sent to the store for 
some camforated oil which they felt would be all 
that was needed. There was a lot of bush around 
in those days. When I got to where the cemetery is 
now, coyotes were barking all around me, I got 
scared and climbed a tree until they stopped 
barking. I was glad when I saw the house as [also 
thought there was a bear behind every stump. 
The store was nearly 10 miles away. I left before 
daylight and didn’t get home until after dark that 
night. However, my trip was for nothing as my 
Mother died within a few days. 

After her death I was farmed out for two or 
three years because there were too many of us for 
Dad to look after. One winter [ worked for my 
uncle in a cordwood camp. In the fall of 1918 my 
sister took sick and died. Many died with that 
bad outbreak of the Spanish Flu. When I was 1S, 
Dave Smith and I took off to Tisdale, looking for 
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work. We finally landed at Bannock and worked 
for Blackburn and Hasfield in their sawmill, 1 
was very happy as the wages were much better 
than on the farms. Dave's two brothers were 
there. That job lasted about three months but 
that was the end of Dave and I working together, 
other than one fall, when we worked on Her— 
man’s threshing machine. After this I stayed with 
sawmills and Dave took the education route. I 
think he more or less stayed with that. 

After that I worked at mills at Mistatim, 
Peesane, Ruby Lake, Chemong and Otosquen. 
These were mostly smaller mills. My ambition 
was to get into bigger mills so I applied at The Pas 
Lumber and was hired. I started there on odd 
jobs and then got on as a spare man. I had to do 
all the different jobs in the mill. Then I started 
dogging on the short side carriage. This was very 
fast and at that time, it was supposed to be the 
fastest carriage on the continent. After three 
years I got the job as head sawyer. The mill ran 
only during the summer so I had to look for other 
mills that ran in the winter. 

Two winters I worked at a mill near Rocky 
Mountain House, Alta. for T. A. Burrows. The 
second winter I was there, I was involved in an 
accident and had my left arm broken. 

In the spring of 1936 I met a woman by the 
name of Mabel Thompson and we were married 
on Aug. 1, 1936. The following year our first 
child, Sharon, was born. She lives in Kelowna, 
B.C. with her husband Tom Lightfoot. 

In the spring of 1941 I accepted a sawing job 
with S. M. Simpson Limited in Kelowna and 
started work that April. The work was quite a bit 
different than I had done but it didn’t take me 
long to learn. After we came to Kelowna we 
adopted a girl, Lynne, who was 10 years younger 
than Sharon. Lynne is married and lives in Pen 
tiction, B.C., so I see her every once in awhile. 

We learned to like the country with all the 
fruit and the weather was not so severe. In 1982 I 
lost my wife to cancer and about a year later, I 
lost my youngest brother, Dave, also to cancer. 
Life has been quite different since. 


WILLIAM EDWIN AND PANSY 
MANTON 

I was born in 1907 to Richard and Caroline 
(Moore) Manton in Toronto and became the first 
Canadian in my family. My parents came to 
Canada in 1905. 

In 1910 my parents and brothers Dick and 
Gordon and I settled in the Waterfield School 












































to Fi Shirley, Bil, Dianne, Seated: Peggy, Doris, Pansy, 
Sandra, Mervyn Manton. 


District. Originally it was known as Armley — a 
name that the Berry family had brought from 
England where there is an estate called “Armley 
Hall”. Jack Berry brought the name to Canada 
and had a sign proclaiming it over the door of his 
cabin. When the post office was started in what is 
now Armley — the name went there. 

Dad filed on SW 35-47-14-W2 where my 
sister Myrtle Winnifred and my brother David 
were born, Tradgedy struck in 1915 when we lost 
our mother to pneumonia and in 1918, when we 
lost our sister to the Spanish flu. Our family was 
reduced to Dad and four sons. 

We received our education at Waterfield 
have some fond memories of that time 
. [recall that once we “manufactured” 
a special bug to present to our teacher for identi 
fication. He was not stymied — he studied it 
briefly and pronounced it to be a “humbug”! 

With none of the canned forms of entertain 
ment that are available to to-day’s young people 
we were forced to find our own entertainment. 
We had heard of the game called baseball — but 
‘we weren’t quite cognizant of all the rules — so 
what we didn’t know we made up. Our ball was 
made of wood and I soon gained special status as 
the ‘ball carver’, As the game progressed the ball 
became smaller and smaller as pieces flew off it 
each time it was hit. It was hard on the hands to 
catch this wooden ball when it was hit (we had no 
ball gloves) so we often caught it on the first 
bounce. This would then constitute a “half out”. 
It took six “half outs” to make three outs — or 
time for the batters to take to the field. 

My brother Gordon and I started farming in 
1926. I can recall that the mosquitoes made our 
life miserable on the summer evenings. We used 








to make a smudge in a pail then run through our 
shack with it before going to bed at night. We 
made application to purchase land and sent $25 
per quarter section to show our good faith to 
Black & Armstrong in Winnipeg who were agents 
for the Western Colonization Co. We paid six 
percent interest on our loan and we were to pay 
$12 per acre for the land. 

Times were still rough — the first year we only 
managed to pay the interest and the taxes. The 
second year was better: by this time we had broke 
another 60 acres and had a good crop so we were 
able to make a payment, 

1n 1929 we decided to buy a new tractor — on 
time. The depression struck at this time so we 
were unable to make payments on land or trac 
tor. Wheat was tough and sprouted and brought 
only 18/¢ per bushel. We were barely able to 
keep the creditors from the door. 

Gordon and I had a homestead north of Gar- 
rick in 1934-35. We took lumber out in the winter 
‘months to build homes with. After 1935 we let the 
homestead go back to the government. 

In November of 1935 I married Pansy 
McFadden and we produced a family of six: 
Doris, Shirley, Peggy, Sandra, Dianne and Mer— 
vyn. I can still remember the hair-raising trip to 
Armley by horse and cab in the middle of the 
night ina January blizzard to ensure that Doris 
was born in hospital there. 

My brother David, and Pansy’s brother Fred, 
served in the armed forces during World War II. 
I stayed on the farm to help the war effort in that 
way. After the war, farming was more profitable 
and our operation expanded. New cars were very 
hard to come by at this time. I had one on order 
for quite awhile before I was able to obtain a 1948 
Dodge. It cost $2240 up from $1260 right after the 
war. I spent some time serving my community on 
Wheat Pool Committee and as councillor. 

In 1959 we sold the farm and moved to Kel- 
‘owna, B.C. I had been farming 33 years and 
thought I would like to try something different. I 
didn’t have much trouble getting employment 
doing construction work and spent the remainder 
of my working life doing carpentry. I was almost 
70 when I suffered a bad fall and that decided my 
retirement 

In 1986 Pansy and I decided that we wanted to 
be closer to our grandchildren and children so we 
moved back to Saskatchewan and are now resid— 
ing in Bjorkdale. Our family has increased to 16 
grandchildren and seven great-grandchildren. 
My daughters will continue the story. 











Doris, Sandra and myself (Peggy) got 
together to do some brain-storming in regard to 
our memories of living in the Waterfield District 
Some of the things that stood out were: the one 
and one-half mile walk to and from school even 
in the coldest weather; heating up our soup and 
cocoa on the old barrel heater in the Waterfield 
school and the fun we had learning prose, poetry 
and song for our annual Christmas Concerts! 
Now that was entertainment! Each winter Dad 
and Uncle Gordon hauled water in their tank to 
make a skating rink in the school yard. Girls and 
boys alike played hockey. Sandra can recall ask- 
ing Santa Claus for a pair of shin pads for Christ 
mas one year in hopes it would improve her 
game. 

Oh, the hours we spent practising marching 
so we would make a good showing for our school 
at the annual track and field meet in Ridgedale. 
The school picnic was a glorious way for every- 
one to celebrate the end of the school year. 

‘We were still responsible for most of our own 
entertainment. Whist partjes were held in various 
homes throughout the winter months. Tt was at 
one of these that we had our first taste of that new 
miracle food, Cheez Whiz. We always had a lot 
of fun playing with our cats. At one time we had 
as many as 25! How heartbroken we were when 
Dad gave six of them away and we had only 19 
left. We had one bike to share among four of us 
— this meant that we got to ride it one way to or 
from school every second day. In a few years we 
were driving out to the highway to catch the 
school bus to high school in Tisdale. 

Sandra and I contracted to do the caretaking, 
of Waterfield School in partnership with our 
cousin Kelvin, What fun we had checking the 
catalogues out trying to decide how to spend our 
hard earned money 

In 1956 Dad was persuaded to buy a television 
set. We used to crowd in front of the set trying to 
see the picture — black and white of course — 
through all that snow. 

It was upsetting to all of us when the decision 
to sell the farm was made in 1959 and Mom, Dad, 
Sandra, Dianne and Mervyn moved to British 
Columbia. It seemed to be the start of us branch- 
ing out on our own. 

Doris married Gordon Wright and has 
remained in Bjorkdale, Sask. They have a family 
of four: Sherry, Linda, Deanna and Brent. They 
have also raised three foster children: Mickey, 
Howard and Maureen, 

Shirley lives with her husband Del Wilmeth in 
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Mesa, Arizona. Her three children Terry, Brenda 
and Bryan also live in this area. 

Peggy married Dennis Scutchings and also 
lives in. Bjorkdale. They have four children: 
Grant, Sandra, Susan and Denise, 

Sandra lives in Vancouver with her two 
daughters: Carolyn and Robin. 

Dianne and her husband Paul Bauch live in 
the Minneapolis area. They have three children: 
Jason, Matthew and Deanna. 

Mervyn lives in Kelowna. 

We have scattered far and wide, but have 
always felt that our roots are in Saskatchewan — 
the Armley area 


JIM AND OLIVE (RUMBLE) MANTON 
submitted by Olive 

My parents, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. Rumble 
immigrated to Canada in 1906, which according 
to my out dated math, is just one year after 
Saskatchewan became a province. They came 
directly from the city of London, England to the 
Tisdale area. Quite a transition. In my book, a 
traumatic shock. The town of Tisdale consisted 
of about six buildings at that time and Argalls 
store was one of them. Towns north of Tisdale 
were non-existent and settlers very sparse. 

Iwas born in the Forester District. The family 
moved to the Waterfield District later. I received 
my education at the Waterfield one room school. 
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Jim and Olive Manton and daughter Vera 











We had some dedicated teachers and some not 
quite so dedicated. However, I consider myself 
fortunate. We learned many things about local 
government, community participation, personal 
esponsibility, as well as the three R’s. 

Jim Manton and I married in 1934, in the 
midst of the depression or the dirty 30°s, which- 
ever. Jim was employed as a mechanic, cat oper- 
ator and general Mr. Fix-it at a sawmill 
operation. We lived in Orley for two years. Our 
daughter, Vera was born in 1935. By 1936, small 
businesses were folding so we decided to try Flin 
Flon, Man. which we did. Jim had taken lumber 
in lieu of wages previous to this time. He bought 
more lumber with every dollar he could manage 
to get together, selling our car, etc. We rented a 
boxcar and with the help of his cousins, Gordon 
and Bill Manton and my brother Fred, we loaded 
the boxcar and moved to Flin Flon. Jim still had 
wages owing to him, He later took 50¢ on the 
dollar when the firm went bankrupt. 

Jim worked at anything he could get for the 
first two years. The best paying job was one 
summer as a caterpiller operator building the first 
road from Flin Flon to Beaver Lake, now called 
Denare Beach. There was no unemployment 
insurance and no family allowance at that time. 
‘Something had to give so we rented a large house 
‘and had boarders, about eight miners. When Jim 
started to work for the mining company we were 
happy to move back to our own home. 

‘We remained in Flin Flon until 1942. when we 
moved to the west coast. Jim went first and 
started work almost immediately. He stayed with 
our good friends Doug and Peggy Bird. After 
selling our house in Flin Flon, Vera and I joined 
him in Vancouver where Jim had bought a house. 
We remained in Vancouver until the end of the 
war. There was a period of sparse employment, 
Jim got work as a mechanic and welder. He had 
taken two welding courses at night school while 
working at the shipyard. This job was in a small 
community on West Howe Sound. We sold our 
house in Vancouver and moved to Hillside, 10 
miles from Gibsons. We moved to Gibsons after 
Jim’s retirement. This area is now known as 
“The Sunshine Coast”, 

When we moved to Hillside, our transporta~ 
tion was all by boat. Vera went to school by boat. 
In fact, Vera still considers that children who go 
to school in the normal way, are a little under- 
privileged. We remained at Hillside until Jim had 
to take early retirement owing to a massive heart 
attack. The cardioligist stated no more eight hour 

















days for Jim. I knew of a vacancy as postmaster, 
applied for and received the position. We had a 
house under construction before Jim’s illness. 
We had it finished and later moved into it and I 
remain in the same place. 

After Jim’s retirement, he took up wood 
work asa hobby. Both Vera and I treasure lamps 
and bowls, etc. that he made for us. Among them 
are a pair of candlesticks and a small bow! that 
Jim made from chokecherry wood that Gordon 
Manton got for him from Jim's father’s home 
stead, a valued keepsake. Jim died in December 
of 1978. 

Tremain here in Gibsons, lonely as all widows 
and widowers are. Jim and I had 44 good years 
together. Our daughter, Vera Askew, lives in 
Prince Rupert, B.C. She writes and phones often 
and visits when possible. T have two grand- 
children in Surrey and a nephew in Prince 
George, who visit me every summer. Jim’s sister 
Violet lives in Burnaby, B.C. and other Manton 
relatives are in Kelowna, B.C. Nieces and great 
nieces are in Vancouver and Langley, B.C. and 
one of Jim's nephews lives in Gibsons. All of 
these, plus other relatives have been and continue 
to be very supportive. We keep in reasonably 
close touch. I am fortunate indeed. 





FAYE (SCHILTROTH) MARCINKOW 

I, Faye, was born in the SE 3~48-14-W?2 in 
Waterfield School District #2678, on Dec. 18, 
1917, My parents, Henry and Mabel Schiltroth 
and my grandparents, George and Magdelane 
Schiltroth are all buried in Silver Stream Cem: 











LLto R: Roy, Faye (Marcinkow) and George Schiltroth 


tery. The land for this cemetery was donated by 
Ed Lloyd and my grandpa was the first person 
buried there. 

Tattended Waterfield School starting in 1924 
from grade I to X. I belonged to the young 
people’s “Fruit Garden’” group run by the Con- 
naught Fair Board and also had a vegetable gar- 
den in their annual competitions every year. 

I belonged to the first Waterfield Farm Girls 
Camp group started in 1932. 1 would like to give 
our local teacher, Miss Susie Gerrish, a star for 
the hard work and time spent for the girls of our 
district and surrounding area. Also thanks to her 
for helping to get things organized for us {0 go to 
the Melfort and Connaught Fairs. There we 
could enter our work, cooking, sewing and knit 
ting and also learn how to judge these articles as 
well 

T remember Mr. Wallington who had the job 
of road dragging from the cemetery up past 
Waterfield School to the big hill. He had to pass 
Mrs. Perkin’s store. I always waited for him 
down at our gate because.I knew he’d have some 
candy for me on his way back. He left Waterfield 
about 1925 and lived in Trail, B.C. 

I left Waterfield in the fall of 1941, went to 
Brandon, Man. and lived there six months. I 
came east to Fort William, Ont., now Thunder 
Bay. I was married later to Walter Marcinkow 
and we are still living here. I have three sons and 
one daughter, now grown up and all living in 
eastern Ontario. 











LLOYD STANLEY MARDELL 

Iwas born in a Prince Albert Hospital, one of 
twin boys, on June 14, 1951. My parents Mary and 
Stanley Mardell farmed in the Snowden District 
where I was raised with my brothers Edward 
(Alice) Mardell, now of Lac La Biche, Alta.; 
Clifford (Ethel) Mardell, of Prince Albert; my 
twin brother Lawrence (Carol) Mardell of Prince 
Albert and my sisters Beverley (Leo) Inglehart of 
Prince Albert and Betty (Zennon) Buchko of 
Tisdale. My parents are both now deceased. 

Imoved to Armley with my wife and daughter 
Buffy in the spring of 1972, where I worked as the 
Saskatchewan Wheat Pool Agent until the fall of 
that same year. I had the pleasure of dealing with 
and meeting many of the farming community in 
the Armley area. The names White and Staples 
are two that stick in my memory. We lived in a 
rented home provided by the Wheat Pool. Dur- 
ing our stay in Armley, our daughter Claudette 
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was born at the Nipawin Hospital on Sept. 22, 
1972. 

I'm now living in Prince Albert. I have been 
employed at the Saskatchewan Penitentiary as a 
correctional officer since 1976, 


ALBERT MAREAU 

A Frenchman, who lived in a shack on Paul 
Morant’s farm. His shack burned down and he 
stayed with Paul for a time. 





A. J. MARSHALL FAMILY (TONY 
SR.) 

It was 1905 when Anthony better known as 
“Tony” responded to the call of “Go West 
Young Man, Go West”. He left his farm and 
stock feed business in Ayr, Ont. and came west to 
Tisdale, Sask. 





‘A.J Marshall Sr. on left. Others unknown, 


He took up a homestead a few miles north 
and east of Tisdale, which is now called Silver 
Stream District. His place was a mile or more east 
of Connaught Fairgrounds. It was mostly trees, 
brush and water at that time. 

He spent a couple of years clearing the land 
and building a log house, also working out to 
make ends meet. 

In 1907 Tony returned to Ayr where he wed 
Mary Richmond, bringing her back west as a 
bride. They had three children born to them in 
this log house, which burnt down in 1925. They 
then built a frame house in which they spent the 
rest of their married lives. 

Mary passed away February 1945; Tony fol- 
lowed her in March, 1955. 

‘The eldest child, Bessie, was born April, 1909. 
In 1934 Bessie married George Paterson; they 
lived a few miles away in New Osgoode District. 
They had four of a family, Mervin and Roy and 
twins, Ruth and Mary. In 1950 the Patersons 











moved to The Pas, Man. George passed away in 
1971. Bessie still resides in The Pas. 

Anthony R, (Tony) was born July, 1911, He 
‘grew up in Silver Stream and took over the farm, 
In 1942 Tony married Anne Righi. (See Tony and 
Ann Marshall history.) 

Margaret (Mardy), third child, was born in 
1918. She grew up and went to school in Silver 
Stream. In 1941 she married George Keays. (See 
George Keays history.) 


TONY AND ANNE (RIGHD 
MARSHALL 

When we moved to Silver Stream, Marshall's 
were the first people to visit us. This is where I 
met Tony. We started going to dances and Sun- 
day evening shows at Zenon Park. Show admis- 
sion was 25¢ per adult. We were married April 4, 
1942 in the United Church manse in Tisdale, 


LtoR: Barry, Tony, Bil, Bob, Front: Ann Marshall 


We made our living mostly by milking cows 
and shipping cream. Tony also had a sawing 
outfit and a crusher that he went around from 
farm to farm, sawing wood and crushing grain. 
We bought our groceries at Hutchinson’s Store at 
Leacross. We also got our mail there until the 
post office closed, then we got our mail in 
Tisdale. 

Our first home was very small, heated by an 
oil burning stove. Source of water from the river 
and soft water caught in barrels in summer. In 
‘winter we melted ice and snow. Gas lamps pro- 
vided us with light and we had a battery operated 
radio. We got the power in 1955, then a 
refrigerator and many years later a television. 














Our family consisted of three boys, twins, Bill 
and Bob, born Oct. 7, 1944 and Barry born Dec. 
19, 1955. Bill and Bob attended school at Silver 
Stream until it closed. Barry started school at 
Leacross. Alll three boys got their high school in 
Tisdale. 

Bob married Liz (Hrapchak) and they have 
three girls (see below) 

Bill married Helen (Hrapchak) and they have 
two children, (see below) 

Barry married Karen (McCarter) and they 
have one son. (See below) 

Tony and I helped with Connaught Fair for a 
number of years. Tony was president for two 
years. He was also a member and supporter of 
Beeland Co-op in Tisdale and the Sask. Wheat 
Pool. 

Tony passed away suddenly in 1983 and is 
buried in Silver Stream Cemetery. Following his 
passing, I lived on the farm with Bill and Helen 
for two years at which time I moved into Tisdale 
toa suite in McKay Towers, where I still reside. 





ROBERT MARSHALL AND FAMILY 


Iwas born Oct. 7, 1944 in Tisdale hospital to 
Tony and Ann Marshall. I have a twin brother, 
Bill and brother, Barry. 





Bob Marshall family. Back L to R: Glenda and Bob, Front: 
Jaylene, Liz and Jackie, 1982. (inset Dustin Robert) 


My parents resided in the Silver Stream Dis- 
trict, farming the land my grandparents, Tony 
and Mary Marshall, once homesteaded. I 
attended public school from grades I to VIII at 
Silver Stream School. I recall many log cabins 
being constructed by myself, my brother, Bill, 


Ron Eade, Brian Lloyd, Marv and Orval 
‘Arneson, Bruce Bird and others I may have 
missed. One cabin I distinctly remember was 
close to destruction when we young chemists 
concocted our own supply of gunpowder which 
had more power than we gave it credit for. I also 
recall many good years of studying for June 
exams down in Lloyd’s old swimming hole. In my 
earlier school days the old swimming hole was the 
main attraction as the video arcade is to the 
children of today. The old jam cans we used as 
curling stones on our river ice during the winter 
were cumbersome but unique. Beside this was a 
second sheet of ice which was used for playing 
hockey. Shortly after completing my public 
school years, the Silver Stream School was closed 
but the fond memories of the students, teachers, 
and the good times will linger forever in my 
mind. 

The following four years of high school, I 
travelled on the bus to the Tisdale Unit Com- 
posite School. I graduated from grade XII in 
June, 1963. It was quite traumatic at this time in 
my life, to see the friends I had known for years, 
separate and take new residence in all parts of the 
country. 

After graduating, I was employed for one 
year with the Saskatchewan Wheat Pool as a 
relief agent. Some of the towns I worked in were 
Tisdale, Bjorkdale, Carragana, Porcupine Plain, 
Nipawin, Runciman and Lurgen. Upon leaving 
the Wheat Pool I was employed at the IPSC Steel 
Plant in Regina for five months. January of that 
year I travelled to California where I worked 
raising honey bees until the following spring. 

On May 21, 1966 I was married to Liz ( 
zabeth) Hrapchak of Nipawin, whom I had met 
‘on my high school graduation night. We resided 
in the Silver Stream District and I was employed 
by Ned Pearse, a neighboring bee keeper. Jac- 
‘queline, our first daughter, was born while we 
were in the district. 

From the spring of 1968 to the fall of 1970 1 
was employed by the Municipality of Con- 
naught. During these years from the time of our 
marriage, Liz worked in the Bank of Nova Scotia 
in Tisdale and Nipawin. On July 16, 1969 our son, 
‘Trever Robert, was born, He passed away on 
Oct. 17, 1969 and is at rest in the Silver Stream 
Cemetery. 

During the winter of 1970-71 I was employed 
at Lambs Locker Plant in Tisdale. On April 4, 
1971 we moved to Fort McMurray, Alta. where I 
began my career in the oil business. During the 
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following eight years with Great Canadian 
Sands I worked as a heavy equipment operator 
and welder. During this period, two more 
daughters were born to our family, Glenda and 
Jaylene. Liz, continued her banking career for 
four of the eight years. Some of the hobbies we 
enjoyed during our period in Fort McMurray 
were camping, curling, bowling, hunting and 
fishing. We will always cherish the years spent in 
the northern community of Fort McMurray for 
it’s friendliness and prosperity to our family 

After attending Keyano College in Fort 
McMurray and the Northern Institute of Tech 
nology in Edmonton, I received my first class 
welding ticket. 

In July of 1979 we sold our home and moved 
to Drayton Valley, Alta, to take up new employ- 
ment in the oilpatch as a welder. Liz, again 
continued her banking career at the Bank of 
Nova Scotia. We lived in Drayton Valley for 
three years when an opportunity arose to obtain 
employment with Alberta Gas Ethylene, a petro 
chemical plant, near Red Deer, Alta. In January 
of 1982 I began my employment with Alberta Gas 
Ethylene as a pressure welder. We relocated in 
the small town of Alix, near Red Deer. My wife is 
again pursuing her career in the town of La~ 
combe. 

After two years of welding I was given the 
opportunity of becoming a maintenance area 
leader, in charge of shops, and upon accepting 
have remained there to this date. 

Jackie (20) is pursuing her career in Business 
College. We are also proud grandparents to 
Jackie’s son, Dustin Robert Douglas. At present 
Glenda (15) is in grade X and Jaylene (10) is in 
grade V. The girls participate in piano, band and 
all school sports. Liz and I enjoy curling and 
golfing in our leisure time. 





BILL AND HELEN MARSHALL 
FAMILY 

‘On Oct. 7, 1944 my twin brother, Bob, and I 
were born to Tony and Ann Marshall in the 
Tisdale Hospital. At that time Dr. F. D 
Sutherland brought us into the world. We were 
then brought home to live on the Marshall farm 
which was homesteaded by my grandfather, A 
R. Marshall. 

I was too young to remember my Grand- 
mother Marshall before she passed away, but 
Grandfather Marshall lived with Mom and Dad 
for many years and I can still remember sitting on 











the arm of the chair continously lighting his pipe 
so he would tell us kids stories. 

When Bob and I were kids we used to spend as 
much time as we could at our Grandpa and 
Grandma Righi’s (Guilio and Ester) because we 
always had a great time with them, I remember 
Grandpa getting us to wrestle and finally 
Grandma would make us quit. Then Grandpa 
would pretend he was a bear and would chase us 
around the house until Grandma would finally 
make us quit because of the noise. 

My public school days were all spent at the old 
Silver Stream School. In the summertime we 
‘spent most of our time playing ball at schoo! and 
swimming in the old swimming hole down below 
the Lloyd farm. In the winter we spent all our 
noon hours sliding down the slide on the river 
bank and building log cabins across the river 
from the school. 

I remember the old school had a big old bell 
that the teacher would ring by pulling the rope 
from inside the school. Sometimes when the 
teacher was gone for dinner we would climb up 
into the bell tower and turn the bell over centre, 
then the rope wouldn’t ring it. Then we'd run 
across the river to work on our log cabins and be 
about a half hour late for school, using the excuse 
that we couldn’t hear the little hand bell that the 
teacher had to use. 

In 1955 my second brother, Barry, arrived. It 
was a real stormy winter that year and everytime 
it would start to storm Dad would take Mom into 
town, just in case the roads became blocked. It 
seemed like Bob, Dad and I lived on mulligan 
stew most of the winter, because Barry just didn't 
seem to be in any hurry to arrive. Finally, he was 
born on Dee. 19. 

‘When I passed into grade IX, we started our 
high school in Tisdale. The first few years we had 
to meet the school bus out at the highway which 
was five miles away, but later on the bus started 
picking us up at the door. 

While I was going to high school I used to get 
summer jobs during the holidays, usually driving 
a tractor for the neighboring farmers. 

‘As soon as I was done high school I started 
working with the bees for Ned Pearse. The next 
three years I spent working for Ned in the sum- 
mer months and working in California for a 
beekeeper in the winter. 

After this I went into the bee business with my 
father for several years. Working at home in the 
summer and in California in the winter for about 














another five years, then eventually took the bee 
business over on my own. 

‘On June 29, 1968 I married Helen Hrapchak 
from Nipawin, Sask. She was the daughter of 
John and Annie Hrapchak of Nipawin and was 
born on April 12, 1950. 

Helen graduated from the Marvel Hairdress~ 
ing School in Saskatoon in 1966. She then moved 
to Tisdale where she worked for Dean McDiar~ 
mid for three years. 

In the fall of the first year we were married we 
moved to Stevensons Lumber Mill for the winter 
where I hauled lumber by truck to Carrot River. 

That following spring we moved from the 
bush camp to Tisdale where Helen bought Dels 
Beauty Salon which was later called Helens 
Beauty Salon. For the next two years we lived in 
Tisdale. Helen operated her beauty salon and 1 
drove to work at the farm. In 1971 we moved out 
to the farm and Helen drove to work in town. 





Bill, Front: Marla, Helen, Michael Marshall. 


On Jan, 24, 1973 we were blessed with our 
first child, Jerry William, who passed away eight 
months later from pneumonia caused from a 
rare, genetic, incurable disease. During those 
months of Jerry’s serious illness, Helen sold her 
hairdressing shop. Then on Dec. 1, 1975 our sec- 
ond son, Michael William, was born. Three years 
later in June we adopted our daughter, Marla 
‘Ann who was born on April Il, 1978. Helen says 
Marla was the best birthday present she will ever 





have in her life because her own birthday falls on 
the 12th of April and Marla was born on the lith 
of April. 

We lived in the same yard as my parents, 
Tony and Ann Marshall 

On Feb. 17, 1983 my Dad passed away sud~ 
denly, and my mother lived with us for two years. 
Then’ she moved into the McKay Towers in 
Tisdale. 

Michael is 10 years old now and goes to school 
in Tisdale. He enjoys ball in the summer and 
hockey in the winter. 

Marla is eight years old and goes to school in 
Tisdale also. She plays ball in the summer and 
ringette in the winter, 

1n 1980 we were fortunate enough to build our 
first new home where Helen has a hairdressing 
shop in the basement, She has been kept fairly 
busy at that. 

I spent several years as a director and one year 
as president of the Saskatchewan Beekeepers 
‘Assc., also three years as Saskatchewan delegate 
on the Canadian Honey Council and one year as 
vice-president of the Canadian Honey Council. 

We are still living on the quarter section, NW 
12-47-14-W2, which my grandfather cleared in 
1905, by hand with his oxen. 





BARRY AND KAREN MARSHALL 

Lam the third and youngest son of Tony and 
‘Ann Marshall, born Dec. 19, 1955 in Tisdale 
hospital. 

Being younger than my two brothers, Bill and 
Bob, I am quite frequently reminded of certain 
details of my childhood, such as the names of my 
imaginary playmates and the time I converted my 
Dad’s violin into an electric guitar by using some 
three inch nails driven through the violin body to 
hold the adjustment knobs in place. 

1 attended public school at Leacross from 
grade I through grade VII. I have many good 
memories of the Christmas concerts held in the 
Leacross hall and especially the work of prepara~ 
tion before the concert when school work was at 
minimum and fun was our main concern, also 
enjoyed the long noon hours we would have in 
June. We would make the short trek down to the 
Leather River where many of us learned to swim. 

In the winter months of 1964, 65, 66 we lived 
in Stevenson's lumber camp east of Carrot River 
where Mom was my teacher and Dad worked on 
the sawmill as the trimmer operator then a mill 
wright. I spent as much time as possible watching 
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the men on the mill and catching rides in the log 
and lumber trucks. 

When the Leacross school closed we were 
then bused to Tisdale where I received the 
remainder of my schooling, from grade VIII 
through grade XII. During the summer months I 
worked with Dad and Bill in the bee business. 

After high school I bought my own equip- 
‘ment and became involved in the business with 
Dad and Bill and worked at various jobs in the 
off seasons. 

‘On Sept. 10, 1977 I married Karen McCarter, 
only daughter of Mary and Ray McCarter, for- 
merly of Eldersley. We bought a house in Tisdale 
where we still make our home today. 

In 1978 I took year round employment with 
Prairie Gas Ltd. in Tisdale. I remained in the bee 
business as a sideline. 

On March 10, 1983 our first child, Kyle 
Anthony, was born. 

At present Karen is employed at Lacroix 
Drugs in Tisdale where she has been for the past 
ten years. I am presently employed as a postal 
clerk with Canada Post in Nipawin. 


ALPHUS LOVETT SNIDER 
MARSHALL 
submitted by niece June Moulding (Schiltroth) 

My uncle Huck, nicknamed for all of the 
above, moved up from Winnipeg, Man, in 1908 
with his family. There was his mother, Agnes, 
and his father, Thomas, brothers Peter, and Lee 
and sister, Mary, all now deceased. They moved 
Tight to Silver Stream and lived on NW 24-47-14. 
W2 in a one room log house. Huck homesteaded 
NW 22-48-15-W2 in 1916. 

He started school at Silver Stream the day it 
opened, with about 10 other children. 

His mother died at age 46 and Uncle Huck 
was not very old. My mother Mary Schiltroth, 
had the job of helping to raise him as she was the 
only girl in the family. He joined the Army, very 
young too, not quite 18, as the story goes. He 
fought in the First World War and returned in 
1918, whole and healthy. 

A Iot of you will remember that for quite a 
number of years he worked on E. G. Groat’s drag 
line and dug lots of dugouts for different ones 
around. That is about the time I got to know him 
as I was just a young girl then. He was married 
twice in later life but lived those years in Van- 
couver. He did visit us at our home in Armley and 
later at my home at Eldersley, Sask. He was a 
wonderful, warm and happy person. 











He died in January, 1970 at the age of 75. We 
missed him very much. He was cremated and his 
ashes sent back to be buried with his brother 
Peter Marshall in the Silver Stream Cemetery. 


ELMER AND GLORIA MARSONETTE 
submitted by Gloria 

Elmer was born August 6, 1913, in Brooks, 
Minnesota, USA. After his father’s death in 
1925, his mother, Clara Marsonette (nee Hebert) 
moved the family to the Armley District in 1929 
from Cudworth, Sask. After working at various 
positions asa young man, Elmer joined the Royal 
Canadian Air Force around the year 1942. While 
there he met Gloria Marcoux who was also in the 
RCAF. We were married on Sept. 28, 1943. Our 
first son Ronald, was born July 9, 1945. After 
discharge from the RCAF we relocated in Armley 
in 1946, We spent a few months in the living 
quarters attached to the Armley Post Office, with 
Walter Wallis, while Elmer was doing carpenter 
work for Bill Oliver. A decision was made to 
purchase the Armley Store from A. Venne, and 
Tename it the M & M General Store, the store was 
resold in 1949, It was at that time we purchased 
the Frank Fraser quarter (NE 35-47-15-W2). 
‘Our second son, Paul was born in 1952. Besides 
farming, Elmer was also self-employed as a car- 
penter and cabinet maker. We remained on the 
farm until 1965 when we moved to Vancouver 
Island, where Elmer was again a self-employed 
cabinet maker. 

We celebrated our 25th wedding anniversary 
in 1968. Elmer passed away on February 25, 1971 
and was buried in Duncan Cemetery. I am now 
residing in Saskatoon and have many fond mem- 
ries of the dear friends and memorable years 
spent in the Armley District. The family attended 





LLto R: Paul, Elmer, Gloria, Ron Marsonete. 








‘Mass at the Roman Catholic Church in Tisdale, 
Janet Jones’ sister, Mrs. Lynch, would occasion- 
ally visit the Jones’s and attend Mass with the 
Marsonettes, and always made the trips more 
eventful. 

Elmer was also well known as a musician in 
the Armley District. His love of music was evi- 
dent as his violin and banjo were never far out of 
reach. 

Our son, Ron, is now living in Regina. 

Paul was recently married to Susan, the 
happy couple are residing in Saskatoon. 





RON MARSONETTE FAMILY 
submitted by Marilyn 

Ron Marsonette was born July 9, 1945, while 
his parents were in the R.C.A.F. and stationed at 
Estevan, Sask. He moved with his parents to the 
‘Armley District in 1946. He has early memories of 
the M & M General Store, and scrapping with the 
neighbor boys. His memories of school days are 
attending Manlius School, being taught by Mrs. 
VanBlaricum and stirring up fun and mischief 
with Harry MeCorriston, the Morgans, the Rich- 
ards and Conron’s to name a few. He also 
attended High School in Tisdale. Very fondly 
remembered are the Joneses, who lived across the 
road from the Marsonettes, and the Claytons and 
the McCulloughs, also near neighbors and great 
friends, not to mention the Conrons, Wilsons 
and Steptoes. The list goes on and on. 

Ron’s early working years include working 
with his dad building houses, seeding and har- 
vesting and all the chores involved in farming. 
Later he worked for Healey Construction on 
road construction, getting his first taste of work- 
ing with heavy equipment. He moved with his 
family to Vancouver Island, where he again 
worked with gravel trucks and frontend loaders. 
He met me, Marilyn Romuld in Duncan, B.C. 

‘We were married in Duncan on July 19, 1968. 
Ron’s love of Armley was so great that he 
brought his new wife to the area on their honey- 
moon. I had never before seen an outdoor biffy! 
There were lots of treats on that honeymoon. I 
was invited for a ride in a truck that was being 
loaded with fresh silage. Ron and Tom Jones 
managed to contrive that the cab of the truck 
(with Marilyn in it) should also be filled with 
fresh silage. Phew! We settled down to married 
life in Duncan, working hard, moving around all 
over British Columbia and raising kids. Sharon 
was born July 3, 1970 and Sandra was born Aug. 
31, 1975 





Back: Ron, Sharon, Sandra, Marlyn, front: Shawna, Chery! 
Marsonette 


We moved back to Armley District in May, 
1976 and rented the house on Harold Mar- 
sonette’s old home quarter (at that time owned by 
Ervine Derbowka) while Ron worked on a road 
gang at Hudson Bay. Many good times were had 
by the Marsonettes while there. When the Armley 
Hotel had a change of ownership, Edith Jones 
and I were soooo bad! Then there was the severe 
thunderstorm that blew a power pole between the 
Marsonettes and Yorks to matchsticks, leaving 
us with no power or water. Not being equipped to 
do without power, we were in bad shape, so Ross 
and Lucille McCullough took us under their wing 
till power was restored. The community spirit of 
‘Armley is something to be proud of! I know 
everybody went out of their way to make sure 2 
“city girl” like me was well looked after while 
Ron was away working. I was well initiated in the 
ways of gardening, shelling peas, plucking chick 
ens, backwashing water filters and getting rid of 
mice in the basement! Even the time 1, Marilyn 
misjudged where the edge of the road was under a 
snow ridge and ended up in the ditch by Wilson's 
driveway, the school bus gave me, Sandra and 
Keith Wilson a ride home, the Sisson boys trans- 
ported the groceries from the car to our house by 
snowmobile and when the Wilsons came home 
they pulled the car out of the ditch and brought it 
home! All within a half an hour. 

Many more memories with Grandma Bour- 
geois each summer picking saskatoon berries, 
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canning chicken, picking cranberries, will be 
recalled fondly. It’s no wonder Ron brought his 
bride to Armley instead of Niagara Falls. Armley 
District has so much more to offer! 

Ron and his family moved to Regina in 1978, 
where Ron is owner-operator of a semi-tractor 
and is hauling freight for Reimer Express Lines. 
We have two more daughters, Cheryl, born on 
June 1, 1979 and Shawna born July 13, 1981. 

‘Thank you, Armley, for being part of our 
history! 


HAROLD MARSONETTE 

T was born in Minnesota, USA in 1915. 1 
moved with the family to the Cudworth district in 
1921. In 1928 I moved to the Ridgedale-Armley 
district. [ attended school at Manlius School for 
four years, We travelled to school by team and 
buggy in summer and team and sleigh in winter. 

‘When I finished school I worked for different 
neighbors in the summer and in lumber camps in 
the winter. 

I liked dancing and one time I decided to go 
but wondered how I would get across the creek as 
it was spring break up. I thought about it for 
quite awhile and so decided I could cross the 
creck if I had a pair of stilts. I got busy and made 
myself a pair of stilts and practised on them all 
day in readiness for the night travel. When night 
came I was really excited. I put on my dancing 
attire and away I went with my stilts. When 1 
reached the creek I was really excited. Putting on 
the stilts I started to go across, but when the 
water swirled around the stilts, I swirled around 
too, and down I went into the icy water. No 
dance for me that night. 

In 1938 I started farming on my own and in 
1944 I bought my own land which had to be 
cleared. In 1948 I built a house on my land and in 
1950 I was married to Eileen Morris of Peasane. 

We have two daughters Hope and Darleen 
and one son Robert. 

‘We farmed for 37 years and saw bad times as, 
well as good times, but we always managed. 

In 1975 we sold our farm and retired in 
Nipawin where we are living today. 


CLARA M. (MORGAN) MARTENS 

I, the eighth and last child of Charles and 
Florence Morgan, was born in the family log 
house with Mrs. Ramsden as midwife, March 6, 
1926, We lived on a farm and as a child there 
‘wasn’t much to keep us occupied. So against my 











mother’s request that I not do so, I rode around 
the fields on the seeder in 1932 with my brother, 
Walter driving the horses. I watched cogs going 
around, put my finger on it and it was pulled in 
and crushed. I yelled “Whoa”, and the horses 
stopped so suddenly my finger was released. 
Walter took the horses to the yard, jumped on his 
bike and went into Armley to get the Doctor to 
come for me. He called another Doctor to help 
him. It took them two hours to clean out the dirt 
and grease and to repair what little was left of my 
finger. Nurse Turnbull had a small hospital in 
Armley and I stayed there for three days. 





Standing: Carol, Anne, Peter, Grace, Linda. Seated: Clara, 
John Martens. 


1 attended Manlius school for eight years 
from 1932 to 1940. I enjoyed bicycle riding and 
playing broomball. I was in the Farm Girls Club 
where we learned to cook and sew. Every summer 
we attended the Melfort fair, competing wit 
girls from many surrounding communities. I 
enjoyed cooking, especially baking bread which I 
still do. T attended the United Church and at one 
time was secretary of the Sunday School. I used 
to enjoy hearing my father sing solos in church as 
he was blessed with a good voice. During the war, 
I did a lot of knitting for soldiers and we used to 
make quilts, 

In 1945, I left the family farm to get steady 
employment. I chose the Nipawin Union Hospi- 
tal and got a job working in the kitchen. I learned 
how to cook and made it my profession. 

My mother and father went to England in 
Sune, 1948 for one last visit with their relatives. In 
September I packed my bags and joined them. 
They returned to Armley in October. They 











expected me to stay six months, however I stayed. 
until October of 1950. I wanted to make Win 
nipeg my home town and went there in 
December, 1950. My brother, Walter worked for 
Dominion Motors and I married one of his help- 
ers in July, 1951. John Martens had come to 
Winnipeg from Winkler, Man. to work for the 
winter, 

We have four girls; Anne, Grace, Carol and 
Linda and one son, Peter, ages 23 to 32, and four 
grandchildren. My husband worked most of his 
working years in Winnipeg hospitals as house- 
keeper but is now retired. I stayed home while my 
children were young. I got a job as cook in a 
nursing home in 1969 and am still employed 
there. 

Footnote: — John has passed away since this was 
written 





EARNEST AND MURIEL MARTIN 
submitted by son Russell 

My parents moved into the Armley-Pontrilas 
area in 1931, from Ardath, Sask., 60 miles south 
west of Saskatoon. There my grandfather had 
homesteaded in 1905 and moved his wife and five 
children from the Oshawa, Ont. area. They had 
five more children and today’s records say the 
five born in the east stayed in the west and the 
‘ones born in the west resided in eastern Canada 
Grandfather was of Scottish descent and Grand- 
mother was Irish. The Martins came to Canada 
sometime during the Irish Potato Famine era. My 
mother was English, her parents coming from 
London, Her mother was of the aristocratic soci 
ety but broke ranks and came to Canada to marry 
Grampa, then a very young man living in the 
Brandon-Souris, Man. area. 






















LtoR: Muriel, Hary, Russel, Mildred, Earnest Martin 











Dad married Mother when he was 24 and they 
farmed for eight dry, dusty years near the family 
farm at Ardath. The drought drove them to move 
to north-eastern Saskatchewan. They purchased 
land from Alex Kingsley and, erected buildings 
and a dwelling place, though small, suitable to 
their needs. My father spent a litte time in bush 
work recruiting building material from the Irving 
Lumber Mill. The house was 16 by 24 feet, no 
basement, and although gyproc lined, was rather 
cold in winter. Wood was abundant and their 
source of heat. Well water was in fair supply but 
very hard. 

They had a family of three; Mildred born 
Noy. 17, 1927, Russell on March 9, 1928 and 
Harry in 1935. 

Dad had a 1926 Chevrolet sedan that they 
used in summer but in winter transportation was 
with horses. Mildred went to school in the first 
grade in a toboggan with the neighbors. I started 
a year later, in the spring, as being at home by 
myself was awful boring. In later years we rode 
horseback or went by buggy to school during 
summer and, in winter in a van with a small wood 
stove in it. School was one mile south and two 
east from home. 

Our family received their mail and did their 
grocery shopping in Pontrilas. They delivered 
their cream to the station to be sent to Nipawin. 
‘The cream cheque paid for much of the groceries. 

In the very early years I remember: the bush 
partridge being so tame we ventured snaring: the 
prairie chicken, 200-300 of them, having their 
spring mating stomps and ducks were very abun- 
dant. 

Church was attended faithfully in Pontrilas 
where we became members of the Baptist con 
gregation. A teacher at Armley School intro- 
duced us to Two Rivers Bible Institute where we 
enjoyed one week summer camps. 

My father took a responsible attitude to cur— 
ling in the winter and helped erect the local rink. 1 
also learned the art of curling but in a lesser 
degree. 

Mother died in 1975 and Dad in 1978. Their 
grave plots are two miles east of Nipawin in 
Mabel Hill Cemetery. 

Mildred married Richard Collard. (See 
Mildred Collard history.) 

Harry married Loreen Shelkie and eventually 
took over the home farm. They have five chil- 
dren, three girls and two boys. They have two sets 
of twins. 
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RUSSELL MARTIN 

My first nine years of education were spent in 
Armley School. The first teacher, in 1933, was 
Miss Goodwin and the last, Miss Armstrong. 
‘There were several in between. I commenced 
grade X in Pontrilas High School and completed 
grade X and XI there, Grade XII proved a diffi- 
cult year as teachers changed and I completed it 
at Two Rivers Bible Institute, continued, to take 
‘one year of Bible School training there. 

‘Then began the working years; one winter in 
Snow Lake, Man. mines, a couple of winters in 
bush work in British Columbia, etc. and then 
approximately 12 years in Flin Flon, Man. work- 
i in several departments of mining and explo- 
ration. Exploration was my first love. 

During my holidays I ventured to Acapulco, 
Mexico. There I met Beverley Bell, a nurse from 
Winnipeg, who was also vacationing. We were 
married 10 months later, on Sept. 24, 196. B 
erley was a graduate of Winnipeg General Hospi- 
tal, now known as the Health Science Centre. She 
worked as head nurse on Orthopedics and gained 
high respect from administration and doctors for 
her efficiency. She was an excellent RN, a perfec 
tionist. We made our home in Winnipeg where I 
was, and still am, employed by CP Rail. 

On July 30, 1985 my wife died after a short 
illness. Though deceased she left us with a well 
cared for home, was greatly respected in the: 
district and honorably held in the local church. 
Her hobby was the breeding, showing and selling 
of registered Shetland Sheltie Sheep Dogs. Here 
again her efficiency was with perfection, They 
were groomed to a “T””.? 

She left a family of three. Ronald, now 18, is 
attending Red River College taking Electronic 
Technology. Rebecca is 15 and in grade X. Linda 
is XI and in grade V. My family are still strug 
gling with their education. It seems none can 
compare with the good education acquired in the 
nine good grades in North Armley School. That 
and the disciplinarian knowledge of country liv 
ing; this is the best! 

| appreciate this very much and would wel- 
come all who may wish to visit us. We have made 
our home church and fellowship centres with 
Bethesade Church and Calvary Temple. God 
bless you all. 











WILLIAM AND ELEANOR 
(ALLCHIN) MATICE 
submitted by Arthur Matice 

William came to this area around 1925 from 








to R: Ruby, Art, Margaret, Bernice, Wvan, Jean, irene, 
Seated: Eleanor Matice, 





Fort Francis, Ont. He married Eleanor Allchin 
on Dec. 31, 1928. She was the youngest daughter 
of Arthur and Ellen Allchin. Eleanor was born in 
1904 in Ontario and came west with her parents in 
1911. When Waterfield School opened in 1912, 
Eleanor was in grade 1 and she took all her 
g there. 

their marriage, William and Eleanor 
moved to a homestead at Torch River and raised 
a family of three boys and five girls. 

Margaret (1929) has three children; Russel, 
Brent and Pearl. Margaret lives in Edmonton 

Arthur (1932) has four children; Byron, 
Maureen, Timothy and Sharon. Arthur and 
Edith live in Prince Albert, Sask. 

Richard (1933) has eight children: Steven, 
Robert, David, Mark, Nancy, Jennifer, Rex and 
Susan. Richard lives in Ontario. 

Ivan (1935) has seven children; Margaret, 
Yvonne, Eleanor, Stuart, Marilyn, Allison and 
Richard. Ivan and his wife Bernice live in Prince 
Albert. 

Irene (1937) has four children; Paul, Scott, 
Gary and Tany. They live near Milestone, Sask. 

Jean (1938) has four children; Alan, Micheal, 
Linda and Kelsey. They live in Regina, Sask 

Ruby (1941) has three children; Gregory, 
Sandra and Rhonda. They live in Regina. 

Bernice (1943) has four children; Kerry, 
Jason, Shannon and Sheldon. Bernice lives in 
Lethbridge, Alta. 

In 1945, Eleanor and her family moved to the 
Waterfield District and in 1952, they moved to 
Nipawin. William passed away in 1957. Eleanor 
celebrated her 80th birthday in September of 
1984, She resided in the Pioneer Village in Regina 
until her death on Oct. 10, 1986. 














ARTHUR AND EDITH MATICE 

Iwas born at Torch River on Feb, 28, 1932 to 
William and Eleanor Matice. 

I took most of my schooling at Torch River, 
moving to Waterfield School District in 1945, 
‘completing my schooling there in 1947. I worked 
asa hired man on farms in the area for about four 
or five years. 





Matice family, L to R: Maureen, Byron, Sharon, Timothy. 
Seated: Arthur holding Travis, Edith holding Jonathon. Mr. 
Allarice, Edith's father, age 103 


Some fond memories are when I worked at 
Aunt Edith and Unele Clifton’s. Wilfred and 
would go to Armley on horseback or on our bikes 
to buy an ice cream cone or go to Waterfield 
school grounds to play ball in the evenings. 

In 1952 I moved to Prince Albert, Sask. I 
married Edith Allardice of Nipawin in 1957. We 
were blessed with four children; Byron born Feb. 
21, 1959; Maureen, April 23, 1960; Timothy, Jan. 
23, 1962; and Sharon, April 28, 1968. 

My place of employment since coming to 
Prince Albert, was CNR from July 28, 1952 to 
March 14, 1969 and the Prince Albert School 
District #3 from March 17, 1969 to the present 
time, now 17 years. 





ANDREW AND ELIZABETH 
MATTHEW 
submitted by Frances Nicklen 

My father, Andrew Lindsay Matthew, was 
born in Brechin, Scotland on Feb. 7, 1888. Dad 
had five brothers, two sisters and one half 
brother, Dave Moir, who have now all passed 



















‘Andrew and Elizabeth Matthew. 


away. Dad’s father was crushed between a cart 
and gate post and died when he was 36. His 
parents owned and operated a dairy farm in 
Brechin. 

He came to Canada in 1906 and worked at 
various places, He met Mother in 1908 while 
attending church in Saskatoon. 

Mother was born Elizabeth Adelaide Ste- 
phenson, in Manerhamitton, Ireland on Aug. 13, 
1882. After completing her education she clerked 
ina store for a few years. Some of her girl chums 
wanted to immigrate to Canada, so Mother 
decided to accompany them. They came across 
by boat and most of them were sea sick, When 
they arrived in Saskatoon they found various 
places to work. Mother worked as a cook for Dr. 
Linch and his two sisters who were vegetarians. 
She loved to cook and bake bread which they all 
seemed to enjoy. She was always an early bird 
and delighted in getting her washing out early. 
There were no clothes dryers in those days. 

Dad and Mother were married Nov. 18, 1910 at 
Lumsden, Sask. Both were employed at Tom 
Allan’s Ranch at Jansen, Mother asa cook for 20 
men and no helper and Dad as foreman. 

In January, 1916 their first child Frances Eliz— 
abeth was born. In the spring of 1917 they decided 
to buy a farm at Jansen. They started out with 
two cows and six clyde horses, later buying a 
team of black drivers and increasing their cattle 
herd. Mother did most of the milking as she was 
so much faster. They kept chickens, turkeys, 
ducks and a few geese. Mother raised her own 
chicks and turkeys, etc., no hatchery in those 
days. A few years later they got a 200 egg 
incubator. That seemed like quite a bit of work as 
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the eggs had to be hand turned twice a day. It was 
heated with a coal oil lamp. 

In July 1918 an electric storm came up after 
Dad had left to take the cream to town. Our 
house was hit by lightning and burned down. The 
next day another storm came and we were hailed 
out 100% along with many other farmers. They 
only got enough money from the insurance to 
cover the cost of the seed. However, Dad rebuilt 
and continued to farm. He always grew a large 
garden, often sharing it with neighbors. 

In 1921 my sister, Winnifred Stephenson, was, 
born. In 1922 another sister, Florence Evelyn, 
was born, She passed away three months later. In 
1925 I spent six weeks in City Hospital in Saska- 
toon recovering from a ruptured appendix. One 
visitor I shall never forget was a lady from the 
Salvation Army. She brought me a nice necklace 
which I still have. I attended Beaverdorf and 
Jansen Public Schools. 

In the winter of 1925-1926 our well went dry 
and we had to melt snow in the house for the 
cattle. Dry years hit the prairies and forced many 
farmers to move north. In the spring of 1927 we 
loaded all our belongings in two box cars and 
moved by CPR to Pontrilas, where Dad’s 
brother, Peter met us. We stayed at their home 
for a short time, then moved to the Robert Booth 
farm in Carlea which Dad rented. He also rented 
the Jack Smelt farm. We boarded the Carlea 
school teacher, Miss Annie Lake. Attending 
school at that time were 54 pupils in one room. 
On Sundays we attended Sunday School in this 
school and church was also held there. We would 
drive to Armley on Saturday nights to do our 
shopping as Dad had a car then. One night it 
turned very foggy, so I walked most of the way 
home ahead of the car so Dad could see where to 
drive. In the spring of 1927 Dad filed on SE 
12-50-I1 W2 in the Carrot River are 

In March, 1928 my brother, William Andrew, 
was born in Nipawin Hospital. My sister and [ 
stayed at the Roy Snider home for a few days 
while Mother was in hospital. One night Cora 
Snider and I had a pillow fight. The pillows were 
filled with feathers. We had fun, but what a 
mess! Needless to say, we were not allowed to 
sleep together the next night. 

In the spring of 1930 we moved all our belong- 
ings to the homestead. I rode horseback helping 
herd the cattle along the way. What a water 
logged country, bull fies and mosquitoes were 
terrible. We had no fences so T had to herd the 
cattle. Mary Verzonowski often kept me com- 














pany as she had the same job to do. We saw many 
bears, moose and jumpers, etc. There was plenty 
of wild fruit, Dad worked very hard cutting cord 
‘wood in the winter and hauling it to Carrot River, 
getting $1 per cord in trade for groceries. Times 
were hard. 

For our entertainment in winter, we had 
house parties, sing songs, dancing and playing 
cards. Some of these were held in our home. Dad 
played a violin and Mother the auto harp and the 
accordian, or the concertina which they both 
played. Many of us had very enjoyable evenings 
dancing at the Jack Heatherington home. Their 
daughter, Rachel, was a real good pianist. 

In 1933 I decided to leave the nest. Wages were 
$5 a month. I chose to go to Armley mainly 
because I knew Nellie and George Nicklen so 
well. My sister took over the cattle herding and 
two years later she was gored by our bull. She 
spent some time in a nursing home in Carrot 
River where several of her school chums walked 
over six miles to visit her. I believe two of them 
were Evelyn and Esther Ducommun. Later, Dad 
sold the cattle, etc. and moved to Armley where 
he transported mail from Armley Post Office to 
the Armley Siding on the CNR, now known as 
Nicklen Siding. Later Dad and Mother moved to 
Tisdale where Dad was the caretaker of the Post 
Office. 

In 1962 Dad and Mother sold their farm to 











Elizabeth Matthew on her 100 birthday, Aug. 13, 1982. With 
her children, Frances, Wiliam and Winifred. 








George Nicklen. They had an auction sale in 
October and spent a few months with us before 
‘moving to Nipawin. They enjoyed it there. Dad 
took great pride in his garden and flowers. They 
celebrated their SOth Wedding Anniversary in 
1960 and 60th Wedding Anniversary in 1970, both 
in the Armley Hall. They had a social and dance 
for both evenings. Mr. and Mrs. Lester Ducom- 
mun supplied the music. Lorne McCullough was 
their M.C. 

In the fall of 1971, Mother and Dad decided to 
take another trip east to visit my sister and family 
at Oshawa, Ont. Shortly after they arrived Dad 
took ill and passed away very suddenly Oct. 4 in 
hospital, at the age of 83. 

Mother learned to knit when she was a little 
girl, telling us she always got one for her knitting 
at school. In Canada that is Ist prize. Over the 
years I'm sure Mother knit thousands of pairs of 
socks, mitts, stockings, sweaters and vests and 
yards of fancy lace for table cloth edgings, pillow 
cases, dress collars, etc. For Christmas, 1980 she 
gave away 32 pairs of socks for gifts, besides 
knitting for the Armley UCW and keeping her 
family supplied. After her 99th birthday, her eyes 
began deteriorating and she didn’t do as much 
after that. 

Mother lived with us the last five and a half 
years of her life. She celebrated her 100th birth- 
day Aug. 13, 1982 with her three children, most of 
their families, friends and neighbors present. She 
passed away Nov. 17, 1982. She has a 96 year-old 
sister living in Ireland that Sturdee and I visited in 
the summer of 1981. Both Mother and Dad are 
buried in Woodlawn Cemetery in Nipawin. 

I, Frances, married Sturdee Nicklen of 
Armley and we have six children. Winifred 
married Norm Woodward of Oshawa and they 
have three children. William married Mercy 
McLachlan and has four children. They live at 
Fort Fraser, B.C. 








GEORGE McAULEY 

In 1925 as a young boy my father and mother, 
Arthur and Pearl McAuley and five children 
moved to Tisdale, Sask. from McAuley, Man. 
McAuley town was built on my grandfather's 
farm. In 1930 they moved to their homestead they 
had got two miles west of Garrick, Sask. 

Thad my grade VII on leaving Tisdale. There 
was no school at Garrick until 1934, so this was 
the end of my education. So out to work to help 
make a living, mostly with a swede saw and axe. 


In 1933 Gordon Breadner of Armley came to 
Garrick to get help for harvest, so away I went. I 
started out stooking for Ivan Hollingshead, 
wages for stooking were $1.50 a day, threshing 
was $2 per day. Dean Hutchison worked there the 
same time as I did. He came from Oxbow. 


Will McIntyre and Ivan Hollingshead worked 
together threshing. Will was the separator man, 
Ivan was the engineer. During the winter of 
1933-34 I cut a boxcar load of fire killed poplar at 
Garrick and shipped it to Ivan Hollingshead of 
Armley. I went down and helped unload the 
wood. As payment for the wood I got a dressed 
beef, 400 pounds at four cents a pound, also a 
sulky breaking plough and a saddle. 






In1934 I went downto Ivan Hollingshead and 
bought a binder from him for $10 or S15. Ivan had 
got a new one, My brother Howard came to help 
me take it home. On our way back we stopped at 
Lawrence Moffats. Lawrence needed a man, so L 
stayed and helped him finish the harvest. 
worked there for several years, mostly in the 
summer. Wages were from $20 to $50 per month 
between then and 1942, In 1942 Lawrence was a 
sick man. He had been injured while helping lift a 
truck box that Bill Oliver had built for Bill Box- 
all. The box stipped and caught Lawrence and 
pulled some muscles putting pressure on a blood 
vessel. He slept most of the time sitting up, 
finally he went to a chiropractor in Winnipeg and 
got help. 


Before the harvest had finished I joined the 
R.C.A.F. Construction and Maintenance Nov. 
10, 1942. I got my basic training at Brandon, 
‘Man. I also helped set up the airport at Gimli, 
Man. I got leave in the spring of 1943. Olive 
Traub of Choiceland and I were married on 
Friday, June 25. I reported back to Winnipeg 
Monday morning. From there I went to Calgary, 
Edmonton and to the Yukon, Watson Lake 
where I spent two years. During this time I got a 
two week leave every year. My wife lived in 
Garrick at this time. On Jan. 25, 1946 1 got my 
discharge from the R.C.A.F. I got a veterans 
ease on a half section three miles east of 
Choiceland in April 1946 and farmed there for 29 
years raising a family of three girls and one boy. 


We retired in Choiceland, Sask. in 1974 due to 
ill health. In 1982 we sold our house in 
Choiceland and moved to Nipawin, where we 
bought our home. We are enjoying our retire- 
ment. 
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DONALD BRUCE McCOLL. 
submitted by Jessie Lambsdown 
Donald Bruce McColl came from Gladstone, 
Man, with a friend to homestead NE 26-47-1 
W2 in 1909, in the later years known as Manlius 
District. He was related to the McPhails, being a 
step nephew of Hugh McPhail, and he was also 
related to the McIntyres, Barnums and Wrights. 
About the next year his Dad went blind and he 
had to take over running the farm and making 
the living so he never came back to his home- 
stead. 





WELLINGTON AND HERTHA 
McCORRISTON 
submitted by Larry 

Our father’s parents were John and Erlean 
(Smiley) McCorriston of Maryland, Que. He was 
born into a large family. Only Hilliard of Long 
Sault, Ont. and Florence Leroy of Agincourt, 
Ont. remain with us 

After he completed his schooling he worked 
in a pharmacy but later decided he wanted an 
outside occupation. Consequently, he came west 
to the Ridgedale area where he had many rela~ 
tives and took out a homestead on N.E. 14-48-15 
W2 in 1914. 

He enlisted in the Armed Forces in World 
War I and served in Canada. 

Later he developed his farm and worked in 
saw mills and on the fish hauls in winter with his 
horses. 











Wellington and Hertha MeCortiston, wedding day, 1941, 











On April 2, 1930 he married Edith Morgan of 
Armley; they were blessed with a daughter Eva. 
Unfortunately, baby Eva passed away at the age 
of eight months. Further hardship and sorrow 
struck the family when Edith passed away a few 
years later. 

On June 15, 1941, he married our mother, 
Hertha Schultz, of Marcelin, Sask. Hertha’s par- 
ents were Emil and Alvena Schultz; other mem- 
bers of the family were sisters Irene, Eveline, Ida 
and brother William. Mom attended Chellwood 
School in the Wandsworth District. She met our 
father when she was working in the Ridgedale 
area, 

They increased Dad’s cattle herd and milked 
approximately a dozen cows and had several 
‘good crops in the 1940’s. Both were members of 
the United Church and Dad was councillor for 
Division six in the R.M. of Connaught for 13 
years. They were blessed with four boys Earl, 
Lorne, Larry and Harry. 

Dad’s untimely death on Nov. 13, 1948 was a 
great shock and adjustment for our family. Mom 
had the responsibility of raising four young boys 
and seeing that the farm was operated. For- 
tunately, we had very helpful neighbors and rela~ 
tives in our community. Bert and Glenn Sisson 
were especially helpful in helping us care for our 
needs as well as assisting with the cattle and farm. 
Mom’s sister Eveline and her husband Real 
looked after us for six months when Mom was in 
Rochester receiving medical attention 

However, despite a few inconveniences from 
time to time we had an enjoyable and rewarding 
childhood with much positive reinforcement 
from Mom, 

Mom always loved her family, birds and 
nature. She was a member of the National Wild- 
life Federation of America and a member of the 
Prince Albert Horticultural Society. She also 
enjoyed art and painting and belonged to the 
Prince Albert and Tisdale Art Clubs. 

Hertha McCorriston passed away Jan. 29, 
1984. 


EARL AND BETTY McCORRISTON 
Earl was born in Tisdale in 1942. He grew up 
with his three brothers on the farm where his 
father homesteaded. His father passed away in 
1948 and his mother, even though ill alot of the 
time, raised the four boys. He attended public 
school at Manlius, also was involved in the 4-H 
Beef Club which Mary Kingsley was in charge of 
at that time. Being the oldest of the boys, Earl 














often did quite a bit of baking, but his cakes were 
always flat — the batter was just too good to put 
itall into a baking dish. For his grades IX to XII, 
he bussed into Tisdale. Earl’s main entertain 
ment as a teenager was to walk to the Armley 
Hotel, where he could watch the hockey games 
on television. 

After grade XII, Earl went to work for 
Healey Construction. On wet days, when unable 
to work on the roads, he worked for the farmers, 
doing odd jobs. I worked for Jude and 
Catherine, also at the time and Earl and I met in 
the potato patch. Summer holidays over, I went 
into nurses training in Regina and Earl worked 
on construction until we were married in June, 
1964. 

‘We moved a small three roomed house to the 
orginal farm site and settled down to farming 
there. Earl operated the patrol for the Rural 
Municipality of Connaught that summer and I 
started nursing in Nipawin. To help get the farm 
started again, Earl worked in the north for sev- 
eral construction companies, during the winter 
months. 

The spring of 1966, the farm flooded. Unable 
to keep the water out of the basement, we pulled 
the furnace to the main floor, moved out what we 
could and blocked up the rest. We were fortunate 
to have Earl’s mother there, so we moved in with 
her until the water receded and we could move 
home again. 

March 8, 1968, brought the arrival of Neil, 
our first son. Spring seemed to have come early 
that year, as the creeks were running and the 
roads, all but impassable. Earl was still working 
up North, so I moved into Tisdale, just to be sure 
[’d get there. But spring did not stay, as winter 
returned shortly after Neil was born. Our second 
son, Kevin, was born in 1970; then our girls came 
— Heather in 1972 and Karen in 1973. 

‘The next big flood that I can remember came 
in 1972. We banked up our house, covered it with 
plastic and gravel bags, hoping to keep it dry and 
moved in with Earl’s mother again. Our main 
clothes became hip and chest waders. Chores 
became a “real chore”? as we spent most of the 
day, carrying feed to the cattle who were situated 
‘on an old manure pile, one of the “high spots"” 
‘on the farm. As the bridge had washed out and 
the road in was partially under water, our only 
company was if someone boated in, or if a wild 
animal came looking for a dry spot. One night, I 
remember in particular, when our dog barked all 
night. No way could we settle her down. After 














daylight, we did some scouting, and there in a 
tree by the house, wasa bobcat. After it was shot, 
Neil and Kevin wondered why we would kill a 
nice “big kitty cat”. 

In 1974, the prospects of flooding again 
looked pretty great. Due to the expense, labor 
and worry of flooding, we had been looking to 
relocate. At this time, Lorne and Belle 
McCullough had decided to move to Tisdale, so 
when they gave us the opportunity to purchase 
their home quarter, it couldn't have been at a 
better time. We will always be gratefrul to them 
for this opportunity. Even though they hadn’t 
moved, they allowed us to move some of our 
buildings and cattle down before the flood. So on 
Good Friday, with the help of neighbors and 
friends, we moved the house and some feeder 
cattle to Lorne’s. Earl and I and our four, then 
moved to Howard and Mary McRae’s at 
Ridgedale to live, until we could move into a 
house on dry ground. When I think back, I’m 
sure they must have really felt invaded, to have a 
family of six move into their quiet home. They 
really gave us a “home away from home.” We 
also moved the cows that would be calving to 
Howard's. 


LLtoR: Betty, Earl, Nel, Kevin, Karen, Heather McCorriston. 


Earl’s mother babysat Neil and Kevin while I 
nursed in Tisdale. She was truly a ‘‘second 
mother” to them and one terrific grandmother. 
She also looked after Heather for a short while, 
but found the three of them a bit too much and so 
ended her “sitting” career with us. After a 
number of sitters and Karen being only a year 
old, I quit nursing. 

That fall, while in the process of moving 
cattle sheds, I rolled the truck. Fortunately Neil 
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was the only one injured and he got a fractured 
leg. He was sent to Regina, where it was pinned 
and a body cast applied, enabling him to come 
back home where we could look after him, He 
was in this cast for three months. 

Briefly, about our family now; they all attend 
Ridgedale School. They are all involved in sports, 
mainly hockey, ringette, curling and skiing and 
really enjoy them. They like travelling as well; a 
big hi-lite being the bus trip to California with a 
number of other schoo! kids, teachers and chap- 
erones. Kevin had been fortunate enough to go 
skiing in the mountains with friends and Neil has 
just returned from a trip to Florida with the 
school principal, Allan Brown and two other 
students. Karen enjoys music and is taking piano 
lessons. Neil graduates from grade XII and is 
planning to go to University in the fall 

Earl keeps busy with Shorthorn cattle, He is 
vice-president of the Saskatchewan Shorthorn 
Association, of which he has been for 12 years, as 
well as on the Wheat Pool Committee and local 
School Board division, 

I went back to nursing in Tisdale in 1978, 
where I am still employed as Night Supervisor. 





LORNE McCORRISTON 

I, Lome Douglas, was born in Tisdale on 
June 25, 1943, as was my identical twin Larry 
Robert. Our birth was very difficult but ail 
turned out well. My second name Douglas was a 
tribute to Dr. Sutherland while Larry’s second 
name was in honor of Dr. Wright. 

Treceived my elementary education at Man- 
lius, high school at Tisdale and obtained my 
Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of Education 
Degrees from the University of Saskatchewan at 
Saskatoon. 

In 1970, 1 married Josephine (Joy) Anne 
Young of Moosomin. We have been blessed with 
three children; Seott in 1974, Mark in 1979 and 
Joanne in 1981. 

My wife and I have enjoyed teaching; I taught 
for nine years. One of my special interests was 
high school volleyball. In 1973, I coached Reston 
Collegiate to the provincial vollyball champion- 
ship. 

In 1977, I started grain farming full time at 
‘Moosomin, we farm 1320 acres. My wife resigned 
from teaching in 1981 for the birth of Joanne. She 
has chosen to teach only part time since. 

In 1982 we started into purebred Charolais 
cattle, My interest in cattle was developed when I 
was a teenage member of the Armley 4-H Beef 











Back: Lome, Scot, front: Mark, Joy, Joanne. 


Club, by our cabable leader Mary Kingsley; her 
many hours of volunteer leadership shall always 
be remembered 

We have obtained many banners and trophies 
from showing our cattle. We joined the South~ 
cast Saskatchewan Charolais Association in 1984. 
We have been fortunate to have done well; in 1984 
and 1985 we have had the high selling yearling 
bull. Also in 1985 we had the high selling heifer in 
the annual open heifer sale. Our sons now enjoy 
4-H 


LARRY AND JEANNE McCORRISTON 
by Larry 

Iwas born on June 25, 1943, at Tisdale when. 
many young men from this district were fighting 
in World War II. Our family lived on Dad’s 
homestead NE 14-48-15-W2 about three and a 
half miles northwest of Armley. 

attended a one room school a mile from 
home at Manlius until the end of grade XII. My 
capable and patient teacher for elementary 
school was Mrs. Thelma Van Blaricum. My high 
school education was taken at the Tisdale Unit 











Standing: Jeanne, Larry. Seated: Jeffrey, Laurie, Jason 
MeCortston, 1986. 





Composite School from where I graduated in 
1961. In the fall of the same year I enrolled in 
Saskatoon Teachers’ College and received my 
‘Teaching Certificate in the spring of 1962. [had a 
very interesting and enjoyable year teaching at 
Arborfield in 1962-63. However, I decided I 
should further my education at the University of 
‘Saskatchewan in Saskatoon. 

After attending university for a year 
obtained summer employment working for Potts 
Construction of Shellbrook, a highway building 
contractor. My employment with this company 
continued for several years after my university 
education was complete; I was a grade foreman 
who also hired personnel and worked with 
engineers in planning and building the highways. 
By 1972 one of the co-owners of the construction 
outfit I was with had made enough money to 
retire and decided to sell out at a Ritchie auction. 

I decided to make use of my Arts and Educa 
tion Degrees and taught high school at Prelate for 
one year. From 1973-1977 1 taught school at 
Herbert and since that time I have been teaching 
at the Centennial Junior High School in Tisdale. 

In 1974, I married Jeanne King from Virden, 
Man, She has taught school in Elkhorn, Virden, 
Herbert as well as in the Tisdale School Division. 
We enjoy the company of her parents who moved 
to Tisdale a few years ago. 





We have been blessed with three children 
Laurie, in 1976, Jeffrey in 1978, and Jason in 
1982. 

Besides teaching I have been involved with 
farming for several years. We find this occupa~ 
tion a great change of pace and an area of interest 
besides our other activities. 


HARRY AND EILEEN McCORRISTON 
Harry was born March 19, 1945, youngest son 
of Wellington and Hertha McCorriston. His 
father passed away in 1948 when Harry was three 
years old. Harry went to Manlius School until 
grade VIII and took part of his high school in 
Tisdale. He quit school to help on the farm and 
started his long career in road construction. 

He met me, Eileen Brochu, second daughter 
of Oscar and Nettie Brochu (who farmed in the 
Arborfield district) in February 1963. While 
Harry was busy building roads, Eileen graduated 
and took a secretarial course at Saskatoon Busi- 
ness College. We were married April 29, 1967 in 
the United Church at Nipawin. The reception 
and dance were in the Armley Hall. 

Our first home was in Saskatoon from April 
1967 until December 1967. Eileen had been living 









Eileen, Harry, Todd, Tracie McCorriston, 1964, 
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and working in Saskatoon for the past five years. 
In December 1967 we moved to Prince Albert, 
where Eileen was employed at Avco Finance 
Company and Harry continued in road construc~ 
tion. 

Our daughter Tracie was born on May 21, 
1970 at the Holy Family Hospital and our son 
Todd was born May 10, 1972 at the same hospital. 
They both went to Red Wing School which is 
four miles north of Prince Albert. They hated to 
leave their friends behind when we moved to the 
Old Waterfield School district in June 1981. Prior 
to moving to the farm, Eileen worked and taught 
sewing classes at Sew Rite Fabrics in Prince 
Albert for five years. 

We built our new home on the quarter for 
merly owned by Thomas and Sheila Righi, NW 
35-47-14-W2. Our Nelson home package arrived 
Feb. 14, 1981. Thank goodness it was a beautiful 
Valentine’s Day, we served dinner to 18 people 
from our 23-foot Prowler camper. We had lots 
of manpower to unload the two semis. Before we 
built our new home, a new barn and steel shed 
had already been constructed. Just goes to show 
where the priorities are around here. 

Tracie and Todd started school at Ridgedale 
in September 1981, Tracie in grade VI and Todd in 
grade IV. Both of them are interested in most 
sports and in September they joined Trails End 
4-H Light Horse Club. A new club which was 
just being started 

Harry is like his father, who had a great love 
of horses and dogs. The kids have that same love 
and we have always had horses or a horse even 
before the kids were born. Over the years our 
horses have improved in quality and now Tracie 
and Todd are riding registered quarter horses and 
are very competitive in local shows and some as 
far away as Regina and Saskatoon. They are 
learning to train a horse properly for haltering 
and riding — English and Western. They have 
also taken jumping clinics. It’s very exciting and 
challenging but rather hard on Mom’s nerves. 

Over the years we have increased our farming 
operation by purchasing and renting more land. 
We'll not forget the years of 1982 and 1983 when 
the wheat midge came and almost wiped out our 
wheat crop. 

Harry sold his equipment and quit construe~ 
tion in 1980. After 22 years it was nice to have him 
home. With his many years of training in road 
building he was a prime candidate for R.M. 
Councillor. In the fall of 1984 he ran for coun— 
cillor in division five and was successful. There 








‘was a lot of water in the spring of 1985 and he had 
his work cut out for him, with flooded bridges 
and washed out culverts. 

‘On January 29, 1984 our lives were changed 
with the passing of Grandma McCorriston. We 


still miss her warm smile, her cheery outlook and 


her love of life. 





MR. AND MRS. ROBERT 
McCULLOUGH 
submitted by Ethel Hayward 

Mr. and Mrs. R. McCullough were born in 
Ontario and spent most of their lives on a farm 
near Perry Sound. They sold their farm in 1930 
and came to Armley with their daughter 
Gertrude. 

They purchased a quarter section, SE 
1-48-15-W2 from Alfred Lightfoot of Tisdale. It 
was right across the road from their son, Gordon 
McCullough. Gordon worked the farm for them. 
They were keen gardeners and grew many vege- 
tables and flowers. Gertrude married Walter 
Badger who also farmed in the Armley District. 

Mr. McCullough passed away in August, 1936 
and Mrs. McCullough in September, 1948. Both 
are buried in Ridgedale Cemetery. 








Robert and Ada McCullough. 





THE GORDON MeCULLOUGH 
FAMILY 
submitted by Ethel Hayward 

Mr. McCullough was born and raised at 
Parry Sound, Ont. He worked on farms and in 
lumber camps. He talked of logging and River 
drives in the spring of the year floating logs to the 
saw mills. 

He first came west on a harvest excursion to 
Keys, Man, in 1909. He worked for his Uncle 
Issac Hurd. 

The following year, after harvesting in Man- 
itoba, he came to Tisdale and the Fern Glen 
District, He worked in the logging camp at 
Peesane in the winter. In the fall of 1912, he filed 
on a homestead NE 36-47-15-W2 in the 
Riverstone District. He spent the winter in a 
Jogging camp and in March 1913 he returned to 
Parry Sound. 

He married Gertrude Badger who had also 
been born and raised in the Parry Sound District. 
Their honeymoon was the trip back to Tisdale, 
stopping long enough in Winnipeg to purchase 
some furniture, which was shipped to Tisdale by 
rail, They stayed at the home of Mr. Henry 
Stanley, his uncle, until their furniture arrived. 
They then moved on to a quarter section (mostly 
bush), which they rented from Mr. Nick Nelson 
for two years. 

Mr. McCullough continued to work in the 
Jogging camps in the winter. Mrs. McCullough 








Gertie and Gordon McCullough in 1954, 








carried on at home with the chores and with some 
help from a neighbor, Pat Stanley. They farmed 
with oxen at first and acquired a walking plough 
and other small machinery. Dad talked of scrub- 
bing road allowances to pay taxes. Dad bought 
SE 36-47-15-W2 in 1928 from Emest Stanley. 
Their first son, Lorne was born in July 1914. 

Mrs. McCullough boarded the Fern Glen 
teacher, Mildred McIntrye, She was also secre~ 
tary of the Ladies Auxiliary. They were instru 
mental in getting the Fern Glen Hall built. 

In the summer of 1914, Mr. McCullough spent 
part of his time getting a house built on the 
homestead. He lived in a wagon box with a 
canvas top while he was building the house. They 
moved to the homestead in the spring of 1915. 
Their closest neighbors were E. Richards, A. 
Ramsden and Tom Rowe families. 

Their mail came to Riverstone where the post. 
office was in a store operated by George Pearson, 
and later by Henry Saunders, A school was built 
at Riverstone and some church services were held 
there when a student minister came out from 
Tisdale on horseback to hold services. 

The first wheat grown on the homestead was 
hauled to Tisdale in a sleigh box with oxen. It was, 
a three day trip. One day to go there, one day to 
rest the oxen, which were out in a livery barn over 
night and the third day to come home. Mr. 
McCullough paid one dollar a night to sleep on 
the floor of J. R. Homer’s store. 

Four more children were born on the home- 
stead; Ethel, Ivan, Verne and Ross. 

In 1921, the CNR was built to Ridgedale. 
Elevators for grain were built as well as stores, 
lumber yards and a hotel. The CNR continued 
from Ridgedale in 1930, All the grade was done 
with horses, dump wagons and scrapers, There 
‘was no shortage of man power; Ross saw all the 
work done with muscle and sweat. The culverts 
and bridges were made of wood. Grain and live~ 
stock from the homestead were then delivered to 
Ridgedale with horses and wagon or a sleigh. 

In 1924, the CPR was built from Tisdale to 
Nipawin. Armley became their post office and as, 
stores and elevators were built, they delivered 
grain and livestock to Armley. 

Their children all attended Manlius School. 
Mr. McCullough served on the Mantius School 
Board for 21 years. He served on the board of 
directors after the community hall was built in 
Armley. 

They continued farming at Armley until 1953, 
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when they retired and moved to Tisdale. Verne 
and Ross took over the farm. 

Mrs. McCullough passed away in March 1963 
and Mr. McCullough in October 1966. Both are 
buried in the Tisdale Cemetery. 


LORNE AND BELLE McCULLOUGH 
submitted by Belle McCullough 

Lorne’s parents, Gordon and Gertrude 
McCullough, moved from Parry Sound, Ont. to 
‘Saskatchewan in 1913. They spent their first years 
on the Nelson farm, Sec. 22-46-15-W2 and 
Lorne was born there in July, 1914. They moved 
to Armley District the fall of 1915 to the quarter 
Ross and Alvin live on today. Lorne took his 
schooling at Manlius School and after grade IX 
continued to work with his Dad on the farm. 





Belle and Lorne McCullough, 45th anniversary, 1984. 


My father, John D. Barron took out a home~ 
stead, Sec. 18-45-1S-W2 in the Leather River 
District in 1906. Hugh McPhail had to sign for it 
as Dad was under age. The next year he moved 
there with Grandma Melntyre, who had raised 
him. He lived there until his death in 1959. He 
married Margaret McIntyre from Haliburton, 
Ont. in September, 1908. I was born at home in 
1913, so you see Lorne and I were born a few miles 
apart but never became acquainted until I came 
to work in Armley. My sister Nancy and brother 
Mack were born in 1917 and 1921 respectively 
Mother died in 1923 and in 1925 Dad married 
Mary Lawrie. They had two children, Mary and 
John. 

Ttook my first nine grades at Leather River 
school. The fall T was 14, T was sent to Grandma 




















Shirley and Gordon McCullough, 


Barron’s at Durban where I took grade X. The 
next year I went to Winnipeg and stayed with 
Villett’s (Mother’s sister) where I took grade X1 
at St. John’s High School. The following year I 
attended Success Business College where I took a 
six month’s course in Comptometer, typing and 
office training. 1929 was also the year of the stock 
market crash, businesses were going broke, 
unemployment was really high in the city. The 
next three years I worked at whatever work I 
could get. Finally in the summer of 1933, I quit 
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my job. I had a little money saved up, T was 
homesick, so I came home for a holiday. How- 
ever times were really hard on the farms also. 

‘About this time, Marguerite and Bill 
Breadner came to visit us and said Mr. Zoboski’s 
store in Armley had burned and he wanted some- 
‘one to bring his books up to date. I went to work 
for him for six weeks and ended up working for 
him for six years. 

What a difference being offered a job after 
the years of frustration in Winnipeg. How kind 
the Armley people were to me. Many of them 
knew my Dad, some had even worked in Leather 
River District before coming to Armley. They 
accepted me into the district as one of themselves 
and, for the first time in years, I felt at home. 

Mr. Ramsden was clerk in the store when I 
went there. I started doing bookwork but then 
Mr. Zoboski encouraged me to start waiting on 
customers, At first I didn’t mind waiting on the 
older folks but I was very shy with the younger 
ones. However with Mr. Zoboski's encourage 
ment and Mr. Ramsden’s help I gradually began 
toenjoy the work, Mr. Ramsden had a wonderful 
sense of humor which smoothed over many occa~ 
sions that could have worried me. He knew 
‘everybody and was a nice person to work with 
When his health broke down and he had to leave 
the store I really missed him. Mrs. Ramsden was 
a very kind person also. When I got a very bad 
cold she came over and put mustard plasters on 
my chest and prevented me from becoming a 
hospital cas‘ 

Fifty years have brought a great many 
changes to our way of life in Saskatchewan but 
none greater than in the general store. I hope the 
following doesn’t sound too personal but I do 
‘want to picture life as it was in the store in those 
early years, 

‘Alter the fire destroyed the two stores in 1929, 
Mr. Morris didn’t rebuild in Armley. Mr. 
Zoboski bought Saunder’s Store and was the 
only one in town. However Armley was still a 
busy place. There was Nicklen’s livery barn, Pal 
mer’s Lumber Yard, Wassill’s Garage, Nurse 
Turnbull's Hospital, post office, Sorrell’s Hotel, 
Jack's Barber Shop, Bokenham’s Liquor Store, 
Walter Spilski’s Blacksmith Shop and the two 
elevators, Murray Wilson and Charley Thomas 
had the elevators. The Municipal doctor, Dr. 
McMurchy, lived in Armley. Amy Hanna started 
a second barber shop in town shortly after I came 
there. There was a daily CP passenger and freight 
train and mail was sorted and put off from both 























the north and south trains. Of course there was 
the station and station agent there. The CN train 
was also met at the Nicklen siding and the mail 
delivered to Armley post office. Mr. Winter- 
bourne picked up mail at Armley P.O. and deli 
ered it to Ditton Park twice a week. Bill Oliver 
had a shop in town but did carpentry work 
around the district as well. Bill Parcher was dray- 
‘man, 

There was no quota system on grain so in the 
fall farmers rushed their grain to the elevator as 
soon as it was threshed and the elevator men 
worked long hours until the elevator was full. 
Many farmers charged their purchases almost 
from one harvest to the next. Hopefully they 
came and paid their bills as soon as they sold their 
grain. The storekeeper charged his purchases 
with the wholesales the same way. This was why 
it was so important Mr. Zoboski had his accounts 
up to date before harvest and why he had hired 
me. Once people were selling their grain he was 
out in the country collecting and Mr. Ramsden 
and I were left to look after the store. 

While in Winnipeg, my friends had teased me 
about the way I pronounced some words. One I 
remember was ‘‘warsh”” for “wash’?. Made me 
realize how easily a community cultivates its own 
accent. I also was acquainted with my Scottish 
relatives’ accent. However when I came to 
Ammley I had to familiarize myself with English, 
French, Polish, German and other accents. What 
an interesting group they were. I wish some great 
author had lived there for there were some won- 
derful life stories that will never be told. 

One English lady came in one day and asked 
me for a bath, It didn’t help my embarrassment, 
while I tried desperately to decide what she 
wanted, to have several young men standing back 
in the store laughing at my discomfort. She sim- 
ply wanted to buy a round wash tub. 

Albert Mareau and Paul Murante had been 
loggers in Quebec before Paul bought his land in 
Armley district. At first I found it hard to under- 
stand Paul when he was ordering groceries but 
when he got exasperated and started to swear in 
French Albert always came to my rescue and 
explained what he wanted. Later Paul became a 
good friend. One time he wanted to buy a heavy 
wool sweater and the only color we had was a 
scarlet. He was dubious of the color but I finally 
pursuaded him to buy it and he wore it until his 
death. 

I remember while Mr. Ramsden was still in 
the store, Paul ordered six dozen eggs. It was mid 
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winter and very cold, and Paul had an open sleigh 
to go home in. Mr. Ramsden wrapped the eggs 
with paper and packed them in a box. Paul had 
spent some time drinking with the men and was 
feeling pretty spry when he finally drove to the 
store to pick up his groceries. Mr. Ramsden 
carried them out and placed them in the sleigh. 
Paul yelled at the horses, they started with a jerk 
and Paul promptly sat on the eggs. I often won- 
dered what sort of omelet he had when he got 
home. Paul couldn’t write, just made a mark for 
hisname on cheques, but he was honest and kind. 

Mr. Staples worked at the lumber yard. He 
would tease me for being so short and would 
often come and hand me things from a high shelf 
when he saw me going for a ladder. Each morn- 
ing he carried two pails containing bottles of milk 
from home to be distributed in town. He helped 
Mr. Zoboski take stock several years and was 
excellent with figures. One year at Armley Sports 
day he was taking money at the gate. I was 
treasurer and he handed me a $100 roll of one 
dollar bills. I was just going to take his word for it 
but he told me to count them. I counted $100. 
‘Then he turned the roll around and told me to 
count them again $98. Then he showed me one 
bill folded in half. It was a lesson I never forgot. I 
have handled a lot of money in the different 
offices 1 have worked in over the years but I 
always count a roll of bills from each end. 

Walter Spilski, the blacksmith, would often 
come in the store, buy a soft drink and visit 
awhile. He told me how in the war of 1914-18 he, 
along with many Polish people, were conscripted 
into the German army. A dam was blown up by 
the Allies and the German trenches were flooded. 
Walter and others with him were forced to 
remain in the trenches with ice cold water to their 
waist, for 12 hours before they were allowed to 
retreat. Both sides suffer in war. When Lorne 
and I were married, Walter made a butcher knife 
for me from a cultivator shovel and riveted a 
bone handle on it. It has taken all kinds of abuse 
but is still the best knife I have, very strong and 
easy to sharpen. 

Sorrells kept such a good hotel that some of 
the travellers passed up the larger towns to stay 
overnight in Armley. When the Armley boys had 
a hockey team, Joe was so anxious to support 
them and be a referee, he taught himself to skate 
by pushing a chair in front of himself on the ic 
Not many, at his age, would have been so deter— 
mined 

Zoboskis lived back of the store. I lived with 














them, Mrs, Zoboski had her sisters, Adeline and 
later Marion, to help her. The house was small 
and, with the children as well as the adults, I've 
often thought it must have been hard for Mrs. 
Zoboski but she always seemed happy and con- 
tented. I never saw her angry or out of sorts. 

We opened the store at 8 A.M. Vince ate 
dinner and supper first, returned to the store and 
I went in for my meals. 10 P.M. was supposed to 
be closing time but we never closed if there was 
any customer around and many times it was Il or 
12 P.M. before the door was finally locked. Cof- 
fee breaks were unheard of. I had Sundays off, 
but the first year the only other holiday I had was 
Christmas Day. New Years Day we took stock. I 
started with a salary of $20 per month plus room 
and board and after a year or so it was raised to 
$25. However, I was lucky because many girls 
were working on farms for $5 a month or for 
board and room only 

All freight came by train. The store had a 
door on the north side and the draymen brought 
the freight in this door. While unloading it, the 
cold swept into the store, Outside there were 
barrels of coal oil and high test gas. There was no 
rufal electricity at this time and customers 
brought gallon cans or jugs to be filled with fuel 
for Coal oil, Coleman or Aladdin lamps, We sold 
linseed oil for stock feed and this also came from 
a barrel. It was cold standing outside filling the 
coal oil and gas cans but the linseed oil was the 
worst and I’m sure at 30 degrees below zero it ran 
slower than molasses. Besides this there was the 
flour shed where flour, sugar, oatmeal and bag~ 
ged feeds were stored. It felt colder in there than 
outside, Vince also bought cow and horse hides. 
These I preferred to handle in the cold for I 
always dreaded having to handle ones that were 
thawed out in the spring. Because of the cold, I 
knit myself a heavy turtle neck sweater and I 
actually wore socks and mocassins in the store 
that first winter: 

‘Tractors and cars were becoming more com~ 
‘mon but we still had a hitching post in front of 
the store. Although raised on a farm I knew little 
about outdoor hardware requirements. There- 
fore I was proud of myself when 1 was soon able 
to pick out proper size screw nails, machine or 
carriage bolts, horse shoe nails, sweat pads, plain 
or coated nails, harness repairs, harrow teeth, 
cultivator repairs, etc. 

‘A couple of years Vince bought lumber from 
the lumber camps in exchange for groceries. He 
didn’t know how to measure lumber so he would 
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get me to figure it out for him. When I studied 
this in school I never expected to use this knowl- 
edge. One year he brought in a carload of shin~ 
gles. He usually sold them himself but one day 
Mrs. Alex Kingsley came in for some when Vince 
‘was away, so she and I loaded them in her truck 
by ourselves. 

We bought eggs and pound prints of butter 
from the farms. Most of the butter was very good 
but once in awhile we would get some that 
wasn't. Of course people knew the good and it 
was bought up quickly. However with no 
refrigeration, the balance of unsold prints were 
placed side by side on a plank in the cellar. As the 
cellar was damp and the prints side by side, the 
good prints were soon no better than the bad. 
Lots of this butter went along with the grocer 
to the lumber camps and I felt sorry for those 
who used it. However I still think good home 
made butter beats any creamery butter or mar 
garine you can buy. Farmers sure didn’t get much 
for their produce in those days; 20¢ a dozen was a 
big price for eggs. 

One year one of the meat companies sent 
buyers to the store to buy dressed chickens and 
turkeys. It was well advertised so the farmers 
brought in a lot of beautiful birds. The buyer 
marked them away down in price for the least 
blemish or bruise, then after he weighed them he 
threw them in a pile on the floor, not worrying 
about bruising them then. Vince was so angry at 
the way they treated the farmers, he said he'd 
never let them in his store again. 

Besides groceries, hardware, stock feed, etc., 
we had an assortment of dry goods: men, 
women, and children’s under and outer wear, 
bolts of print, gingham, broadcloth, flannelette, 
cretonne, flannel, ticking, quilt batts, wool and 
other sewing needs. We also sold men’s work and 
some dress shoes, some women’s shoes and run~ 
ning shoes. When the children from the sur~ 
rounding districts met in Armley for their annual 
field day, I’m sure we sold more running shoes in 
one day than a larger town sold in a month. 

Brown sugar, raisins, dates, dried fruit, and 
many other things came in bulk, had to be 
weighed out and put in smaller packages. Cheese 
came in three round blocks in a wooden crate. 
We had a cheese cutter and were pleased with 
ourselves when we could gauge fairly close, the 
weight the customer asked for. Sometimes in the 
hot weather the cheese would melt a bit and 
sometimes if we didn’t sell it fast enough it would 
get mouldy. However some of our English cus- 




















tomers insisted that was when it was best so we 
never had any trouble selling it. There was a 
cheese factory in Zenon Park for several years 
that made good cheese. We sold a lot of four 
pound pails of jam, honey and syrup; also sold 
the larger pails of syrup. I remember one brand 
of pure strawberry jam that was made in Kel~ 
owna that was just like homemade jam. We sold 
some meat, mostly bacon, sausage, and wieners. 

Although the CNR was built to Hudson Bay, 
the grain elevators were not yet built in all the 
towns. Therefore farmers from Carlea, Aylsham 
and even Jordan River still hauled their grain to 
Armley. It was a long cold drive in the winter. 
The liquor store was in Armley and I understand 
the bootleggers were too. I suppose the men 
couldn’t be blamed if they took advantage of 
these facilities after their long trips. Sometimes it 
would be near closing time before they came to 
the store for their groceries, and sometimes they 
were alittle the worse from their celebrations. On 
one occasion, I remember a man stabbing loaves 
of bread with a pitchfork and throwing the loaves 
around the store. I was afraid he would break a 
window or something, but he didn’t. Vince took 
these situations calmly and told me they would 
always pay for any damage. However this one’s 
antics were stopped when he jabbed the fork into 
the rear of an unsuspecting customer leaning over 
the counter. Probably all that saved a serious 
\ury that time was the heavy winter clothes the 
vietim was wearing. Another man would always 
get an asthma attack after his celebrations. I was 
always afraid he would drop dead while giving his 
order but he never did. In spite of all the excite~ 
ment they were never rude or insulting to me. The 
worst that ever happened was when one of them 
decided to kiss me and I ran to Vince, in his 
office, for protection. Vince spoke quietly to the 
man and he gave up the chase. 

The store was really a community centre for 
many things. There were few radios in the dis 
trict. The young men used to gather in the store 
Saturday evening to listen to Foster Hewitt’s 
description of the hockey game. I’m sure it cre~ 
ated just as much excitement as if they were 
actually at the game. When elections were held 
many folks would gather in the store to await 
results and we phoned the polling station for the 
latest figures. In municipal elections, when 
‘opposing candidates were there, it was sort of a 
touchy subject and one hardly knew whether they 
should congratulate the winner or not. 

There were a lot of young folks in the district. 
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Besides the school teams, they had good men and 
ladie’s ball teams. In winter they built an outdoor 
skating rink and had a good hockey team. They 
played against surrounding district teams. Each 
district was very supportive of their team. When 
there was a game the crowd stood on the snow 
banks around the rink cheering their team on, 
and no one seemed to mind the cold. The young 
men prepared the ice and kept the snow shovelled 
off the rink. Every afternoon and evening there 
was public skating. What a lot of pleasure that 
rink provided. 

The summer of 1936, Zoboski’s store burned 
to the ground. I had spent the night at 
McCullough’s and when we got word of the fire 
in the morning, Lorne brought me into Armley. 
The fire had started in the night and they had lost 
practically everything but what clothes they had 
hastily put on. Vince had rescued most of his 
records again. They had actually dragged my 
trunk down the stairs to safety but a box contain- 
ing my school and business college books were 
destroyed. Some dry goods had been snatched 
from the store but flying sparks had burnt holes 
in it, Marion, Flo and I sat on my trunk and 
looked at the pile of ashes and rubble and I never 
felt so helpless in my life. Not only were most of 
our clothes gone but so was our livelihood. 

Vince said our looks gave him the courage to 
start again. He moved the flour shed to the side 
of the old store, ordered more groceries and that 
is where we did business till the rubble was 
cleaned up and the new store built. The new 
building was one story with stucco walls and a tar 
and gravel roof — he hoped more fire resistant 
and easier to escape from if necessary. 

The next year his plan was tested when 
Bokenham’s house burned. We were awakened 
that morning by Vince’s shout of fire. We 
jumped out of bed and dressed as quickly as 
possible. Bokenham’s house was too far gone to 
save. Once again Vince grabbed his records and 
took them to safety. Some of the men climbed on 
the store roof. Mrs. Zoboski pumped water from 
the cistern and handed it out the window to 
Marion and I who passed it up the ladder to the 
men on the roof, where they were putting out the 
sparks that flew there. We continued this until 
danger from the fire was over. Normally we 
would have tired quickly at such work but fear 
can make one forget such weakness. Then we 
looked at each other and laughed. We had slop- 
ped water over the light print dresses we had 
grabbed in haste, our hair was wet and altogether 

















we looked like drowned rats. However the store 
‘and Ramsden’s house had been saved so we were 
thankful. 

Each winter some of the young people put on 
a play which they showed in Armley, Fern Glen, 
Ridgedale and Pontrilas. The first plays Mrs. 
McMurchy directed and, after she left, Amy 
Hanna directed them. A young people’s club was 
formed to which about 30 belonged. They put on 
dances, card games, wiener roasts, skating pa 
ties and really had good times together. The fall 
of 1939 Lorne and I were married as well as 
several other couples in the district. At the end of 
the showing of that year’s play, the group sang 
“Those wedding bells are breaking up that old 
gang of mine”. However, the war took many 
‘more of the young folks into the services and the 
old gang was really broken up. 

Lorne and I moved into the home his grand~ 
parents had lived in, across the road from his 
father’s house. I knew very little about farm 
housework but Mr. and Mrs, McCullough were 
very patient and helpful with me. I remember the 
first bread I made — the loaves were like rocks. 
Mrs. McCullough saw them when I took them 
out of the oven. She laughed and said she would 
get rid of them for me and she threw them into 
the pig pen. However Grandpa saw the pigs root 
ing them around and teased me “‘even the pigs 
‘couldn't eat them’. Mrs. McCullough showed 
me how to cure meat and they helped me with the 
garden. 

We had chickens, turkeys and pigs. 1 
remember one time Lorne had one pig that was 
born blind. One day it got lost and as Lorne was 
busy in the field I went looking for it. I went 
across the field to Jones’s farm and saw Clarence 
working in the garden. I called to him and asked 
him if he had seen a blind pig. He sure laughed 
and said maybe in the old country but not around 
here. 

So many of the young men had enlisted, there 
was a shortage of harvest help and many young 
men came from Ontario to help. They weren’t 
used to farm work and it was really hard on them 
as well as the other members of the crew who had 
to do that much more. We had two of these 
young men one fall and when they came in for 
dinner with badly blistered hands I sympathized 
with them and said so. One replied “*he had done 
alot of canoeing so his hands were tough””. They 
sure didn't look it. The same young man gave the 
westerners a laugh that evening when he wanted 
to take a lamp with him to the outdoor toilet. 

















These were probably the most care-free days 
of my life. We certainly weren’t rich but we had 
all we needed, enough to eat, clothes to wear and 
a roof over us. Donald was born in 1942, we were 
very happy. 

Mr. Zoboski sold the store to Maurice 
Ladouceur in 1940. Maurice didn’t like such a 
small town and was going to close the store and 
move somewhere else. People in the district 
needed a store so decided to form a Co-op and 
take it over from Maurice. Bill Breadner came to 
us selling shares for this co-op. I asked him who 
was going to manage it and when he said they 
hadn't a manager yet, as a joke I said “Guess 
you'll have to get me there to run it for you"”. A 
week later he came back and told me I had the 
job. I didn’t know what he meant at first and was 
really dumbfounded. It would mean such a 
change in our way of life and besides I was 
pregnant. Lorne thought it would be too much 
for me with a family but we finally decided to 
accept the challenge 

My main concern was to get someone to take 
good care of Donald. I went to Sissons to see if I 
could hire Olive but Mrs. Sisson needed her 
through harvest, so Clara and Doris Morgan 
helped me until Olive could come. Olive stayed 
with me until she married. Ellen Caskey and 
Doris Schaerer also were with us for several 
years, and they were all honest, dependable and 
hard workers. Help was scarce through the war 
years. I had other girls for short periods but the 
three I mentioned were my real helpers and the 
ones who made it possible for me to continue as 
‘manager until 1950. 

‘We moved into the house back of the store. 
Lorne continued to farm and went there each day 
but often helped in the store in the evening. At 
first we kept the hours of 8 A.M. to 10 P.M. each 
day but after a few years the directors voted for 
half day on Wednesday. This was something new 
for Armley and, living back of the store, we were 
often called back in to wait on customers in the 
afternoon. Still later the directors voted for 6 
P.M. closing Monday, Tuesday and Friday 
night. 

Bill Oliver built a strong swing and teeter- 
totter set for us in the back yard. With that and a 
good sand pile we usually had a group of children 
playing there. This suited me as I knew Donald 
and Linda were content to stay there also. We 
had a record player and a “Little Black Sambo” 
record which the children never tired of. That 
and some lively polkas kept them entertained on 














rainy days. As their birthdays were only three 
days apart, we had one yearly birthday party for 
them when all the children their age came. When 
it was rainy and cold it kept one adult busy 
dressing and undressing them but, whatever the 
weather, they still had a great time. 

‘Armley had changed over the years. Mr. 
Ready managed the Pool Elevator now and he 
and his wife lived in the Ramsden house and they 
had their garden where Bokenhan’s house had 
been. Kasun’s store was closed. The two barber 
shops were gone as well as the hospital. Stan 
Ranson now owned the garage. Sorrells had left 
the hotel and it changed hands several times in 
the following years. The livery barn was gone and 
the hitching post in front of the store had given 
way to a gas pump. Alex Korall managed the 
Federal Elevator and lived in that house. 

Preparing to close the store, Maurice had 
allowed the stock to get quite low. My first prob- 
lem was to replace the necessary items. During 
the war years this was no easy problem as a lot of 
the goods was on a quota system according to the 
previous year’s purchases. It helped a little that I 
knew the companies Vince had dealt with. I really 
had a struggle to get our quotas increased with 
G.W.G., Greb shoes, and other companies wi 
the products I knew were popular in the district. 
There was a Jewish traveller who visited us every 
few months. He had two huge suitcases packed 
with many small items which were hard to buy 
elsewhere. He was a cheerful, fast talking chap 
and when his sales were completed, he always sat 
and bounced on the suitcases to get them closed. 1 
wondered how long the hinges and clasps would 
withstand such treatment, but they seemed to. 

Rationing of tea, sugar, butter, meat and gas 
was something else we had to contend with. 
Although collecting the coupons meant more 
work, it really wasn’t too much of a problem in a 
farming district. The difficult part was to dis~ 
tribute fairly the scarce items which were not 
rationed: jelly powders, puddings, chocolate 
bars, etc. Although we wrote down the requests, 
in the order we received them, when a small 
shipment arrived, there was never enough to go 
around and someone always felt they were not 
treated fairly. Paper and paper bags were in short 
supply and people used to save them and bring 
them back for their next order. When a shipment 
came in there was always a rush to get it marked 
and on the shelves and many nights Olive and I 
worked late getting goods unpacked and ready 
for the morning. 
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Each year there was a drive to sell war saving 
bonds. The spring of 1944, to promote this drive, 
we made a window display with pictures of the 
local men and ladies in the services. Linda was 
born May $ and while I was in the hospital there 
was a heavy rain storm in Armley. I worried that 
the rain might have beat in the window and 
ruined some of the pictures but Olive and Lorne 
had removed them before any damage was done. 

I don’t remember the year that the railroad 
workers were on strike and refused to carry 
freight. The wholesalers started trucking their 
groceries and the railroads never got that busi 
ness back. 

Curling was going strong in Armley, two 
games a night at 7 and 9 P.M. Lorne and I both 
curled. It was a nice break from the store and I 
really enjoyed it. For several years I was lead on 
John Hayward’s rink with Harry Turnbull sec- 
ond and Ted Preen third. I never curled anywhere 
else but Armley. Lorne was on several different 
rinks and curled in bonspiels in the surrounding 
towns. 

‘Armley ladies held the best bridal showers of 
anywhere I’ve been. Not only were they more 
generous with their gifts, but they really had 
excellent entertainment. I think some of our best 
“fun memories’ are of skits performed by the 
friends of the brides. I believe the men realized 
they were missing out on the fun as I’m sure they 
could hear our laughter all over town, 

I was payer for the Pool and Federal Ele- 
vators as well as collector for Sask. Power. I drew 
drafts on the Tisdale Bank for the elevator’s cash 
— $3000 per draft for the Pool, $2000 for the 
Federal. During the fall rush I sometimes had to 
get two drafts in one day, one by mail and the 
other delivered in person. Of course each com- 
pany’s money had to be kept separate and, as I 
was bonded for each as well as for the store, it 
was quite a responsibility. However I never lost 
any and was never robbed. Mr. Roy Wright from 
Tisdale was superintendent of the Pool and was a 
quiet and kind person. One time when he checked 
the money I was several hundred dollars over 
which was almost as bad as being short. I was 
really worried but he said ‘‘oh don’t worry, I’m 
sure you'll find what it is’. He went over to the 
elevator and shortly after I remembered the Pool 
had sent out a list of dividends to be paid to the 
farmers. As they received their money I marked 
them off the list. The extra money was the money 
for the dividends not yet paid out. I phoned Mr. 
Wright at the office and told him and he laughed 











and said ““I knew you'd find it, 1 wasn’t wor- 
ried” 

It was a Co-op rule at that time that we were 
not to give out credit. However it was almost 
impossible to enforce it. I knew folks were having 
a hard time to finance, especially those who were 
just getting established on their farms. T gave 
‘credit to some of them that I really wondered if 
they would ever be able to repay it. However they 
never let me down. They knew I would be held 
responsible for a lot of bad debts and never put 
me in that position. My directors were very good 
and always ready to give a helping hand. 

Pat Pearson was auditor of the books for the 
first years. He was a good accountant and not 
only set up the system but taught me a lot about 
keeping the books properly. I was sorry when the 
directors decided we would have to change 
auditors. It was the hardest thing I ever had to do 
for the Co-op, to tell him we no longer required 
his services. 

Bert Sims audited the books for several years 
until he felt he couldn’t spare the time from his 
municipal work. Finally the board decided they 
would have to have the Co-op head office in 
Saskatoon audit for us. They set up a new system 
of bookkeeping and came and took stock. The 
two young men who came to take stock had no 
idea of the district’s needs. Many of the things we 
knew were good merchandise, they thought were 
dead stock. I preached Co-op for many years and 
I still think the idea is great as long as the local 
people run it. However once it gets too large or 
for some reason gets out of the hands of the local 
people, it no longer is interested in the special 
needs and services of the district. The idea of 
turning your stock so many times a year looks 
great on paper but if you can’t supply the needs 
of your customers they will go somewhere else 
and if they have to go for one thing that is where 
they will get the rest of their order. 

For many years A. J. Smith had a country 
store East of Armley by the Leather River. Now 
he wanted to retire. Our Co-op board agreed to 
buy what stock remained in his store and Lorne 
and I went to take stock. It didn’t take long as 
there wasn’t much left. However I remember one 
paper bag containing several packages of differ- 
‘ent powders which Mr. Smith explained carefully 
as cures for different horse and cattle ailments. 
We knew we'd never sell them because there were 
vets available in the district now and also there 
were fewer horses on the farms. However it made 
us realize how important Mr. Smith’s store had 

















been in supplying the various needs of the home- 
steaders in the early years. We enjoyed our after~ 
noon with the Smiths. They told of their trip to 
Canada from England and she told of sitting on 
the station platform in Montreal with her chil 
dren and her trunks with all their worldly posses- 
sions, waiting for the train to bring them west. 
They had no idea of what they were coming to or 
the hardships awaiting them. So many who came 
from the Old Country in those early years had 
lar stories. Not only did I marvel at their 
courage but that they survived and made a living 
and a good home for their family. 

Olive and Ellen were both married now. It 
was hard to get reliable help. Sometimes Lorne 
and I managed store and house alone. I was not 
well so we decided to leave the store and go back 
to the farm. Lorne had bought the Hollingshead 
quarter that comered our other one. Don was 
going to school and Linda would start that fall so 
we decided to move our house to the other 
quarter to be near the school. The municipal 
tractor moved the house for us and Linda and I 
enjoyed riding in the house. Lorne brought the 
porch, that served as a summer kitchen, with his 
tractor. We moved into a worked field on a cold 
autumn day and that afternoon it started to rain. 
The cook stove was in the porch, not yet joined to 
the house and the children were not too 
impressed as I put them to bed in the cold, dreary 
house. However in a few days with the house 
warmed and electricity installed it began to seem 
more like home. However we had no lawn until 
the grass was sown next spring. We also planted 
spruce and maples around the whole farm yard 
and they are a wonderful windbreak now. 

Don Bethune was hired as manager of the 
co-op. He couldn’t do the bookkeeping so I used 
to go in Friday afternoon and do the week's 
books for him. I received $5 for an afternoon’s 
work. 

Back on the farm, Lorne bought a hen house 
from Len Hayward, built a brooder house and we 
hada flock of 300 chicks a year. We kept the hens 
and sold eggs to the hatchery in that season and 
to a lumber camp the rest of the year, killed and 
dressed the young roosters and sold what we 
didn’t keep for our own use. Lorne built a new 
barn, pig pen and cattle corral. The granaries 
were all hauled into the yard and a good pond 
was dug. We bought a house from Stan Copeland 
and moved it onto a basement in our yard. 
Shirley was born in 1951 and Gordon in 1953. 
Gradually we were getting ahead but one year 








the barley crop was ruined by aphids. Another 
year, on July 1, we had a terrible hail storm that 
wiped out the crop on the home quarter as well as, 
my garden. The same day our best milk cow had 
twin calves. Another fall we had so much rain we 
couldn't combine the crop until spring. With the 
parts ruined by water and what the mice had 
destroyed, we didn’t have much crop that year. 
What a mixture of good and bad luck farming 

After Don Bethune, the co-op had several 
‘managers, none of whom were too anxious to 
remain in a small town like Armley. In 1956 
Armley co-op amalgamated with Tisdale co-op. 
However this didn’t solve the manager problem. 
Finally, in November, I was asked to run it for 
awhile. Lone was working with other local men 
scrubbing along the railroad. In the morning 
Linda went to school at Manlius, Don caught the 
bus for Tisdale Unit Composite School. Lorne 
would take Shirley, Gordon and I to the store, 
light the fire in the store heater and go to work. It 
was bitterly cold outside and in the store. I would 
sit the children with their snow suits still on, at a 
little table by the stove and give them their break~ 
fast. There was no stove in the house back of the 
store so the only heat in there was what went 
from the store itself. A lot of out of season goods 
from the store had been piled in the house and the 
last managers hadn’t even brought out the winter 
footwear or Christmas toys, etc. They probably 
didn’t know what was there. I tried to bring out 
what seasonal supplies I could find and tried to 
order what the customers were asking for. I was 
supposed to phone Tisdale co-op for any sup- 
plies and their manager would deliver them when 
he came out every few days to check on what we 
were doing. Guess I was ordering too much, for 
one day when he came he told me they had 
decided to close Armley Store. I told him Armley 
needed the store but he said the customers would 
just have to come to Tisdale to do their shopping. 
‘Of course this didn’t happen as some went to 
Ridgedale, some to Carlea and the majority to 
Nipawin. I felt we were letting the district down 
because they had really supported the store and I 
offered to move back into Armley to manage it, 
but the decision had already been made. 1 could 
understand the reason because it had really been 
‘a problem to get someone who was content to 
stay in Armley and who would really take an 
interest in making a success of the business 

The family was growing up. Don finished 
school, rode a cat’ for Dorwards that summer 
brush cutting and digging ponds. That winter he 
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joined the Air Force — 1960. In March 1962, 1 
started to work as bookkeeper for Mr. Meeker in 
Tisdale. 1 had a light-housekeeping room during 
the week and went to the farm on the week-ends. 
Linda finished high school and started work at 
the Bank of Montreal. Manlius Schoo! closed 
and the children were going to be bused to 
Ridgedale, so Shirley and Gordon joined Linda 
and 1 in our suite above the Locker plant and 
continued their schooling in Tisdale. Lorne was 
alone on the farm through the week. 

Linda was married to Terry Skinner in 1964 
and Sherry was born the next year. They were 
divorced in 1968, Donald married Evelyn Moase 
in 1965. They had two children, Greg and Kim. 
Shirley and Gordon finished high school and 
went on to university. Don was transferred to 
Baden, Germany in 1972. He and the family 
enjoyed their stay in Germany and did quite a bit 
of travelling and sight-seeing. October 23, 1973 
Don was killed in a plane crash and the family 
returned to Canada. Linda married Roy Mas~ 
cotto in 1973. They have a daughter, Corinne. 

Lorne sold the farm in 1974 and we moved 
into a home in Tisdale. Lorne managed the 
Co-op car wash in town until it was sold. I have 
continued to work part time as secretary-trea- 
surer for St. Paul’s United Church. Lorne is 
involved with the Masonic and Shrine Lodges 
and we both belong to Tisdale Chapter, Order of 
the Eastern Star. I enjoy my work with United 
Church Women and the church. We both have 
enjoyed fairly good health and our retirement 
years. 

Ey, Greg and Kim live at Sidney, B.C. Ev 
nurses part-time in the local hospital. Greg is in 
university and spends the summer in the medical 
branch of the Army Reserves. Kim is in high 
school, has excelled in horse back riding and 
jumping. She spends her summer driving a coach 
of tourists around Victoria 

Linda, Roy and Corinne live in Caledon, Ont. 
Roy flies for World Ways so travels all over the 
world. Linda works part time in a bank but is 
kept busy with her home and yard. Corinne is in 
school. Sherry is business manager of a Spaghetti 
Factory (an eating place) in Hamilton, Ont. 

Shirley married Peter Lippmann in Saska- 
toon in 1975. He is pastor of Zion Apostolic 
Church in Winnipeg. They have three children, 
Caleb, Jessica and Andrew. Shirley is really kept 
busy with her family and church work. 

Gordon has been teaching at Tisdale Com- 
posite Junior High School since he finished uni 











versity. He married Carol Schmale, who was also 
teaching there, in 1980. They have a son Daniel. 
Carol still teaches as a substitute but keeps busy 
with her home and family. 


IVAN McCULLOUGH AND FAMILY 

Ivan, the third son of Gordon and Gertrude 
McCullough was born at the farm home near 
‘Armley, with Mrs, Florence Margan acting as 
midwife. 

Thave many fond memories of my childhood 
days at Manlius School, where I took grades I to 
X. Our means of transportation to schoo! in 
those days were to walk in summer and drive a 
horse and toboggan in winter. I can remember 
some of the bitter cold mornings especially when 
‘we had to light fires at the school. (Wood stoves 
in those days) They were'nt as reliable as our 
source of heat is today. 

I worked for Bill Boxall for a couple of years 
after finishing school and before joining the ser- 
vices. 

1 joined the army in November, 1939. I spent a 
year at Dundurn, Sask. then I transferred to the 
‘Air Force at Regina and went to number three 
Manning Depot in Edmonton. From there I went 
to a wireless school in Winnipeg. After I com- 
pleted my course I went to Victoria, B.C. for only 
a short time before going to Alaska. It was while I 
was there our plane crashed and landed in the 
ocean. We spent a couple hours in water before 
we were rescued. I must say it was quite chilly, 
being February. Fortunately we were able to kick 
off our flight boots before they got too wet and 
heavy. That made swimming a little easier for us. 
‘We spent that night in hospital having our chills 
attended to. This news created a great deal of 
concern with the folks back home when they were 
notified we were missing. It wasn’t too many 
hours later they received the good news that we 
were safe. 

After a short vacation we all went back to the 
squadron and were posted overseas. We flew 
‘over Germany for six months and were then sent 
to Burma where we joined 435 squadron and 
transported paratroops and equipment, drop- 
ping men and supplies all through the Monsoons 
until the war was ended with Japan. Then it took 
about four months before we were able to get 
home; we were Waiting for a boat. It was nice to 
be back home again after being away for six 
years. 

It was the next year, when I worked at Box- 
alls, Imet Clara Hamel whom I married a couple 








of years later. Clara was born in Davidson, Sask. 
and came north with her parents at the age of 
nine, We were married the summer of 1948 and 
‘came here to live that same fall and have lived 
here ever since. 

Besides dealing with the public I did some 
trucking, drove school bus and worked for Simp- 
son Timber Co. 

We have three children that blessed our 
home. 

Janice, our oldest and only daughter, was 
born in 1949, She took her Public schooling at 
Waterfield and Ridgedale. She graduated from 
Tisdale High School in 1967. That same fall she 
started her nursing training in Saskatoon and two 
years later she graduated as a Registered Nurse. 
‘She nursed in St. Paul Hospital in Saskatoon and 
the Royal Alexandra in Edmonton. It was while 
she was there she met Jerry Pydde and in July, 
1978 they were married. They have two children, 
daughter Lynn five years and a son, Shawn, two 
and half years, They live west of Millet, Alta. 
Jerry works for Texaco Oil near Calmar, Alta. as 
a production operator. 

Dale our oldest son was born May, 1951, took 
his public schooling at Waterfield and Ridgedate 
and graduated from Tisdale High in 1970. Dale 
took several courses including Business Manage- 
ment and Business Administration. He works as 
a Sales Rep. for Mackelven Lumber in Edmon- 
ton. He is married to the former Shellie Andries 
of Nipawin, She is employed in the main Branch, 
Bank of Montreal in downtown Edmonton. They 
have a son, Chad, who is eight years. Dale and 
Shellie live in Spruce Grove, Alta. 

Darren, our youngest son, was born July 22, 
1963. He took his public schooling in Ridgedale 
and graduated from Tisdale High in 1981. At 











L to R: Shelly (Dale's wife), Janice Pydde holding Shawn, 
Clara, van holding Lynn, Dale with son Chad and Darren 
Insen: Jerry Pyade. 











present he is employed at Bow Mar Sales in 
Tisdale. His plans are for further education. 

Our plans are to retire soon and live in Tisdale 
where we will be close to relations and friends. 


G. VERNE AND JEAN McCULLOUGH 

I married Verne McCullough, Oct. 23, 1953; 
we have five children. My family have all 
attended St. Matthew’s Anglican Church in 
Tisdale; the children were all baptized at Leac- 
ross and confirmed in Tisdale. Grayce was also 
married at St. Matthew's. 

Verne retired from farming in 1980. On Sept. 
30 of that year we moved to Melfort where we 
had previously bought a house in partnership 
with Grayce. At that time Grayce and Nancy 
worked for Sask. Tel. in Melfort. Our house has 
basement suites so we are not really retired. We 
have certainly enjoyed our first five years here. 
We are fortunate to live in a very nice neigh 
borhood and have met many more fine people. 

‘Verne enjoys Senior Curling in Melfort; we 
have taken several enjoyable trips also. The first 
to the East Coast and Ontario in 1981, the second 
a tour of eastern Saskatchewan, the Big Muddy, 
Cyprus Hills, Swift Current and then on to 
Grande Prairie for a wedding of my Mom’s 
great-niece and a family reunion of the Badger 
clan, all in July 1982, 

In June, 1985 we spent two weeks in 
Chilliwack, B.C. where we visited the remainder 
of my Dad’s family. We were also to the Island to 
visit Verne’s niece and family 








Back: Kevin, Mervyn and Joanne Yacyshyn, Douglas 
MoCullough, Grayce and Howard Schmitz. Front: Michael 
Yacystyn, Nancy McCullough, Jean McCullough holding 
‘hea Yacyshyn, Vern and Neil McCullough. 
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Our family consists of the following: 

Joanne: born June 19, 1955, married Mervyn 
Yacyshyn of Chelan, Sask. where they farm with 
three children, Michael 9, Rhea 7, and Kevin 3. 

Grayce: born Feb. 20, 1957, married Howard 
Schmitz of Pilger, Sask. They live in Saskatoon; 
she works as an operator at Sask. Tel.; he is a 
Broadcaster at CFQC. Son Kurt was born Sept. 
7, 1986. 

Naney: born Aug. 30, 1960, living in Saska- 
toon and works in Sask. Tel. business office. 

Douglas: born July 29, 1961, is attending Uni- 
versity of Saskatchewan, Saskatoon school of 
Engineering and hopes to be a mechanical 
engineer, 

Neil: born June 25, 1962, is in Saskatoon 
working for Acklands. 





ROSS AND LUCILLE MeCULLOUGH 

I was born April 21, 1923, the youngest of five 
children. I took my schooling at Manlius School 
which was two miles away. I was one of 10 pupils 
in grade I in a one-room school of 48 students 
with only one teacher. 

was finished school at 16 and began the hard 
labor of threshing which showed on the hands 
and sore muscles. I helped on the farm all 
through the years. I grew up mostly with horses. 

In 1950 I married Lucille Hamel of Bjorkdale, 
Sask. We built our home in the fall of 1950, where 
we still reside. We raised three children; Alvin 











Lucille, Maureen 


Back: Wayne, Ross, Alvin. Front: 
‘McCullough. 











born in 1952, Wayne born in 1955 and Maureen 
born in 1957. 

Alvin and Margaret live on the farm here and 
have three daughters, much to our delight. 
Wayne and Kathleen live in Prince George, B.C. 
and have two children, a girl and a boy. Maureen 
and Robert Sherwood live in Innisfail, Alta. 

Our children took their schooling first at 
Manlius, then when school buses became a major 
transportation they went to Ridgedale, then high 
school at Tisdale, all graduating from Tisdale 
Unit Composite School. 


CLARENCE ALVIN AND MARGARET 
McCULLOUGH 

Twas born on a cold day in January at Tisdale 
in 1952. My parents are Ross and Lucille 
McCullough. I was raised in Armley district 
about two miles from the town of Armley. The 
house I was raised in, my parents still live in 
today. I live in the same yard, the original home- 
stead (NE 36-47-15-W2) that my grandfather 
first purchased, 

My father and mother’s house was small but 
comfortable. I shared a lot of happy years there 
with Mom and Dad along with one brother, 
Wayne and one sister, Maureen. We got water 
from a small dugout along with a cistern in the 
basement of the house. The house was heated 
with coal by a small furnace in the basement. 

We picked up our mail in Armley at the Post 
Office which was attached to Mr. Gordon Wal- 
lis’s house. Later on we got our mail outside in 
the rural delivery boxes. Most of our groceries 
‘were purchased at Leacross at Hutchison’s Store. 
Other groceries and clothes were purchased in 
Tisdale and Nipawin. 

We used to attend the Roman Catholic 
Church in Tisdale or Nipawin. Today we go 
mostly to the Roman Catholic Church in Tisdale. 
T went to Sunday School in Nipawin and then 
later on I was confirmed in the Roman Catholic 
Church in Nipawin. 

During the first years that I can remember we 
used to go visiting other families in the neigh- 
borhood for entertainment. We didn’t have a 
television set until 1962, so we used to play check~ 
ers and cards a lot. 

In summer we had our ball games and in 
winter there was always ice for hockey and a 
sleigh to ride on. 

We used to have some good storms in the 
winter and summer time. I can remember snow 
drifts as high as Mom’s clothes line in the winter 








and in the summer there was the odd hailstorm 
that broke quite a few windows in the house. We 
used to hold pillows against the glass to keep 
them from breaking. 

I started school in the fall of 1958. I attended 
Manlius School for three years with Mrs. Van 
Blaricum as my teacher. Then I went to 
Ridgedale School for the next five years on the 
bus. I took my high school in Tisdale. We used to 
drive out to Highway 35 to meet the bus that went 
to Tisdale, 

From high school I went to Vancouver to take 
a three month training course in Computers. 
From there I obtained a job at Urban Computers 
in Burnaby, B.C. It was a data processing centre 
and I was on steady night shift from midnight 
until eight in the morning. I was happy to have a 
job even if it was night shift. I started out receiv 
ing $350. a month. At the time I didn’t know 
what to do with all that money. 

I met my wife, Margaret, in Surrey and we 
were married in July, 1972. I continued working 
with computers until February, 1973. By this time 
I was tired of night shift so I had an opportunity 
to go into business with my father-in-law in 
Prince George. I took this opportunity and 
moved in March, 1973, We started manufactur 
ing roof trusses and building houses. I liked the 
climate in Prince George much more than Van- 
couver, a lot less rain and more snow. 

We were in this business until 1978. We then 
sold our business and went to work in the bush, 





Back: Margaret, Crystal, Alvin. Front: Cherie, Candice 
McCullough. 


road-building and logging for Joe Martin and 
Sons Logging. I worked with this company until 
1980, At this time I decided I would like to try 
farming, so I made a deal with my uncle, Verne 
McCullough, and 1 started farming with my 
father in May, 1980. I purchased the house from 
Uncle Verne in which he had been raised along 
with my Dad and the rest of the family. 

While we were in Prince George our first girl 
Candice was born on Dec. 13, 1977. Since we 
moved back to the farm we've had two more girls 
Cherie born Feb. 6, 1981 and Crystal born Dec. 1, 
1983. All our girls are healthy and Candice is in 
Grade IMI and Cherie starts in the fall of 1986. 

My brother Wayne, is in Prince George and 
married to Kathleen. They have two children, a 
girl, Lacey, born Jan. 11, 1983 and a boy, Denver, 
born Feb. 2, 1985. 

My sister, Maureen, lives in Innisfail, Alta. 
and married Bob Sherwood in August 1984. 

‘Our family is spread out but we usually try to 
‘et together once a year, either at Christmas or in 
the summer, 





ARCHIE GEORGE McDONALD 
FAMILY 

submitted by Mrs. McDonald and Dorothy 
Morrow 

Archie George McDonald was born in Hants~ 
port, N.S. on May 30, 1884, the only child of 
John and Maggie McDonald. Archie’s father 
owned a tow boat as well as being a marine 
engineer. During school holidays he would take 
Archie across to New York and other coastal 
cities with him. 

In the fall of 1900, at the age of 16, he left to 
build his future with $110 in his pocket. 

Archie went to the western states and then to 
Brandon, Man. He got a job on the Kidd Broth— 
ers farm where he worked for several years. In 
1905 he filed a claim on the SE 28-22-6-W3 in the 
Boldenhurst District which is now Gilroy, Sask. 

Violet Pricilla Halladay was born at Mar 
ville, Ont. May 1, 1891, a daughter of Adam and 
Charlotte Halladay. After finishing school in 
Sault St. Marie, she took a business course at the 
Furse Business College. In August, 1912 she and 
her mother and two sisters moved to the Lawson 
District where her father and one brother had 
homesteads. Here she met Archie McDonald and 
in 1915 they were married. 

From this union three children were born — 
Elton Winfield, John Adam, and Dorothy Myr- 
tle (See Morrow history). 
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The crops were poor on the prairie in 1919 and 
as Archie had 87 head of cattle and a number of 
horses he had to look for feed. He went up north 
to the Silver Stream District that fall and put up 
feed. He rented his buildings on the prairie. He 
was farming a section at this time. He then 
shipped his cattle and some horses, the 
machinery and household effects to Tisdale, the 
closest station. On his way up, he was snow 
bound with his stock in Saskatoon for two days. 
Before spring he had lost seven head of cattle due 
to straw rust. Several others lost stock too. 

In July, 1920 Archie bought the EY of 
1-47-14-W2. This land was cleared with an axe 
and a grub hoe. He then sold this land and 
bought the S/ of 31-13--W2 in 1927. This land 
was mostly all cleared by hand. Alex Wilson 
brought the first scrub cutter into this district in 
1945. In 1929 Archie bought the N¥2 of 6~48-13- 
W2, and later on bought S¥2 of 8-48-13-W2, 
They were mostly all cleared by hand, so was the 
NE 32-47-13 which Elton bought in 1934, 

Archie loved stock, especially horses, and his, 
favorites were Percherons. In the 40°s he and 
Elton did a lot of logging. In the late 40°s they 
had a scrub cutter and piler and did a lot of 
custom work in the district. In 1929 he bought a 
threshing outfit and used it until the combine 
came into use. 

Archie served on the school board at 
Boldenhurst and at Silver Stream. He served as a 
councilor in the R.M. of Connaught and was 
reve when he passed away on Feb. 13, 1953. He 
was secretary-treasurer of the Connaught Agri- 
cultural Society for seven years as well as director 
of the Society from 1921 to 1953. Archie was an 
honourary member of it and had served as vice 
president. He was also a director of the Tisdale 
Senior Citizens. He showed stock at Tisdale, 
Nipawin, Melfort and Connaught fairs as he also 
raised Shorthorn cattle. 

Archie hauled grain to Tisdale in the early 
days until the railroad came to Ridgedale. Next 
Leacross was closer. Finally Carlea was the near~ 
est. 

‘Archie shipped the first car load of grain that 
went from Carlea in 1931. It was loaded over the 
platform. 

Violet served as trustee on the Ditton Park 
School Board for several terms and was always 
an active member of the community clubs in the 
districts where she lived. With her expertise in 
accounting, she often served as treasurer or 
audited books for organizations. She served on 




















the board of the Baptist church and was a charter 
member of Tisdale Senior Citizens. She belonged 
to the L.O.B.A. and Floral Rebecca Lodge in 
Sault St. Marie, In Riverhurst, Sask. she was 
charter member and past noble grand of the 
Harmony Rebecca Lodge. She again became 
active in the Rebecca Lodge when she moved to 
Nipawin. The first Sunday School was organized 
in Ditton Park with her help and she served as 
superintendent for awhil 

‘The Connaught Agricultural Society was very 
dear to her heart. She was a director for 55 years 
and was an honorary life member. Violet was 
instrumental in organizing the farm girls group 
(forerunner of 4-H), as well as working with 
John Breadner to start the boys’ and girls’ 
orchard club. This club was the first of its kind 
west of the Great Lakes. Having also served as 
first and second vice-president, Violet was prob- 
ably best known for the years she was secretary~ 
treasurer, 1932-43 and 1955-62. In 1962. she 
received an honorary life membership in the Sas- 
katchewan Agricuitural Society Association. 
When Connaught celebrated its golden anniver- 
sary in 1965, she was nominated as their candi- 
date and became Pioneer of the Year at Pionera 
in Saskatoon. 

Due to poor health Archie semi-retired in 
1950 when they moved to Tisdale. He died Feb. 
13, 1953. That spring his wife and John moved 
back to the farm at Ditton Park with Elton. In 
1964 they sold the farm and moved to Nipawin. 
For the first time in years, she was able to attend 
the Baptist church and be active in the Mission 
Circle. She was very proud of her five grand- 
children and enriched their lives with her humor, 
caring and wisdom. She died Sept. 13, 1978 at the 
age of 87. 





JOHN ADAM McDONALD 
submitted by Dorothy Morrow 

John McDonald, the second child of Archie 
and Violet McDonald, was born Dec. 22, 1924 at 
Gilroy. He lived at Silver Stream and then moved 
to Ditton Park in 1928 with the family. As is 
typical of Down’s Syndrome children, John was 
very loving and kind. 

Unable to get a formal education he per- 
formed many practical chores around the farm. 
He fed and watered the chickens but didn’t like to 
gather eggs because the hens would “bite”. 

Everyone knew John as he always went with 
our parents and in particular liked to ride in the 














truck with Daddy. He had a great memory. It 
surprised people when he would call them by 
name although he hadn’t seen them for quite 
some time. John liked animals and would draw 
‘our attention to look at a bird, the snow or the 
rain, We enjoyed his sense of humor. 

John moved to Nipawin in 1964 with Mom 
and Elton. He particularly liked to go to church 
with them. He was happy whenever visitors came 
to the house and would always offer them a 
chair. In 1979 he developed health problems and 
could no longer be cared for at home. He was a 
resident at Pineview Lodge until his death Feb. 
27, 1985 at 60 years of age. John was very special 
to us and I’m sure the dedication and loving care 
of our parents contributed greatly to his long life. 
Heaven’s Very Special Child 
‘A meeting was held quite far from Earth 
“It’s time again for another birth,” 

Said the angels to the Lord Above. 

This special child will need much love. 

His progress may seem very slow, 

Accomplishments he may not show 

And he'll require extra care 

From the folks he meets way down there, 

He may not run or laugh or play; 

His thoughts may seem quite far away 

In many ways he won't adapt. 

And he'll be known as handicapped. 

So let’s be careful where he’s sent, 

We want his life to be content, 

Please, Lord, find parents who 

Will do a special job for you. 

They will not realize right away 

The leading role they're asked to play 

But with this child sent from above 

‘Comes stronger faith and richer love. 

And soon they'll know the privilege given 

In caring for this gift from Heaven. 

‘Their precious charge, so meek and mi 

Is Heaven’s very special child” 
— Author Unknown 














EVELYN (McFARLAND) McEWEN 

L taught at Silver Stream School in 1940-1941. 
My home was near Tisdale. I boarded with Mrs. 
Lloyd and her daughter, Laurine who lived 
almost directly across from the school. I certainly 
had a lovely boarding place and everyone was 
very kind. 

If my recollections are right I believe there 
were about 20 to 25 pupils in grades I to VIII 
Grade IX and X were correspondence courses. 








We had the usual Christmas concert, parties 
at the school and attended some of the closer 
schools and hall functions. 


WILLIAM AND KEZIA McFADDEN 
submitted by Pansy 

My father was born in Lindsay, Ont. on Nov. 
28, 1888. He had eight brothers and sisters. The 
family moved to Mannville, Alta. when Dad was 
about nine years old. Being the eldest in the 
family, he had to work at whatever job he could 
get, so he never had any schooling. As a young 
man, he worked in lumber camps where he 
learned to sign his name. 

In his late 20’s, he moved to Brownlee, Sask, 
where he had a homestead quarter. He batched 
until 1913, when he met and married my mother. 
Her maiden name was Kezia Charlesworth. She 
had migrated to Canada in 1910. She had worked 
in the cotton mills in Manchester from the time 
she was eight years old, going to school one-half 
days until she was 10 years old, after which she 
worked full days. She wai a great reader and 
furthered her education that way and taught Dad 
to read. 

1, Pansy, (see Bill Manton history) was born 
in 1915, my’ sister Dorothy in 1920 and Fred in 
1921. In 1928, the big depression hit southern 
Saskatchewan and for eight years there were little 
or no crops and gardens. My dad and two neigh- 
bors went north east of Carrot River, Sask. and 
took up homesteads. For three or four winters 
Dad would go up north to put up some buildings 
(a house and a barn) and do some clearing. The 
area was solid bush. 

By 1930, we lost our land at Brownlee as Dad 
was unable to pay anything on his mortgage, so 
he built a caboose as temporary living quarters 
and in June we headed to Carrot River. We had 
‘two teams of horses. A former hired man drove 
one team with a rack which held feed for the 
horses and various odds and ends. We took our 10 
cows which meant that my sister, my brother and 
myself had the job of driving them. We had one 
old horse to ride on whom we took turns. Dad 
shipped the chickens, farm machinery and 
household furniture to Carrot River. We trav- 
elled about 20 miles a day. In the late afternoon 
we would look for a farm that had a fair sized 
pasture for the cows. We, of course, milked the 
cows morning and night and gave all the milk to 
the kindly farmer. We sure met some nice helpful 
people. We didn’t travel on Sundays. That was 
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the day the horses got a full day’s rest and Mother 
and I caught up on bread baking and the family 
wash. 

The further north in Saskatchewan that we 
travelled, the more delighted we were with the 
trees and the grass that was so green. There were 
very few trees around Brownlee and district, only 
what people had planted themselves. 

Tt took us three weeks to reach the Waterfield 
District. In fact, we were living in the same yard 
where Kelvin and Ella Manton now live. My dad 
got a harvesting job with Bill Perkin. I worked in 
the Tisdale area during harvest and my sister 
worked in the New Osgoode District. Fred, of 
course, went to Waterfield School. By this time 
our caboose was parked in Bill Perkin’s yard. My 
sister never did go back to school so grade VI was 
all she got. Fred got his grade XII at various 
schools. 

Dad again went up to the homestead to make 
more improvements. He worked on a farm at 
Codette the following summer. I did housework 
and milked cows at various places that year. 

In the fall of 1934, our family moved north of 
White Fox. Dad got a job as barn boss at a 
sawmill. Mother and I washed clothes and 
cooked for six men and my sister worked in the 
cook house. In the spring, we moved to the 
homestead north east of Carrot River. My sister 
went back to Armley to work. I left the home- 
stead in the spring of 1935 and came down to 
Waterfield with Dad in the wagon. I helped Mrs. 
Mohr all summer and in November Bill Manton 
and I were married. We lived in the Waterfield 
area until our move in 1959. 

Iwas back to Brownlee almost four years ago 
to a school reunion. What a difference! Crops 
were good and nearly all the neighbors had new 
houses, a few more people had planted trees in 
their farm yards. Our old house and buildings 
were all gone, also the school that I attended. It 
was nice to see the country side looking so green 
but I was glad to get back to the Tisdale country 
again. 





DANIEL NELSON McINTYRE, 
submitted by niece Mabel (MeIntyre) Pickersgill 
and nephew Morris Melntyre 

Daniel was born in Haliburton, Ont. in 1879. 
He came to Saskatchewan July 26, 1905 and took 
up a homestead in the Waterfield District on NE 
12-48-14-W2. The closest store was Barber’s at 
Forrester. He got his mail at Silver Stream. 














‘Nelson Mcintyre. 


He lived on the northeast side of the Carrot 
River. People on the south side would come by 
horse and wagon and Uncle Nels would row them 
across the river. There they would borrow 
another team to go to Barber's Store. One time 
Harry Hill and his wife Jean were making the 
trip. On their way back, Mrs. Hill was in the 
middle of the boat with a box of groceries and a 
sack of flour leaning against her knee. The boat 
tipped sideways throwing Mrs. Hill and the flour 
into the river. Mrs. Hill couldn’t swim, but man- 
aged to hang onto some bushes. The men went 


Lto Ri: Leroy, Mabel, Frank, Wesley, Muriel Mcintyre, Sid King, 
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after the flour and saved it without much 
damage. Mrs. Hill managed to scramble from 
bush to bush till she got to shore, wet and cold 
but unharmed. 

Uncle Nels sold his homestead to Robert Fer~ 
gus in 1924, went to West Summerland, B.C. and 
stayed with his brother Henry McIntyre. There 
he worked in the bush. 

In 1940 he came to visit in Saskatchewan and 
had Christmas with his brother Owen McIntyre 
and family. After New Year, 1941, he went to 
Leather River to visit his other brother Jack 
‘McIntyre and family. Uncle Nels took sick in 
January. Brothers Jack and Owen took him to 
Tisdale Hospital where he passed away Jan. 16 
and he was laid to rest in Fern Glen Cemetery 
Jan, 21, 1941, 


OWEN AND GRETA MCINTYRE 

My name is Edith Greta Melntyre maiden 
surname Sawyer, born Sept. 21, 1891 at West 
Guilford District, Haliburton County, Ontario. 
At 93 years of age I write these memories from 
the Mayfair Nursing Home here in Calgary, 
Alberta. 

My husband Owen Wesley McIntyre born 
Dec. 17, 1889 at West Guilford, Haliburton 





Front: Beryl, Greta Owen and Alba Mcintyre, 

























County, Ont. Owen and I attended the same 
school at West Guilford District. In 1908, Owen 
traveled west to visit his sister Maggie (Mrs. J. D. 
Barron), his sister Annie (Mrs. Roy Wright) and 
his brothers Mr’s Jack, Nels and Henry McIn- 
tyre. All these families lived in the Leather River 
district just south of where Ridgedale is now 
located. The offer of virgin farmland virtually 
for the settling on 160 acres of land only having to 
clear 15 acres in three years seemed worth the 
investigating for Owen. Arriving in Saskatche- 
wan, he liked the northern country and selected 
the S.W. 36-47-15-W2 in the Armley district 
Building a shack for living quarters he proceeded 
to clear and break the land. Earning extra money 
working on threshing crews, or log mills, he 
purchased enough lumber to build our home. 
This material was stored and locked in an empty 
grainery. Completing this task, he returned east 
to marry me. 


After our marriage in Fenton Falls, Ont. we 
lived in West Guilford. Our son Roy (Leroy) was 
born March 13, 1913, (he married Evelyn Morden 
of Moose Jaw, Sask. and is nowa retired minister 
residing in Calgary, Alta) and our daughter Alba 
(Mrs. J. Gleddie resides in Calgary) was born on 
May 9, 1915, she was only three months old when 
we boarded the harvest excursion train (tickets 
cost $10 each) and headed west to our homestead. 
Our relatives had not been notified of the exact 
date of our arrival at Valparaiso station. When 
we arrived Owen bought our breakfast for 82¢ 
then walked five miles to get a team and buggy at 
brother Jack’s. When Owen arrived, Jack’s 
wife Lena was washing clothes. She left her 
washing, bundled up their two children and 
accompanied Owen to Valparaiso station; what a 
happy reunion. We worked in Leather River dur- 
ing harvest, living in Jack Creek’s empty house. 
In November we moved to our homestead shack 
which was large enough to eat and sleep in. 
Circumstances forced us to live in this shack until 
‘our log home was completed in 1918, but we were 
happy. Our neighbours were kind and friendly. 





During winter we had spare times to join 
together in different homes for square dances. 
‘Tom Rowe was violinist, and a good one. Some- 
one was usually available to accompany him by 
chording on the piano or organ. Each family 
took their own lunch which we ate at midnight. 
After lunch, sometimes they would request dif 
ferent ones to perform. Owen would be asked to 
sing or maybe have someone recite, ete. We could 
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relax in the winter months but summers were too 
busy. 

For drinking water we drove to Percy Simm’s 
to cut ice blocks from the Leather River. These 
were stored in layers of sawdust. As drinking 
water was needed, a block of ice would be 
cleaned of sawdust and put in a barrel that was 
kept for this purpose only. One time while getting 
some ice from the shed, Owen found a chipmunk 
hibernating. He brought it in for the children to 
inspect; they were delighted. For heating and 
cooking, wood and coal was the main source of 
fuel. Uncle Jack and Aunty May Mcintyre lived 
in Riverstone district, five miles west of us. Most 
of their family was at home, but their daughter 
Mildred had just begun teaching in New Osgoode 
School. Many enjoyable hours were spent at their 
home. 

Our third child, Muriel (Mrs. Syd King — 
Pritchard, B.C.), was born April 18, 1917. Our 
son, Wesley, was born Jan. 21, 1919. Doctor 
McKay from Tisdale suggested I stay in a Star 
City home so he would be on hand to assist with 
Wesley’s birth, but a flu epidemic was going 
around and the doctor was ill so once again a 
mid-wife delivered my baby. Mabel (Mrs. Harry 
Pickersgill — Arborfield, Sask.) arrived March 
19, 1920 and Frank April 9, 1921. Our seventh and 
last child, Beryl (Mrs. Ken Campbell — Calgary, 
Alta.) was born June 7, 1929. All the children 
received their education at Manlius School, two 
and a half miles north. Those were tough years. 
Knitting was done by hand, stockings, mittens, 
hats and scarves. I created my own sewing pat 
terns and sewed on a Singer Treadle machine. 

Minerals from the creek and well water dis- 
colored white clothes, making it necessary to save 
rain water and melt snow in winter for laundry 
which was done by wash board, and later in a 
hand operated machine. T used to make my own 
soap. 

Travelling was with horse and buggy. We 
bought a Ford truck in 1943. Horses were still 
used for winter travel and also farm use. Roads 
were not much more than trails. In winter they 
drifted in and an alternate route through farmers 
fields were chosen instead. Spring break-up 
found the rivers and creeks full to overflowing. 

Frank joined World War II in 1941, serving in 
the Army Ambulance Corp. until 1945. He mar~ 
ried a Lethbridge, Alta. girl, Rose Slimco. He isa 
retired plumbing and gas inspector and they live 
in Edmonton, 

Wesley joined World War II in 1942, serving 


























‘asa sergeant in the Tank Corp. While in England 
he married Ivy Turner. He came home in Febru- 
ary, 1946. Ivy arrived in Canada in August, 1946. 
Cancer claimed Wesley’s life in December, 1976. 
Ivy lives in Regina, Sask. 

‘After operating the farm for 32 years Owen’s 
health began to fail him, Doctors advised a 
warmer climate so we moved to Summerland, 
B.C. in 1947. The climate agreed with him so we 
purchased a home in Kelowna, B.C., living there 
until Owen passed away in February, 1965 in the 
Kelowna Hospital. I lived alone in Kelowna for 
one year, then sold and moved to Calgary to be 
closer to my children. My generation is 17 grand- 
children, three deceased, 19 great-grandchildren, 
one deceased, and three great-great-grand- 
children. Whenever my health permits I like to 
crochet blankets and booties for new babies. 
Footnote: Mrs. Owen McIntyre passed away 
Sept. 20, 1986, the day before her 95 birthday. 
Both are buried in the Queens Park Cemetery, 
Calgary. 








ROY McINTYRE 

1, Roy (Leroy) was born March 13, 1913 in 
Ontario. We moved west to the homestead, SW 
36-47-15-W2, when I was two years old. My 
parents were of Scotch and Irish descent. 





David, Roy and Evelyn Meintyre. 











Our first permanent home was a log house. 
We hauled water from a nearby creek and our 
fuel was wood. We lived about five miles from 
Ridgedale and three miles from Armley, both 
small towns. We travelled by horse and buggy 
and this was our means of getting groceries and 
mail 

My public school was received at Manlius 
School. Further education and preparation for 
my life’s work was received at Prairie Bible Col- 
lege at Three Hills, Alta. For 46 years I pastored 
churches and 21 years of the 46 was in district 
work. I pastored first in Senlac, Sask. then Fort 
St. John, B.C., Moose Jaw, Sask., Victoria, 
B.C. and Saskatoon, Sask. In 1960, I was elected 
district superintendent of the Christian and Mis 
sionary Alliance for all of western Canada. This 
meant much travel. 

In 1942, I married Evelyn Morden of Moose 
Jaw, Sask. We have had two children; David, 
who now is professor of music at Canadian Bible 
College in Regina, Sask. and Ruth, who died 
suddenly because of polio in 1951 at the age of 
four. 

We moved to Calgary in 1960 and this has 
been our home since then. I retired December, 
1980. 

My father died in February, 1965. Heis buried 
here in Calgary. Mother has been in our nursing 
home here in Calgary this past year. 

Wes, my brother died Dec. 12, 1976 and my 
brother-in-law, Syd King died May 1, 1984. 











WES MCINTYRE 
submitted by Mrs. Wes McIntyre 

Lawrence Wesley MeIntyre was born Jan. 21, 
1919 in Star City, Sask. That was the closest town 
‘with a hospital in those days. His parents, Owen 
and Greta McIntyre traveled there by horse and 
sleigh through the snow and cold weather. He 
grew up on the homestead in Armley and 
attended Manlius School along with brothers 
Roy and Frank and sisters, Alba, Muriel, Mabel 
and Beryl. He helped out on his father’s farm and 
when older, worked at different farms around 
the district. Wages were very little in those days. 

When the second World War came he volun~ 
teered for service and after some months of 
training in Canada, was shipped overseas with his 
Regiment to England. He spent months on man- 
ocuvers and training and also where he met his 
future wife. His regiment the RCD’s (Royal 
Canadian Dragoons) an armoured corp, were 











LLto Ri ly and Wes Melntyre, Front: Larry, Bobby and Dor~ 
en, 1959. 


then shipped to Sicily, from there they were in 
combat up through Italy and Holland. He was in 
Holland when the war ended. In all he was over 
seas for five years. Before returning to Canada 
however, he married Ivy Turner in Brighten, 
England on Nov. 21, 1945. His regiment returned 
to Canada in February, 1946; his wife following 
with other war brides in August, 1946. 

We lived on the family homestead, which was 
somewhat of a surprise to me. There was no 
running water, no power and no indoor plumb- 
ing (things I had been used to in England) but 
things turned out well. We had three children all 
born in Tisdale, Sask. at St. Therese hospital. 

After the homestead was sold, Wes tried to 
make a go of things on Veteran’s Land Act, land 
in the Preston district. After hard work and bad 
luck with crops he went and found work, first in 
the oil fields in Alberta, then a mining company 
in Uranium City, Eldorado Nuclear. His family 
then joined him there in 1957 and they made their 
home there. After working for the company 19 
years, he fought a two and a half year battle with 
cancer and passed away on Dec. 12, 1976 at the 
age of 57. 

My daughter and I stayed on in Uranium City 
until 1981 when the mine closed down. Our 
daughter, Doreen married Mark Picard and they 
have two children, Chandra and Brendan. They 
live in Regina, Sask. 

Larry, the oldest son, went to play pro- 
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hockey, married a girl from Tulsa, Oklahoma, 
USA and they also have two children Brett and 
Christa. They live in Bixby, Oklahoma where he 
has a business now. 

Robert, the youngest son, is now in residence 
in Edmonton. 

‘Wes’s mother, Mrs. Owen McIntyre, is still 
living in Calgary, Alta. at the age of 94. His elder 
brother Roy and sisters Alba and Beryl also live 
in Calgary. Muriel lives in Kamloops, B.C. and 
Mabel lives now in Arborfield, Sask. 

Those were very happy years we spent in 
Armley with good friends Andy and Mary 
Rowell, the Richards, the Jones Family and also 
Owen and Kay Hanna. Everyone around the 
district were very friendly. I really miss those 
days and at times wished we had never left. I will 
never regret leaving my home country to live in 
such a friendly district as Armley and having such 
a wonderful husband. 


FRANK BENJAMIN McINTYRE 

Frank Benjamin McIntyre, son of Owen and 
Edith Greta McIntyre, was born April 21, 1921, 
youngest son of a family of seven, four sisters 
and two brothers. I attended Manlius School and 
worked for various farmers in the district. My 
childhood memories are happy ones of socializ~ 
ing in the community and various church 
activities, but above all else, the visits of relatives. 
However, I cannot say as I grew up that farming 
appealed to me as a lifetime vocation. I was 
always more interested in mechanics. 

When the Second World War broke out I 
enlisted with the Armed Forces and was stationed 
in various cities in Saskatchewan, Alberta, 
‘Ontario, Quebec and Nova Scotia before going 
overseas, where I saw service in Britain, France, 
Belgium, Holland and Germany. I was wounded 
in Antwerp, Belgium. When the war ended 
returned to Canada in December, 1945 and 
received my discharge in 1946. 

During the course of my Canadian training, I 
met my wife Rose in Lethbridge, Alta., her birth 
place, and after my discharge from the services, 
wwe were married. 

We lived in Lethbridge, where with the 
encouragement and help of my wife, I settled 
down to working and at the same time to further 
my education. I received my certificate as a mas- 
ter plumber and gas fitter and worked in my own 
business for about four years after which I joined 
the City of Edmonton Bylaw Enforcement 











Frank and Rose Mcintyre. 


Department as an inspector and worked there for 
28Y/2 years, attaining the position of assistant 
supervisor. In September, 1983 I took an early 
retirement. These had been very good and 
rewarding years, with both of us working, we 
were kept very busy, as we did not have a family. 
My wife devoted her time to a career, first in 
photography and then as a medical assistant. A 
great deal of our time was still devoted to fur 
thering our education in our various fields in 
order to keep up with modern technology. 

We are now enjoying the fruits of our labors 
with time to devote to our hobbies, volunteer 
work and travel and I even find time to partici 
pate in my favorite active sport of golf. 

Tam fortunate enough to still have my mother 
living. 1 am sure she has filled in all the various 
details about the joys and hardships of a Home- 
stead Family Life, so I will not elaborate on any 
of these memories. Suffice it to say there were 
difficult times but we all seemed to be of a hardy 
stock of survivors. 








HUGH McINTYRE 
submitted by Mabel (McIntyre) Pickersgill 
Hugh was born at Keyes, Man. March 17, 1890 
to John and Mary Mcintyre. In 1907 John, Hugh 
and brother Will and Frank Wright came to the 
Riverstone district. The Mclntyres all took 
homesteads in the Riverstone district, while 
Frank Wright took land in the Manlius district. 
Hugh's land was NW 34-47-15 W2. Will’s 
was across the road from Hugh’s, SW 3-48-15 
W2. John’s was NW 28-47-15 W2 








John and May Mcintyre in early 1900's. 





°2, Hugh Mcintyre, 7, John D. Barron, Grover Hanna. 


Both Hugh and Will had oxen to start out 
with. Later Hugh got a team of mules. In 1910 
John went back to Keyes and got Mary, Jim, 
Mildred and Isabel. Will married Mabel Thomas. 
Mildred married Ivan Hollingshead. Jim married 
Alma Magee and Isabel married Norman 
Breadner. 

Hugh sold his land in the late twenties to 
Laverne Mitchell. He moved on to Earl Lee’s 
place for a few years and farmed with Will. 

My dad, Owen Mcintyre, and Hugh used to 
be at our place a lot. I used to have pneumonia 
and asthma a lot and Hugh sat up a good many 
nights and rocked me. 

Mary died in 1916 and is laid to rest at Fern 
Glen Cemetery. In 1926 John returned to Ontario 
and passed away there in 1939. Hugh passed away 
July 19, 1957 and is laid to rest at Fern Glen 
Cemetery. 











WILL AND MABEL McINTYRE 
submitted by Thelma McRae 

Mrs. McIntyre was Mabel Thomas of Cypress. 
River, Man. She came to the Tisdale District with 
her parents, Mr. and Mrs. Richard Thomas, in 
1915, Mabe! taught school in Tisdale and at Fern 
Glen, Sask. 

‘She met and married William McIntyre Feb. 
10, 1920. She was married at the home of her 
sister, Mrs. Clare Kendrick, on the farm at 
Armley 

They lived in the log house on Will’s farm, 
four and a half miles west of Armley town in the 
Riverstone School District on the banks of the 
Carrot River. 

Mabel always boarded the teachers who 
taught at the Riverstone School. She belonged to 
the Orange Lodge, the ladies department. Will 
belonged to the Orange Lodge and was King 
Willie and rode the white horse. 








Mabel ang Will Mcintyre, 1961. 


He farmed at first with horses then later had a 
tractor and machinery to go with it. Mabel was 
noted for her team of horses and travelled all 
over with the buggy in the summer and the high 
topped cutter in the winter. Their first car was an 
Overland. Mabel took it out in the pasture to 
learn to drive. 

They retired from the farm in 1952 to Prince 
Albert, Sask. They ran a rooming house for 
several years. Will did odd jobs around the city 
until his health failed. He spent several years ina 
nursing home and passed away in August, 1974. 
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Mabel moved into an apartment. She did 
some travelling, going to England and Europe 
twice. When her health started to fail, she moved 
to Carrot River where her two nieces and nephew 
live. She lived in a house for a year and then 
moved into the nursing home in Carrot River in 
1982, where she is residing now. She will be 89 on 
Feb. 10, 1986. 


GORDON McKENZIE 
submitted by Bob Wallis 

Gordon’s home was at Froude, Sask. About 
the fall of 1939, he came to this district for har- 
vest, He got work at William Breadner’s and 
stayed for the next couple of years. 

He enlisted at Regina in the R.C.A.F. and 
trained as a Navigator and with his commission 
of Flying Officer, was posted to the ferry com 
mand. Gordon was reported missing on duty and 
later presumed dead. 


MERREL LESTER McKENZIE, 
as told by neighbours 

In 1925 Percy Charles McKenzie filed by 
proxy on the NE 30-48-14-W2, subject to right 
of way for the CPR, for Merrel Lester McKenzie 
of Brownlee, Sask. 

Lester was born in 1896 at Hartland, New 
Brunswick. 

He took up the homestead in 1925 after the 
drainage ditch went through and received his 
patent in 1930, less right of way of the Tufnell to 
Prince Albert branch of the Manitoba and 
Northwestern Railway. He batched until about 
1930 when Nina came to be his housekeeper. 
Some of their nearest neighbours were the Mil- 
lers, Alex Kingsley, Roman and Elmer Brown. 

They left the community in the mid 1930's, 
Manny Swedburg acquired the land when Lester, 
Nina and their three children moved away. 


JAMES McKIBBON 
submitted by wife Mildred L. Kitching 

James, the son of William and Margaret 
Campbell McKibbon, was born April 2, 1914 in 
Tisdale, Sask. There were family problems and 
Jim lived with his aunt and uncle, the Days, while 
he was growing up and going to school. 

‘At age 19, he went to Minnesota, North 
Dakota, USA and worked on road construction 
with his paternal grandfather. During the 
depression, he went to Chicago, Illinois, where 














Walter and Estella Day, Mildred and Jimmy McKibbon. 


he got into highway transportation driving a 
truck, which he owned and operated. 

Jim and I met in Chicago and were married in 
1941. He retired from trucking in 1965 and we 
moved to Oregon, bought a farm and went into 
the business of raising chicken fryers and cattle 
until shortly before he died in April 1980. 

Jim was never a veteran, as he had received a 
skull fracture in an accident prior to the war, 
which put him in a 4-F classification. 

Jim had one son from a previous marriage, 
who is living with his family in Vancouver, 
Washington, USA. 


ALEX AND LILA (WICHERT) 
McKILLIGAN 

Alexander Frain McKilligan was born to 
Alexander Duncan and Catherine Isabella (Watt) 
McKilligan on Dec. 28, 1914 in Loverna, Sask. He 
received his primary schooling in Smiley, Sask. 
His parents rented their farm and moved to Brit 
ish Columbia where he finished his schooling, 
They eventually moved back to Smiley. 

When Alex was 19 he farmed the cleared land 
‘on NE 21-47-14-W2 for two years. He went to 
‘Ontario with his parents and worked until 1942 
when he returned to the prairies to help his dad 
farm. He rented a quarter near Driver for a few 
years, trading his help for the use of his father’s 
machinery. In 1954 he purchased the family farm 
and from then on raced harness horses and 
farmed. 

He married Lila Foulds on Dec. 5, 1942. Lila 
was the third McKilligan bride to come to the 
farm, Mrs. Charles McKilligan was the first and 
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Mrs. Alex McKilligan Sr., the second. Alex and 
Lila had four children, Dianne, Geraldine, Car- 
oline and Alexander. For a few years we had 
three generations of McKilligans in our house- 
hold. 

Alex loved sports and gave much of his time 
to whichever was his current interest, hockey, 
curling or horse racing. He drove harness horses 
on a Saskatchewan circuit until it expanded to 
larger cities in Alberta, Saskatchewan and Man- 
itoba, leaving out the local towns such as Kin 
dersley, Kerrobert, Rosetown and Eston. Lila 
and.the children would go along every summer 
during school holidays to help look after the 
horses. 

In 1961 Alex moved his family to Kindersley 
and rented his farm to Bill Swan. He rented a 
large barn one mile west of town where he kept 
his horses in winter and went racing all summer. 
Lila went to work for Batons in 1963. Geraldine 
and Caroline helped their dad with the horses 
While in Edmonton waiting for the races to start, 
Alex left the girls to take care of the horses. There 
were many families on the circuit who are very 
‘200d friends so we knew they would protect and 
help the girls. 

Alex came to Kindersley on a Saturday after- 
noon with a fellow horseman and Sunday morn— 
ing left for Edmonton, calling in at the farm at 
Smiley to pick up feed for the horses. There he 
collapsed from a heart attack 

Dianne lives in Medicine Hat with her six 
children. She worked on pipelines, with her own 
crew, until lack of work shut the company down. 
Geraldine (Elvin ‘“Scoope”” Leeper) and chil- 
dren, Shelly, Sharon and Gregory live on 
Quilchena Ranch in British Columbia. Caroline 
(Kenneth Farmer) and children, Danna and 
Blair, live in Kindersley. Ken works in the body 
shop. Alex is in Burnaby, B.C. working for 
Marine Auto Electric. 

Memories of Alex McKilligan 
submitted by Gordon Pearse 

When Alex McKilligan farmed the NE 
21-47-14-W? in the early 1930’s rural Saskatche 
wan was full of poor but enthusiastic young 
people. Alex, being a congenial youth, fitted into 
such a group at Silver Stream so very well. He 
pitched for our ball team for some three sum- 
mers, and many of us remember him fondly and 
with mirth. Alex was about 20 at the time but 
looked even younger. So, after our senior ball 
team lost out at the annual Armley sports day, 
Alex elected to play with the Armley junior team, 














Mr. Joe Sorrell, hotel owner and entrepreneur 
general of the village, protested vigorously that 
he was too old, Alex was even more adament 
claiming that ‘‘He had just turned 17””. Certainly 
his looks didn’t deny it, so Alex played. 

Either by accident or design that Armley 
sports day coincided with the opening of the beer 
parlors in Saskatchewan, an occasion we young 
country bumpkins had been looking forward to 
with thirsty anticipation. That night found us 
first in line. Mr. Sorrell was to have the last word. 
He wouldn’t let Alex in his pub claiming he was 
too young: for, by his own admission that very 
afternoon ‘He was only 17 years of age”. Joe 
was the right nationality to have a long and 
caustic memory and never did Alex gain entrance 
to his pub. Any endeavor to do so was always 
terminated by Mr. Sorrell’s gravelly voice shout- 
ing, ‘“Hout side you, hout side!””. Disenchanted, 
Alex would retreat to the raised board side walk 
east of the hotel, to sit in the shelter of some box 
elders planted by some thoughtful forefather of 
the village. We would take turns carrying him out 
a glass of beer. He spent some time there; Armley 
was our closest watering place and transportation 
was limited in those horrid? thirties! The side- 
walk has disappeared along with most of the once 
flourishing village of Armley. Nor have the elders 
done that well. Those of us, then gay (old mean 
ing of the word) young blades, who have survived 
the march of time, still refer to them as 
“McKilligan’s Maples” 

After Alex’s dispersal sale of horses and farm 
machinery, he returned to Smiley, but not before 
his male friends had tendered him a farewell 
party that for years was discussed with merriment 
by the participants, but always with reservations 
by our church going elders. Indeed, we remember 
Alex fondly and with mirth! Alex was one of 
those fortunate people that many will find easy to 
remember. 








VELMA (McRAE) McKINLEY 
submitted by Phyliss (McRae) McKinley 

‘Velma was 14 when we moved from Regina to 
Silver Stream District. We had attended school a 
few blocks from home on paved streets. The 
move to our Uncle Pete’s farm in 1926 brought us 
miles from school over rough trails. We stayed at 
Uncle Pete and Aunt Sarah’s farm until our own 
little house was built about a mile away, still 
farther from school. 

When Velma was 17 she went to Regina and 
took a course. She was very lucky to get a job at 
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Velma and Phyllis McRae. 


the Parliament Building when jobs were 
extremely scarce. She worked there for about 10 
years and sent money home to us every month, 

Velma was the adventurous one and about 
1943 went to Ontario and worked in Toronto for 
a few years. There she met and married Jack 
McKiniey, a war veteran. They lived first in Col 
lingwood where their daughter, Marilyn, was 
born. They then bought a beautiful acreage at 
Wasaga Beach which is just out of Collingwood. 
‘Their daughter, Marilyn, and son, Rod (named 
for our Dad), still live in that area and still have 
the lakeshore cottages. There are six grand- 
children. 

Velma died in 1982. I remember her as the 
‘most generous person always helping someone 
less fortunate. 


GEORGE AND SARAH McMARTIN 

In the latter part of September, 1934, we came 
to the Ditton Park district from the dust bowl, 
grasshopper eaten area of Southern Saskatche- 
wan, 

‘We shipped all our worldly possessions, in 
two boxcars, to Pontrilas, Sask. Two young lads 
from that area came with the boxcars. 

We drove up in a 1926 Model T Ford, which 
had the back cut off, and a box built on the back. 








It carried four of our five children, our clothes, 
bedding, and a lunch box. 

We stayed with friends at Carlea for a week 
while we were locating a place to move into. 

We were very fortunate to be able to move 
into a vacant house in the Ditton Park District. 
‘There was a barn, a shed, a good well and good 
neighbors. We were only one mile from Ditton 
Park School. We had two children at that time of 
school age. 

George got in a few days threshing that fall, 
and we were able to get our firewood for the 
cutting. 

We had our own cows, horses, pigs, chickens 
and turkeys. We had our own milk, butter, meat 
and eggs. I might mention, our turkeys did very 
well on grasshoppers. 

Al the neighbors shared their vegetables and 
canned fruit with us. 

In fall, after the sloughs froze over, George 
got a job ona baler, baling the grass that was cut 
off the sloughs for hay, to send down to thé dried 
out arca of Southern Saskatchewan. 

He had worked only a few days, when he got 
blood poisoning in his hand, due to a scratch, so 
he had to come home. He went to the Doctor in 
‘Anmley, I believe it was Dr. Bigelow. He told him 
to bathe his hand and arm in hot water, to draw 
the poison out. He used too hot water and burned 
his hand, so then he had a burn to doctor. It all 
festered up and was hard to heal. It seemed with 
all of us, if we got a scratch or a burn that first 
winter we were in the north, it would fester and 
was hard to get healed up. I guess we weren’t 
climatized. 

‘Our mail came to Armley and Mr. Winter- 
bourne brought our mail to Ditton Park post 
office. We grocery shopped at Zaboski’s store, 
sometimes trading wood for groceries, then later 
at Armley Co-op. 

We shipped our eggs, cream, and pigs from 
Armley station. 

George took a few pigs to Armley station one 
spring day by truck, and coming home found that 
the Leather River was over the bridge at Dances, 
later the Roney place, and he was only three miles 
from home, so he had to turn around and go 
back, go round by Tisdale, New Osgoode, and 
Zenon Park to get home, 

Our first spring at Ditton Park, George 
rented a quarter section of land three miles from 
where we lived. He tied the horses in the old barn 
that first night and walked home. The next 
morning after walking back to go to work he 








found our best horse had died over night. We feel 
it had eaten some musty oats. That left us with 
just three horses. Mr. Otten saw George in the 
field with just three horses, so came over and 
offered him a horse to use. 

‘Our crop that year was mostly wild oats. We 
did get enough wheat off the land to make seed 
for the next spring. 

The spring of 1936 we rented a quarter of 
C.N.R. land in the Ditton Park area with the 
option of buying. I think it was three years later 
that we bought the place. 

We were still just one mile from Ditton Park 
School where all of our children, including two 
more, got up to grade VIII education, and some 
got up to grade X by correspondence. 

Our children also attended Sunday School 
every Sunday at Ditton Park School, There were 
several Sunday School teachers. I taught the little 
tots for awhile. I also helped with the Farm Girls 
Club, We had two girls in the Farm Girls Club. 

‘We found we couldn’t make a living farming 
a quarter section of land, so George rigged up a 
motor, with saw and grain crusher, on a flat 
deck. In winter he had it on a sleigh and in 
summer on a rubber tired wagon. He did the 
neighborhood wood sawing and crushing grain. 
He was also the neighborhood mechanic. He got 
a Government job inspecting bee hives for any 
disease they might have and did that for two 
years. He also played for dances at Ditton Park 
hall. 

We lived in the Ditton Park District until 
December, 1955. Our two youngest children were 
ready for high school. Ditton Park school closed 
like many other country schools. Roads weren’t 
always ploughed out to town so we decided to 
rent our quarter section for three years and come 
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to Didsbury, Alta. At that time our oldest son 
was on the teaching staff here. It was no problem 
to get work here. Alberta has been very good to 
us and instead of moving back to the farm at the 
end of three years, we sold the farm. 

Our two oldest daughters Beverly and Joyce 
married Armley boys, and still live in Saskatche- 
wan so we do get back to Saskatchewan once in 
awhile. Our oldest boy Arthur and youngest boy 
Mervyn live in British Columbia. Our second 
oldest boy Clarence and youngest daughter 
Velma live in Calgary and our second youngest 
boy Kenneth lives here in Didsbury. 

We have been retired now for 15 years and 
celebrated our 60th Wedding Anniversary in 
August 1985, with all our family being home. 


BERT McNAIR 

I was born at Tisdale in May of 1943, third 
child to Duncan and Milly McNair. We farmed 
five and a half miles north of Tisdale and during 
the winter of 1957 my folks moved to the coast to 
take temporary work and I moved to Silver 
Stream to live with my sister, Frances, who was 
employed as school teacher. We lived in the cozy 
little teacherage on the school grounds. 

It was good winter. The other students in the 
school accepted me quickly. I guess it was 
because I could still et into trouble even though I 
was the teacher’s brother. There were three of us 
in grade VII — Orval Arneson, Shirley Reid and 
myself. Brian Lloyd and Marvin Arneson were in 
grade VII and the Marshall boys held the grade 
VI spot. We were the ‘seniors’ in the school. 

We spent the winter playing the usual school 
yard games, but what I recall most was living on 
the steep banks of the river. We carried water to 
pour down one of the trails and made one of the 
fastest slides I’ve ever been on, Jump on a chunk 
of cardboard and away you’d go, hoping that 
you'd make it to the bottom in one piece. 

That spring the river created quite a stir. 
There was a lot of snow and a fast spring so the 
next thing we knew we were flooded out of the 
school and out of the teacherage during the 
spring break. Brian Lloyd and I spent a good 
many hours in his boat exploring the river area 
between their place and the school. 

‘The Lloyd family was kind of my second 
home. I think I spent as much time there as I did 
anywhere 

The Reid family picked us up every Sunday to 
g0 to church in Ridgedale, The drive over in their 
green DeSoto was a highlight of the week. 








Our brother, Earl, used to come out from 
‘Tisdale on his little Ford tractor, to visit us when 
the weather was right and he could get away. 1 
think those times we used to visit the Pearses, 
because of an interest Earl had there. 

When the folks moved back in late spring it 
was good to see them, but if I recall, I stayed to 
finish out the year at Silver Stream, 

My stay in the community was not very long. 
Since then I have myself, gone into education and 
have enjoyed living and working in many com- 
munities. I can look back and say that Silver 
Stream was just right for me at the time. At that 
age I had good opportunity to explore and many 
fine folks around to look after me. Thank you 

I married Frances Gauthier July 2, 1965 and 
wwe have two boys Joel and Adam. At the present 
time we are living in Yorkton, Sask. We are 
planning to leave for New Guinea in late summer 
of 1987 where I'll be employed in the education 
field setting up a curriculum in the teacher's 
college. 








PETER AND SARAH McRAE 
submitted by Edna (McRae) Hay 

My great-grandparents, John Archibald 
McRae and Anne (McKinnon) McRae, with their 
family, left Glenelg, Invershire, Scotiand in a 
sailing vessel and came to Canada in the early 
1800's, taking 14 weeks to make the journey. 
They carried seed for the land in their pockets. 
They settled in Victoria County, Ont. Great- 
Grandmother Anne McRae lived to be 104 years 
of age. 

Grandfather, John McRae, born in 1827, 
married Jessie Galbraith and they had 12 chil 
dren, My father, Peter Albert, was born Nov. 3, 
1878 in Digby, Ont. He moved west to Regina 
with his family in 1889 where his father home- 
steaded in Cottonwood District near Pense, 
Sask. John and Jessie McRae are buried in the 
Cottonwood Cemetery. 

Peter Albert McRae, 1878-1971, died in Flin 
Flon July 16, 1971 and is buried in the Tisdale 
Cemetery. 

Sarah Dorinda (Gilman) McRae (1883-1944), 
was born in Ashton, iowa May 5, 1883 and 
moved to Minneapolis, Minnesota as a child. She 
died in Tisdale Hospital on Dec. 28, 1944. She is 
buried in the Tisdale Cemetery. 

My mother was a graduate of Boston Conser- 
vatory of Music and taught music and art in 
schools before coming to Canada to visit her 
sister Georgia (Mrs. Bud Conley) where she met 











my father, who had a homestead in the Lawson, 
Sask. district. 

Peter and Sarah were married Aug. 6, 1913 at 
Bridgeford, Sask. by Rev. W. H. May, Pres- 
byterian minister. They continued living in the 
Lawson district for five years, during which time 
my brother and I were born — (me) Edna Vin- 
etta, Aug. 7, 1914 and George John, Aug. 7, 1915 

In 1918, the family moved to Tisdale. My 
father bought land in the Florentine District — 
WY/210-46-4-W2, though we continued to live in 
town. During this time, he ran a dray and carried 
the mail by Model-T Ford from Tisdale to 
Ravine Bank via Meteor, Pontrilas and Saskhart 
During their stay in Tisdale, Mother was organist 
in the Presbyterian Church and taught piano and 
singing lessons. 

In September, 1919, Alta Jean was born. She 
died at six months during the influenza epidemic 
and is buried in the Tisdale Cemetery beside my 
mother and father. 

In 1921, my father bought the N.W. 6-47-14 
W2 in the Silver Stream district. Later he bought 
the southwest quarter, with the Crooked River 
meandering on and between both quarters. Our 
farm was named River Grove Farm and an open 
area on the South quarter became a popular 
picnic site with the May 24 picnic becoming an 
annual event, 

George and I went to Silver Stream school 
some three and one half miles distance — by 
horseback, pony and cart, and in winter pony 
and toboggan. 

Farm life did not come easy to my Mother but 
she continued with her music and painting. She 
took prizes for her paintings at both Tisdale and 
Connaught Fairs. Many young people in the Sil- 
ver Stream and New Osgoode districts took piano 
lessons from her. Countless happy hours were 
spent directing local drama groups, helping with 
music, Christmas concerts, etc. 

Father was an Old-Time fiddler and he and 
Mother often played for dances and house parties 
and we had many house parties in our home. 

My father had a steam-threshing outfit and 
several years he shipped it to Alberta where he 
threshed — one year 41 days with only a loss of 
half a day — then back to our district where he 
was known to thresh stacks as late as Nov. 15th. 
The threshing crews travelled from farm to farm 
and worked from dawn to dusk. Many years later 
while visiting my cousin at harvest time where 
combines were making quick work, I remarked 

that harvest time had lost its enchantment, to 














which she replied she could do without the 
enchantment and extra cooking for large crews. 

There was always plenty of work to do but we 
managed to find time to read books, do home- 
work and practise piano. Our Sunday School 
teacher was our Mother and the course was 
“Sunday School by Post.”” Our supply of reading 
came from the “Travelling Library.”” 





Back: George and Edna, Front: Pete and Sarah McRae, 
1999. 


‘The outstanding events of the year were the 
Christmas concert and the Silver Stream or Con- 
naught Fair of which both of my parents were 
directors at one time or another. 

‘About 1926, my father’s two brothers, Dan 
and Rod McRae, bought land close to ours, 
increasing our immediate clan members to 10, 
namely Uncle Dan and Aunt Gertie, Uncle Rod 
and Aunt Laura, Velma and Phyllis, and several 
years later, Jean. This brought about a family 
relationship which had been unknown to date. 
‘The three brothers worked well together and the 
wives and children enjoyed the companionship. 

Pioneer life was often difficult but there was a 
wonderful feeling of neighborliness and caring in 
the community. When my father was rushed to 
hospital for an emergency operation at seeding 
time — neighbors and friends arrived with trac- 
tors, seeders, etc. and in one day proceeded to 








put the crop in, The ladies were there too — 
making sure there was plenty of food. 

We always observed a quaint formality 
Women rarely called other women by their first 
name — always Mrs. So and So. The one excep- 
tion was with Mother and my aunts who were 
called by some — Mrs. Pete, Mrs, Dan and Mrs. 
Rod. 

A young Scottish girl by the name of Jean 
MacDonald came to work in our district and one 
night a week she came home with us from school 
and stayed overnight. Mother gave her piano 
lessons and in exchange she gave George and I 
and my two cousins, Phyllis and Velma, High- 
land dancing lessons. After the lessons were over 
she entertained us with dancing. She knew about 
36 different dances and had won several medals 
in Scotland. She eventually made a name for 
herself in dancing in Canada. 

In the early 30s, Father sold eight head of 
cattle and bought our first radio, a mantel model 
This opened up a whole new world to us — Lux 
Theatre — Jack Benny — Fibber McGee and 
Molly — Foster Hewitt’s Saturday night hockey 
broadcasts. I well remember that George and I 
were not too appreciative of the three-hour Met- 
ropolitan Opera programs which my mother 
insisted on listening to every Saturday afternoon. 
Of interest is the fact that many years later, her 
grandson, Peter MeRae listens to the same pro- 
gram from New York City. 

I, Edna attended Business College in Prince 
Albert. I went to Flin Flon, Man. where I was 
stenographer for the T. Eaton Company. There I 
‘met Donald Alexander Hay and three years later 
we were married. He was an accountant at the 
Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting Company and 
has been retired for a number of years. We still 
live in Flin Flon where we are both active in our 
Presbyterian Church where Don is Clerk Emer- 
itas and I sing in the choir. 

We have three children, Donald George 
(April 26, 1945), Heather Margaret (April 5, 1948) 
and Mary Louise (Dec. 31, 1950). 

Donald graduated from the University of 
Manitoba and after teaching for a time went into 
the Computor business. He married Joan John- 
son, a nurse, and they have four children — Scott 
Geoffrey (1969), Laura Jennifer (1971) and twins, 
Sean Gregory and Joy Rebecca (1973). They have 
lived in Brandon, Winnipeg, Calgary and now 
Ottawa. 

Heather graduated from Grace Hospital, 
Winnipeg as an RN and nursed in Winnipeg and 











Flin Flon. She married Donald Robbins, a Struc 
tural Engineer and they have three children — 
Jason Craig (1971), Brenda Louise (1974) and Lisa 
Dawn (1980). They have resided in the Yukon, 
Flin Flon, Winnipeg and at present live in San~ 
ford, Man, and commute to Winnipeg to work. 

Mary Lou graduated from Southern Alberta 
Institute of Technology as a Medical Records 
Technician. She worked at the Health Sciences 
Centre and Arthritis Society in Winnipeg and the 
General Hospital in Flin Flon. She married Vic~ 
tor Sidic, a geologist and they have two children 
= Lisa Anne (1982) and Michael Peter (1983). 
They live in Flin Flon 

George went to Flin Flon in 1938 and worked 
for the Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting Com- 
any for over 30 years. He served with the Royal 
Canadian Air Force overseas as Fit. Lieut. during 
the Second World War. In 1945, he married Mary 
Cheney in Preston, Lancashire, England. George 
and Mary had two children — Peter Edward born 
in Preston, Lancashire, England (1946) and Bar- 
bara Louise born in Flin Flon, Man. (1948). 

Peter attended Carlton University in Ottawa 
where he earned an Honours B.A. in Political 
Science, and the Ottawa University where he 
earned a Law degree. He is a member of the 
Ontario Bar Association and is employed by the 
Department of External Affairs in the legal sec— 
tion. Peter married Janice Harwood-Jones of 
Ottawa and they have two children, Peter Allister 
(968) and Paul Hamish (1974). Peter has had 
postings of two years each to Geneva, 
Switzerland and Havana, Cuba and his family 
accompanied him to both places. 

Barbara attended both the University of 
Manitoba and McMaster University in Hamil- 
ton, Ontario, obtaining a B.A. in English from 
the latter. She worked in the public field in 
Regina and then in Calgary after marrying Glen 
MacLellan of Flin Flon. A daughter, Jennifer 
Mary, was born there (1972) and the family sub- 
sequently moved to Northern B.C. and then to 
North Vancouver, where another daughter 
Melanie Anne was born (1975). The family spent 
2/ years living in Madrid, Spain, where Glen 
was employed, returning to North Vancouver in 
1980, Barbara obtained an M.A. in Communica- 
tions from Simon Fraser University, in 1983. At 
the time of writing, Glen is Chief Instrument 
Engineer at Key Lake and they are residing in 
Saskatoon. 

George McRae retired in Tisdale and died 
Nov. 9, 1983 and is buried in Tisdale Cemetery. 














ROD AND LAURA McRAE 
submitted by Phyllis (McRae) Lloyd 

In 1926 my parents, Rod and Laura, came to 
Silver Stream from Regina. Dad’s brothers, Dan 
and Pete, were already here and we bought a 
quarter section near them. 

When we first came in June, our cousins, 
Edna and George, and Velma and I, Phyllis, went 
swimming every day in the Crooked River which 
ran through Uncle Pete’s farm. We soon learned 
to swim and built a little raft to jump or dive off. 
‘That summer we picked wild strawberries as fast 
as we could before they were ploughed under. 





Laura and Rod McRae. 


When we moved to our own quarter we had a 
small creek from which we hauled water for 
washing. We relied on rain water in the summer. 
ce was cut and packed in sawdust for summer 
use, very hard work. Wood for heating and 
cooking was also cut and sawed by Dad. 

‘We got our groceries and mail in Leacross and 
later in New Osgoode, a very long drive with 
horses, especially in the winter. 

Laura had always been a city girl so the hard 
life on the farm must have been extremely diffi- 
cult. However, she learned to drive the horses 
very capably and once opened the kitchen win- 








dow and shot two partridge which we ate for 
supper. She was also a wonderful cook and 
seamstress. Only the necessities were bought in 
those days. 

Rod had been something of an athlete as a 
young man, and was known in baseball and 
curling circles in Regina. He farmed at Pense, 
Sask. before retiring to Regina and eventually 
coming here. 

In about 1946 they moved to Ontario where 
‘Velma lived and resided there for the rest of their 
lives. 

‘Velma: see Velma McKinley history. 

Phyllis: see Phyllis Lloyd history, 


BILL AND CARMEN (STRINGER) 
MEACHEM 
submitted by Ethel Meachem 

Bill Meachem and Carmen Stringer were 
married on Nov. 20, 1935 and lived in the Moose 
Range District until selling their land and pur- 
chasing land four and one half miles west of 
Aylsham where they still reside. Carmen's 
mother, Mrs. Mildred Stringer, was the daughter 
of the late Mrs. Parcher, who was a mid-wife to 
many in the Armley, Carlea, Aylsham, Moose 
Range Districts as well as Arborfield. 











Wiliam and Carmen Meachem S0th anniversary 


Bill and Carmen have three children; Edith, 
Mildred and Harvey. 

Edith and her husband, Les Hendricks reside 
at Marshall, Sask. They have three sons, two 
daughters-in-law and three grandchildren. 

Mildred and her husband John Froese live 
west of Codette and have two daughters. 

Harvey Meachem lives on the same farm as 











his parents, with his wife Betty and their two 
children. Harvey has taken over the farming 
operations since his Dad retired several years 
ago, although Bill still enjoys helping out when 
he can with odd jobs around the farm. 

Carmen keeps busy with a big garden and 
belongs to the Rebekah Lodge, as well as the 
United Church women’s group. 

A S0th Wedding Anniversary celebration was 
held for this couple on Nov. 23, 1985 in the 
Aylsham Complex, with some 145 relatives and 
friends signing the guest book. Musical enter~ 
tainment, skits and a lovely buffet supper was 
enjoyed by all. 


A. MILEY 
He owned the NW 31-48-14-W2 in 1932-33. 
He had the Pontrilas Hotel. 


ALVIN MILLER 
submitted by Gwen Ratcliffe 

My dad, Alvin Miller, lived and taught school 
in the Silver Stream District for three years, from 
1922 to 1925 

Dad was born and raised in the Wiarton area 
in Ontario. He enlisted in the First World War. 
Then when he was discharged he came to Sas- 





Alvin and Muriel Miller. 
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katchewan with his brother, Harold, on a harvest 
excursion. The following year he took teacher 
training at Prince Albert Normal School. His 
first school was at Allanville. He was asked to 
teach at Silver Stream and was there three years. 
He bought NW 4-47-14-W2 while living there. 

These were happy years for him from all the 
stories he told of that time and of the district. 1 
meet old friends and students of his now and we 
have good visits. He was involved with sports and 
music. Among his papers is a treasured farewell 
from a pupil. 

Dad and Mom were high school friends and 
were married in 1926, in Ontario. They moved to 
Sylvania where Dad taught and farmed. They 
were very active in community, church, and 
sports. Mom kept the home around Dad's pro- 
fession and the family. Her bookkeeping skills 
were put to use in the various clubs in the district. 

Four children were born to them. Gwen lives 
in Sylvania; Marilyn in Castlegar, B.C.; Jack in 
Saskatoon and Ian in Ottawa. These four kept 
things lively. 

We spent four years in Regina while Dad was 
in the Air Force and posted several places in 
Canada. 

Dad taught in Sylvania again, then retired to 
enjoy his trees and garden, hunting and fishing, 
family and friends. He died of cancer in 1976 and 
Mom passed away in 1985. 


MITCHELL FAMILY 
submitted by Kathleen Hanna 

Frank Mitchell was born in Alliston, Ont. He 
came west to homestead in the Riverstone Dis- 
trict in 1922. His brother, Laverne, moved to the 
same district in 1923; he purchased land across 
the road from Frank. Their land was along the 
banks of the Carrot River which posed a problem 
whenever the river flooded the river flats. 

After Frank and Laverne built anew house in 
1927, their eldest brother, Roy, and their mother 
came to live with them, 

Roy didn’t farm but helped his mother with 
gardening, chores and housework. Roy’s hobbies 
were playing the organ and singing, oil painting, 
drawing and making paper flowers. Roy was a 
“mnlliner”” by trade, 

Laverne’s favorite pastime was playing pool. 

Frank liked to curl and dance; he always 
made sure that the Riverstone School teachers 
had a way to get to the dances in Armley and 
Ridgedale. Frank was secretary of the Riverstone 











School for several years. He was also a cabinet 
maker and brick layer. 

Mrs. Mitchell passed away in July, 1933 
Frank then spent the winter of 1934-35 in 
‘Ontario. It was here that he was married in 
February, thus bringing back his bride to his 
Saskatchewan farm, They later adopted a girl, 
Virgie, who took part of her schooling at 
Riverstone School, 

The Mitchells stayed on the farm until 
Frank’s death in November, 1947 in the Tisdale 
Hospital. His wife sold the farm to Wes Lillie the 
next summer and she and Virgie moved back to 
Ontario. Virgie is married and still lives in 
Stayner, Ont. Mrs. Frank Mitchell passed away 
in the late 1970's. 

Roy and Laverne retired to Ridgedale, Roy 
passed away in Nipawin Hospital May Il, 1952. 
Laverne sold the farm; one farm went to Bill 
Kindrat; the other farm was sold to Mrs. Tour- 
ond, and Laverne moved to Nipawin where he 
died in the early 1960's. 

‘The Mitchell home and yard site still sits on 
the banks of the Carrot River, almost completely 
hidden by trees. It has been vacant for many 
years, 








WILLIAM LAURENCE AND 
DOROTHY MOFFAT 

Laurence was born May 16, 1903 at Saltcoats, 
Sask. His mother, Mary Ann McDonald, was 
born at North Uist in the Hebrides Islands of 
Scotland and his father, Andrew Moffat, in the 
village of Bewick, near Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
Northumberland, England. Laurence grew up on 
his parents? farm at Saltcoats. 

In the spring of 1929 he came to the Armley 
district, helping his sister and brother-in-law, 
Nellie and Jim Rowell and a friend, Wattie 
Stokes move to the area, He then returned to 
Wilkie, Sask. where he was working on the high- 
way. That fall he returned to Rowell’s to help 
them dig a well and put up some buildings. He 
again went to Wilkie to work but it was the start 
of the depression years and the wages fell from $1 
a day to 20€ and jobs were very hard to find so he 
returned to Armley. Here he worked for Welly 
McCorriston on Highway 35, called at that time, 
‘the government road’. He drove a horse drawn 
maintainer. He worked, at times, for other 
neighbours. In winter he scrubbed, hauling wood 
to Manlius School, to Jim Rowell’s and to a few 
homes in Armley. He used McCorriston’s horses 
and in payment did chores for them. 











One winter his brother Bruce came to the 
district and they lived in Phil Bockenham’s 
shack, one room with the bed in one corner and 
the table in another corner. The shack was just 
across from Will Breadner’s place. When Bruce 
left he went to British Columbia, came back at 
threshing time in 1939, then went to Saltcoats 
where he married. From there he moved to Van- 
couver, B.C. where he worked for his brother 
Len at the Vancouver Sun 

Laurence shipped a small wooden grain sepa- 
rator by train from the farm at Saltcoats. It was 
small enough that four teams could keep it going. 
It was made of wood and needed to be stored 
under shelter. Since he had none for it he sold it 
to Hainstocks at Arborfield. 

In 1933 he drove Charlie Thomas’ one ton 
grain truck, doing custom grain hauling from the 
separators for several farmers. There were very 
few trucks in the area and the roads were not 
really fit for them anyway. In the 30's the sheriff 
‘was seizing grain for taxes so Laurence did some 
hauling for him, a job he did not enjoy. 

‘That fall he rented Charlie Thomas’ land, the 
N'/ 16-48-14 W2 and the NW 17-48-14 W2. He 
went to Saltcoats and brought back four horses 
and a sleigh, a trip that took him seven and one 
half days. Sometimes he would travel all night 
and rest the horses during the day. Tommy Bar- 
low did chores for him while he was away. 

I, Dorothy, was born Dec. 11, 1910 at Oxbow, 





Lto R: Don, Ed, Lorna, Mary and Hazel. Front: Dorothy and 
Laurence Moffat 





Sask. and came to the Armley area with my 
parents, Ed and Eleanor Richards, in 1911. I grew 
up on my parents? farm west of Armley. 

Laurence and 1 were married Feb. 14, 1934. 
ur first home was small, a kitchen, front room 
and two bedrooms. In winter when the ground 
froze the house would shift and in the kitchen 
there was one place we had to put a board down 
on the floor to keep the draft out. The gas lamps 
we used threw a good light when they were work— 
ing well but if they weren’t they were awful. We 
got the power in 1960. We raised five children in 
that house. In 1961 we bought a house with a lot 
more room and put in sewer and water. 

A good well was uncommon in the area but 
after three or four attempts we had one and 
several families got their drinking water from it. 

Most of our business was done in Armley at 
Saunder’s and Mortis’ Stores. We sent to Eatons 
for clothes. 

Everybody kept cows, hogs and chickens and 
had a garden. Most years there was some wild 
fruit such as strawberries, raspberries, chokeche- 
ties, cranberries and blueberries to be had for 
the picking. Threshing time was always very 
busy, long hours and lots of food to cook for 
hungry men. We threshed with a separator until 
the mid 40's, Laurence did some threshing for 
Simons, Boxalls, Ramages and Percy Badger. 
About 1946 we got our first combine which we 
bought from Leonard Hayward. We hauled our 
grain to Armley in a grain tank which held about 
250 bushels, usinga sleigh and horses. When Ivan 
McCullough returned from the war he did some 
hauling for us with his truck. We had some pretty 
fair crops. 

When we were first married we went to dances 
and card games in Armley but as our family grew 
we mostly stayed home. There were no cars 
driven in winter as not many used anti-freeze and 
anyway the roads were not kept open. Sometimes 
we would walk to George White’s, about half a 
mile south, to listen to their radio. 

In 1948 we bought the land we had been 
renting, 

We had six children. Ruth Eileen, born Oct. 
6, 1938 and Hazel’s twin, lived only a few days. 
She is buried in Ridgedale Cemetery. The chil 
dren walked the one mile to Armley School in 
summer. When it got cold they took a horse and 
toboggan. Don caught the school bus at the high- 
way and took his high school in Tisdale. Later on 
the bus stopped at the gate and Lorna went to 
school at Ridgedale. 
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We farmed three quarters of land until Ed got 
old enough to buy the land that John Schiltroth 
had homesteaded. When Don came back to the 
farm he bought George White’s land across the 
road from our yard. 

We started farming with horses and the old 
binder and finished with the combine and big 
tractor. Laurence and I retired in 1981 and live in 
Nipawin 

Mary Eleanor was born June 16, 1935. She 
attended North Armley School as well as one year 
at the convent in Zenon Park. She was in the 
Farm Girls’ Club with Olive Wallis and Mildred 
Staples as leaders, 

Mary moved to Saskatoon where she worked 
at Mikado Silk. While there she learned much 
about fabric and became a skilled seamstress. In 
Saskatoon she met Roy Hastings who had come 
to Canada from County Donnegal, Ireland. They 
were married in the Nipawin United Church on 
Jan. 30, 1958. They lived in Saskatoon for a few 
years before moving to a farm 40 miles north of 
Ft. St. John, B.C., to land that all had to be 
cleared and broken. The first time Mary saw their 
land she rode there in a wagon with water coming 
up through the floor, 

Mary and Roy’ have six children, David 
1959), john (1961), Dorothy (1963), Keith (1965), 
Leta (1968) and Allan (1970). 

Hazel Marlene was born Oct. 6, 1938. She got 
all her education at North Armley School. She 
was also in Farm Girls? 

When the family was growing up they would 
spend two weeks each summer at Waskesiu where 
one of the pastimes was watching the bears at the 
dump. Hazel is not fond of bears though after 
having met one face to face in the cranberry 
patch. 

In 1959 Hazel moved to Saskatoon where she 
worked at the University Hospital until 1966 
when she and brother Don moved to Edmonton. 
There she worked in the cafeteria at the Royal 
Alexandra Hospital 

‘On May 31, 1968, in Edmonton, she married 
Walter Atchison from Radium, B.C, Walter 
works as a trucker. They lived in Edmonton for 
several years. Their children, Sharmon (1969), 
Marvin (1971) and Irene (1972) were born there 
They now live on an acreage a few miles from 
Rocky Mountain House, Alta 

Edward William Moffat was born Dec. 19, 
1939. He took all his schooling at North Armley. 
Ed was in the 4-H Grain Club with Bill Breadner 
as leader. He did a lot of skiing, both cross 

















country and down hill, on the heavy old s! 
planks held on with leather straps, that were the 
only kind we had then. He broke one of those 
‘planks’ while gliding down the river cut at 
‘Swanson’s. He enjoyed fishing which the family 
did on their trips to Waskesiu and later to Candle 
Lake. After Tobin Lake was flooded, Ed, his dad 
and Lorna fished there. 

Ed stayed on the family farm. In 1964 he 
bought the NW 15-48-14 W2 from V. F. Zoboski. 
He enjoyed gardening and kept the yard clean 
and neat. 

Ed remained single. In 1981 he moved to 
Nipawin. On Aug. 8, 1984 Ed died, very sud- 
denly, while holidaying in Alberta. He is buried 
at Mabel Hill Cemetery, Nipawin. 

Lorna Margaret was born Nov. 14, 1950 at 
Nipawin. She started school at North Armley 
with Miss Ens as her teacher. When the school 
closed in 1961 she rode the school bus to 
Ridgedale. 

Lorna loved animals. Her dad was raising 
registered Shorthorns and she used to halter 
break some of the calves. She also enjoyed fish 
ing. Lorna was always growing things, collecting 
seeds and planting trees and flowers, and she still 





After grade XII, Lorna attended Kelsey 
Institute in Saskatoon where she took a course in 
Biological Sciences as well as a short course in 
photography. She worked in Saskatoon, Calgary 
and Edmonton. 

On Nov. 29, 1975, at Calmar, Alta., she mar- 
ried Andrew Barclay who had come to Canada 
from Fife, Scotland. Lorna and Andy operate a 
dairy farm near Calmar. They have a daughter, 
Sheena Lynn, born Sept. 25, 1981 


DONALD AND SHIRLEY MOFFAT 
Don was born Sept. 5, 1943 in Nipawin, He 
took his schooling at North Armley and Tisdale. 
Some of his memories from Armley school days 
are: 
— the main winter transportation to school, the 
horse and toboggan. Skiing behind the toboggan 
could make you late for school. The rotary plows 
polished the road and it was easy to fish tail the 
toboggan as it had metal runners. When it upset 
the old work horse would ignore the “‘whoas”” for 
about 100 yards, then stop, stand sideways and 
watch until everyone was ready to go again. 
— walking to school on the hard ridges of snow 
blown into the ditches by the rotary plows. 








— the time the boys cut hard blocks of snow from 
a big drift and with them, blocked the road in 
front of the school. The teacher, Mr. Clapson, 
‘was not impressed and the boys all got the strap. 
— one Christmas concert when there was a play 
about a sick boy for whom the doctor prescribed 
castor oil. In rehearsals he was dosed with water 
but on concert night Ann Simons and Hazel 
Moffat substituted the real thing and the sick 
boy, played by Jim Lyons, did not have to act 
about the faces he made. 
— the dog one teacher had used to eat erasers, 
Don was in the 4-H Grain Club at the same 
time as Ed 





‘Standing: Jamie, Brian, Gary. Seated: Shirley, Don Moffat, 
1984. 


After finishing school Don worked on road 
construction, spent one winter in Whitehorse, 
Yukon and in 1966 he and sister, Hazel, moved to 
Edmonton. There he apprenticed as a welder and 
obtained his journeyman’s ticket. 

I, Shirley, was born at Arborfield, Sask. on 
Dec. 2, 1942 to Robert and Signe Warner who 
farmed north of Arborfield. I took nurses* train- 





ing at the Victoria Union Hospital in Prince 
Albert, Sask. 
Don and I were married Aug. 19, 1967 at 


Nipawin. We lived in Alberta for several years, 
first in Edmonton and then St. Albert. I didn’t 
think I had married a farmer but the spring of 
1972 found us moving back to Saskatchewan to 
farm with Don’s dad and brother, Ed. When we 
arrived in the Armley district that spring we had 
no place to live. After a bit of thought Don called 
on his cousin, Lorne Rowell, for help and we 
moved into his parents’ (Jim and Nellie Rowell) 






house. That fall we moved to Hudson Bay where 
Don worked in the bush for the winter. In the 
spring we moved a house trailer to the yard where 
Frank White had lived. 

In the spring of 1974, while in White’s yard, 
wwe experienced, at first hand, the flooding of the 
Carrot River. The river was rising fast. On Sun- 
day morning we walked across the road, wearing 
shoes, to visit Mrs. Ethel Caskey, our nearest 
neighbour. By noon that day the men were boat- 
ing in Caskey’s lane with water over their knees in 
depth. We were hemmed in by water, the river to 
the south of us and also all around us where it had 
spread out across the fields. We decided we 
would move out so that evening we boated 
through the fields, following the runs, to about 
‘one quarter of a mile from Don’s parents? yard. 
Our yard didn’t flood but we felt safer having our 
boys, Brian, four years and Gary, two, away 
from there. 

We now live on the NE 17-48-14 W2, the land 
that George White Sr. had homesteaded. We 
have three sons, Brian Gerald, born July 16, 1969 
and Gary Lee on Aug. 29, 1971 in Edmonton and 
Jamie Wade, born Oct. 5, 1976 at Nipawin. Brian 
and Gary spent some time in Air Cadets, Nipawin 
Squadron. Brian attended basic training camp in 
Penhold, Alta. All three boys have played minor 
league baseball and Brian was on the L.P. Miller 
Bears football team that went to the Provincial 
finals in 1985. Brian and Gary started school at 
Ridgedale, moved to Codette and then to L.P. 
Miller Comprehensive High School in Nipawin. 
Brian graduated in 1986. Jamie attends Codette 
School. 











BILL AND MINNIE MOHR 
submitted by Joyce Mohr 

Bill and Minnie Larson were married in 1908. 
They farmed near Moose Jaw until in the late 
1920's, when they moved to the Manton place in 
Waterfield. Bill’s brother, Henry, and his wife, 
Alma, and family joined them around 1932. 
Some of the children attended Waterfield 
School. Teachers were Norma Sproxton, Susie 
Gerrish and C. C. Dymond. Later Bill's family 
moved east of Codette and then to Carrot River. 
Henry’s family settled on the Blackhall place. 

Bill and Minnie had 14 children of which 10 
are living. They were: Evelyn (deceased); Mabel 
in London, Ont.; Marge in Victoria, B.C.; Irene 
in Flin Flon, Man.; Helen in Calgary; Clifford in 
South Hampton, England; Mary in Moose Jaw; 
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Bessie (deceased); Velma in Winnipeg; Vernon in 
Island Falls, Sask; Lorraine in Flin Flon; Wayne 
in Flin Flon and Nona (deceased). I believe they 
lost a baby between Helen and Irene. 

Bill and Minnie retired and lived in Grafton 
Manor, in Moose Jaw. After Minnie died, Bill 
lived with Irene. Bill and Minnie are both buried 
in Moose Jaw. 


CARL (BUD) AND JOYCE MOHR, 

Carl Lincoln was born Feb. 17, 1923 in Dry- 
den, Ont. He and a cousin, Buddy Kline were 
born the same time so the sisters called them 
buddies hence the name Bud. 

Bud’s parents, Henry and Alma (Blexrud) 
Anderson Mohr lived in Dryden, Oxdrift and 
Grosswood near Saskatoon where Bud started 
school. They moved to Waterfield in the early 
1930's and he attended school there, along with 
several cousins, Bill Mohr’s family 

‘Times were hard and no work here so he went 
to New Westminister to his uncle’s place. There 
was no work there either. On Nov. 8, 1940 he and 
(Dick) A. R. Blackall joined the Army Service 
Corp. Bud bought a Maybelle banjo with one of 
his first pay cheques and he carried it with him 
through three training camps, overseas to Eng- 
land, then to Belgium and when he was hurt, 
home again. He sill plays that banjo in our band. 
In Belgium he stepped on a land mine and lost his 
right leg, below the knee, so was brought home as 
an invalid in 1945, When Harry came home they 
bought land from James Down and started farm— 
ing at Fern Glen. 

Henry and Alma were still living on the J 
Blackall place so the family moved to the Fern 
Glen District, where Ken started school. 

Bud and I, Joyce Olive Yelland, eldest child 
of Bert and Ellen Yelland, were married in my 
parents home Nov. 8, 1947. We lived in a smail 
house we had built across the lane from the big 
house, where Harry and Doreen lived. 

In 1950-51 we built a new house across from 
Mrs, Rose Trimble. We bought three acres from 
Harry and then when he left we bought the 
quarter section. 

Hank and Mrs. Mohr lived in the big house 
for awhile. Hank Kept pigs and chickens and 
Alma had a big garden. She loved picking berries 
and having neighbors in for coffee. In the winter 
we cleared a path down the hill of the Doghide, 
there were dozens of people and their families 
sliding down that hill. Many a wet pair of mitts 
and socks Ma had drying over the registers. 








Howard and Marguerite Whenham and the 
Boxall boys, Jim and Grant, were frequent vis 
itors. Many a wild 500 card game we played. 

When Henry died in 1961, Ma lived in town 
for awhile then she bought a house in Nipawin, 
across from Harry and extended the same hospi- 
tality to the folks in Nipawin. Now she is 89 years 
old and lives in Pineview Nursing Home. 

Tremember the early years when we were first 
married, there was Harry and Doreen, Howard 
and Marguerite Whenham and Don and Barbara 
Rusk (Mrs. Trimble’s nephew). Don and Barb 
looked after Fred’s house one winter so we used 
to travel, via team and sleigh to the other newly 
weds for supper and card games. I remember 
during a wet year, Bud and I taking a combine, 
and when we stopped on a rise to look over the 
field, we were stuck. Haying was done with an 
old horse rake tied behind the tractor. When 1 
stepped on the brakes too hard Bud flew off the 
seat of the rake and came on to the tractor with 
me. Needless to say I learned to tread softly. 

In 1954 we bought a share in a cabin at Mar- 
ean Lake and have enjoyed a lot of days fishing 
and visiting there. Nieces and nephews learned to 
swim and fish. Now they bring their children 
there and they want to sleep on the top bunk bed 
like their parents did. 

My father died on Jan. 6, 1970 and Mom lived 
there (Percy the youngest and his family lived in 
the same yard) until she moved into Cedar Villa 
in Tisdale. Mom had lived in the same house Dad 
built which they moved into on Dec. 18, 1924. 

Forester school teachers had a lot of Yellands 
to teach, At one time, there were five families, 
Dick’s, Tom’s, John’s, Bert’s and Bob’s children 
as well as Bob Bone’s (Alice Yelland) attending 
school. Dora (Mrs. Frank Pearse) went to Silver 
Stream. 

We still get together a lot and the clan soon 
knows if someone is ill or there is trouble. We 
gather for weddings, birthdays and such and 
generally keep in touch 

Bud and I play in an old time band called the 
Versatiles, Alfred Peterson plays the violin and 
Elmer Knutson plays an accordian. Bud of 
course has his banjo. Usually, he plays guitar and 
I play bass or mandolin and sing. We enjoy 
meeting people, especially seniors. We have 
played and sung for a lot of SOth wedding anni- 
versaries. 

Bud enjoys good health generally, his back 
bothers him and his leg gets to be more of a 
burden as he gets older. 




















We sold the land, but kept five acres and the 
house. The yard and garden are all we need to do 
in summer. Fall and spring we get up wood. We 
heat our house once again with wood. Bud has a 
tractor and snow blower to clear the yard, along 
with fishing, hunting and playing we are always 
occupied and look forward to the rest of our lives 
together, hoping we remain in good health. 
Footnote: Alma Mohr died in 1986. 


HARRY MOHR FAMILY 
Harry married Doreen Jackson Nov. 12, 1947 
at Tisdale, Sask. 


We farmed cight years at Runciman, on the 
farm previously owned by Jim Downs. While 
there we had three children, Don Richard born 
May 21, 1949, Carol Marie, March 8, 1951 and 
Marilyn Ann, April 26, 1952. 


In 1954 we moved to work for Ned Pearse at 
Silver Stream. In 1960 we moved on to Nipawin 
where we stayed running bees for 12 years. In 1972 
we moved to White Fox where we retired. 


Our family, Don married Liz Rospad and 
they have three girls, Brandy, Tara and Jolene. 
They are running bees at White Fox. Carol mar- 
ried Brian McLeod of Nipawin. They have Sas- 
katchewan Government Insurance and have two 
children. Chad in high school and Carrie in high 
school. Marilyn is divorced and living at Rimbey, 
Alta. with four children, Charleyne Marie taking 
cosmetology, Curtis working out and Ricky and 
Lora are in public school. 


PEARL (COULTER) MOIR 
submitted by Tink Coulter 

Pearl was born on Dec. 17, 1922. She married 
Bruce Moir of Levack, Ont. Bruce was employed 
by International Nickel of Sudbury, Ont. They 
had three daughters. Elaine was born in 1944 and 
married David Lynch. They reside in Toronto 
where Dave works for Imperial Oil. They have 
two sons, Bradley (1972) and Michael (1975). Gail 
was born in 1948 and married Donald Landrie. 
‘They have a daughter, Shannon (1976). They 
reside in Dowling, Ont. where Don works as a 
mechanic. Wendy, born in 1955, is married to 
Stewart Gordon. They reside in Dowling and 
own a garage in Levack. They have a son, Travis 
(1975) and a daughter, Megan (1982). 





PAUL MORANT 
submitted by neighbors 

Paul Morant was born in Quebec, of French 
descent, in 1866. In 1910 he moved to the Armley 
District from International Falls, Minnesota, 
“A. That year, at age 44, he applied for patent 
on the SW i9-48-14-W2. He received his patent 
in 1915. In 1915 he received the SW 21-48-14-W2, 
willed to him by Micheal Sullivan, a friend who 
came to the district with him and died of tuber- 
culosis. 

Paul may have had a log shack at first but in 
the late 1920's or early 1930's he built a comfort- 
able lumber house on the south side of the Carrot 
River. For a while another man, Albert Mareau, 
lived with Paul after his shack burned. Paul used 
to chum with Ben Pipher who was a neighbor and 
a friend. 

He used to walk, carrying his pack on his 
back, to town for groceries and across the fields 
to Mrs. Bert Sisson who made butter for him. He 
shopped at Zoboski’s Store in Armley. One time 
after he and Mr. Mareau had done their shopping 
and stopped for refreshment in Armley, they 
started for home in the wagon. They gave the 
horses a slap with the lines and they started with a 
Jerk, toppling both men over backwards into a 
crate of eggs they had bought — scrambled eggs. 

Paul prided himself on his horses which he 
farmed with. 

He was a bachelor and he used to have house- 
keepers, two of whom were Marlene Barton and 
Marie Simons. 

Paul died around 1940. 








CHARLES AND FLORENCE MORGAN 
as remembered by Charlie and Bev. 

Charles was born in London, England, Aug. 
30, 1885, where he was raised and received his 
education, Dad sang in a boys’ choir in some of 
the large churches. We have books that he 
received as awards; he had a beautiful voice. 

Florence Cowdroy was born in London also, 
May 10, 1887. She was raised and received her 
education in London. 

On April 24, 1904, they were married. Before 
Jong they decided to come to Canada. Dad came 
first, and Mom followed a short time later with 
their baby daughter Amy. They first lived at 
Keyes, Man., for 13 years. In 1919, like so many 
others from the Keyes area, they moved to 
Ammley, to live on NE 1-48-15 W2. Dad came 
first to get land. There were six children now, and 
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they travelled by train to Tisdale. They lived with 
the Al Ramsden family at Armley until an addi— 
tion was made to the house. 

A small house and barn in a clearing had been 
built previously, at the southwest end of the 
quarter. They needed enlarging and repair. Once 
the house was ready the family moved in and 
began the task of clearing and breaking the land. 
The trees and willows were mostly cleared by 
hand with an axe. Dad’s brother John helped 
with this for a while. There were two quarters to 
clear, the second being SE 15-48-15 W2. There 
was a big garden every year, many hours were 
spent drying and preserving vegetables and fruit 
for winter use. In 1928 a shelter belt was planted 
around the present yard and a large barn was 
built. There were quite a number of cattle, 
horses, also some hogs by this time. The house 
was built in 1929 by Bill Oliver. Our first tractor 
was a Massey Harris Pace-Maker. They farmed 
and lived here until 1946. 

They were both active in community affairs. 
Dad was a director of the Armley Co-op, and 
served as chairman and secretary of the Manlius 
School Board. He was recognized by the Red 
Cross for his work in that organization. He drove 
taxi for the nurses in Nipawin for several years. 
Mom was an active member of the Armley 
Woman’s Association for many years, was presi 
dent for a term and worked on other committees. 
When the second World War was declared she 
did a lot of knitting, made quilts and afghans and 
helped pack many boxes for overseas. They both 
worked hard, saved up and were able to take a 
trip to England to visit the relatives. 

After returning from England they made their 
home in Armley, where they had lived pre 











Charles Morgan family in 1941. L to : Sid, Clara, Amy, 
Walter, Evelyn, Doris Charlie. Seated: Mr. and Mrs. Morgan. 
Inset: Edith, 











viously. When Alex Rospad owned the hotel, 
they helped him out. After Dad passed away we 
had their house moved to our yard, so we were 
close by if Mom needed anything. Our family 
enjoyed dropping in to visit grandma. She devel 
‘oped heart problems so under doctor’s advice she 
moved into Tisdale where she lived in private 
homes for a time. As her condition worsened, she 
moved into Sasko Park Lodge in Tisdale. 

Dad passed away while visiting in Winnipeg 
March 8, 1956. Mom passed away Jan 23, 1973; 
both are buried in Ridgedale Cemetery: 

Their family are: 

Amy born Sept. 23, 1905. See Green history 

Edith born July 26, 1909, married Wellington 
McCorriston, died 1934. 

Evelyn born July 26, 1909, married Alex 
Green, died 1945 

Walter born Oct. 29, 1911 

Charlie born Dec. 25, 1916. 

Doris born Sept. 8, 1918, married Nels John- 
son of Buchanan, Sask. in July 1946, They 
farmed but are retired, living in Buchanan. They 
have five children 
iney born July 16, 1920, 

Clara born March 6, 1926. See Martens his 
tory 









WALTER AND PEGGY MORGAN 

Walter, the eldest son of Charles and Flor~ 
ence Morgan was born at Keyes, Man. in 1911 
‘The family moved to the Armley district in 1919. 
Walter took his schooling at Manlius School. He 
was a great help around the farm, had a keen 
sense of humor and loved to tease. Here are a 
couple of amusing incidents. 

One day Walter was going to town in the 
family Model “T”” Ford, and asked his brother 
Sid if he would like to go along. Sid replied “I 
don’t care”, Walter’s reply “Well if you don’t 
care, I don’t either”” and away he went to town. 

‘Another time Walter’s dad was cutting grain 
with horses and binder, the horses stopped sud- 
denly and refused to move. Mr. Morgan got off 
the binder to find out what the reason was. There 
was Walter, sleeping peacefully in the field of 
grain, He was blessed with the ability to drop off 
to sleep any place. 

Walter always had time for sports and 
enjoyed particularly, playing short stop in base- 
ball and goal in hockey. At one time he formed 
and coached a girls’ softball team, that became 
one of the top teams in Saskatchewan, one year 
losing by only one run to being the top team. 








































Walter and Peggy Morgan, Oct. 2, 1945, 


When World War II broke out Walter joined 
the Royal Army Service Corps. He went overseas 
and was posted to a Canadian Military Hospital. 
His main job was to drive doctors and nurses to 
different hospitals on postings. He also drove 
patients to other medical centers. 

Walter met his wife-to-be, Peggy Porter, 
around Christmas time 1944. They were married 
Oct. 2, 1945 in England. They made their home in 
Winnipeg since returning to Canada. 

Walter was a dedicated employee of Domin- 
ion Motors for 33 years. Their home in 1950 was 
on Donald Street in the area which was covered 
with water during the big flood. Peggy and son 
Ken spent a month with Walter's parents in 
Armley while he stayed behind to look after their 
property. It was quite a job, cleaning the base~ 
ments of mud and silt after the water went down, 

Walter died Dec. 13, 1984. 

Walter and Peggy’s family are Ken, Dennis, 
Phyllis (deceased), Glenn, James and grand- 
daughter, Melanie. They all live in Winnipeg. 


CHARLES AND BEVERLY MORGAN 

I, Charles, was born at Keyes, Man. on the 
NE 6-15-12, Westbourne Municipality, Dec. 25, 
1916, 

My parents, Charles and Florence Morgan, 
brother Walter, sisters Amy, Edith, Evelyn, 
Doris and I moved to the Armley area in 1919. We 
settled on the NE of 1-48-15-W?, of the RM of 
Connaught, and later moved to the NW corner in 
1929. The only roads were trails through the 
brush and around sloughs as there was very little 
land cleared. 

I started school in 1923; my first teacher was 
Mildred Mcintyre. We walked to school most of 
the time. The last three winters I drove a horse 
and toboggan. | enjoyed playing softball in sum- 
‘mer and hockey in the winter. 

T was always interested in the affairs of the 
community. I was secretary of the Young Peo- 
ple’s Club, the Men’s Curling Club, and the hall 
committee. 1 was secretary treasurer for the 
Manlius School District for 32 years. Iam chair— 
man of the Armley United Church Board at the 
present time. 

The winter of 1944-45, I worked for Stan 
Ranson as mechanic’s helper. It was here I met 
the lovely Beverly McMartin. We were married 
Dec. 15, 1945 and after a short honeymoon, we 
got a job driving the nurses from the old Lady 
Grey Hospital to the new Nipawin Union Hospi- 
tal, 

‘On April, 1946 my dad took over this job and 
I started farming on my own. We were mixed 
farming for some years; the last few it was strictly 
grain farming. We were janitors at Manlius 
School for several years, 











1984. L to R: Dale, Richard, Marilyn, Charlo, Barry. Seated: 
Sandra, Beverly, Gwen, David Morgan. 
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On April, 1965, I was asked to operate a road 
prader for the RM of Connaught and accepted it. 
This job lasted for 17 years. There were some 
exciting moments. On one occasion I drove over 
a bridge which was 20 or 30 feet above the water; 
four days later one corner fell into the water. T! 
bridge was replaced by a low level bridge. While I 
was filling in the approaches, every timber broke 
and the rear end of the grader fell into the Carrot 
River. Another incident, | was cutting scrub from 
the shoulders of the road, the grader slid down 
and upset on it’s side. I was not injured in either 
incident and very little damage was done to the 
grader. I was presented with a gift in the form of 
a grader at a retirement supper at the RM build- 
ing in 1982, 

I remember the fireflies that used to fly 
around here. I would catch some, put them in a 
jar and watch them flash their lights. I also 
remember the prairie chicken making their 
drumming sound, and watching them dance on 
the summerfallow. 

I, Beverly was born at Savoy, Montana, Sept. 
30, 1927. My parents, Mr. and Mrs. George 
McMartin were farming at Canuck, a small town 
in southwest Saskatchewan. We were three and a 
half miles from the school. School was held only 
in the months without snow because of the 
unpredictable storms in the winter time. My dad 
took us to school with a horse and buggy. My 
memories of the prairie are the crocus and but~ 
tercups; thistles everywhere and picking cow 
chips for the fire. 

‘Our family came to Ditton Park District in 
the mid dirty thirties. I attended Ditton Park 
School until June, 1944. I was a member of the 
Farm Girls Club. We learned to knit, sew, 
crochet and did some baking. The trip to Melfort 
Fair to compete with other clubs was much 
looked forward to. Our Sunday School superin- 
tendant was Mr. Ernest Horney, a fine man. He 
later sang in our church choir at Armley United 
Church, The field day usually held at Armley, 
was a big event. Mr. Archie McDonald took the 
students to it in the truck box. My sister Joyce 
and I sang at amateur hours with brother Clar- 
ence or our dad accompanying us. Bill Hart was 
the master of ceremonies. I also sang with Lois 
Robbins and Mabel Wrigley, later I sang with the 
Armley Church Choir. 

For my parents it was rough going, they 
deserve a lot of credit, staying on the farm and 
raising their family of seven. 

After I left school I did housework for some 





























ladies at Tisdale and Pontrilas, and in 1944 1 
worked for Frances Ranson, where I met Charlie. 

We live in the yard where Charlie’s parents 
lived. We have always had a big garden, with 
vegetables to can, also canned fruit and meat. It 
was a real blessing when we got our first freezer 
about 1965. I was the barber, and did most of the 
sewing for our family. 

joined the Woman’s Association in 1946 and 
was a member of the United Church Women. 
Mr. and Mrs. Jim Rowell very kindly gave me a 
ride to the meetings. When our family was older I 
taught Sunday School, looked after the church 
cradle roll and was on the sick and visiting com- 
mittee. 

In 1966, to supplement our income, I began 
driving school bus. Our seven children rode the 
bus the first two years; we went through a lot of 
homemade bread those days. I was the first full 
time woman driver in the Tisdale School Unit. I 
enjoyed my 16 years. The parents and teachers 
were great people to work with, always ready to 
help out. Charlie being grader operator was an 
asset; I rarely missed a day driving. I had many 
field trips. One time, I along with daughter Mar- 
ilyn and several other drivers made a trip to 
Richmond, Indiana; each drove a new school bus 
back to Southey, Sask. My shoulders began giv- 
ing me trouble in 1979, so December, 1980 I 
stopped being a full time driver, am now driving 
part time. I have always liked young people and 
it’s nice to keep in touch. In 1984 I worked in the 
new Zeller’s store in Tisdale, work I really liked 

Tam a director on Connaught Fair Board, 
clerk of session for Armley United Church, con 
tact person and instructor for Cumberland Com- 
munity College. Charlie and I enjoy crafts, and 
exhibit at the local fair; we sell our crafts at the 
Farmers Markets. We curl with the Tisdale 
Seniors. 

A owister went through our yard Aug. 23, 
1986, breaking off 60 foot poplar trees like match 
sticks. It demolished a grain bin and toppled a 
storage shed. 

‘Our four older children started their school 
ing at Manlius, when the school was closed, they 
were bussed to Ridgedale and the driver was Ken 
Wilson. 

Our children are: 

Richard: born Oct. 12, 1947, married Sandra 
Wright of Leather River District in 1971. They are 
in partnership in Northland Agencies Ltd., 
Tisdale. Their children are Troy ll, and Curtis 9, 
both attending school in Tisdale. 

















see Petrie history. 
m: see Desmarais history 

Dale: born May 5, 1953, married Darlene 
Charles of Rocanville in 1975. They have an 
acreage at Armley. They commute to Tisdale 
where Dale clerks at MacLeods store. Darlene is a 
partner at D. and D. Crafts which opened in 
May, 1986. 

‘Sandra: see Christopherson history. 

David: born Sept. 17, 1959, married Wendy 
Grandfield of Nipawin in 1983. They live on the 
Grandfield farm. David works at Fairburn Tire 
and Wendy works at Davis Rexall Drugs 

Barry: born July 2, 1961, married Nadine 
‘Aden of Tisdale in 1982. Barry is employed at 
Dowell Schlumberger at Lloydminster, 


SIDNEY KENNETH MORGAN 

Iwas born on July 16, 1920 in the Tisdale area, 
the third son and seventh child of Charles E. (Sr.) 
and Florence Morgan. 

I took all my schooling at Manlius School. I 
joined the Army in December, 1941 and served 
with the Royal Canadian Armed Services Corps 
in Western Europe. Following my discharge 
from the Army, I purchased the parcel of school 
land S¥2 I1-48-15-W2, which I cleared and culti- 
vated and later sold to George Clayton. 

In December, 1948 I married the former Joyce 
McMartin of the Ditton Park District. We had 
‘one daughter, Sharon, born Oct. 4, 1949. 

Leaving the farm in 1956, I began working for 
the United Church in various capacities and in 








Myrtle and Sid Morgan. 





various locations; Fort Qu’Appelle, Sintaluta, 
Alberni, B.C. and Birtle, Man. Working among 
Indians for five years which I found to be most 
interesting. Another interesting experience was 
working for a blind dairy farmer at Neville, Sask. 
Following this I moved to Swift Current and was 
the manager of a trailer court for two years. My 
last job before retiring in 1978 was driving a water 
truck for four years in and around the Swift 
Current area 

In August, 1976 I married the former Myrtle 
(Opheim) Jensen. Myrtle has one son, Dennis, 
living in Calgary with his wife, Mae, and son, 
‘Thane, who is presently attending the Southern 
Alberta Institute of Technology in Calgary. 
Their daughter, Twyla, is working at the hospital 
in Medicine Hat, Aita. 

My daughter, Sharon, is living in Wapella, 
Sask. with her husband, Richard Beutler. They 
have three daughters; Kim, 18, who plans to 
attend Wascana Institute in Regina and Stacy 
and Cindy still attending school in Wapella. 

My interests in retirement are my family, 
church work, square dancing and watching vari 
‘ows sports. 


CHARLIE MORLEY FAMILY 

| first started in the banking business with the 
old Union Bank of Canada at Perdue, Sask., 
September 1915. [left that bank in 1918 and joined 
the Merchants Bank of Canada which was ulti- 
mately taken over by the Bank of Montreal in 
March, 1922. It was in the fall of 1926 when I was, 
in Tisdale, that I, with an assistant, established 
the sub-agency of the Bank of Montreal in 
Armley, coming for two days a week by train or 
by car if the roads were open and passable, 

Daily service was begun in the bank in 1927 
and as branch manager, I moved to Armley in 
September of that year. In January of 1928, I 
married Thelma Nix, who as a bride came to live 
with me in the house built by Charlie Harvey for 
which we paid S15 per month. Thelma coming to 
Armley made the population a total of 50 souls. 
Our first daughter, Shirley, was born in St 
Therese Hospital in Tisdale, December 1928 and 
‘Yvonne followed in May, 1930. We continued to 
live in Armley until, I think, 1931 when the bank 
was closed and in October of that year, we moved 
to the Bank of Montreal in Rose Valley, Sask. 

A funny thing happened when Pat Hunter, 
Manager of the Tisdale branch and I, drove by 
car from Tisdale to Armley to open the sub- 
agency. When but a few miles from Armley, a 
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black cat crossed the road as we turned off the 
highway. Pat Hunter immediately stopped the 
car, without a word of explanation, turned 
around and we headed back to Tisdale, all 
because of a black cat. Being Irish, Hunter was 
superstitious about such things and he would 
have no part in establishing the branch until the 
next day when we retraced our steps, this time 
without incident. 

Living next door to us in Armley were Mr. 
and Mrs. Ramsden and their son; Mr. and Mrs. 
Oliver lived across the back alley and Bill did 
carpenter work. Mr. and Mrs. Zoboski lived 
close by where Vince owned and operated the 
general store; Mr. and Mrs. Bill Hunter and two 
sons were at the CPR station and Joe Sorrell, 
with his family, was operating the hotel. Walter 
Palmer owned the lumber yard and the office 
where we did our banking for a time, There were 
two elevators and a blacksmith shop that later 
became a garage. The Nicklen family operated 
the post office in a very small building just back 
of the hotel. There was a Miranda family with a 
girl who was in and around Armley when we lived 
there, Percy Sims was the clerk of the R.M. of 
Connaught and they lived a few miles south. 

The Wallis, C. Thomas, Breadner, Boxall, 
Kendrick, Day, Staples, Sisson, Richards and 
McCullough families all farmed in the area. A 
family named Duford moved in near Walter Day. 
He was a race horse addict and started to raise 
them. I think he moved to Ontario and I hear the 
name on occasion, taking in all the racing circuits 
here. 

While living in Armley, there were regular 
evenings, about once a week, when all the resi 
dents would play 500. Most often it was in the 
CPR station. The agent at that time was Bill 
Hunter who with his wife, Rose, had two children 
aged about seven to nine. All the children in the 
village attended Manlius School, 

Also for entertainment, we men used to drive 
to Ridgedale to curl in the evenings. Charlie 
‘Thomas or Bill Boxall provided the transporta- 
tion. In those days when winter came, about the 
first week of November, all automobiles were put 
under cover and stayed there for the duration of 
the winter. The roads were never plowed as now, 
and sometimes we would have drifts of snow 
several feet high. Hence, travel by auto was 
impossible until sometimes, mid May, before 
roads would be dried up enough to permit autos 
on them again 

Following my time in Rose Valley, moves 




















were made to Senlac, Swift Current and Limer- 
ick, Sask., from where in February 1939, we 
moved to Winnipeg, Man, as an Inspector. In 
1942, a move was made to Inspection staff in 
head office, Montreal until 1945 when I went as, 
Assistant Manager in a Bank of Montreal at King 
and Young Street in Toronto, the second branch 
to head office. We moved in 1947 to Manager at 
Port Arthur and in 1953 as Manager of the main 
branch in Calgary. In 1958, I was made Superin- 
tendent of the Alberta branches, a position I held 
until April 1963 when I retired on pension after 
nearly 50 years in the bank. We remained in 
Calgary, living in retirement from 1963 to 1968 
when we moved to Victoria, B.C. for reasons of 
health 

Ill health came upon us again, both at the 
same time. I was hospitalized when Thelma had a 
stroke. We both gradually recovered but in 1978, 
Thelma wished to be closer to our two girls, 
Shirley living in Lindsay, Ont. and Yvonne in 
Montreal. We decided to move to Lindsay in July 
1978 where we were quite happy. Thelma’ health 
kept deteriorating and eventually she passed 
away in February 1979, 

I continued to live in the apartment but ill 
health again caught up with me and I was back in 
hospital for March, April and May, 1984. Then 
back to the apartment June | and with the aid of a 
Registered Nurse, who remained with me from 
June to October, I gradually regained reasonable 
health. However, I came to the conclusion that I 
no longer felt up to continuing to live alone and 
maintain an apartment. Hence, I looked for a 
retirement residence and moved to the Tower of 
Port Hope, Nov. 1, 1984, Here, I am quite happy 
living without any responsibility whatever. Three 
meals a day, telephone and cable TV, housekeep- 
ing of my room and bath are provided with a very 
spacious and well furnished lounge available. 
This isa four storey building with an elevator and 
is reasonably close to the town of Port Hope 
business section. 

Our daughter, Mrs. Shirley (R. B.) Dickson, 
has three children, two girls and a boy, now all 
adults. She lives in Lindsay, Ont. 

Our daughter, Mrs. Yvonne (L. R.) Stephen- 
son, has three children, two boys and a girl, now 
all adults. She lives in Montreal, Que. 

This is May, 1985 and I must admit that at the 
age of 84, my memory is not as keen as it used to 
be. Hence there may be some gaps or a lapse of 
memory as to some dates and places we have 
been. 








JAMES MORRELL 

James Morrell, 33 year old farmer, obtained 
his homestead (24-47-14-W2) Aug. 5, 1922. He 
built a house, 16 by 20 feet, valued at $250 in 
April of 1926 and commenced residence. When 
he wasn’t living on the homestead he was work- 
ing in the vicinity. 

In 1923 he broke six acres of land and cropped 
four acres. By 1927 he broke a total of ten acres 
and cropped nine. 


Jim Morrell, 1948. 





A stable was built, 14 by 16 feet, valued at $75 
and a well crib for S18. To clear 10 acres of land 
cost Mr. Morrell $100. A three wire fence one- 
quarter mile long cost $20 and 50 rails for fencing 
valued at $4. These were some of the stipulations 
required by homesteaders to fulfill. 

‘We have no knowledge of Mr. Morrell’s 
whereabouts since leaving the district. 


DOROTHY MYRTLE (McDONALD) 
MORROW 

Iwas born Oct. 27, 1927 — the youngest child 
of Archie and Violet McDonald. It was so foggy 
that morning on the E'/2 of 1-47-14-W2 that 
Daddy had to hang a lantern on the gatepost so 
Dr. McKay would know where to find our lane! 





‘The next spring the family moved to Ditton Park. 
My brother, John and I were always together and 
T'm sure I got him into lots of trouble! One 
Monday morning while Mom was busy scrubbing 
clothes on a wash-board, we were playing 
around the new threshing machine, just delivered 
by an implement dealer. The men had left the lid 
off the can of axle-grease! We proceeded to 
grease the wooden tongue, crawling back and 
forth over it to do a thorough job! 

It must have been rather heart breaking for 
my mother to have a daughter who was a real 
tom-boy. Daddy always had two little shadows! I 
loved all the animals but the horses more so. T 
would ride to the water-trough and back to the 
barn hanging on to the hames. One of the hap- 
piest days of my life was when T was sent to the 
barn on an errand only to find Babe — at last my 
very own Shetland pony! I showed her at Con- 
naught Fair and was supposed to ride her home 
again, Not wanting to miss out on anything at 
“The Fair”, I'd hang around until dark when 
Daddy would have to load Babe in the truck! As I 
got older of course, I had my eye on Elton’s 
pony, Tarzan. Then we got another horse called, 
Mae, so my transportation to school was mostly 
horseback or toboggan. 

The Ditton Park school was two and a half 
miles from home. I finished Grade X there, tak~ 
ing the last two years by correspondence. I 
atiended Tisdale High School for Grades XI and 
XII. 

Thad parents who believed in education and 
were able to send me. In September, 1945 I 
entered the College of Pharmacy, University of 
Saskatchewan. In the summers I served my 
apprenticeship in Tisdale. 

It was there I met James Allen Morrow who 
was working for the Veteran’s Land Act. Al was 
raised on a farm at Ethelton, Sask. (His uncle 
Bert Morrow had a sawmill in the Silver Stream 
District in the very early days). We were married 
Nov. 9, 1950 and Tisdale was home until March, 
1955 when Al was transferred to a new office in 
Nipawin. Archie Dwayne was born April 10, 1952 
and Janice Gale on Sept. 8, 1953 — at St. Therese 
Hospital, Tisdale. Sandra Allison was born Ma 
23,1955, Lyle Allen on April 29, 1957 and Connie 
Lynne on May 6, 1964 at Nipawin Union Hospi 
tal. 

‘As the children were growing up my mother 
made sure they had entries of coloring and crafts 
in at Connaught Fair. In fact, for years they 
called it “Grandma’s Fair”! Our family bought 
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an acreage in 1966 so for a few years they had 
their ponies to show at the fair. They had the 
pleasure of riding in Nipawin’s 4-H Musical 
Drill 

Al’s work had expanded to include that of 
Farm Credit Corporation as well as V.L.A. He 
was advisor to many farmers in this northeast 
area. He was active in community work — Cub 
Leader, United Church, Royal Canadian Legion, 
director of Nipawin Credit Union and was chair— 
man of the local school board at the time of his 
death, Dec. 31, 1969, 

Janice attended S.T.1. at Moose Jaw and the 
University of Regina, receiving Bachelor of Edu- 
cation in 1975. On Aug. 2, 1975 she married 
Robert Herman of Rhein. She taught Business 
Education at Yorkton Regional High. Janice 
died Sept. 27, 1976 from leukemia. 

Sandra convocated at University of Sas~ 
katchewan receiving a Bachelor of Arts, major- 
ing in sociology in 1975, For some time she 
worked in Saskatoon, then in Nipawin. On Jan. 
14, 1978 she married Dr. David Pratt of Nipawin 
Four children from a previous marriage made me 
an instant grandmother. Colin joined the family 
Dec. 18, 1978 and sister Sheila, March 27, 1981. 

Connie has been living at Estevan the past 
four years. She has worked at a variety of jobs 
and is presently clerking in a jewellery store, 

On Dec. 29, 1980 Archie married Beverley 
Reimer of White Fox. He is a journeyman car~ 
penter and is attending University of Calgary 
working toward a Bachelor of Commerce. 

Lyle also is a journeyman carpenter and has 
worked on a variety of projects. In 1985 he went 
to Nova Scotia — 85 years after his grandfather 
McDonald left there! He lives in Halifax and is in 
the real estate field. 

After being full time homemaker when the 
children were small, I returned to my profession 
in 1969. I've worked in retail, then hospital phar- 
macy and recently returned to the retail practice. 
I’ve been active in community work as leader of 
Girl Guides and Explorers, taught Sunday 
School and served on the Board of the United 
Church. Presently I am a director of the Nipawin 
Credit Union and trustee on the Board of Educa- 
tion, Nipawin School Division. 


JIM MORROW 
submitted by Dorothy Morrow 

Jim’s parents, Mr. and Mrs. Bert Morrow, 
had a sawmill on the NE of 10-47-14 W2. The 
family moved to Alsask, Sask. In May, 1918 Mr. 

















Morrow was killed when a soda fountain 
exploded. Mrs. Morrow and her two children 
moved to California and since then we have lost 
contact with the family at Ethelton. 


CLIFF MOSS 

1 was the youngest child born to Mr. and Mrs. 
Leonard Moss (nee Mable Arneson) who owned 
the SW 9-47-14 W2 from 1920 to 1947. I was born 
in Leacross Oct. 1, 1923, went to school in Lea~ 
cross and lived on my parents farm until 1941, 
working on threshing crews in the area. I also 
spent two winters logging in the bush at Carrot 
River. 


iff Moss family, L to R: Kirby, Keith, Don, Lary, Wayne, 
Fuuby and Ci. 


In the fall of 1941 | went to Port Alberni, B.C. 
and worked for Bodell, Stewart and Wilsh in a 
lumber mill 

Tn March, 1942 I joined the Navy in Victoria 
and was shipped to the East Coast where I took 
my training and spent two and a half years at sea. 
Iwas in the Navy until November of 1945 when I 
received my discharge. 

‘After the war my oldest brother, Lloyd and I 
went to Carrot River to work in the bush. We cut 
logs for Dunkley’s sawmill. In the spring of 19461 
helped Lloyd put his crop in on his farm. We then 
hauled lumber from the bush to Dunkley’s planer 
at Carrot River and then to Beaver Lumber in 
Tisdale. 

During the war I met my future wife, Ruby 
Beck of Tisdale, Sask. and we were married in 
Tune, 1946. After we were married we went back 
to Carrot River and Lloyd and I hauled cord 

















wood to Tisdale to sell. In November of 1946 we 
left the bush and moved to Tisdale until January, 
1947 when Ruby and I moved to Shellbrook, 
Sask. to work with the Watkins Co. I sold 
Watkin products for one and a half years, then 
started working at Eldstrom Brothers Garage in 
Shellbrook as 2 mechanic. I worked there until 
‘January of 1948 when I went to Saskatoon to take 
‘an auto body course. I returned to Shellbrook 
and worked for Eldstrom Bros. for the summer. 
In 1950 we went back to Tisdale and I worked for 
Jerry Lachapelle for two months. We returned to 
Sheilbrook in March, rented two stalls of floor 
space in Eldstrom Bros. Garage and started our 
‘own business, In 1960 we bought the garage, did 
mechanical and auto body work and also had a 
Chrysler dealership. We built a medical clinic for 
the doctors in Shellbrook, rented and later sold it 
to them, In 1970 we bought a farm and in 1971 a 
fleet of 35 school buses. We sold our garage in 
1973 and went full time farming and operating 
the buses. In 1976 we sold all but seven buses 
which we operate from the farm. 

‘We have five grown sons. Wayne, born Aug. 
11, 1947, was married but is divorced and lives in 
Saskatoon, Larry, born Aug. 22, 1950, lives in 
Moose Jaw, Sask., Donald, born April 6, 1954, 
wife Susan and girls Kristen (1979) and Aaron 
(1982) live on the farm. Keith was born June 17, 
1957, wife Lori and girls Lindsay (1983) and Leah 
(1984) also live on the farm. Kirby, born March 4, 
1959, is single and lives in Saskatoon. 





GRAHAM AND KATIE MUSTARD 

Graham Mustard came from Ontario with his 
parents, brother William and sisters, Georgie 
(W. Richmond), Ivy (Jack Richmond), Evie 
(James Harvey) and Bernice. The father, J. G., 
homesteaded the NE 4-47-14 W2 and settled on 
the SE 5-47-14 W2. Graham and William appear 
in those early years as owners of the SW and NE 
of 4, and William the NW and SE of 16-47-14 
W2. 

Graham married Katie McKinnon sometime 
around 1914, Katie, as a girl of 12, accompanied 
her father, Reverend McKinnon, from Glasgow, 
Scotland to Canada in 1907, leaving the rest of the 
family behind. Mr. McKinnon served as pastor in 
our area, It is believed he was of a strict Meth~ 
odist faith. Devoted to his daughter, he of 
course, in common with other devoted fathers, 
found it difficult to approve of Katie's suitors 
(isn’t it well that, gaining the status of son-in~ 





law, suitors smarten up so quickly?) So the story 
‘goes, that when the reverend gentleman rose to 
open his service he espied, under the churchyard 
trees, Katie and Graham in intimate conversa 
tion. Chagrined, he misquoted the opening verse 
of an age old hymn, ‘Standing neath a poplar 
tree, heeding no command, honor not the 
faithless girl, all hail to Daniels band”’. Katie's 
friend, Queenie Yelland recalls that Katie served 
as church organist — ‘*Certainly her absence 
would be an inconvenience!”” 











Five children were born to their marriage; 
Muriel Trueman of North Vancouver. Joan 
Trombley of Quesnel, B.C. Shirley Baker of 
Delta, B.C. Another daughter Marion died in 
infancy. Their one son, Jack (Shirley Wal- 
ington) was a casuality of World War II. All of 
the children attended Leacross School. 

Neighbors described Mustards as a happy 
home and a joyous place to visit. A story survives 
of a chimney cleaning episode. Graham, on the 
roof, dislodged a snoot full of soot, full in Katie’s 
face as she helped from below, then referred to 
her as his ‘Picaninny’. She was angry 


Graham and Katie retired to Leacross where 
he passed away in 1959 after a lengthy illness. The 
family are warm in praise of their Leacross 
neighbors during this sad ordeal. He rests with 
his parents, infant daughter and other family 
‘members in the Silver Stream Cemetery. Graham 
is remembered for his feats of strength, his ability 
as a hunter, curler, horse shoe player and as a 
friend, These activities he enjoyed with such 
neighbors as the Yelland and Bennett brothers. 
He was an excellent rifle shot. Hungry on a 
hunting trip, he imprudently stated “He could 
eat a boiled owl”. One, feathers and all, was 
available at the next meal. 

Mrs. Mustard moved to Tisdale and was a 
companion-housekeeper there and later at 
Edmonton for some seven years. She formed a 
close friendship with her charges and mentions a 
close relationship with Kathy and Clarence Reed 
during her stay in Edmonton. She then moved to 
Vancouver and made a home for two grandsons 
so their Mom could work. She lived in a series of 
senior citizen apartments in Prince George, 
Kamloops and Vancouver. These moves kept her 
close to her daughters. This pleasant, indepen 
dent and adaptable lady was happy in them all. 
At 88 years of age and with very faulty hearing, 
she now resides in a long term nursing home in 
Ladner, B.C., close to her daughter Shirley. 
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A. MUTCHKE 

The Mutchke family originated in Poland. He 
was gifted with languages and could speak sev- 
eral. They came to this district in the early 40°s 
and Mr. Mutchke travelled around the area sell 
ing Rawleigh products. His wife and daughter 
lived with him in the cottage roof two storey 
house formerly occupied by the Wilson, Wassill 
and Ranson families. She loved to quilt and 
would take every opportunity she could to go out 
into the country and participate in a quilting bee. 
She helped out by cooking for harvesters to earn 
extra money. They left the district and their 
whereabouts are unknown, 











JOHN MYSKO FAMILY 

John and Anne settled on the NW 36-47-14— 
W2 in 1970. They had two children, Evelina and 
Julian, who attended school in Tisdale. 

John loved to play his music and played for 
dances in the different areas. Anne was a cheerful 
gal, greeting a person with such a friendly smile 

They left the Waterfield District in 1973 and 
moved to Yorkton. John still plays at dances as 
far away as Prince Albert. He writes that he feels 
he is getting a little older and it’s getting a little 
harder to keep up the pace. They enjoyed their 
time in Waterfield. 

Evelina lives in Yorkton and is not working 
just now. Julian works at a television station in 
Yorkton. Anne and John still reside at Yorkton, 








GLORIA (ARNESON) NAGY 

Twas born on May 12, 1954 and started school 
at Silver Stream with Mrs. Will teaching. At the 
end of that term the school was closed and every 
one was bused to Leacross School. We all 
enjoyed the atmosphere of the country school 
from competitive Field Days to all working 
together to organize a Christmas Concert every 
year. Although there were no Academy Award 
winners, the teachers would persevere with 
rehearsals; Mrs. Hunter would perfect our carol 
singing and parents would work for weeks sewing 
costumes. The end result was a bit of drama, a bit 
of humor and a good time had by all. 

In August of 1961 we moved our house one 
mile east to the SE 10-47-14-W2, land formerly 
owned by another pioneer of the district, Irwin 
Stauffer. This day will be well remembered by 
everyone who helped as it was very hot, 95 
degrees, as most of that summer had been. 

‘One very dear to my heart was my grand 

















Kristin, Steve and Gloria Nagy. 


mother, Annie McGrath (Eade), who was one of 
the early settlers to the area. She was well-known 
for her willingness to help out in times of sickness 
and also proved to be a capable midwife for 
many mothers in times when doctors were far 
away. She was a director for many years for the 
Connaught Agricultural Society. In 1962 the 
Society sponsored her for “Pioneer of the Year"? 
contest in Saskatoon. In July, at Pionera, 
Grandma won this award which she was very 
proud of. She passed away in 1966 at the age of 
86. 

‘An event which everyone looked forward to 
as a child was the Connaught Fair held every 
summer in July. The horse events were especially 
exciting for me and although I only competed one 
year I could always be found watching until the 
last class was over. This fair was also a great 
opportunity for the district to get together, which 
still holds true today. 

attended high school in Tisdale and gradu 
ated in 1972, My interests included the track and 
field team, school band and editor for the news- 
paper. 

In June, 1976 I married Steve Nagy and we 
live at Nipawin where we owned and operated the 
Big Boy Drive Inn Restaurant until we sold in 
1978. 

In December of 1980 my mother passed away 
after a lengthy fight with cancer. She battled this 
disease with great courage right to the end. Mum 
left us with many memories and will never be 
forgotten. 

We have one daughter, Kristin Elizabeth, 
born on Sept. 18, 1982. 








Our business in Nipawin is a Tack and Sad- 
dlery store which we opened in 1981. All of our 
leisure time is spent enjoying our hobby of raising 
purebred Arabian horses. We especially enjoy 
showing our versatile Arabs at shows throughout 
the summer. 


FREDRICK NAKONECHNY 

In November your school district advertised a 
teaching position. I applied and was accepted. I 
taught in Waterfield from November 1945 to the 
end of June of 1947. I was discharged in October 
of 1945 from the armed services. At the time my 
wife, Olga and I had one boy, Meril, about one 
and a half years old. 

We came to Armley by train on a rather cold 
night and Gordon Manton picked us up. We 
spent the night at the Manton home and next day 
were driven to the small teacherage on the school 
site, 

‘The teacherage was small, clean and very 
cold, We had two stoves in the teacherage and by 
morning, during the cold nights, the water froze 
in the pail and basin 

‘The school was in fair shape and was also very 
cold. We burned jackpine cordwood and often 
we had to huddle around the barrel stove to keep 
warm. I think the enrollment was in the 30s and 
included grades Ito X. The pupils were extremely 
good, well behaved and all came from well disci~ 
plined homes. Having just been discharged from 
the services I was perhaps stricter with the stu- 
dents than necessary. 

‘The community was very religious at the time. 
Each morning we opened school with several 
hymns. Daryl Smith played the piano. Although 
I wasn’t of the Protestant faith I learned a great 
number of hymns which I still sing and hum when 
P'm working in my backyard. 

The people in the community were extremely 
kind and generous to us. We didn’t have a car 
and our neighbors Mac Schiltroths, Roy 
Schiltroths, Staples and Mantons always picked 
us up on their way to Armley where we did our 
shopping at the Co-op store. 

Initially our plans were to stay just the one 
term but because of the pleasant community, we 
extended our stay until June of 1947. In the fall of 
1947 we moved to Saskatoon where I attended the 
University of Saskatchewan. 

I taught school from 1949 to 1960. I was then 
appointed Superintendent of Schools and was 
posted to the Gull Lake School Unit. In 1966 1 
was appointed Supt. of High Schools. In 1970 1 








Fredrick Olga and son Meri 


took over the position of Director of Education 
and Registrar. Those of you who completed 
grade XII between 1970 to 1984, will have your 
transcripts signed by me. In October 1984, 
retired and am presently trying hard to learn how 
to do nothing. 

We have four children, Meril, Marianne, 
David and Susan. They are all married and away 
from home. Only Susan followed in my 
footsteps. She is teaching in Regina. Meril is 
practicing law, David is a conservation officer 
and Marianne, besides raising three children, is 
teaching music in her spare time. 

Both Olga and myself enjoy good health and 
are planning a trip to the Maritimes in August of 
this year, We have very fond memories of all the 
people of Waterfield. 


BLANCH (LLOYD) NIENABER 

1, Blanch, was born on March 9, 1932 at 
Armley. My father was Murray W. Lloyd and my 
mother was Vera Witzer. My father was born in 
King, Ont. and my mother was born in Parnu, 
Estonia on July 4, 1900. 

Twas born in a granary on a large wheat farm 
where my parents labored daily working the 
fields of grain. Our living conditions were meager 
and living in that north country made survival 
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difficult for our family. In 1936 our home was 
destroyed by fire. Shortly thereafter my parents 
decided that we should immigrate to the United 
States. My father had an old Ford truck and he 
built a homemade camper on the back of this 
vehicle. This was to be our home for the long trip 
to Orting, Washington where we were to settle 
and have a dairy farm. South Prairie Creek ran 
through our farm, providing us with fresh fish 
and the neatest old swimming hole which was a 
delight to all of us poor farm kids for miles 
around. This land also provided us with a choice 
of fruit trees, berries and its rich soil yielded an 
abundance of fresh vegetables. I can remember 
helping my mother can 200 quarts of bing cher~ 
ries the first summer we arrived there. I do not eat 
cherries anymore. 

While living on the farm I attended the Orting 
County Schools and I graduated from Puyallup 
High School in 1950. We had moved to the out 
skirts of that little town after selling the farm at 
Orting. 

In 1953 I married my high school sweetheart, 
Duane Nienaber who had just returned from a 
two year tour of duty with the Navy in the Medi 
terranean Sea. We made our first home in 
Tacoma, Wash. where he attended Pacific 
Luthern University. It was there that Kathleen 
Marie our first daughter was born. In 1957 we 
moved to student housing in Seattle, Wash 
where my husband was admitted to the Univer 
sity of Washington School of Dentistry. During 
that same year our second daughter, Janice Lynn 
was born. After graduating from Dental School 
our Sunday drives, with our two little girlsin tow, 
found us surveying the areas of Seattle to locate 
an office for Duane’s practice. We settled on a 
location near the International Airport in the 
south end. My husband still has his practice only 
two doors from his original site, where we pur 
chased a large lot and my brother Lyle built us a 
modern updated clinic, 

Living in the northwest we had become very 
interested in enjoying a view of Puget Sound and 
the beautiful mountains surrounding the area. 
We settled in a small home near Redondo on the 
sound, which was later remodeled to accommo- 
date our growing family. 

‘On Nov. 8, 1965 we were blessed with our only 
son, Richard Duane, He attended Woodmont 
grade school and Federway High School, where 
he excelled in sports. He played little league base- 
ball, high schoo! baseball, basketball and soccer. 
Our summers were filled with athletic activities 























Our daughter Cathy works as a dental 
hhygenist in the small community of Enumclaw, 
Wash. where she presently lives with her husband 
David Ogg and their two daughters, Jennifer 
Lynn and Kristin Marie, 

Our daughter Janice is a special education 
teacher in the Franklin Pierce School District, 
where she teaches elementary school children 
with learning problems. She and her husband, 
Joseph Jewell live in Tacoma, Wash. and have 
‘two sons Brian and Craig. 

In as much as we live within easy reach of a 
spectacular mountain, we have recently started to 
hike the numerous mountain trails within Rainier 
National Park. We hope to conti 
into our sunset years, 








ERIC AND MARGARETA NICCOLLS 
submitted by Margareta Niccolls 

Eric Niccolls was born Jan. 14, 1905 in Dids~ 
bury, Lancashire, England, the eldest son of W 
H. and Amy Maude Nicolls. His Dad came to 
Saskatchewan in 1906 and found a homestead 
near where Rosetown later developed. In April, 
1907 Eric came to Canada with his mother and six 
month old brother Frank and were met in Halifax 
by his dad. They came by train to Saskatoon, 
then by horses and wagon to the homestead, 
living there until the parents moved into Rose 
town in 1947 

Eric took his schooling at Cleland School and 
one winter at Moose Jaw College. He farmed 
with his dad until he was 18, then moved to a half 
section of land owned by an aunt who lived in 











LL1oR: Eric Niccolls, live Wallis, Margareta Niccolls, Hazel 
and Bert Sisson, Marilyn Walls i front, 1960. 








England, Eric was a self taught mechanic and did 
a lot of mechanical work for neighbors. In 1934 
the crops were poor and Eric’s feet got itchy so he 
rented his farm to his brother Frank. He took his 
Rugby truck and headed for Armley where he 
knew Mr. and Mrs. Jack Boast and their son 
Frank lived. He found work with different 
neighbors of the Boasts, Bert Sissons, Jim 
Rowells and others. With his truck, he hauled 
grain for numerous farmers, charging a half cent 
a bushel per mile. During the time he was there, 
he jumped the train and went to Flin Flon, Man. 
to work in the mines, leaving his truck at Armley. 
‘There was a strike in the mines just at that time so 
he couldn’t get a job. He fished or played horse 
shoes with others when they were not on the 
picket line. He also hauled water to homes in Flin 
Flon after the strike. It was getting near harvest 
time, so he came back to Armley and trucked 
grain for many of the neighbors. That winter he 
worked at Codette hauling bales. He took turns 
driving the doctor to his patients out in the coun- 
try. 

In 1935 he made several trips back to Rose- 
town for loads of second hand machinery which 
he sold in the area. He liked company so he quite 
often took someone with him. Sidney Morgan, 
Frank Boast and others. Sometimes he went to 
Rosetown alone so he took company back with 
him, Doug Inglis, Eldon Summerville or others. 
On one trip back to Armley he took his sister 
Jessica with him, She worked for Mrs. Rowell 
that fall. They were two of a kind and got along 
famously. That fall Eric and Jessica both came 
back to Rosetown. Eric was always a good neigh- 
bor, willing to help out whenever possible. He 
worked at woodsawing bees, mended harness or 
witched wells., etc. He took part in all the card 
parties in Armley and surrounding areas, for he 
loved to play cards with Mr. Charlie Morgan or 
Wellie MeCorriston’s and others. He did mono- 
logues, called square dances or played the fiddle a 
little. He made a lot of good friends at Armley. 

Eric worked around Rosetown in the spring 
of 1936. There he met Margareta Tarzwell who 
had come from Manitoba looking for work. 
They went to picnics, dances, etc. that summer 
and became engaged that Christmas. In 1937 
Rosetown had their driest year of the “Dirty 
Thirties” and everyone that could moved out in 
search of work. Eric decided to go back to 
Armley, for he knew, among his good friends, he 
could make a living with his truck. He didn't 
havea license for it. His brother Harry decided to 











go with him, they packed up and started off. 
They planned to go through Saskatoon at a busy 
time of the day so they wouldn’t be noticed and 
arrived at Armley without mishap. He used his 
truck to haul grain with a permit until he could 
afford to buy a half year license. Harry went to 
work for Jim Rowell that summer and fall. 

‘Harry was killed in England March 3, 1940 in 
the Second World War. He was a pilot. 

Margareta in the meantime, spent a month 
visiting her folks in Manitoba, then journeyed to 
Armley by train. Eric met her in Tisdale with 
Wellie McCorriston’s car. Margareta went to 
work as a housekeeper for Wellie for $8 a month. 
Eric and Margareta were married at Ridgedale 
with Rey. Leitch as the minister and Harry as his, 
brother’s best man, The Rowells had convinced 
Harry that he had to pay the minister. A wedding 
supper was held at the Boasts after which they 
left in their trusty Rugby for a weekend honey- 
moon in Nipawin. Monday morning it was back 
to work. The neighbors waited until after har- 
vest, then began asking if,we were going to put on 
a wedding dance, We heard by the grapevine that 
if we didn’t, there would be a chivaree. So we had 
a dance in the Armley Halll and all the friends and 
neighbors gave us a shower that night too. 

‘That winter we both worked for Wellie on a 
Relief scheme. A couple received S15 per month 
and the farmer got SIS a month to board them. 
Wellie was good to his helpers and gave us his SIS 
too. Our son, Gordon Erie, was born in Armley 
Municipal Hospital and Wellie got to love him 
dearly. The spring of 1938 we stayed and worked 
at Wellie’s, I received $8 and Eric got $30 per 
month. During that summer there was an election 
and Wellie drove John Deifenbaker through the 
area soliciting votes. He brought him home for 
dinner one day, so we met him. He was a very 
friendly person and he never forgot Bric. He met 
him several times in later years and he always 
called him by name. 

That summer there was an outbreak of 
Encephalitis in horses. One remedy was to bleed 
the infected animal. The veterinarian was very 
busy so he taught Eric the procedure and he was 
able to save some horses lives by that method. 

Eric, Margareta and Gordon left Armley that 
fall in October to come back to Rosetown and 
again farm his aunt’s land. In later years we 
visited the many friends we had made while at 
Armley. 

We had two more children; Robert Leslie 
born July, 1940, works as a mechanic for John 
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Deere at Rosetown. He also has a Honda agency. 
He has two boys; Daniel born in 1971 and Michael 
in 1973. 

Helen Margaret was born Feb. 1945, is a 
Home Economics teacher in Saskatoon, married 
Ron Mills, the curler, formerly of Kindersley. 
They have two children; Julie, born 1973 and 
Ryan, 1977. 

Eric was very active in many organizations 
and loved to play horseshoes. I belonged to 
Lodges and the U.C.W. and did many crafts. We 
moved into a home in Rosetown in June, 1983. 

Gordon Eric passed away Jan. 28, 1953 with 
Polio. 

Eric passed away Feb. 15, 1986. I continue to 
reside in Rosetown. 


CECIL AND MAUDE NICKLIN 

Cecil was born in England March 14, 1879. He 
was Ted Nicklen’s sister’s boy and grew up in 
England. As a young man he worked as game 
Keeper on a Lord’s estate, where his mother had 
worked. He became very proficient at stalking 
game and chasing off poachers. He homesteaded 
on NE 31-47-15-W2 and I believe he joined the 
army in 1915. He came to Canada and filed on his 
homestead in 1912, receiving his patent Dec. 21, 
1915. All homesteaders that joined the army were 
automatically granted their patent upon doing 
so. I believe that would be about the time he 
joined the 183 overseas Battalion. He lost a 
thumb on his right hand while overseas and 
returned to Canada about the end of the war. He 
married Maude in England but it was about two 
years later before she joined him on the farm. 
‘Cecil was an expert hunter and trapper and was 
very good at catching coyotes. When he hunted 
there was no danger of him shooting anything but 
the game he was after as he would get up so close 
to it that there was no mistake possible. 

He farmed with a three horse outfit and nec- 
essary machinery, including a six foot binder, but 
had Ted Nicklen do his threshing. He acquired 
cattle and chickens, After farming about 10 or 12 
years there was a widespread epidemic of sleeping 
Sickness in horses. He lost some of his aged 
animals so he rented his land to Staples, keeping 
his cows and chickens. He never owned a motor 
vehicle so always walked to town for mail, gro- 
ceries and his luxury item —a box of snuff a day. 
It is said he would walk to Tisdale if need be, for 
his treat. 

As was their custom, Ted Preen and C 
were walking together down the railway track to 











Cecil and Maude Nicklen about 1918. 


Armley for groceries one afternoon. Cecil carried 
his valuable pail of eggs. As they passed the Ted 
Nicklen pasture, located to the south of town on 
the west side of the tracks, a ram watched the two 
approaching. Thinking he would protect his 
domain, he lowered his head and prepared to 
attack the trespassers. Ted was the nearest victim 
and being fleet of foot and in good physical 
condition, he planted a kick firmly on the rams 
furthermost end. This headed him in the opposite 
direction but undaunted he planned that Cecil 
was to be his next victim. Ted however, took 
action in the same manner and saved the day for 
Cecil. They laughed at the incident in later years 
but at the time could see no humor in it. Cecil 
couldn’t afford to have scrambled grocery 
money, 

Maude became ill in the mid forties and she 
was admitted to a North Battleford hospital 
where she passed away. Cecil remained on the 
farm for a number of years. He was taken to a 
veteran’s hospital in Saskatoon where he 
remained for a time. He was later admitted to the 
same hospital in North Battleford, where he 
passed away Jan. 3, 1957. 

Both are buried in the North Battleford 
Cemetery. 











ALBERT AND OLIVE NICKLEN 
submitted by Sturdee 

My parents, better known as Ted and Olive, 
were both born in England, Dad being raised on a 
farm at Dorset. He joined the Metropolitan 
Police in London in 1900 and it was there he met 
my mother. He and Olive May Cockhead were 
married in 1902. The following year they came to 
Canada, bringing with them their first son 
Albert, born in 1903. Mother’s brother, George 
Cockhead had preceded them and settled at Por- 
tage La Prairie, Man. so the family located there 
too. They intended to settle in British Columbia 
but only travelled as far as their money would 
take them, 





Mr. and Mrs. Albert Nicklen Sr., sons Albert and George, 
1925. 


The first winter, Dad travelled around town 
with a saw horse and buck saw, cutting wood to 
make a living. He later obtained work with elec 
tric lights Flour Mill, followed by work on the 
railroad. A daughter, May, was born in 1904 and 
son, George, in 1906. Another move was made 
to Moose Jaw, Sask. for a time when Dad 
worked as a brakeman on the CNR. 

By this time, more of Mother and Dad’s rela~ 
tives had come to Canada, enticed by the promise 
of 160 acres of land for $10. Land was available in 
the Weyburn area or north of Tisdale. On hear- 
ing there was plenty of wild game in the north, 
they chose to come to Tisdale in 1906, In January 

























of the following year Dad filed on SW 6-48-14~ 
W2. Relatives settled on adjoining quarters. 
They lived with the Berry brothers in the Water— 
field District until their own home was built. Dad 
was not fond of hunting so the Berry brothers 
kept them well supplied with wild game. The 
trails would wander through the bush, following 
cutlines where possible, angling through the For 
ester District and I think crossing some of the 
Daniels farms. Coming from Tisdale northerly to 
the Leather River, they had to carry their gro- 
ceries across on their backs to keep them dry, 
then reload them when they reached the other 
side. This was first called “Hungry Hollow” 
before being named Autoroad and later Leac- 
ross. It is said it derived the name, Hungry Hol 
low from so many people stopping there to feed 
their horses and rest themselves. 

In 1908 Dad’s father was killed and in 
November Dad and Mother and the three chil- 
dren went back to England. In the spring of 1909 
Dad and Albert returned to Canada and Mother 
and the two smaller children remained in Eng- 
land where Roy was born in June. Mother had 
written to Dad to tell him of her intended date of 
iling for home. A neighbor picked up the mail 
and placed the letter safely in his pocket where it 
remained for a few months. Consequently, 
Mother arrived in Tisdale and there was no one to 
meet her. 

Dad had purchased oxen for clearing the land 
and Mother told us the story of taking some of 
the children with her as she plodded her way with 
them down to the Silver Stream Post Office for 
the mail. Mr. Bullock was the Postmaster. She 
just had the front wheels of the wagon for con- 
veyance. Flies and mosquitoes were dreadful and 
when she arrived at a slough on the Johnson 
place (just north of where the Gospel Hall stands) 
the oxen promptly lay down to rid themselves of 
the little pests. 

In 1912 a petition was granted to open a Post 
Office at Armley and Dad was named the first 
Postmaster, opening it up in their home and 
receiving $60 per year. The Berry’s named the 
postal station Armley after their home town near 
Anmley, Leeds, England. 

Manlius School was established in 1914 and 
the family all attended school there. Dad was one 
of the first trustees. 

Dad was the only one of the relatives that was 
married and in winter the single fellows would go 
to the sawmills at Peesane, Bannock and Barrows 
Jet. to work, More cash was available to spend 
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clearing and improving their homesteads. When 
the war broke out in 1914 they all enlisted and 
asked Dad to stay and look after their posses- 
sions. 

Dad’s brother Jim, stayed in England after 
the war. A cousin, Cecil, joined up in 1916 and 
Jost a thumb in’ action. Mother's brother, 
George, was killed in action and brother, Allan 
Cockhead returned to England after the war. An 
uncle, Richard Singleton, stayed in England, In 
1916, I, Sturdee, was born 

In 1918 Dad bought his first threshing 
machine, It was a Goodison that he operated with 
a Mogul tractor. His first car, a Maxwell, was 
also purchased the same year. In the winter of 
1919 Mother bought a piano at an auction sale in 
Star City. It was a two day trip with team and 
‘open sleigh to bring it home. She enjoyed playing 
and was called on to play at dances, concerts, 
house parties and church. Our oldest daughter 
Olive, in British Columbia, still has that piano. 

When the CPR came northward from Sheho 
to Nipawin in 1923-24, they expressed the desire 
to change the name from Armley to Pickthal, but 
a petition from the residents persuaded 
authorities to let it remain as originally named. 
Dad built a hotel and livery barn in 1924 and at 
times there were 45 to 50 teams crowded into the 
barn. The loft was used occasionally for a dance 
floor before the hall was built. George built a 
garage and operated it for a number of years. 
When my sister, May and Ralph Smith were 
married in January, 1926, the wedding was held 
in the hotel. It served as a dance floor many times 
and church service was held there as well with 
Rey. Wm. Boyle as minister. In 1927 Dad sold the 
hotel to the Arbour family and they moved to the 
home built near the post office. In the early 30s 
Dad took a second homestead cast of Carrot 
River in the Bell Boy District. 

Albert married Jessie Laidlaw and in time 
moved to his homestead in White Fox. George 
and Roy both married and moved to Carrot River 
where they had taken up homesteads, George to 
Nellie Boyle, and Roy to Gladys Greenough. I 
stayed on the farm and worked with Dad, We 
bought our first combine in 1942. 

Dad kept the post office from his appoint 
‘ment in 1912 until he passed away in February, 
1944 at the age of 66. Mother moved to Van 
couver and bought property where she lived for 
many years, She returned to Saskatchewan where 
she passed away in April of 1969 at the age of 85 
Both are buried in Silver Stream Cemetery. 

















Sister May married Ralph Smith, (see Smith 
history) 


ALBERT EDWARD NICKLEN SR. 
submitted by Jessie Nicklen 

‘Albert was born on July 25, 1903 in London, 
England. He was the eldest son of Albert Edward 
Nicklen and Olive Mae Nicklen (nee Cockhead) 
He came to Canada with his parents in 1904. They 
settled at Portage la Prairie, Man. where his 
father worked on the railway as a fireman. His 
sister Olive May and brother George William 
were born in Portage la Prairie. In 1906 he moved 
with his parents, brother and sister to what is now 
known as Armley. A brother Wilfred was born in 
London in 1908. Another brother, Sturdee Elton, 
was born in Armley in 1916. 








L to R: Gladys Rosenberger, Rose Dease, Lilian Perl, 
Violet Cotton, Iris Loftstrom, Angeline Fawcett and Jeanette 
Wickstrom. Front: Edward, Albert, Jessie and Bill Nicklen, 
1978. 


Albert first attended Manlius School at age IL 
when it first opened in the area. 

Albert farmed at Armley with his father until 
1922 when he worked in the White Fox district to 
prove up a homestead. Albert worked on the 
Nipawin Bridge over the North Saskatchewan 
River during the winters of 1928 and 1929. 

In 1930 he met Jessie Gladis Laidlaw and they 
were married in 1931. They lived in Armley where 
they were blessed with three daughters. They 
moved to White Fox in 1935 where Albert had 
established his homestead. They had five more 
daughters and two sons in White Fox. All are still 
alive but one daughter who died in 1949. 

Albert farmed and took up beekeeping in 
1939. His sons took over the farm when he and 
Jessie moved into Nipawin in 1974. He continued 














beekeeping until ill-health forced him to quit in 
1982. 

Albert and Jessie celebrated their 50th anni 
versary on July 25, 1981 with all their children 
present. 

Albert died in June of 1983. Jessie is presently 
living in her own home in Nipawin. 


GEORGE AND NELLIE NICKLEN 
submitted by Nellie 

George William was born at Portage la 
Prairie, Man. Aug. 5, 1906 to Edward and Olive 
Nicklen. He moved to the Armley District in 1907 
with his parents, brother, Albert and sister, May. 
His father had filed on a homestead, the SW 
6-48-14-W2. He later attended Manlius School, 
completing his education there. He and Albert 
helped on the farm with clearing and breaking the 
land. When the hamlet of Armley began, a 
garage was erected on the southerly end of Main 
Street and George operated the business. He had 
a gas pump and did all kinds of motor overhauls. 
In 1928, he went to Winnipeg and took an electri~ 
cian course. Because this was in the beginning 
years of power installations, he found plenty of 
work in this line. He was also spending some time 
in the Carrot River area where land was being 
taken by homesteaders. In 1929 he filed on a 
homestead there too. 





‘Standing: Carol, Linda, Gwen, Ronald. Seated: Nellie and 
George Nicklen, 


I was born in England, the only child of Mr. 
and Mrs. William Boyle, Mother and I came to 
Canada in 1912 to join Dad who was posted as 
minister in Tisdale and Forester area. We moved 
to the homestead in 1914, half way between 
Armley and Leacross. In December 1930, George 
and I were married and in March 1931, we took up 
residence on the homestead at Carrot River. That 
spring we made a trip by wagon back to Armley 
for supplies. On our return, the weather turned 
bad and we found ourselves in a blinding snow- 
storm. We had to spend the night in a school 
house but were safe and able to reach home the 
next day. Our potatoes didn’t survive quite so 
well. 

In the winter of 1931-32, George took on the 
job of wiring for electricity coming to the town of 
Beatty, We rented a room and I filled my time 
with embroidery work and looking after our 
baby girl. George had to struggle with obtaining 
electrical supplies and trying to please the public 
with the work he did. By the time we paid the rent 
and the grocery bill, we just had enough money 
left for train fare back to Armley. After that, we 
returned to the homestead to continue the 
arduous task of clearing the land for farming. We 
spent time at Armley in the fall of 1933 when 
George ran the threshing machine for his dad, 
and his mother cared for me when our son was 
born, We received a milk cow and that helped 
when we had two little ones to care for. We were 
cozy and warm in our little log home for we had 
lots of firewood just outside the door. It meant 
day after day of hard work, but with per 
severance we became successful farmers. 

George was a civic minded person and served 
as Councillor of the R.M. of Moose Range from 
1963 to 1971. 

We have four children, eight grandchildren 
and four great-grandchildren. 

Carol Little of Prince Albert was born Nov. 
29, 1931 and has two children; Robin and Dawna. 

Ronald was born Sept. 25, 1933. He married 
Shirley Schuman and they have four children; 
Janet, Rita, Greg and Jarard. 

Gwen Biehn of Kenora, Ont. was born July 
24, 1935 and has two children; Debbie and Ter- 
ance, 

Linda Patho was born July 17, 1942 and lives 
in North Battleford. 

George passed away 
lengthy illness. 

1 still live on the farm with Ron and Shirley 
living in the same yard and doing the farming. I 











Nov. 6, 1985 after a 
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enjoy many crafts including woodwork, paint- 
ing, art or hand work and take great pride in my 
garden and flowers, The grandchildren pro\ 
me with countless hours of pleasure. 


ROY NICKLEN 

1, Roy, was born in June of 1909, in England, 
to Albert and Olive Nicklen. When I was old 
enough to travel my mother returned to Canada 
bringing we three children to rejoin my father 
and the rest of the family in the Armley District 
where he had filed on SW 6-48-14 W2 

‘My parents had many hardships such as lack 
of roads and bridges, excessive amounts of 
water, poor drainage, mosquitoes by the mil- 
ions, bull flies and other insects. 

‘The nearest town was Tisdale, about 30 miles 
away by trails, with the Leather River, Pres 
byterian Creek and the Doghide to ford until 
bridges were built. 

Many of the relatives, after receiving title to 
their land, decided they did not want to farm and 
either joined the armed forces in Canada or 
returned to England. Dad took over their land. 

‘When Manlius School opened, the four Nick- 
lens started school. We used to follow an old trail 
across the Tom Rowe farm, which, in later years 
was purchased by Jerry Duford. Sometimes the 
creek that ran through Rowe’s and the Day farms 
would be in flood, and the bridge washed out. 
‘Tom Rowe’s tame geese always tried to follow us, 
enjoying the muddy water more than we did 

‘After finishing grades VII and VIII, under the 
tuition of Ivan Hollingshead, I wrote my 
entrance into high school in Tisdale. As Dad had 
land in the Waterfield district and Ivan Hol- 
lingshead had signed on to Waterfield School for 
the term, permission was given for me to take 
grade XI at Waterfield School. One highlight of 
the term was our baseball team which played 
against teams from Nipawin, Ridgedale or other 
school districts as well as other senior teams, and 
were never defeated. Our battery of Garner 
Bensen pitching and Gordon Manton catching, 
was hard to beat. 

In 1930 my brother George and I took home- 
steads in the Carrot River area. Mrs. Ida Greeno, 
oldest daughter of Charles Harvey who had come 
from Nova Scotia with her children, Harold and 
Gladys, also took a homestead and a soldier’s 
grant on the same section. 

After making a nuisance of myself for a long 
time I persuaded Gladys Greeno to become my 
wife. One stormy day in March we headed for 












Codette, got the license and tied the knot. It was 
during the worst of the depression so it became 
quite a challenge. I used to rent land in the open 
country to make enough to pay for groceries 
during the winter. I trucked lumber and 
machinery for Walter Palmer, oil and gas, etc. 
for Imperial Oil, and oil, gas and machinery for 
Charlie Haas, as well as grain and livestock for 
farmers. 

This was depression years and one sad inci- 
dent that sticks in my memory occured while I 
was in the municipal hall office getting a mar~ 
riage license. Corporal Cluley of the provincial 
police came into the office and said he had just 
‘come from a farm case. He said a man had gone 
to the store, ordered groceries and taken them 
out to his sleigh. When asked to pay for them he 
said he had no money and nothing to eat for his 
family, and drove away. Corporal Cluley went 
out to the man’s farm to investigate and, upon 
seeing a pot on the stove with meat cooking in it, 
remarked “I thought you said you had nothing to 
eat. What is that you are cooking?” A little girl 
sitting on the floor, with tears in her eyes, 
answered “That’s my kitty.”” Just one of many 
sad events that took place in the terrible 30’s in a 
land of plenty. 

‘Our daughters Eileen (1932), Heather (1934) 
and son Edward (1936) were born in Armley. In 
the fall of 1936 we moved to Carrot River to live 

















on my homestead. In 1938 we were asked to board 
the teacher of Bell Boy School. At Christmas 
time Miss Beth Evans, the teacher, apologized 
for not having any money to pay for her board 
for the preceding months. We told her to 0 
home and enjoy her Christmas as we knew she 
had not been paid any money for teaching. Her 
uncle had sent money for train fare. 

At the annual meeting in January, 1939, Ida 
Greeno was elected chairman of the school 
board. Mr. Arthur Hatter was elected trustee and 
myself as secretary-treasurer, a position I held 
until I resigned in February, 1945, prior to leaving 
for British Columbia. I burned a lot of gas and 
travelled many miles searching for teachers, and 
put in many hours of carpenter work on the 
school. I had one great satisfaction, that when I 
resigned to leave for B.C. conditions were much 
improved 

Our daughter Deanna was born in 1939 and 
Lorna in 1941. Our son Lyle came along in 1943, 
while still living in the Bell Boy School District at 
Carrot River. 

Upon arriving in B.C. I purchased an 
unfinished house and two lots for the sum of 
$1175, from Bob Edwards, our son-in-law. Soon 
after we learned that Mrs. Edwards was a 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Brett of Leacross, 
Sask. 

In September, 1945 our daughter SI 











rley was 


‘The Roy Nicklen family in pairs from L to R: Deanna and Gerold Smith, Harley and Betty Nicklen, Joanne and John Forde, 
Valerie and Syd Walton, Gladys and Roy Nickien, Lillian and Edward Nickien (Lilian seated, white dress), Apriland Lyle Nicklen, 
Heather and Harry Hildebrandt, Shirley and Bill Pasjack, Lorna Ansley and Eileen Philcox. 
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born and in April, 1951 Joanne arrived. Daughter 
Valerie came along in October, 1954 and son 
Harley in June, 1956. 

1 followed the construction work as a car 
penter a lot of the time but did put in a couple of 
years as part owner of a logging show at Port 
MeNeil on Vancouver Island, 

After returning to my home in Coquitlam I 
worked at construction for a few years, then was 
in charge of maintenance at Canada Metal Co. 
for Il years. About 1936 I became part owner of 
‘Art Metal Spinning, a successful venture which 
we sold in 1978. 

On Nov. 9, 1978, Gladys’ mother passed 
away. “Nanny” as she was affectionately known 
by her entire family and many others, had made 
her home here whenever she was not working 
out, She is greatly missed by all who knew and 
loved her. 

Gladys passed away Sept. 23, 1986 and is 
buried in Forest Lawn Memorial Gardens in Bur- 
naby, B.C. I am living in retirement in 
Coquitlam, B.C. 


STURDEE AND FRANCES NICKLEN 

I married Frances Matthew from Carrot 
River and we continue to farm with my son 
Norman. 

I snow ploughed in the district for Il years. 
We had a very well organized club which had 
purchased a rotary plough. The people were all 
excellent to help when we had bad storms or 
other problems. 

We enjoyed many years of curling when the 
rink was operative in Armley. 500 card games 
were held in the hall, the station waiting room, 
the curling rink waiting room and then in town 





L10: Norman, Sturdee, David. Front: Ove, Darlene, Fran— 
ces, Beth and Irene Nicklen, 1962 
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homes. We had many in our home. We still enjoy 
the game played now in Manlius School. For 
‘many years we square danced and attended con- 
ventions in Regina, Saskatoon and Prince 
Albert, We now belong to the old time dance 
club. 

In 1981 we had a five week holiday to Ireland 
and England. We have visited Yellowknife, 
NWT and often go to Alberta and British 
Columbia to visit our families. In 1986 we thor 
oughly enjoyed our visit to Expo in Vancouver. 

‘We celebrated our SOth Wedding Anniversary 
in 1985 and are both in good health. 

We have six children, 15 grandchildren and 
one great-grandson, Daniel Montgomery. The 
eldest five received their early education in Man~ 
lius School and graduated from Tisdale Com- 
posite with the exception of Olive, who 
graduated in Vancouver. Irene belonged to the 
Farm Girls Club led by Olive Wallis and Mildred 
Staples. David and Beth were members of the 
Beef Club led by Mrs. Mary Kingsley and the 
Grain Club led by Bill Breadner. The boys spent 
several years in Air Cadets. 

Olive Joan, trained as a legal secretary, mar~ 
ried Cameron Montgomery in 1955 and resides in 
New Westminster, B.C. where they have a boat 
business. They have three children; James, Sylvia 
and Lindsay. 

Trene Winnifred, married James Fenton and 
lives in Port Coquitlam, B.C. with children Kerry 
Lynne, Darin and Bradley. (see Fenton history) 

David Sturdee took a heavy duty mechanics 
course and later attended Dalhousy University in 
Halifax. He married Louise Roy in 1965 and they 
have two boys; Aaron and Paul. They have lived 
17 years in the far north and are now in Yellow- 
knife where David is Northwest Territories Area 
Manager and Louise a Language Training 
Officer. 

Evelyn Beth married Gene Bromm in August 
1964 and they have three sons; Ian, Kelly and 
Clay. (see Bromm history) 

Norman Wayne married Janet Hunt in 1973 
and lives on the home farm with two children, 
Jarred and Joleen, 

Darlene Adelaide married Russel Goodwin in 
1970 and has two children, Ryan and Tanya. (see 
Goodwin history) 


DAVID AND LOUISE NICKLEN 

David has fond memories of his early days in 
the Armley District and at Manlius School. The 
quaint and uninhibiting atmosphere in this small 








school made grades I to VI fly by quickly. Grades 
VII to XII were somewhat different due to the 
Jong bus ride to Tisdale Composite High School, 

1n 1965, David married Louise Roy in Tisdale. 
The couple moved to Saskatoon where they 
worked by day and studied by night. David 
received his Heavy Duty Journeyman’s Certifi- 
cate in Mechanics and Louise earned a Teaching 
Certificate. Their two boys, Aaron and Paul 
enjoyed the many sights of Saskatoon, especially 
the Mendal Art Gallery and the Animal Park in 
Sutherland. 





LLto R: David, Aaron, Seated: Louise, Paul Nicklen, 1985, 


‘The Nicklen family moved to Frobisher Bay 
on Baffin Island in 1973. While intended as a 
temporary measure toward greater experiences 
and improved finances, the family comfortably 
settled in after realizing that learning about new 
cultures could be most invigorating. To further 
their attempts at learning the language and the 
depths of culture, the family moved to Lake 
Harbour, a small isolated community of 250 
Inuit. It was here that David, Aaron and Paul 
spent many a weekend hunting whale, walrus, 
seal, caribou and fishing for Aretic char. 

David and Louise were granted educational 
leave by their employer, the Government of the 
Northwest Territories, in 1979. This resulted in 
financial security while David and Louise 

















attended university full-time. After a long, 
strenuous year in Halifax, Louise completed her 
B.A. and B.Ed. programs and entered into a 
Master’s program while David earned his Cer- 
tificate in Public Administration from Dalhousie 
University. Following their year of study, the 
Nicklens moved back to the Northwest Territo— 
ries where David worked as a Local Government 
Municipal Inspector and Louise continued 
teaching at the Baffin Regional High School. 

New sights and experiences awaited the Nick~ 
Jens when they moved in 1981 to the western 
Arctic. They took up residence in Yellowknife, 
the capital city of the Northwest Territories. 
David worked for the City as Manager of Public 
Works while Louise accepted a position as Man- 
ager of Professional Services, coordinating the 
training of native language interpreters. 

‘Aaron and Paul graduated from high school 
in Yellowknife. Aaron received a scholarship to 
study at the United World College in Italy and 
after two years in Europe, he joined his brother 
at the University of Victoria where Paul is study- 
ing Marine Biology. 

David now is the N.W.T. Area Manager for 
Volker Stevin Contracting Limited. Louise has 
begun a new career as an Educational Consul 
tant. After purchasing a home on Vancouver 
Island, Louise and David look forward to win- 
tering in British Columbia and commuting to the 
North to work for certain periods of the year. 











NORMAN NICKLEN FAMILY 

1, Norman was born Dec. 19, 1947 to Sturdee 
and Frances Nicklen. I was brought home from 
‘Tisdale Hospital to the house where I live now on 
NE 6-48-14-W2. My children are the fourth gen- 
eration of Nicklens to live in this same house, 
although it has been moved once and renovated 
several times. 

1 attended several different schools over the 
years. I started grade T at Mantius School with 
Mrs, VanBlaricum as my first teacher. For Grade 
IL to VIII travelled on the school bus to Tisdale 
Public School. I received Grade VIII at 
Ridgedale School, then it was back to Tisdale 
Unit Composite School for completion of my 
formal education. During the years at TUCS, I 
‘enjoyed participating in school sports. The high- 
light being when our basketball and football 
teams won several NESSAC championships. 
(North East Saskatchewan School Athletic Con- 
ference) 








‘Norman, Janet, Jarred, Jolene Nickle. 


From 1966-1968, I took a two year mechanics 
course at Technical School in Saskatoon. After I 
received this training, I farmed with my parents 
during the summer. During the winter months, I 
have had interesting jobs at various places. In the 
winter of 1968-69, I worked underground in the 
Saskatoon Potash Mine as a diesel mechanic. The 
following two winters were spent working on 
seismic lines, drilling and loading holes with 
dynamite. During this time, I saw many different 
parts of Alberta, British Columbia and the Artic, 
north of Inuvik, all along the dewline on the 
mainland and crossed ice to several islands. I 
went (0 Fort Fraser, B.C. the winter of 1971-72, 
where I worked as a millwrights’ helper in a 
sawmill. 

On April 28, 1973, 1 married Janet Hunt, 
daughter of Isabelle and Alton Hunt. She was 
born in Tisdale on March 3, 1952. Janet received 
her formal education at Tisdale. After graduat- 
ing in 1970, she took a Dental Assistant course at 
Saskatoon Technical School. After completing 
this she was employed at Dr. Trafananko's den- 
tal office in Prince Albert for two years. 

Our first home was rented from George 
Clayton. Dale and Darlene Morgan own that 
house now. In the fall of 1974 we moved to Bill 
Breadners’ house which Earl Breadner owns and 
lives in now. During this time, we purchased 
some land east of Armley on Highway 335 which 
had a house on it. After renovating the house, we 
moved into it in the spring of 1975, By this time, 
we were getting very good at packing and 
unpacking our belongings. In 1976, my parents 
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built a new home north of their original yard site, 
so we moved into my childhood home. 

‘On June 19, 1978 we were blessed with our 
t child, a son, Jarred Jonathan. Jarred was 
soon to have a playmate. Our second blessing 
arrived on Aug. 1, 1979, a daughter, Joleen Van- 
essa. We looked forward to each new develop 
ment; first smile, first tooth, first words, first 
steps, etc., until all too soon, the first day of 
school arrived. Jarred is now in Grade III and 
Joleen is in Grade II at Ridgedale School. During 
the cold months, they skate, with the big event 
being the Ice Carnival when they show off their 
new skills to parents and friends, 

In the summer, every chance we get you will 
find our family at the lake. The whole family 
loves to fish, camp and hike. 

Over the years, we have been involved in 
various organizations. I have been a Mason for a 
number of years. For a two year term I served as 
councillor of the R.M. of Connaught. I am pres- 
ently a director of Zenon Park Alfalfa Co-oper- 
ative Dehydrators. 

Janet has belonged to Beta Sigma Phi for 10 
years. At present she is secretary-treasurer for 
the Armley Hall. For several years, she has been a 
director at the Connaught Agricultural Fair. 
Janet enjoys sewing and doing crafts during the 
winter months. 








JIM NICKLEN 
submitted by nephew Roy 

Jim Nicklen, youngest brother of Ted Nick— 
en, homesteaded the SW 5~48-14-W2 about 1907 
or 1908. This is now the site of Nicklen Siding on 
the CNR and location of the Cargill Grain Ele- 
vator near Armley. 

Jim enlisted in the Sth Battalion at the start of 
the 1914-1918 war and was one of the fortunate 
ones that went through the entire war without 
getting wounded. 

While overseas, he sold his homestead to his 
brother, A. E. Nicklen and itis still farmed by the 
Nicklen family. Jim never returned to Canada 
after the war was over. He married and had 
several business ventures in England. He has 
since passed away, also his wife and he is survived 
by one daughter, living in England 


FREDERICK HOSKIN NORCOM 
submitted by Jim Swanson 

Fred Norcom, who had recently come from 
Kindersley, Sask., was born in New York City, 











New York, He was a widower, age 59, when he 
made application for entry on NE 22~48-14-W2 
in 1918. He became a naturalized Canadian in 
1922 and received patent for his land that year. 
His son stayed with him for a brief period during 
his term of residence. 

Although I was too young to remember Mr. 
Norcom, a story Mother told about one of his 
visits comes to mind. The trail to our place mean- 
dered in from the north past our barnyard, then 
across the creek to our house, either by a floating 
footbridge or further south, a crossing suitable 
for a team and wagon. This particular sunny day 
found Mr. Norcom walking down the trail on a 
visit to our place. All went well until he passed the 
barnyard where the goose was sitting on some 
eggs. The gander took exception to a stranger 
passing through his domain and about the time 
Mr. Norcom got to the footbridge, had a firm 
hold on the seat of his overalls. Beaten and 
propelled, he arrived at the far side where mother 
met him, broom in hand. “*Mrs. Swanson; Mrs. 
Swanson, do something to your gander.” Need- 
less to say Mr. Norcom kept a watchful eye on the 
‘gander when it came time for the return trip. 

He did not live in the area very long when he 
developed tuberculosis and moved to Texas. His 
land was sold to Bill Boxall in 1942. 





ALBIN AND JESSIE NORUM 

‘Accepting the teaching position in North 
Armley School in 1935, we arrived with our 
daughter Gloria in the summer to take up resi~ 
dence in the teacherage. This was our home for 
the next five years during which time our son 
Gary was born. 

We all have pleasant memories of school, 
Christmas concerts, wiener roasts, picnics and 
good friends. In the spring it was time to train for 
the field day meets where we competed with 
neighbouring school districts. In the fall, we 
organized a group to raise funds to provide 
Christmas gifts for every child in the district. This 
was accomplished by presenting a play, a lot of 
work, fun and laughter. 

Our next move was to Forrester School Dis- 
trict. We remained there for two years. We were 
all very anxious as war threatened and was 
declared in 1939. We moved on to an entirely 
different mode of life in the mining town of 
Sherridan, Man.; mining being an essential 
industry. Later we moved to McTaggart, Sask. 
where we owned and operated a hardware store. 
Looking for milder winters, we moved to Van- 





Albin, Jessie, Gary, Gloria Norum. 


couver in 1948, Then in 1956 we moved to Cal- 
ifornia, 

Gloria was married in Vancouver. She and 
her husband, Richard Smith, owned and oper 
ated a successful Recreational Vehicle business. 
They presently own a resort on Quadra Island, 
B.C, Gloria and Richard have two children, 
Penny and Roger. 

Gary attended univ in California, 
Nebraska and West Virginia before teaching psy— 
chology in a college in W. Va. He has his own 
practice in Parkersburg, W. Va. Gary has two 
sons, Jim and Keith. 

Albin Norum passed away in 1977 in Ontario 
while on vacation. I, Jessie, retired after a 
lengthy business career and remarried in 1981 to 
Charles Welch, a retired Canadian businessman, 
We returned to Canada in the fall of 1983, enjoy- 
ing Canadian summers and California in the 
winter. We both enjoy visits from our children 
and grandchildren. 





WILLIAM AND HILDA OLIVER 
submitted by Hilda 

Bill was born at Poplar Point, Man. Aug. 23, 
1896, the son of Thomas and Lillian Oliver. He 





had six brothers and four sisters. In 1908 the 
family moved to Grey Creek, B.C. where they 
had a fruit farm. Some of the family still live 
there. He came to Avonlea, Sask. in 1915 to where 
his brother farmed. 

He was in the Army in Regina until 1918. Then 
he learned the carpenter trade and worked for 
Mariam Construction of Avonlea, going with 
him to California in 1921 where they worked for a 
year. He returned to Avonlea in 1922. 

He came to Armley in August, 1925, bringing 
Bill Jones, the first elevator agent in the new 
village. The CPR rail line had just been com- 
pleted to Nipawin. At that time, Armley con 
sisted of the hotel, owned and operated by Mr. 
Ted Nicklen, who also had the Post Office, one 
elevator, Walter Palmer Lumber Yard and the 
Nicklen farmstead. The two Bills set up house- 
keeping in the elevator office where they lived for 
year. Bill had his Ford Coupe and little else. He 
decided if he was going to stay he would have to 
work, so that fall he went harvesting for Ed 
Richards, stooking, threshing and mending gra~ 
naries. Come spring he decided to try carpenter 
work. He started by building granaries. Many 
stories are told of how fast he could build a 
granary. The first house built on his own was for 
Mr. and Mrs. Ramsden in 1926. He had as help- 
ers, Bill Jones and Billy Roberts. 

In August 1926, Bill Jones left, returning to 
the prairies. Bill had to have a place to live so that 
fall he built his first home on the corner of the 
Nicklen farm, 

In November, 1927 he married Hilda Whitley 
of Ridgedale. We rearranged the little house, 
planted four maple trees and lived there for 27 
years. The trees grew and flourished and are still 
there. Twice Bill moved the house back from 
them rather than cut them down. 

Iwas born at Everett, Ont., County of Sim- 
coe, and came to Ridgedale district with my 
parents, Edward and Maggie Whitley in 191. At 
that time I had two sisters and one brother. The 
only school available was Manlius, four miles 
away, so we lived in Saskatoon through the 
school year, coming to the homestead during 
holidays. In 1918 my parents moved permanently 
to the homestead, two and a half miles from 
Ridgedale, where I lived nine years before com- 
ing to Armley. There we worked, played and 
grew up. The friends we made then have 
remained constant through the years though 
many are gone now. 

Those pioneer years leave many memories. 
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‘Tom Olver, June Reeves, Hilda, Donna and Keith Oliver. 


‘One was the lack of water in Armley. There just 
‘was no water! In the summer we went out to some 
farms north of the river with cream cans, etc. 
Some of the farms were Boxalls, Harvey Hills, 
Mel Barros, Owens and Charlie Thomas. In the 
late 40's, Harold Roe, who was the CPR agent, 
had a well dug by the tracks and the train crew 
‘would fill it up for the agent. We all used it but we 
‘mustn’t be seen carrying water when the train was 
in, In winter we melted snow and ice and we had 
an ice-well for summer. There weren’t many 
fridges those days. We remember the tin heaters 
and cook stoves where we used wood in the 
daytime and saved the coal for nights. When we 
were first married we had a little four tube radio 
with earphones, At night we would hang a dish- 
pan on the wall, put the earphones in it and get 











very good reception. Our favorite station was 
Shannondoa, lowa. We waited every night to 
hear the Carter family sing. On the same program 
was Minnie Pearl. This winter, we watched the 
60th Anniversary of the Grand Old Opry. They 
were all there. It was very nostalgic. 

Through it all, those were happy days. We felt 
fortunate indeed when in the depression 
of the 30's, we saw the people from the 
southern prairies going north on the highway 
with everything they owned on wagons, hayracks 
or Bennet buggies. They drove their stock on foot 
and camped along the way. Those were the days 
when White Fox, Choiceland, Carrot River and 
much more of our north country was settled. The 
CPR train came through every day at 5 P.M. In 
the 30’s the box cars carried so many men riding 
the rails hoping to get work. When the train 
stopped the men would hurry around to different 
houses for something to eat. We always had 
something for them, even if it was just bread and 
butter and water 

By 1927 Armley had grown into a very busy 
little town. There was Zoboski’s Store, Morris 
Store operated by Mr. Ramsden, Hayward’s 
Butcher Shop, Goyer’s Barber Shop and Pool 
Room — later, in 1928, taken over by Turcottes, 
Klebe’s Harness Shop — later to be Bitzer’s, 
Arbour’s Hotel, Phil Hudon Store, Bank of 
Montreal, managed by Charlie Morley — closed 
in 1931, Palmers Lumber Yard, operated by Mr. 
Staples Sr., Bill Parcher’s Livery Barn, two ele 
vators and a new station agent, Bill Hunter. The 
community hall was built in 1926, Oliver’s Car- 
penter Shop in 1929 and there were six private 
homes. Business came from Arborfield, Zenon 
Park and Carlea, until the railroad came in to 
Arborfield and Carrot River. 

In August, 1929 there was a fire, completely 
wiping out the main street down to the hotel. 
Only Zoboski’s Store was rebuilt at that time. 
Hudon Store was taken over by Charlie Haas in 
1928. He had an implement agency; this was 
taken over by Joe Sorrell in 1930-31. Charlie 
Haas then built a small recreation room north of 
the hotel. 

Through the years, Bill’s work continued over 
a large area, 10 hours a day, six days a week for 
wages as low as 25¢ per hour. In 1929 he built a 
shop in which he made many things, from chi 
dren’s toys to cabooses with little stoves. That 
included tinsmith and blacksmith work — many 
a horse was shod there. He also built bridges and 
quite a few coffins. Phil Fitkowski worked with 
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Bill for Il years, before that Arthur Thesen for 
seven years, The shop was a favorite gathering 
place for the men. From Nov. 15, 1943 to Sept. 30, 
1945 he transported the mail and passengers from 
Ammley to Nicklen Siding. He made six trips a 
week, one and three quarters miles, for which I 
believe he got $25 per month. He was also an 
active fireman and served on the board of trade. 

I took an active part in the community, In a 
small town one must take part in everything to 
make it go. I belonged to the Homemakers’ Club 
formed in 1928-9 with Mrs. Mildred Hol- 
lingshead, our first president, followed by Mrs. 
Day. There was a large membership. Later it was 
decided we needed something more local so in 
1932-3, the United Church ladies’ aid was 
formed. In 1962 this was changed to the UCW 
and is active today. For many years church and 
‘Sunday school was held in the community hall. 

We formed a bridge club in 1931. In those 
early years we were able to have four tables and 
played in the homes. This changed to a 500 Club 
and was held in the waiting room of the station. 
Bill Hunter was the agent at the time. When the 
curling rink waiting room was built the 500 Club 
was taken there. In 1962, when Manlius School 
closed, the ratepayers bought the school for a 
recreation centre, the 500 Club moved there and 
is still active today. When curling came to Armley 
we, as a family, curled. We also had a debating 
team at one time. 

We had four children; Keith, born Jan. 23, 
1930 in Tisdale, June, June 2, 1934 in Armley, 
Donna, Aug. 5, 1937 in Armley and Tom, Aug. 
18, 1942 in Tisdale. I can well remember every 
time we had a baby, a piece was added to the 
house. Both girls were born in Armley in the little 
hospital set up by the municipality in 1932. It was 
operated by nurse Annie Turnbull on the lot 
where the post office was. When illness forced 
nurse Turnbull to retire the hospital was operated 
for a short time by Olive Arneson. It was closed 
in May, 1938, The municipal doctor lived in 
Armley and at that time it was Dr. MeMurchy. 

Our children grew up in Armley. From 1925 to 
1962, the children from town went to Manlius 
School, two and a half miles out in the country. A 
book could be written about getting those kids to 
school and back. A car pool was formed, each 
father taking his turn driving. When they got old 
enough, there was a bicycle brigade. It was quite 
a sight seeing those bikes take off, some riding 
double. Those days the roads weren’t ploughed 
so cars didn’t run in winter. When Keith got old 














enough, we borrowed a horse from Grandad, 
made a caboose with a stove in it, and Keith 
drove. They went to church and Sunday School 
in the community hall. The girls took part in 
children groups, Brownies, Guides, etc., also 
Farm Girls, where they learned sewing, knitting 
and baking. Their leaders were Olive Wallis and 
Mildred Staples. 

The community hall became famous for wed— 
ding dances and showers. This started in 1930 
when George Nicklen and Nellie Boyle were mar~ 
ried and has continued ever since. 

In July, 1954 we moved from Armley to 
Aylsham where Keith worked for the CNR. Tom 
and Donna finished their schooling there. June 
worked in Regina, Bill continued his work until 
1960 when his health failed and he was forced to 
retire. He passed away in July, 1973. I still main— 
tain the home in Aylsham. 

Keith — after Keith’s school days at Manlius, 
he worked at many jobs for a few years, includ~ 
ing helping his Uncle Gordon farm. He helped his 
father some and he worked for Sask. Power in 
1950-s1. In September, 1951 he started work for 
the CNR at Nicklen Siding, was transfered to 
Aylsham in 1954, from there went to many places 
including Young, Eston and Melfort. He has 
spent the last 13 years at Macrorie, Sask, and will 
be retired soon. 

June — took her public school at Manlius and 
her high school at Nipawin, graduating in 1951. 
She took a business course at Regina Balfour 
Collegiate and worked in a government office 
there. In 1956 she married John Reeve of Regina. 
They had two children; Ken, born in March 1958 
followed by Kinberely in December, 1960. John 
worked for Western Gypsom Drywall, being 
transferred to Vancouver, then Ottawa for a few 
years, then they very happily settled back in 
Vancouver in 1967. They have a small business, 
Alpine Drywall. They live in Burnaby and are 
very active in their church work. 

After school in Coquitlam, B.C., Ken took 
one year at college in Fort Langley, B.C. He 
completed his engineering course at B.C.1.T. in 
1976. He worked for Dominion Glass before 
Joining his father’s business. In 1982 he married 
Brenda Williams of Aurora, Ont. Brenda is a 
technician in the Cancer Clinic in Vancouver 
General Hospital. They have one little girl born 
in January, 1984 and live in Coquitlam. 

Kim graduated from Centennial High School 
in 1979. She worked at the Burnaby Municipal 
Building in Burnaby and taught music for one 
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year. Her one love is music. She is an accom 
plished pianist, still studies and teaches piano. In 
May, 1981 she married Brian Tieszen of North 
Vancouver. They live in Richmond. Kim works 
with her music and Brian works in Vancouver. 

Donna — finished public school at Manlius in 
1953. She took one year of high school in 
Ridgedale and two years at Aylsham. In October 
1956 she went to Regina where she worked at the 
Royal Bank until 1976, then transferred to British 
Columbia. She now works at the Royal Bank at 
14th and Kingsway in Burnaby. She lives in 
Coquitlam. 

Tom — took his schooling at Manlius and 
Aylsham. In 1961 he went to Regina. During the 
next few years he worked at many jobs to get 
started. In 1967 he married Magdoliie Lipkovic 
of Melville. They went to Victoria where Tom 
worked at a gas station. Later, he was employed 
with a garbage disposal company, being trans- 
ferred to New Westminster in 1970, where he 
continued with the same company. For the past 
10 years he has worked at Tru Roc Drywall plant 
on Annisis Island in Delta, B.C. They have one 
little girl, Angotinene born in September, 1976. 
They live in Surrey. 





HAZEL (WHITE) ORR 

1 was born and raised in the Waterfield Dis 
trict. My parents were William and Ruby White 
My father passed away when I was four years old 
and my mother when I was 12, so I had to take 
over alot of the household duties at an early age, 
Unele Bert White had always lived with us, so 
after Dad passed away, he stayed on and ran the 





‘Arnold and Hazel Orr 








farm for Mother. After Mother passed away, he 
stayed and looked after us children. 

For pastime in the winter we cleaned the snow 
off the ice on Uncle Frank’s slough and did a lot 
of skating. We had quite a gang there at times. 
We'd hang a lantern or two up for some light and 
build a bonfire to warm ourselves. We had real 
fun times together. 

One of the highlights of winter, I guess, 
would be the Christmas Concert. There was 
always great excitement that night, and we'd 
always have a new dress for the occasion. It was 
probably the only good dress we'd have all year. 1 
remember getting one from the catalogue for 
$2.98. 

We used team and sleigh for transportation in 
winter. I remember a sleigh load of us going to 
town one day and the horses got off the trail that 
we had through the field. The sleigh box tipped 
over and put us all in the snow. On real cold days 
we put bricks in the oven to get them hot and then 
we wrapped them up and put them under the 
covers in the sleigh to keep our feet warm. 

Our country roads weren’t anything like we 
have to-day. We had no gravel on them and 
when it rained very much, they were almost 
impassable. Sometimes we weren't able to travel 
at all. We had a long hill by our place and when it 
rained very much, the cars couldn’t make it up 
the hill, often they slid right over the bank. That 
hill has since been changed. 

We were partially surrounded by the Carrot 
River. Some springs the water came nearly to the 
top of the bank and the water engulfed the road 
between us and uncle Frank White. 

In summer we played a lot of soft ball in the 
evenings. There was always a picnic or two to g0 
to and always the yearly track and field day. We 
had one bike in our family and we often rode 
double to Armley on Saturdays. That was really 
exercise for the one doing the pedaling on the 
rough dirt roads. It was also an endurance test 
for the one riding the cross-bar. 

We would walk to Waterfield School on Sun- 
days for Sunday School and church services. In 
later years we had a truck for transportation. One 
of the students or teachers from the Bible School 
would come and preach. There would often be 
one or two more students come along to sing. 
Uncle Frank and Aunt Marjorie nearly always 
had them for Sunday supper, plus all our family 
and their own family. She was an excellent cook 
and served some great meals. I’ll aways 
remember those good times together. 














We lived in a four room house. It was heated 
with wood that my older brothers got up in the 
winter and us younger ones kept the wood box 
full. We didn’t have running water. In summer 
we depended on the rain for water for washing 
and cleaning. When we ran out of rain water, we 
had to carry water from the river and in’ the 
winter, we melted snow. 

We walked to school both summer and 
winter. I took all my schooling at Waterfield. 
After grade X, I stayed home and kept house for 
the rest of the family. 

We used the binder to cut the crop in the fall 
so there was always stooking for my brothers to 
do. We had quite a crew of men to feed at 
threshing time. During harvest my sister and 
had the outside chores to do. We had to carry 
water from the river for the pigs and carry feed 
for them. We had the milking to do. Often we'd 
get up in the morning and the cows would have 
crossed over the river to Uncle Frank's. We 
would have to bring them back to get milked. 

In 1945, I came to Melfort and worked here 
for two years before I married Arnold Orr who 
was born at Pontiex, Sask. We have six children; 
Douglas (Lynda Rolles) and daughter Jennifer 
live in Saskatoon. Ronald (Faith Gaertner) and 
children Kristopher and Theresa live in Melfort. 
Darlene (Ian Thompson) farm and ranch at 
Camduff, Sask. They have four boys; Broc 
Ryan, Garett and Mark. Richard (Debra 
Ramstead) and their two children, Meagan and 
Benjamen live in Prince Albert. Dianne (Lanny 
Brice) and their two children, Troy and Melissa 
live at Melfort. Robert is in Melfort. 

‘The family is all away from home now but I 
manage to keep myself busy. I bowl in the winter 
and one of the highlights of my bowling was 
when the ladies team I was on, won the Ladies’ 
Provincial Housewives’ title and trophy in 1974, 

I do some cross country skiing and do alot of 
walking both summer and winter. I do quite a bit 
of handwork in the winter and in summer, I have 
my vegebable garden and flowers. 

Y'm a member of Nirvana Auxiliary and am 
involved with Melfort Christian Women’s Club 
and church activities. With Il grandchildren 
there’s always some babysitting to do. My hus- 
band, Arnold, is starting his 10th year as Mayor 
of the city of Melfort and was on council and 
school board before he was Mayor. He is still 
active in business and the community, We have a 
comfortable new home and expect to stay in 
Melfort after we retire. 




















WALTER PALMER 
submitted by Jack Palmer 

Walter Palmer was born in Bratton Clovelly, 
England in 1891, He came to Prince Albert, Sask. 
in 1912. He tried to book passage on the boat, the 
Titanic, but was unsuccessful, so came at a later 
date on another boat. At Prince Albert, in 1913, 
he married Hilda Brine who came over from 
Somerset, England. Walter worked as a night 
watchman at a lumbermill in Prince Albert and 
then as a lumber scaler. They had three boys born 
in Prince Albert, Jack in 1914, Gerald in 1916 and 
Perey in 1918. While in Prince Albert, Walter was 
sent out fo manage several different lumberyards 
in different areas. He spent six months in 
Melfort, taking the place of the late George 
Sneligrove. 

In 1920, he moved to Tisdale where he worked 
for the North Canada Lumber Company. When 
they sold out to Monarch Lumber, he was 
replaced so he decided to start his own yard. He 











Mr. and Mrs. Walter Palmer, 1942. 
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bought out Baldwins Lumber Yard who sold only 
spruce lumber. He bought three lots in Tisdale 
south of the tracks and the late E. L. Dodd, who 
farmed north of Tisdale, helped him move the 
stock of lumber to his own location. He put in a 
complete supply of building materials. He sold 
lumber from Rose Valley and Nora to Nipawin, 
Gronlid and northeast of Tisdale. A lot of 
schools were supplied with lumber and later 
annexs for elevators. He shipped B. J. Jacklin his, 
first car of lumber (fir) and helped Jacklin make 
connections to get lumber. When the CPR built 
the railroad north in 1924, he started a lumber 
yard in Armley and the late Reg Staples looked 
after it for him. 

In 1923, Lloyd was born in Tisdale. Mr. Pal- 
mer kept his business in Tisdale until 1927, then 
moved the stock to Armley. The family stayed in 
Tisdale. After he made the move to Armley he 
sold cars and had the John Deere agency from 
1926 to 1931. In 1929 he sold 23 John Deere 
tractors in three weeks between Armley, 
Aylsham and surrounding districts. That same 
year he was the first businessman to start up in 
‘Aylsham with the John Deere agency. It was 
managed by the late Bob Head of Tisdale. The 
location was where the present car wash stands. 
Part of that building is now part of Ken Sather’s 
house. Lumber was sold to the late Charlie 
Peckenpaugh for his temporary dwelling and a 16 
by 24 shanty-roof store. Sons, Jack and Gerald 
hauled many loads of lumber to all parts of the 
country, keeping busy every day. 

In 1931, the John Deere agency was taken over 
by Sam Heddenand. Mr. Palmer then built a 
store in Carlea. The stock was put in by V. F. 
Zoboski of Armley and managed by Frank 
(Owens of Carlea. In 1934 the family moved from 
Tisdale to Carlea and took over the store. It was 
managed by Gastan Antia from Tisdale and later 
was managed by son Jack. They sold everything, 
lumber, bricks, cement, coal, drygoods, hard— 
ware and groceries. Jack remembers driving 
trucks into Aylsham, delivering lumber, and 
having dinner at the restaurant that was run by 
the Andrews family, At Carlea they were the 
distributors for Robin Hood flour and had a shed 
up on cement blocks with tin on them so the mice 
couldn’t get into the shed. This building was 
moved from Carlea to Aylsham by Alvin Shanks 
and is at present the back part of J. R. Hobbies. 

The boys hauled grain and shovelled it by 
hand in 1937, working around the clock most of 
the time in harvest. 














In the fall of 1937, Percy contracted polio of 
the lungs and passed away in the Tisdale hospital 
at the age of 18, 

Mr. Palmer had land at Arborfield. It was all 
trees but he had it cleared and broken and even- 
tually sold it to Jim Forbes Sr. 

In 1938, Jack was married and lived behind 
the store and Mr. and Mrs, Palmer moved to 
their small house at Aylsham. He still sold 
lumber and eventually took up farming with his 
sons. 

Walter was always interested in community 
affairs. He served on the council for the RM. of 
Nipawin, was on the Wheat Pool committee, the 
local SFU (Saskatchewan's Farmers Union) 
executive, as well as the executive of the Aylsham 
rink and curling club, He was keenly interested in 
sports with baseball and hockey ranking high, 
but his number one sport was curling. He won 
many trophies and awards in this field. He took 
in bonspiels at Arborfield, Carrot River, Tisdale, 
Melfort, Zenon Park and Flin Flon, Man. Many 
times he took along one or more of his sons as a 
member of his rink. He had the first family rink 
to go into the Nipawin Car Bonspiel. He was a 
contestant in all eight car bonspiels at Nipawin 
and reached the round robin in three of these, 
winning a tri-light, a silver tea service and lug~ 
gage as prizes. 

In 1953 he was presented the keys to the town 
of Nipawin, an honor bestowed at the opening of 
the Car Bonspiel. 

Hilda was a very quiet person. She belonged 
to the Anglican Women’s Auxiliary and loved to 
play cards. She was an excellent cook, did a lot of 
reading and was a wonderful Grandma to all her 
grandchildren. She loved to be at home best of 
all. 

Mr. Palmer passed away in Saskatoon 
Hospital in 1957. Mrs. Palmer passed away in the 
Nipawin Union Hospital in 1959. They are buried 
in the Aylsham Cemetery: 


THE PARCHER FAMILY 
submitted by Eva Matthews (Parcher) 

Frank and Mary Parcher moved from 
Ontario to a farm in the Arborfield District about 
1914. They farmed there until about 1929 when 
they went to live on their homestead four miles 
north of Carrot River. There were six children 
born to the couple. The three girls were Mildred 
(Mrs. Joe Stringer), Elizabeth (Mrs. Robert 
Head) and Molly (Mrs. Walter Armstrong). The 
boys all married, Guy to Mina Smith, Arnie 




















married Marie Quiring and Bill married Eva 
(Clark. In the next few years all the family moved 
to the Carrot River District. 

Iwas born in Gateshead, England in 1903. My 
parents, James and Isabella Clark were early 
pioneers in the Aylsham District, my father being 
the first postmaster. The town of Aylsham is 
built on his homestead. There were six girls and 
two boys in our family and all are living with the 
exception of my brother Bert who passed away in 
1965. He and my parents are buried in the 
Aylsham Cemetery. 

I married Bill Parcher in Tisdale in May, 1924. 
ur first year was spent on the farm at Arbor- 
field and the following year we were at Ruby 
Lake near Hudson Bay. In 1926 Bill bought a lot 
in the new town of Armley and built a blacksmith 
shop there, We lived with Guy and Mina that 
summer while our home was being built. Guy had 
bought land about a mile north of Armley and 
had moved there where they had three children, 
Robert, Ross and Joan. Guy passed away about 
1966 and his family all live in British Columbia. 

Bill built an addition on to his blacksmith 
shop and turned it into a livery stable. He oper- 
ated a dray business in town and during the 
winters he drove the municipal doctors for miles 
around the area, with a team and cutter. We lived 
in Armley for six years. In 1932 we adopted a 
baby girl and named her Margaret (Peggy). 
Shortly afterwards we moved to our homestead 
northeast of Carrot River. Just before Pegey was 
three years old we had twin daughters born in the 
small Red Cross Hospital in Nipawin. 

Peggy is now Mrs. Ben Jones and lives in 
Conguest, Sask. They have four sons that we are 
all very proud of. They work hard and all partici 
pate in sports, playing hockey and fastball all 
over northern Saskatchewan. 

Wilma married Jack Blaney and they have 
two married daughters, and a son still at home as 
well as a grandson. 

Willa is Mrs. William Smith and has a son and 
a daughter as well as four grandsons. Both girls 
live near me in Victoria, B.C. 

Bill passed away in 1963 in northern Manitoba 
and the other members of his family are all 
deceased too. Iam happily married for the last 23 
‘years to James Matthews, and enjoy life in beau- 
tiful Victoria. 

Ihave happy memories of our time spent in 
Armley where we made a lot of good friends. I 
still keep in touch with Hilda Oliver and see her 
from time to time. 











GUY PARCHER AND WILHELMINA 
CATHERINE (MINA) (SMITH) 
PARCHER 

Guy came from around Bancroft, Ont. with 
his parents, Frank and Mary Parcher; his two 
brothers — Bill and Arnold; and three sisters — 
Mildred (Mrs. Joe Stringer), Mary (Molly 
Armstrong) and Elizabeth (Mrs. Robert Head). 

Before moving west to Saskatchewan, Guy 
Parcher’s parents had the misfortune of having 
their home burn, perhaps prompting their move. 

Upon arriving in the province, the Parchers 
set up homestead near Arborfield and 19 year old 
Guy went to work around the district. He worked 
on threshing crews, and during the winter 
months, in lumber mills. 

Guy homesteaded on a quarter of land two 
miles west and one mile north of the town of 
Arborfield. 








LL to R: Mina Parcher, Betty (Ross's first wife) and baby 
Joanne, Nancy (Bob's frst wife-deceased), Joan Parcher 
(Mrs. W. Fussell), Guy, Ross and Robert Parcher in 1948. 


About 1921, Mina Smith came to Canada 
from the Shetland Islands, Scotland. She and her 
father, Mr. Robert Smith, and sister Maggy and 
brother Jerry settled on a farm near Arborfield, 
their mother having died in Scotland before they 
came. Mina worked for Mr. and Mrs. Joe 
Stringer, who owned and ran the Moose Range 
Store and Post Office. It was here where Guy met 
his future wife, Mina. 

About 1923, Guy and Mina were married. 
‘They farmed for awhile at Arborfield where they 
had their first child, Bob (September, 1924). They 
then moved to farm in the Armley district on SE 
18-48-14-W2. While here, they had their last two 
children, Ross (November, 1929) and Joan 
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(April, 1934). Bob and Ross atended Manlius 
school. 

Guy, Mina and their family moved three 
miles north of Carrot River where they farmed 
for awhile before moving to Richmond, B.C. 
during the war years. 

In Richmond, Guy worked in a lumber mill 
for a few years and then decided to try dairy 
farming in Malakwa, B.C. a small place near 
Chilliwack. 

‘There Guy and Mina had a beautiful farm 
with lovely gardens and fruit trees. In their later 
years they moved to Vancouver. There Guy died 
in July of 1966 at the age of 73. His wife, Mina 
died at Port Coquitlam, Jan. 25, 1986 at the age 
of 88 years, 


MARYON (McKAY) PARKER 

was eight years old when our family (the Ken 
McKay) moved from Melfort into the Manlius 
teacherage in 1938. The teacherage was our home 
for three years; then Winnipeg became our home. 

Ihave many fond childhood memories of 
happenings, sights, sounds and impressions as a 
youngster living in Armley District. I remember 
the marvelous taste of wild strawberries but how 
Thated having to pick them! But picking berries 
of any variety certainly was better than picking 
potato bugs! 

T well remember the good smell of burning 
smudges in nearby pastures and the almost per- 
fect switches the poplar trees gave us to ward off 
the hordes of determined mosquitoes. 

A pleasant early evening summer sound was 
the drone of familiar voices of nearby neighbors 
“doing chores”. The sound of their voices and 
clang of milk-pails was often interrupted when 
their cows participated in the conversation too. 
Another good sound was the mysterious drum- 
roll made by that drummer partridge not too far 
away, who was a master of rhythm but never 
allowed us to attend his concerts — we could just 
listen and wonder. 

‘A popular summer sport was “drowning 
gophers”. I can’t remember where we got the 
pails of water but I can remember wielding the 
bat — and who was it who pulled off the bushy 
tails? Summertime also meant the dreaded trip to 
the dentist in Nipawin. Given a choice I'd have 
rather applied vanilla to the aching tooth and 
stayed home to suffer it through! 

‘Threshing-time was a great time for we kids 
as it meant mooching lunches in the fields from 
our friends and neighbors. remember the many, 








many mice families that scampered about when 
their stook homes were dismantled as the work 
progressed. And I remember out family scam- 
pering about too, whenever a miller moth gained 
entry to the house and attacked our fragile gas- 
light mantles, Usually the feisty moth was the 
victor, destroying himself and the mantle and 
then the searth was on for a new mantle. 

Walks to town for the mail were leisurely, 
pleasant strolls, but we kids never turned down 
the offer of a ride and were always on the look- 
out for any kind of transportation. 

learned quickly that tame geese could easily 
outrun me in a footrace, so when trespassing on 
their territory I cowardly hung back and let my 
big sister compete in all geese Track and Field 
encounters. 

The Carrot River was an important part of 
our play-ground facilities. It provided a swim~ 
ming pool for us in the summer and a skating rink 
in the winter. Young and old had many enjoyable 
winter activities. [remember our beloved Christ- 
‘mas Concerts (and a hot curling tong on the back 
of my neck!) and helping to dig what seemed to 
be miles of tunnels in snow banks. I remember 
the warm, steamy school barn where quiet, 
friendly old horses patiently waited for four 
o’clock. And inside the school, like the horses, 
wwe too were waiting for four o’clock. 

And inside the school Dad gamely tried to 
teach me the A.B.C.’s — he was more keen on 
my learning than I was. But he did give me a good 
lesson entitled ‘The Strap” — I caught on 
quickly and have always remembered not to 
laugh immediately after a Strap lesson o a quick 
“review” follows! 

‘And who will ever forget the classroom 
trauma when the School Inspector caught us by 
surprise and the trauma when it was your turn in 
a Spelling Bee and you knew that whatever the 
‘word was going to be, you couldn’t spell it 

‘And I knew when Old Man Winter gave me 
my fair share of chilblains that they would be 
with me for the entire winter — but chilblains 
‘were soon forgotten when it was time to round up 
some pussy willows and colour them with the 
school chalk. 

Living in the Armley District was good and 
I’ve always considered it a special time in my life. 
‘Our many good friends and neighbours were for 
‘mean extension of my own immediate family and 
they were all very important to me. 

| live in Winnipeg with my husband, Harold, 
and son Jim, Harold works for the CNR, I work 

















at a Hockey School and Jim is presently working 
for the Department of Education. 


JACK M. PARSONS 

was born to Mr. and Mrs. George Parsons 
on Nov. 15, 1919 at Melfort, Sask. My parents 
operated a dairy four miles east of Melfort. They 
delivered milk to town six days a week. I started 
school there in 1926. My dad filed on a homestead 
two miles west and two miles south of Pontrilas 
and we moved there in 1927. I attended school at 
Manlius for one year and then changed to Armley 
for two years. 

Dad bought the quarter on the south side of 
Pontrilas and he moved the family there in the 
fall of 1930. I completed my education there and 
continued to live and work on the family farm 
until 1940. I was offered a job at Melfort in the 
Ford garage which was owned and operated by 
my uncle, Cliff Groat. I worked there until I 
returned to the farm in 1947. 

I married Eleanor Fennell in 1952 and we had 
‘one daughter, Jacqueline who was born in 1955. 
‘She married Mervyn Mooney in 1974 and they 
have one daughter, Nicole, who was born in 1979. 
They now reside in Caroline, Alta. I continued on 
the farm and drove one of the first school buses, 
starting in 1952, for the school unit. I started 
working for the United Grain Growers in the fall 
of 1957 and with the careful guidance of Harold 
Watts I was able to start buying grain on my own 
in 1960, 

T continued buying grain and farming until 
1965 and then I accepted the position of manager 
at the U.G.G. elevator at Tisdale. After 27 years 
of buying grain, last year I retired, on Dec. 1. 
Eleanor and I have bought a house in Tisdale and 
are enjoying retirement on 909-102 Ave, West. 


TOM PARSONS 
submitted by Gloria Arneson 

‘Thomas William Parsons was born, Feb. 20, 
1906, at Sidney, Man. He was the third son born. 
to William Wood (James) Parsons and Alice 
McKenzie who were married in 1900 or 1901. 

‘Tom’s brother John Grant McKenzie Parsons 
was born May 25, 1902 at Sidney, passed away 
Jan. 30, 1976 at Winnipegosis, Man. and is buried 
at Pine River Cemetery. A second brother, 
Wilford Gordon Parsons, was born Oct. 5, 1903 
at Sidney and resides at Box 89, Pine River, 
Man., ROL IMO. Tom’s younger brother, Her 
bert Arthur Parsons, was born Sept. 26, 1907 at 








‘Thomas Parsons, 1962. 


Sidney and lives at Site 33, Camp 10, R.R. 2, 
Winfield, B.C., VOH 2CO. 

Tom was a bachelor. He worked for Sid Reid 
and always helped other neighbours during har— 
vest. In 1946 he purchased SE-4-47-14-W2 and 
resided here until he moved into Leacross, next 
door to the store. 

‘Tom was a willing worker, ready to help saw 
wood, build fence or whatever work needed to be 
done. He would often come and help Orval and 
have dinner or supper with us. At this time Todd 
was a baby and he sure liked watching him and 
talking to him. 

In November, 1966 Tom went to Smithers, 
B.C. to visit his brother, Art, and nieces and 
nephews. Tom became sick there and it was 
found he had leukemia. He passed away at Prince 
George, B.C. on Jan, 21, 1967. He is buried at 
Prince George. 

Tom had left word with his family that Orval 
was to buy his land. 

I received information and pictures for this 
history from Tom’s niece, Alma Blabey, of 
Hazelton, B.C. 


JIM PATTERSON HISTORY 
submitted by daughters Verna and Marguerite 
Jim and Celina Patterson moved to the 
Ammley area from Brooksby in 1940 with their 
three children who were born in Star City: Mar- 
guerite, Jan. 25, 1932; Verna, July 28, 1934; and 
Jimmy, Aug. 25, 1936. They settled on a quarter, 
NW 3-48-14-W2, two and a half miles east of 
Armley. Their daughter Ann was born after they 
moved to Waterfield on June 24, 1944. Celina 
had to travel to Tisdale to await the birth as the 
family didn’t have a car. The other children felt it 
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was a terribly long time to not have their mother 
at home. 

The children attended Waterfield School. 
Marquerite was in grade III and Verna started 
grade I soon thereafter. The teacher was Mr. 
Zado. 

The family lived in a two-roomed house with 
a kitchen added on. The kitchen had a tin roof 
and when it rained or hailed the noise was deaf- 
ening. Wood was used as fuel for cooking and 
heating. Jim would make week-long trips to 
Arborfield with two teams and sleighs to cut 
wood. 

The land did not have a well so household and 
drinking water was caught in a rain barrel at the 
back of the house. In the summer, when the 
sloughs and ditches dried up, it was the job of the 
children to drive the livestock to the river. 

The whole family would go into Armley on 
Saturdays to collect mail and buy groceries and 
supplies. If the children were lucky enough to get 
a nickel in the middle of the week, they would 
take it to school and give it to the Smith children 
who would bring back candy the next day. They 
usually brought a Macintosh Toffee Bar as they 
had to share and toffee lasted the longest and 
went the furthest. 

The children attended Sunday School at the 
Gospel Hall on the corner, about a mile from 
home. Most of the family activities were centered 
around the church 

The Patterson family moved to Alberta in 
1945 where Jim worked as a carpenter. Celina 
died in 1950 at the age of 38 and was buried in 
Innisfail, Alta. Jimmy (son) was killed in a car 
accident at Prince George, B.C. in 1957 at the age 
‘of 20 and was buried in Innisfail. Jim died in 1972 
at the age of 75 and was also buried in Innisfail 

Marguerite married Norman Phillips in Cal- 
gary on Aug. 18, 1951. They separated in 1973 
They have four children; all born in Innisfail; 
Melvina born Nov. 3, 1954; Norma, Dec. 18, 1955; 
Debra, Dec. 24, 1957 and Teresa, Jan. 5, 1960. 
‘They moved to Matsqui, B.C. in 1962 and lived 
there until 1972, when they moved to 
Abbotsford, B.C. Marguerite has been working 
since 1972 for the Central Frazer Valley Home- 
makers. 

Verna married Floyd Martin on Oct. 12, 1957 
in Innisfail. They have one son, Rod, born Nov. 
26, 1963, who attends college in Vancouver. 
Verna has been working asa school bus driver for 
1B years. 

‘Ann married Tony Thorsen on Dec. 9, 1961. 








Jim, Celina and baby Ann Patterson, 








They have four sons, Rocky born May 5, 1962; 
Ronny, April 4, 1963; Tony, Nov. 1, 1967 and 
Randy, Dec. 7, 1965. Ann and her family operate 
a mixed farm at Innisfail 

All remaining members of the Patterson fam- 
ily have good memories of the time spent in the 
Waterfield area. They remember their good 
neighbors such as the Allchins, Staples, 
Schiltroths and Whites and the fun they had 
skating on the river and skiing on a hill between 
their place and the Schiltroths. The hill was only 
small one but it looked pretty big back then. We 
also skied to school in the winter, taking turns 
because there was only one pair of skis. 

Although the family was hard up while in 
Waterfield, they still remember that time as one 
of the happiest of their lives. 


FRANK AND DORA PEARSE 

My father, George Edwin Pearse, was born in 
Deleware, a small village near London, Ont., in 
the year 1870. His parents immigrated from Eng- 
land some time prior to this. My mother, Mar- 
garet Bathurst, was born in England and came 
with her parents to Canada when she was nine 
years old. There is some evidence that she was of 
Welsh extraction 

I, Frank, the eldest, was born in 1895, fol- 
lowed by a sister Iris, another sister Violet, and a 
brother Steadman, “Ted”, as he was always 
called. My sister, Margaret, and brother, Gor 
don, were born later in Saskatchewan. 

Of our childhood years in Ontario, I could 
write volumes and I wonder we did not drive our 





‘Standing L to R: Norman, Lynda, Ned. Seated: Frank and 
Dora Pearse. 



































parents to distraction. However, I will not elabo- 
rate on this. 

My father’s occupation at the time of consid~ 
ering a move to the west was tenant farmer on a 
small farm of 50 acres, one mile from the shore of 
Lake Erie “Port Tabbot”. He had accumulated a 
team of horses, a couple of cows and some farm 
machinery. Needless to say this did not provide 
much of an income, and he was obliged to sup- 
plement this by taking on other jobs. A bleak 
prospect indeed. 

This will have to suffice for the reasons my 
parents wished to make a change. The idea of 160 
acres of land for $10, fired Dad with enthusiasm. 
To me, filled with book lore of the wild and 
wooly west, this was the grand adventure, and I 
can well remember neglecting my studies in 
anticipation of this exciting event. 

After paying freight cost, $100 “flat rate”, 
for one carload of settlers effects, the train fare 
for Mother and the other three children, from the 
proceeds of a sale, only $50 was left. 

To my delight I was to be smuggled out west 
in the car, in order to save train fare. The car 
consisted of one team of horses ‘Nell and 
Prince”, one wagon, a set of sleighs, household 
effects, etc. Oh yes, and my two white kittens. 
‘Things were so arranged in the car that I had a 
hide away, in order to keep out of sight of the 
railway officials. This, I may add, did not deceive 
them in the least, they just did not seem con- 
cerned. This trip took nearly three weeks, and we 
were left sitting on various sidings, sometimes for 
a couple of days. At one place near Hudson Bay 
Junction, Dad got a job in a sawmill for three 
days. The rest of the time he was kept busy trying 
to keep track of me. I shudder to think of my 
various escapades on that trip and I wonder that 
Dad’s hair did not turn white. We arrived in 
Tisdale in August, 1907 on a drizzly day. We had 
no recourse but to unload our belongings on the 
railroad right of way, with the help of some 
Kindly fellows. My remaining white kitten I put in 
a box and hoped for the best. The other kitten, I 
had lost in North Bay, Ont. after a frantic chase 
through the railway switch yards with Dad in 
pursuit of me. 

There was not much to Tisdale at that time, 
except a couple of stores, a couple of big livery 
barns, and a very muddy street. I do not know 
what Dad’ first impressions were but mine were 
nothing daunted. We enquired the way to the 
Henry Boxall farm (Mrs. Boxall was a first 
cousin of Dad’s) and were told it was some eight 
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miles distant by trail. We set off on horseback, 
duly arrived, and were made very welcome by the 
Boxall family. 

‘A few days later Mother and the other three 
children arrived. I will not venture to say what 
Mother thought of Saskatchewan. I do recall 
however that she was somewhat skeptical of the 
high bush cranberries that were being picked, 
preserved, and highly praised at that time. Com- 
ing from the famous Niagara fruit belt of Ontario 
as we did, this is perhaps not to be wondered at. 

Our first place of abode in the Silver Stream 
(then called Carrot River) district was the Mor- 
row homestead NE 10-47-14-W2. Unlike the rest 
of the people in the district, it seems that Herbert 
Morrow was a man of means and business acu- 
men, He had homesteaded here, not to make a 
home, but as a business proposition. He had 
erected a small house, made of lumber, not of log 
or slabs as most people had. There was also a log 
stable on the place. He had contrived to get 80 
acres cleared and broken. When this much 
improvement could be done on a place it was not 
necessary to live on it to prove up and get title. He 
was now on the lookout for someone to take over 
the working of the place. He sized up Dad’s fine 
team of horses and decided to proposition him on 
a share crop deal. The new breaking had to be 
twice double disced and harrowed this fall in 
readiness for cropping in the spring. He was 
prepared to advance the money for the seed. Now 
80 acres of land to crop looked pretty enticing, 
especially as all the worthwhile homesteads 
appeared to be taken. Most people had less than 
20 acres broken at that time with the exception of 
Mr. Doyle who also had an 80 acre field. Dad 
decided he would go for this deal, and took ten 
from his remaining $35 for a down payment to 
Mr. Doyle for a set of disc harrows. 

Mr. Doyle had the John Deere agency, he also 
ran a small general store. The next day he showed 
‘me how to go about discing up this breaking. Of 
course the seven foot discs were a heavy load for 
one team and frequent rest periods were neces 
sary. Dad made a deal with Dudley Cook, who 
had a homestead in Waterfield, for his large team 
of oxen. We were to have the use of his team for 
the fall. In return we were to stable them for the 
winter. He had put up sufficient hay to feed 
them, He wanted to move to Tisdale for the 
winter. It was widely rumored that he was a 
remittance man. 

When it came time for Dad to show me how 
to handle three oxen he was worse than no help at 

















all. Luckily they were equipped with harness, 1 
could not have handled a yoke. It was again 
found this was too heavy a load so Dad hired a 
horse from John Butterfield, Jock by name. The 
gait of the oxen suited Jock just fine and we 
finally accomplished the job. This left Dad free 
to seek some gainful empioyment. He and Frank 
Randall found work with their teams with a 
government bridge gang. 

There were no schools north of Tisdale at this 
time that I can remember. The Forester School 
was under construction. This was necessary, as 
township 46 was solidly settled with English fam- 
ilies, sponsored by the Salvation Army. New 
Osgoode, Fern Glen and Silver Stream were 
organizing school districts. The only access to 
Silver Stream was by the bridge over the Crooked 
River at the A. J. Marshall homestead and the 
more or less Doyle bridge over the Leather River. 

Civic affairs were handled by local improve 
ment, L.I.D. The Municipality of Connaught did 
not come into being until some four years later. 
Dad served on the council for the L.I.D. and on 
the municipal council when it was first formed. 

Our neighbors at the time of our arrival in the 
district were as follows, beginning at the south~ 
east corner of the school district: J. Soby, 
William Richmond, William Bell, Thomas Mar- 
shall and family, R. B. Smith, John Richmond, 
Irwin Stauffer, Frank Randall, with parents and 
family, himself single, William Bradley, A. J 
Marshall, Ferman Doyle, William Doyle, with 
son and daughter, Sherwood and Myrtle, James 
Richmond, Robert Hall, Charles Wegmiller, A. 
E. Randall, Thomas Hunt, William Mustard, 
Mrs. Maiden and children, recently widowed, 
George Bullock and two sons, Fred and Charlie, 
William Cloke and family, Demuth and family, 
and Herbert Morrow. The foregoing were all 
homesteaders except Charles Wegmiller who had 
purchased land from the CNR. The CNR had 
been granted the odd numbered sections for 
building the railroad into the country. 

Mr. George Bullock was the postmaster at 
Silver Stream. The mail and passengers, if any, 
was delivered once weekly. As this was the most 
northerly post office at that time, all the people 
from Waterfield, Carlea, and Ditton Park had to 
come here for their mail. Owing to road condi- 
tions the mail was seldom on time, and mail day 
was quite an event. I remember Mr. Bullock had 
a scrapping dog, “Scotty” by name. Scotty 
undertook, and succeeded with neatness and 





despatch with his famous leg hold, to straighten 
up every dog that came near the place. 

There was no attempt at that time to follow 
the designated road allowances. One had to 
meander about from ridge to ridge, to get from 
here to there. The road north from Tisdale 
crossed Presbyterian Creek where it now does, 
then angled northeast to the Forester School. 
Part of this trail was long known as the Foster 
slough. One could not object to trespassers as one 
must trespass himself. The trail from Silver 
Stream to Waterfield hugged tight to the west 
bank of the Leather River to take advantage of 
the drainage. This was known as the old survey 
trail, This must have been an old Indian route as 
well, as many Indian artifacts were found along 
here. There was no summer road to what is now 
know as the Leacross District, “‘Auto Road”. To 
get there one had to go south to the correction 
line, then westward. In the winter of 1907-08 a 
government steel bridge was constructed over the 
Leather River. This is known as the Eade bridge. 
This was a great convenience, and considerably 
shortened our road to town. It also made it 
possible to get a threshing outfit into the district. 

It was necessary that Dad get a job some- 
where that winter as the money was all gone. 
After getting up a winter’s supply of firewood he 
‘was fortunate enough to get employment with the 
Saskatchewan Lumber Co. at Crooked River 
with his horses. This was just the first of many 
winters that we were left to carry on while Dad 
was away in the bush, The winter was not too 
tedious however, as we had the care of the oxen, 
and wood to cut and carry. Also, the bridge gang 
were camped here for most of the winter. 

Itwas a mild winter, and spring came early. In 
fact we had the crop all sowed in March, 50 acres 
of Red Fife wheat and 30 acres of oats. The wheat 
was just poking through the ground when we 
were hit by a three day blizzard, which dumped 
two feet of snow on the ground. We, of course, 
thought the crop would be finished and won- 
dered where the money would come from to buy 
more seed. However, the snow went away, the 
crop seemed to suffer no damage, and came on 
fine. So good in fact that hopes soared, and Dad 
‘went to Star City and arranged for a new binder 
and mower. 

Frank Randall bought a new hay rake, and 
working together we put up a nice lot of wild hay. 

In July when the wheat was in bloom we had a 
slight frost. We did not think it was enough to do 
any harm, but it turned out the wheat was not 











much better than bran, The oats were not so bad 
as it did not catch them in the bloom stage. The 
wheat turned out about five bushels to the acre 
and sold for less than 40¢ per bushel. The Hunt 
brothers came in and threshed the Silver Stream 
District that year. Luckily, Dad got a nice lot of 
custom work with his binder that fall as it was the 
only binder in the district with the exception of 
Doyles. 

Winter was coming on again, and as money 
was scarce Dad was again compelled to get work 
in the bush. This was a very severe winter. Spring 
was late. It was May 17 before anyone got on the 
land. Mr. Morrow decided he would hire the crop 
put in that year. Dad was just as well pleased as 
he thought it was too late anyway. He found 
plenty of work during that summer, what with 
working for Mr. Morrow and several jobs of 
breaking land. He had got another horse by this, 
time so he now had a three horse team for his, 
breaking jobs. 

That fall he got a job tanking water on a 
threshing outfit near Tisdale. It was an open fall 
and he got in a lot of time. However, the thresh— 
erman went broke and he was unable to collect 
his wages. This meant another winter in the bush 
as we were again short of money. This time he 
took me with him. I was small for my age of 14 
and they were dubious about hiring me. How- 
ever, as they knew Dad from previous winters, 
they consented to give me a trial. Iwas to work in 
Dad’s skidding gang and drive a single company 
horse, skidding. Actually, this amazing horse 
showed me what to do. I did not use any reins on 
him, he obeyed the gee’s and haw’s and I had 
only to hook him on and off the logs. He knew 
how to work a log sideways off an obstruction 
himself. As far as I know I was entirely satisfac~ 
tory at this job, “thanks to the horse” 

In February of that winter, Mrs. Tom Mar~ 
shall passed away. Peter Marshall, Dad and 1 
came home from the bush for the funeral 

The foreman caught me feeding the horse 
cake and cookies, and gave me a good bawling 
out. Said the cake and cookies were no skin off 
his ass, but the sweet stuff would ruin a good 
horse’s teeth. 

The following year the Eade family came to 
the district. They purchased the Morrow claim 
and that meant we had to move. We were able to 
rent the new log house that Robert Hall had just 
completed, together with his barn. Dad put in the 
summer on various breaking jobs; in fact he had 
more work than he could handle. 


‘That spring school opened. It was built on the 
northeast corner of the Wegmiller farm, one half 
mile north of its present location. It was moved 
to its present site a year or two later. The school 
being where it was, made it necessary for the 
Cloke and Demuth children to walk an extra mile 
night and morning in order to cross the Doyle 
bridge. The school board accordingly, arranged 
to have a wire foot bridge strung in the trees 
above high water mark and approached by lad~ 
ders. This bridge dipped and swayed crazily, and 
it took some persuasion to get them to use it. The 
children to start school at this time were 
“namely””: Emma and Elsie Randall, Ernest and 
Freda Maiden, Allie Marshall (“Huck”), Billie 
and John Cloke, Albert Demuth, Iris, Violet and 
Frank Pearse, making a total of Il. 

‘As we were living on the Hall place, and the 
closest, my sisters and I were awarded the care~ 
taking job. It fell to my lot to carry the drinking 
water from the river nearly a third of a mile. [had 
occasion to frown on the wasteful habits of some 
who would take a dipperful, take one little sip 
and throw out the rest. Our first teacher was Miss 
Lillian Cootes. She taught one term. We then had 
a Miss Simpon for two terms, followed by a Miss 
Gallager. However, I was no longer going to 
school by that time. 

Our first doctor was Dr. Hogan, stationed in 
Tisdale. I think there was an African doctor in 
Star City. A Dr. Shelley then bought what is now 
the Rice farm a mile north of Tisdale and was 
there for about a year. Then came our beloved 
Dr. McKay who would go anywhere, anytime, in 
any kind of weather. He indeed covered a wide 
territory. 

We were by no means remiss in church mat- 
ters either. Three religious sects vied with each 
other for supremacy in our little schoolhouse. 
Aside from this we always could and sometimes 
did make up a wagon load, drive the four miles to 
Forester and attend the inmpressive Salvation 
Army services held there. 

In those days people mingled much more than 
they did after the coming of the automobile, and 
I will venture to say that the social life’ was 
perhaps more rewarding than now. I would like 
now to draw attention to a few things we did not 
have in those days that we now have and vice 
versa. Of course, we had as yet very few wild 
oats. We had no stinkweed or mustard. When 
these two weeds did show up, my sisters and 
were put to work and spent hours pulling them. 
‘The first Canada thistles showed up in about 




















1913. Dad was very concerned about this as they 
were quite a problem in Ontario and we spent a 
lot of time trying to root them out. The next scare 
was sow thistle. The Yellands and Bennets of 
Forester came from Manitoba and they claimed it 
was this weed that drove them out. Mr. Bennet 
held meetings round about, and got everyone so 
concerned that a weed inspector was appointed 
for each township and it was compulsory to dig 
them up, root and branch. It was later found that 
owing to our different soil conditions, they were 
not such a difficult problem here. We had no jack 
rabbits at that time, this far north. I saw my first 
jack in 1918, no magpies either until about 1925, 
no saskatoon berries until about 1916, Prairie 
chickens were underfoot, we practically lived on 
them and other wild game. Coyotes were very 
plentiful. Beaver were almost non-existent. They 
made a bit of a comeback about 1920. The Indi- 
ans had come in and cleaned them out. I can 
remember being quite put out about this. There 
were no wells for drinking water. People put up 
ice for this purpose. There was a spring near the 
bridge on the Morrow farm, We never made use 
of it, but later when the Eade’s came, they dug a 
well and had excellent water. Many of the neigh- 
bors made use of this also. There were a lot of 
deer around at that time, Not the white tail we 
now have but the larger mule deer; we called 
them jumpers. They were much easier to shoot 
and their meat was very good. 

At the time we arrived in 1907 there were very 
few horses. The Doyle’s, Frank Randall, and 
ourselves were the only ones having them. I do 
not believe there were any horses to the north of 
us until the Schiltroths and perhaps the Rumble 
families came into the Waterfield District 
Horses were like people, temperamental. Oxen 
were more predictable and always slow. It took a 
00d seven hours to make it to Tisdale from here. 
A. J. Marshall, however, had a fine pair that 
could make it in six. It was fortunate that warble 
flies had not yet made their appearance. 

The original yoke and bow was pretty well in 
general use, but they were fast changing over to 
the more humane and efficient ox harness. Some 
of those oxen grew to a great size, especially those 
of Holstein breeding. The price of a good ox was 
$40 to $50. We payed $30 for our first milk cow. 
On the other hand a real good horse would sell 
for $200, A few years later A. J. Marshall pur- 
chased a nice pair of black, Percheron mares for 
$600. When you consider our purchase of a 
partly improved quarter of land at about this 

















same time for $1500, you will have some idea of 
the importance that horses played in our lives. 
‘We were somewhat surprised when A.J. bought 
this team, because he was really at heart a 
“Clydesdale man’, A man was judged in those 
days by the way he could manage and take care of 
his horses, or as Huck Marshall summed it up 
““How he could handle the ribbons”’. 

‘You might say at this time we were living on 
the edge of civilization. Everything to the east of 
Arborfield, New Osgoode and south and east of 
Eldersley was heavy bush with a lot of good 
spruce timber mixed in. The Saskatchewan 
Lumber Co. operated an up-to-date, 70,000 
board feet per day, sawmill and planer at 
Crooked River until well into the 1920's. William 
Morrow, a Tisdale merchant, had a sawmill and 
planer winter operation three miles east of New 
‘Osgoode. A Prince Albert based firm operated 
the Seldom Seen Mill on the base line three miles 
east of Ditton Park. Slabs were very much in 
demand as no one could afford lumber. There 
‘was a lot of competition to be on hand to pick out 
‘good slabs as they came from the saw. The price 
of a load of slabs was $1. A fairly good make do 
building could be erected with those, using spruce 
poles for frame work and placing the slabs ver 
tically, face to face, breaking the joints with 
tarpaper between. Even a fairly good roof would 
be made in this way. 

In 1911 the Doyles moved out. Ferman had 
proved up on his homestead. Dad purchased it 
and rented Mr. Doyle’s farm. We lived for a year 
in the substantial log home that was on that 
place. In the meantime the Lloyd family had 
arrived in the district. They lived in the Hall 
home we had just vacated. The following spring 
they bought the Doyle farm and we moved to our 
own place. Just before moving we welcomed the 
arrival of a baby sister, Margaret or Peggy as she 
has always been called. Her birthday coincided 
with the disastrous sinking of the Titanic. That 
same spring Buelah Eade and Aubrey Lloyd were 
born. Three new arrivals. 

In 1910 Halleys Comet appeared on the scene. 
Dire predictions of the end of the world were 
forecast, even the day and the hour. We sat up to 
watch this fearful event but nothing happened. It 
was however, a spectactular sight. It took about 
six weeks to pass and at its closest the flaming tail 
could even be seen in the daylight. 

‘The crops in 1912 were heavy. Everyone was 
late getting their stacking done as it was a very 
wet fall. There was a scarcity of threshing 








‘machines and everyone was getting desperate. A 
‘meeting was called, and a company of sorts was 
formed. Ten farmers in the immediate district 
agreed to co-sign Dad’s note for the purchase of 
a steam threshing outfit. In this way no one was 
obliged to sign over their farms as collateral as 
was the usual custom. In return they were to have 
first call at getting their threshing done each fall 
until this outfit was paid for. 

It was Christmas by the time things were 
ready to go. And it took most of the winter to 
thresh out the Silver Stream and Waterfield Dis- 
tricts, as everything had to be snowplowed. of 
course we got behind in the payments at times, 
and all were equally embarrassed by persistent 
demands to pay up at once or action would be 
taken. The very fact that this unique deal finally 
worked out and at the conclusion all were the best 
of friends and neighbors, speaks well for the 
solidarity of a community of which I am very 
proud. 

It may be thought that we were carrying on an 
isolated existence here but such was not the case. 
‘The river at this time ran all winter. It would 
freeze to the bottom then flood over and freeze 
again. We had skating parties galore. All the 
young people of Forester gathered here and we 
had a lot of fun. We also had an amateur drama 
club of sorts and enjoyed putting on plays, skits 
and so forth 

By 1915 we were milking a dozen cows, and a 
small herd of cattle was on the make. For pasture 
we had nearly a whole township to the east of us. 
This area was considered so worthless that it was 
still available for homesteading. The CNR had 
given a lot of their holdings back to the crown, to 
avoid paying taxes, and this was also open for 
homesteading. This area was also a splendid 
moose pasture, and trapping territory, and I had 
it pretty much to myself for a few years. There 
‘was not even a winter road to Zenon Park. I was 
able to homestead the NE 12-47-14-W2, right in 
our own district, in 1914. 

In this year our brother, Gordon, was born. I 
remember on this occasion riding to Tisdale to 
call the doctor on “Tisdale”. Tisdale was a sad- 
dle horse we had acquired and said to be the first 
colt born in the Tisdale area. I made this distance 
in 85 minutes. On the way home I met the doctor 
returning to Tisdale and he assured me all was 
well. Laurine Lloyd and Sophie Eade were born 
at about the same time. 

Soon after this the Reid brothers, and the 
‘Arneson family came to the district, both bring- 
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ing horses with them. In fact nearly everyone had 
got rid of their oxen and were buying horses. 
Several horse dealers in Tisdale were doing a big 
business and the supply could not meet the 
demand. Horses were being brought from east- 
ern Canada. Also, there was quite a demand for 
western horses, called broncs, some of them 
unbroken. I expect these were ranch bred horses 
from Alberta and Montana. 

I would like to make some mention now of 
Charles Wegmiller. He was the first one to grow 
Marquis wheat also, the first in the district with 
Garnet and Thatcher. He and Frank Randall 
were also keen horticulturists and were compe- 
tent judges of these classes at our Connaught 
Fair, which was started in 1915 and has carried on 
with remarkable success to this day. If I 
remember right I think the credit must go to the 
A. J. and Thos. Marshall brothers for coming up 
with the idea of starting a fair. 

In about 1916 the enterprising Howes brothers 
of New Osgoode made a start on telephone ser 
vice by utilizing the fence wires. They were, even 
ina sort of way, connected up with Tisdale. Very 
shortly after this the Connaught Rural Telephone 
was formed, debentures were sold and a proper 
line was built and provided a much needed ser 
vice. 

T should also mention the 20 member beef 
ring that was started about 1916 and carried on 
until 1940, For 20 weeks, June through October, 
a two year old steer was butchered each Friday 
and we all had fresh beef for the summer months. 

In 1919 the first automobile was owned by the 
Lloyd family. Frank Randall got one soon after 
this and we purchased one in 1920. Alt Model T 
Fords, price at about $800. Peter and Huck Mar- 
shall then obtained a used “Baby Grand”, top of 
the line in Chevrolets. This did not prove to be 
very satisfactory and was later called by Huck 
himself the “'shove or leave it””. 

Father and Mother still carried on the home 
farm. He still persisted in spending his winters in 
the lumber woods, with his string of horses. In 
his later years he became very involved in church 
and Sunday School work. He was also very active 
in helping to found and maintain the Two Rivers 
Bible School at Carlea. 

In the winter of 1943 he and my brother, 
Gordon, operated a sawmill east of Carrot River. 
While falling timber, he was fatally injured. He 
was 72 years of age at the time of his accident, 
and was showing very little signs of slowing 
down. Mother lived on in the old home with 

















brother Ted. Even after Ted was called away in 
1954, she insisted on staying there alone. Only at 
the very last, when she was approaching 90, could 
she be perstiaded to leave, 

When Dora and I were married in June, 1924 
and started farming on a half section, one of the 
first things I did was to import a complete colony 
of bees. I'do not know why I did this; I certainly 
did not know the first thing about them, but 
figured I could learn. I got all the literature about 
bees, poured over it and was fascinated from the 
start, As far as I know these could have been the 
first bees introduced to this corner of the 
province 

‘We engaged in mixed farming, and managed 
to get nicely over extended, with too many irons 
in the fire, in time for the crash of 1929. I do not 
wish to bore the younger generation with tales of 
the privation and uncertainties of those next 10 
lean years. I expect you have heard all about it, 
again and again. Suffice it to say, we survived, 
somehow. During these bad times, we had man— 
aged to expand the honey production and by 1940 
it was a sizeable enterprise, and agriculture were 
in conflict. 

I thought if only 1 were free to devote my full 
attention to bees, perhaps we could pull out of 
this mess. When this plan was adopted fortune 
smiled on us. It was due in large part to the 
wonderful help we received from some special 
people. To mention three of them; George Keays, 
his wife Margaret, and John Piper, and also 
because economic conditions started to improve 
about that time. 

George had been working with us for a couple 
of years and we felt he would be just the right one 
to entrust with the absolute management of the 
farm. This he and Mardy did very well indeed for 
some 12 years, until he went farming on his own 
land at Leacross. By this time I was ready to take 
on the farm again, and our son, Ned, looked after 
the bees. 

In 1957, he and Helen Burns were married and 
they took over the ownership of the bees. 

With our son Norman’s help we farmed for a 
few years. Norm married Frances Windo of 
Edam, Sask. in 1966. They have two girls. Norm 
carried on with the farm, and now resides on the 
home site 

Our daughter, Lynda, married Ed Schneider, 
Sept. 15, 1962. They live in Saskatoon and have a 
taxi franchise. They have three children, Darron, 
born July 27, 1965, Trent May 6, 1967, and 
‘Treena May 16, 1970. 














After selling out to Norm and Fran, Dora and 
1 lived in our farm home until 1981, when we 
moved to Tisdale where we have an apartment in 
McKay Towers, commonly known as the “High 
Rise”. We consider it a privilege to be here in 
such congenial company. Silver Stream is well 
represented, there being six of us who were 
neighbors from away back. It is rather pleasant 
to be ensconced in the ranks of the petted and 
spoiled senior citizens, “Keep your shirt on old 
timers””. What I am trying to say is that our social 
security system has gone a long way toward 
improving the lifestyle of elderly people and we 
should appreciate this. 


T. E. (NED) PEARSE FAMILY 
submitted by Darcy Ludwig 

Ned was born in the Silver Stream District, 
March, 1934, and married Helen Burns of New 
‘Osgoode in 1957. They lived a mile north of 
Connaught Fair grounds where they kept bees 
and raised five children. 

The eldest, Dave, born Nov. 25, 1957 now 
lives in Tisdale and Eldersley, is single and has a 
daily mail route to Hudson Bay. 





L to R: Cindy Pearse, Tanya, Lorne, Lindy, Troy McConnell, 
Bil, Darcy, Carly Ludwig, Helen, Liza, David, Ned Pearse, 
‘Seated: Elien Yelland, Frank and Dora Pearse, ris Bower— 
‘man, on Frank and Dora's 60th anniversary. 


Tanya was born Dec. 19, 1958, married Lorne 
McConnell in February 1976. They have two chil- 
dren, Troy and Lindy, and live in Saskatoon 
where Tanya is presently attending Kelsey. 

Liza, born June 23, 1960 works at Plus Indus~ 
tries in Melfort and boards there. 

Darcy, born Feb. 21, 1962, married Bill Lud- 
wig in August, 1982. They have one daughter, 
Carly. Bill was a co-owner of Tisdale Auto and 
Collision Centre until his tragic death Dec. 24, 
1986. 

Cindy, the youngest, born Oct. 7, 1965 now 


attends University of Saskatchewan in Saska~ 
toon, She married Michael Mahussier in Sep- 
tember, 1985; they have no children. Michael is 
employed in Saskatoon on construction work. 

‘The Pearse family enjoyed many years in the 
Silver Stream District. Ned, a one-time trapper 
and hunter, has always loved nature and has, 
over the years, brought home a vast array of 

“Pets” from the wild. They include a bear cub, 

which Helen controlled with a broom during the 
short time he was allowed in the house, a por 
cupine, kingsnake, box turtles from Texas, 
beavers, foxes, badgers, and countless red sq 
rels that knew which shirt pocket contained treats 
and did not hesitate to leave the safety of the trees 
torun across the yard, seamper up to his shoulder 
and go down in the pocket after them. 

We kids attended Leacross country school for 
a short time and were later bused to Tisdale. 

Helen and Ned moved to Tisdale in 1978, 
selling their home and bee farm operation to Neil 
Righi. They still keep bees during the summer at 
Eldersley, but are kept busy with their daily mail 
run to Arborfield via Nipawin and Carrot River. 











NORMAN AND FRAN PEARSE 

As I take my pen in hand, I will write a short 
history of myself and later as my family grew 
around me, 

Twas born in Regina, Oct., 1938. Ireturned to 
Silver Stream with my parents, Frank and Dora. 

My first years were spent growing up on the 
‘SW-23-47-14-W2 where Dad kept bees, renting 
his land to George and Mardy Keays, who lived 
in the yard. George and Mardy became like sec- 
‘ond parents to me. I have many happy memories 
of this association. 





10 R: Fran, Tammy, Twila, Norman Pearse. 
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In 1942 Dad built a new two-storey house one 
half mile south on NW 14-47-14-W2, Bill Oliver 
did most of the framing and shiplapping. I can 
remember my mother entrusting me with his 
cookies and milk, which I am sure he called his 
coffee break. 

In December, 1942 my sister, Lynda, came 
upon the scene. We did many things together. 
One I remember quite well was Ned, my older 
brother, getting a pair of boxing gloves. Quite 
often we got to sparring and I, being the younger 
and a bit skinnier, came out the loser on many 
occasions. But one fine match in the upstairs 
hallway, Ned stepped backward onto a marble, 
falling flat on his behind. This all happening the 
same time I landed a fairly healthy blow. So, I 
naturally claimed victory 

Many of our Saturdays were spent trading 
articles one boy had that the other didn’t, There- 
for things just moved from one bedroom to the 
other. My poor mother must have wondered who 
the rightful owner was. 

We went to school at its present location. In 
winter we walked on the frozen river, and had a 
packed trail coming up in Lloyd's yard, then 
from there on by road. In spring and summer we 
rode bikes leaving as early as possible, so we 
could get low number for a scrub ball game. Our 
number was good for the day. This way we could 
be assured of at least one turn at bat. 

Many hours after school and on Saturdays 
were spent with Wayne and Wanda Lloyd as we 
were all close to the same age. 

During those years we looked forward to 
Dad’s shipment of bees from the United States 
every spring. This always stirred up many small 
jobs for a boy at hiving time. Feeding packages, 
pulling lath off crates, setting out packages. This 
was a lot of fun to me. 

Dad built a shop in the yard, which in the 
early years was used as a house for Maynard and 
Bertha Bergh and family. Maynard came out of 
the services to this area. So, Dad hired him to 
help with the bees. 

George and Mardy Keays lived in the shop 
also, along with Grandpa Marshall, Mardy's 
father. He used to tell us stories which T often still 
snicker at 

In the winters I helped Ned and Dad build 
new bee equipment. Then in 1961 I went to Saska- 
toon and worked in a service station. That sum- 
mer Dad bought the Shalla quarter which 
required much drainage and ditching. So, he 
bought a backhoe and we went to work on the 














quarter. During this time we did a lot of custom 
work in our area with the backhoe. 

Tn the fall of 1962 I went to Saskatoon and was 
employed at a job on the construction of the Arts 
Building. The following spring Dad and I decided 
it was time for me to think about farming, so I 
bought the SE-27-47-14-W2 or the Ray White 
quarter. I helped Dad farm; Ned had taken over 
the bees on a fulltime basis. During those years I 
worked a lot with George Keays. 

In 1965 I went to Live Oak, California and 
worked for Walker Lee Co. He had a large bee 
apiary there. I returned home in the spring to the 
farm. 

On Jan. 8, 1966, I married Francis Windo, a 
hairdresser from Nipawin, formerly of Edam, 
Sask, We went back to the United States to work 
later that January. Fran worked catching 
Queens, and I worked in the bee yards. 

Upon arriving home that spring we undertook 
to remodel the first house my parents lived in, 
one half inile north of where we presently live. In 
the fall of 1967 we purchased a new RTM home, 
unfinished inside, then moved into it in the sum= 
‘mer of 1968, completing the inside ourselves. 

Oct. 13, 1966 Twila Corrine was born and on 
April 23, 1968 Tammy Lynn was born. 

In 1971 we bought Dad’s land, giving us five 
quarters. The folks continued to live on the home 
place until the fall of 1981 when they moved into 
McKay Towers in Tisdale. 

Both girls went to school in Tisdale. Twila 
graduated in 1984. She then went to Business 
College in Saskatoon, graduating as an Account~ 
ing Technician and is presently employed in that 
field. Tammy is taking her grade XI this year. 

Fran and I sow and harvest the crops 
together. She still does hair and many hobbies 
and crafts, some of which coincide with the 
woodwork I have taken up as an enjoyment for 
the winter months. 


GORDON AND BARB PEARSE 

My parents George (Ned) Pearse and Mar- 
garet (Bathurst) Pearse followed the urge west to 
the Silver Stream District from St. Thomas, Ont. 
in 1907. Their four oldest children, Frank, Iris, 
Queenie and Ted, all born in Ontario accom- 
panied them. Their trip west and the trials and 
tribulations of their early days of settlement have 
been quite well documented by other family his- 
torians. How I wish I could have shared those 
experiences! The thought of those clear flowing 
streams, the sweep to that expanse of unchar- 





















































Barbara and Gordon Pearse. 


tered parkland rampant with wild life has always 
enticed me. As has the thought of having the 
opportunity of turning a fair percentage of those, 
then virgin, spruce forests into freshly sawn, 
pungent lumber piles. Small wonder that Barbara 
declares I was born 40 years too late! 

My folks settled on various district farms 
before deciding on a permanent residence. They 
were living on the SW 14-47-14 in 1912 when their 
third daughter, Margaret, was born. The Pea~ 
rse’s moved out of the Lloyd House to their own 
farm east of the river shortly after her birth. Mrs. 
Lloyd had kindly allowed Mother use of the more 
comfortable Lloyd quarters pending the arrival 
of her own son, Aubrey, less than a month later. 
A strong friendly and helping spirit existed 
‘among those grand pioneer people even unto the 
end. 

Having established sister Peggy’s birthdate 
adequately, I will now move unto my own some 
two years later. It occured close to where the old 
Pearse house still stands. A sunken depression 
still marks the place. I hold a tryst with my little 
mother on that spot every birthdate. I loved her 
very much and her memory is precious to me. 
Speaking of memories, mine serves me well, for 
the floor plan of that first home is still vivid to me 
though we moved into the new home when I was 
four. 

‘Another early memory that persists is a trek 
some two miles north to a wire footbridge high 
over the Leather River. It was built, I under- 
stand, to provide a shorter access to school for 
the Cloke and Demouth children. How well I 
recall it swinging, creaking and swaying as we 





passed over, The Cloke children found the cross~ 
ing precarious also and preferred the much 
longer route around by the Lloyd Bridge. (You 
must understand that the Silver Stream School 
was then situated west and a half mile north of its 
present location). 

Billy Cloke was the proud possessor of a 
family history dating back to a Baron Newington 
that accompanied William of Normandy on his 
conquest of England in 1066. Somewhere, during 
the 800 years intervening, that unconquerable, 
indominable Norman spirit necessary to defeat 
Harold and his fierce Saxon family must have 
yielded to assimilation, for Billy was meek in 
spirit. But I digress. I questioned Sister Queenie, 
about the trek, she questions my memory, for she 
states, “*You were so small that Mother and I had 
to carry you nearly all the way.” Evidently, Sister 
Pegay was able to navigate on her own. Queenie 
relates a quaint cause for the journey. Depressed 
by a vivid dream that she was not long for this 
world she confessed her fears to mother who 
suggested a long walk, “To get it out of her 
system”. A satisfactory prescription surely, as 
Queenie is still stable and very dependable 67 
years later. She was 18 at the time. (I hate myself 
when I do things like divulging my sisters’ ages.) 

Nestled on the bank of the Leather River, still 
sets the school house where at least two genera- 
tions of Silver Stream children attended school. 
It was a lovely place to combine learning with 
growing up. Generally, teachers could be per- 
suaded to let us play on the river hill and even the 
river itself was not always out of bounds. Indeed, 
many of our teachers, perhaps to escape for a 
time the frustration of a crowded and over- 
worked classroom, would join us in our fun. God 
bless them! Too, we were an ingenious lot at 
inventing games, and we played as a group, boys 
and girls alike to the smallest beginners. 

So it was that a cut bank, caused by the river's 
erosion over a period of nobody knows how 
many years, became “Queenston Heights” as we 
studied the war of 1812-14, Many times it was 
stormed, captured and lost; with snowballs in 
winter and swords, of the wooden variety, in 
summer. The swords, all four feet in length with 
hand guards and padded ends for protection. In 
the other hand we carried a shorter one called a 
dagger and used primarily for parrying thrusts. If 
you were touched in any vunerable spot you were 
‘deemed dead. Same with snowballs. Contrary to 
nature, the head didn’t count and you would 
speedily be informed of this should you commit 
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such an indiscretion. The wars continued till no 
‘one was left alive on one side, then a general 
resurrection occured and the battle started over 
again. Queenston Heights, over a period of 
years, took on a well worn appearance with 
paths, parapets and redoubts in abundance. I 
visited the old sight recently. Nothing now attests 
to the past glory of the place. Quite the contrary, 
garbage from the fair grounds adjoining has been 
dumped over the hill, and it seems unlikely that 
the place will ever echo to the battle cries of 
children at war again. (No, violence on T.V. 
could not be blamed!) 

To the east was another cut bank only much 
higher. On this bank, cliff we children called it, a 
mother coyote had raised her puppies until the 
boys discovered her burrow. Not appreciating 
being spied upon, she and her young family 
vacated the premises never to use it again. In the 
mound of dirt from the burrow were strange 
deposits (no it was not petrified coyote crap!) 
Any farm boy with a keen eye for analysis could 
detect that it was a chalky substance similar to 
small stones only softer. Indeed it would write on 
a blackboard with this difference, it protested 
louder! William G. “Bud” Richmond, a youth 
of inventive and discerning nature, mused aloud 
as he examined the find, ‘That it could well be a 
mineralogical discovery of earth shaking impor- 
tance", Now we youngters had been raised on a 
literary digest of “The Trail of the Ninety Eight”” 
and Robert Services’ ‘*Poems of the Klondike”. 
Besides, being true sons and daughters of our 
Eastern Canadian parentage, we were thrifty and 
astute by nature. Yes, we knew a good thing 
when it was right in front of us and so com- 
menced a mad scramble for those freshly dis- 
covered “nuggets”! That scramble grew hectic 
and confusing! To establish some sort of order 
out of the chaos, the cliff was laid out in narrow 
strips running down to the river in true seignioral 
tenure. We were only some 35 years and 80 miles 
removed from the North West Rebellion at 
Batoche. These narrow strips became numbered 
claims and were parcelled out to individual 
owners by a lottery system. Then serious mining 
began in earnest. 

‘The nuggets were discovered frequently 
ehough to make it interesting and not often 
enough to create boredom. We kept them stored 
in selfmade pokes, crude, but adequate. (Mrs. 
Richmond had fashioned one for Bud that was 
the envy of all). Of course that mining was a dirty 
job and a lot of earth and nugget dust gathered 























‘on our clothes and the school floor. My dear 
friend Beulah (Eade) Chisholm, at that time 
school janitress, can still become quite verbal 
over the affair. 

By this time we had accumulated quite a 
hoard of nuggets and as no interest in our 
bonanza was forthcoming from any source, what 
to do with our wealth became a problem? This 
proved no problem for entrepreneur Bud — he 
set up a gambling Casino, First we used dice, but 
this was superceded by poker, both stud and 
draw, and all the versions thereof. It was all very 
interesting, but just how Bud was able to con- 
vince we sophisticated youngsters that he was 
entitled to a rake off from every pot remains a 
mystery; or does it? Some have “it”” some don’t 
— Bud did! I understand today’s youth refer to 
that particular requisite as “Pizzazz”, surely a 
more interesting name for an interesting person. 
Bud hadn’t yet come to the realization that he 
was appealing to the ladies also, so none of our 
girls were inveigled into the role of Klondike Kate 
or the Lady Known as Lou. Strange, for even the 
shapeless apparel worn by the girls of that era 
couldn’t quite conceal the budding potential. 
(That old school photo never did do them jus 
tice). About this time we changed teachers; no 
that was not unusual in mid term at Silver 
Stream. We were highly organized and insisted 
fn some control over who was to shape and 
influence our lives for all time. Teachers, like 
parents, do you know! Our methods were a bit 
devious and on occasion met with opposition 
from parents and School Board alike. This surely 
was one of those times. For someone sitting in the 
seats of the mighty had weighed well their 
inclinations and obligations and chose, with care 
and deliberation, the succeeding teacher. He was 
amale Israeli, strong of form and figure, with the 
mien of a predator and survivor. He made this 
impression on me. I still feel apprehensive for the 
Arab nations every time there is a flare up in the 
Middle East. He came well coached surely, 
(Guess who) for that first day of his tenure as he 
faced some 40 pupils of varying grades and ages. 
He “understood it had been his misfortune to be 
assigned a tough school”, he “regretted this, but 
was prepared to accept the challenge”. He 
thought “it only fair to warn us that he had a 
heavy arm.” During this discourse he was busily 
engaged in rolling up his sleeve. His timing was 
perfect for he coordinated the last roll with his 
closing word. Mighty indeed! 

Who were we to doubt him? My glance roved 

















surreptitiously to Bud; that worthies thumb, well 
hidden by the seat was extended well up in a 
vigorous jabbing motion, an age old symbol to 
hold everything in obeyance. That was well, dis 
cretion was ever the better part of valour! We will 
call this teacher Mr. Ross, who I have recently 
learned, is still alive and active. 

The weather being inclement, we moved our 
poker game into the boy’s cloakroom. It was my 
bet and I was busy contemplating my strategy 
when a shadow fell over the assemblage. Mr. 
Ross had arrived, noiselessly, and we were dis 
covered, Some cards dropped from listless 
hands. Brazenly, Bud suggested it was my bet. I 
wasn’t that enthusiastic, the shadow of that 
heavy hand was upper most in my mind. Tenta 
tively, “I'll see you two and raise you three”. 
Ross picked up and examined one of the nuggets. 
“Just what are these”? We explained they were 
nuggets and we mined them out of the river hill. 
Incredulously he stated, “I'll be d———, now 
ve seen everything.”” He held out his hands for 
the cards. I’m quite sure now that he could have 
taught us a good deal about gambling. Certainly 
he joined in all other activities, and we speedily 
learned that he could dive deeper, swim farther 
and come out drier than any of us. We were a 
disappointed bunch of kids when the, then new 
and thriving, town of Nipawin hired him away 
from us to teach there and play hockey and 
baseball with their local squad. Happy to con- 
clude, that heavy hand never fell on any of us 

On occasion we east-bound pupils used the 
path down Queenston Heights and up the mine 
hill as a short cut. In retrospect, it was more 
advantageous from a point of communing with 
nature than as a time saver. Sister Peggy, ever a 
romantic, called it Fern-Oriole Path. Our own 
children used it also, they called it, The Smoking 
Fire Trail. No, I never delved into the reason! 

In 1949, the newly formed Saskatchewan 
Power Corporation, fulfilling an election prom- 
ised of 1944 to electrify rural Saskatchewan, ran a 
transmission line following closely the short cut. 
Saskatchewan was on the move, God bless 
‘Tommy Douglas and his progressive ideas! (Yes- 
terday, Feb. 25th, 1986, the world learned of his 
passing.) Of all the plaudits now circulating, I 
like best these spontaneous lines penned by our 
daughter in a letter hom 

I was saddened deeply atthe passing of Toromy Douglas. 
le appears to me that there never was atime when I was not 
aware that there was # Tommy Douglas in the world, He 


{eveloped social programs, and espoused the cause of social 
democracy, not because he himself wasin need, but because he 





saw the need of others around him, and took these shings to his 
hear, and worked to do for others what they could not do f 
themselves. Our world is saddened, but surly, even heaven 
could improve by his presence. | admired him so! 

In 1968, progress further invaded the area. 
The R.M. decided to replace an obsolete bridge 
over the Leather River. The senior Government 
of Saskatchewan, chief contributors to the cost, 
insisted (in their wisdom?) that rechanelling of 
the river basin was a requisite. As a result, the 
mine hill disappeared rapidly to the assult of the 
heavy machinery brought in for the purpose. 
Now in its place the river flows in a channel some 
40 feet below the peak of the cliff where we 
youngsters toiled so diligently, but fruitlessly. 

But courage! Another generation of children 
now visit the place; in winter snow toboggans 
roar up and down the steep hills of the diversion, 
skiers ride its gentler slopes and there is a tr 
bike path of sorts that the more adventuresome 
ids tackle. 

At times, now an ageing senior citizen, I shut 
down the tractor when completing the turn on the 
brink of the diversion hill. Somewhat stiff of 
limb I climb from the cab and proceed to an 
advantageous lookout. Below me the valley of 
the two rivers unfold. Directly north, now barely 
discernible, are the remains of a ‘‘secret ren- 
dezavous” three of my close friends and sworn 
blood brothers constructed. On my right is the 
shallows where we constructed fish traps; directly 
below is the rusting remains of a wire hoop 
fashioned ata later date by our own young son in 
his like endeavors to catch fish. My eyes dim as I 
recall my classmates by name. Of five of us who 
started school the same day, namely Carl 
Ameson, Sophia Eade, Laurene Lloyd, Lottie 
Cloke and myself, only I remain, The colorful 
William Grayam ‘Bud’ Richmond returned as 
teacher to the old Silver Stream School from 1937 
to 1939, He resigned Sept. 10th, 1939 to join the 
RCAF, serving till hostilities ended. He con 
tinued in the Air Force till he was retired in the 
late 1950°s with the rank of Squadron Leader. 
Shortly after, always a man of action and 
extremely capable, he was engaged by MeMiillian 
and Blodell Timber to pilot a converted Martin 
Mars Troop Carrier on water bombing missions 
on the west coast. While on such a mission, due 
to mechanical failure, he crashed and perished 
along with his three crew members near Parks 
ville, Vancouver Island, June 23, 1961. 

T see in fancy a string of pupils meandering 
the short cut home: I picture my classmates cling- 
ing like mountain climbers to the steep clay bank 
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digging like mad for imagined wealth. To the 
west the school and fair ground beyond are sud~ 
denly bathed in the many glories of a parkland 
sunset. I remount the tractor, a singer on the 
radio is promising, nostalgically, that “I'll Be 
Seeing You in Old Familiar Places” —. 

Talso attended Leacross School for two years. 
People now find it hard to believe, that Leacross, 
although a rural school, was a two roomer and 
taught up to and including Grade XII. It even 
had a Chemistry Lab of sorts. It was at Leacross 
that Bert Sims and I began our rather unique 
friendship, first as fellow students, he completing 
grade XII and I in grade IX. He was later prin 
cipal at Leacross when I began Grade XII. We 
served together as fellow employees of the Rural 
Municipality of Connaught in the years 1966-77, 
he as Secretary Treasurer and I as Deputy Reeve 
They were interesting and, I believe, useful years. 
I still value this friendship. 

In 1932 I attended Tisdale School under the 
principalship of Mr. L. T. Carmichael. He served 
Tisdale so long in this capacity that he taught the 
children of his first students. A noted educator he 
published several text books used in Saskatche- 
wan high schools. He retired to Regina where the 
Department of Education persuaded him to 
mark and evaluate papers for high school pupils 
taking their studies by correspondence course. A 
common practice in the depression years. It was 
not general knowledge that Mr. Carmichael was 
so employed. A Tisdale student protested the 
correction of the question four on her paper; or 
rather her mother did — vigorously! The exam- 
iner received this communication; ‘My mother 
Alma Smith (Jones) states, that back in 1929, L. 
T. Carmichael taught her that the answer to 
question four was correct as submitted, and 
Lloyd T. Carmichael ought to know, he wrote the 
text! The reply received was typical, “If L. T. 
Carmichael taught Alma in 1929 that this was the 
correct answer; then, of course, itis still the right 
answer; I have adjusted your marks accordingly. 
Sincerely, L. T. Carmichael”! (As with Darius, 
so with L.T. “The word of the King was law in 
those days”) 

It would be remiss in any history of the Pearse 
family, to make no mention of a group of men 
and women who contributed so much to our way 
of life and the development of the west in gen 
eral. They were commonly referred to as “hired 
men and hired girls’. To describe them thus, to 
‘me, demeans their true worth. For how could you 
adequately recompense anyone for loyalty, 

















devotion and industry, over and above the call of 
duty? My memories of these good peopte, almost 
without exception, are dear to me. When we were 
growing up they were all regarded as family. In 
later years my wife and I were, and remain, very 
appreciative of the cooperation, help and friend- 
ship from this same personnel. A sure way to irk 
me is to repeat the age old cliche, “You know 
how hard it is to get good help nowadays”? T 
remain convinced that itis much more difficult to 
acquire a good boss! 

‘One young lady comes to mind. She came, at 
about 15 years of age, to help Mother when sister 
Peggy obtained work asa telephone operator and 
moved to Tisdale. Perhaps it was because I 
missed my Sister companion so much that I grew 
to regard Violet as a younger sister. She was a 
good target for teasing and she was teased. From 
a different ethnic background, she could do 
many things well and differently. She was eager 
to please and full of ambition so of course she 
won my parents’ hearts completely. Espécially 
Father's, they spoiled one another deplorably. 
For some time after Violet left for other employ- 
ment, if displeased she, “packed her dry goods 
and came home” So did Dad’s own children, 
grandchildren, horses and dogs! 

In those years the bartering of cream, eggs, 
butter and other produce was deemed a necessity 
for existence. Accordingly, we had a number of 
fair milking Holsteins. I exhibited livestock at the 
local fairs and one heifer won so many prizes we 
had fond hopes of building a fine herd with her as 
nucleus. It was not to be. When she freshened, 
her teats were so short that no one could milk her. 
Mother insisted we keep trying, “Her teats would 
stretch, we'd see!” Finally in desperation, Dad 
informed Mother, “That was it, he was turning 
the calves on Dandy”’. Violet demurred, she 
would try, “Her hands were so much smaller”. 
So forth she went milk pail in hand. Dad and I 
met her on the path as she returned. Tersely she 
exclaimed, “Mr. Pearse I can’t milk that heifer, 
why I have bigger tits than she has”! I was 
amused and flabber-gasted, never having heard 
any female so candidly address my Father. That 
August gentleman laughed for an hour, but cau- 
tioned, “Don’t mention it to Maggie, she 
wouldn’t approve’. I didn’t mention it to ““Mag- 
gic” till many years after Dad had left us. She 
didn’t exactly disapprove; merely dismissed it as, 
A figment of your imagination, Sir, you do so 
love to embellish stories; Violet wouldn’t say 
such a thing to your Father!”” 




















So convincingly adamant was she that I was 
almost pursuaded that just possibly — ? I never 
forgot the episode and confess that I must have 
repeated it to our youngest son Doug. (God bless 
him, he listens so attentively to his Father’s oft 
told stories). He even remembered Violet's mar- 
ried name and when his business took him to her 
city, he phoned, although he had only met her by 
hear-say. Satisfied that he was Barbara’s and 
Gordon’s son, she invited, ““Come to dinner, it 
will be at 60 minutes after six, don’t be late! (A 
true foster daughter of my parents surely). Doug 
Teported a very “Fun evening”, in the course of 
which he submitted this feeler, “I suppose you 
did a fair amount of milking back on the farm, 
Violet?”” I was vindicated by her reply; “Dougie, 
Iam not going to tell you the story of the heifer 
with the short tits!”” 

Religion played an important part in our 
home and ina number of other district homes. In 
fact there was a time when certain heretics from 
Auto Road referred to our ball team as the “Holy 
Streamers’’. More impressionable natives 
claimed that the chalk dust, accumulated in the 
old school, took on a distinct odour of sulphur 
and brimstone when such noted evangalists as 
Gordon Ashdown, graduate of Moody Bible 
Institute and Lenard Maxwell of Three Hills, 
Alta, fame, loosed their fiery brand of Chris 
tianity to a trembling audience. 

Evangelists must have grasped for years that 
“Music soothes the troubled soul”, so their reti~ 
nue always included a number of singers and 
musicians. This contributed to billeting problems 
in the rural areas, Dad’s solution was simple and 
direct; as many as possible were packed in our 
home. Mother, an Anglican by birth, favored 
more conservative form of worship than did 
Father. An Anglican Church and Manse was 
located at Forester Corner some four miles to the 
south. Word had evidently reached the minister 
there that a rousing revival was in progress at 
Silver Stream, so that worthy walked up to attend 
the night service. No doubt he felt some concern 
for the welfare of his flock. Perhaps Dad was 
reluctant to see the minister walk home, more 
likely, he reasoned that some good old fashioned 
revivalism couldn’t do any Anglican anything 
but good! For whatever reason he brought yet 
another minister to our already crowded home 
and enquired, ‘Maggie where will I put Mr. 
Hales to sleep?” Maggie was in bed, but the 
query brought her up furious and stamping. (You 
could always tell by how her feet hit the floor how 











deep you had embedded yourself). She acidly 
enquired. ‘‘Ned, just how many more preachers 
are you going to fetch home for me to cook for”? 
Dad was broken hearted and Mother immedi- 
ately contrite. Mr. Hales fed and bedded down, 
‘and never aware that he contributed to one of the 
‘two flare ups I was ever to witness in my parents’ 
50 year plus love affair. 

Barbara Prothman (Pearse) was born at Sal— 
vador, Sask. Dec. ‘/sis, smack in the middle of a 
family of four boys and seven girls. Mrs. Proth- 
man, before she knew me well, once referred to 
it, ‘As a nice sized Catholic family”. My 
mother-in-law was a very dear lady, but no way 
am I going to vouch for the sincerity of that 
statement! Barb’s parents, Carl and Kathryn 
(Murphy) Prothman moved to Saskatchewan 
from Little Rock, Arkansas in 1914, Barbara 
received her education in the town of Salvador, 
situated in the Southwest part of this province, 
some three miles from their farm. She has in her 
possession a photograph of Salvador School 
taken in 1928, a large brick structure with some 
250 pupils pictured in the foreground. We visited 
Salvador in 1984, No trace of any school now 
exists and of the once thriving town only a very 
few homes are evident, many of these are vacant. 
It was a sad home-coming for Barbara. 

Francis Prothman, Barb's sister, taught for 
some years in north eastern Saskatchewan. It was 
while Francis was teaching at Vercheres that Barb 
first came to this area. She joined her sister for 
company and to complete her Grade XII. My life 
long friend, George McRae, was keeping com- 
pany with Francis and loud in his praises of her 
younger sister. I was interested, but reluctant to 
leave a successful musk-rat trapping enterprise. 
Besides George and I were living in a tent and I 
didn’t feel at my best in mud splattered overalls, 
rubber boots and dirty old torn shirt. George was 
adamant, “This wouldn’t make a partical of 
difference to the Prothman Sisters!"” Anyone 
familiar with the meticulous grooming of my 
now wife Barbara, knows what erroneous rot 
that statement was. So we started out for Ver- 
cheres on foot, a distance of 1 miles, through a 
sea of mud, water and in places snow. It was 
April 4, 1934. The best I could contribute to the 
improvement of my appearance was the purchase 
of a new 98¢ shirt at McCallum’s Store as we 
passed through New Osgoode. I disgarded my 
tattered one in the swamp east of the Dahl cor~ 
ner. 

‘Always frightened and shy around girls 1 
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reluctantly followed George to the door of the 
little teacherage that still stands in the Vercheres 
schoolyard. Barbara opened the door to our 
knock. I remember best her dimples, her neat 
appearance and, very properly coiffured hair. I 
see no evidence of the dimples now, but although 
the hair is no longer auburn, her concerns for its 
upkeep will be with me always — even unto the 
end! (You were 17 and I 18 years of age! It has 
been a “Too short yesterday, Barbara — my 
Barbara!) 

Although seriously attracted we were not 
married till five years later. Three of those years 
Barb spent in Seattle, Washington, living in an 
apartment with her Aunt Marie Woodruff, on 
Queen Anne’s Hill. She speedily became 
accustomed, and appreciative to the benefits of 
modern conveniences, such as automatic wash~ 
ers, driers, toasters, electric stoves and a host of 
other benefits of city living. 

She returned to the farm at Salvador in July 
of 1939 and that fall came to visit her sister, now 
Mrs. Francis La Belle, at Chagoness. She and 
Gene owned a store at that point. (I am sure that 
had someone predicted The RM of Connaught 
457 would later pay $40,000 for a gravel pit in 
their backyard, that good couple would have 
laughed them to scorn). That was a hectic fall; a 
large and late harvest and preparation for a 
winter in a lumber mill left little ime for romanc- 
1g. Overall hung the pall of gathering war 
clouds, that was to change forever our 
accustomed way of life. Our wedding plans were 
certainly not what I would now insist on. (I often 
wonder what ever became of an Albert Carrier I 
persuaded off the street to come into Father 
Chauvin’s office to stand up for me. I never saw 
him before or after. However he was more than 
happy with the $2 I tendered for the favour. (You 
could hire a man to drive a bundle team for a day 
for that amount!) 

Within two weeks of our marriage, we settled 
into a rough lumber cabin in the lumber woods 
beside the Old Mistatim Trail. Poor Barbara; 
from the luxuries of Seattle to bush camp, to 
wood stove, to cooking and laundering on a 
scrub board for a crew of six in five short 
months! The sight of a heavy suit of men’s wool 
underwear will send her into a tirade to this day! 
She was a bit sceptical of the straw mattress also. 
Thad to reassure her often that it did not harbour 
mice. She had not yet ascertained that I was an 
accomplished white liar. I don’t want to talk 
about it anymore. What a brick she was! 




















To add further stress to that period of adjust 
ment, before spring, Barb suddenly developed a 
taste for strange, and not easily obtained, food 
stuff. Completely at aloss, I secretly confided my 
fears for her sanity to my father. He speedily and 
correctly diagnosed the cause, outcome and as 
far as possible the remedy. I was dispatched to 
Arborfield for ice cream and dill pickle and urged 
to convey to Barbara, that it was my pleasure to 
indulge her fantasies. That man was elated over 
the prospect of having a youngster underfoot 
again! In retrospect, I am convinced that Dad 
recognized before any of us that his daughter-in- 
Jaw was a smart lady, 

He was almost as jubilant over our daughter 
Peggy's arrival only 15 months after Terry's 
debut. He was the only one that was! I love to 
dwell on those few years Dad was around our 
first two youngsters. Terry, ‘mobile at seven 
months, followed him everywhere. He would 
brave Mother’s cranky roosters to join his grand~ 
father. Those bloody roosters! They had an 
uncanny sense of timing and would intercept 
Terry at every opportunity and fly at him spurs 
extended. One made the inevitable mistake of 
repeating this clever little trick just as Dad 
stepped through the gate. He picked that rooster 
‘out of the air as neatly as his great-grandson can 
field a grounder down the third base line. That 
rooster lay decapitated before he realized the 
error of his ways! The fowl was delivered, still 
kicking, to the kitchen with orders he, ‘be 
cooked ‘up for dinner”. Mother remonstrated, 
“Ned, that was my very best pedigreed rooster!” 
Only Dad would have dared, “Come, Maggie we 
can’t have him frightening Barbara’s young ones 
you know.”” 

We operated a lumber planer on the farm in 
those years. The gears driving the transmission 
had stripped. Repairs were almost impossible to 
obtain during the war years, so I had the gears 
built up and had carefully reshaped them with 
emery and file, Never having a bent for mechan- 
ics I experienced great difficulty in re-assembling 
the clusters. I proceeded on a trial and error basis 
and Dad, a load of lumber on the wagon waiting, 
proceeded to become more impatient by the 
moment. Terry as usual, fitted a wrench, sup- 
plied by his grandfather for his convenience, to 
every nut on the machine (There never was a time 
that boy didn’t know what a wrench was for or 
what way a nut would come off. It was beyond 
comprehension, too, how many his baby fingers 
would loosen.) Exasperated I finally exclaimed, 




















“Terry I wish you would give that wrench back to 
your Grandfather. If I ever do get this thing back 
together, the last thing I want to do is to retighten 
every nut on the machine.” Years later as I 
watched Terry’s clever fingers solve naughty 
mechanical problems, I recall Dad’s prophetic 
comment. ‘Leave him alone sonny, I believe he 
is going to be a machinist, and God knows you 
and I could use one as neither of us could fix a 
plug for a dog’s a—""! 

Barb had the only radio on the farm. That 
was the one luxury she wasn’t going to be denied! 
Dad would walk over to our house most evenings 
to listen to Lorne Green broadcast the War News. 
Always grim in the dark years of 1940, 1941 and 
1942, (Little wonder that his resonant utterances 
were labelled ““The Voice of Doom”). First Dad 
would pick Peggy, awake or asleep, out of her 
crib and cuddled her as he listened. He was 
especially pleased that we had named her ‘*Mar- 
garet’”, the name of his wife and also his mother. 

Feb. 17, 1943, is stamped indelibly on my 
mind. I was sharpening the mill saw shortly after 
dinner. Dad was standing talking beside me, 
Terry’s hand in his. Suddenly he said, “Gordon, 
I surely do love your kiddies”. Then he trotted 
off to his duties in the woods. Within an hour he 
was destroyed by a falling tree. He was laid to rest 
on Peggy's first birthday, among his pioneer 
friends in the Silver Stream Cemetery. He awaits, 
neath the shade of the trees he helped to plant, 
for the dawning of a better day, that he lived 
serene in the belief was surely coming. The birth 
and first fumbles at nursing of each little new 
thing, from the lowest to highest of the animal 
kingdom, fascinated and enthralled him. The 
amazement of ital left him with renewed faith in 
a divine power. 

Peggy, our only daughter, won my heart 
before we arrived home from the hospital. I 
declare she was already forming a personality, if 
not exemplary, certainly interesting and indi- 
vidualistic. Living in the same yard, she spent a 
lot of time with her grandmother. That austere 
lady was quick to rise to her defence. Also Pegey 
would, when offended, flee eastward to Bob and 
Katie Jacksons; there also she was sure of solace. 
Barb and I didn’t object, we deemed her wise and 
fortunate in her choice of friends. 

In her carly years Peggy Anne loved wild 
flowers; but abhored Sunday drives. So it was 
that she would entreat us to stop while she 
admired and gathered flowers en route. While 
prepared to indulge her fancy to some extent, it 








was time consuming. Besides her reactions were 
generally amusing, so I drove off and left with 
her face buried in a wild rose bush. What I viewed 
in the rear view mirror was one irrate small gir] 
stamping indignantly, then throwing her flowers 
in all directions, she turned and went running as 
fast as she could in the opposite direction. I took 
off in pursuit, finally captured her and carried 
her back to the car struggling and kicking. 

Depositing her in the back seat, we drove on. She 
promptly climbed on her Grandmother's knee. 

‘That good lady consoled her granddaughter and 
rebuked her son thus, “Poor little dear you were 
only taking time to smell the flowers”. 

‘We had many family and neighborhood gath- 
rings. For these Barbara insisted in dressing 
Peggy up in the manner which, in her girlhood, 
she would have liked to be accustomed. No way 
could Pegey Anne be sterotyped as a Shirley 
Temple. No way could she be stereotyped! Used 
to playing with Terry, her constant companion, 
she was prone to join the boys in their games. Her 
girlish clothes were soon a shambles and her 
white slippers suffered accordingly. We would 
arrive home in dismay. 

Of course in any such district there is always a 
child that is the epitome of the propriety, and 
suffers the wrath of all lesser children 
accordlingly. Silver Stream was no exception. 
One neat little girl Peggy’s age could have fallen 
into a rain barrel of stagnant water and emerge 
looking and acting like a rose. Although I have 
always considered comparisons odious, the cir- 
cumstances were extenuating. My contention is 
that the comparision was at least well camou- 
flaged. “Did you notice how neat and pretty L — 
looked after playing in her cute little white dress 
all day?” Peggy's reaction was instantaneous, 
“Well pin a little rose on her lily white a — | 
Dad’! Tturned my back on feigned interest in the 
sunset. Not so Barbara, she insisted, ““Pegey be 
punished on retirement”. This gave me time to 
reflect on the Mc — boys who drew the attention 
of my sisters to all of my boisterous ways on visits 
to their home in my own youth. 

So I marched resolutely into Peggy’s room fly 
swatter in hand, and locked the door. She 
appeared woe-be-gone, but defiant. She bright 
ened at my instructions to “Cry like h — when I 
strike the pillow””. Her howls of protest brought 
Barbara pounding on the door and imploring me 
not ‘“to be too severe”! Peg could keep a conti- 
dence well also!”” 

It was some years later that I did puni 
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Pegay. She deserved it; she played truant. Sob- 
bing her heart out she informed me, “I wasn’t 
punished for playing truant but because you 
didn’t like the boy I played truant with!” How 
right she was. I didn’t like boyfriends period! 
(Roddy was really a good sort of kid.) Peggy, 
darling, what would I ever do without you? 

Our second boy, George, was born in Sep- 
tember of 1947. Barbara and I drove to the St. 
Therese hospital in the very early morning of a 
lovely fall day. We were happy that this time 
around we owned our own car and did not have 
to borrow one for such an important trip. At 
birth, George had digestive problems and failed 
from seven to four pounds before a formula was 
found that he could tolerate. I am positive that 
only Barb’s dedication and loving care kept him 
alive for those first two years. 

Our children were all fond of pets. Peggy had 
her cats and the boys a succession of dogs. So, 
when a litter of puppies arrived at the adjoining 
Marshall Farm, George would go over at every 
excuse to watch them at play. One day, while at 
work I was distracted several times by a noise I 
could not quite decipher. George acted strangely 
uninterested. Following the sound I discovered a 
lovely collie puppy hidden away in a water tank. 
Upset, [ reported my suspicions to Anne Mar— 
shall. She staunchly denied any culpability on 
George’s part. She had watched; “The puppy 
had insisted on following him home, George was 
welcome to keep it.”” (Anne, through the years 
has gained considerable experience with 
unwanted pups). In the eyes of her neighbours 
Anne deserves her popularity with children and 
the fine reputation she enjoys in the district. That 
pup developed into an excellent dog and we 
remain indebted to the Marshalls for suggesting 
George keep it. 

George, as a little fellow, liked to be where the 
action was and would invariably appear with the 
milk pails, and be urging all family members to 
get with it before we had time to finish a meal 
Too, he would hide in the darndest places, in 
order to get out to a field undiscovered, hoping 
he would be allowed to stay. I once discovered 
him in the back of a truck, after dark, tucked 
neatly in a six gallon pail. Exasperated I spanked 
his bum and his dog immediately bit me. I put up 
with a lot of indignities from the kids pets! From 
the kids too when you think about it! 

Thave always feared the super-natural. I feel 
especially vulnerable working in abandoned farm 
yards in the dark of night. No doubt my memo- 



































rable reflections of the people who toiled so hard 
to achieve their goals, only to have them dashed, 
has some bearing, 

Does it not seem possible that their spirits 
could pause to review their old homes and resent 
some chap using a shovel only to lean on while 
modern machines reap, for him, the benefits 
from their hard earned acres? Then, consider 
too, those poltergeists, noisy, mean spirits that 
frighten a fellow for the sheer h — of it! Those 
farm yards invariably have plantations of tall 
spruce trees that cast ominous shadows. Anyone 
with a spark of imagination could fancy almost 
anything emerging from their dark depths. 

Picture me — seated in a car — in such a yard 
— near the witching hour of night — alone with 
such thoughts — tending a grain dryer! Certainly 
every light available was turned on, the better to 
keep a wary eye on the gaping doors and windows 
of that decaying old home. 

Suddenly, I felt the car lurch slightly! This 
couldn’t be happening! I waited tensely for some 
five minutes — my hammering heart was begin- 
ning to stabilize — the next lurch was even more 
convincing — followed soon after by a third, and 
total realization that, “That which I had greatly 
feared was upon me!”” 

Iwas faced with a decision. Would I drive off 
and leave the enigma “To darkness and to night”? 
or seek a solution? Suspicion that the Marshall 
twins might just be responsible influenced me to 
choose the latter. For surely, if such was the case, 
and I fled, Billie's oft d — description of the 
event would keep me fleeing for the rest of my 
natural life! I stepped cautiously from the car 
expecting the worst. I circled it without mishap, 
then reached apprehensively under the car. The 
leg my hand encompassed didn’t feel cold or 
clammy but very much alive. It was some com- 
fort that I could feel it! Exerting what strength I 
had left, I drew the spectre forth. It was son 
George, then about 12 years old. I was surprised 
at his courage in walking that distance alone, for 
it isa fact that he isn’t all that brave in that same 
yard to this day. Iam surprised, too, that he was 
able to escape my vigilence in obtaining that 
vantage point. A lot of indignities indeed! Our 
three oldest children were raised in our first 
home, situated in my parent’s yard. No trace of it 
now remains except the nostalgic memories, in 
the form of little wheels, doll heads and sundry 
other rusted toys, that the implements unearth as 
I farm over the deserted spot. 

Our youngest son, Dougie, was born in our 



























new home in 1954. (The summer after the winter 
of the big snow, he was the only good thing to 
emerge in that disasterous, wet, sad year.) By this 
time it wasn’t such a struggle to buy ostoco, 
orange juice and other infantile requirements. I 
am not suggesting that had any bearing on his 
temperment, but Dougie was a happy child. It 
wasn’t long before he could pull himself up, and 
peer through the crib bars at his parents. His 
happy smiling face and pleased “‘hi”” for some 
good years ushered in each new morning. All this 
despite the wettest soggiest diapers! (Believe me 
they would have been a sure cure for the romantic 
groping of those cherubic infants employed so 
frequently on T.V. this winter to assess the con- 
dition of one anothers pampers.) 


Doug was born a Nimrod. Long before he 
started school he stalked ducks near and far, with 
a wooden spear to which someone had affixed a 
nail. He cast that spear at every duck that flew, 
sat or swam; understandably that spear was never 
bloodied. My hunting dog stalked everywhere 
with him and for want of more exciting game 
always retrieved the spear. Certainly that dog was 
more patient of Doug’s marksmanship than he 
ever was of mine! 





Doug graduated to an air gun, an award for 
the only time he placed ahead of his school mate, 
Gloria Arneson. Barbara left the three boys and I 
to the care of the housekeeper one summer, while 
she made an extended visit to Seattle and Van- 
couver. Our housekeeper was a very personable 
lady who speedily formed likes and dislikes. She 
tolerated me, loved Terry, was reasonably fond 
of George and hated Dougie, still a little fellow. 
(He swears he did not shoot her in the seat with 
his air rifle). He spent a lot of time riding with me 
on the tractor and praying for his Mom to come 
home. One day when he was especially pensive, I 
had to stop every time a blackbird lit within range 
of his air gun. This proved to be too time con 
suming so I suggested he walk home. He en- 
quired, “What will I do with my blackbirds?” 
The devil surely prompted me, “Take them home 
and ask Mrs. B — to make a blackbird pie for 
dinner.” Off he trudged, air rifle in one hand and 
four blackbirds in the other. I arrived home at 
noon to meet an irrate Mrs. B — ‘She was a good 
plain cook, but if I thought for one minute she 
was going to whip up a blackbird pie for that 
spoiled son of mine I had better start looking for 
a new gal”. [had never been required to explain 
such a situation before. Surely it was the devil’s 








fault that time; but if it ever happens again it will 
be mine! 

Some two years later, Mrs. B — again filled in 
while Barb and I went west. This time her hus 
band was with her. Terry made a practice of 
complimenting her cooking, he was loud in his 
praises of a particular cake. Doug, being an 
individualist, seldom benefited from an example. 
He never did if his older brother set it! He, in 
turn, tasted the cake, grabbed a pitcher of water 
simultaneously, and gasped, “Dry, dry, water, 
water!” The dirt never did clear from the over- 
head fan.”” 

This time when we returned home the good 
lady had some advice for us. She strongly urged 
we should encourage Doug to get into politics, 
“That surely was the only vocation he could hope 
to succeed in.” She didn’t care for politicians 
cither! I don’t think that had any bearing, but 
Doug and a number of his High School buddies 
took to the hustings to help elect the indomitable 
Jack Messer. Doug took the job seriously; he 
even had the temerity to offer some advice to his 
aunt, Dora (Yelland) Pearse. She speedily 
referred to him as a ‘*Young Whipper-Snap- 
per”, and stated she, “knew how to vote before 
he was born”. He should have conferred with 
someone, anyone in Nipawin, Tisdale, Kelsey 
and points beyond could have told him that ail 
Yellands were born with the inherent knowledge 
of how to vote!! 

Dougie, in his senior year at T.U.C.S., was 
president of the student council. In this he did us 
proud. His mother still has high hopes of spirit 
ing his photo from those hallowed halls and 
substituting one taken after he was able to afford 
his first haircut. Nor was Barbara that happy 
with the photographers and cartoonists engaged 
by the “Sheaf”, media organ of the University of 
‘Saskatchewan, when Doug was Vice President of 
the Students Union there. 

‘She was happier when, unexpectedly, his pic 
ture was reprinted in the home town paper from 
the Vancouver Sun. They were quite complimen- 
tary of his work with “New Canadians” when he 
was engaged with Frontier College and B.C. 
Railways on the West Coast. The fact that a hard 
hat this time concealed his long hair, may or may 
not have had some bearing. 

Working side by side and encouraging Doug 
in every way for some 12 years, has been a very 
lovely girl, Elaine Prefontaine. Elaine is pres- 
ently engaged by Saskatchewan Power in prop- 
erty easements and settlements. She commutes 











from Moose Jaw to Regina and other points 
served by S.P.C. Doug travels much also as 
Manager of Flagstone Training & Consulting. A 
firm owned and founded by himself and two 
partners. Elaine and Doug are a very busy pair of 
young people. Family concensus is, they will 
finally find time to marry. Elaine is a favourite of 
Doug's family and friends. 

In 1969 Barbara began clerking in Pearson’s 
store at Tisdale, commuting back and forth to the 
farm, She shared a car pool with her neighbours, 
the Marshalls, Marge Randall and Phyllis Lloyd. 
She was to continue clerking more or less steadily 
till the summer of 1985. The independence Barb 
gained from employment proved beneficial to my 
culinery education and my appreciation for my 
wife. Too, after some two years I received a 
birthday gift, a lovely semi-automatic Ithica shot 
gun, with this terse note, “Thank you for not b 
— because I chose to work”. I have had many 
hours of enjoyment from that fowling piece — at 
least, 

In 1976, encouraged by her good friend Irene 
Luke, Barbara took some classes in oil painting 
and made rapid progress. She has found it an 
interesting and rewarding hobby. Barb works 
closely with a very active Tisdale Art Club. I, too, 
often find myself involved, not in art as such, but 
in the menial tasks associated. Their art shows 
and sales take a lot of preparation. I claim to be 
“Fond of helping aspiring genius up the dizzy 
heights”. Seriously I am proud of the achieve- 
ments of my wife and of the entire art group. 

In 1977 we built a new home in Tisdale. Now, 
in company with many other people, we proudly 
proclaim it “Our town”. I then did the commut- 
ing back and forth to the farm. Terry was quite 
insistent that I acquire a four wheel drive truck 
for the purpose and equip it with a V.H.F. “He 
would feel so much more assured of my safety in 
icy or muddy driving conditions.” When so 
equipped I proudly proceeded to Miller’s Sales to 
take possession. One of the mechanics was curi 
ous. ‘Just how come an old fellow like you 
would buy a four wheel drive truck?” Very 
seriously I replied, ““Because my son thought it 
would be much safer for me to drive on icy 
roads.”” Obviously shocked by my innocence, he 
queried, “You didn't buy that crock of crap from 
Terry surely?” In truth Thadn’t. After more than 
40 years of closer that usual association with my 
oldest boy I don’t suppose even too many of our 
secret thoughts are inviolate one from the other. 
Terry, an avid member of the Game & Fish Boys, 











stopped hunting not too long after my invest 
ment, not however before he managed to get, 
even that vehicle, hopelessly stuck. In the matter 
of the V.HLF. he was sincere in his desire to have 
instant communication with his aging father. 
Many times it has proven beneficial. 

‘A short time after acquiring that vehicle I was 
adding a bit of spit and polish on our driveway. 
Two teenage boys stopped on their way to school. 
One enquired, ‘Say Mister, is that a four wheel 
drive truck?”” I assured him it was. He then said 
“I told my Dad it was but he said it wasn’t”. I 
conjectured, ‘What your Dad really said was an 
old begger like that wouldn’t buy a four wheel 
drive truck.” Embarrassed the boy confirmed. 
“Thats exactly what he did say Mister’’. No I did 
not cultivate that Father's acquaintance. 

Terry married Marilynn Crawford of Tisdale 
on Oct. 28th, 1966. Together they have estab- 
lished a very fine farm in the home district, SW 
11-47-14, They have two children, Gordon Ter~ 
rance and Penelope Grace. Both are attending 
high school at Tisdale. They are involved in many 
school activities. 

Marilynn is a registered nurse. She has put her 
training, received in the City Hospital at Saska- 
toon, to good use. Prior to her marriage she 
nursed in Hamilton, Ont., Tisdale and Nipawin. 
Too, she has nursed quite steadily since her mar- 
riage in hospitals at Tisdale, Arborfield and 
Zenon Park. She and Gordie are more and more 
assuming the farm duties that once fell to me. 
Marilynn has a bent for mathematics and 
‘mechanics — I am happy to enlist her aid in both 
fields. Too, she has uncomplainingly made a 
home for my old dog enabling me to have the 
enjoyment of owning a pet. (Even Mayor Taylor 
the Good has trouble keeping a dog in the town 
of Tisdale.) I love her for that and any number of 
other reasons. Terry, following his graduation 
from High School, attended §.T.I. at Moose 
Jaw. He has his Journeyman’s Papers in 
Mechanics and other qualifications. In winter 
seasons, for many years, he worked in this field 
for Saskatchewan Highways, Phillips Construc~ 
tion, Snider Brothers and Ferres of Zenon Park. 
Tn his own farm shop he later worked for Cock- 
shutt Farm Equipment and district farmers. 
Prior to his marriage he worked with the Safety 
Engineering Department for International Nickle 
at Thompson, Man. He was ‘bidding fair to 
rise” in this company. I sometimes wonder if he 
regrets his choice to return to the farm. The fact 
that he did, afforded me many harmonious years 



































‘on “‘a family farm’. We each owned our own 
land but pooled the machinery. In 1983 Terry 
bought my share out and rented all of Barb’s and 
my land. 

Peggy spent little time on the farm after her 
graduation from T.U.C.S. Her first job away 
from home was for the Saskatchewan Creameries 
at Tisdale. Later she worked as a medical ste~ 
nographer in the St. Therese Hospital, also of 
that town. She graduated from the Royal 
Columbian Hospital, New Westminster, as a 
Registered Medical Record Librarian in 1961. 
Immediately following she set up the Records 
Department in the Red Deer Municipal Hospital 
and guided it through to accreditation. 

While so employed, she met Louis Paul (Bud) 
Sarich, originally from Davidson, Sask. Bud was 
then managing the Co-op Mall also in Red Deer. 
They were married Oct. 21, 1963. Peggy con- 
tinued working in the field of health care till Bud 
was transferred to Morden, Man. as manager of 
a large Co-op Enterprise there. In this beautiful 
town in the Red River Valley, Peggy sought 
employment with Friesen Printers. She speedily 
rose to the position of Managing Editor of the 
weekly Morden Times. She is believed to be the 
first female to hold such a position in Manitoba. 
In the spring of 1967, Barbara and I were invited 
to that province’s Weekly News Paper's Conven- 
tion in Winnipeg, where we proudly observed our 
daughter presented with “The Rowe Memorial 
Trophy” for original writing. 

In 1968 Bud transferred to the Expansion 
Planning Department of Federated Co-op in 
Saskatoon. This department serves the entire 
area of Western Canada. He is still employed by 
Federated. 

In Saskatoon, Peggy became involved with 
Continuing Medical Education, and for some 
years edited their official publication, among 
other duties. 

“Medical Practice in Saskatchewan” a pub- 
lication by the College of Medicine was published 
by, then Dean of Medicine, Dr. R. G. Murray. It 
was compiled from interviews conducted by 
medical students, Mark Fowler, Ross McLean 
and Peter Monteyne. Peggy was chosen to com- 
pile and edit this 600 odd page book by Dean 
Murray. 

Pegay is presently employed as Assistant to 
the President of the Saskatchewan Research 
Council. She was, until the provincial election of 
1982, a member of a joint board of directors of 
the three Saskatoon Hospitals. She fell victim to 














the naive and short sighted practice of all Sas- 
katchewan political parties to discharge all such 
appointies, regardless of their capabilities, the 
better to facilitate their own particular brand of 
largesse and patronage. 

Barb, convinced that I have become some- 
what carried away by this resume, insists that I let 
Peggy speak for herself. The following jottings 
are her contribution to our family history, which 
incidently she had every opportunity to write 
herself. (Barb, rather cynically, has just 
informed me that it “Wouldn’t take her all 
winter either.””) So now I quote Peggy: 

“T tried my hand at jotting down a few notes 
for you on the family history, as it relates to the 
latest generation. Unfortunately, I can’t improve 
on my heading for Terry’s ““The boy with the 
Silver Spoon’”. For Dougie, I came up with the 
heading: “From Hippie to Yuppie to Conser- 
vative to Cynic in one short decade — subhead — 
Being in business for yourself”. For me I started 
‘with my most significant achievement. 

Peggy grew up (chronologically only) and 
married and lived happily ever after (although 
people around her weren’t always happy, 
especially when they displeased her). She had five 
children in six years and then learned the cause of 
this multiplicity. Since then she has played a lot 
of tournament bridge. Her husband finds that he 
gets more enjoyment out of fishing every year. 
Peggy remembers her old schoolmates fondly, 
but finds it hard to understand why she isn’t 
invited to district functions such as weddings etc. 

Thats as far as I got with the family history. I 
hope its some use to you”. Seriously though, this 
would seem an excellent opportunity to pay a 
tribute to a “Special Teacher’ (We all have at 
least one). Mrs. Julie Lloyd did more for a few of 
us, that at the time, we could not hope to realize. 
She taught phonics to a selected group, running 
off copies at night, and taking us through the 
exercise — a practice adopted throughout the 
educational system a decade later. Mrs. Lloyd 
was an excellent teacher and for that she should 
be remembered. I know this; many times, I have 
‘cause to be grateful to her.”” 

Bud and Peggy truly had five children in six 
years. Her extra activities were possible, at least 
partly, because of Bud’s devotion to his family 
and his complete willingness to assume a gener- 
ous share of household responsibilities. He once 
confided to me that, ‘‘Although he had as much 
respect as the next fellow for a lady solely dedi 
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cated to family and domestic duties, there was no 
way he would wish to deny Marg her career 
interests to which her creative abilities are so well 
suited.” Fingers crossed he added, “Besides, 
Marg would be a bit hard to live with on a steady 
diet of housework.” Too their children are well 
adjusted and masters at looking after themselves. 
True, their Mom can accomplish a lot in a short 
tim 












Barbara Aron Sarich was born Aug. 8/1964, 
(Just under the wire.) She is presently engaged as 
a Sales person with Western Business Machines 
out of Saskatoon. Stephen Paul was born July 7, 
1966. Steve is assistant manager of “*Le Chateau”* 
a clothier catering to the “‘Fancies of the modern 
young man”. Ted Pearse Sarich was born Dec. 
9/1967. He is just completing his first year of 
University. Psychology? Quite possibly — He 
has been psychoanalyzing his grandparents for 
years already. Katrina Francis, born March 6/69. 
I am expecting something surprising from 
Treena. Bronwyn born Aug. 24/1970. Brony is a 
sweet girl. Her siblings cannot understand her 
willingness to give up her position on her ball 
team so her friends can share a turn. Both Treena 
and Bronwyn are still attending Holy Cross High 
School. 

George, when not working at home, worked 
for B.C. Railways, out of Prince George and for 
a mining company at Elksford, Alta., also for 
various trucking firms. He was at one time very 
interested in The Salvation Army and worked 
very hard at upgrading his education for two 
winters. While in Prince George he had a lot to do 
with the operation of an Army Hostel in that city. 

George married Dorothy Jones in February, 
1971. They have one daughter Belinda, born June 
25/1975. They were divorced in 1981, and both are 
now remarried, Dorothy to Elmer Lennox, they 
along with Belinda have recently moved to Mis- 
tatim. George married Brenda Halpape in 1984. 
They are both engaged in janitorial work in 
Saskatoon. George owns his own home in that 
city and Terry rents his land in Silver Stream, 
Brenda is a gentle person and I do not believe 
George ever willingly hurt anybody or anything. 
‘Their son, Tylor, was born May 1, 1986. 

‘This April 4/86, finds me anxious to again 
work for Terry on the farm, I enjoy it so. Passing 
over those long held acres triggers some memory, 
most of them pleasant. Who was it first sai 
“The young have their dreams and the old their 
memories?” 














TERRY AND MARILYNN PEARSE 

1, Marilynn, was born at home in the Plunkett 
area on Jan, 12, 1944. My parents, Grace and 
Delbert Crawford, saw greener pastures and 
moved north to the Berlin District, east of Syl- 
vania, when I was less than a year old. 





LLto R: Terry, Marilynn, Penny and Gord Pearse, 1964 


Looking back now, I think we must have lived 
rather poorly, farming a quarter section and Dad 
working in the bush winters, but I never felt in 
need of anything. Our biggest hardship was get- 
ting to school, four miles away, in all weather. 
‘Our parents must have worried over sending two 
small kids off to school in the dead of winter. We 
travelled those miles by buggy in fair weather, 
horseback on muddy days and by caboose in the 
winter. 

One of the darkest times in my memory was 
when Dad’s health moved us to town, Selling the 
horses seemed the last link to the farm. Mom had 
obtained a job as manager of Sears in Tisdale and 
when Dad passed away in 1957 she became bread~ 
winner for her family aged 14, 13 and 7 years. 

I remember shocking a school friend while 
dreaming of the future by saying that I'd like to 
‘marry a farmer and live on a farm. She couldn't 
think of anything worse. Little did she know! 

After receiving my R.N. diploma in 1965, I 
worked in Nipawin. While working there, I 
renewed a friendship with a tall, dark guy from 
school days. 

Terry, son of Gordon and Barbara Pearse, 
was born Oct. 4, 1940. He has lived in Silver 
Stream since birth except for a few brief periods 
fof time when he was away to work or study. 
Terry and I were married on Oct. 29, 1966. We 
lived in Tisdale until April, 1969 when we bought 
§ i1-47-l4-W2 from Gerald Reid. A fire had 











destroyed all the buildings except the house and 
‘garage. The house had been vacant for some time 
so we painted, papered and moved in. Terry was 
working as a mechanic in Tisdale in winters. I 
nursed in Tisdale until our family arrived. 

Our son, Gordon Terrance, was born Nov. 4, 
1968. He has always been interested in all sports: 
hockey, football, skiing and basketball being his 
favorites. He is presently attending University of 
Saskatchewan studying agriculture. He may 
eventually farm, 

Penelope Grace was born on Sept. 29, 1970. 
She has a sunny nature and loves all animals. She 
was involved in 4-H Lighthorse for a few years. 
She keeps involved in school activities, sports and 
drama and her many friends. 

My activities include Beta Sigma Phi, Lad- 
dies’ Club and the Connaught Agricultural Soci- 
ety. Terry is active in the Connaught Ag. Society, 
Tisdale Wildlife Branch and Pasquia Ski Assoc. 

Terry, like others who attended Silver Stream 
‘School, remembers country schools fondly. Slid- 
ing down the riverbank in his early years may 
have sparked his interest in skiing. As soon as the 
kids were old enough to ski, we began our yearly 
trek to the mountains. After three years of 
shakey knees, I began to enjoy the sport too. 

We enjoy going to the lake in the summer; 
camping, boating and snorkling. 

We seem to be on the go constantly, but we do 
enjoy rural life in this community 








GEORGE PEARSON 

‘We travelled on a train that had slats for seats 
and a so called pot bellied stove at the end of the 
coach to heat and boil water. We arrived at Port 
William about Il pm ina blinding snowstorm, As 
usual, we were out of bread. It was my turn to get 
several loaves and I was afraid the train would 
Teave without me but we had a two hour wait. A 
freight train with a passenger coach came along 
called the Muskeg Limited. It was the winter of 
1906 and 1907 and one of the hardest for many 
years. 

‘A Tisdale man by the name of Jiles Bllener 
Hassett was the Provincial Land Agent to show 
intending homesteaders what lands were avail- 
able, so on May 5, 1907, sight unseen, I went to 
Melfort and in the Land Office filed on the SE 
4-48-15-W2. 

My first experience in the wilds only showed 
‘me too well how ignorant I was about this new 
country. There were only the survey lines cut in 








Pearson family: Joy, George and Lucy (seated) 


the bush by the land surveyors, no roads, no 
trails, nothing but bush. Being fearful of losing 
myself when I came to one of the many sloughs, I 
tried to stay on the survey lines only going around 
the water till T reached the line again, of course 
wet to the waist. Just one half a mile from where I 
had to turn I saw some smoke, it must be some~ 
one ahead. Sure enough a young man appeared 
by the name of Leonard Burbridge. He and his 
brother had a homestead one mile west of mine. 

T went to work for Mr. Markle, the harness 
maker, as he needed someone to clear some land, 
as he had taken a homestead. Well I agreed to 
work for $1 day and my board. I was broke, 
even after two months of real hard work so I went 
to Tisdale for July, Ist sports day. I worked at 
several jobs in Tisdale even spending a term in 
1910 as a village councillor. 

‘The most important year of my life was 1908. 
Lucy was coming here from England shortly. 1 
had learned a lot about Canadian ways of build 
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ing houses. I arranged for Mr. Peter Campbell, 
who carried the mail north, to take out two loads 
of lumber, doors, windows, roofing and the 
stove and leave it on the site I had cleared. I went 
out to Dick’s and he secured a load of local 
lumber and we went out to the farm. A new 
bridge and trail had been made and we arrived at 
the clearing alright. A few hours work with the 
shovel and the sills were laid, the floor joists in 
place by evening and thoughts turned to some- 
thing to eat. The stove was lit and soon I had a 
good supper, a few boards and a couple of 
blankets and I was dead to the world. Things 
went along good. 

Mr. Campbell took my mail to Ridgedale as I 
was worried how I would get it. However, several 
new homesteaders had settled in and they were 
only too glad to bring the mail for someone 
situated without transportation like I was. 

Thad two chairs, a stove, a table and several 
boxes, which on end made a cupboard of sorts, 
but no bed so I made a bedstead. I cleared around 
the house and started to dig a well. A kindly 

ighbor dropped in with the mail; well, this was 
it. The Empress of Britain sails from Liverpool 
Sune 22 and Lucy would be in Winnipeg July 6. 1 
had to sit down before I fell down. The die was 
cast, Lucy was coming to Canada, but more than 
that, she was coming to share my life and for- 
tune. I was to get married, but how? All Thad was 
an old suit and a pair of coveralls. I borrowed 
Dick's best suit for the trip. My return ticket to 
and from Winnipeg was $32 on the Muskeg Lim- 
ited. Lucy was astounded at the huge meals for 
25¢. Dick was waiting with his wagon and team 
and it was a happy meeting of brother and sister. 
We had one daughter, Joy, who was married on 
our Silver Wedding Anniversary. 

T went to work in a logging camp. Ted Wil- 
Jiams had taken a sub camp to take out ties for 
the CN Railway. He had moved his wife and one 
child down to an old campsite with a log cabin 
and stable. He was another homesteader trying to 
make ends meet during the winter. The man who 
was to use the broad axe left him stranded and I 
undertook to try my hand at it. Standing on the 
fallen tree, you had to havea face of at least seven 
inches and seven feet long. That afternoon Geor- 
gie nearly lost his left foot as missing his stroke he 
cut off the end of his moccasin but no toes. I 
worked for the Connaught Municipality for eight 
years as a councillor. 

‘Numerous new settlers were coming into this 
north country and it became apparent that a Post 














Office was needed. I received a letter from 
Ottawa with a form to fill out asking inumerable 
questions as to my fitness and means of opening a 
new Post Office. Sometime afterwards Ottawa 
asked me to choose a name for it. Lucy called it 
Riverstone Post Office after a lovely place in 
North Wales. This was on our homestead, so it 
involved building an addition to the house for the 
mail and we decided in a small way to open a 
depot to handle butter and eggs. During the first 
World War with no proper facilities to take care 
of butter and eggs, we hired help to work on the 
farm. We made weekly trips to town which 
proved unworkable and eventually I sold the 
store and farm and bought another section 
adjoining, 

‘With wheat crops always frozen and a 25 mile 
haul to market, I decided not to grow wheat but 
barley and oats which required a shorter growth 
period. I raised pigs which would make much less 
hauling. In this day and age may I mention with 
Pork selling about $1.80 a pound, I sold pérhaps 
hundreds of choice pigs at 4¢ a pound live weight. 

Thad to have some way to grind the grain so 1 
bought a seven horsepower gas engine made in 
Dussley, England, which became famous 
through the district for its dependability in all 
manner of winter conditions. Because of lack of 
threshing machines, I bought a very small one, 
and for some years was able to get my near 
neighbors threshed. I cut wood enough for a 
whole year with a sawing outfit and also ground 
grain for pig feed. 

The question of education for the children 
arose. We had not enough to warrant building a 
school so had to send Joy to a distant school for 
education. She came home holidays and week- 
‘ends. When enough children came to the district 
we built a new school just a mile away. 

‘About 1921 I saw advertised in the catalogue, 
complete parts with instructions for building a 
radio receiving set. I sent for it and spent several 
‘evenings getting it assembled. At last all I needed 
was a Peanut Tube. The price of parts was $20 
and the tube $5.60. Amazed and speechless 1 
handed the earphones to Lucy and then they were 
handed to Joy. No one could believe what they 
were hearing. This is station Denver, Colorado, 
which I found out later was 870 miles away. I 
could only think the good reception was helped a 
Jot by my having two long masts about 35 feet 
ong and placed them as instructed 50 feet apart. 

‘The next year, after working in the elevator in 
Ridgedale, I was given the elevator in Brooksby 








to run so I rented my land and we moved to 
Ridgedale. I was also stationed at Silver Park and 
was superintendent for awhile. 

We moved to Burnaby, B.C. where we've 
lived for many years. 
Footnote: George has since passed away 


WILLIAM PERKIN 
submitted by Roy Schiltroth 

William (Bill) was an early pioneer. His wife 
filed on the homestead where they lived in 1905. 
I’m sure they were married in England. 

He always had a fine bunch of horses and his 
homestead was used as a pasture. It was also a 
great place for us kids to roam and play such 
games as, “Run Sheep Run” and ‘Five on a 
Mountain”, during noon hours, as the school 
‘was on the corner of his land. He had a bunch of 
sorrel horses which Dad called, Suffolk Punch. 
To tell the truth, I haven't heard of that breed 
since. 

Bill wasn’t in the army or overseas. His 
younger brother, Walter, went overseas and on 
his return, married my aunt Mabel Schiltroth. 
Dad used to tell us about Bill following the war 
news. He had a map of Europe drawn on his barn 
door and following the weekly papers, he would 
move the armies and battle fronts accordingly. 
Dad jokingly claimed, he moved these armies to 
suit himself. 

‘The store was built before 1914. They ran the 
store into the early 20’s. When the railway came 
to Ridgedale, that probably cut his business 
down. 

His wife died in the early twenties. 1 can’t 
remember the date, but remember it happening 
and being extremely upset. I was born in 1914 and 
was probably about six or seven. 

Sometime later, years, I expect, he journeyed 
to England where he remarried. His second wife 
certainly adapted herself quite well considering 
she was from the city. While he was away, people 
by the name of Sproxton lived there and looked 
after his place. I wish I could talk to Mrs. Perkin 
now and beg her forgiveness for the things we 
used to do, especially on Hallowe’et 

In the late twenties, a couple of Americans 
‘came to work for Bill I can’t recall their names, 
but they had a lot of influence on the old man. 
They talked him into buying a four plow Hart 
Parr tractor, a threshing machine and other 
machinery. He was a good horse man but no 
mechanic and when they left, his machinery sat 




















idle a lot. One of them had a big, yellow car, a 
Peerless, I think. There were stories it could go 
100 miles an hour. They said they had bought the 
car in Florida. Bill also had a 490 Chev. and 
you've probably heard stories of the car. I doubt 
if he had 100 miles on it. 

William and Walter were both excellent 
swimmers, apparently they learned this in school 
in England. They had a sister who was a pro 
sional high diver. Quite a few children around 
Waterfield became proficient swimmers thanks 
to the Perkin brothers. 

My sisters and I used to visit there through the 
years and really enjoyed it. Their house was a 
treasure trove of knick-knacks and gadgets from 
the old country. One room had a beautiful grand 
piano in it. There were all kinds of clocks and 
pretty pictures. They also had a parrot that could 
talk. 

As time went on, Bill couldn’t keep up with 
the farming using horses. The farm became badly 
infested with quack grass, stinkweed and wild 
oats. Dad used to say in fun that where ever Bill 
Perkin stepped a stinkweed grew. I imagine now 
that land is as clean as a whip and grows super 
crops, 

Dora Perkin was a kind hearted soul, but you 
had to mind your P’s and Q’s around her. She 
was a great fan of Bob Hope’s, just imagine. 

William Perkin died in North Battleford. 
Apparently after he went to the hospital, his 
mind improved somewhat and he became the 
chief tea server there, 





WALTER PERKIN 
submitted by son Max 

Walter was born June 23, 1891 in Leeds, 
Yorkshire, England. He came to Canada with his 
mother and sister, Ada, in 1904 and settled in the 
Tisdale area. 

Walter enlisted in the 203 Battalion on April 
8, 1916 and served in France with the 52nd bat 
talion for the remainder of the first Great War. 
He returned to Canada and was discharged in 
Regina on April 9, 1919. 

‘One June 4, 1919 he married Mabel Schiltroth, 
From 1919 to 1928, they farmed about four miles 
east of Armley where their family of four chil 
dren — Thora, Max, Rex and Glenn were born. 

In 1926 and 1927, Walter was assistant grain 
buyer at Codette. In 1928 he became the Pool 
agent at Handel, which position he held until 
1934. In that year he was moved to the Pool 





LLto R: Mabel, Glenn, Rex, Max, Thora, Walter Perkin, 1953. 


elevator at Wolfe and from there, the following 
year to Cut Knife, He remained in this position 
until his retirement in 1956. 

After his retirement from the Pool, Walter 
was agent for Government Insurance in the Cut 
Knife District. This afforded he and Mabel time 
to enjoy fishing and swimming in nearby Atton’s 
Lake with their children and grandchildren. 

Walter passed away in 1967 and Mabel in 
1974, They were buried in the Cut Knife Ceme- 
tery. 





MEMORIES OF WALTER AND 
MABEL PERKIN 
submitted by Roy Schiltroth 

Uncle Walter was a veteran of the World War 
1. Ican remember him wearing a uniform when 
he came back. He married my aunt, Mabel 
Schiltroth, about 1920. The wedding took place 
in front of Grandma Schiltroth’s house. Fay, my 
sister who was two years old, got her leg stuck in a 
post hole so the ceremony was held up until they 
dug her out. 

Uncle Walter took up farming on the NW 
35-47-14-W2. He was a very capable person and 
certainly a good husband and father. He took an 
active part in school and community affairs. He 
wwas an excellent swimmer, having learned this as 
a boy in England. Quite a few children in Water 
field got their start in swimming from him. 

In 1928 he obtained an opening in running a 
grain elevator at Handel, Sask. so he rented the 
farm out and the whole family moved to the 
prairie. 


ARNOLD PETERSON 
as told by a neighbor and from Archives 

He was born in Jutland, Denmark. In 1914, 
when he was 22 years old, he came to the area 





from Bindview, Sask. where he had been farm- 
ing. He came with Roy Pickersgill and home- 
steaded the SW 14-48-14 W2. He also had the 
NW 30-48-14 W2 until 1925. He and Roy had a 
shack where they batched together, on Arnold’s 
land. 

He served in France during World War I and 
was disabled and discharged in 1919. He married 
after his discharge and had two children when he 
received his patent in 1922. 

From here he moved to Preeceville where he 
served as a delegate, and later as a director, for 
the Wheat Pool. He is now deceased. A son, 
Ernie, lives at Preeceville. 


GWENDOLYN (MORGAN) PETRIE 

Iwas born at Tisdale in 1949, the second child 
of Charles and Beverly Morgan. I attended Man- 
ius School from 1955 to 1962 and, when the 
school was closed, we were bussed to Ridgedale 
with Ken Wilson as our bus driver. That was 
quite a change for us, coming from a one room 
school which housed one teacher for eight 
grades, to a school where each grade had it’s own 
teacher. 1 graduated in 1969, and enrolled in 
Business Education at Olds Agricultural and 
Vocational College in Olds, Alta. and graduated 
in June 1970 with a clerk typist certificate. 

In August 1970, I went to Edmonton seeking 
employment. Finally the day came in October 
when I met my first boss. I worked at Sinclair 
‘Supplies for three years. My next job lasted only 
‘a year, but shortly after that I began working at 





‘Gwen and Brian Petro, Oct. 6, 1984. 








‘White Stag. I was there seven years. Due to an 
unhappy marriage, | left Edmonton and came to 
the farm to live with Mom and Dad in March, 
1982. 

During my time in Alberta I was involved 
with the Little People’s Association and helped 
host the first annual convention in 1981. When I 
came home in 1982 I became involved with Sas- 
katchewan’s Little People and helped host the 
Saskatoon Convention in 1982. 

In November, 1983 White Stag called me back 
to work so I packed up and moved to Edmonton. 
Iwas there 10 months this time. I met Brian Petrie 
in June, 1984 and we were married Oct. 6, 1984. 
ince Brian lived in Calgary, I moved again. We 
are presently residing in Cochrane, Alta. Brian is 
employed with an Oil and Gas Exploration Com- 
pany as a Geological Technician Consultant. I 
worked at Petro Canada for two years and am 
presently unemployed. 











FRITZ PEUTERT 

He was of German descent, born in Prussia 
about 1895. He was 21 years old when he came to 
Tisdale and got his homestead, SW 19-47-13 W2, 
Before moving to Tisdale he had settled at 
Hague, Sask. He came to the Silver Stream Dis- 
trict on Oct. 20, 1916, a young, single man who 
never married. 

To fill the requirements of the Homestead 
‘Act he cleared land and erected buildings over the 
next few years, In 1917 he bought two head of 
cattle and in 1918, a horse. From 1920-22 he broke 
and cropped 18 acres of land. In 1922 he built a 
log house, 12x24 feet, value $150, one and one 
half miles of fence, value $50, a log building 
10x 12 feet, value $30, a granary 910 feet, value 
$30 and a well seven feet deep, costing $14. 

Fritz sold his land in 1952 and moved to 
Tisdale. 


ANGUS PHOENIX 

‘Angus Phoenix homesteaded in the Smeaton 
area and came out to Armley in harvest time for 
quite a few years. He worked for the Claytons 
harvesting, also worked one summer as well. He 
was very sincere and a hard worker. 

He sold his homestead and after retirement 
moved to a senior citizens home in Winnipeg, 
Man. where he still lives. He is enjoying good 
health and travelling. 











HERBERT ROY PICKERSGILL 
as told by a neighbor 

He came to the area with Amold Peterson 
and homesteaded the NW 21-48-14 W2 in 1912. 
He was from Winnipeg and had no idea how to 
farm. He and Arnold batched together. He 
didn’t put up a shack 

Roy loved to dance and used to travel to 
dances for miles around. One night when the two 
‘men arrived home late from a dance they found 
they had nothing in the house to eat so decided to 
mix up some bread. They knew that during the 
winter night their shack would get so cold that the 
bread wouldn’t rise so they took the bread to bed 
with them. During the night the bread rose all 
right and ran all over them in the bed. 

Ttis not known when he left the area or where 
he went. The land was in his name until 1918 


MABEL (MCINTYRE) (SECKINGER) 
PICKERSGILL 

Twas born and raised in the log house on SW 
36-47-15-W2, the fifth child of Owen and Greta 
Melntyre. Dr. Kiteley brought me into the world 
March, 1920. 

There had been an awful blizzard and Daddy 
went as far as Gordon McCullough's. Mr. 
McCullough gave him fresh horses to go on for 
the doctor. Dad picked up the doctor, came back 





‘Carman, Mabel and Laverne. Front: Audrey Seckinger, 1953. 
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to McCullough’s, changed horses and came 
home. As Dr. Kiteley walked into the house with 
his briefcase, my two older sisters, Alba and 
Muriel, figured I was in the suitcase. I’m sure 
they know the difference now. The doctor called 
me his suitcase baby. I was named Mabel after his 
wife 

1 took my schooling at Manlius School. We 
had some tough times but always had lots to eat. 
Mother was a good seamstress, one had to be in 
those days. Most of our bought clothes were 
from Eatons or Army and Navy catalogues. 

I married Laverne Seckinger in April, 1943. 
‘We had two children. Carman was born in Little 
Long Lac, Ont., Hospital June 7, 1946. He was 
killed in’ the mine at Eldorado, Sask. in 
December, 1967 and laid to rest at Memorial 
Gardens in Edmonton. 

‘Audrey was born in Nipawin Hospital June 
15, 191. She is married to Jim Tippe at Airdrie, 
Alta. They have three children; Carman, Cody 
and Candace. 

Laverne passed away Aug. 1973 and he is laid 
to rest by son Carman. 








‘Mabel and Harry Pickersgill, 1980, 


I married Harry Pickersgill May 16, 1980. We 
reside in Arborfield, Sask. We enjoy travelling 
and fishing, 


JOHN PIPER 
by Frank Pearse 

John Piper was the son of Samuel Piper, who 
was a brother-in-law to my father. He and my 
father worked together a jot in Ontario. Sam 
came to Saskatchewan in 1906, a year before we 
arrived here. 

‘We homestead in the New Osgoode District, 








LLto R: John Piper and Gordon Pearse, 1940. 


and proved up on it in due course. He never went 
back to Ontario. His wife never joined him here 
John and I were of course, first cousins, and were 
very close pals even as children in the east. When 
John’s mother passed away in 1916, he came west 
to join his father. 

He was in the army and overseas in 1918. 
When he returned, he obtained a homestead and 
soldiers grant in the Clashmoor District. On this 
half section was a 300-acre lake. He and his 
father successfully drained this lake into a nearby 
creck, and John had himself a very productive 
hay farm, which was known as Pipers meadow, 
A few years later he sold this and came to our 
district 

He purchased a quarter section a couple of 
miles east of Silver Stream, and farmed this with 
a small tractor. This did not take up much of his 
time, and from then on, he mostly worked with 
‘me, and was indeed my right hand man. He was a 
skilled worker and could turn his hand to any- 
thing and was invaluable to me. In all my nearly 
lifelong association with him I never saw him 
angry, never once heard him utter a profane 
word. In fact, he was very sparing with words of 
any kind, If he had one peculiarity it was his 
painful shyness in the presence of the fairer sex. 
Consequently, he never married 

He passed away in the year 1970. He and his 
father are interned in the cemetery at Silver 
Stream. 








BENJAMIN PIPHER 
as told by neighbors 

He was born in Ontario in 1851 and was a 
stonemason by trade. He was married with five 
children, He came to the Armley area from the 
USA. His family had remained in Ontario. 

He was 62 years old when he made applica 
tion for SE 20-48-14 W2 in 1913. In 1913 he built a 
Jog house and stable, had a fenced pasture and a 
team of oxen. By 1919 he had a team of horses and 
a colt and had broken 23 acres. The rest of the 
land was heavy willows and poplar. He received 
the patent to his land in 1920. 

Ben was a tall man of Dutch descent. He 
smoked a pipe. His home was a log shack with a 
dirt floor. It was always neat and clean. He 
enjoyed visiting the neighbours to play whist. 
Frequently during the game he would ask 
“What’s tramps now?”” 

Paul Morant was a good friend of his. 

When he became ill in his later years his 
daughter came from the States to visit him. He 
died at home on the farm and his land was sold to 
Jack Kingsley in 1938, 


ARTHUR PIXLEY 
submitted by Hilda (Yelland) Pixley 

Arthur was born June 15, 1897 in Carlton 
County, Ont. At the age of five, Arthur and hit 
family moved west and homesteaded at Hearne, 
Sask. He attended school at Hearne and high 
school in Moose Jaw. 

At the age of 17 he joined the army, went 
overseas and was there until the war ended. He 
returned to Canada and went to Normal School 





Mr. and Mis. Arthur Pixley. 































in Regina. He taught in a couple of schools in the 
south and in 1927, he came north to the Water 
field School. He stayed for a time with his 
brother, Herb, who was a carpenter in Armley 
He travelled back and forth to school on horse- 
back for a time and then he boarded with John 
Schiltroths 

Hemet me, Hilda Yelland, at a dance at Silver 
Stream. We were married on Nov. 5, 1928. I had 
come to Canada, from England, with my family 
when I was 16. Having no knowledge of home- 
steading or farm life, we found life very difficult 

‘We moved south and tried farming but times 
were bad and we lost three crops. Arthur taught 
at Kandyohi for awhile. We then came farther 
north and Arthur taught at Kirkwall and Botany. 
Ill health forced Arthur to stop teaching. We 
moved to White Fox and lived there many years 
and Arthur worked at the Co-op Store for 8 
years. 

In 1974, we moved into the Pineview lodge, 
Nipawin. In 1978 we celebrated our Golden Wed- 
ding Anniversary. Arthur died June 9, 1983. I still 
reside in the lodge. 


RUSSELL AND YVONNE (EADE) 
PLAMONDON 

‘One cold winter day, Dec. 27, 19521, Yvonne, 
was born in St. Therese Hospital in Tisdale. My 
parents were Leonard and Clara Eade, My child— 
hood wasa very happy one, being the youngest of 
five children, I was the one who seemed to get the 
attention, especially the attention of my three 
older sisters who would claim me for their baby 
when they played house; but I was mamma’s 
baby when it came time to change diapers. 

As time went on the “Big Day” finally came. 
Grade I! [took grade I at Silver Stream School. | 
still get teased about coming home at noon hour 
for my nap and then returning t6 school. It was a 
fun place to go; not too far from home. All the 
neighbor kids were there. I recall one incident in 
grade I. It was in the spring of the year and the 
ditches were full of cold water. School was out 
for the day and we were walking out the gate 
when George Pearse pushed me in the ditch; 
being afraid of water anyway and still wearing 
my winter coat, I couldn’t seem to do much to 
save myself. My brother, Ronnie, had to haul me 
out. All these years I have told this story putting 
the blame on poor George. Just this last winter us 
kkids were talking of old times. I found out it was, 
my “sister-in-law” who had “dared” George to 
“dump” me. 
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I went to Leacross school until grade VIII, 
meeting new friends and seemingly getting into 
more trouble; like the time we went down to the 
river to swim at noon, after we had been told not 
to. 

My next move was to Tisdale and grade IX. 
This was a big step! I, being from the farm and 
only going to town when necessary, Tisdale 
seemed like New York and so far away. So on the 
bus and off to town. One thing that comforted 
me was that Melvin Randall was our bus driver. 
It helped knowing there would be a familiar, 
smiling face at the end of the day, after a day 
filled with so many strangers. But as time went on 
all those strangers became friends. 

With growing older and spending more 
money, it was time for me to start making my 
own. I started working at Hannigan’s after 
school and on weekends. I don’t remember the 
dates but that’s where my work world started. I 
then went to the M and K where I was a waitress 
for a short time, then was promoted to book- 
keeper until 1975. 

Along with school and working out, I helped 
Dad with the land work and harvest, as he was 
then working for the RM of Connaught. I 
enjoyed that work and still do. 

Dad was a very patient and understanding 
man, which made it very easy to work with him. 
His sense of humor and wit was always on hand. 

remember one year, we were combining and 
Iwas home helping on my days off. It was a very 
hot day and I was trucking grain. I had been up 
very late the night before and with the help of the 
hot summer sun I cozied myself on the truck seat 
and went to sleep. I was awakened by Dad’s 
sweaty, chaff covered face looking in the win- 
dow. The hopper had filled at the far end of the 
field, He had walked the length of the field to 
where I was parked in the truck. With his very 
familiar grin on his face, all he said was “Boy, 
that must have been a good party last night, 
eh?””, I managed to stay very alert the rest of that 
day! 

In 1975, I married Russell Plamondon of St. 
Front, Sask. and we moved to Rosetown where 
Rusty’ was employed. We lived there for six 
months and then were transferred to Kindersley. 
We did not like it there, not a tree for miles, 50 
decided to move home. Rusty got employment 
with Dept. of Highways, where he still works. I 
was employed by Zenon Park Industries. 

On February 6, 1979 our son was born in 








Tisdale, named Jayson Leonard Joseph. Our 
daughter, Jennifer Lee, was born Aug. 10, 1986. 

In 1981 I was hired as bookkeeper at Keir Tire 
‘Shop where I am working at present. 

(On Feb. 9, 1984 Dad passed away, which was 
very hard to accept. Our family still carries on his 
beliefs and traditions which seem to make it 
easier to bear. 

My family and I live in Mom and Dad’s yard 
in Silver Stream. I’m glad I grew up in this 
district. It's a great place to call home! 


BLANCHE (CLEARWATER) 
PLAYFORD 

My home was in Carlea at the time. My dad 
used to drive me in an old Ford to and from Silver 
Stream where I taught. I boarded at Randall's 
where there were three grown girls, Nellie, Ruth 
and Elsie, also one boy, George, who was 15 then. 

1 was just 18 years old and without any Nor- 
mal School Training, but taught on a permit 
from Regina, 

Housing conditions were pretty good, and 
roads were not too bad except for mud when it 
rained. Our mail was quite close, just across the 
river from the school. 

I cannot remember how many grades I taught 
or how many pupils I had. Our supplies were 
purchased from a store in Runciman. Most of the 
children walked to school or rode their bikes. 

During the winter, children and neighbors 
skated and played Crack the Whip on the river. 
We really enjoyed it. In the evenings at Randall's, 
I played the organ and we sang good old songs. 
We loved it. They sure were good to me. 

[think the school I went to from there was 
Jordon River but I can’t remember exactly where 
it was other than it was a way back in the bush. 

The names of the only people I remember are 
Randall’s, Eades, Pearses and Lloyds. 

Tam 85 years young now. 





EDGAR AND JEAN POLLOCK 

‘We moved to Armley and Waterfield Districts 
sk. in the fall of 1934. We spent 
an unused portion of my Uncle 
Walter Benson’s house. We worked together that 
winter looking after the stock and hauling wood 
from east of Zenon Park. 

rented the Gee farm, one quarter, about one 
and a half miles east of Waterfield School and 
also rented the Tom Simpson quarter. Mr. and 
‘Mrs, Smith had a store about one mile south of 
this quarter. 
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If I remember correctly, it was in the fall of 
1937 and winter of 1938 that I went to the bush in 
Orley District. A neighbor cared for the cows 
which were milking. My wife and two children 
and I drove four horses on a sleigh to Orley where 
the horses were used to skid logs. It was Mr. 
Frederick that had the camp and a mill at Orley 
where we were to work. The job I had was driving 
caterpillar hauling pulpwood and logs. 

Bill and Gordon Manton, with their wives, 
also went to Orley. Bill and Gordon worked for 
Mr. Frederick with their cat which they had taken 
with them. 

The following year was better but not a good 
crop year. I had the job of maintaining some of 
the roads in Waterfield District which was a help 
tous. 

In the spring of 1939, we decided that I should 
go to British Columbia and look for work. I was 
able to get work so the family moved that fall. 
We returned to Waterfield in fall of 1941 for a sale 
of our farm equipment and household goods. 
‘The sale was held on the Simpson place. Follow- 
ing this we returned to Vancouver where 1 was 
employed by Finning Tractor and Equipment 
Co. — the “Caterpillar dealer”, till my retire- 
ment. 

We have pleasant memories of friendships 
made while in the Armley and Carlea area. Our 
daughter, Dorothy attended school at Water- 
field, and our son, Donald, was not of school age 
when we left the district. 





BRUCE POMEROY 
as told by May Pomeroy 

Bruce was born in Palmerston, Ont. and 
moved to the New Osgoode, Sask. District. Bruce 
married me, May Clisby of Seldom Seen (Ditton 
Park) November 28, 1931 in Nipawin, we were 
married by Reverend Marshal. 

‘Mother passed away when I was 12 years old. 
‘When I was old enough I helped Dad look after 
the family. I used to make butter and put it into 
pound prints. Dad and my brother would take it 
to Zoboski’s store for 10¢ a pound. If the money 
wasn’t needed for groceries Dad would bring it 
home to me. I also baked bread for the bachelors 
around. 

Bruce and I lived on my brother’s land in 
Ditton Park District until he sold it in 1935. We 
then moved to Bob Halls into a granary. Bruce 
was working for Bob Hall at this time. We then 
moved into Earl Ready's house in Armley. Bruce 








worked with Oscar Arneson with the scraper and 
discer for the R.M. of Connaught in 1937. 

Bruce and Wm. Cloke built our house across 
the CP tracks on a knoll on Walter Day’s land. 
Bill Oliver put the casings in for the windows and 
made the doors fit. We moved into our new home 
May 23, 1938. 

Bruce operated Walter Day’s threshing 
machine. I helped with the threshers for a Mrs. 
Alex Wilkes, We hauled our drinking water from 
Walter Day's in cream cans in a Model T Ford. I 
used rain water for washing. I used to walk to 
Zoboski’s store for groceries. 

‘Our first radio came from Kasun’s store. 1 
remember listening to Ma Perkins on it. For 
entertainment we played cards, went to dances 
and listened to the radio. 

‘We moved our house to Nipawin May 7, 1940. 
Bruce worked for the Local Improvement Dis 
wet 

Bruce passed away at the age of 67. He is 
buried in the Woodlawn Cemetery in Nipawin. 

I still reside in my own home in Nipawin. 
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SAM PORTER 
‘Memories of friends 

‘Sam applied for homestead, NW 3~48-15-W2 
on July 4, 1910, and received his patent Dec. 11, 
1915. He was a bachelor farmer of English origin. 
His horses were his everything, “pampered”? and 
“butter fat’”. He was an immediate neighbor of 
Waleckes and spent many evenings in their home 
listening to the radio. He was a guest of Ruth and 
Ray Baumgartner and family for many Christ 
mases. 

He resided on his farm until 1957 when he 
became ill, At this time he lived with 
Baumgartners and with the Walter Perkins fam~ 
ily in Ridgedale. He is deceased and buried at 
North Battleford, Sask, 





WILLIAM PORTER 

He was born in County of Antrem, Ireland, 
previously had farmed in County of Cum- 
berland, England. 

He came to Saskatchewan and applied for a 
homestead, NE 4-48-15-W2 on April 29, 1912, 
and got his patent Nov. 6, 1915. He built a lumber 
house 14 by 16 in May 1912, and lived thére with 
his wife, son and two daughters. William was 67 
years of age at this time. 

It is believed he is buried in the old Ridgedale 
‘Cemetery at the Anglican Church southwest of 
Ridgedale. 


GEORGE AND ELIZA (CREES) PREEN 

George was born March 30, 1860 and Eliza 
Crees was born Dec. 13, 1860. They were married 
Tuly 24, 1881. They came to Canada from Leigh, 
England in the early 1900's. 

He applied for a homestead on NE 30-47-14 
W2 on Aug. 12, 1912 and got his patent Dec. 5, 
1918. Their postal address was Silver Stream. 
They had this land until about 1942. Len Hay- 
ward now lives on the land. 

Their family consisted of four sons and four 
daughters. 

George Edward born Dec. 25, 1883. He 
homesteaded SW 32-47-14 W2 from 1912-59. 
Deceased. Land now L. Staples’. 

Maude Annie born May 16, 1886 and died 
Feb. 23, 1890 at the age of three years and nine 
‘months in England. 

‘Albert Henry born Aug. 29, 1887, now 
deceased. He homesteaded NE 32-47-14 W2 in 
1912-15. He left, went to Valparaiso and pur- 
chased 80 acres of homestead of an uncle of 














Charlie Hankins. He farmed for several years 
then went back to England. 

John William born Nov. 27, 1888 in Bristol, 
Glouchester, England. He married Emma 
‘Arundel in Leeds, England. They came to Can- 
ada in 1919 and took up farming in the Cherry 
Ridge District west of Nipawin. In 1929 they 
moved to Nipawin. He was Fire Chief of the 
Nipawin Volunteer Fire Brigade for many years, 
‘a member of the United Church; choir member 
for thirty-five years and a member of the Benev- 
olent Protective Order of Elks. John died Oct. 31, 
1967 and is buried in Woodlawn Cemetery, 
Nipawin. Emma is deceased. They have a son, 
Major J. R. Preen of Ottawa, and three grand- 
children. 

Beatrice Gurtrude born Sept. 25, 1891, mar~ 
ried to Jim Longley about 1913. 

‘Alfred Ernest born Jan. 12, 1895. 

Mabel May born July 19, 1897 died May 20, 
1898 at 10 months in England. 

Ivy Doris born Jan. 20, 1904, She came to 
‘Canada with her parents. She attended Leacross 
School, She married Dickey and was living at 
Port Arthur, Ont. 

George and Eliza Preen are both deceased. 
Eliza died Oct. 19, 1939. They are both laid to rest 
in a cemetery at Nipawin. 








ALFRED AND CLARA PREEN 
submitted by Margaret (Preen) Payment 

My mother, Mrs. Clara Preen, was born Oct, 
18, 1904 in Manchester, England to Arthur and 
Rosa Maiden. 

Arthur and Rosa and their four children 
Freda (Haldenby), Clara (Preen), Edith (White) 
and son Ernest, came to Canada in 1906. Eliz~ 
abeth (Thorpe)’ was born later. Arthur Maiden 
passed away in 1907, leaving Rosa with five little 
ones to raise. 

In 1909, Rosa Maiden married Charles Wee~ 
miller. They lived in the Silver Stream District, 
where the children attended schoo! and took part 
in the events of the district. 

Rosa and Charles lived on the home farm 
until they retired to Tisdale. Rosa’s grand- 
daughter, Dorothy Righi, lives on the farm at the 
present time. 

My father, Alfred Ernest Preen was born Jan. 
12, 1895 to George and Eliza Preen at Leeds, 
England, the home of his ancestors 

‘The family came to Canada in the early 
1900's. Alfred settled with his brother Ted, at 
Armley. 


‘The First World War, he went overseas, was 
injured and returned to Canada. The Second 
World War he was in Victoria, B.C. 

He married Clara Maiden in 1927 and moved 
to Penticton, B.C., where he felt work was easier 
to find. He, himself said, “*Looking for greener 
pastures”. 

During his lifetime, Alfred had many jobs 
and careers, first as a homesteader and a farmer, 
later as a soldier, deliveryman and fireman. 

He has many happy memories of his boyhood 
days and as a young man, such sports as hockey 
and baseball as well as dances and hayrides. He 
and his family members attended the Anglican 
Church. 

His biggest disappointment was losing every- 
thing in the fire at Ted Preen’s home. 

Alfred and Clara had three children: Mar~ 
garet (Payment), Charles, and Audrey 
(deceased). 

Margaret lives in Vernon, B.C. She has one 
son and two daughters, as well as six grand- 
children. Charles lives in Penticton, B.C. and has 
two sons. 

‘My parents, Alfred and Clara, now resid 
nursing home in Penticton. 
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JOHN AND BARBARA RAGETH 
submitted by daughters Edvinna and Dorothy 

Our grandparents were born in Switzerland 
and came to New York State, USA where our 
‘mother was born. They later moved to Fountain 
City, Wisconsin, USA. Mother had one sister, 
one brother, two half sisters and one half 
brother. Our father’s parents were also from 
‘Switzerland and moved to Fountain City. He had 
three brothers and one sister. 

‘Our parents were married in Wisconsin in 
May, 1905. After our oldest sister, Eleanor, was 
born in 1906 they, and all of Father’s family, 
moved to Harvey, North Dakota, USA and 
started a butcher shop. Edvinna was born in 
Harvey in November, 19It 

In 1912 our father, his parents, two brothers 
and his sister decided to go homesteading in 
southern Saskatchewan. The closest town was 
Hatton, 28 miles away. We arrived at the home- 
stead in October of 1912 and lived in a tent until 
‘our dugout house was ready. It was in the side of 
the hill and the front was sod over lumber. As 
kids we would go to the top of the hill and then 
‘we were on the roof of the dugout. We didn’t live 
there too long until we had a house made of 
lumber. Dorothy was born Jan. 15, 1916. 








LLto R: John and Barbara (Keller) Rageth on the 
day. 
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In the summer we had to pick cow chips for 
fuel. Before winter the men went to town and 
bought four bags of flour, 100 pounds of white 
sugar and 50 pounds of brown. This was put in 
the granary so the mice couldn’t get at it and had 
to last us all winter. During the war men would 
come and check how much flour and sugar we 
had. We couldn’t ice any cakes. 

Our sister Eleanor married Cleo Brown in 
1924 in Regina. They moved to a school near 
Gronlid where Cleo taught. 

By then the grasshoppers had hit. The men 
were up at 4 a.m. scattering treated bran, by 
hand, over the fields from a wagon box. Another 
year the army worms took over, up and over the 
house, barn and telephone poles. The dry years 
were coming, the wells were going dry and the 
only feed for the stock was Russian Thistle. We 
were dried out and blown out. 

In 1926 Dad decided to go north. He had all 





the machinery apart, ready to load on the box 
car. The next morning, the day after Hallowe-en, 
he found that someone had been there and spread 
parts all over the place. We had to find them and 
load them before we could leave for Armley. Dad 
went ahead in a settler’s effects car. We stayed 
with our mother at a neighbor’s, then a day or 
two later we followed. On the train we saw our 
first liberated lady ‘‘smoking.” We arrived at 
night and found that a dance was being held in 
the Nicklen barn. We attended it and next day 
left for the Russell land. 

Dad and son-in-law Cleo Brown, who was a 
teacher, rented land. Dad later bought the 
quarter and Cleo and Eleanor had a farm 16 miles 
west. 

We attended Waterfield School which was 
three and one half miles away. When the horses 
had to work we walked, otherwise we went by 
buggy, sleigh or on horseback. We followed bush 
trails until we came out west of the Gospel Hall, 
then over to the school. In the fall grass grew tall 
along the trails and we would be wet as high as the 
‘grass came. Sometimes in winter we would have 
to break trails and Dorothy remembers freezing 
her legs. In the short days of winter we sometimes 
went to school or came home in the dark. It was a 
bit scary if you weren’t sure what was behind the 
next bush. One thing we noticed after we arrived 
was the lack of wind because of the shelter of the 
trees. At school, as soon as ground was dry, out 
came the skipping ropes and, as the patch got 
bigger Jack Spillet got us started playing cricket. 

‘Our house was very cold — no insulation. We 
melted snow for livestock and drinking water in 
the winter and the first summer a hole was dug 
beside a slough to collect seepage water. Ice was 
put in an ice house the following winter to supply 
water for the summer. 

Wood sawing bees, which usually included six 
to eight neighbors, was the most common way of 
getting the much needed supply of wood for the 
winter months. 

Our clothes were all home made and made 
over, Our mail and any groceries that were 
bought came from Armley. Mom rented an 
incubator from Henry Schiltroth for a couple of 
years and later she purchased a 100 egg incubator. 
We ate eggs and roosters and kept hens for lay- 
ing. Eggs kept us in groceries. We used to take the 
horse and buggy or sleigh to deliver eggs and 
butter to trade for groceries 

Vina (Edvinna) married John Hanna on Oct. 
15, 1929 and moved to Ridgedale, Sask. Dorothy 











continued in school, attended Farm Girl's Club 
and was involved with the ladies’ club. She mar- 
ried Gordon Manton on April 19, 1935 and stayed 
in the district. 

Mother lived on the farm and was very 
involved with the ladies’ aid. She enjoyed work- 
ing with chickens and “working” in general. She 
raised sheep, washed and carded the wool and 
was very busy knitting mitts for others. She also 
enjoyed her house plants. Her grandchildren 
were very dear to her. She moved to Tisdale in 
1947, There she was involved in the United 
Church and senior citizens activities and as well 
enjoyed her gardening. She looked after ladi 
who needed a place to stay close to a doctor or 
who just needed a helping hand. On her 60th 
birthday she went skiing with granddaughter, 
Audrey. She spent the last few years of her life on 
the farm and enjoyed her great-grandchildren 
very much. She and Bruce had a great time pick 
ing over strawberries. She later moved to Por- 
cupine Lodge and passed away in 1973 at age 90. 

Dad enjoyed horses very much and was good 
at training them, and dogs also. He took up a 
homestead at Garrick, Sask. but didn’t keep it. 
He worked at various places and later retired in 
Calgary where he died in 1961 at age 81. 











JOHN MILLAR RAMAGE 
submitted by Margaret McConaghie 

Dad was born at Emerson, Man. March 5, 
181. He was raised and cared for by an uncle, 
‘Andrew Cossar, his mother having passed away 
at his birth. He grew up in Boissevain, Man. 
where he met Mabel Irene Cox, who was born at 
Owen Sound, Ont. in 1885. Then they moved to 
Vancouver and Ladner, B.C. where they farmed 
for several years. 

Daughter Mabel Agnes was born in Ladner, 
in 1909. She married William Hamilton of Sur~ 
rey, B.C: where they now reside, 

Daughter Muriel married Eric Clapson of 
Surrey. They had two sons, Arnold and Lloyd. 
Muriel and Eric passed away in 1970. They were 
victims of cancer. 

I, Margaret Beatrice was born at Ladner in 
1913 and married Alex McConaghie of Davidson, 
Sask. in 1931, the Ramages having moved there 
from British Columbia in 1929. We have two sons 
and one daughter. 

John Kenneth is married to Patsy Drake of 
Gronlid and they now reside on the home farm at 
Ridgedale, Sask. 
























Mr. and Mrs. John Ramage 60th anniversary, April19, 1965, 


William Edward is married to Dorothy 
Thomas of Florentine District. They have two 
sons, Alexander Wesley and Trace William. They 
live in Langley, B.C. 

Daughter, Sharon Eleanor, is married to 
Albert Waldner and they reside in Elkford, B.C., 
where Albert is employed by Fording Coal Com 
pany, a subsidiary of Cominco. They have two 
sons, Derek John and Jeffrey Albert, who both 
attend school at Elkford. 

John Andrew was born at Ladner in 1918. 

Benjamin Cyril was born at Ladner in 1923. 
He and his wife have four children and two 
grandchildren. He served with the Royal Cana 
dian Army Services Corps in World War II. He 
and his wife, Dell Auger of Dollard, Sask. are 
visiting in Holland this year, 1985, along with the 
many thousands who have pilgrimaged there. 

The Ramages moved from Davidson to 
Ridgedale by team and wagon in 1933 and then to 
Armley in 1942, There are four of their children 
living, Il grandchildren, six great-grandchildren 
and a great-great-granddaughter. Mr. Ramage 
passed away in 1971 in Nipawin Hospital after a 
engthy illness and is buried there. 

When Dad passed away the farm was sold to 
the McCorriston boys. Mother and John went to 
B.C. to make their home with her daughter in 
Surrey, where John still resides. However, 
Mother passed away in Langley Hospital, after a 
very lengthy illness, in 1982. In 1983, Mother's 
ashes were flown to Nipawin, where they are 
interned beside Dad. 











JOHN RAMAGE JR. 

John was born at Ladner, B.C. in 1918. He 
started school at Johnston Rd. Schoo! at Surrey 
in 1924. 

He moved with the family to Davidson, Sask. 
in 1929, attending school at Blairbeth, 14 miles 
east of Davidson. 

‘The dry years forced a move to Ridgedale, 
Sask. in 1933. Another move in the year 1939 took 
him to Armley where he bought the SW 
17-48-14-W2 from Percy Badger. 

In 1971 he sold out and moved back to Surrey, 
B.C. where he now resides. 


ALVEY NELSON AND MAGGIE 
RAMSDEN 
submitted by grandson Murray 

‘Alvey and Maggie Ramsden were born near 
New Market, Ont. before the turn of the century. 
They were married in 1901 and had a son Ken, and 
a daughter who died in infancy. 

In 1904 the Ramsdens and son Harry Kenneth 
(two years old) came from Kettleby, Ont, where 
both families had lived several generations. They 
arrived in Oxbow, Sask. where they operated a 
butcher shop for a few years. 

In March 1911, Alvey and Maggie moved to 
Tisdale and settled on the homestead NE 





A and Mrs. Ramsden holding Bernice Zoboski, 1928, 
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2-48-15-W2 and a South African Script. This 
area later became known as the Armley District. 
They farmed until the fall of 1925 when they sold 
and moved into the town of Armley. 

Mrs, Ramsden was the mid-wife of the com- 
munity as long as she lived here. Mr. Ramsden 
worked in a store in Armley until he retired. 

‘The Ramsdens were fond of playing cards; 
Mr. Ramsden liked to curl 

Mrs. Ramsden passed away in 1937 at Tisdale. 
In 1943 Alvey moved to live with his son Ken and 
family at Kelvington and lived there until he 
passed away in 1962 at the age of 88 years. 





KENNETH AND MARY RAMSDEN 
submitted by son Murray 

Ken, son of Alvey and Maggie Ramsden, left 
‘Ammley in 1925 and married Mary Coopersmith 
of Star City in 1930 or 31. 

Ken was an elevator agent for United Grain 
Growers from 1925 to 1968, first in Silver Park 
and then Kelvington, Sask. 

Ken and Mary Ramsden have three children 
and each child has two children, Ken and Mary's 
children are: 

Shirley and her husband Ken Athouse and 
two sons Gregory and Gary of Kelvington. 

Ivan and wife Muriel and their children, Nola 
and Dean of Naicam, Sask. 

Murray and wife Gloria and their children, 
Jennifer and Heath of Edmonton. 

In 1976 Ken Ramsden passed away at his 
home in Kelvington. His wife Mary still resides in 
Kelvington. 








JAMES RANDALL SR. AND FAMILY 

Over 100 years ago Melvin's grandfather 
James, who was a carpet factory foreman in 
London, England, brought his wife, Emma, and 
three sons, James Jr., Frank (see below) and 
Albert to Canada. They settled in Victoria Coun- 
try in Ontario near Peterborough. While in 
Ontario five more children were born, Eleanor 
(Nellie), Ruth, Emma, Elsie and George. 

‘James Randall Jr. born in 1882, farmed at 
Orley, Sask. had one son, Don. Jim was one of 
the early day steam engineers on a freighter that 
travelled the Saskatchewan River from The Pas 
to Battleford via Prince Albert. 

Albert Randall — see Albert Randall history 

Eleanor (Nellie) Randall born 1890. Came to 
Silver Stream in 1907. In 1927 went to Victoria, 
B.C. and died a short time later. 











Ruth Randall born 1893 and came to Silver 
Stream in 1907. Married James Dempsey in 1919 
and moved to Victoria, B.C. in 1927. Jim died in 
1940 and Ruth in 1952. They have a son, William 
of Victoria, B.C. who has four children. 

‘Emma Randall born 1895 and came to Silver 
Stream in 1907. Her first teaching position was at 
Silver Stream. In 1919 she married Milton Smiley 
and moved to Victoria, B.C. in 1927. Milton died 
in 1935. Emma was a Doctor of Divinity and for 
many years pastor of Truth Centre Church in 
Victoria, B.C. She died in 1984. She has a 
daughter, June Braley of Victoria and the Braleys 
have three sons. 

Elsie Randall born in 1897 and came to Silver 
Stream in 1907. In 1927 moved to Victoria, B.C. 
and in 1929 married William Dempsey. He died in 
1934, In 1951 she married John Nielson. They are 
both deceased. 

George Randall born in 1904 and came to 
Silver Stream in 1907. He had a real estate busi: 
ness in Victoria, B.C. He married Anna Jeffery 
and has a son, Douglas and daughter, Gail. He is 
deceased. 








FRANK RANDALL 

1n 1903 at the age of 19, Frank came west on a 
harvest excursion to Winnipeg. After making 
enquiries he decided to try his luck in the Carrot 
River Valley. He came by train to Erwood, Man 
itoba and walked 120 miles behind the freight 
wagons to what is now Tisdale. The area was 
covered with timber and sloughs, very wet and 
looked discouraging. There were many wild ani- 
mals and birds. His first job was freighting for 
Renner Bros. from Tisdaie to Prince Albert. In 
1904 he filed on a homestead in the Silver Stream 
district. Clearing the land was a slow and back~ 
breaking process for the pioneers and was com- 
pounded by the clouds of vicious mosquitoes and 
black flies. The oxen were slow but dependable. 
‘The homes of the settlers were crude yet the 
optimism, contentment and the close friendship 
of neighbors in those days are memories for only 
a few, to be told to the present generation. 

‘A, J. (Tony) Marshall was the first in the area 
to own a plow and a sturdy team of oxen to pull 
it. Frank hired Tony to break three acres at $3 per 
acre. Tony confided to Frank that the job was a 
“God send” for he was broke and needed gro- 
ceries. Frank in turn admitted the $9.00 was his 
last and had to walk 50 miles to earn more. 

In 1905 Frank was one of the delegates to meet 
Sir Wilfred Laurier at Prince Albert to ask for 














































































Annie and Frank Randal, 


railroads in the area, In 1907 Frank's parents, 
brothers and sisters came from Ontario to join 
him on the homestead. 

‘Church services were held in various homes in 
the district, often the minister arrived rather 
damp, as bridges often washed out and he would 
have to swim across the Leather River. 

Frank enlisted in World War I in 1915, in 1917 
was “gassed” and spent a year in hospital. In 1918 
he married Anna Hunt of Auto Road (Leacross). 

Frank helped organize the Connaught Fair in 
its beginning and was active al his life. He was an 
early days postmaster, a member of the local 
school board, a delegate to Sask. Wheat Pool, 
and was secretary of the Connaught Rural Tele- 
phone Company and for 30 years prior to 1955 a 
Justice of the Peace. He was reeve of the Con~ 
naught Rural Municipality from 1939 to 1952 and 
aa delegate to Medical Services Inc. In 1953 Frank 
and Anna retired to Tisdale. He died in 1955 and 
‘Anna in 1979, 

Frank recorded the following: ‘Progress 
cannot be halted, but the world of today could 
perhaps learn a lot of contentment and hap- 
piness, if the clock could be turned back for a few 
short weeks to the turn of the century when 
pioneers co-operated together in human friend~ 














liness to convert the west from a wilderness to 
homes for millions of people” 

Four children were born to Frank and Anna. 

Melvin — see below. 

Jeanne Randall received her education at Sil- 
ver Stream and Victoria, B.C. As a young girl she 
was active in the Farm Girls Homecraft Club led 
by the late Myrna Reid. In 1950 she married 
Thedford (Ted) Wilfong of Seattle, Washington, 
US.A. 

Florence Randall died in infancy. 

Elsie (Randy) Randall received her education 
at Silver Stream, Tisdale and Saskatoon. She was 
also active in the Farm Girls’ Club. In 1962 she 
married Duane Fagerheim of Midale, Sask. They 
have two daughters, Laurie Lee and Kim Jeanne. 
Laurie married Morey Dumba of Saskatoon in 
1985. 





MELVIN AND MARJORIE RANDALL 

Melvin received his education at Silver Stream 
school and farms the original homestead. In 1955 
he married Marjorie Van Oene of White Fox, 
Sask. They raised their family of three and lived 
on the ‘farm’? until 1984 when they moved to 
Tisdale. For many years Melvin worked on road 
construction for the R.M. of Connaught and 
R.M. of Tisdale, He was an active Sask. Wheat 
Pool Committee member, a director for the Con- 
naught Agricultural Society, a school bus driver 
and a member and Elder of the Presbyterian 
Church in Tisdale, 

Marj has been actively involved in the Silver 
Stream Ladies Club, the Connaught Agricultural 

















LLto R: Doug, Laurie, Melvin, Marj, Glenn Randall on Melvin 
‘and Mari’s 25th anniversary 
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Society, a sub school bus driver and an employee 
at the Bank of Nova Scotia in Tisdale, The three 
children received their education at Leacross and 
Tisdale. 

Douglas Frank married Lucina Roettger of 
‘Wynyard. They have two children, Nancy Mar- 
garet and Gregory Melvin. 

Laurie Margaret married H. Allan Hooper of 
the Golburn district. They have two children, 
Scott Allan and Stacie Lynn. 

Glenn Melvin married Jackie Rodier of 
Arborfield. They live on the Randall Homestead. 

The Silver Stream school was always a big 
part of our lives with many social events, card 
parties, bridal showers and local farewells and 
best of all the Christmas Concert with local talent 
and Santa Claus. Leacross was our “town’”. 
Here was the general store, post office, curling 
rink and the CP station. We would deliver our 
cream and eggs to the station, pick up our mail 
and buy groceries, gasoline and supplies. One 
also was brought up to date on the local ‘‘news” 
at these points. A trip further afield rated a 
‘mention in the Silver Stream news column in the 
Tisdale Recorder: 











ALBERT RANDALL FAMILY 

In 1907 Albert Randall moved to Silver 
Stream District with his parents, James and 
Emma Randall, from Lindsay, Ont. Albert was 
born in Bramley County of Kent in England, and 
came to Canada asa small boy with his parents in 
the late 1800's. Albert took out a homestead at 
SW 16-47-14-W2. In March, 1915 Albert married 
Annie Pring. 

Annie was born in Halliberton, Ont., the 
youngest of Il children. In March, 1905, Annie 
with her mother, three sisters and three brothers 
moved to Tisdale from Manitoba. They arrived 
on the first mixed train from Erwood, Man. to 
Star City, Sask. where they spent a week in Hans 
boarding house and then moved to their home~ 
stead south west of Tisdale on #3 highway 

When the first school opened in January, 
1906, Annie was among the first pupils who 
attended. 

‘Annie and Albert’s homestead shack was 12 
by 16 feet with further additions added later. 
They lived here for 35 years. One of our major 
problems over the years was water which was 
brought from the Leather River a half mile away. 
Four years after they were married, their barn 
burned including outbuildings, feed, and har- 











ness. That fall they were forced to sell their cattle 
at rock-bottom prices. 

In 1916 their daughter, Marjory was born. In 
1936 she married Frances Garraway from the 
New Osgoode District, and they have lived in 
Victoria, B.C. since 1951. They have two children, 
Lyle and Linda are both married and, along with 
five grandchildren, live in Victoria, 

In 1919 their son Allen was born. He was in the 
Second World War and in 1947 he married Alice 
Will of the New Osgoode district. They have six 
children and 13 grandchildren. Allen and Alice 
live at Mission, B.C. 

In 1923 their son, Lyle, was born but he died 
of polio in September, 1924. In 1933 a fourth 
child, Joan, was born. Joan was a nurse and 
married Neil Christensen of Delbourne, Alta. in 
1957. Neil was in the Air Force so they had many 
places they called home. In 1981 Neil retired and 
they live in Victoria. They have three sons all 
living in Alberta. 

In 1915 the Connaught Fair started. Albert 
was a director then. In 1916 or 1917 the Silver 
Stream Ladies’ club started; Annie was a member 
for a number of years and president for three 
years. Annie and Albert were very active church 
workers while they lived in the district. 

Due to poor health they sold the farm in 1950 
and moved to Victoria. Albert passed away in 
1954 and Annie in 1983, 

The family have many happy memories. 








HARLEY AND HAZEL RANSON 
as told by Harley Ranson 

Harley was born Jan. 4, 1904 in Rosser 
Municipality near Winnipeg, Man. At three 
months of age he moved with his family to 
‘Tyvan, Sask. where his parents farmed. It was 
there he grew up and received his education at a 
country school near Tyvan. He remained in that 
area until 1934 when he returned to Winnipeg and 
worked on a farm for two years. He started 
working in a garage as a mechanic and continued 
in that work until he joined the Air Force in April 
of 1940. The following six years were spent in the 
services in eastern Canada as an aircraft inspec- 
tor, in connection with the manufacture and 
repair of aircraft. In October 1941, he married 
Hazel Costello of Port Hope, Ont. 

He received his release from the service 
May, 1946 and worked at odd jobs for a year 
before he came to Armley in 1947 to work with his 
brother Stan in the garage. He was active in 
church work while in Armley. In August, 1950 he 















began work in the Saskatchewan Pool Elevator at 
Aylsham and remained in their employ until 
‘August, 1953. He then went to Carrot River to 
work as a mechanic in the garage owned by Les 
Dunham. After two years he went to Tisdale to 
work in Bowman’s machine shop, now known as 
Bumper Store. He worked at Bowmans until he 
retired in 1969. 

Hazel worked in the Bank of Nova Scotia 
during their time at Carrot River. After the move 
to Tisdale, she began work in the School Unit 
Office and remained there for over 12 year 

‘They continue to live in retirement in Tisdale 
where Harley is a handy man for many who call 
on him for every conceivable sort of work. He is 
an active worker in the United Church and in 
Lodge work, 











R. STANLEY RANSON 

In November, 1936 I moved from Tisdale to 
Armley to operate the local garage for John Zirk, 
who occupied a building owned by Ted Nicklen. 
There was a heavy snow storm early in December 
that year and the roads were closed to automobile 


















































































‘Stan Ranson at garage. 





operation. With cars unable to move, the main 
business was charging batteries for radios. I lived 
in a small room adjacent to the office and 
boarded with Frank Kasun’s — he had a General 
Store next to the Palmer lumberyard. 

Business was fairly good the summer of 1937, 
and in September I bought the shop equipment 
from John Zirk and took over the garage as 
owner, still using the same building rented from 
Mr. Nicklen. 

In January, 1938, Frances Smylie and I were 
married at the manse in Tisdale. We were wel- 
comed home that night about 10:00 with the 
sound of neighbors pounding on our walls with 
sticks and clubs, 

Business continued to grow and by 1939 it was 
necessary to have help in the shop, especially in 
the summer months. Among those in my employ 
during 1939-1945 were my brother Fred, Harry 
Turnbull, Arthur McMartin, Ross Coulter, 
Charlie Morgan Jr. and Don Thomas. 

Our family consisted of four boys and a girl 
— Harley was born March 26, 1941; Homer and 
Stanley — May 2, 1943; William — born April 26, 
1944 (died April 17, 1946); Margaret — born 
August 27, 1948. 

In the spring of 1947 my brothers Fred and 
Harley joined me in the shop operation and that 
fall we built a new building, which gave us much 
needed space for overhauling trucks and tractors. 
In the autumn of 1948 Fred returned to farming 
near Tyvan and a year later Harley took employ 
ment as a grain elevator agent or assistant. 

During my time in Armley I played the piano 
for church and taught Sunday School classes. I 
was trustee at Manlius Schoo! for a term (about 
1947-1950) and was Unit trustee from the time of 
it's formation until we moved to Moosomin in 
June, 1954. In January, 1951, Frances was admit 
ted to a Mental Institution. 

When we moved to Moosomin, I was accom- 
panied by Joyce Morgan (nee Mc Martin) and her 
daughter, Sharon (who was four years of age). 
Joyce was a great help to me in my work and in 
the up-bringing of our children. A few years later 
Joyce and I were married and have enjoyed the 
years of togetherness. 

From 1954-1976 I was a dealer in farm 
machinery and trucks for the International Har 
vester Co. and from then until February 1985, I 
‘operated a small engine sales and repair business 
in our back yard. 1 am now retired and am 
enjoying my hobbies, which include photography 
and carpentry (I also still enjoy fixing things!). 
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Our family obtained their education in Moos~ 
‘omin and now have their own families and are 
involved in the work force, making their own 
way. They have provided Joyce and me with 12 
grandchildren. Harley and his wife Jean live in 
Ottawa, where he has risen to Colonel with the 
RCAF — they have one son and a daughter. 
Homer is employed by the Potash Corporation 
of Saskatchewan and is in a Supervisory position 
at the mine at Rocanville, Stanley and his wife 
Shirley farm near Moosomin and he is also a 
mechanic for the Case International dealer 
locally. Their family consists of a girl and a boy. 
Margaret married a local man, Larry Tomlinson, 
who is the manager of our local Acklands store. 
They have two boys. Sharon married Richard 
Beutler of Wapella and she is Assistant Manager 
at the Classic Inn in Moosomin. Richard is a 
mechanic at the local General Motors garage — 
they have three girls. 





FRED AND PHYLLIS RANS 
submitted by Stanley Ranson 

Fred was born at Tyvan, Sask. where his 
family were engaged in farming. He first came to 
‘Armley in the fall of 1939 and worked as a sepa~ 
rator operator for Ted Nicklen. He returned in 
the fall of 1940, again operating the threshing 
machine. During the spring of 1939 and the sum- 
mer of 1940, he worked with his brother, Stan, in 
the garage at Armley. In 1941, he joined the 
RCAF and was in the services until he received 
his discharge late in 1945. 

He married Phyllis McConachie of Portage la 
Prairie, Man. in June, 1946, He returned to work 
for Stan in the garage in 1947, and remained there 
‘as a mechanic until sometime in 1948, when he 
‘went to work for Bill Breadner for a short period 
of time. He then returned to Tyvan where he 
purchased a farm and specialized in a large herd 
of Red Poll cattle. He showed cattle at fairs in 
Saskatchewan and entered some in the Toronto 
Royal. 

He farmed until 1975, at which time he retired 
and moved to Regina, Sask. where he lived until 
his death on April 12, 1984, 

Fred and Phyllis had a family of three: Leone, 
born June 2, 1947 at Tisdale; Sharon born Oct. 9, 
1950 and Wesley, born Oct. 13, 1955. 

‘The children received their education at 
Hooverville, a country school, and in the town of 
Francis. 

Phyllis continues to reside in Regina. 

















EARLE AND CAROLINE READY 

I, Earle Ready, was born Dec. 20, 1897 in St. 
Marys, Ont. and came west with my family in 
1903, to Manitoba. After some years there, 
everything was loaded in a boxcar for a move to 
Zealandia, Sask. where they took up farming. 
‘Twenty miles away at Forgan, Sask. I broke a 
quarter section of land with four oxen and a 
sulky plow, learning to stay away from sloughs. 
When the First World War was declared I signed 
up and spent the next three and one-half years 
overseas. 

Caroline Ready was born June 25, 1898 in 
Redding, England. We met while I was overseas 
and we were married Oct. 31, 1918, so we cele- 
brated our 65th anniversary in Melfort in 
October, 1983. 

In 1920 we took up farming on a quarter of 
land in the Silver Stream District near Caroline's 
brother Jack Blackall, using horses and having 
few conveniences. Cloaks and Clisbys were our 
neighbors. It was here we lost our only child two 
weeks after arriving and we remember well the 
kindness shown us by the people in the area. 
Seventeen month old Dorothy is buried in Silver 
Stream Cemetery. 

For two winters I worked for Pearse and 
Edworthy lumber camp in Peesane and one 
winter was spent hauling lumber at Bjorkdale. It 
was during the time I was farming here that Mr. 
A. J. Smith urged me to become a member of 
Saskatchewan Wheat Pool. I signed up in 1924 
and remained a member from that time on. 1 
received a 50-year plaque in 1974 for faithful 
service to the Pool. 

In 1928 we went back to Forgan to run the 
Pool elevator and remained there until July, 1935, 
when we came to Armley where I was appointed 





Earle and Caroline Ready. 








agent for Saskatchewan Wheat Pool. Our first 
house was rented from Ted Nicklen. About 1944 
we bought Mr. Al Ramsden’s house on Main 
Street. It was sold to the Wheat Pool when my 
wife and I left Armley. 

Caroline loved to garden and grow flowers. 
She also was the leader of a group of Farm Girls 
that she taught to knit and crochet. When the 
curling rink was built around 1938, we both 
enjoyed the game and spent many hours at the 
rink, often in the company of Fred and Marion 
Berry. There were good times at the whist drives 
or $00 games held in the hall, station waiting 
room or the homes. We took our turn at having 
them in our home. 

‘About 1943 we formed a Co-op and bought 
out our local merchant who had a general store 
and gas pumps. I was appointed secretary, a 
position I held until we left Armley. 

In July of 1955 we decided to make our home 
in British Columbia after spending 20 enjoyable 
years in Armley. We found a home along the 
Frazer River but the high humidity activated 
Caroline's arthritis and in January, 1956 we 
returned to Silver Park, Sask. I again bought 
grain for the Pool for seven years. This made a 
total of 34 years buying grain for the Pool. 

‘Our next move was to Melfort in 1963 for 
retirement in the Seniors’ Cottages near Nirvana 
Villa. There we spent the next 15 years. Because 
of failing health, Caroline moved into Nirvana 
where she could get more care and I remained in 
the cottage until 1983. I spent a year in Pioneer 
Lodge and then I too moved into Nirvana 
Pioneer Villa in Melfort, Level IIT care, where 1 
still reside, 

Caroline passed away Aug. II, 1984 at age 
eighty-six, after 65 years and 10 months of mar~ 
riage. 

NOTE: Earle passed away Nov. 20, 1986. Both 
are buried in Melfort Cemetery. 


MYRTLE (McDIARMID) REED 

My Sojourn in Armley — 1928 to 1931. 

I came to this area on Dec. 28, 1927, to Leac- 
ross, on the CPR train. After 59 years I am still 
here, married to Art Reed of Leacross. 

In January Clare Kendrick came for me to 
work for them as some of them had the flu. They 
had five children, Thelma, Sterling and Elda who 
were in school, and E. G. and Bennie. Also in the 
house was Tom Barlow, a 16-year-old boy from 





an orphanage in England. Mr. Kendrick was 
driving the first municipal doctor around. 

No one north and west of Armley had 
phones, just a couple of radios in the district. So 
everybody was very friendly and took time to 
visit. Teaching at Armley School was Ted 
Hackett, with his wife and son Harold. The 
Waterfield teacher was Mr. Brown. At Manlius 
was Ivan Hollingshead, All their neighbours were 
from these three schools 

There was a dance at Armley hall each Friday 
night when everybody came out to visit. The hall 
‘was so full all the men had to stand at the back. 
Children slept on and under the benches. Mr. 
Richards was the floor manager who got every= 
body up dancing and the music was by Hannas, 
Morgan Richards and Bob Caskey. It was also 
leap year so the ladies kept the floor full most of 
the time, 














Myrtle and Art Reed 50th anniversary, Oct. 27,1986. 


Each Sunday Mrs. Kendrick took her three 
oldest children and myself to Sunday school and 
church at the hall. Mr. J. Breadner, Mr. Wallis 
and Mrs. Hollingshead were teachers. Mrs. Hol 
lingshead also played the organ. They had a large 
class. On some Sunday nights the Coulter chil 
dren, Mrs. Charlie Thomas, John and Donald, 
Mrs. Murray Lloyd, George White and the four 
youngest members of the Sproxton family came 
and we spent the time sliding down the river 
bank. Then other times we all gathered at Sprox- 
tons. Everybody was so friendly. 

‘Then in April I went to work for Mrs. J. 
Breadner who had high blood pressure so her 
work was too much for her. They still had four 
sons at home, Gordon, Will, Elgin and George, 
who was still in school. Norman was married and 
Leslie was working at Bowsman, Man, in an 
elevator. 
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During seeding that year her neighbour Mrs. 
Kenny, north of them, died, She took a pail of ice 
to go next morning to prepare the body. She 
carried the ice with her as most people put up ice 
from the Leather River for drinking in the sum- 
mer time. No one had power in so it was ice wells 
and packing ice for drinking in summer. 

‘They had two cars, a new car and the Model 
T. The boys went out quite a lot to get the mail 
three times a week. They often asked me to go 
with them. At first it seemed we got stuck so 
many times. They would tell me to get in and 
drive and they would push. We always got out. 
‘That was my first lesson driving in Saskatchewan 
mud, used many times since. Then one time we 
had the Model T. It was Gordon and Will and 
they told me just to drive it. Gordon pulled with a 
chain in front and Will pushed behind. I got it out 
but did not know how to stop it. Gordon jumped 
out of the way but Will caught up and stopped it 
for me, my only experience driving a Model T 
car. Of course I got a ribbing. 

‘Mrs. Breadner liked to have guests for Sun- 
day night so it was always busy on Saturday 
cooking extra for Sunday. In summer us young 
ones often packed our lunch to have it at 
Nipawin, where the hospital now stands or at 
White Fox or the Torch River. The boys took 
their girl friends. Mr. Breadner did the milking 
and chickens, looked after the garden and 
brought in vegetables. 

That fall when threshing there was so much 
‘moss burning that when they went to thresh they 
could not find the stooks for a while. 

‘That same fall they started the CPR train and 
traffic bridge at Nipawin. Quite a few of the local 
boys got work on it. It sure opened up that good 
farming land across the river. 

In 1929 I went back to Gladstone ‘til April of 
1930 when Mrs. Kendrick went to hospital and 
they asked me to come back for seeding. John 
Hainstock was working for them then. I stayed 
until the end of May when I went to have an 
‘operation for appendix. 

[was at home "til July. Then Hollingsheads 
came to see if 1 would go to their place for the 
year as Mrs, Hollinshead was taking over the 
teaching of Manlius school for the year. She had 
over 50 pupils and some pupils taking grade IX. 
She left early and was late coming home. She 
walked all the time, She put on a very good 
Christmas program at Armley Hall, which was 
packed. Amy Hanna played for the program. She 
also went to the school for the practice. Mrs. 











Hollingshead never brought her school work 
home o talked about it, only the funny things the 
pupils said or did. It amused her the way Alvin 
Conron used to hold his little finger when writ- 
ing. He was in grade II. Lots of the pupils went 
past Hollingshead’s to school so I saw them each 
school day. In winter she liked to come home, 
and as it was near six, sit in the front room with a 
good fire burning in the tin heater and just relax 
before her supper. She hardly took any lunch to 
school. The only thing she enjoyed for pleasure 
that winter was to go to Tisdale, It snowed early 
but it went so they were able to drive the car all 
winter. No one snow plowed then. She spent a 
few weekends in Tisdale with Mr. and Mrs. 
Finley Fraser. I would spend mine with my par~ 
ents at Leacross. She did enjoy, in spring, getting 
her flower beds by the house planted. The last 
‘month of school she went back each Saturday for 
a half day to help the ones in the two higher 
grades for their exams. Manlius was the last 
country school that she taught at. She did not 
teach again until 1957 in Tisdale. 

I left there the end of July and went to work 
for Wellie McCorriston’s whose little girl, Eva, 
‘was sick with dysentery. I was not there very long 
as she died at noon 10 days later. I did the wash 
each day for her. It sure took lots of water which 
‘was hauled from the creek across the road. Law- 
rence Moffat was also working for them as Wellie 
was dragging Highway 35, most days with 
horses. After a couple of days of coming in for 
supper and having to haul water each night, 
Lawrence said he would not do it unless I went 
along to help him fill the pails. I did but we both 
seemed to get a little wet in the process. It was 
‘August and very hot so nobody minded. 

‘When Eva died her parents left to tell the 
family so I was left alone for the afternoon. Mr. 
George Taylor, who had gone to town, heard Eva 
had died so he called on his way home and spent a 
couple of hours with me. I was very grateful for 
his company. I got her ready for her casket when 
they brought it home from Ridgedale. It was so 
hot the funeral was held next day in their home 
with burial at Ridgedale cemetery. I had become 
very attached to her as I looked after her in day 
time and her mother at night. Neither of us slept 
much that night. I watched the northern lights 
through the window 

‘Most train nights Lawrence would go for the 
mail. If I was free he asked me to go with him. 
Coming home he would call to see Dorothy Rich~ 
ards, his girlfriend, On our way home one night 














‘we just got to Sisson’s when he stopped. I asked if 
‘we were home. I had gone to sleep as we were up 
each morning by five. He said no, we were out of 
gas. Did I ever blow my top. When I finished he 
turned the key and away we went home with him 
laughing his head off. He sure was a tease and I 
always fell for it. But we had lots of laughs too. 

I played baseball with Armley girls in 1928, 
Ellen, Jessie and Maud Healey, Amy and Naomi 
Hanna, Dorothy and Kay Richards and Verna 
Sproxton. She was pitcher and I was catcher. I 
also played softball with the Armley team in 1931, 
with Amy, Marie and Naomi Hanna, Dorothy, 
Kay and Mabel Richards, Margaret Clayton and 
Nettie Sorrell. Verna pitched and I was catcher. 
We went to quite a few sports days. At most Ivan 
Hollingshead was umpire, 

In the winter of 1930 and 1931 Mr. and Mrs. 
Speedy and Alex, and Lawrence and Maizie 
Chisholm came down from the north and lived in 
a shack by the post office. Speedy had the first 
picture shows in Armley Hall once a week, at 25¢ 
each. The Chisholms played music so they put on 
dances too. In the spring of 1931 they put on a 
play with Beulah Eade the leading lady. There 
was a dance afterwards. It was much enjoyed by 
all, especially the shows once a week, by the 
young people. 

It was in 1931 that teachers got about half the 
wage they had been paid in 1930. Many did not 
get it until later. Butter and eggs went down. It 
was 5¢ for a dozen eggs. It took five dozen eggs to 
buy one can of pink salmon. Butter was 10¢ a 
pound. One lady came into the store of Marie 
Saunders at Ridgedale with a box of butter and 
asked Billie Roberts, who clerked for Mrs, Saun~ 
ders for many years, if she could exchange it as a 
mouse had got into the cream. He took it to the 
warehouse, put it in another box and gave it back 
to her. I was working for her also, in the house 
and store, in 1934 and 1935, It was in 1930 that the 
price of grain went down, wheat to 18¢ a bushel 
and barley and oats to 12¢ a bushel. Also meat 
prices were very low. You could buy a beef for 
$10, a pig for S3 and chickens ready for the oven 
for 25€. Those who sold them were very happy to 
get the money. In 1933, one farmer who had a 
hired man, when he butchered a beef, told the 
‘man he would give him all of the hind quarter he 
could carry home on his back, Many took their 

wheat to Groat’s mill in Tisdale and got the 
year’s supply of flour, bran and shorts. Flour 
from Groat’s mill was $2.95 for a hundred pound 
bag during most of the thirties. These were the 














hungry thirties prices. Those on the farms were 
best off as everyone had stock and chickens. It 
was the ones living in the towns who found the 
going much harder. Many who lived in cities were 
glad to move home to their parents for a while 
during those years. 


PERCIVAL AGUSTUS REID 
submitted by W. Roy Nicklen 

Percy Reid was born at Dorset, England in 
1894 and immigrated from England around the 
tum of the century, from Dorsetshire in the south 
of England. Percy was a nephew of A. E. (Ted) 
Nicklen and when his relatives homesteaded in 
the Armley area he took up a homestead on the 
NW 32-47-14-W2. It eventually became the 
home farm of John and Eva Hayward. 

At the outbreak of the First World War Percy 
enlisted and was soon overseas. He was badly 
wounded in France and spent time in hospital in 
England where he met and married his wife, 
Margaret, a nurse from Scotland. Upon his dis 
charge from the army, he sold his homestead to 
Cal Clearwater and took up Soldiers’ Settlement 
land near Raymore, Sask. Percy was killed, after 
ashort time on the farm at Raymore, in a thresh— 
ing accident when his clothes caught in the fly 
wheel of the engine. 

‘After several years his widow married Art 
Wakeham, a friend that was best man at her 
marriage to Percy. She has been widowed again 
and was spending her declining years in Golden 
‘Acres Nursing Home in Wynyard, Sask. 


SYD REID FAMILY 

William Sydney Reid, born October, 1887, 
moved to the Silver Stream District from the Pike 
Lake District, near Saskatoon, with his father, 
William, and his brother, Earl. 

Syd married Rhoda Howes of the New 
Osgoode area in September, 1933. Syd and 
Rhoda had five children. 

‘Carmen born July 1, 1934. He was killed in a 
car accident in September, 1966. 

Loretta born June 30, 1937. She married 
Robert Grace in February, 1958. Bob and Loretta 
are missionaries in Alaska. They have three chil- 
dren, Brenda, Robert and Loyal. 

Gerald born May 18, 1940. He married Carol 
Springman on July 10, 1971. They live at Hope, 
B.C. and have two children, Casey and Susan. 

Shirley born July, 1944. She married Joseph. 
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Shirley and Gerald Reid 


Brokke on Nov. 18, 1972. They reside in Ashern, 
Man. and have two children, Carmen and Scott. 

Harvey born Feb. 4, 1946. Harvey has two 
children, April and Crystal. Harvey resides in 
Nipawin, Sask 

Syd passed away October, 1961 and Rhoda in 
1964. Carmen and his parents, Syd and Rhoda, 
are buried in the Silver Stream Cemetery 











EARL REID FAMILY 
submitted by Audrey Hedman and Barry Reid 

Earl and his twin sister Pearl were born May 
31, 1893 near Dominion City, Man. After their 
mother died in 1909 the family moved to Pike 
Lake, Sask. and farmed in that area. In May of 
1919 after seeding the crop at Pike Lake, Earl, his 
father William, and his older brother Syd moved 
to Section 3-47-14-W2 in the Silver Stream Dis— 
trict. They had brought their horses and 
machinery to start breaking the land. The first 
summer they lived in a tent but had a comfortable 
log home and a log barn built by fall. They 
returned to Pike Lake to bring their herd of 
cattle. Silver Stream became their permanent 
home. When William’s health began to fail he 
moved to Swift Current to live with his son Ferg. 
He died there in April of 1929 at the age of 83. 

Myrna Lloyd was born July 1, 1906 in New 
Liskeard, Ontario. The summer of 1911 the family 
was living in the town of Porcupine, Ont. where 
they had a store and post office when a forest fire 
wiped out the town. The family had to go out on 
the lake in canoes to be safe. After this they 
visited Myrna’s grandparents, the Schiltroths of 
Waterfield District. They decided to move to the 
area and farm. Myrna grew up and went to 
school in the Silver Stream District. After finish- 
ing school she returned to Kapuskasing, Ont. and 
worked for a few years returning to Silver Stream 
when she and Earl were married on Dec. 25, 1926. 

Earl and Myrna moved into their new home 
Earl had built for them on the W 3-47-14-W2. A 
cosy four roomed house, with varnished poplar 
floors, wallpapered walls and screened in porches 
on two sides of the house which were used to 
work in or eat in on hot summer days. 

Their only close neighbors were the Arnesons 
who lived half a mile north and became very g00d 
friends. 

Earl spent the summers farming, clearing 
more land and putting up feed for the livestock. 
In winter he cut and hauled ice to melt for water 
and enough to fill the ice house to be used for 
drinking water during the summer. He cut green 
wood which was sawed, split and piled to cure 
out for the next years use. The grain and livestock 
to be shipped were hauled to Leacross with the 
team and sleigh. Myrna preserved all the garden 
vegetables she could as well as the wild berries she 
picked. She loved to sew and made all the chil- 
dren’s clothes. She bought a Singer hand sewing 
machine from Mrs. Arneson which had been 
brought from Norway prior to 1921. It is still in 







































































Earl and Myrna Reid on their wedding day. 





good running condition although it was later 
converted to an electric machine. 

The post office was at Leacross, all the gro 
ceries were bought there as well. 

‘On Dee. 16, 1927 Stuart was born; on Nov. 9, 
1928 Calvin was born and on April 18, 1933 
Audrey was born at home. 

These were hard years, prices for grain and 
livestock were so low it was hard to find enough 
money to make land payments to the Black and 
Armstrong Company. It wasa very sad day when 
they drove into the yard and said the land would 
have to be paid for for the second time. 

The fall of 1934 Stuart and Calvin started 
school. It was a two and one-half mile walk for 
the boys carrying their lunch in a five pound 
syrup pail. If the weather was bad they often 
would stay at their Grandma Lloyds. Four years 
later Audrey started school making the long walk 
in the summer time but in the winter the boys 
were able to take a team and cab with its little 
homemade stove to keep it warm. Some of the 
happiest days were when the children could go to 
their Grandmother for a hot dinner which Lau- 
rine would have prepared for them, or stay over 
night when it stormed. There were only nine 
pupils enrolled at the school at that time, Mr. 
Billie Richmond was the teacher. 

Earl then took on more land by renting the 
Froom half, he would walk the four miles before 
daylight, work until dark and then walk home. 
He had traded his Model T car for a 1630 Hart 
Par tractor. 

June 18, 1938 was a most happy and exciting 





day as twins, Barry and Bonnie were born. It was 
a very busy but enjoyable time for all. 

When the war years came prices improved. 
Pork was in demand. Earl built large pig barns 
and filled them, There were many trips made to 
Leacross with the team and sleigh or team and 
‘wagon to haul pigs to be shipped. Help could not 
be hired to help with the harvest so Stuart and 
Calvin at the ages of 13 and 14 took the men’s 
places. They would drive the four horse team on 
the binder, help with the stoking and then drive 
a team on the bundle wagon when threshing 
started. They did not get started to school until 
harvest was over. 

In 1942 Earl and Myrna bought the Bill Rich~ 
mond half. Myrna was especially happy as now 
she would have a telephone. The house was old 
and rambling but made more space for the grow- 
ing family. As it was situated in the middle of the 
half the only road was around the field, across 
Jim Richmonds land, through their yard to the 
main road. There was always a friendly wave for 
those passing through and it was a great place to 
stop and warm up on a cold day. To cross the 
small creek there was a small, wooden bridge 
which always floated in the spring when the 
floods came. There would be no way out in any 
direction until the water went down. This was the 
last year Stuart and Calvin attended school, they 
then stayed home to help on the farm. 

Barry and Bonnie started school in 1944. They 
and Audrey drove to school with a horse and 
buggy in the summer time. One spring day they 
were driving to school with their faithful horse 
Topsy, as they approached the curve that would 
take them over the creek bridge she suddenly 
stopped and refused to go further. The children 
ran ahead to find the creek flooded, the bridge 
floating with several feet of water on each side. 








Lto R: Stuart, Audrey, Bea Smith, 
Galvin, Myrna holding Bonnie Reid. 


Earl Reid holding Barry 
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Topsy had sensed the danger and took the chil- 
dren home. In winter they took the horse and 
cutter. They were snuggled under the bear skin 
robe with their lunches to keep them from freez~ 
ing. Also, there were blankets to put on the horse 
in the cold barn and an oat bundle to give her at 
noon. Audrey and Barry would take turns hold- 
ing the reins but still their fingers would be so 
cold when they arrived at school it was hard to 
unhitch the horse. If their feet got very cold they 
might get out and run behind a little. 

The school enrollment had increased consid 
erably by now. Also, there was Sunday School on 
‘Sundays held by the people of the district. The 
United Church minister from Ridgedale also 
came and held church service on Sundays. 

Myrna continued to sew and kept the family 
well-dressed in the clothes she made for them. 
She started a Homemakers Club for the girls in 
the district. This was disbanded for a few years, 
to start up again as a Homecraft Club when the 
younger girls became old enough to join. 

Earl contributed to the community by serving 
on the school board, the church board, working 
at the Connaught Fair and with the Farmer’s 
Union. 

After completing grade X at Silver Stream, 
‘Audrey continued her education in Tisdale where 
she boarded during the week. To travel back and 
forth for weekends she would catch the STC bus 
at the highway and come back on it on Friday 
where the family would meet her with the car or 
horses or sometimes even a tractor. It was 
December of 1948 when the Tisdale School 
burned. Classes were held in various buildings 
throughout the town. The high school went to the 
Legion Hall, the stage became the grade XI room 
and the side meeting room the grade XII room. It 
was a year later before they were able to move 
into the new school which was partially finished. 
‘Audrey then went to Normal School in Saska- 
toon for one year. She taught school in Lost 
River, then north of Aylsham where she lived ina 
small teacherage furnished with a table and 
chairs, a bed, a coal and wood stove which usu- 
ally went out during the night. There was no 
telephone or means of travel. The only company 
was a small radio. However, the people were 
most kind which made the stay very enjoyable. 

Stuart helped on the farm for a few years, he 
then went to Saskatoon to take a cooking course. 
He cooked in Regina, then set up a self-help 
program for native people of Pelican Narrows, 
Sask. teaching them to run a restaurant. He then 














returned to Saskatoon to continue cooking and 
making this his permanent home. 

Calvin also stayed home to farm. He spent 
many hours driving the L Case steel-wheeled 
tractor doing field work and breaking land. The 
first improvement in harvesting was when his 
Dad bought a six foot Allis Chalmers combine to 
straight combine. The grain was hauled with 
team and wagon and shovelled by hand. They 
then built a grain elevator to put the grain into the 
bins and hauled it with a Farmall A tractor and 
rubber tired wagon. One year they combined 700 
acres with this combine. 





Elleen, Dennis, Louise and Calvin Reid, 


Calvin kept things lively with his practical 
jokes. One day his mother came home and want- 
ing to put the car in the garage found a square tub 
upside down in front of the door, upon lifting it 
up she found a very quiet skunk sitting there. 
Another time the family arrived home, when they 
‘opened the porch door there was a very life like 
coyote sitting there, 

On Nov. 16, 1953 Calvin married Louise 
Anderson of White Fox. The fall of 1955 they 
went to Atikokan, Ont. for winter employment 
‘They decided to stay on there where Calvin 
became an electrician for the mine. They have 
two children. Dennis born July 22, 1954 who is 
married and has two children. He is an electrical 
draftsman in Calgary. Their daughter, Eileen 
was born Aug. 8, 1958 and she works as a lab 
technician in Toronto. 

‘Audrey married Bill Hedman of Forester Dis: 
trict on Aug. 20, 1954. They lived in Tisdale for 
several years, Bill worked at farming, as a cater 
pillar operator and drove a fuel truck for Tisdale 
Co-op. In 1962 he started his backhoe business 
which he had for 12 years. In 1967 they moved to 
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LLt0 R: Darrel, Drew, Audrey, Bil, Don, Glen Hedman. 


the Forester District to take over the Hedman 
farm. They have four sons. Don was born Feb. 
27, 1956; Darrel, July 30, 1957; Glen, Dec. 23, 
1958 and Drew, Feb. 21, 1962. They all took 
grades I to XII in Tisdale. They were all active in 
sports, hardball, fastball, hockey, basketball and 
track, Drew was part of the Lions Junior Band 
for several years. Don received a degree in 
Sociology from the University of Saskatchewan 
in 1979, In 1981 he started his own business “The 
Darkroom” developing films in Saskatoon. Dar- 
rel is an assistant agent for Saskatchewan Wheat 
Pool in Tisdale and also farms. He married 
Lorna Harmsworth of Wadena in June, 1984. 
Glen attended College in Calgary for two years, 
he stayed on there to work for three years before 
returning home to farm. Drew has worked for 
Saskatchewan Government Insurance since com- 
pleting school. He is presently an adjuster at 
Kindersley after having worked in Tisdale and 
North Battleford. He married Karen Good of 
Kindersley on July 19, 1986. 

Bonnie went to school in Silver Stream until 
she completed grade X, then went on to Tisdale. 
When she was about seven years of age her 
mother bought a piano, she began taking music 
lessons from Louise Fisher in Leacross for a few 
years, Deciding this was taking too long, she sat 
down at the piano one day and played all her 
favorite songs by ear, this she continued to do. 
After going to school in Tisdale she took a secre 
tarial course in Prince Albert. She then worked 
for a dentist in Regina. Here she met Herb Zim- 
mer whom she married on Aug. 2, 1958. They 
continued to live in Regina where Herb worked as 
an accountant for Saskatchewan Breweries. They 
have three children, Brenda born in 1959, Brent 
born in 1960 and Craig born in 1961. 

Most of the long weekends and winter holi- 








days were spent with the families at home in 
Silver Stream and Tisdale. The summers they 
spent at Candle Lake where the children learned 
to swim and water ski. In 1975 they moved to 
Vernon, B.C. where Herb was a general contrac- 
tor building houses. Bonnie worked with the 
interior decorating. Brenda and Brent completed 
their high school here. They then moved to Cal- 
gary where Herb was a construction foreman for 
a large building firm. Bonnie worked in a doc- 
tor’s office as a receptionist. Brenda spent two 
years in the Armed Forces. Brent took a year of 
Commerce at Mount Royal College where he 
played on the college basketball team. The sum- 
mer of 1984 they bought a Macleods store in 
Three Hills, Alta. which Bonnie and Herb man~ 
age. On Aug. |, 1981 Brenda married Bob Dage, 
they have two children, Rebecca and Jonathon. 
They live in Three Hills where Bob works at the 


store as do Brent and Craig. 
Y a 


LLto R: Robin, Barry, Doreen and Lori Reed, 











Barry has many memories of his life in Silver 
Stream. We lived two and a half miles from 
school where getting there could be a story in 
itself. Our modes of travel were many and varied 
for each season. In winter we would take either 
the horse and cutter where we would cover up 
with a bear skin rug to keep warm or later a 
tobbogan that Barry could tip over and dump the 
girls out. In spring our only way was on horse- 
back as the roads then wouldn't be fit for any 
type of vehicle. One Monday, coming home, 
Barry's horse suddenly dropped and rolled in a 
muddy slough, leaving both of them a total mess. 
Finally, on reaching home Barry received a severe 
scolding from his brother Calvin for getting the 
horse muddy and from his mother for dirtying his 
clean clothes for that week. Summer and fall we 
usually walked or took our bicycles. If it was too 
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muddy sometimes we could take a horse and 
busey 

Preparing and taking part in our Christmas 
concerts and the excitement of participating in 
field days was a part of rural schooling that 
enriched our lives. 

Barry continued his education in Tisdale 
where he graduated from high school in 1957. 

In 1958 Barry made a decision to take up 
farming instead of geology which had been his 
previous ambition. He then rented his first land 
W1-47-14-W2 from Mrs. Van Egmond which he 
later bought in 1962. Dad and Barry farmed 
together, clearing, breaking and improving more 
land until 1968 when we were saddened by Dad’s 
unexpected passing on Oct. 29. 

1968 brought two more changes in Barry's 
life, It was then he bought more land the E 
3-47-14-W2 from his cousin Gerald Reid. On 
Nov. 23 Barry married Doreen Nyuli from 
Crooked River who had been a receptionist for 
Dr. Riome in Nipawin. They bought a 10 by 52 
foot mobile home, moved it to the home farm 
and together they have continued to farm. 

In 1973 mother moved to Tisdale, first to a 
duplex then to Heritage House where it was a 
very happy time for her with her good friends 
there. She also enjoyed her grandchildren coming 
in for many meals either from school or work. 
Mother passed away after a lengthy illness in 
December of 1980. 

Barry and Doreen have two children, Robin 
born Feb. 26, 1970 and Lori born June 6, 1972. 
They both attend school in Tisdale. Robin enjoys 
hockey and football and Lori is involved with 
basketball, piano lessons and 4-H lighthorse. 

Barry and Doreen like to travel and in the 
summer months they enjoy camping with their 
family. Barry also likes fishing and hunting when 
time permits. Doreen enjoys spending time gar- 
dening. 











EDWARD AND ELEANOR RICHARDS 
submitted by the family 

Edward Richards was born in Syracuse, New 
York, USA, on March 27, 1883. After making a 
trip to southern Saskatchewan in 1906, selling 
horses, Edward decided to return later to stay 
and work in Oxbow, Sask. 

Edward married Eleanor Sergeant in 1909. 
Eleanor and her sister had come to Canada from 
England in 1904. For two years she worked in 
Eatons in Toronto, before moving west where 











‘Mr. and Mrs. Ed Richards and first grandchild, Mary Moat. 


her two brothers were homesteading in Sas- 
katchewan. 

In March 1911, the Richards, along with sev 
eral other families from Oxbow, including 
Ramsdens, moved north to homestead. They set= 
tled on SE 2-48-15-W2, 20 miles north of Tisdale 
what was later to be known as Armley. 

Land had to be cleared before even a house 
could be built; so the first summer the Richards 
rented a house near Ridgedale. Ed and Mr. 
Ramsden drove six miles each day to clear land 
and build houses before winter. 

‘The closest town and store was Tisdale for the 
first while, until later, a store was built in the 
Riverstone district and even a post office in a 
private home. This was just over three miles 
away. Dad drove oxen for the first five or six 
years; to break land, haul wood and grain. Wheat 
was hauled to Tisdale; not a pleasure trip as it 
took two days over bad roads and through 
sloughs. There were always mosquitoes and lots 
of rain. 

We lived off the land, with wild game for 
meat, lots of wild fruit, our own milk cow, chick- 
ens and garden. 








In 1921, after the railroad came to Ridgedale, 
elevators were built and grain could be hauled 
there. By 1925, Armley had elevators, a store and 
post office. 

Dad got his first tractor in 1923, an Interna- 
tional, which made farming easier. Then in 1926, 
our first car, a Model T. 

Edward and Eleanor had three girls and one 
boy. The family attended Manlius School. Their 
main sports were ball, hockey, skating, and later 
curling, In the 1930s they took part in several 
plays performed in Armley. The girls belonged to 
the first C.G.1.T. club formed. They also played 
‘on the first Manlius ball team and later the 
Armley hockey team. 

Dorothy married Laurence Moffat in 1934. 

Morgan married Nettie Sorell in 1940. 

Mabel married Wilfred Duford in 1941 

Kathleen married Owen Hanna in 1944, 
Kathleen joined the Royal Canadian Air Force 
(Womens Division) in 1941; discharged in 1945. 
Edward and Eleanor had 15 grandchildren and 25, 
great-grandchildren, 

Ed was Secretary-Treasurer of Manlius 
School from 1914 until the 1930’s. He was coun 
cillor of the Rural Municipality of Connaught 
from 1924 to 1929 and later served as Reeve dur- 
ing 1930 and 1931. Ed’s favorite sports were base- 
ball and curling. He enjoyed playing cards and 
dancing; in fact, was the floor manager at dances 
in the Armley hall for years. 

Eleanor had many favorite pastimes — her 
houseplants, a flower garden, sewing, knitting 
and crocheting and best of all, music; playing for 
church services and dances and instructing 
lessons to several pupils. She was also a member 
of the first “Homemakers Club” formed in the 
late 1920's in Armley 

Eleanor Richards passed away in July 1957 
Edward Richards passed away in August 1974 in 
Pineview Lodge, in Nipawin, at the age of 91. 

‘A grandson, Ron Richards, farms and lives 
on the original homestead quarter: 











MORGAN AND NETTIE RICHARDS 

Morgan and I were married at Grand Forks, 
B.C. where my parents were living at that time 

‘We came back to Armley and Morgan farmed 
with his Dad. He built a house on the same 
quarter his Dad and Mother lived on. 

We had some good years and some not so 
good years, but on the whole the good out 
weighed the bad. 





Nettle, Murray and Morgan Richards, 1942. 


We had a lot of good neighbors with whom 
we visited back and forth, There was generally a 
dance to go to every weekend, The Christmas 
Concerts were really entertaining back then, even 
old Santa Claus put on a pretty good act, which, 
sometimes gave him away. 

We have four boys. They all went to the same 
school Morgan attended. They took their high 
schooling in Tisdale. 

Murray, the oldest, joined the Air Force after 
graduation. He spent two years in Canada and 
three years in Germany. On his return he left the 
Air Force and went to work for Prairie Gas. He 
later bought land west of Yorkton at 
Willowbrook and now farms, He married Doro- 
thy Becker from Yorkton. They have three boys. 

Ron married Ester Sanders and they farm at 
Armley. 

Danny works at Cigas in Yorkton and lives in 
Springside. He married Linda Humphreys of 
Tisdale. They have two children, a boy and a girl 

Carl works for Corey Potash mine at Saska 
toon. He also does a little farming on his days 
off. He married Pat Parker from Ridgedale. 
They have two children, a boy and a girl 

Morgan and I moved to Nipawin in 1974, 
Morgan rents the farm to Ron but he still likes to 
get back out there in the spring and fall. 


RON RICHARDS 

T was born in Tisdale, Sask. and am the sec 
ond eldest son of Morgan and Nettie Richards. I 
took all my elementary schooling at Manlius 
School, and my only teacher there was Mrs. 
VanBlaricum. I attended Tisdale Composite 
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Ester and Ron Richards. 


High and graduated from there in 1961. After 
graduation I went to Saskatoon where I worked 
at Mid City Motors. In 1963 I returned to Armley 
to take up farming with my father. 

In 1966 I married Ester Sanders of 
Choiceland, Sask., whom I had met while we 
were both employed at Newfield Seeds Limited in 
Nipawin. We spent the first year and a half in 
Nipawin and then moved to the farm, where we 
still reside — SE 2~48-15-W2, which is the same 
location my granddad, Ed Richards, came to in 
1911 and where my family all grew up. 


W. G. (BUD) RICHMOND 
submitted by K. B. Richmond 

Squadron Leader, W. G. (Bud) Richmond, 
only son of William and Georgia Richmond, was 
born in Leacross, Sask. on Nov. 24, 1912. He 
attended Prince Albert Collegiate, took one year 
of Arts at University of Saskatchewan in 1930-31, 
graduated from Saskatoon Normal School and 
taught school for a short period in Wynyard, 
Sask. He also taught at Silver Stream 1938. 

He was a bush pilot in Saskatchewan, the 
Territories and parts of the United States before 
World War II. In 1939 he enlisted with the RCAF 
and saw service in Canada, England and the 
India-Burma theatre. After an illustrious mili- 
tary service of 20 years he retired with the rank of 
Squadron Leader. In 1961 Bud Richmond’s life 














‘Bud and Georgia Richmond. 


ended in a tragic air crash while fighting forest 
fires on the West Coast of Canada, leaving a 
daughter, Lynn, and a son, Lance. 


PERCY J. RIDDLE 

Percy was a homesteader but when the war 
came he returned to England to do his part. He 
married during that time. After the war he came 
back to Canada and went to school to get his 
grade VIII. Percy got his first certificate for six 
‘months teaching which enabled him to continue 
his education. After he received his certificate he 
brought his bride over to Canada. He worked on 
farms in summer so he could make enough 
money to teach in winter. 

Percy built a shack close to the Perkin home. 
Every Friday afternoon he took his gramophone, 
which had a horn on top, to school to play music 
after recess for the pupils. He bought a Christmas 
gift for each child. He did not believe in final 
exams but assessed the year’s work to get the 
final mark. He wouldn’t tolerate any fooling 
around. 

Percy continued teaching and working on 
farms until he reached university level. 

The Riddles are remembered as wonderful 


people and he as a good teacher. His wife had a 
beautiful voice. 


GUILIO AND ESTHER RIGHT 

Esther Biggi married Guilio Righi in 1911 in the 
Piedmont area of northern Italy. 

Guilio came to Canada in 1913 after hearing of 
the wonderful opportunities here. He hoped he 
‘would be able to send for his wife and two small 
children in a short time. 








Esther and Gullo Righ 





Upon his arrival he found that the wa: 
living conditions were not nearly as fabulous as 
he had been told, but he didn’t have the money to 
g0 back. He worked mainly in logging camps in 
the Bannock and Mistatim areas. 

In 1920 he was able to send for his wife and 
their two small children, Johnny and Tina. 

‘They took a homestead in Morwick District 
about nine miles from the town of Pathlow. The 
rest of the family were born there. 

‘The children all attended Shannon View 
School. Johnny drowned in nearby Eagle Lake in 
1928. 

The family lived close to the school, the centre 
of activities. Many summer evenings and Sunday 
afternoons were spent playing ball 








Guilio had a threshing outfit, and threshed 
for neighbors. He served as councillor for the 
municipality. 

The highlight of the summer was a trip to 
Melfort Fair 

The land was very stony. Frank and Earl, the 
two older boys drove the four horse outfits work- 
ing the land, and can tell many stories about the 
stones. 

In the spring of 1939, Guilio rented the Bense 
farm in the Waterfield District. The older mem- 
bers of the family helped put in the crop. After 
school was out, they were joined by the rest of the 
family, sharing the Bensen home with the 
Bensen’s. 

That fall they bought the NE 15-47-14-W2 
and moved to the Silver Stream District. They 
rented more land and with the help of the older 
boys farmed with three, four horse outfits, 
before getting tractors to do the job. 

Tommy, Jean and Ernie attended Silver 
Stream School. The ball teams soon picked up 
here. 

1n1945 they bought the S'/211-47-14-W? from 
Jim Richmond, and moved there. 

Esther was an active member of the Silver 
Stream Ladies Club, and enjoyed caring for the 
flowers around their home. 

Guilio enjoyed farming with the boys, and his, 
new hobby of gardening and looking after the 
fruit trees. 

Esther passed away suddenly in 1953, at the 
age of 61 and Guilio after a lengthy illness in 1955, 
at the age of 63. Both are buried in the Silver 
Stream Cemetery. 

Their eldest daughter, Albertina (Tina), mar- 
ried Alfred Kerr and lived in Weekes. She passed 
away in August, 1980. Anne married Tony Mar- 
shall and they lived in the Silver Stream District 
(see Tony Marshall history). Frank married Dor- 
othy Haldenby and farms in Silver Stream. Earl 
married Helen Craven and lives in Mirror, Alta. 
‘Thomas married Sheila Head and they live in 
Tisdale. Jean (deceased 1971) married W. E. 
(Elmer) Craven (deceased 1985), lived in Edmon— 
ton, Ernest married Laura Head and they live in 
Saskatoon. 


FRANK AND DOROTHY 
(HALDENBY) RIGHI 
submitted by Dorothy 

‘We were married in 1948, and lived the first 
‘two summers on the NE 15-47-14-W2, which was 
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owned by Frank's father. Our first winter was 
spent at the McDonald and Stevenson Lumber 
‘Camp. Frank had worked in the bush camps for 
several winters, but this was a new experience for 
me. We had a small, but comfortable shack, and 
I cooked for one extra man. We were up early 
every morning. I found the days very long, so T 
did a lot of embroidery work that winter to keep 
occupied. The other couples all had families 
which took up their time. We shared the litle 
house out back with another family, and on those 
cold frosty mornings, when everyone was making 
that dash out there as fast as possible, we weren’t 
Jong hooking the door if we didn’t want company 
beside us. 

Like everyone else starting up, money was 
scarce, We bought a 1929 De Sota car from Her- 
man Smith. He called it a $200 car, and that’s 
exactly what it was. We could hardly make it up 
some of the hills going into the lumber camp. It 
was short of power and definitely wasn’t a cold 
weather vehicle, 

In 1949 we bought the SE 15-47-14-W2 from 
my grandparents, the Wegmiller’s. We moved 
here that fall, and have continuously farmed here 
since. 

‘Our daughter, Marilyn, was born in March, 
1953. The day before we were to come home from 
the hospital, we had a big snowstorm. We had to 
stay a few extra days in the hospital, until the 
municipal cat was able to get the roads opened. 

Five years later our second daughter, Cheryl, 
was born. 

For several years we had milk cows, beef for 
our own use, pigs and chickens. When our 
daughters were old enough to ride, we got them a 
shetland pony. We had pleasure horses through 
their growing up years, and being a horse lover 
‘myself, I had one until recently. 

Frank worked for the R.M. of Connaught for 
many years operating a “‘cat”” or road patrol, 
building roads or snowplowing. During a winter 
of heavy snow the men would often run two 
shifts, day and night, to get the roads open. 
Starting wage was 80¢ per hour. 

Frank was trustee for Silver Stream School 
and after the closing of the school in 1961, was 
then on the Silver Stream-Leacross Central 
Board. During this time the public school chil- 
dren attended Leacross school by bus, and the 
high school children went on to Tisdale. Like all 
changes everyone didn’t like to see the country 
schools close, and lose the community activities 
associated with them. Frank has been councillor 























for Division Two in the R.M, of Connaught since 
being elected in 1977 and in the fall of 1986 he was 
elected Reeve. 

We have both been active directors of Con- 
naught Agricultural Society, and take pride in the 
community effort that makes it the successful 
fair itis 

T have been a member of the Silver Stream 
Ladies Club, another organization helping hold 
the community together. 

Going back to my years as a Homecraft Club 
member, in the 40’s, and the influence our leader, 
Myrna Reid, had on my life, has left me with a 
een interest in the 4-H movement. From 
1970-78 I was a leader for the Tisdale 4-H Light 
Horse Club. Learning with the members, the 
friendships made were very rewarding. 

With the centralization of schools and lack of 
youth involvement in this community, there 
seemed to bea need here to start a 4-H club. With 
the help of the young people and their parents, an 
active club has been going here since 1978. I have 
been a leader, and also involved on the Regional 
and Provincial 4-H Councils. 

Marilyn attended Silver Stream School from 
1959 until it closed in 1961. Stella Leister was her 
teacher. She took the rest of her public schooling 
at Leacross. Teachers were: Hollis Morley, 
Theresa Parmentier, Phyllis Petersen and Robert 
Burgess. After completing her high school in 
Tisdale, she attended Saskatoon Business Col- 
lege, taking a secretarial course. On completion 
of her course she was employed at the college. 

Marilyn married Richard McEvoy in 1972. 
They moved to Edmonton, where their son, 
Scott, was born in 1979. Since then Marilyn has 
been employed at Rosemount Instruments. 

During the girls growing up years, they were 
both very interested in horses, sports and school 
band. 

‘One summer we took the girls and their horses 
to Gary and Henriette Lloyd’s at Zenon Park, on 
Saturday afternoon, for a fun afternoon of rid~ 
ing with other local enthusiasts. That was the 
start of being involved in gymkhanas and local 
horse shows. 

Cheryl started school at Leacross in 1964 with 
Phyllis Petersen teaching. Christine Bowerman 
also taught at Leacross before it closed. Cheryl 
took her grade VI, on through high school in 
Tisdale. She worked in Tisdale and Nipawin 
before joining the staff of the Tisdale Credit 
Union in 1978. She married Doug Mievre in 1978. 
‘They farm in the Runciman District, and have 








two sons, Andrew, born in 1982, and Gavin in 
1985. 


THOMAS RIGHI FAMILY 
submitted by Pat (Righi) Davidson 

Tom was born in the School District of Shan- 
non View to Esther and Guilio Righi, immigrants 
from Milan, Italy. He was the sixth child in a 
family of eight. 

Tom attended school in Shannon View and 
Silver Stream districts. Life was hard in these 
times, but the hard work was always rewarded by 
one of his Mother’s great Italian dishes. That 
seemed to make it all worthwhile. On Sunday the 
family, being devout Catholics all attended 
church in Shannon View School. Transportation 
was a team of horses until 1935 when Guilio 
purchased a 1926 Model T Ford. 

At the age of 12 Tom and his family moved to 
Silver Stream, NE 15-47-14-W2, 

Because of the demanding time that farming 
in those days required, Tom quit school in 1943 to 
help his father. In 1945 Guilio bought the Rich 
mond Place in Silver Stream and the family 
moved there. It was here Guilio and Esther had 
their beautiful flower and fruit tree garden that 
was their pride and joy. It wasa site all the district 
could be proud of. Guilio and Esther both passed 
away while living here but not before enjoying 
the freedom and happiness this new land had 
brought. 

In 1946 Tom headed west with his brother 
Frank and friend Melvin Randall to find work, 
which they did at Chemainus on Vancouver 
Island. They went by train; work was difficult to 
find and Frank became depressed and returned 
home a few weeks later. Melvin worked part of 
the winter and Tom stayed on until spring. Tom 
worked in a sawmill for McMillan and Bloedell 
for 87¢ per hour, the work was hard and surviv- 
ing without Mother’s cooking was even worse. 
He was lonesome for his family and the wide 
open flat land. He did not appreciate the moun 
tains. 

In 1949 Tom met Sheila Head from New 
Osgoode. Sheila was the eldest in a family of 
eight. There was always lots of work helping her 
Mother. There was housework, gardening and 
the younger brothers and sisters to help take care 
of. She attended Goyer School in summer walk~ 
ing two and one-half miles and going by horse 
and toboggan in winter. She and her family 
attended church in New Osgoode. After taking 
part of high school by correspondence, she went 








‘Tom Righl family: Nell, David, Tom, Shella, Patricia and 
Henry. 


to work at various positions of housework and at 
the General Store at Leacross owned by Mr. Ted 
Fisher. 

It was while working in Silver Stream at Gor 
don Pearse’s that Tom met Sheila. They were 
married in 1950 and made their home in the same 
yard as Mr. and Mrs. Righi, as did Tom’s older 
brother Earl and his wife Helen. 

Summers were long and hard, and in the 
winters Tom and Sheila and their two boys Neil 
and Henry, would make their home in a lumber 
camp east of Arborfield. Here Tom drove a cat 
and skidder for Sandy Stevenson. Sheila also 
took in boarders to help with the finances. It was 
early to rise and late to bed in these times with 
hauling snow and ice for water washing and 
cooking, for boarders and two little son’s to care 
for. As Neil and Henry grew older Sheila also 
taught them their schooling up to and including 
grade V. There was no fooling this teacher she 
new them well! In the meantime a daughter, 
Patricia, was born; more diapers to wash. 

In 1959 Tom and Sheila moved to Waterfield 
District. Here they farmed three quarter sections 
of land. They still farmed one quarter in Silver 
Stream. The farming duties were split between 
Tom and his younger brother Ernie. 

Neil and Henry attended Waterfield School, 
attending only one Christmas Concert, as the 
school was closed to make way for the school 
unit-progress. Mrs. Hazel Wrigley was the last 
teacher the boys had in Waterfield School. They 
then attended Ridgedale for elementary and later 
to Tisdale Unit Composite School (TUCS). Neil 
quit after completing grade XI then attending 
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Kelsey Institute in Saskatoon, receiving a 
diploma in Farm Machinery Mechanics. Henry 
graduated from grade XII at T.U.C.S. Patricia 
received elementary at Ridgedale, grade IX and 
part of X in T.U.C.S. completing and graduating 
from grade XII at Senior Secondary at Prince 
George, B.C. 

On Nov. 19, 1963 another son David was born. 
He started school in Ridgedale, due to illness and 
the necessity to be close to a doctor he transferred 
to Tisdale. He then attended elementary school 
and part of his secondary, in Prince George 
returning to complete high school and graduate 
from T.U.C.S. in Tisdale. 

Summers were a busy time on the farm for 
everyone. There was the land to farm, livestock 
to tend, and of course the huge garden to care 
for. Sheila always had a large garden that stocked 
everything from chives to potatoes and raspber- 
ries. The reason being — just in case someone 
else’s garden did not turn out. Of course the 
children thought this was a poor excuse. 

Armley was now our postal address and groc- 
ery shopping for the most part was at Leacross 
Store. The store was owned by Jim and John 
Hutchison, two brothes that had moved to the 
area from Manitoba. If you couldn’t find what 
you needed at Hutchison’s, then you really didn’t 
need it. They used to charge groceries for one 
month at a time. It was a treat when you paid 
your bill as they would let the children pick out a 
chocolate bar they liked. 

A lot of visiting was done for entertainment 
as well as whist drives and pot luck suppers. In 
the summer everyone attended the Silver Stream 
Fair. It was a day you could visit all your neigh- 
bors and friends in one place. Women also could 
compare their baking, preserving and crafts, as 
did the children, with some entering their school 
work. Some families entered grains, vegetables 
and livestock, but most just visiting. Sheila 
worked as a director at the fair all those years and 
also served as Ladies Convenor for a turn. 

In November 1973 Tom and Sheila moved to 
Prince George. Tom worked there with his eldest 
son Neil and his brother Ernie. He was employed 
as foreman at Concrete Drainage Pipe. Sheila 
also took time to attain her Journeyman Hair- 
dressing Certificate. Tom’s love of the open land 
again influenced him to move back to Saskatche- 
wan in 1979, 

He now has a bee farm with Neil in the Silver 
Stream District. Sheila is Head Cashier at the 











Beeland Co-op in Tisdale, They now reside in 
Tisdale. 

Tom and Sheila have four children and are 
now the proud grandparents of four grand- 
children. 

Neil married Christine Bone in 1977. 
below) 

Henry was married in 1975 and later divorced 
in 1980 with one daughter, Pamela who is six 
years old. He remarried on Dec. 28, 1985 to Laura 
Toporowsky. He is foreman at Centennial Pack- 
ers in Prince George, and also a Certified Meat 
Cutter. Laura works part-time in Overwaitea 
grocery store. 

Patricia married Bob Davidson in 1983. They 
live in Prince George where Bob manages Pony 
Express Courier Company. Pat is a secretary~ 
accountant at Centennial Packers. They have one 
son Kevin who is seven months old. 

David is still single and lives in Queen Char- 
lotte City, B.C. He isa salesman for Auto Marine 
Electric. 


(See 


NEIL AND CHRISTINE RIGHI 

Neil was born in Tisdale on Dec. 3, 1951, the 
first child of Thomas and Sheila Righi. 

Neil spent many winters in the bush with the 
one teacher he could never fool. Sheila taught 
him grades I to V in the winter. He then went to 
Silver Stream, Nipawin, Waterfield, Ridgedale 
and Tisdale where he took all his high school. He 
then went to Saskatoon and took two years of 
Farm Machinery Mechanics at Tech. 

With this under his belt, he headed out into 
the work world. He worked at various jobs 
before finally finding what he really wanted, a 








LLtoR: Nell, Sandra, Chris and Dawn Righi 
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truck driving job. He drove three years for Con- 
crete Drainage Pipe in Prince George, B.C. 

Neil then became restless and moved back to 
the prairies to another truck driving job. It was in 
these truck driving years that Neil and I met. 

I, Christine, was born in Tisdale on March 9, 
1957, the second daughter of Thomas and 
Winona Bone. 

I took all my schooling in Tisdale and gradu- 
ated in 1975. I then started working at the Bank of 
Montreal. 

Neil and I were married Oct. 8, 1977 and lived 
dale for the first year. Neil was working for 
Bill Marshall in the bees, and I was still working 
at the bank. I worked there until the summer of 
1979. 

In the summer of 1978 Ned Pearse 
approached us about buying his bee farm. Of 
course we jumped at the chance to buy a farm of 
‘our own and get back to the country. So, Neil and 
his Dad bought Ned out and Neil and I moved to 
the farm in December of 1978. 

‘On Jan. Il, 1980 we were blessed with a beau- 
tiful daughter, Sandra Ann. 

As Sandra got a little older I went back to 
work in Tisdale. I worked a couple of months at 
Macleods, then went to work at the Bank of 
Nova Scotia. 

On Nov. 10, 1982 we were delighted to wel~ 
come our second daughter into the world, Dawn 
Michell 

In the spring of 1986 we bought Neil’s Dad 
out, so now the ulcers are all ours. 

Sandra is just starting to get into sports in 
Tisdale, with figure skating in the winter and ball 
in the summer. She is now in grade I in Tisdale 
and is enjoying it very much. Dawn is just waiting 
her turn at school next year. 

Lam still working at the Bank of Nova Scotia, 
but just part-time now. We keep ourselves busy 
in the winter with curling and in the summer with 
slowpitch, camping and go! 








THE EARL AND HELEN RIGHI 
FAMILY 
submitted by Helen (Craven) Righi 

Earl Righi is the son of Esther and Guilio 
Righi. He was born at Morwick, Sask. (near 
Pathlow) in 1925. In 1939, the Righi family moved 
to Bensen’s place at Waterfield, and in the fall of 
1939 they bought the old Keays place, across 
from Frank Pearse. Then, in 1945, they bought 
the Jim Richmond farm. 











Earl Righi Family, L to R: Diane Vansiyke, Earl holding 
{grandson Trevor, Helen and Wendy Lechett. 


Earl enlisted in Army Infantry Branch in 
April, 1945 and took basic training in Maple 
Creek, Sask; advance training in Calgary and 
Edmonton. He spent several months guarding 
prisoners of war in Wainwright and Medicine 
Hat, Alta, and received his discharge in 1946. 

1, Helen, am the daughter of Mary and 
‘Thomas Craven of Aylsham, Sask. and was born 
in Nipawin in 1926. [ attended public school at 
Redwood and high school at Aylsham. I finished 
‘Teacher's College in 1945 and started teaching at 
Silver Stream School that fall, my first school 
and very scary for me. When I moved to Silver 
Stream I boarded with the Jim Richmond's. That 
fall, they sold their farm to the Righi family. I 
stayed on there for awhile, then moved into a 
house owned by Mrs. Eade Sr., which was much 
closer to school so I didn’t have so far to walk 
during the winter. 

There were nearly always all the grades from I 
to X; grade IX and X had correspondence 
courses but I tried to give them all the help I 
could. There were usually 20 to 25 pupils. 

The highlights, of course, were the Christmas 
Concert and the Field Meet held in the spring in 
one of the larger centres. Everyone would pile in 
the back of a truck and away they'd go, singing 
all the way. Sometimes the weather was very cool 
but no one’s spirits were cooled, Each school had 
a banner and a yell and took part in a parade to 
start the day off. Pride in achievement was great, 
ribbons won were worn with honor. 

‘The Christmas Concert was the cause of 
excitement for a month before the big night as 
everyone learned their part and rehearsed each 
day. There was great excitement on that night 
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with Santa Claus, gifts and candy after they had 
all performed for their parents, 

Tn 1946, a teacherage was built and that 
improved things for me; but I then had to do the 
janitor work. The neighbors were very kind and 
always called to see if I needed anything when 
they were going out to town. I was able to go 
home to Aylsham quite often on weekends. 
There were quite a few social events; parties at 
the school, dances in nearby towns and curling in 
winter at Leacross. My last teaching was in 1953 
when I finished the school year for Julie Lloyd. 

We were married in 1948 in Aylsham. We 
farmed in Silver Stream until 1961, Our 
daughters, Diane and Wendy, were born in 1957 
and 1959 respectively. We then moved to Nipawin 
where we operated a bicycle shop and Earl 
worked for the Singer Sewing Machine Co. In the 
spring of 1968 Earl started working for the Rural 
Municipality of Connaught and we moved to 
‘Armley in the fall of 1969. The girls attended 
Ridgedale School. Although Earl worked long 
hours on the grader those years were some of the 
happiest of our lives. We lived next door to the 
Alexander’s; Herb and Earl were always playing 
tricks on one another. In 1972, we built a new 
house. We worked very hard that summer, but 
without the help of neighbors and relatives T 
don’t think we would ever have finished it. 

1n 1973, due to financial reasons, we moved to 
Fort McMurray where Earl got a job with Great 
Canadian Oil Sands, now known as Suncor. He 
was able to get his welder’s ticket through the 
company and Manpower. In 1977, when Diane 
and Wendy had both finished school, we moved 
to Lacombe, Alta. temporarily to look for 
employment, as we liked that area. Earl worked 
for Cigas in Lacombe, then in the spring of 1978 
he got a job as maintenance man in the Village of 
Mirror, which is about 25 miles east of Lacombe, 
where we still reside and Earl still works for the 
village. 

Diane went into manager training in the bank 
in 1975, married Ken Van Slyke in 1980. They live 
in Daysland, Alta. She worked in the Bank there 
until last December when our first grandchild, 
Trevor, arrived. Diane stays home to look after 
him. Ken is farming with his brother and father. 

Wendy went to work for Syncrude in Fort 
McMurray when she finished school. She worked 
there for three years, then she and her fiance, 
Rob Lechelt, moved to Lacombe. Rob is a mill 
wright at the Petro chemical plant at Joffre and 
Wendy works as secretary at Alberta Hail and 



































Crop Insurance Corp. in Lacombe. They were 
married in 1980. They now reside on an acreage at 
Gull Lake about 10 miles west of Lacombe. 


MADGE (BAILEY) RINN 

Tam very happy to think that I have been 
asked to write alittle bit about my time in Armley 
when I worked at the nursing home there. 

It was June 1934. I had finished school and 
like all other girls at that time, was looking for- 
ward to going out to work in small towns or 
maybe a city. We used to take the Tisdale 
Recorder, so looking through the want ads, I 
found that Nurse Turnbull of Armley Nursing 
Home wanted domestic help. As I was interested 
in nursing, I answered the ad and was accepted. I 
started working in August 1934, at $8 a month 
and every other Sunday off. 

Armley wasn’t that big but it was a busy little 
place. It had two general stores, hotel, post 
office, blacksmith shop, two elevators, livery 
barn, CPR station and also a dance hall. There, 
they held whist drives, 500 drives, shows and I 
believe at times church was held in the hall. In 
winter time there was a skating rink. I remember 
playing broomball once or twice. Dr. MeMurchy 
was the doctor in Armley when I first went there. 
He left that fall and Dr. Horace Bigelow came. 
‘The doctor’s office was in their home. Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday were very busy days in 
Armley, as that was when the train would be 
coming from the south with the mail and express 
items from Winnipeg. The train arrived around 
3:30 or 4 P.M. 

My sister Connie worked for Mr. and Mrs. 
Frank Kasun for a couple of months. They had a 
‘general store next to the hospital. 

I remember one winter Harry Turnbull made 
a guitar and we took a picture of him with the 
guitar out in front of the hospital 

I worked there for almost two years. I left in 
June 1936 to help my Dad on the farm. Iam now 
living in Calgary. I have three children, six 
grandchildren and three great grandchildren. 

My sister lives in Perth, Australia. She has 
three children and six grandchildren. 











BILLIE ROBERTS 
submitted by a friend 

Billie was born at Chester, England, July 16, 
1895, was raised and received his education in 
Wales. 
Little Willie as he was called, was a 

































Lto R: Billy Roberts, Mr. Richards. 


Welshman, about four foot six, as quick as a 
flash and wiry as they made them. Willie was a 
groomsman in the old country and could tell us 
many stories about the stables he had managed; 
some even belonged to Lords and Ladies. He was 
a queer looking fellow, he had been kicked in the 
face by a horse when he was young, and his nose 
was only a button on his face. 

He came to Canada in 1913. His first job on 
arriving was on a farm because of his knowledge 
of horses. The first morning his new boss sent 
him to the barn, to harness a team, for some job 
that had to be done. He was at the barn for a long 
time, but the boss would give him a chance; 
maybe Willie was nervous on his first day. Pretty 
soon out came the team followed by Willie, all 
harnessed but harnessed to work in tandem, not 
abreast. He had taken the harness all apart and 
re-assembled it, thinking someone had played a 
joke on him, being it was his first day. Willie used 
to tell this on himself, how he had graduated on 
his first Canadian job. 

Willie was very particular about his person. 
He made sure his clothes were always clean, and 
the buttons on, He never sat down if there was 
something he could help with around the house. 
When we had threshers for our small crop, they 
were finished by noon. They would eat and move 
on to the next place. Willie made sure there was 
lots of water and soap, and Mother gave him 
towels for the men. The washstand was all 
arranged outside and when the men went in to 








dinner, Willie rolled up his sleeves, turned his 
collar in and washed, hands, arms, face and 
neck, being sure his ears were clean, he then 
combed his hair, rolled down his sleeves, turned 
his collar out. He was at the table before the men 
had finished passing the food. 

During World War one he enlisted and served 
in France with the 85 Canadian Engine Crew 
‘Company. Returning to Canada he worked in the 
Ridgedale area, from 1921 till 1937. Following a 
number of years in the general store business at 
Ridgedale and Tisdale, associated with his 
nephew W. S. Beard, he was employed by the 
men’s and ladies’ apparel firm of Neil and Peter~ 
son Ltd. He retired in 1969. 

Billie passed away Sept. 10, 1973 after a 
lengthy illness. 


WILLIAM AND LETETIA 
ROBERTSON 
from Archives and friends 

William R. Robertson filed on the NE 
15-48-15-W?2 in September 1910. In March 1911, 
Mrs. Letetia Robertson obtained from Adam 
Robertson the NW 15~48-15-W2 through the 
South African Volunteer Homestead as well as 
the NE of 15-48-15-W2. Mrs. Robertson got 
patent on both the above Nov. 6, 1915. Mr. 
Robertson applied for SW 15-48-15-W2 in 
March 1911, and got his patent May 29, 1917, 
James G. Robertson had filed on this quarter 
September 1910. 

Mr. and Mrs. Robertson with daughter Flor— 
ence and son Merle spent some time living and 
farming next to the Tripp land. Florence and 
Merle attended Manlius School for a short time. 

He later sold his land (or left it) to Mike 
Devine and moved into Ridgedale where he built 
a livery barn, one of five in the village. 

‘They stayed in Ridgedale for a number of 
years and the children attended school there. 

He sold his barn and moved from the district, 
it is believed that they went back to Ontario. 


SAMUEL ROBINSON 
submitted by Alma Whyte 
Known as Sam or Sammy to his friends and 
neighbors, he was a Welshman, born in the old 
country. He was well read and a careful farmer. 
To my knowledge he had no relatives in Can— 
‘ada, It is believed he arrived in the Ridgedale area 
around 1919 or 1920. He got land, the SE 
21-48-15-W? in the early *20’s and farmed there, 
seemingly purchasing more land. 
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In 1926 Mr. Tom Taylor bought a quarter of 
land from Sam. Sam continued farming on the 
remainder he had. 

He had an auction sale in the mid thirties and 
went back to the old country. 

‘Apparently things had changed a lot from the 
time he had left there, so after some time he 
returned to this area. He had a wife and family 
but for reasons unknown to us they never came to 
Canada. 

Upon his return he purchased the portion of 
land on the west side of the CPR railroad to SE 
19-49-14-W2 from Fred Wutzke. The location, 
about half way between Codette and Pontrilas. 
He farmed this acreage with horses. 

He became close friends with my parents 
(Adolf Schindels) and was like a member of the 
family. We took him with us to various places 
and he helped us with our many farm tasks. He'd 
be angry with us if we didn’t call on him to help. 
We were always amused how he referred to 
women as “her” and never “she” leaving the 
“h” off “her”. 

If he thought someone had sharp eyes — his 
expression was — ‘“"er”” “*heyes”” would raise a 
duck “hoff” the pond: 

He sold his land to Cecil Rupert in 1947 as 
Sam was well on in years. He bought a little place 
‘on 9th Avenue in Nipawin. Short years later he 
went to live with Bill and Laura Palmer in the 
Ridgedale area where they took care of him. 
Some time after he went to the Melfort Geriatric 
Centre and was there over two years. 

He passed away Jan. 20th, 1962. 


HAROLD AND PEGGY ROE 
submitted by Karen Weeks (Roe) 

We arrived in Armley in November, 1948 on 
the CNR which stopped about a mile out of town 
at a Siding. My Dad was taking over as agent for 
the CPR. The station, I recall quite clearly, was a 
disaster! No one had lived in it for a while and it 
was in pretty bad shape. The three years we spent 
there were happy, busy ones. 

We attended Manlius School along with all 
the other town children. Most of the time, we 
cither walked or rode our bicycles. In the winter, 
Bill Oliver would take us in the closed in cutter 
with two horses. I recall the cutter upsetting and 
kids falling out of everywhere. On the rainy days 
Mr. Oliver attempted to take us in his truck, 
which was quite an experience. The teachers I 
remember are Mr. Klopouschak and Mrs. Van 
Blaricum. Attending school was a very exciting 








thing because we were either skating on the out- 
door rink or curling on our recesses and noon 
hours. Our curling stones were made out of 
wooden blocks and we really had a great time. 

I took piano lessons from Louise Fisher in 
Leacross. As my Dad didn’t have a car, I usually 
rode down with the section men on the jigger and 
then came back on the train, I attended several 
festivals in the area including Nipawin and 
Tisdale. Lillian Breadner and I used to play 
duets. 

‘Mum nursed at the hospital in Tisdale so she 
took the train every other day and as a result, was 
away every other night. It meant a lot of work for 
Dad but he made out alright. 

remember belonging to Farm Girls and try 
ing to learn how to knit and sew as well as bake. 
‘My thumbs in mitts are still not the greatest. I 
also belonged to C.G.LT. for a while. Dad used 
to curl and we kids did a lot of skating. I 
remember the old movies we used to watch at the 
hall every once in awhile, particularly the serials 
that kept us on the edge of our seats wondering 
what was going to happen in the next week's 
episode! 

Dad bought his first car while we lived in 
Anmley, a 1941 Ford. That was pretty exciting for 
us as now we could go to Tisdale or Nipawin to 
see more up to date movies. 

We moved from Armley to Broderick in 
November, 1951. Our family is really spread out 
across Canada now. Bob lives in Kamloops, 
along with his family. They have five children 
and their first grandchild is due in August. Penny 
(25) is in school to become a Certified Nursing 
Assistant, Bonnie (24) is a registered nurse 
Kamloops, Cathy (22) is married and lives in 


















L to Ri Mrs, E. Richards, Neto Richards, 2, Ed Richards, 
Florence Clayton and Peggy Roe. 
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Bill, Karen and Billy Weeks. 


Vancouver, Jim (21) is an engineer for the 
Department of Highways in British Columbia 
and Beth (14) is in Grade X in Kamloops. 

Bill is married and lives in Ottawa with his 
wife Diane and son Michael who is one and a half 
years old. Bill is a Chartered Accountant and 
does management consulting, mainly for the 
government. 

I, Karen, am married and live in Saskatoon 
with my husband Bill Weeks and our son Bill Jr 
Our son just recently returned from Australia 
and isin the process of deciding whether to return 
to university or return to Australia. I have 
worked for Blue Cross — MSI for the last 27 
years and I’m the manager of Customer Services. 

‘Mum is living in Saskatoon also, so we see her 
several times a week. She keeps very well and 
busy even though she retired from nursing at the 
University Hospital a few years ago. 


LORNA (STAPLES) ROMMEL 

1, Lorna Dawn Staples, was born Oct. 30, 
1955 in a Saskatoon hospital to Bert and Hazel 
Staples of Armley. I was raised on the family 
Farm until September, 1962, when I went to the 
School for the Deaf in Saskatoon for the next 13 
years, It was there in 1974, I received a Cit 











Dawn, Lorna, Donna and Dennis Rommel, 1984. 


izenship award for which I was very proud. I 
graduated in 1975, and although the school had 
been my home for all those years, I was happy to 
be home and looking for work. 

Each summer holiday was a happy time when 
we used to go camping with relatives, Jim and 
Mildred Staples and family. My favorite sports 
were swimming, badminton and volleyball, 
although bike riding was important to me too. I 
used to visit my cousins this way. The school 
taught us sewing and cooking and I really 
enjoyed doing that as well 

After graduation, I lived with Mother and 
Dad in Nipawin where they had retired. I 
obtained work at CSP Foods, a rapeseed oil 
processing plant, where I worked packaging 
margarine. 

In December of 1979, I married Dennis 
Franklin Rommel of Nipawin and we both 
worked at the plant. On Feb. 6, 1980, our twin 
girls were born, Dawn Lynn and Donna Hazel. 
After living in Nipawin for Il years, the packag~ 
ing portion of the plant closed and we moved to 
Edmonton, along with a good number of our 
friends who were also CSP employees. We are 
continuing in the same type of work in Edmonton 
and the girls are enrolled in kindergarten. 

‘We both love to travel and we hope to be able 
to do some of that in the years ahead. 


RALPH AND ANITA RONEY 
submitted by Wesley 

‘My mother was born in Fort Qu’Appelle on 
Sept. 4, 1905, the youngest of three daughters of 
J. Clifton Webster and his wife Annie. Asa child 
she moved several times: to Summerland, B.C., 
back to Balcarres, Sask., then to Calgary where 
she started school, then to Salmon Arm, B.C. 
where her mother Annie died, then back to Bal- 
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Ralph and Anita Roney. 


carres, and then to Imperial, Sask. Mom got her 
teaching certificate on Oct. 12, 1925. She taught at 
various small country schools in the southern 
part of the province, then married Ralph Roney 
in 1936. She moved to Moose Range where he had 
a farm, then to Aylsham, where he ran a garage, 
then to the farm four miles east of Armley on 
Leather River, She was of Irish descent and 
have a somewhat sketchy family history back to 
1689, although the earliest record I have of the 
Webster family in Canada is when several mem- 
bers of the family emigrated from Enniscorthy in 
County Cork, Ireland, in the early 1800's to 
southern Ontario. My great-grandfather, Robert 
Webster, came to Saskatchewan from Ontario by 
train to Brandon in 1882, then by Red River carts 
to Fort Qu’Appelle. Many of the beautiful old 
stone houses that remain in that area were the 
work of his hands. He also built the Hudson Bay 
store on main street in 1897 and it is still standing 
as straight and firm as ever. 

I don’t know as much about my father’s 
family. He was born in Langdon, North Dakota 
in December, 1899, one of seven children. He 
‘came to Imperial with his brother Robert in 
about 1920. In the late 1920's he came north and 
homesteaded near Moose Range. Dad's first wife 
died about 1934 and in 1936 he married Anita. 1 
believe his family was of English origin and 
moved from Prince Edward Island to southern 
Ontario and N. Dakota, thence up to Canada. 

‘Our farm was one of the last in the area to get 














commercial power. My Dad bought a 32 volt 
power plant and had the house wired in 1958. The 
plant took up one side of the basement and 
consisted of 17 large glass batteries and a gasoline 
powered generator. The batteries would last a 
couple of hours and then the lights would slowly 
start to dim, at which time you had to go down 
and start the generator. We got commercial 
power about 1961. I still remember with envy, the 
quiet nights before we had power. We had gas 
Tamps downstairs and the coal oil lamps upstairs, 
that if someone told you to turn off, you could 
turn down so far that they thought they were off. 
Then, when they left, the light would go back up 
and you could continue reading where you left 
off. It did get a bit cool at night till we got the oil 
stove but Dad was always first up to light the fire 
and start the day. 

Dad farmed three quarters of land until the 
farm was sold and they retired to Nipawin in 
1970, Even on that amount of land he made a 
very good living, although the fact that my dad 
was a very good farmer had a lot to do with it, He 
was an expert mechanic and had a complete 
blacksmith’s shop in his garage, including a small 
forge. If he could not find the part he wanted, he 
made it. 

Every spring I got to miss a week or two of 
school when the Leather River flooded, 
especially when the old bridge was in. Phillip and 
Thelma Wrigley would deliver groceries to the 
cast hill and we would use a small boat to go and 
get them, 

Our neighbors across the road were Rumbles, 
a few hundred yards to the east and Herman 
‘Smith just across the river to the west, although 
they moved out many years ago. 

My mom was one of the active campaigners 
for Waterfield School but it closed despite all 
efforts the year I completed grade VII, I would 
ques about 1962. It was a shame because a good 
education was easy to come by there, due the 
efforts of the teachers. I can remember Mrs. 
Bourne and Mrs. Hazel Wrigley. My mom also 
would pinch hit as a teacher on occasion. 

guess my most vivid memories of the school 
were the Christmas concerts and the week of 
practice before hand when all the desks were 
pushed together and we could do pretty much as, 
we wanted when we weren't trying to sing or be 
actors or actresses. I don’t know which were 
more painful, being on stage performing or sit- 
ting in the audience listening. Great excitement 
was generated that night as the students and 








parents arrived, usually in a snowstorm dressed 
in their best. Inevitably, some song sheets or 
costumes had been left at home, causing a brief 
panic, but the teacher would have it all straight~ 
ened out by curtain time. 

realize now how hard my mom and all farm 
wives worked. Everyone took it for granted for 
many years, but it wouldn’t be unfitting for a 
medal to be struck for them, featuring a cook 
stove, a wash board or a gas powered washing 
machine, or some such. Gardens that have been 
measured in acres instead of the 10 by 20 foot 
plots that we have now in the cities were not 
uncommon and required a lot of care. Chances 
are you would wake up one morning in the sum~ 
mer and find assorted pigs, cows or chickens 
browsing in your supermarket. Kids could always 
benefit when this happened by having their 
vocabulary expanded to new heights as parents 
tried to chase the menagerie from the garden. 
Despite the difficulties, it was worth it in the end- 
nothing has tasted as good since as those fresh 
vegetables, picked and put on your plate. Pre- 
serves were put up that Town House, Co-op or 
Libby’s will never be able to match. 

The thoughts I have when I think of the farm 
are of the help Dad got harvesting when he had 
an accident and was unable to do it himself; the 
card games Dad had with Wilfred and Russell 
Wrigley; the dinners shared with Eva and John 
Hayward; stopping to see Ivan McCullough 
whose store always seemed to be open and the 
‘200d times with kids at Waterfield, Dale Manton 
and Ralph Lee and many others, I remember 
fowl suppers at the Armley United Church (can 
taste them to this day), of being fortunate to 
grow up where and when I did and wishing I had 
properly appreciated it at the time and that I 
could go back and thank everyone I knew. My 
Dad passed away in 1977 and my Mom on Oct. 
27, 1984. The last time I visited the farm it was 
standing empty and deserted, windows broken 
and doors ajar. The log barn is still standing, just 
as crooked as it ever was and the tin chimney on 
the garage is still well ventilated from my target 
practise. The fruit trees at the creek behind the 
house were in full bloom and the flower gardens 
my mom had so carefully planned were over- 
grown with weeds. It is often better to keep your 
memories intact then to try and confirm them 

There were five children in our family. 
Audrey (Brady) lives in Prince George. She has 
two sons; Earl and Gordon and three daughters; 
Patti Lynn, Karen and Carol Sue. She also has 














eight grandchildren. Joan (Doucette) lives in 
Prince George and has a son Kelly and two 
daughters; Tami and Shannon. Ray lives in 
Colonsay, Sask. and has a son Murray and two 
grandchildren, Clifton lives in Armdale, N.S. 
and has a son, Sean, and a daughter, Leanne. I, 
Wesley, live in Swift Current and have one 
daughter, Denean. My occupation is Flight Ser~ 
vice Manager at the Swift Current Airport. 1 
married Anne Barlow from Thunder Bay, Ont. 





ALEX ROSPAD 
submitted by Betty (Rospad) Mohr 

Alex was born in Poland, March 21, 1910, the 
youngest of seven children, Joseph, Nick, Paul, 
Fred, Mary and Ann. He immigrated to Canada 
in 1926 and worked on the railroad for a few 
years. He spent time in Manitoba before running 
a hotel in Wabodin, Alta. In 1948, he purchased 
the hotel in Armley and remained there for more 
than 20 years. 

Helen came to Armley in 1952 and she and 
Dad were married in March 1953. 1, Betty was 
born in October, 1953, Lawrence in June, 1958, 
Brenda in October, 1959 and Paul in December, 
1963. 

During the years spent at Armley Dad was 





President of the Community Club and worked 
hard for the town. He helped with the renova- 
tions at the hall and spent a lot of time working 
on the construction of the cement sidewalks that 
replaced the old wooden one. They were built the 
full length of main street as well as the south side 
of the hotel and from the post office to the hall. 
Dad made a lot of changes in the hotel interior 
and grew a good garden on the lot beside the 
hotel. He liked the outdoors and planted trees 
and shrubs and created a play yard for us. In 1961, 
he replaced the garage and sheds at the rear of the 
hotel after they had been destroyed in a fire. Both 
Lawrence and I went to the United Church Sun 
day School and sang in the choir when we were 
there. 

Dad sold the hotel to Harry Bourne in 1970 
and then moved to the hotel in Star City. He lived 
there and worked part-time. He lived at various 
places in the area before he moved to Nipawin in 
1980. Hee was a guest at Pineview Lodge when he 
passed away Jan. 17, 1983. He is buried in Wood- 
lawn Cemetery in Nipawin, 

‘Mom is living in Nipawin, 

Don and I live in White Fox and run a bee 
farming business. We have three children; 
Brandy, Tara and Jolene. 

Lawrence and Elaine live in Nipawin where 
they are teaching. 

Brenda and Dave McBain farm northeast of 
White Fox. They have a daughter, Jami. 

Paul passed away Jan. 20, 1972. 


ADAH ROW! 
‘submitted by Ruth Kendrick 

‘Adah Rowe was born in 1918. Tom and Ellen 
Rowe raised her. After Ellen passed away, Adah 
was put in the Senior Citizens’ home where she 
resides. 





THE THOMAS ROWE FAMILY 
submitted by Frederick Rowe 

Twas born in Owen Sound, Ontario in 1894 
and moved to Oxbow when I was very young. 

In Oxbow, we lived in a sod house for six 
years, then Dad built a two-story house. Dad 
hauled coal from a small coal mine at Bienfait, 
Sask. The coal was hauled from under-ground 
by a little mule. Later on a well was dug, 12 feet 
deep, with good cold water. Today people come 
to this well for drinking water. 

Dad and I took up homesteading in the 








LtoR: Mr. and Mrs. Wil Rowe, Mr. and Mrs. Tom Rowe. 





Ammley District. He had three quarters of section 
12-48-15-W2 and I had SE 14~48-15-W2 in 1910. 

I walked 12 miles for our mail and carried the 
neighbor’s mail too from old Ridgedale. Later on 
the railway came through from Melfort and later 
Walter Strickert had the Post Office in Ridgedale 
hamlet, followed by Harry Grandy. We got our 
supplies at the Riverstone store for many years. 
Armley became a hamlet and we got our mail 
there at Ted Nicklen’s Post Office. 

In the spring of 1923, I built a house and 
married Mary Bigelow. We lived on that home- 
stead for six years. There a daughter, Pholona, 
was born in 1926. She only lived a short while. We 
sold the farm and moved to Pontrilas, Sask. and 
there we had two sons, Donald and Richard. We 
farmed two quarters and had some wonderful 
yields of grain and also kept livestock. 

Later, my health failed and in 1940 I sold 
everything and purhcased a home in Nipawin, 
Sask. I worked in Lawrence’s Hardware and the 
boys attended high school there. 

In 1946 we sold out again and moved to 
Dawson Creek, B.C. where I worked with the 
Canadian Army and the Windsor Hotel. 

In 1966 I retired, we lived a year in Nanaimo, 
B.C. and now we have purchased a four-plex 
home in Vernon, B.C. Mary and I are retired. 
She is 82 and Iam 91. 


MR. AND MRS. JAMES H. ROWELL 
im Rowell was born in Sawtry, England on 
March 5, 1886. He attended school there until he 
began working in the area at the age of 12 years. 
One of his first jobs was emptying trainloads of 
dirt from the subway being constructed under the 
city of London. He later became a signal man on 
the Great Northern Railroad and remained in 
that position until he moved to Canada in 1911. 
Jim arrived in Yorkton, Sask., in early sum- 
‘mer with six other young men from the Sawtry 
district. He worked on surrounding farms for a 





















to R: Andy, Eileen, Neti 
holding Isabelie, 1934 


Lorne and Jim Rowell, Jim 





couple of years and then on construction of the 
first telephone lines in the Saltcoats area. 

In 1914 Jim and his friend, Walter Stokes, 
rented land in the Saltcoats district and began 
farming. 

‘On March 30, 1921, Jim was married to Ele- 
anor Jane Moffat, the eldest child and only 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Andrew Moffat of 
Saltcoats. The wedding was to be on March I6 but 
the Moffat family all contracted the ’flu so the 
wedding date had to be postponed for two weeks. 

During the first year they had to trap mus- 
krats to make ends meet. They continued to farm 
in the Saltcoats area until 1929. Three children 
‘were born to them on the farm in the Chat- 
tsworth district — Andy, Eileen and Lorne. 

While ploughing one day in 1927, Jim was 
thrown off the plough three times because of 
striking stones. He made a vow that he was going 
to find some land that didn’t have stones. That 
fall he and some other men went to Peace River 
looking for land but were disappointed and con- 
sidered it too far to move. 

In 1928 Jim and four others from Saltcoats 
travelled to Nipawin looking for homesteads. 
They crossed the Saskatchewan River in the bas 
ket and walked as far as the now Choiceland 
area. All five men chose homesteads to file on 
when they returned to Nipawin. Jim’s choice was 
the only one that had not already been filed on 
before their return, so he got a homestead. Of 








interest is that part of the town of Choiceland is 
now on that particular quarter section of land, 

Returning to Saltcoats by train, Jim got off 
during the stop at Armley and got talking to a 
Mr. Rowe. He told Jim that his farm was for sale 
so they went to look at it and Jim made a deal to 
buy it. Thus he never did prove up on his home- 
stead and agreed some time in the thirties to sign 
itoff. 

In March of 1928 Jim and Nellie and their 
three children, complete with three loaded box- 
cars of livestock, machinery and houschold 
effects, moved to Armley. Laurence Moffat 
accompanied them and later farmed in the area. 
Jim finally had his farm without stones and it was 
only three miles from town instead of the 2 miles 
as at Saltcoats. 

Nellie and Jim became active in the commu- 
nity, being involved in the church, Wheat Pool, 
Ladies’ Aid, Director of Connaught Agriculture 
Society and in other ways. 

1n 1934 another daughter, Isabelle, was added 
to the family. They also built an addition onto 
the house. 

Nellie Rowell, as she was always known, 
enjoyed gardening and kept bees, which supplied 
honey for quite a number of neighbors. She 
taught her green Englishman husband how to 
farm and kept very complete daily account 
diaries in the years after they were married. 
Those around 1930 after settling in Armley are 
still very interesting to read. 

Jim and Nellie continued to farm at Armley 
until 1957 when they sold their land to their 
younger son Lorne. They retired to Yorkton 
where they bought a home with a large garden. 
They enjoyed involvement in the community, in 
the church and with the senior citizens organiza- 
tion 

Gradual increasing need for care saw both 
Jim and Nellie become residents of the Anderson 
Lodge in Yorkton and later in Sherbrooke Com- 
munity Center in Saskatoon. Jim passed away 
Oct. 3, 1981 at age 96 years. Four months later he 
was joined by Nellie on Feb. 8, 1982 at age 81 
years. 





leen — see Eileen Smith history. 
Isabelle — see Isabelle Hemrick history. 


JAMES ANDREW ROWELL (ANDY) 

1 was born in Saltcoats, Sask. in January, 
1922. We moved to Armley in April of 1929. T 
finished off the school year at Manlius and 
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LLt0 R: Erie, Shirley, Norman. Front: Andy and Mary Rowel, 


attended school there for the next seven years. 
‘We were lucky as the school was only a half mile 
from our place, though at times when it was 40 
and 50 degrees below zero fahrenheit it was far 
enough to walk. I participated in school sports, 
hockey and softball were my favorites. Doing 
chores at home and delivering milk to the teach~ 
erage kept me quite busy and, as I grew older, I 
helped Dad with the farming. After I left school I 
helped clear land on one of Dad’s quarters and 
worked out too. I worked for the Clayton Broth~ 
ers, Gordon Breadner and the Boasts’. Those 
were the days you worked from early, early 
morning ‘til late at night and the wages were 50%, 
75¢ and Sia day, but money went a long way 
then. A pack of five cigarettes was only S¢ and 
you only bought those as a treat when you went 
to a dance or social. I also did 21 to 25 days on a 
threshing crew every fall. 

‘On July 7, 1941 1 joined the Army, went 
overseas in 1942, later joined the Second Division 
Service Corp. I served in England, France, 
Belgium, Holland and Germany. I returned 
home in December, 1945. Life was a little quiet in 
Armley after the Army, to say the least! I 
received my discharge in January, 1946, I tried 
my hand at farming and did custom hauling the 
first year back. 














I married Mary Rosluk from Paddockwood, 
Sask. in January, 1947. We lived in Armley the 
first three years, and continued farming, but the 
weatherman really frowned on us, so we gave 
that up and I went to work for wages. I worked at 
Ranson’s Garage as a mechanic, for Bill Oliver as 
a carpenter, helping to build the addition to the 
Ridgedale School. I wanted something more per~ 
‘manent so went buying grain for the Saskatche- 
wan Wheat Pool. By that time we were blessed 
with our daughter Shirley and son Eric, both 
born in the Tisdale Hospital, with Dr. Creasy in 
attendance. I bought grain in Zenon Park, Mis- 
tatim and Erwood. While in Erwood our second 
son, Norman, was born. 

‘We moved to Saskatoon in April, 1955 and we 
are still here. 

Our daughter, Shirley, married Robert 
Naconechny of Saskatoon, they have two chil- 
dren, Nicole and Darren. They live in Saskatoon. 

Erie married Lois Bridges of Tisdale, they 
have one daughter Andrea, they also live in 
Saskatoon, 

Norman married Beryl Deurr of Humboldt, 
they have two children, Stephanie and Michael. 

They live in Edmonton. 

Times were not always easy; we've known 
hard times and good times, but somehow the 
good times outshine the bad. All in all life has 
been good to us. 

In the summer you'll find us at our cabin at 
Redberry Lake. 











LORNE AND DOREEN ROWELL 

Lorne Rowell was born on the farm, in Salt 
coats area of Saskatchewan, on April 13, 1928. In 
the spring of 1929 the family moved to the Armley 
district. I attended schoo! at Manlius until 1942 
and then began helping out on the farm and 
working around the district 

The fall of 1957 I took over the family farm 
and continued farming. In 1961 I married Doreen 
McLeod of Fort Qu’Appelle, Sask. We farmed 
in the summer and quite often returned to work 
in Fort Qu’Appelle in the winter. Three children 
‘were born to us, Heather, Shawn and Donald. 

In 1967 we rented our land out and have since 
resided in Fort Qu’Appelle. We managed the 
Valley Trails Motel for some years. Doreen 
worked part-time, nursing. We also continued to 
work at the Prairie Christian Training Center and 
Iam in charge of maintenance at the present 
time. 







































































Lto Ri: Lome, Doreen, Donald. Seated: Shawn and Heather 
Rowell 


The family has maintained a strong sense of 
belonging to their farming community with reg- 
ular visits to the farm, neighbors and relatives as 
often as possible, and through occasional wel 
come visits from Armley friends. 


WILLIAM AND SARAH RUMBLE 
submitted by Fred Rumble 

William and Sarah Rumble, with their family 
of five children, left Liverpool, England in the 
summer of 1906, arriving in Tisdale with only 
their clothes and no other belongings. Tisdale 
then, was one hotel and a store run by Bert and 
William Morrow. Because there was not enough 
accommodation for the settlers, we stayed about 
one half mile east of Tisdale in a very crowded 
primitive house owned by Mr. McKeracher. As 
soon as a house could be built in Forester the 
family moved there. The only roads were trails 
made around sloughs where the population of 
mosquitos was unbelievable. A school was built 
‘as soon as possible and plans were made to obtain 
some Christian education for the children. First 
the Salvation Army held services in the school 
and later the Methodist Pastor came from 
Tisdale on Sundays driving his team of horses. 

While in Forester, a baby Olive was born 
making the family complete: Agnes, Eva, Mae, 
Fred, Irene and Olive (sce Jim Manton history), 














The William Fumble family. 


In 1909 Dad got a homestead in the Waterfield 
District, SW I-48-14-W2. 

Our first real ‘get together” was a picnic, 
Everyone came, some walking and some with 
their ox teams. It was what we would now a days 
call ‘*pot-luck’”. Everyone took their lunch into 
a large tent and then shared it with the others 

The Silver Stream Fair was a big event. My 
parents soon became Directors on the Board and 
greatly enjoyed their association with it. 

One thing that really stands out in my mem- 
ory was the lack of water. The children carried 
water from a creek one-half mile away. Even- 
tually, Mr. Forester came once a week with a 
tank Of water and delivered some to about 18 
families. Needless to say, no water was wasted. In 
winter snow was melted for use in the house and 
for the livestock. 

Another outstanding memory was the fre- 
quent chimney fires since there were no brick 
chimneys. Also, the frequency of rain in the first 
few years, A person would often find a bridge 
washed out but could easily rebuild it because of 
lots of trees 

My parents and others would walk long dis- 
tances for work. My Dad would walk 18 miles 
home on week-ends, then back again and cut 
cordwood for 75¢ a cord and board himself, I 
helped build the first telephone line north of 
Tisdale. This was all gratis work using barb wire 
fences for lines. 

Now | will try to bring you up to date on my 
family. My father died in the summer of 1938 and 
mother in 1964. Agnes, Eva and Mae have passed 
on: Agnes in 1960, Eva in 1980 and Mae in 1973. 
‘Also my wife Ada passed away Oct. 1, 1973, 
leaving a very empty spot in our hearts. 
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celebrated my 90th birthday on Feb. 1, 1985. 
My family had a “Come and Go Tea” for me last 
fail during the nice weather which I thoroughly 
enjoyed and will remember for a long time. 

Irene married Ernie Wilson. She is now a 
widow and lives in Ontario near her children, Bill 
and family and Claire and family. 

Olive married Jim Manton and is now a 
widow living in Gibsons, B.C. Her only child, 
Vera lives in Prince Rupert. 

I live in Nipawin and frequently stay with my 
daughter and her husband on their farm five 
miles west of Carrot River. Pat’s husband, Glen 
Pederson is a beekeeper, as well as raising a few 
cattle, pigs and chickens. 

‘AS I look back on my life, I am thankful for 
the things we went through, valuing all the mem~ 
ories, whether they are good or bad. 

Footnote: Fred passed away May 28, 1985. 











TOM RUSHMUR 

‘Tom was born in England and spent two years 
in the British Army, serving part of that time in 
India, He came to Canada and spent several years 
in the Waterfield District, working for Ed Clay 
on the farm, 

In the early 1940’s he moved to Prince Albert 
where he married Liz Nelson. He found employ- 
ment with Burns Packing Plant and continued to 
work there until he retired. Both he and his wife 
have passed away, Tom in the fall of 1985. 





Tom and Liz Rushmur. 





WILLIAM RUSSELL FAMILY 
excerpts taken from Ernie Russell's Memoirs 

William Russell from Seisdon, Staffordshire, 
England visited Canada September, 1912. He had 
‘a good look at Saskatchewan and Alberta. In 
‘Alberta he visited a cousin who had emigrated to 
Canada from Pattingham Staffordshire some 
years previously 

Mr. Russell thought north-eastern Sas— 
katchewan would be the best area to settle as it 
‘was more appropriate for livestock, being well 
provided with trees and bush. 

Tisdale was a small town, 20 miles south of 
where he eventually settled, known as the Bush 
Country. He chose three quarter sections all 
adjacent to one another; one for himself, one for 
each of his two sons, Ernie and Charlie, in the 
Waterfield District. 

He also made arrangements for his sons to 
work at the Government Experimental Farm at 
Indian Head for the summer of 1913. The object 











Stella, William, Mrs. Ellen Fussell 





was for them to become familiar with farm work 
in Canada. 

Mr. Russell returned to England later in the 
fall of 1912. 

In April, 1913, he, with his wife and family of 
five children, set sail from Liverpool for Canada. 
They landed at St. John, N.B. and from there 
began the three day rail journey to the west. 

‘At Winnipeg, the family divided. Ernie and 
Charlie boarded the CPR for Indian Head. Mr. 
and Mrs. Russell and three daughters, Dorothy, 
Rhoda and Stella came to Tisdale where land was 
available for homesteads of 160 acres each. They 
rented a small house about two miles south of 
Tisdale until a house could be built on the home~ 
stead. He grazed nearly 200 sheep, which he had 
bought on open range. There were no fences so it 
was a full time job for one person to herd them. 

Erie and Charlie spent the summer and fall 
at Indian Head Experimental Farm. They were 
paid $50 a month, $15 of which went to the staff 
boarding housekeeper for board and room. 








Wiliam Russell family in England just before they moved to Canada in 1912. Lto R: Dorothy, Ernest, Charles, Rhoda. Seated: 
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‘They set to work with pick, axe, fork and 
spade, grubbing out fruit trees which were evi- 
dently not suitable for the climatic conditions. 

Later on, Ernie was given a job as a teamster 
and learned to handle horses, and was given a 
slight raise in wages. 

Charlie continued working as a labourer and 
enjoyed his work. 

‘A very large barn was to be constructed for 
the farm, and Ernie and his team of horses were 
to help in moving the earth for concrete founda- 
tions. This was done with the horses hitched to an 
implement called a slusher. The team's work was 
to scoop up ploughed soil with the teamster hold- 
ing the handles to keep it level, for if the front 
blade dug in too deeply, the slusher would be 
overturned. 

‘They were then engaged in haymaking. The 
grass was cut with a mower pulled by a team of 
horses and raked into windrows. Then it was 
made into coils by hand. After curing, it was 
loaded on hayracks and stacked. 

In the fall, the two boys were introduced to 
stooking sheaves of grain. The standing crops 
were cut with a binder drawn by horses which 
made the sheaves and they were put in stooks by 
hand. The last job Ernie did with his team of 
horses was to draw a binder cutting corn for 
silage. The binder and threshing machine (sep- 
arator) were both new implements for Ernie and 
Charlie. After harvest was completed, they left 
for Tisdale to join the rest of the family. 

Their first task was building a house on their 
father’s homestead. Charlie remained at their 
temporary home while Mr. Russell and Ernie 
went to the homestead to build the house. 

Charlie had the sheep, a cow and some poul— 
try to look after as well as keeping the household 
well provided with wood as the weather was 
turning colder. 

A site was chosen for the new house and 
about this time, Mr. Russell heard that a home- 
steader close by named Horner was thinking of 
selling out and going to Florida. His proposal 
‘was to sell his 160 acres with three oxen, 20 pigs, 
some poultry and all implements, hay and feed 
grain, Mrs. Russell sold a house she owned in 
England and so a quick deal was made. From 
then on, Horner’s land became part of the fam- 
ily’s concern and the Russell’s had four quarters 
of land. 

Mr. Horner was a very small man and with his 
three large oxen, it was humourous to see him 
hitching them abreast. When he wanted to get 
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from one side of them to the other, he went under 
them, rather than go around them. 

In preparation for building the house, Mr. 
Russell and Ernie hauled the lumber from Tisdale 
with two wagons and horses. One team and 
wagon were borrowed from a neighbour. While 
the house was being built they slept in a tent. 
Water for themselves and the horses came from a 
well or hole in the ground near a slough. They 
shot partridges and cooked them for meat. 

By February, 1914, the main part of the house 
was built and in March, all was ready for the 
family to move in from Tisdale. 

Ernie remained at Homer's shack. He had the 
animals to look after and did his own cooking. 

In spring, they erected buildings near the new 
house for the livestock. They used timber and 
poplar poles which were close by. They also 
scrubbed and cleared some land which they 
hoped would be converted into producing a crop 
anda garden. 

Ernie set about spring cultivation on 
Horner’s. Their need for feed grain for the live- 
stock was very important so oats and barley was 
sown. During the summer, wild ‘red top’ grass 
‘was cut for hay with the oxen on Horner's. It was 
stacked for feed for the coming winter. 

‘At harvest time, a fair crop of oats and barley 
were cut with a binder drawn by oxen. Dorothy 
Russell, home for the holidays from training as a 
teacher at Melfort, walked beside the oxen with a 
Jong stick to “‘prod them along”. 

The season of 1915 was a repetition of 1914 as 
far as work was concerned. Ernie decided to join 
the Army after seeding as war had broken out in 
August, 1914. He was rejected on two points; a 
defective eye and unsound feet. He returned to 
the homestead and continued scrubbing bush off 
the land and harvesting the crops in the fall. 

A young homesteader, Charlie Howlett, who 
lived a few miles south with engineering skills had 
purchased a tractor with fly wheel attachments to 
operate a small grain separator (threshing 
machine). He could thresh his own crop and do 
custom work for neighbours. He threshed the 
crop on Horner's and Ernie helped him thresh 
crops for neighbours. 

Later, he married Dorothy Russell and they 
lived on their farm at Auto Road, which later 
became Leacross. In 1944, the Howlett’s moved 
to British Columbia. 

Ernie tried again in December, 1915 to join the 
Army. He was accepted and spent the next three 








years overseas. Charlie Russell also joined the 
Army and went overseas. 

William Russell, the father, was left to do his 
‘own work on the homestead. He was helped 
nobly by his daughter, Rhoda, who did the work 
of a good man. 

After the war, Ernie and Charlie returned to 
the homesteads. ‘Charlie married a Welsh girl 
during the war and she returned to Canada with 
him. He purchased a quarter section of land a 
few miles south where he and his wife farmed and 
raised a family of five children, Alewyn, Gwylon, 
Vernon, Florence and Faye. Vernon was 
drowned in a pond at four years of age. He is 
buried at Silver Stream, Charlie sold out in the 
1930's and moved to British Columbia. 

Ernie disposed of his homestead to Edwin 
Allchin and returned to England where he mar- 
ried a Red Cross Nurse whom he had met during 
the war. 

In February, 1924, William Russell met with a 
serious accident. He was kicked in the head by a 
horse and was found dead by his daughter, 

Rhoda 

Mrs. Russell rented the land and moved to 
Leacross where she had a house built in Charlie 
Howlett’s yard, Stella went to school at Leacross 
and later attended Normal School in Saskatoon 
to become a teacher. 

Rhoda trained for a nurse at Prince Albert, 
Sask. and worked at the Sanitorium there. Later 
she married Rev. Stanley Jarvis, an Anglican 
priest. 

Stella taught at various schools and during 
World War If married Leonard Winfield who 
was in the Army. After the war, they moved to 
Vancouver where they still reside. Her mother 
went with them. She passed away in 1958 

Rhoda and her husband served in many 
Anglican parishes including 13 years at St. Mat— 
thews Church in Tisdale. They moved to Cobble 
Hill on Vancouver Island where Rev. Jarvis 
passed away in 1971. Rhoda moved to North 
Vancouver where she resided near her daughters 
until she passed away in 1985. 

In 1978, Ernie Russell returned to Armley to 
see his homestead and visit relatives after an 
absence of 67 years. He was accompanied by his 
son Gordon and his wife Heather. 





Ernie passed away in England in February, 
1984. 


BEN B. AND GRACIE RUSSELL 
(ZADO) 

‘We came to Waterfield School District in 1935, 
from Armley $.D. where we had spent one year. 
We came to Armley from Athol S.D. in Gronlid. 
We had arrived at Gronlid from Saskatoon one 
evening when it was 50 degrees below zero. We 
slept on a straw tick at a little cafe, the only one 
available at the end of the steel. That was in 
January, 1927. 





L to R: Harvey, Zoe, David, Sharon, Ramona, Rodger. 
‘Seated: Gracie, Ben Zado) Russell 


There was a ladies’ club in Waterfield. We 
had an enjoyable time together. We put up 
lunches for the Friday evening dances in the 
school to raise a little cash — and it was little at 
times. One time I remember, the whole little dab 
of money went to our guitarist’s wife, Mrs. 
Clearwater, for the music. Each member that 
attended donated a lunch which was sold, per- 
haps for not more than 15 or 20¢. 

‘We met and sewed, quilted and exchanged 
recipes in each other’s homes. We always wore 
our pretty dresses. No shirts and slacks or jeans 
in those days and it was nice. I recall, very viv- 
idly, meeting at Aunt Mary Schiltroth’s and the 
delicious lunch that she served. One other time 
stands out in my memory. We met at Mrs 
Rageth’s home, a doll-kept little home on a 
sloping hill. It was one hot and sticky Saskatche- 
wan afternoon, but we quilted anyway with our 
feet in a pan of water. We often laugh and think 
of that time. 

Tam sure people my age will recall when 
‘Gone With the Wind’ came to Tisdale. Phill and 
Gladys (Gub) and my little boys, Roger and 
Harvey, came with me one afternoon to see the 











show. The boys got tired of sitting and wandered 
to the entrance of the theatre. They were gone so 
long we anxiously went in search of them and 
found them calmly eating ice cream provided by 
the manager. 

Tremember meeting at Pansy Manton’s place 
when ‘Gone With the Wind? gored, flared, ging- 
ham dresses were in. We had been to Tisdale in a 
1929 Chev Coupe. Muriel Bensen had come with 
me and the girls, Ramona and Zoe. I bought this 
blue gingham, full skirted dress with 12 gores and 
almost a foot at the bottom for each gore. I wore 
that dress to Pansy’s meeting — it was the com- 
pliments given me that day about the dress and all 
the kind things people said and did that have 
remained in my memory as I have grown older. 

The piano our little club bought was shipped 
from Winnipeg and cost a little more than $200 
We tried hard to raise enough money to pay for i 
but in the end the school board had to finish 
paying for it. Thank you! It was a good piano 
and Zoe learned to play on it. She played for 
Sunday School and I learned to play several 
tunes. Ben could tell us how a note was to be 
played. 

Yes dear friends, there were a lot of pleasant 
times as well as bitter ones. That’s life. 

recall the farm girls’ camps I tried to lead 
and assist. One time we took our group to 
Melfort Fair and won honors in judging. We got 
caught in a downpour and had to sleep the night 
in Cole’s car which we parked outside the rest 
home in Tisdale. I think Mr. Foster drove the 
second car. We were one tired bunch. 

It was the spring of 1942 when we left Water- 
field, just at the outbreak of World War IL. 
‘Those were sad days. Ben had been reading about 
teachers’ salaries in Alberta and brought it to my 
attention, At the same time there were some 
rumblings from the chiefs of the school board. 
After all it had been seven or eight years and 
that’s a nice long stay in one place. We talked it 
over, thought about it and decided to go. All my 
young life I had wanted to “Go West Young 
Feller’”. A letter of inquiry was sent to the Uni- 
versity of Alberta about whether a teacher from 
Saskatchewan could teach in Alberta. The reply 
was, ‘‘gladly but you must take a six week course 
at the university in Edmonton’. Money reared its 
ugly head (ugly when you haven't got it and 
beautiful if you have). It would take a lot of 
money to go to university. Even with skimpy 
living it was still more than we had; Hence we 
called on our staunch friends. With a bank note 
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backed by Mr. Clearwater and one by Mr. John 
Svare of Rainer, Sask. and with Manton’s help, 
our plans were made. Ben would drive our coupe 
to Edmonton with all his worldly possessions, to 
attend university. It took him a full week to get 
there, Before he could travel the four miles to the 
highway and gravel, Roy Schiltroth pulled him 
out of the ruts twice. 

In the meantime back at the ranch, Water- 
field School grounds, the children and I, with the 
help and kindness of Ben and Henry Schiltroth 
and Mantons, held down the fort. I was sick with 
our fifth child on the way. Before Ben left he 
made crates for the larger household items. We 
sold our Jersey cow, that we had bought from 
Mr. Jim Caskey, to Gordon Manton. Bill and 
Gordon came in their truck and took our crates 
to Nicklen siding to be sent to our next destina~ 
tion. Dorothy came to take us to their home until 
we could leave. I'll never forget the last time I 
walked by the sand box in front of the teach 
erage. There were Roger and Harvey’s dump 
truck and little toys. It hit me hard at that time 
and even now my eyes are moist, after 42 years. 
We leit by train, stopping in Saskatoon a couple 
of days before going on to Edmonton and then 
Rimbey, Alta. where Ben was waiting for us. I 
loved the schoolyard where we were to live the 
moment I saw it 

We visited Roy and Marshall (Sonny) in Fort 
Saskatchewan, Alta. and reminisced. Always I 
see uncle Ben Schiltroth resting on his bed the last 
few days before he died. Henry Schiltroth had 
also died before we left Waterfield. 

L also recall all the water Ben carried over the 
stile to water the many flowers we grew around 
the teacherage. I remember the field days and the 
honors that the school won, time and time again. 
Where are the plaques now? I recall Gub’s run- 
ning and jumping, Vic and Bob playing ball, 
Cliff Caskey and Zoe head to head for top aver 
ages. 

Yes dear ones, we had good times and bad 
times but it’s the happy times we remember long- 
est. I still get a Christmas card from Mr. Clear~ 
water’s oldest daughter who lives in Calgary. 1 
could go on and on remembering. 

Ben and I are both 79 years old. He is in the 
Auxilliary Hospital in Edmonton and I am still 
holding down the fort in our home of 28 years in 
Edmonton. I still drive my own car. | am think- 
ing right now of moving into an apartment. I've 
pulled weeds long enough. I can’t stand an 
unkept yard but it’s not easy to get done. 




















Zoe is at Thorsby, Alta, Ramona, Roger and 
Harvey in Edmonton, David in Wetaskiwin, 
Alta. and Sharon is in Winnipeg. We have great 
get togethers with two teachers, two secretaries, 
one businessman and one electrician. Respec- 
tively they have three children, two children, one 
child and none. 

Goodbye dear friends, T'll be glad to read 
your accounts. 
Footnote — since preparing this submission, 
Gracie has moved into an apartment in Edmon- 
ton 


BETH (FRAZER) SAWATZKY FAMILY 

Twas born in Nipawin in October of 1944. My 
parents are Tibbie and Frank Frazer. Our home 
was one mile east and two miles north of 
Ridgedale and was originally farmed by my 
grandparents Hettie and George Frazer. I have 
three younger brothers; Mervin, Lloyd and Ken. 

went to Riverstone School for grades I to IIT 
and V to VIII. Mr. Bill Klassen was one of my 
favourite teachers. I went to Ridgedale School 
for grade IV and IX to XII. Mr. Mcintyre, our 
neighbor, collected the first scribbler of all the 
students who went to Riverstone School and paid 
us 25¢, 

Each season of the year has its own memory. 
In the winter there were snowbanks and the 
snow-blocked roads. We would walk to Lillies to 
watch T.V, as we had no power at this time. The 
spring brought flooded rivers and creeks. Dad 
used to carry us across the flooded bridge so we 
could get to school. Then we would stay with 
neighbors until the weekend or the flood waters 
had dropped. The summers were exciting as 
Mom always took us to Melfort and Silver 
‘Stream Fair. Some summers, we went to Candle 
Lake for a few days and there was always the 
Indians moving about with their horses and wag- 
ons. The fall was a special season with harvest 
and preparing for winter. Every Halloween Dad 
would take us around to neighbors and their kids 
would come with us to Sam Porter's. He was an 
old bachelor who lived north of us, with his 
numerous cats and horses, he always gave each of 
us a nickel. 

1 graduated in 1963 and worked at White Fox 
until November of that year. Then I worked at 
Macleods store in Tisdale for a year. In January 
1965, I started to work at the Bank of Nova 
Scotia and did so until 1969. 

Ron and I were married in Ridgedale on Oct. 





Sawatzky family, Brent, Ron, Michelle, Beth, 


9, 1965, In 1966, we moved to North Battleford 
and in 1968, back to Tisdale. In April of 1969, we 
moved to Calgary. Brent was born on July 3, 1969 
and Michelle, Oct. 24, 1971. Ron is employed in 
the heavy truck business. I work in Fabricland 
and do a lot of sewing. Calgary is our home. 


LORNE SAWYER 
submitted by Niece Mabel Pickersgill and Si 
Annie Petrie 
Lorne Sawyer was born in West Guilford, 
County of Haliburton, Ont, on Dec. 5, 1894 and 
received his education there, joined the Army 
and took his basic training. When he was ready 
for overseas he was rejected because of ill health. 
He came west in 1916 and took up a homestead 
in Leacross district the S.W. 25~47-15-W2 and 
lived with his sister and brother-in-law, Owen 
and Greta McIntyre, while building a house. In 
‘August, 1919 two sisters, Laura and Annie, came 
on a harvest excursion. They also lived with 
(Owen and Greta and worked out 
In 1921 his parents Mr. and Mrs. Ben Sawyer 


ter 








Verner, Lome, lla, Norma, Olive, Maureen Sawyer. 


and two younger brothers Gordon and Wes came 
west and lived with Lorne. The two younger 
brothers went to Manlius School while staying 
there, Ben Sawyer got a homestead in the Megan 
District and they moved there. Laura married 
Nile Hawley and moved to Megan. Annie mar- 
tied Clarence Petrie, they moved to Megan also. 

On April 30, 1928 Lorne married Olive Evelyn 
Howes, who was teaching school at Star City. 


She was originally from New Osgoode. In 1929, 
when the railroad was going through from 
Ridgedale to Carrot River, Olive cooked for the 
‘men working on the railroad. In 1934 they moved 
to New Osgoode. They had four children. 

Norma Wilson (Bob) Hudson Bay, Sask 
‘They have five children. 

Maureen Larson (Gary) R.R. 
Sask. She has five children. 

Illa Jamieson (Ken) Delta, B.C. She has three 
ails. 

‘Verner passed away August 1959 and is laid to 
rest in Tisdale. 

Lorne passed away Dec. 22, 1972. He is also 
laid to rest in Tisdale. Olive is a patient in Tisdale 
Hospital. 


1, Oungre, 


GEORGE AND MAGDALINE 
SCHILTROTH 
submitted by Melvin Schiltroth 

‘The Schiltroth line originated in Germany in 
approximately 1875. George (1854-1916) and 
Magdaline (1860-1920) Schiltroth came to Can- 


Back Lto R: Sophia, John, Laura, Henry, Annie. Centre: George, Magdeline, Ben. Front: Mabel, Mac, Bll Schilroth, 
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ada, taking up a more permanent residency in 
Little Current, Manitoulin Island, Ont. Some of 
the older children married and the time came 
when there was no room to expand or jobs avail- 
able for their family, making it necessary to move 
to Waterfield. When they came through Tisdale, 
Sask., they had to leave behind two sons, ages 12 
and 13, who had died of diphtheria and an infant 
son which died at birth. These three children all 
died within a two-day period. 

‘They took up residence in Waterfield in the 
fall of 1910, in the log home of Jack Berry. They 
worked together with folks already in the district, 
the Whites, Smiths, Mantons and the Berry 
brothers. With five sons and four daughters, 
George must have had some impact in the area. 
‘The three oldest daughters were married, Laura 
(cee Ed Lloyd History), Annie (see Charlie Eade 
history) and Sophia (see Sophia Clark history). 
Mabel married Walter Perkin (see Perkin his- 
tory). 

‘The three oldest sons, John, Ben and Henry 
were close by in Waterfield. John lived on the 
north side of the Carrot River, and Bill lived with 
his folks while his parents built the two storey 
home on Bill’s homestead on the SE 10-48-14 
W2. He joined the Canadian Army and paid the 
price of freedom. He was killed in action in 
France in 1917. 

Mae, (1898-1964) the youngest son, lived with 
his mother until her passing in 1921. Their father, 
George, had passed on in 1916. He was the 
founder of the Silver Stream Cemetery. In leav- 
ing the district for Saskatoon for a major opera~ 
tion, with his sons and sons-in-law, he pointed 
out a particular rise of land sloping off to the 
east. He expressed the desire to be buried there 
should he not make it through the operation. He 
passed away while under the anesthetic and was 
the first to be buried in the Silver Stream Ceme- 
tery, 

George and Magdaline had their losses in 
those first years in Waterfield. They had brought 
nine or 10 horses from eastern Canada and lost 
four the first summer. They were not used to the 
cold winter and the stagnant ponds of water in 
Waterfield. In the late fall of 191, the log house 
of Jack Berry burned down and the Schiltroths 
lost their household belongings with very little 
saved from the fire. 

They then turned to logging for the winter to 
have a roof over their heads and to get material 
for a new home on their own homestead. Sons 
and sons-in-law combined forces in the New 
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Osgoode area for the cutting of rough lumber for 
their homes. 

Mac left the homestead shortly after the pass- 
ing of his mother in 1921, renting the farm to a 
family by the name of Sproxton and selling the 
assets by auction. Those that bought items were 
unable to pay but proved their integrity years 
later. After several years away working in logging 
mills and mines in Alberta, British Columbia and 
‘west coast States, he ended up in California, USA 
by riding the rails. While piling green lumber in 
California he broke his left arm in three places 
and returned to the Waterfield District to visit his 
sister and brother-in-law, Mabel and Walter 
Perkin. 

While visiting the Perkin’s one afternoon, 
David Smith and Emma Bensen stopped in on 
their way home from school. Emma went home 
and told her folks, who were new in the district at 
that time, that she had met a man with the 
strangest name, Mac Schiltroth, and she sure 
wouldn’t want a name like that. Well, one year 
later she was Mrs. Mac Schiltroth. 

While the year of courting went on he took 
over the farm again to repair and replenish. Out 
‘came the auction sale bills and the rounds started 
to those that had bought goods at the auction 
sale, Horses were returned with colts, cows with 
calves, pigs, harness, tools, etc, were returned 
with thankfulness to be free of the obligation and 
for the use of these items. All was returned with 
compensation and was gratefully received at the 
time and in the years to follow. 

Mac batched until the fall, Nov. 11, 1924 at 
which time he wed Emma Bensen, (1906-1969) 
who was a whole 98 pounds when wet. Working 
along with Mac clearing the land and breaking 
the new soil gave her an appetite that gained her 
much weight. Mac was known for his strength 
among timber men and threshing crews and 
Emma, in her soft, quiet ways, was known for 
her good cooking and kindness. 

Their love for children resulted in seeking 
adoption as they could not have their own. In 
1929, with the help of Mr. and Mrs. Frank White, 
they started communications by a letter to Regina 
for the adoption of a son. In the fall of 1931 word 
was received to meet the train at Armley Siding, 
later called Nicklen Siding. The train arrived late 
with two nurses and five babies. One nurse 
stepped off and asked the couple standing there if 
they were the Schiltroths. “Yes” was the reply. 
The nurse stepped back into the train and 
returned with two babies. ‘‘Here, Mrs. 











Schiltroth, is Melvin who we think is suitable for 
your home, and here is Norman. You may keep 
them both or find a home for one of them. The 
Whites have been writing for a boy and we will 
check with you on our way home from Carrot 
River.” So tracks were made in haste to the home 
of Mr. and Mrs. Frank White and they immedi- 
ately chose Norman. Through all the years, I, 











Melvin, still feel a close bond to my good friend, 
Norman White. 
Some six months later Mildred entered the 





home. With only seven months between us we 
grew up much like twins, Mark came into the 
family in 1943. 


Lto Ri Mildred, Mark, Melvin. Front: Mac and Emma 
‘Schitroth, 1947. 


I spent much of my time with Father in the 
field, still clearing land up to 1953. When we 
would stop to rest there were stories to be told. 
Dad only got two part years of school, between 
the ages of 12 to 14, in the first section of the 
Waterfield School when he was pushed out to 
make room for others. In the earlier years there 
were times when the Schiltroth brothers would 
get together to clear land. Dad, being the youn- 
gest, would climb a tree to survey the land. His 
brother Bill would chop it down and send Mac 
flying into a brush pile. There were times of 
tragedy. Brother John and his family were on the 
north side of the river in the spring of 1921. The 
Carrot River was very high (no bridges were 
across the river yet) when John’s son Otto 
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(1907-1921) took sick. They walked to the river 
bank back of the barns on the home place. With a 
quarter mile of water between, he shouted and 
shouted until Dad heard and took his homemade, 
rough lumber boat across the ice water and 
returned to drive them, with horses, to Tisdale. 
Otto died, at the age of 14, with ruptured appen- 
dix. There were devastating effects on the John 
Schiltroth family when he lost his left arm when a 
loaded rifle was discharged by a twig. The bullet 
crossed his chest through his clothing to nearly 
sever the left arm at the shoulder socket. Great 
effort by family and friends was made in heating 
logs, stones and water bottles to keep John from 
freezing on the winter trip to Tisdale by sleigh 
and four horses. With no hospital, the operation 
was done on a dining room table with those that 
brought him assisting. He was left for dead and 
when the doctor returned with the undertaker, 
John was sitting up smoking his pipe. So under 
hhe went again so they could finish the job. He 
recovered in due time and continued to farm for 
some years, later moving to Flin Flon with much 
of his family, to complete his years. 

Mac and imma were a part of the Waterfield 
District from the time they were married. There 
were picnics, games, competitions and dancing in 
the old school. Mac would play the mouth organ 
or call the dances while Emma on occasion would 
play the organ. Then the gospel came into the 
district in the late 1920°s and early 1930's. Their 
life style changed and they joined others in the 
building of the Two Rivers Bible School on its 
original site between the join of the Carrot and 
Leather Rivers. In later years, about 1935, the 
‘Armley Gospel Hall was built, referred to as 
‘Armley for mailing purposes, a place of great 
interest to Mac and Emma until their passing. 

‘Some strange things happened to Mac and 
Emma, like when Emma sold eggs and butter to 
Mrs. Bill Perkin in her little store which was 
across the road from Waterfield School. Emma 
got coffee, sugar and pocket money for her eggs. 
She had saved up $14 so, one day when Mac was 
going to an auction sale in the area and there was 
‘a sewing machine listed, she gave Mac the money 
to buy it, if possible. He came home with a 
Holstein bull instead. Some time later the bull 
was sold and she got her new White sewing 
machine from Eatons. 

Dad had his problems with bulls. On one 
coceasion he got a two year old Holstein bull from 
Ed Clay, who lived one mile north of us. The bull 
was quiet and led well so a rope was placed 











around the base of the horns and away they went 
Some three months later the bull was being 
returned home in the same manner. When they 
stepped out of the barn door the bull realized 
what was happening and didn’t want to leave. He 
swung around and planted all four feet in the 
manure pile. Dad planted his two feet on solid 
ground and now the pull was on. After a few 
minutes of this the bull changed its mind and 
charged forward, striking Dad in the chest, 
knocking the wind out of him. One horn hooked 
under his RCMP suspenders and he was thrown 
over the bull’s back. Dad’s weight of 220 pounds 
made little difference. It then turned to gore and 
bulldoze him into the manure pile. A young man, 
whose name I do not recall, was working in the 
barn and heard the impact. He ran out to charge 
the bull from the rear with the dung fork. He then 
ran to get top and back of the log feed corral and 
keep the attention of the bull until Dad was able 
to crawl to the safety of the barn. 





There was the time I went with my dad to 
Armley to Frank Kassen’s store and he took us 
‘over to an upper room in the hotel to show us his 
puff wheat maker, a future factory for Armley. 
‘Acannon like device was loaded with wheat and 
water was measured in through the mouth of the 
barrel. The end was closed by a hinged stopper 
and latched. Heat was applied from a gas blow 
torch and a pressure gauge was watched. At a 
given point of pressure a common hammer was 
used to strike the latch, tripping the stopper 
which opened with a tremendous bang to be felt 
and heard by those in town. The wheat shot out 
into the colder room air to explode and be caught 
in screen shields, thus “Puffed Wheat”. 


The productivity of the Schiltroth farm has 
varied over the years and can rightfully be called 
mixed and so was the source of power for farm~ 
ing. Oxen were used but were owned by neigh- 
bours. Horses were more common "til 1938 when 
Mac purchased a new A.R. John Deere. Though 
he had a Fordson, it was used very little in the 
field. Both horses and tractors were used up to 
1940-41. As I remember, horse power came to an 
abrupt end that spring on our farm. Dad had 
prepared the seed drill to be pulled by a team of 
heavy work horses and a team of light drivers. 
The heavy team was placed in the centre and the 
light team split to be placed on the outside with 
the work load being split as equally as possible. It 
just did not work! The heavy work horses slowed 
down as they got hot and the drivers speeded up 
as they got hot. Dad had set me harrowing with 





the tractor and I watched the speed of the drill 
pick up. It was hard to tell which was steam from 

the horses and what was dust. When I came in for 

dinner the tongues were sawed off and a new 

hitch was just about completed for tractor 

power. 

Frank Kassen of Armley sold Mac and Emma 
their first and only gas wringer washer in the 
early 1940's. The Briggs and Stratton engine, 
which I still have today, is in working order 
though the original base and fuel tank are gorie. 
‘This sale came about when I got the seven year 
itch. All the clothing in the house for the com~ 
plete family had to be washed. The house and T 
had to be scrubbed from top to bottom, stem to 
stern, with a green medication prescribed by Dr. 
Fitton, the municipal doctor. 

‘There were very great times at Christmas and 
New Years when Mac and Emma would take 
turns with Walter and Sarah Bensen, Emma’s 
folks. They would invite Harry Cole, Ed Clay, 
widows Mrs. Bill Perkin, Mrs. Swanson, with 
Jim and Tibbie, and the Edgar Pollock family, 
relatives of Sarah. All would gather for a day of 
feasting, games and celebrating. In those days 
Jim Swanson was noted for his ability to play 
‘multiple musical instruments all at the same time, 
Laura Bensen could also do her thing. While us 
kkids pumped the old organ she would play it with 
her toes and master the violin, both at the same 
time. 

‘Mac and Emma’s children got their public 
schooling in the Waterfield School. Mildred and 
Mark were able and had a desire to continue their 
education. Mildred furthered hers at Two Rivers 
Bible School while Mark was bused to Tisdale 
and also spent time in Toronto, taking drafting, 
before returning to the farm. 

Mildred was the first married, in August of 
1951, to Bill Klassen of Aberdeen, Sask. He came 
to Waterfield for his first teaching appointment. 
‘They were married on the farm, a lawn wedding. 
‘They took up residence and a teaching term at 
Riverstone, Sask. At the end of that term Bill 
joined the Department of Natural Resources to 
‘work and live in some 28 homes and work in 
some areas twice. They had three girls, Lillian, 
Dianna and Sheila, and one boy, Russel. 

Bill and Mildred are retired and live north of 
Prince Albert. They have time to enjoy four 
grandchildren, Amber and Erin, Lillian’s girls, 
Nicole, Russ’s girl and Dianna’s boy, Gregory. 

Mark was the last to be married, in April of 

1964 in the Armley Community Hall, to June 
Pickering of Arborfield, Sask. 








MELVIN SCHILTROTH 

I, Melvin, was married in the Armley Gospel 
Hall in August of 1952, to Margaret E. Budai of 
Leacross, Sask. Our first home, a small three- 
room dwelling, was on the old homestead where 
we farmed with my father for three years. We 
leased one quarter from Sarah Bensen and one 
from Roy Schiltroth ‘til the fall of 1955 at which 
time we moved to Fort Saskatchewan, Alta. The 
summer of 1954 took its toll on the farmers with 
the heavy rains, flooding and crops not taken off 
until the spring of 1955. Then seeding was late 
and a very dry summer produced poor yields and 
sealed the doom of many a young farmer. 


to R: Robert, Margaret, Melvin, Robin. Seated, L to R: 
Steven Gilete holding Devan, Laurel holding Brittany, Jus 
tin, Cathryn holding Nicole, and Donald Seniltroth 


We had five children, Donald was born in 
March, 1954 in Tisdale. He married Cathryn 
McTaggart of Edmonton in October, 1972. They 
have two children; Justin born in February, 1980 
and Nicole in July, 1983. They reside in Edmon- 
ton where Donald works for Safeway Foods and 
Cathryn teaches, specializes in the pre-school 
language handicapped. 

Four were born in Lamont, Alta. David was 
born Sept. 9 and passed away Sept. 13, 1956, 
Laurel was born in January, 1959 and married 
Steven Gillitte of Calgary in April, 1981. They 
have two children, Devan, born in February, 1983 
and Brittany in April, 1985. They reside in 
Edmonton. Steven has an interprovincial auto 
body rebuilder’s ticket and is self-employed. 





Robert and Robin were born in December, 
1964. They still live at home in Fort Saskatche- 
wan. Robin is apprenticing in automotive engine 
rebuilding while Robert is apprenticing in auto 
body rebuilding. 

In the fall of 1955, I took employment with 
Petroski Construction and on Oct. 10, 1955 
started work with Peace River Glass, which was 
taken over by Manville Canada. I was employed 
there until late November, 1985 at which time I 
took retirement. During that time I had worked 
with Mac White for 12 years and Walter White 
for 25 years. We had gone to school in Waterfield 
together in the mid °30"s 

Margaret is still very busy with family, gar- 
dening and since 1976 has worked in a drug store 
one block from home. 





MARK AND JUNE SCHILTROTH 

Iwas born at Regina, Sask. on Sept. 15, 1942. 
Those days as a child on the home farm SE 
10-48-14-W2 in the Waterfield School District 
#2678 are still very clear in my mind. We did not 
have much in those days. Everyone that was 
farming or in business had just come out of the 
depression and still remembered it very well so 
did not, or would not, take any risks. There were 
neighbors every half mile or so, also lots of 
community activities throughout the year. There 
were ball practices at the school a couple times a 
week throughout the summer with everyone hav- 
ing fun whether they were good at it or not; we all 
had fun, young or old. 

In the winter time I looked forward to going 
over to the big slough at Frank White's place on 





to: Bradley, Greg, Jery. Seated: Mark, Glenda and June 
Sohitroth 














Saturday afternoon with the horse and cutter 
(ater years a vehicle) to play hockey with the 
boys and young men around that just wanted to 
come and have some fun. If there had not been a 
skating party there Friday night we would have to 
clean the snow off first so we were well warmed 
up before we played hockey. After Christmas we 
would usually play the Bible School (Two Rivers) 
a few times cither at Uncle Frank White's or over 
at the junction of the Carrot and Leather Rivers, 
just east of the Bible School. 

In the fall there was the Halloween party at 
the school with a program which the students put 
on for their families and friends who enjoyed 
every minute of it. 

December was the Christmas concert which 
‘we started practising for in early December with 
the climax being Santa’s arrival at the end of the 
program. The kids never did get a look at Santa’s 
reindeer and sleigh; they just seemed to disappear 
into thin air. 

In the winter you only got to town a couple of 
times by horses and cab with a little stove in it. 1 
remember once between Jim Staples and Edwin 
Allchin’s place going over on our side because of 
the snow drifts being so steep. Dad, Mother, and 
I were sure scared as we were afraid of fire 
starting. Dad just got out through the door up 
top, pushed over the cab, rearranged the coals in 
the stove and away we went for home, 

It was a big event to go to Nipawin in those 
earlier years. Grandpa and Grandma Bensen 
lived there. We usually went by train from 
‘Anmley, taking nearly two hours as we stopped at 
Pontrilas, Codette and then on to Nipawin, pick- 
ing up cream, passengers, mail, etc. On the return 
trip south they picked up livestock of all kinds. 

Farming in the late 40°s and early 50’s was, 
changing from threshing crews with wagons and 
horses to combines, Wagons and tractor or trucks 
taking the grain away, 

There was always wild life along the Carrot 
River which we lived beside. I liked to hunt 
rabbits with my dog from the time I was eight 
years old. Of course, as I got older, trapping 
mink, muskrats and weasels after school and 
Saturdays was really interesting. In the spring I 
usually shot some beaver along the river to give 
me some spending money. 

My high school years were spent going to 
Tisdale Composite School from September, 1956 
to June, 1960. Probably the highlight of my 
school years was being chosen one of six students 
from Saskatchewan to attend a World Junior 











Red Cross Conference in August, 1959 at the 
University campus in Toronto. Students came 
from all over the world. 

After graduating in 1960, the farm seemed to 
be the place to settle down to as we had purchased. 
the Frank Berry’s half, N'/2 2~48-14-W2, to give 
me something to work at. 

Then in November of 1960 Dad (Mac) had a 
stroke which paralyzed part of his body and 
speech for awhile so this made me realize that I 
had to make up my mind pretty quick if farming 
was going to be my principal occupation or not. 

‘That winter, (1960-61), I enrolled in a Draft- 
ing course which I completed in the winter of 
61-62 at Toronto. I then worked at Turnbull 
Elevator Co. until May 4, 1962. 

‘The spring fever got to me in Toronto, so with 
open fields and clean air in my mind, back to the 
farm I went, full swing, with no turning back. 

There was always a keen desire for hogs and 
cattle so this is how we got our start, going into 
sows, selling the weanlings, and also feeding 
feeder cattle. 

‘There was another reason for coming back as 
well and that was June Ellen Pickering of Arbor- 
field, Sask., born June 10, 1939. We had started 
to go together in the winter of 1961 and she had no 
use for the city. In the winter of 1963-64 June and 
I decided to get married and on April 25, 1964 she 
became Mrs. Mark Schiltroth. 

‘That spring of 1964 also had its bad moments 
as Dad passed away suddenly at home with a 
heart attack on March 26, 1964. This brought a 
lot of changes to our first year of marriage as 
Mother was not sure what to do. She moved to 
‘Melfort the next spring, where she lived until her 
passing May 24, 1969, She died at our home one 
weekend while she was visiting us. 

‘We have farmed here ever since we were mar~ 
ried, on the original Schiltroth homestead, to 
raise a fourth generation. There have been good 
years as well as bad and I suppose it will always be 
that way. We farm on a much larger scale than 
our grandparents ever dreamed of. 

In 1972 I began selling fertilizer and chemicals 
so I eventually got rid of all the livestock. Now, 
between grain farming and the fertilizer and 
chemical business, we are kept very busy. 

‘Our first child, Glenda, was born Sept. 7, 
1965. She graduated from Ridgedale School and 
then went to Saskatoon Business College, taking 
computer and secretarial course. She now works 
at the Saskatoon YMCA on the computer and as 
a secretary. 














Greg (Nov. 7, 1970) is in grade Il at Ridgedale 
High School and is hoping to take an accounting 
course after graduating 

Gerald (Nov. 26, 1974) is in grade seven at 
Ridgedale School and will likely further his edu- 
cation as he likes school work. 

Bradley (May 20, 1976) is in grade five at 
Ridgedale and will likely stay on the farm as he 
enjoys the equipment, the outdoors and rather 
dislikes studies. 


JOHN SCHILTROTH 
submitted by Tibbie Frazer 

John, his wife, Abbie, and four children, 
Stanley, Stella, Otto and Ruby left their home in 
Little Current on the Manitoulin Island, Ont. 
along with his father George and brother Bill in 
1909. They arrived in Tisdale in November with a 
boxcar of settlers’ effects, horses, cows, 
machinery, household equipment and two good 
dogs. They lived in a building on Jack Berry's 
farm. The next winter they moved to Morrow's 
Mill at New Osgoode, Sask. They took out a 
contract for lumber and hauled back enough to 
build themselves a house. 

In February of 1913, John, who with his fam- 








John and Abigail Schitroth, 
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ily were living in a separate building on his par- 
ents’ farm, the SE 10-48-14 W2, had been cutting 
firewood on his homestead, NW 15-48-14 W2. 
‘One day he took along his 45-70 Winchester on 
the chance of seeing a moose that had been in the 
area. He left the rifle, with the hammer cocked, 
leaning against a willow clump. He heard a sound 
he thought might be the moose approaching. 
When he reached for the rifle a twig caught the 
trigger discharging the bullet into his shoulder 
and upper left arm. He alternately ran and 
walked the two miles home for he realized the 
need for haste before the loss of blood could 
weaken him to the point that he could not con 
tinue. There was shock and confusion in the 
family when he arrived in this condition. Heated 
stones and hot water bottles were placed in a bed 
made in a sleigh where he was laid and covered 
with blankets. The horses were hitched and they 
proceeded to the Charlie Eade farm. There they 
changed horses and, accompanied by Mrs. Annie 
Eade, continued the 25 mile trip to Dr. McKay in 
Tisdale. 

Since there was no hospital in town they went 
to Mrs. Loft’s rooming house where they used 
the dining room table for the operation. Mrs. 
Eade worked alongside Dr. McKay during the 
amputation of her brother’s arm. John made a 
good recovery, came home and farmed success 
fully for many years. The neighbors took up a 
collection to buy cows for the family. 

John was a very jolly man anda hard worker. 
He was on the school board for a number of 
years. Abbie belonged to the ladies’ aid, was a 
mid-wife for years and was also caretaker of the 
‘Armley School for several years. They had 10 
children; Stella and Stan were by a previous 
marriage; Otto, Ruby, Grace, Bessie, Maggie, 
Mamie, Norman and Alvin. They lost Otto when 
he was young. 

John was a very strong man even if he only 
had one arm. I remember one day when he was 
buying groceries, he got a 100 pound bag of flour. 
Mr. Zoboski told him he could have all the flour 
for nothing that he could carry out besides his 100 
pounds. He put one under his arm and asked one 
of the men to put a bag on his shoulder, then he 
picked up the third 100-pound bag of flour off 
the pile with his teeth, I thought his teeth would 
fall out; it didn’t seem to hurt them: 

In 1934 he moved his family to Flin Flon, 
Man. where he worked in a mine. In later years he 
was a night watchman, 

‘Abbie and John have both passed away and 








most of their family also. They leave grand- 
children, great-grandchildren and memories of a 
wonderful family. 


BEN AND MARY SCHILTROTH 
submitted by sons, Marshall and Russell 

Ben was born in Ontario on April 13, 1888 and 
moved to Waterfield District with his family in 
1910. He homesteaded the NE 34~47-14-W2 in 
the year of 1912 and received his patent in 1917. 

Mary Marshall was born in Paris, Ont. on 
Oct. 12, 1895. She moved with her family to 
Winnipeg and lived there for some time before 
moving to the Silver Stream District in 1905. 

Ben and Mary were married in 1912 and lived 
onthe homestead in Waterfield. They raised four 
children, two girls and two boys who were edu- 
cated in the Waterfield School. 

Mildred was born July 12, 1914 and married 
Gordon Sawyer. They farmed in the Ridgedale, 
Sask. and Megan, Sask. Districts where they 
raised three children; Marlene, Kenneth and 
Garry. In 1946 they moved to Haliburton, Ont. 
where they lived until Mildred’s death in 1962. 
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Seated: Mary Marshall and Blen Schiltroth on their wedding 
day. Lee Marshall and Mrs. Anthony (Mary) Marshal 
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Gordon passed away some years later. Their 
three children are still living in Ontario. 

Marshall was born Aug. 5, 1916, Russell in 
April, 1920 and June, the youngest, in June, 1928. 
It was pretty tough in those years trying to raise a 
family but of course there were good times, too. 

In 1936 Dad bought a sawmill north of 
Peesane, Sask. We moved it 17 miles southeast of 
‘Arborfield by horses and wagons. The mill was 
powered by a steam engine until 1938, when Dad 
bought a“D” John Deere tractor which was used 
to drive the mill in winter and do field work in 
summer. We only farmed a half section of land at 
that time, so we did a considerable amount of 
custom work such as breaking at $4 an acre and 
other field work at $1 per acre. In the fall of 1939, 
we moved the mill from Arborfield to 10 miles 
east of Carrot River where we cut lumber for five 
years. 

In the summer of 1940 Dad got hurt in a 
tractor accident. He passed away that same year. 
The rest of the family continued to farm and run 
the sawmill until 1945, at which time timber was 
pretty well logged out in that area. 

Marshall married Jean Paterson in 1947, 
stayed on the farm until 1954 and then moved to 
Alberta. They have three girls who are all married 
and make their homes in Alberta. 

Russell married Mae Paterson in 1941. He 
served four years in the armed services. After 
returning they farmed at Waterfield until 1959. 
He then sold out and moved to Alberta. There 
they raised three boys and one girl. All have 
married and settled in Alberta. 

June married Norman Moulding of Eldersley 
in 1945 and farmed there until 1978 when they 
sold the farm and moved to Tisdale where they 
still reside. They raised three girls all of whom are 
married. One is in Alberta, one in Saskatchewan 
and one is in British Columbia. 

Our Mother, Mary, passed away in 1977 at the 
age of 83. She is buried in the family plot at Silver 
Stream Cemetery beside our Father: 


HENRY AND MABEL SCHILTROTH 
submitted by Roy Schiltroth 

Henry Schiltroth, my father, was born in 
‘Owen Sound, Ont. in 1885. His parents were of 
German ancestry. When he was still a young boy, 
the family moved to Little Current, Ont. on the 
Manitoulin Island in Lake Huron. It was a great 
place for boys to grow up as it was mostly wilder— 
ness with several small Jakes on the island with 
game to hunt and woods to roam in. Incidentally 


‘Schitroth family. Back L to R: Jean, Henry, Mabel, Roy. Centre: Faye and George. Gladys, Phyllis in front of Faye, 


itis the largest island, surrounded by fresh water, 
in the world. However it was not easy to make a 
living there. 

Asa young man, Dad started to work on the 
Great Lakes freighters, hauling grain, ore, etc. 
from Fort William to Montreal and points in 
between. He worked on these boats for eight 
years and was first mate when he left the lakes to 
‘come west. Maybe the lure of growing the golden 
grain, which was hauled in the freighters, helped 
to entice him west. 

He married Mabel Hamilton of Parry Sound, 
Ont. in 1912. Her parents were of Scottish ances- 
try. Henry and Mabel made their home in Fort 
William, Ont. until the spring of 1914. A month 
orsoafter I, Roy, was born, they moved west and 
took up a homestead, the SE 3-48-14-W2. They 
said I yelled all the way west; perhaps I didn’t 
want to leave city life. 

Grandfather, George Schiltroth, had taken 
up land along the Carrot River close by and 
almost all the grown up members of the family 
had settled in the neighborhood. They were 
Laura, Annie, Mabel, Henry, John, Ben, Bill 
and Mac and the wives and husbands of those 
married. The Schiltroth clan had moved west. 
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As with everyone else in the community, 
making a farm from a bush homestead was 
exceedingly hard work. Some of the things they 
told us of the first years were fighting bush fires 
to save their buildings, living on moose meat and 
potatoes. Dad once shot a bear just a few yards 
from the house. There were the early frost, the 
rusted grain, spring floods and the long trips to 
Tisdale. Gad, we of the next generation had it 
easy when you think of it 

But there was a great community spirit among 
the people. They came from all walks of life and 
many nationalities. They knew nothing of west 
ern farming but they helped each other and made 
ago of it. I can remember Dad neighboring with, 
helping and being helped by the Whites, Allchins, 
Caskeys, Berry boys, Mantons, Smiths and so 
on, There were differences of opinions especially 
at school meetings, but they were minor. 

Dad was never an enthusiastic horse man. He 
said he preferred a steering wheel to reins. So in 
1921 he bought the first Fordson tractor that eame 
to Tisdale. A powerful litle tractor, but terrible 
to start on cold mornings, cranking that brute 
took a lot out of him. Things mechanical fasci 
nated him and from then on he bought new 








machinery as much as he could afford and per- 
haps more. I remember once he wanted to buy a 
new John Deere tractor. He said, “you know 
Mabel, the Nicklen boys can go through a For- 
dson in six months. They've had a John Deere 
now for two years, its got to be good”. Of 
course, Nicklens had a lot more land and proba 
bly worked their tractors day and night. 

Both Mother and Dad were strong believers in 

education. So we kids, there were six of us, had to 
have an awfully good excuse not to go to school. 
They pushed hard for such things as school sup- 
plies for all the pupils, hot drinks at noon, sports 
and field days. He believed in athletics. “Use up 
their energy to keep them out of trouble,” he'd 
say. 
He became a westerner very quickly and used 
to tell us how the farmers were getting rooked on 
the grain they shipped east. So when the Wheat 
Pool started he worked diligently to sign up 
members. 

With all the hard work and struggle there 
were lots of incidents on the lighter side and 
plenty of fun. One time when we were threshing, 
it had been a wet fall, grain prices were low, but 
there were lots of sloughs full of water and thou- 
sands of ducks. Dad was standing on the thresh~ 
ing machine watching those ducks fly over. 
Finally, he couldn’t stand it any longer. He shut 
down the machine, the whole crew got their shot 
guns and away we went to hunt ducks the rest of 
the afternoon. 

‘The 30's came along and it was not too easy to 
make a living on the farm. So Dad took my 
brother George and myself out to the logging 
country south east of Arborfield and showed us 
how to fall those tall spruce trees without killing 
ourselves. We learned the tricks of getting the 
logs out to the mill and spent several winters in 
the 30’s making a living this way. Ben, Dad's 
brother, made quite a success of doing this. He 
had his own sawmill and steamer and all his 
family certainly benefited from this endeavour. 

Dad never lived to see times pick up after the 
30's. He died of a stroke in the carly summer of 
1938. He never gave up. The day before he died 
he was helping my brother truck lumber from a 
planer mill near Arborfield. 

My parents are buried in the Silver Stream 
Cemetery. A lot of Dad’s relatives are buried 
there including Dad’s parents. His father, 
George, was the first buried in the cemetery. He 
had said before he died that he didn’t want to be 
buried down in the Waterfield flats — too wet. 
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So his son-in-law, Ed Lloyd, donated a piece of 
ground upon a low hill and there the cemetery 
started. 

In the early days when the country was home- 
steaded, there was a family on almost every 
quarter section. As these families grew up it was 
obvious there was not room for everybody. It was 
a farming district, period! In the first years a 
good many worked in the logging camps during 
the winter. Then as the mines opened up in 
northern Manitoba, quite a few young people 
went to such towns as Flin Flon and Sheridon. 
The depression gave this migration quite a push. 
Then the war came which also made a difference 
in our lives 

My brother, George, served in the RCAP. 
After the war he moved, with his family, to Red 
Deer, Alta. where he lived until his death. My 
oldest sister, Jean, married James Chisholm and 
lives in Smithers, B.C. My second oldest sister, 
Faye, married Walter Marcinkow, (See Mar- 
cinkow History). My two youngest sisters, Phy 
lis and Gladys, were nurses in the RCAF. There 
Phyllis met an Australia airman, Malcom Long- 
mire and Gladys met a New Zealand airman, 
Jack Lawrence. So it was off to the South Pacific 
for them. They are married and live in New 
Zealand. 

We are scattered far and wide, partly due to 
the depression, partly to the war and I guess, 
partly wanderlust. 


ROY HAMILTON SCHILTROTH 

1 was born March 9, 1914 in Fort William, 
Ont. which is now Thunder Bay. My father, 
Henry Andrew Schiltroth and my mother Mabel 
(Hamilton) moved out to Waterfield and filed on 
‘a homestead the SE 3-48-14-W2 when I was six 
weeks old. 

My brother George, my four sisters, Jean, 
Faye, Phyllis and Gladys and myself were raised 
on this homestead. We lived in a frame house 
from the beginning. There were a number of 
sawmills not too far away on the banks of the 
Saskatchewan River, Hornsett and Jacklin’s 
Mill, also in the New Osgoode area, where 
lumber was available. 

We obtained our drinking water from shallow 
wells. Dad dug several. This water was quite hard 
and took a bit of getting used to. Wash water 
came from sloughs or a rain barrel in summer, 
snow and ice in winter. 

‘Our mail was hauled by team weekly from 
Tisdale where most of our supplies came from. A 








small general store owned by Mr. William 
Perkin, located just across the road, made things 
somewhat more convenient for us. Waterfield 
School was only 300 yards down the road. As 
children this was supposed to be a great advan- 
tage since we could go home for lunch. The 
trouble was there always seemed to be a lot of 
noon chores so we missed out on the noon hour 
games. It was a real treat on a stormy day to take 
a dinner pail to school. 

Our fuel was wood, and it was the same with 
everyone in the whole of northern Saskatchewan. 
It seemed to take half the winter to chop down, 
haul home, saw, split and pile enough wood to 
last the next year. 

‘One homesteader streamlined this operation. 
He simply dragged a dry pole into his shack, 
pushed the end into the stove and when it had 
burned he would push it in for another burn. I'm 
sure on cold winter nights he used short poles so 
he could close the door of his shack 

Getting to a doctor or dentist was a big prob- 
em as Tisdale was many hours away by team. 
‘There was, for a time, a rural doctor named Dr 
Kitely. That man was a real hero and saved many 
lives. In a lighter vein on this same subject was an 
incident I had. My baby teeth were coming out. 
The root wouldn't dissolve on one and it was 
getting sore. One evening Dad said, “I'll take you 
to Mr. Swanson in the morning, he'll pull it.”” 
Was I ever scared! Mr. Swanson, another home~ 
steader, had been in the British army and had 
‘experience in pulling teeth. Well anyway, I think 
I worked all night on that tooth and by morning it 
came out root and all. 

We children attended school at Waterfield 
where we were all able to complete public school 
and the first two years of high school. The school 
teachers of those days were certainly made of 








good stuff to handle 30 odd children from grades 
TtoX, 

Entertainment was no problem as there were 
lots of relatives and friends to visit and plenty of 
social functions at the school. Somebody was 
always organizing a baseball or softball team. 
‘When school ended in June it was pure heaven to 
wander through the bush looking for gophers or 
go swimming in the river. It was a lot cleaner 
then 

‘There was no church in the district for many 
years so the school was always busy on Sundays 
accommodating different church groups and 
everyone got along quite well. Eleanor Allchin 
was our Sunday School teacher for years for 
which she deserves a lot of credit as there were 
some unruly urchins in her class at times. 

T completed high school at Leacross where 
they had a two room school. The senior room 
was taught by a Mr. Jenkins from England. He 
was an excellent teacher to say the least. The 
Leacross School Board and taxpayers deserved a 
lot of credit for building this school. A lot of 
young people were able to complete high school 
there. 

My wife's maiden name is Ethel Doris Stock 
ing. She was born on the Saskatchewan prair 
near Moose Jaw on March 6, 1921. When she was 
1, they moved up to the Salopian District south 
east of Tisdale. They'd had enough of the prairie 
dust storms. Ancestors on her father’s side left 
England for the USA in the 17th century. Her 
mother’s ancestors were from Norway 

Our two children Anna Jean and Ronald 
eorge were born in Tisdale, Anna on April 3, 
1947 and Ron on Nov. 28, 1950. Anna and her 
husband Dennis Horne live in Sherwood Park, 
Alta, They have two children. Ron lives in Fort 
Saskatchewan, Alta 

‘When Sherrit established a chemical metal- 
lurgy plant in Alberta, Doris and I took the 
opportunity to change occupations and move to 
the same town. My sister Jean and her husband 
Jim had lived in northern Manitoba including 
Sherridon for several years so we were aware of 
the compnay's, move to Fort Saskatchewan. 

Thaven’t farmed since 1953. I am retired now 
but [still enjoy very much going back to Water- 
field and Armley. 


RUBY (ENS) SCHMIDT — ARMLEY 
ANECDOTES 

My first impressions of Armley in the fall of 
1956 were that of being graciously accepted into 






































‘Schmidt family 185, Helmut, Ray, Ruby, Ross, Rita. 


an established community. The school board 
hired me without even an interview. What confi~ 
dence they had in me! The concern and consid- 
eration shown to me by the parents was 
overwhelming. Since I stayed alone in the teach- 
erage nestled in the NW corner of the schoolyard 
and had no phone either there were some times of 
anxiety. On one occasion the flu bug hit me and 
Beth Breadner stayed with me overnight as my 
accomplished “nurse”. How much I enjoyed the 
times when Hazel Moffat came to visit me and 
the evenings spent at Wilfred Freeman's playing 
crokinole. All your thoughtfulness was much 
appreciated. 

‘Armley was my first experience in a one- 
room rural classroom with multigrades. Eight 
pupils in five grades from three families made up 
my first class. There were Howard and Earl 
Breadner, Ronald, Norman, Grant, Beth and 
Braithe Breadner and Donald Moffat. In the 
following two years Bill Breadner, Lorna Moffat 
and Pam Kingsley also were enrolled 

Though we lacked much in present-day mod- 
ern equipment, there was no lack of enthusiasm, 
creativity, or community spirit. Besides the rou— 
tine learning we had many fun times. We played 
crokinole, performed dramas, did craft projects 
and built bird houses. Incidentally, the bird 
house that Norman and Earl Breadner built for 
‘me in 1958 is still serving its purpose in our 








backyard at Luseland. Summer was the time for 
picnics when even the moms and dads took up 
their place in the softball team. They had to — we 
didn’t have enough pupils to make one team let 
alone two. With Christmas came the annual con- 
cert and celebration. During the winter the chil 
dren enjoyed digging miles of tunnels in the deep 
snow along the edge of the schoolyard. A favorite 
noon-hour game was ‘kick the can’. We 
laughed and learned together. 

‘According to my diary one cold December 
day in 1956 the oil pipeline leading from the fuel 
tank outside to the heater in the classroom was 
frozen up. Naturally, there was no way we could 
have classes in the school, so rather than miss a 
day we moved to the teacherage, improvised a 
little and had classes there for the day. 

‘On another occasion I was returning from my 
home 15 miles west of Pontrilas after a week-end 
snowstorm. Travelling by Model S Case tractor, 
my brother and I spent about 6 hours on the 
road, a good part of that was shovelling to get the 
tractor through. 

‘As I think back to the three years spent at 
Armley School I am overwhelmed at the amount 
of knowledge I gained during that time. I can 
only hope that my pupils did the same. To those 
of you that I taught 1956-59. I'd like to say, 
“You were a great bunch of kids and made my 
teaching experience at Armley most enjoyable 
and invaluable for my teaching career. I wish all 
of you just enough success to keep you striving 
oni”? 

‘After leaving Armley I spent 3 years at CMBC 
in Winnipeg receiving a Bachelor of Christian 
Education degree. I taught two years in an iso- 
lated northern Manitoba community of Pauin- 
gassi, two years at Fiske, two years at Vanguard 
and one year at Kinistino before marrying 
Helmut Schmidt, a Luseland, Sask. farmer, on 
July 4/69. We are still on the farm, have a family 
of three, Ray (15), Ross (12) and Rita (6), and are 
keeping busy in community and church affairs. 





PAUL SCHWAGER 
submitted by Walter Clayton 

Paul and his family had a dairy farm in the 
USA. They sold out and came to Canada, Dun- 
durn, Sask., to farm. As the years passed they 
acquired a lot of land. Paul, asa boy, would goto 
town on Saturday nights; he would buy two cases 
of shells and shoot them off on Sunday. The 
other boys would spend their money on other 
things. Paul was great hunter. In 1921, on one of 














his hunting trips, he bought a homestead W'/2 
14-48-15-W2, west of Armley. He had Vic Har- 
rison and his father-in-law, who was a carpenter 
by trade, build a good house and barn. 

In 1930 Arnold and I moved to Armley and 
farmed Paul’s half section. In the fall of 1930 
Paul and his father were up to the farm and they 
bought another half section the NY/215-48-15-W2 
joining the two farms. This half cost $1700. I met 
Paul’s father who did not speak English. 

In the early thirties Paul lost his father, 
mother and his wife all within one month. He 
then came and stayed with us for a month. He 
helped us break up his new half section with our 
case steamer. It pulled two brush breakers, each 
cut 24 inches. 

For several years the southern part of the 
prairies had complete crop failures, many farm- 
ers left their farms and moved north to resettle. 
‘They loaded what belongings that they could and 
trailed a few cattle. Many went north to Nipawin, 
and Carrot River area. The farmers on the pra~ 
iries could not grow feed for their livestock, a 
great deal of straw was baled and shipped south. 
We had good crops in the north, but grain prices 
were low. Damp wheat sold for 19¢ a bushel, oats 
were only 6¢ a bushel. Eges went off the market, 
so they were fed to the hogs. Butter was 10¢ a 
pound. Paul had always paid cash for his land 
taxes. He went to ask the council if he could get 
some time on paying his taxes but they turned 
him down. When my brother passed away, Paul 
wanted Margaret and I to move up and farm his 
land. [had to get a larger combine to do this. 

Paul went hunting with others sometimes. 
‘One man was drunken and never left the cabin so 
Paul shot a moose for him. They all went back to 
Saskatoon, this man went into all the details, on 
how he had shot his moose, Paul just sat there 
smiling and did not tell the true story. 

Paul had one son who was a doctor on ships 
in war time. 

Paul, Jack Evans and two other men from 
Saskatoon were dominion champions at trap 
shooting. Paul could break 198 to 199 clay 
pigeons out of 200. 





W. JOHN SCIELEY 
submitted by Mrs. Herb Boynton 

John Scieley of Leonard, North Dakota, 
married Edith Ross in 1885. She was born in 1867. 
Their family was Frank, James and John Jr. His 
wife, Edith, passed away in 1891 at 24 years, 
leaving three small boys. 
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W. John married Edith’s sister, Mary, who 
was born in 1871. Their children were Louise, 
Jacob, George, Ralph and Francis. 

John homesteaded on NE 6-22-27-W2 on 
June 13, 1905 and obtained the title dated on Oct. 
16, 1909. 

In 1909 he sold his land to the Stewart broth- 
ers and moved to Ridgedale, Sask. where he 
farmed until 1930, He then moved to Jordon 
River, Sask. 

W. John passed away there in 1936 and Mary 
passed away in October, 1962 in the States. 

Frank came with John from the States and 
homesteaded the next quarter to his Dad’s and 
got title March 17, 1910, He had a family of five; 
Myles, Roy, Irene, Hazel and Gordon. He passed 
away in June, 1929. 

This is the only son of John’s who came to 
Canada. We were young and only met three of 
Frank’s family and then again at his passing 
through an accident in 1929. 





LORETTA (DUFORD) SCOTT. 

took all my schooling in the Manlius School, 
grades IX and X by correspondence. I worked in 
the Armley Post Office for awhile after Mom and 
Dad left the farm then moved to Nipawin also. I 
worked at various jobs, first in the hospital 
kitchen, then as a waitress in Sinclair’s White 
Lunch, ‘ried my hand as a printer at the Nipawi 
Journal and finally a grocery clerk in the Star 
Store. 

In the summer of 1948, I met Vernon Scott, a 
local farmer and we were married November 3. 
We built a small house on his Dad’s farm and set 
up housekeeping. We were blessed with four 
children. 

Cathy, born Dec. 6, 1949 married Leonard 
Fyfe of Moose Plains district on Sept. 5, 1970. 
They have two boys; Jason and Jeff. They live on 
the farm. 

Don, born May 29, 1952 married Paulette 
Becker from West Codette on June 19, 1971. They 
have three children; Sheila, Penny and Nathan. 
They live on an acreage west of Codette. 

Larry, born Fan. 20, 1960, lives in Saskatoon. 

Tim, born Dec. 2, 1961 is on the farm. He 
married Patty Gray of Marshall, Sask. on May 
28, 1985, 

‘Vernon died of cancer Aug. 14, 1983. I stayed 
on the farm until April 1986 and now I’m living in 
Nipawin. 












THE SERGEANT HISTORY 
submitted by K. Hanna 

‘Samuel Sergeant was born in Leeds, England; 
living there the first 60 years of his life. They had 
a family of five. His wife, Margaret, passed away 
in January, 1904, He remarried while still in Eng- 
land. In 1915, with his second wife and their 
young family, Samuel came to Canada, to what is 
now the Armley district. 





‘Samuel Sergeant at age 
PS 


Four of his five had already come to Canada: 
Eleanor, Walter, Mable, and Charlie, Ernest, the 
eldest, remained in England. Eleanor had mar- 
ried Edward Richards in Oxbow, Sask. and was 
homesteading north of Tisdale. Walter had taken 
‘out a homestead near Shaunavon, Sask. which he 
farmed until the early 1930's, when he and his 
wife and two daughters returned to England. 
Charlie, also homesteading near Shaunavon, 
joined during World War I and was killed in 
action at ‘“Vimey Ridge”, France. Mabel mar- 
ried William Laidlaw in Oxbow, moving to the 
Armley district in 1929, 

‘Samuel Sergeant and his second family lived 

with his daughter, Eleanor and Edward Rich~ 
ards, after arriving in this district. Samuel had 
filed for a homestead, and was granted it in July, 
1915. Shortly before Christmas, they moved into 
the homestead shack for what was to be their first 
and last winter. One Saskatchewan winter was 
plenty and the following summer he moved to 
Winnipes. 
‘amuel was an auctioneer by trade so worked 
in Winnipeg seven or eight years before making a 
last move to Leeds Point, New Jersey, USA. 
‘They now had five children — four boys and one 
‘rl: Sidney, Richard, Harold, Mary, and Char~ 
lie, 

One of Samuel’s hobbies was raising “Prize 
Pigeons” but while in Saskatchewan, there were 
no places to show them and the weasels were hard 
on them. 














Samuel passed away in New Jersey, in April, 
1943, His wife, Effie, passed away in the early 
1960's. 

‘The family is still in the States. Mary lives in 
Baltimore, Maryland, three boys live in Leeds 
Point, New Jersey, and one lives in Richmond, 
Virginia, One son, Richard, has been to visit 
relatives in the Tisdale, Nipawin and Armley 
districts. 


GEORGE SEVILLE 

George was a single gentleman who worked in 
the Bank of Montreal in Armley under the man- 
ager, Charlie Morley. He slept in a room at the 
back of the bank for a time before he moved to 
Tisdale. He was a very musical fellow and spent a 
lot of time practising on his violin in the company 
of Tom Wrigley on piano and Dave McConaghie 
who played slide trombone. Their efforts were 
rewarded with a trip to Toronto to play in the 
academy of music. 


STEPHEN SHARKO 
submitted by Anna Sharko 

Stephen Sharko started to work for F. S. 
Morris after school in Ridgedale. Later on he 
worked steady, going to Armley store when he 
was needed. 

In winter, he found it hard to get to Armley 
with Morris's car when the weather was bad. He 
was always called upon to paint the sale signs, 
whenever the store had a sale on. He worked 
from 1924 or 1925 to 1929. 

He filed on his homestead cast of Carrot 
River in 1927, On June 8, 1946, he married Anna 
Verzonowski of Carrot River. They had two 
daughters and one son, Marlene born in 1947, 
Donna in 1951 and Edward in 1954. Edward lives 
‘on the homestead with his family at the present 
time. 

Stephen worked for the DNR and Saskatche~ 
wan Timber Board for many years. After his 
retirement, he continued to live on his homestead 
until his passing on July 14, 1980 at the age of 70. 


THE SHAWS 
submitted by Allan Shaw 

I was born at Tate, Sask., not far from 
Semans, Sask. in 19I1. Gertrude was born at 
‘Nokomis, Sask. in 1912. We both finished school 
in Semans. 

In 1932 we moved on to a homestead north~ 
east of Nipawin as a young married couple. We 











‘Allan and Gertrude Shaw and family, 50th anniversary, 1982. 


farmed there until 1961 when we moved west of 
Armley in the Mantius School district. The land 
‘we moved on to was East '/ 10-48-15-W2. 

In 1935 Jean was born. She now is married to 
Elmer Zimmer and lives in Melfort. Jean went to 
high school in Nipawin. 

In 1940 Gladys was born. She is married to 
Richard Simmons and lives at Estevan, Sask 

Glen was born in 1947. He is the only one of 
the family that lived with us at Armley. Glen 
went to high school in Ridgedale and graduated 
in 1965, then attended University in Saskatoon, 
graduating in Agriculture in 1969. Glen married 
Barbara Man from Canora, Sask. They have two 
boys. They live in Saskatoon where Glen works 
for P.F.R.A. as a Senior Soil Conservationist for 
Saskatchewan, 

We retired in 1974 and moved to Nipawin. We 
enjoyed our years at Armley and Ridgedale 
where we had wonderful neighbors. Gertrude 
passed away Nov. 5, 1985 and is buried at 
Nipawin. 








FRAN (MCNAIR) SHAW 

Iwas born Frances Ann McNair on June 29, 
1938 near Tisdale, Sask. My father and mother, 
Duncan and Milly McNair were early home- 
steaders east of Tisdale and later farmed just 
north of Tisdale. 

Tam the eldest child with two brothers, Earl 
and Bert, and a sister, Carol. We all have fond 
memories of growing up on the farm. Our par 
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Back Flow: Fran, Mel. Front row: David and Susan Shaw, 
1986. 


ents worked very hard but I personally never did 
learn how to milk a cow or clean a chicken. I do 
remember lots of work inside the house and 
helping in the garden. I drove the tractor on 
occasion and helped with the harvesting in what— 
ever way I could. 

My schooling, for the first nine years, wasat a 
country school called Newmarket, situated about 
five miles north of Tisdale. The nearest high 
school was in Tisdale and so I took a bus for 
grades X through XIT. 

In 1955-56 I attended Teachers College in 
Saskatoon and felt very fortunate to have my 
first classroom be at Silver Stream country 
school. I was made to feel so welcome and thor 
oughly enjoyed my teaching and learning experi 
ence. 

My brother, Bert, spent part of the year with 
me at the school and we lived in the cozy little 
house on the school grounds. Our parents went to 
British Columbia to work for the winter and took 











Carol with them while Earl stayed in Tisdale with 
our Aunt and Uncle. 

Bert enjoyed his year and made many friends, 
Twas always very conscious of not favouring him 
and I think as a result I was overly strict with him. 
Luckily he doesn’t remember having a bad time. 

‘So many memories come flooding over me as 
I write this I met some wonderful people and 
shall always remember them with great fondness. 

After my wonderful year at Silver Stream I 
‘taught at Nipawin for a year and then went on to 
Calgary where I met my future husband, Mel 
Shaw. We married in 1961 and our children, 
David and Susan, were born there. In 1966 we 
travelled to Toronto with a Rock and Roll Band 
that Mel managed, called The Stampeders. have 
always assisted Mel with his work and we had 
some great times with the Stampeders over a 10 
year period. We were able to travel to many parts 
of the United States and Europe and met some 
fascinating people. 

‘We are still in the entertainment business in 
record production and music publishing. Our 
most exciting project at the moment is a Broad- 
‘way Musical that Mel has written and that we are 
in pre-production on. 

Our children are both happy in their careers. 
Susan is a stills photographer for movies and 
David is a musician who has lived in London, 
England for the past four years. 

‘My brother, Earl, is Vice-Principal of Tisdale 
Junior High School and his wife, Elfreda, is a 
registered nurse. They have two children. Debbie 
is married and she and her husband, Jim, have a 
little girl. They live in British Columbia, Shayne, 
Earl’s youngest, is just finishing high school. 

Bert is Curriculum Co-ordinator for the 
Dept. of Education in Sask, and he and his wife, 
Fran, livein Yorkton. They have two sons. Joel is 
13 and Adam is 10. As of August of 1987 they will 
be moving to Papua, New Guinea as missiona- 
iries for the church. Bert will teach at a Teachers 
College there. 

Carol and her husband, Dennis, live in 
Southey, Sask. where he is vice-principal of the 
Southey school. Carol is a Teachers’ Aide on a 












is just finist 
Our parents, Duncan and Milly, will be cele~ 

brating their $0th wedding anniversary on July 11, 

1987. They have lived in Langenburg, Sask. for 

over 20 years, but still have many friends in the 

Tisdale area, 

My year as teacher at the Silver Stream School 


will be a cherished memory for me and if I had 
the time or space I would direct my thoughts to 
each individual child, now obviously an adult, 
and stress how important he or she was to me. 
Thank you, Silver Stream! 


CECIL AND MARIE SIMONS 
submitted by daughter Ann 

Cecil Arthur Simons was born in England in 
1897. He came to Canada, and precisely, to Sas- 
katchewan in 1917. After working at various 
places in Saskatchewan for about one and one 
half years he applied for a homestead, the SE 
34-48-14-W2.in the RM of Connaught. This land 
had been previously purchased by Stanley Mould 
in 1917. Cecil took over the quarter in December, 
1918. 

He stayed on this quarter section until 1922 
when his house burned down. He then disposed 
of this property and purchased the SW 28-48-14— 
W2. Later he also purchased the SE 28-48-14 
w2. 

in 1937 he married Mary Grace Coulter. They 
continued to farm this half section of land until 
1946 when they rented out the land to Tink Cou- 
Iter and moved to Aldergrove, B.C. 

Cecil suffered from very severe asthma and it 
was on his doctor’s advice that he moved to 
British Columbia. Contrary to what we know 
now, they advised that a damper climate might 
alleviate the problem. After spending three years 
in British Columbia the family returned to 
Pontrilas. There, in 1950, they purchased the 
Pontrilas Hotel. 

After two years in the hotel business, they 
sold it and returned to the farm. However, in 
1983, with three children soon going into high 
school, the local Armley School only going to 
grade VIII, and schoo! buses still in the future, 
they felt compelled to move to Nipawan. Cecil 
continued to farm the land until 1960 when he 
sold it to Jack Boxall. 

Cecil's health continued to deteriorate and 
the last three years of his life he had to have an 
‘oxygen tank in his home at all times. He passed 
away in 1968, followed by Marie in 1972, Of the 
six Simons children, only Ann, Mrs. Garry Bar- 
ros, continues to live in the area. Lyle and Les live 
in British Columbia, Garry in Regina, Sask. 
Rosemary in Winnipeg and Barb in Saskatoon, 
Sask 

Cecil was a quiet, gentle man whose greatest 
ove was for the land and he truly believed that 

















the cultivation of the earth was the most impor- 
tant labor of man. 


TOMMY SIMPSON 

‘Tommy was an Englishman who homestead- 
ed the SE 24-48-14-W2 and also owned the NW 
1-48-14-W2. He was single and a good friend of 
Jack Smelts as they had gone to school together 
in England, They had land in the Carlea area 
adjacent to each other. 

He was a forest ranger for many years and a 
good friend of Jack Berry as they both worked 
for the Department of Natural Resources. When 
he left this area to move to Hudson Bay, Sask. in 
1945 he sold his land to Allan Smelt. 

‘Tommy was in the Canadian Army. Everyone 
spoke very highly of him. 

‘About 1955 he went back to England where he 
died. 


RICHARD SINGLETON 
submitted by Roy Nicklen 

Dick Singleton was Mrs. A. E. Nicklen’s 
uncle and was one of the first settlers at Armley. 
He homesteaded the SE 6-48-14-W2 about 1906. 

After building a log cabin and doing 
improvements he got title to his land, Like many 
others he worked in the logging and milling of 
timber at Crooked River, Peesane, etc 

He sold his quarter to A. E. Nicklen and then 
headed back to England where he seems to have 
dropped out of site and touch with the family in 
Canada. 


LORNE L. SISSON FAMILY 
as told by William 

Dad left Cavanville, Ont. in 1910 and worked 
in Oxbow, Sask. for one year. In 1911 he came to 
the Riverstone District and filed on a homestead 
the NE 3-48-15-W2. His brother Bruce, filed on 
the other quarter of the same half as I am living 
today, the SE 3-48-15-W2. The country was all 
bush but Dad bought some oxen and broke land 
for all the homesteaders around. He mostly got 
grain to feed his oxen in payment. 

When the first World War broke out, Dad 
enlisted and went overseas where he was 
wounded twice and returned in 1919. He received 
a Military Medal and was a Corporal. 

Dad’s reason for coming west was that there 
was a family of five boys and only a small farm so 
he followed the saying “Go west young man.” 
Dad’s nearest neighbor was Ed Richards with 
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Lorne and Mary Sisson in 1966 





just a path through the bush a mile away. Tisdale 
was 25 miles away and was the nearest town 
where he could get supplies which meant a two- 
day trip by oxen. The nearest church was the little 
Anglican Church at old Ridgedale but was too far 
to drive with oxen. 

‘They had a good ball team which they called 
“the Carrot River team’? before the 1920's and 
practised in the River flat. Dad took in all the 
school picnics and played ball. By working out in 
harvest every fall, Uncle Bruce and Dad acquired 
a threshing outfit in 1921 and every fall threshed 
for the neighbors. 

In 1929, he married Mary McRae of 
Ridgedale. He bought Uncle Bruce’s quarter, 
now our home quarter the S.E. 3-48-15-W2. 
They had two children, myself William born in 
1931 and a daughter, Lois born in 1935. I was 
married in 1956 to Lorraine Hamel of Bjorkdale, 
Sask. We have two boys, Barry and Hal. Lois 
was married in 1954 to Allan Roney and lives in 
Moose Jaw, Sask. They have six children, five 
boys and one girl; Murray, Debbie, Larry, Brian, 
David and Micheal. Dad was a Poo! member and 
adirector of the Armley Co-op store. Dad passed 
away in 1967 and mom in 1974. They both were 
buried in the Ridgedale cemetery. 





WILLIAM (BILL) SISSON FAMILY 

T was born May 5, 1931 right here on the 
homestead. I got my grade I to VIII education at 
the Riverstone School. I then began farming with 
my father in 1948. I was married in 1956 to Lor- 
raine Hamel in Nipawin. We moved into our first 
home in April 1959. Our oldest son Barry was 
born in June 1959 and Hal was born in November 








of 1961. I started doing carpentry work in 1968 
and worked for Beaver Lumber out of Melfort. 
From 1969 to 1973 I worked for Ed Baumgartner, 
after that I started doing carpentry work on my 
‘own time. Barry started farming with me in 1980. 
We are still farming together today with the help 
of Hal in the spring and fall. 


BARRY SISSON 

Twas born June 25, 1959. I took my grade I to 
XII education in Ridgedale. After I graduated in 
1977, I farmed with dad until the fall work was 
done and then went out to work for the winter. 

In 1980 I started farming with dad and also 
took on rented land from Alf and Betty York, 
which Dad and I still farm today. 

T was married in 1984 to Debi Bustinski of 
Tisdale, We live in Ridgedale but plan to move to 
the old Wm. McIntyre homestead this summer 
4986). 


HAL SISSON FAMILY 

Tleft school at the age of 16 in May of 1978. I 
went to work for International Harvester Com- 
pany till the fall of 1978. I then went to work for 
Trailrite Flatdecks till the spring of 1979 when I 
went back to work for I.H.C. I got married on 
Sept. 29, 1979 in Tisdale to Karen Clift, daughter 
‘of Robert and Dorothy Clift of Tisdale. 

We lived in the Tisdale district until June 
1984, Our first child was born on Feb. 18, 1980, a 
daughter, Andrea Rae. I left I.H.C. in the winter 
of 1979 and went to work for Tisdale Motor 
Rewinding. Our second child was born on April 
8, 1981, a son, Andrew Jay. I then in the summer 
of 1981 worked for Case Equipment and I worked 
there until November of 1982. Our third child was 
born on Jan. 20, 1983, a son, Aaron Clay. I then 
in August went to work at Kiewitt Atkinson 
Commonwealth and Ramsey (K.A.C.R.), the 
Nipiwan dam project. In June of 1984 we then 
moved to the Village of Ridgedale, where we live 
in Harry Dezura’s old house. I work at Carlea 
Dehy Plant as an operator but I hope to farm 
with my father and my brother Barry in the next 
year or two. 


BRUCE SISSON 

Bruce was born in Cavan, Ont. on Aug. 12, 
1890 to Edwin and Olive Sisson. He was the third 
child in a family of seven. The family farmed 
there. In 1910 Bruce came out west to the 
Riverstone area where his older brother Lorne 
had come to take up homesteading. He filed on 











SE 3-48-15 W2 and the two brothers lived 
together in the home established on Lorne’s 
quarter the NE 3-48-15 W2. 

They both became efficient at baking bread, 
hunting wild game, gardening and washing 
clothes, A lot of cards were played in their home 
swith the surrounding bachelors joining them. In 
the early years they had a Marconi Cabinet Radio 
with two ear phones. Many visitors enjoyed 
music, news or plays when they were there. Many 
stories were exchanged amongst the early 
pioneers. 

Bruce was an Ontario woodsman and a very 
excellent hunter. There was a small stream run- 
ning between the two pieces of land and was their 
water supply. 

It was spring time and Bruce was doing some 
much needed house cleaning after a long cold 
winter. He had made several trips down to the 
river bank with his two pails, getting enough 
water for washing. On his last trip down he 
stopped long enough to have a drink, filled his 
two pails and as he stood up, there only eight feet 
away on the other side of the stream was a huge 
brown bear standing erect looking quite puzzled 
at this thing standing as erect as himself. The 
breeze was in the wrong direction for the bear to 
smell Bruce and the speed with which Bruce 
climbed the bank must have startled the bear. 
Bruce charged into the house, closed the door 
and very quickly checked his rifle. There was no 
window on the river side of the house. Bruce 
‘opened the door and there he was, as Bruce 
described later, standing six to seven feet high. 
He stopped when the door opened. Bruce knew 
that an animal that size would have to be dealt 
with quickly and accurately, the heart and the 
eyes being most vulnerable. 

So without hesitation Bruce fired three times, 
hitting the three targets only twenty feet away 
‘The bear crumpled in its tracks. 

Everyone in the area went (o see this huge 
beast and of course everyone had a piece of bear 
meat to take home. In summer time there was 
just no way to keep that much meat 

‘The bear's head measured twenty inches from 
ar to ear, Bruce had hung the hide on the wall of 

his house to dry a bit so he could send it to a 
friend in Saskatoon as a trophy. The hide was 
hanging lengthwise along the wall, a front and 
hind leg up on the roof and the other two legs 
touched the ground. The height to the roof was 
seven feet. 

When the friend in Saskatoon got his trophy, 

















he wrote to Bruce to tell him it was a Kodiak 
Bear, very unusual for this largest species of bear 
to be so far south. 

Farming and clearing the land was done with 
oxen at first and many trips had to be made to 
Tisdale for supplies. When horses were pur- 
chased, the trip was much faster. They bought a 
threshing machine in 1921 and so were able to 
thresh for surrounding settlers. Bruce hauled a 
lot of grain with four horses on a large wagon box 
known as a grain tank. 

In 1929 he returned to Ontario and took up 
farming on the family farm. On March 15, 1930 
he married Janet Tippett. They continued to live 
on the farm for some years. 

Bruce was a real hockey fan and enjoyed 
listening to games on radio. Later he enjoyed 
watching the wrestling matches on television. He 
was always an avid gardener. 

Bruce passed away Dec. 19, 1962 and is buried 
in St. Johns cemetery in Ida, Ont. 

Janet lives in a Senior Citizens Home in 
Peterborough, Ont. 


BERT AND HAZEL SISSON 
submitted by Mildred Staples 

Oscar Bertrum Sisson was born to Edwin and 
Olive Sisson Sept. Il, 1892 at Cavan, Ont., the 
fourth in a family of seven. He came west to 
Oxbow, Sask. in 1912 and worked for Mr. Gal- 
loway. The following year he came north to this 
area where his brothers, Lorne and Bruce had 
homesteaded previously. 

He came by train via Regina, Saskatoon, 
Prince Albert and then to Tisdale. At Tisdale, 
you could hire a livery to bring you out to the 
Riverstone District for $5 and by this method he 
reached the home of his brothers. Though Lorne 
thought he made a poor choice of land and tried 
to dissuade him, he filed on SW 13~48-15-W2 in 
1914. It was 160 acres of bush, swamp and large 
sloughs of water. As he walked down the trail, he 
passed the spot where Manlius School site is. He 
stopped in to chat with the carpenters, Charlie 
Harvey, Tom Rowe and Mr. Wilkenson, who 
‘were in the process of erecting the school. 

People already settled in the district were the 
Ed Richards, Al Ramsden, W. McCorriston, 
Tom Rowe, N. Van Blaricum and John Bread- 
ners. Across the road, Fred Rowe became their 
closest neighbor. During the next three years, he 
spent his time between the homestead and work~ 
{ng out for Bill Howlett of Ridgedale or back at 
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‘Oxbow. He bought a house and had it moved, 
Keeping it in use until 1942 when a new one was 
built. The first log barn was built in 1916 and used 
until 1933 when a large new hip roof one was built 
by Bill Oliver. 

‘The first breaking was done by Lorne and 
Bruce with their oxen while Dad was spending 
only part of the years here. In 1917, he had saved 
enough money to buy his own horses and began 
his own farming. 

Mother was born Hazel Edna McRae, 
daughter of William and Sarah McRae at Glad~ 
stone, Man. on June 25, 1899, one of a family of 
Il, In May 1910, the McRae family with eight of 
the Il children, came by train from Gladstone to 
find the house they were to move into had burned 
to the ground the day before. Arriving in Tisdale, 
they stayed at the Campbell boarding house until 
another home could be found in the Fern Glen 
District. They had brought three carloads of 
machinery, livestock and furniture which had to 
be unloaded and looked after until they were 
settled in their new home, They stayed on the 
Dempsey farm for three years. 

In 1913 they moved to the Preston district near 
Ridgedale where they became involved in the 
activities of the area. There were church services 
held in the school and Mother played the organ 
for a number of years. Grandma McRae and the 
older girls became members of the Women’s 
Auxiliary when it was first formed in 1920 and 
several remained as members of a W.A. wherever 
they located. At the afternoon meeting forming 
the W.A., the group were invited to stay for 
supper by the student minister, Oskar Knott. He 
made macaroni and cheese and a dish of rabbit 
and chicken. Mother wasn’t excited about trying 
these new dishes, thinking they were strange fare. 
During her time at Preston, she spent a term 
teaching at Sandhill Creek School. Many happy 
evenings were spent in house parties and dancing 
with Mother on the organ and Lorne Brown on 
the violin. The whole McRae family were musical 
and they always had an organ and other instru- 
ments. They learned to dance all the old time 
dances, an art Mother passed on to all her own 
family. It was at these house parties that she met 
Bert Sisson. 

In October 1920, Mother and Dad were mar- 
ried in Melfort with Rev. Patterson officiating 
and Mrs. Patterson as a witness. The weather was 
beautiful and they drove to Tisdale with horse 
and buggy, leaving at 2 A.M. to catch the 5 
o’clock train to Melfort. Jimmy Young had the 




















Back: Olive, Mildred, Ida, Jean, Lorrayne, Berta. Front: 
Glenn, Bert, Hazel, Mel Sisson, at 50th anniversary, 1970. 


livery stable and looked after the horse until they 
returned, On arriving back in Tisdale the follow- 
ing night, they were met by handfuls of rice in the 
face and enough noise to scare one half to death. 
On hearing of the wedding, Mother's uncle, 
Milton Smiley, who had land bordering Dad’s, 
gathered his friends and decided to give them a 
‘welcome home. 

The year following their marriage they expe- 
rienced one of the worst floods in the history of 
the Carrot River. A boat was put in at the knoll 
just north of the buildings and went all the way to 
North Armley School site where Dr. Kiteley resi 
ded. He was called to the farm for the birth of 
their first child. It was the custom for all births to 
take place at home and seven of the eight children 
arrived in the same way. During this flood and 
succeeding ones, neighbors took refuge with 
Mother and Dad when animals and people had to 
be moved to dry ground. 

Clearing and breaking the land was hard 
work, an axe was the only tool available and a 
very necessary piece of equipment was a stone for 
sharpening it. Dad had a large circular stone 
about 15 inches in diameter. It was held in an 
upright position, partially submerged in a rec- 
tangular box on a stand. It was fixed with some 
sort of a crank that you could turn. The box 
contained water and as you turned, the stone 
made a circle, getting wet as it revolved and 
sharpening the axe that was held firm against it. 
He also had smaller stones that would go in his 
pocket to take to the bush with him for emergen- 
cies, The axe occasionally hit a stone that reared 











its head making gouges in the blade. A second 
quarter of land, bordering to the east, was pur- 
chased in 1929 from Max Burmister. 

Mother had received a cow from her folks for 
a wedding present and this began a business that 
was increased over the years. Hundreds of cans 
of cream were shipped by train from Armley to 
pay for needed groceries as the family grew. It 
was real progress when a Creamery came to 
Tisdale, a much shorter distance to keep cream 
sweet than Shoal Lake, Man. A lean-to was built 
on the side of the log barn to accommodate the 
cattle, Stall floors were made of logs flattened on 
one side and laid close together. Monday was 
grain crushing day. Mr. Ed Richards had a grain 
crusher and farmers for several miles around 
would take their grain to Richards to be trans~ 
formed to feed for the animals. Many times they 
would not be finished to come home by dinner 
time so Mrs. Richards must have had a lot of 
extras at her table those days. A log hen house 
was erected with a large cloth window to the 
south for light and some air circulation. There 
was just a dirt floor and wooden apple boxes for 
nests. One morning at feeding time a number of 
hens were found dead with their heads pulled in 
under the bottom log. To our chagrin, it was 
discovered a weasel had been busy during the 
night sucking the blood from the precious layers. 
Every spring hens were set with about 15 eggs and 
watched carefully for three weeks until they 
hatched. Then it was the duty of family members 
to feed soaked bread, boiled egg or cottage cheese 
to the growing family as they wandered around 
the yard in search of food. They always had to be 
rounded up and tucked in safely each night. Pigs 
were often housed in a straw stack and a page 
wire or pole fence built a distance around them, 
giving them a good pen to roam around in during 
the summer. One drawback was that mother pig 
often chose to deliver her young, well back in a 
tunnel where it was private. No one was brave 
enough to crawl into the hole for inspection of 
the new brood. 

As long as there was bush close at hand, Dad 
cut huge amounts of wood each winter and piled 
them in the yard close to the house. Then nearer 
spring they would have wood sawing “bees” 
where each would go to the neighbors and help 
cut the poles into stove wood lengths. Mr. Ed 
Richards had a saw with an engine for power and 
he would make rounds in the district cutting the 
wood. Every home was heated with a wood burn- 
ing cook stove and very likely a tin heater as well, 











joined by a string of pipes. When the wood 
supply was exhausted on his own land, Dad used 
to haul huge four horse loads of wood from 
Jordan River in winter time. Mother packed 
{quantities of food to last for the three day trip, 
Dad loaded the sleigh with sheaves and oats and 
at 6 AM, he would leave for Bert Wright's 
home. Bert spent a good deal of his time cutting 
‘wood and would have it piled ready to load, Dad 
built a small cab on the sleigh and equipped it 
with alittle home made stove to keep warm on his 
trips. He often talked about Bert’s sour dough 
pancakes and the tea you could float a spoon on. 
They were good friends and the warm bed and 
hospitality outweighed any complaint he had 

Everyone had a log ice house near by to keep 
things fresh. Dad used to cut ice blocks on the 
river and pack them neatly in rows several blocks 
high. Then he would cover them with plenty of 
saw dust, This would last well over the summer. 
Later he made a storage compartment in the 
center about four feet high, lined it with shelves 
and double doors to keep the cold in and heat 
out. The ice was packed around it and it kept 
food cool. Finally we graduated to an ice well. It 
was a hole at least four feet square and dug down 
six or eight feet deep. Beginning in early winter, 
Dad put blocks of ice down there and then filled 
it gradually with water so it would freeze solidly 
A little compartment was built on top with a door 
big enough to enter and sit a can of cream directly 
on the ice. As the ice melted in the heat of 
summer, the water had to be baled out. In the 
fall, the block of ice would often float and it was 
an eery experience to be standing on the ice and 
have it nearly flip over on you. The systems were 
all replaced in 1951 when electricity came to the 
farm and a deep freeze and refrigerator were 
purchased. 

‘There were plenty of water holes in early years 
where livestock could be watered but it meant 
driving the livestock to water in the winter. Dad 
‘made a large flat bottom galvanized snow melter, 
set it on stones in the side of a small rise, fenced it 
with poles to protect it from animals and covered 
it, A fire was built under the lower end where a 
partial lid opened for the cattle to drink. Huge 
loads of snow blocks were hauled on a do-more 
each day and after the animals drank, the melter 
was refilled with snow and the fire rebuilt to melt 
for the next day. The fire had to be stoked 
continually and on one occasion Glenn and I 
were to refill it with four foot lengths of wood. 
After cutting it with a buck saw, we decided it 
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should be split. He held the wood upright while I 
wielded the axe. When it went to fall over, he 
made a grab to hold it and I made a quick swipe 
with the axe. His middle finger bore the brunt of 
the blow and he still carries the scars. 

A deep dry well was dug in the early years of 
homesteading. Dad made a heavy plank tank the 
size of a wagon box, to haul water from a creek to 
the north, or the Carrot River. A pail was 
attached to a long pole handle and water was 
baled into the hole in the top. He would back into 
the well, pull a wooden plug from the back end of 
the tank and let the water run into the well. It 
would last for a number of days, being drawn 
daily by a pail and windlass and put into a trough 
for the animals. In 1933 Bert Wright, who was 
helping Dad on the farm, dug a small pond with 
horses and a “slip”. A well was dug by hand near 
it where the water would soak through, making it 
easier to draw for the livestock. Mr. E. G. Groat 
had a drag line and dug a larger pond a few years 
later. A still larger pond was dug in 1958 and 
water was piped to a watering bowl and to the 
barns. A cistern was put in the house in 1942 and 
for the housewife it seemed the answer to a 
dream. By 1958, being able to turn a tap for water 
was beyond compare. 

Farming was done with horses so colts were 
raised on every farm. Grandpa McRae had stal- 
lions that he used to travel around with, stopping. 
over wherever there was bed and a stall in the 
barn. Dad prided himself in his horses and brag- 
ged a little about four full sisters he raised from 
old Topsy. He always seemed to have harness to 
repair in the evenings. He had a home made stand 
to hold it firm, waxed his own thread and an awl 
made holes to run the needle through. He was 
always fussy about keeping the harness in good 
shape. 

‘One year one of the horses kicked Dad in the 
knee and he hobbled around in agony for weeks 
and months. The doctors couldn't seem to do 
much for him. Someone finally suggested he go 
to a doctor in Winnipeg who was a chiropractor. 
Dad questioned the expense but, with Eric Nic 
cols helping with farm work, he felt things would 
be cared for and went by train. The doctor took 
‘one look at the knee and said “him out."” He put 
it back in place and had him come back the next 
day for a treatment. How happy we all were on 
his return to see him walking without pain. 

Like all other homesteaders he had small 
machinery at first, plough, disk, cultivator, drill 
and binder, all necessities. He had a horse drawn 











mower and rake for putting up hay, a good deal 
of it wild slough grass. It was raked into rows, 
then bunched and coiled with a pitch fork and 
lots of elbow grease. When it was cured, it was 
hauled in by hayrack load and stacked in larger 
long stacks in the feed yard close to the barn. A 
hay knife was used in winter seasons to cut off 
portions to feed the animals. He found an easier 
method of putting up the feed by using a do- 
more. It had a flat bottom on skids with a false 
front. A chain was attached to the front and lay 
on the bottom, extending over the back and the 
hay was piled on to make a large stack shaped to 
withstand the rain. Then a crowbar was anchored 
in the protruding chain and held firmly while the 
horses were put in a forward motion. The whole 
stack of hay slid off into place and the perfor- 
mance was repeated until the haying was done. In 
the ensuing years, a square baler and bale wagons 
were used to put up a much better quality tame 
hay. The automatic bale loader made the whole 
routine seem like play when compared with a 
pitch fork. His first tractor was a W30 Interna~ 
tional purchased in 1940. His first car, a second 
hand 1926 Chev touring, was purchased in 1928. 

‘The work was hard but fall brought extra long 
hours with harvesting and winter preparations. 
Stooking and threshing time required extra help 
and several men returned many years. Lorne had 
a threshing machine, so Dad worked with him, 
each supplying men and racks. Lorne had a 
bunkhouse on wheels with four double bunks 
and a tin heater. It was part of the harvesting 
‘equipment and if it happened to rain, was the 
scene of many poker games. If there wasn’t a 
granary in the field, Dad had the job of hauling 
the grain by boxfull into the yard. 1 think he 
could shovel grain faster than anyone I know. It 
took two of us to shovel back in the bin. Even 
then he was back with another load before we 
had the dust cleaned from our nose and caught 
‘our breath from the last one. In 1945, he and 
Lorne bought a bull moose to haul the bundles 
from the field to the machine. This was a big 
help. Men were scarce in the war years, and with 
this machine, less were needed. In 1951, the 
change was made to a combine and much of the 
hard work of binding, stooking and threshing 
were completed in one operation. Other 
machinery and tractors changed drastically over 
the years as well. 

Glenn helped Dad with farm work from the 
time he was able to handle horses. While cultivat- 
ing, the year he was Il, he had a run away with a 








six horse outfit. He had half the horses 
unhitched, preparing to come in for supper. The 
dog scared them and they made a few circles with 
Glenn hanging on to the tongue. He was badly 
cut and bruised but lucky to be alive. It was a 
shattering experience for Dad. 

Each fall Mr. Zoboski had a car load of flour 
come to Armley. It was a little cheaper off the car 
and with a big family and a little extra money in 
the fall, Dad used to get 10 or 12 one hundred 
pound bags, With no where to store them, he lay 
boards across the upper sill of a bin full of newly 
threshed oats. The oats heated and the flour 
absorbed the fumes. Baking after baking of 
bread was a disaster and the family even grew 
tired of bread pudding. The yeast did not work so 
it was frustrating for Mother who could bake 
good bread with her eyes shut. Someone sug~ 
gested that she try the sour dough or culture 
method of yeast and she was so happy to find it 
would produce a good loaf again. 

Each fall was the time for a search through 
the Eatons catalogue. After a load or two of 
grain were delivered to the elevator, taxes, twine 
and harvest expenses paid, an order was made 
‘out for clothes for the family. The list of neces~ 
sities was long and occasionally something frivo- 
lous was added. Mother used to go over and over 
it, stroking out here, cutting back there and 
bringing it down to the size of the money that was 
allotted to her, Many times she had to cross off 
things for herself when the money ran out. 

‘There was always a barrel close to the stove all 
winter long. Each night after school it would be 
filled with snow and would melt with the heat of 
the stove. This was the water supply for at least 
half the year. Bath night was always hectic for a 
large family but no one seemed to complain 
about the second hand water. Seemed like the 
youngest had first chance and then one after the 
‘other down the line, adding a little hot water each 
time another body entered. A round tub was 
placed beside the tin heater and you made sure 
you bent over in the right direction when either 
entering or leaving. A large feather tick kept 
feral of us warm during the cold winters. We 
were lucky to have no allergies. Coal would come 
into Armley by the carload and somehow word 
got around so that everyone would go and get a 
Toad off the car. It was always a little more 
economical than if it had to be unloaded into a 
shed and reloaded from there. A bit of coal 
‘overnight kept things from freezing too solid. 
Often you would breathe on the window pane for 




















several minutes to make a little round peek hole 
to see out. 

In the depression years there were often men 
who came by asking for something to eat or 
looking for work. Mother and Dad always made 
room for one more at the table even if there never 
was a surplus of food. 

It was never easy for a pioneer mother with a 
large family and few conveniences. There was 
always baking, cleaning and mending to be done. 
Dad wore felt socks with low rubbers over them 
and two pairs of mitts. Seemed they wore out so 
quickly. Mother started knitting a mitt once and 
the thumb pointed up instead of down. Everyone 
laughed at her so much she put her needles away 
and that mitt never did have a mate. Churning 
butter was time consuming and she supplied 
some bachelor neighbors. Paul Morant always 
expressed his displeasure in no uncertain terms if 
his crock wasn’t ready and waiting. Eggs were 
packed in saw dust for the trip to town to buy 
groceries. Coal oil was always on the list for the 
lamps or lantern and we used to wonder why Mr. 
Zoboski would waste a gumdrop to cover the 
Pouring spout. What an improvement when the 
gas lamps came into being 

A big garden was always planted. Mother had 
a terrible time to make a straight row so a length 
of binder twine was salvaged to end the problem. 
Potatoes went in with a plough and were dug the 
same way. There were lots of wild berries close at 
hand. Blueberries meant an outing with neigh- 
bors for the drive north to the sand ridges. Salt 
pork or canned beef were a customary food 
before the days of the deep freeze. Pork was 
fried, placed in a crock and covered with its own 
fat. It was a change from salt cured. Chicken and 
dumplings were a reliable stand-by. During har- 
vest it was the housewife’s duty to do all the 
chores and have huge meals prepared on time. 

The first radio was a Philco battery operated 
one with B and C dry cells and a wet cell. It was 
purchased from Axel Berquist in Ridgedale. A 
list was made of favorite programs so none were 
missed. The Happy Gang, Chicago Barn Dance 
with Lulu Belle and Scotty, Ma Perkins, Fibber 
McGee and Molly and Amos and Andy were all 
favorites. Dad was a Toronto Maple Leaf fan 
and Foster Hewitt brought the games alive for 

im. The battery could not be wasted as it had to 
be taken into a garage in Armley for a re-charge. 
When it was low, it was only turned on for the 
news. After TV's were available, both Mother 
and Dad enjoyed their favorite programs on it, 
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sports being a great attraction for Dad and music 
for Mother. 

There always seemed to be time for fun too. 
Often after meals we would have games of “I 
Spy” or “Hide the Thimble.” There were card 
games after work was done, a game of cribbage 
‘was great practice for our arithmetic. The family 
was large enough for ball games on summer 
evenings. Everytime there was good music on the 
radio, everyone danced. 

There were times when Dad longed for a trip 
“back home” as he would say. He and Lorne 
went back by train in 1935 to see their mother who 
was dying of cancer. Mother and Dad both made 
a trip by train in February 1947 and attended a 
niece’s wedding at that time. They flew down to 
the funeral of their brother-in-law in 1948 and 
took time to visit a lot of Dad’s family. Again in 
1953, he and Mother, and Lorne and Mary 
motored down east and had a glorious trip visit~ 
ing all their relatives. They talked about it for 
months afterward, so it was an easy deduction to 
realize it was a once in their lifetime indulgence in 
pure pleasure. 

Dad became a school trustee in 1921 and 
remained on the board for 18 years, a record he 
shared with Mr. C. Morgan. The Christmas con- 
cert was such an exciting time for everyone. Dad 
‘cut the big tree for years and set it up in the school 
or hall 

Dad was a charter member of Sask. Wheat 
Pool and in 1974 received a 50-year plaque for his 
loyalty. During Homecoming celebrations of 
1980, he received a plaque for his contributions to 
education, He was the only one of the 1914 tax 
ayers to still be residing on the same land for 
celebration year. These recognitions are trea~ 
sured by senior citizens. 

Dad loved hockey games and when he was 
sent as a delegate to a Trustee convention in 
Saskatoon, he was able to attend a game. He 
never saw the red light come on. The 0-0 score 
was a bit of a disappointment. 

Mother never belonged to ladies groups 
although there was nothing she loved more than 
to be with a group of women, laughing and 
having fun. They celebrated their 50th wedding 
anniversary in 1970 and their 5Sth in 1975. Mother 
developed severe rheumatoid arthritis in 1965 and 
until her death Jan. 21, 1976, she suffered untold 
pain. Dad lived a healthy 88 years and passed 
away Nov. 8, 1980. Both are buried in Ridgedale 
‘Cemetery. 

‘They left a legacy far richer than the land or 








any sum of money. They were an example of 
hardworking, fun loving and caring parents, who 
shaped our values. For above all they lived a life 
of honesty and dedication to their family of 
eight. 

Olive married R. Wallis. Mildred married Jim 





Staples. Ida married W. Wallis in June, 1947. 
They have two children; Brian and Sheryl. Glenn 
married Dorothy Cassils. Jean married G. Wal- 
lis. Lorrayne married Don Arneson. Berta mar- 
ried Harold Breadner. Mel is unmarried. Girls 
histories appear under married names. 


GLENN AND DOROTHY SISSON 
submitted by Dorothy Sisson 

Glenn was the first son born to Hazel and Bert 
Sisson on July 31, 1928. He lived on SW 13-48-15 
'W? with his parents, six sisters and one brother 
attending Manlius School just one half mile 
away. Ata very early age he helped his dad on the 
farm, He left school as soon as it was legally 
possible to be able to spend more time with 
horses and machinery. He was lucky enough to 
‘grow up at the tail end of the era of farming with 
horse power (on the hoof). He had enough expe- 
rience with horses to develope a real fascination 
for them. He still keeps them on the farm for 
riding or rounding up cattle. 

He skated and did a lot of curling when the 
rink was operating in Armley, participating in 
many bonspiels around the country. Dancing was 
also a favorite form of entertainment. 

Glenn and Dorothy Cassils were married in 
195i at Nipawin with Rev. Roe Allan officiating. 

In 1958 we moved to the SW 12-48-15 W2, 
well known as the Duford farm, We have a mixed 
farm with Glenn and his brother, Mel, farming 
together. They have a large herd of Aberdeen 
‘Angus cattle in partnership, and show a lot of 
them at shows and sales. It takes many hours of 











LLtoR: Glenn, Hazel, Donna, Terry, Bert and Dorothy Sisson, 
4875, 


hard work preparing them for Agribition in 
Regina, bull sales and fairs. However, it is 
rewarding to know we have been able to sell our 
stock to the United States, England, Scotland 
and all across Canada. 

In 1952.a son, Everett, was born in the Tisdale 
hospital. He received his education at Manlius 
and Ridgedale Schools. In 1972 he married Max- 
ine Coulter and they live at Tisdale, where Ever- 
ett is in a business partnership. They have four 
children; Roxanne born in 1974, Evan in 1977, 
Rachelle in 1980 and Gavin in 1984. They attend 
Tisdale schools. 





Maxine and Everett Sisson, 1972. 


In 1954 a second son, Terry, was born at 
Tisdale. He took public school at Manlius and 
finished high school in Ridgedale. In 1975 Terry 
married Donna Munday of Carrot River. They 
have one son, Trevor, born in 1979. They live in 
Carrot River where Terry is employed at a garage 
and service station and Donnas in a Confection- 
ery business with her sister. Trevor attends Car- 
rot River School. 

[enjoy gardening and a variety of crafts. In 
summer we like to camp and go on fishing trips to 
the north. Glenn is a member of Saskatchewan 
Wheat Pool and spent time as a school trustee at 
‘Manlius. I am a member of the Armley U.C.W., 
receiving a Life Membership in 1982. 





MELVYN SISSON 

T was born at Tisdale, Sask, the eighth and 
youngest child of Hazel and Bert Sisson. I have 
Spent all my life on SE 13-48-15-W2, the land 
homesteaded by my Dad in 1914. I received my 














public school education just one half mile away 
at Manlius, with only two teachers, Mr. Ed. 
Klopoushak and Mrs, Thelma Van Blaricum. 
‘Then began the gruelling experience of getting to 
the bus which travelled Highway 35 taking us to 
Tisdale for high school. Most of the time it meant 
walking the two or three miles and in the winter it 
seemed like a long, cold trip. 

We always had a mixed farm with horses, 
cattle, pigs and chickens combined with several 
grains. By the time I was working on the land, the 
days of using an axe for scrubbing or horses on 
machinery, were past and I cannot claim to have 
had any of the hardships of the pioneers. How- 
ever, we all had to work hard and luxuries were 
scarce. For nine years I belonged to the 4-H Calf 
Club under the leadership of Mrs. Mary Kingsley 
and my knowledge and love for cattle grew stead~ 
ily. Teven thought I'd like to continue my educa- 
tion after grade XII and become a veterinarian. 
‘That idea had to be abandoned when Dad needed 
help at home and I decided farming would be my 
vocation, 

In 1953, a bred Angus female was purchased 
from J. R. Kingsley and that was the beginning of 
the Royal Angus herd that would expand over the 
years to include many prize winning animals. We 
were able to purchase well bred females from 
Wilf Willoughby of Alameda, Sask. and John 
Grant of Edam, Sask. to gradually increase our 
herd. At Regina in 1971, I had the opportunity to 
take an A.I. breeding course through Western 
Breeders and it has enabled us to use top quality 
males as well. Now, I am proud of the records 
written by Royal Angus Farm at shows and sales 
in Saskatchewan and Alberta. Each year since its 
inception in 1971, I've attended Regina Agribition 
and during the summer fairs and bull sales we 
prepare animals for showing. There have been 
Grand Champions, Reserve and Heifer Calf 
Champions, Female and Group Champions and 
a Breeders Herd Champion over the years. Vis- 
itors come from England, Scotland, Wales, Aus 
tralia and New Zealand as well as nearer home to 
see the cattle. In turn, I have visited some of these 
herds in England and Scotland. Our cattle have 
been sold to several of these breeders overseas. 1 
try to attend the Denver Sales each year and 
enjoy the association with cattlemen. Though 
always in competition, they are a friendly and 
energetic lot. 

‘At Agribition one year I learned that a don- 
key was a tremendous help teaching show cattle 
to lead. The idea appealed to me and I finally was 
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Molwyn Sisson. 


able to find one for sale. A harness hooks him to 
some of our bulls many times his size and heis of 
across the yard, out the lane and back again, 
always on the move. Besides attracting a lot of 
attention, he has been a real boon to the business, 
climinating many tedious hours of training ani- 
mals for the show ring. He has almost become 
human as he listens to instructions and gives his 
unearthly answer to a call. 

I spent terms as Saskatchewan Angus Asso- 
ciation President, Canadian Angus Board mem 
ber, Beef committee of Agribition, Regina Bull 
Sale committee and was on a committee for 
World Angus Forum held in Edmonton in 1985. 1 
have the opportunity to judge at many 4-H 
shows and summer fairs in all parts of the 
province. I’m a member of Sask. Wheat Pool 
where we sell our grain. 

Modern machines, combines and powerful 
tractors with large tillage implements have 
enabled us to expand our acreage and experiment 
with a variety of crops. Brother Glenn and I farm 
together so when I take the cattle to shows and 
sales, he looks after things on the home front. We 
keep riding horses for checking cattle, rounding 
them up for vaccination, breeding or moving to 
different pastures. 

Farming seems to become more complicated 
each year as new and varied sprays, chemicals 
and fertilizers are developed to combat the new 
diseases and insects. Animal feeds have to be 
supplemented with nutrients to keep animals 
healthy. It is not the same as in the pioneer days 
when crushed grain, slough hay and straw made 
an adequate diet. You have to like farming to 
stay with it. 

T stayed with Mother and Dad on the farm 
and they were always happy to see progress and 
changes taking place. Mother passed away in 
January, 1976. Dad and I lived together for 
nearly five more years until November, 1980 
when he too passed on. I have continued with 




















grain and cattle but due to the work load we had 
to dispose of the swine in 1977. I took over the 
home farm when Dad passed away and I still 
reside here. Now a microwave oven and a dish- 
washer make housekeeping a lot easier than when 
Mother and Dad had a wood stove to cook with 
or to heat the water for cleanup. 


KATHLEEN (HEALEY) SKOLOS 

When coming to Armley I was very young, 
not school age. I have one younger sister, Dor 
een. With my parents having nine girls and five 
boys I never knew the older ones till I grew up. 

It was a very friendly neighborhood we 
moved to. No fancy swimming pools like today; 
the river was it for us. Our close neighbor was V 
Harrison. I loved to play with Alice. With eges 
we took, and axle grease, we made some pretty 
nice mud cakes till Vic caught us. He let out a 
beller in a loud voice and I left for home pretty 
fast, frightened to death. 

Our Dad was a soft spoken man with lots of 
patience. He always said he raised 14 and never 
spoiled any. It always made us feel good. He was 
always ready to join in with us in a ball game, 
card games and dances or what ever. 

We had a lot of company with a large family 
and friends. Sometimes you would wonder how 
the food went around. They planted a very large 
garden and canned many many jars of fruit, wild 
and tame. As most folks in those days’ they 
worked very hard with no conveniences which 
people have today. That made the work day very 
Jong, neighbors were there to give a helping hand 
when needed, but as they say work never hurt 
you. We grew up strong and healthy. 

I was raised east of Arborfield and worked 
different places till | went to Sherridon, Man- 
itoba, in the late thirties. In 1940 I married 
Chester Skolos, he worked in the mine. We left in 
1942 for Vancouver, British Columbia. 

Our oldest son was born in 1943. That same 
year Chester joined the Royal Canadian Air 
Force. After a lot of moves we came to Dahton, 
Saskatchewan, that is where Chester grew up. We 
farmed for nine years on Veteran Assistance land 
(V.L.A.) with good crops we had it paid off and 
left for the west coast again. We have lived on a 
farm in Aldergrove since. 

Our daughter was born in Tisdale, Sask. in 
1947, another son in 1950 at Tisdale, then Colleen 
the youngest in 1954 at Rose Valley. We also had 
eight Children’s Aid Babies till they found homes 
for them. They brought much joy to our home. 






















Kathleen and Chester Skolos, 40th anniversary 






We still see some of them. Our family was active 
in sports also 4-H. 

Roy married a girl from here. They now live 
in Kimberley, B.C. They have one daughter, she 
has one year of University at Edmonton and she 
works there for the summer. 

Starla has her Bachelor of Education. She 
and her husband Vic Kowal live in Kelowna, B.C. 

Our son Murray was with the Canadian 
Pacific Railroad (C.P.R.) and was burnt badly at 
18, He passed away at the age of 21 in 1971, 

Colleen is a single parent now and lives at 
Canal Flats, B.C. She has two sons, Chet and 
Grant. She works as a Host at the Hot Spring 
near Invermere, B.C. 

We have always been very active in Legions. 1 
have my life time membership with the Legions 
Anxiliary there and work with the United Church 
women (U.C.W.). We also belong to Elks, I to 
the Royal Purple. So with our Lawn Bowling and 
Curling we are kept busy. We love all sports. 

Last spring we had a three weeks cruise in and 
around China and Japan. What a wonderful 
holiday that was. We love to visit the prairies and 
20 often. Life has been good to us. 


ALBERT AND FLORENCE SMITH 
AND DAVID SMITH 
submitted by David Smith 

My father, Albert John, son of John and 
Martha Smith, was born in Birmingham, Eng- 
land on May 19, 1873. My mother, Florence 
Louisa Cooper, daughter of Joseph and his wife, 
whose christian name I don’t recall, was born 
also in Birmingham. My mother was born on 
Oct. 5, 1872. 
My parents were married in Birmingham on 
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Nov. 23, 1895. My father was a machinist. My 
parents had a family of six children. These were 
Hubert Horatio, born Oct. 20, 1896; Herman 
‘Augustus, born April 27, 1898; Erie, born June 8, 
1900; Ralph Leslie, born May 26, 1903; David, 
born April 10, 1906 and Sylvia, born April 3, 191 
(see Street history) Hubert, Herman and Ralph 
are deceased. 

My parents, with their four eldest children, 
emigrated to Canada in 1903, embarking on a 
ship in Liverpool. After a brief stay in Montreal, 
the family moved to Toronto, where my father, 
after some time spent in seeking work, found 
employment with Canada Foundry. This was 
where I was born. 





‘Albert, David and Florence Smith, 1938. 


Dad had come to Canada, lured by the pub- 
licity given in those days to the wonderful oppor- 
tunities that existed in Western Canada for those 
who wished to own their own farm: a 160-acre 
homestead for $10. He never stopped hoping for 
this, so in 1908, we find the Smith family, consist- 
ing now of Dad, Mother and five sons between 
the ages of two and 12, on the station platform at 
Tisdale, Sask., to begin what was to be a number 
of years of “homesteading life” 
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The homestead on which my father had filed 
was 18 miles north and four miles east of Tisdale. 
Technically, it was described as ‘the N.E. 
quarter of Section 35, Range 14, Township 47, 
West of the Second Meridian. 

My parents had very little money on arrival in 
Tisdale. I’m not sure of the month of their 
arrival, but I think it was autumn. I was two years 
old and remember nothing of that first winter, 
1908-09, but I believe that we spent it in Tisdale 
with Dad making a living sawing firewood with a 
small stationary engine and buzz saw which he 
hired. It must have been a rough winter, 
especially for Mother, accustomed as she was to 
life in large cities such as Birmingham and 
Toronto. However, Dad worked hard and we 
made it until spring when we moved out to the 
homestead. 

There waiting, was abundant hard work for 
Dad, Hubert and Herman. The reader will recall 
that in order “to prove up” (obtain a clear title to 
the 160 acre homestead), 30 acres had to be 
cleared and under cultivation in three years. In 
those days, most of the settlers, certainly those 
with limited means like my father, had to do this 
clearing (cutting out willows, poplars, spruce, etc 
by the roots) with an axe. In case of heavily 
‘wooded quarter sections like ours, this was slow 
work. 

Of the years 1909-13, 
understand that for five months or so, Dad 
worked in the bush at the logging camps at Ban— 
nock, 29 miles east of Tisdale, which were owned 
by Mr. Hugh Blackburn, Dad was a sawyer 
which means he felled trees, using a cross-cut 
saw. He was paid $1 a day or $26 per month and 
no work on Sundays. He also received his meals 
and a bunk in the bunkhouse. 

Back home in spring, the business of clearing 
land, acre by acre, continued. We acquired a 
team of oxen, Lawney and Red, and a I inch 
wide furrow plough. By this means they managed 
to have the required 30 acres under cultivation: 
By 1911, Dad “proved up” his homestead and it 
was ours. I remember litle or nothing of all this; 
I was five years old. I seem to have a vague 
recollection of the fact that I had a little sister 
She arrived in our house on the homestead in 
April, 1911. Mrs. George Schiltroth, the grand old 
matriarch and mother of the large Schiltroth 
family, assisted as midwife at Sylvia’s birth. 
Afterwards, according to mother, Mrs 
Schiltroth addressed me as follows, ‘Well 
David, I've brought you a rubber doll” 








3, 1 remember little, I 











‘Time continued its relentless onward march in 
Waterfield, as elsewhere. Dad and I'm sure, 
other parents, worked very hard “lobbying”, (a 
term unknown in those days), the right people in 
an effort to get a school in the area. They finally 
succeeded. The Waterfield School, a one room 
building, was opened in 1912. 

Our first teacher was Mrs. Teale, who stayed 
for only a few months. Sometimes there were 
gaps in the school year in those days. I seem to 
recall that Mrs. Teale’s successor was Mr. Ross, a 
rather young man. I remember little of my first 
two teachers. I do remember the third teacher, 
Mr. Percy Riddle. He was a married man, an 
Englishman, strict and a good teacher. I believe 
that Mr. and Mrs. Riddle lived in a house rented 
from Mr. William Perkin. Mr. Riddle was with 
us a full school year from 1914-15. 

There was a Miss Kroeker who taught briefly 
at Waterfield some time in the teens but I don't 
remember her very well. 

‘Our next teacher, if' my memory serves me 
well, was Miss. E, Morgan, a pleasant young 
woman. She too, judged by my very youthful 
standards (I was 10), was a good teacher. We 
liked her, I certainly did, at any rate. Miss Mor- 
‘gan was with us at Christmas time in 1916. [havea 
lovely gift from her, a book signed in her own 
hand and dated Christmas, 1916. The book is, 
“Little Lord Fauntleroy” by Mrs. Frances 
Hoddson Burnett. I loved that book and still do. 

‘After Miss Morgan left us, probably at the 
end of June, 1917, came Miss Marion Munro. 1 
remember her as another pleasant young women 
and a good teacher. She was married, later, to 
Fred Berry. 

Next was Miss Grace King who was to become 
my sister-in-law. I believe that Grace was our 
teacher during the years 1918-19. 

‘After Miss King, unless my memory plays 
tricks, came Mr. Harvey although it seems to me 
that there was atleast one young lady who taught 
us between these two teachers. Mr. Murray 
Harvey, a very pleasant 21-year-old chap, from 
Ontario. I believe that Murray stayed only from 
early March to June 30, 1922. He was a very good 
teacher and we all liked him. He did a good job as 
far as I was concerned. He ‘got me through” the 
grade VIII Departmental Examination with quite 
respectable marks. At this point I can hear the 
reader saying, and quite reasonable too, “Well, 
to pass out of grade VIII even with quite respect 
able marks at the age of 16, can hardly be 
described as a brilliant performance”. Very true. 











I had, however, written the grade VIII finals 
three years earlier when I was 13. I seem to recall 
that then they contained 14 subjects. I failed 
metic. I was never very good in mathematics 
and art. To fail even one subject in 1919 meant 
repeating the year. I quit school but went back in 
1921-22. 

Mr. Ira Clark was there when I went back. 1 
believe he came from Birch Hills. He, too, was a 
good teacher and he worked us hard. By now I 
was keen to go further in school so the next year, 
I tackled grade IX. Four other students joined 
me; Emma Benson, Norma Sproxton, Elizabeth 
Maiden (Silver Stream) and one other whose 
name I can’t remember. I had another good year, 
th even better marks than those obtained in 
grade VIII. However, that marked the end of my 
career in Waterfield. Grade X was not offered. 

After finishing grade IX in June, 1923, I 
helped with the summer work and harvesting. 
‘Then, with my cousin Leslie Smith, newly arrived 
from England, I spent the winter at Mr. Freder- 
ick’s logging camp at Mistatim. In the spring 1 
returned home. 

‘Another summer helping around the farm, 
then about mid August, 1924, I went to Carnduff, 
Sask., where I worked for Mr. Bill Thompson 
during harvest, threshing, stooking and briefly 
running a binder and driving a bundle rack. That 
ended in early November. Mr. Thompson paid 
me my wages, $189, which seemed a vast sum to 
me. 

T was anxious to go back to school. Herman, 
who was out in Vulcan, Alta., knew this and in a 
letter to me, suggested I come out there for there 
‘was a good high school. I did so and Alberta has 
been my province since. 

I started grade X in Vulean Highschool on 
Nov. 4, 1924 and stayed until September of 1926, 
avery happy time. Grade X and XI went well but 
I failed arithmetic in June. However, I passed the 
‘August “‘supp”’ in it, just in time to be admitted 
to Calgary Normai School in September. 
Another happy time ensued. I enjoyed the course 
and took part in several extracurricular activities, 
dramatics, “The Gilbert and Sullivan Operetta” 
and I even tried debating. 

Emerging in June, 1927, with a teaching cer- 
tificate, I was fortunate to be accepted as a 
teacher in Peace School, 12 miles northwest of 
Valcan. The salary was $1000 per annum, with 
$50 added for being school janitor. A teacherage 
was provided. I had 13 students. 

spent 1929-31 in the nearby village of Ensign. 

















‘The school was also a one-roomed school with a 
teacherage. It was much larger with 31 students. 

‘My work at Ensign ended in June of 1931 and 
taught with T. “Pete” Coutts in Stavely. Pete has 
been a good friend ever since. I was in Stavely for 
seven years and very good ones, three years as a 
teacher and four as principal. In June, 1938, 1 
resigned and spent two years at the University of 
Alberta, graduating with the degree in Bachelor 
of Arts. 

After sometime as YMCA War services 
Director, I joined the RCAF as an education 
officer and spent some time in that capacity in 
England during the war, a good experience. My 
rank, when it was over, was that of Squadron 
Leader. 

T took the principalship of Wainwright High 
School for one year and then went back to U. of 
‘A. for two years. I graduated in 1949 with two 
more degrees, Bachelor of Education and Master 
of Education. 

In September of the same year, I joined the 
staff at Strathcona High School in Edmonton. I 
stayed there many years and became very fond of 
“Scona’’. On loan to the Department of 
National Defence in France, 1955-57, I taught the 
children of the RCAF personel, a wonderful two 
years. Another interruption and a challenging 
one, 1967-68, was when I taught as a substitute at 
U. of A. [retired in 1971. 

My 14 years of retirement have for the most 
part been pleasant. I have travelled fairly exten 
sively. I_ was in Columbia briefly, Britain, 
France, Florida and nine winters in New Zea~ 
land. The first winter, their summer, was part of 
a nine-month tour around the world. I need 
hardly say that I love New Zealand. 

I never married but 1 maintain contact with 
my family. Eric and Sylvia remain. 1 have 23 
nephews and nieces. At 79, I am in fairly good 
health. God has been good to me and I am 
thankful. 


HUBERT AND GRACE SMITH AND 
TOM AND FLORENCE KING 
submitted by Ferne, Joyce, Ian and Eunice 

As I began contemplating the writing of this 
history, a task I might add, foisted upon me by 
my siblings, I was in no way prepared for the 
flood of memories evoked as my mind wandered 
down the years. I trust my memory has not 
played me false. However since the main partici 
pants of this story have long since gone to their 
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reward, who shall gainsay? Hastening to set it 
down I think of the song writer: 

“In dreams I drift through the twilight haze 

Home to the scenes of my childhood days. 

To hear again when lights are low —"” 

My Dad, Hubert Horatio, first born of Albert 
and Florence Smith of Birmington, England, 
made his appearance on Oct. 20, 1896. He was 
named by Grandma and thus began her flights of 
fancy regarding names. Grandpa duly presented 
himself at the Registration Office to record the 
birth. That name was just too much for the 
Registrar, who took no pains to cover his mirth. 
Just over a year later another son arrived and 
Grandma promptly named him, Herman 
Augustus. Grandpa was again dispatched to the 
Registration Office. Under protest I assure you. 
Once again the Registrar hooted with laughter 
and Grandpa returned looking black. 
(Grandma’s special word for anger.) When a year 
or so later another son was born, Grandpa 
rebelled; no more outlandish names! Grandma 
did not give in easily, however she was wise 
enough to know when she was beaten. He was 
named Eric. Period. Through the years as two 
more sons and a daughter arrived they were sen- 
sibly named, Ralph, David and Sylvia. This is not 
to imply that discord reigned, No, Poppa adored 
his Florrie. Poppa came from a family of boys, 
who used to regale one another after dates, with 
stories of their girls’ behavior. Now, Grandpa 
enjoyed their foolishness but when pressed to add 
his contribution to the fun, his stock answer was, 
“Plorrie has pure gold stamped on every link.” 

I will pass quickly over the years from 1896 to 
1914. They have been recorded by those who 
remember them better than I, although I come 
from a line of story tellers and the events were 
told and retold over the years. The agony of 
decision regarding the immigration to Canada. 
The settling for a time in Toronto, in 1903 at 
Sunnyside, now a part of downtown Toronto. 
The trade of their property in 1908, as a down 
payment on a half section near Tisdale, and the 
move here. The disappointment of a heavily tim~ 
bered piece of land and their eventual settling on 
a homestead in the Waterfield area, the NE 
35-47-14-W2 in 1909. Then came the hard years 
when Grandma managed alone while Grandpa 
‘worked in the sawmills of Prairie River and Orley 
too, I believe. Dad often spoke of the freezing 
cold trips to Forester to Barber's store and the 
Post Office at Kings. It was there he first met the 
girl who years later became his wife, Grace King. 








































10 A: Grace, Hubert, Joyce, Fern. Front: lan and Eunice. 


LLto R: Albert and Florence Smith, Tom King, 1995. 


L remember Dad’s account of those trips behind 
the slow plodding oxen, of being so cold he 
would run back the way he had come hoping the 
oxen would continue on home, only to find on his 
return, the oxen lying in the road. I'm sure by the 
time they had been prodded into rising and mov- 
ing again Dad was warm, if only from exaspera- 
tion, Dad was only 14 at the time being the eldest, 
he tried to take Grandpa’s place. 

Grandma was a good christian lady and a 
good mother. She taught her boys and gir! Bible 
principles and early set their feet firmly down the 





straight and narrow. About this she was ada- 
mant. She required each boy in turn to sign the 
Abstinence Pledge. The old, Family Bible, 
passed from eldest son to youngest son, and now 
in my brother’s keeping, bears witness to this 
fact. Iam told she had trouble getting one of her 
boys to sign but she never gave up until he too 
capitulated. He must have taken after her though 
because he became quite a martinet himself, 
brooking no opposition from his own boys. As 
far as church goes, she had less success with 
Poppa. He seldom attended although he put no 
opposition in her way, and faithfully drove her 
there, and returned for her later. 

The years passed by and Dad worked for area 
farmers, clearing land or doing anything to carn a 
few dollars. Dad’ first job was for Dudley Cook. 
Mr. Cook was a character and I hope someone 
writes a history to do him justice. One of the 
many tales to circulate about him concerned 
Dad. Dad loved pancakes, however Grandma 
made them only once a year on “pancake day.”” 
Dad was therefore overjoyed, his first morning at 
work, to find his plate heaped in pancakes, 
swimming in Rogers syrup. However, as time 
‘went by and he was served this fare three times @ 
day, every day, he soon came to detest the sight 
of them and he was never much enthused when 
they appeared on the menu at home. About this 
time, Dad worked for a year for Grandpa and 
Grandma King. Those who knew Florence King 
tell me that she was a wonderful lady and Dad 
spoke of her with the highest regard. There were 
never any “mother-in-law” jokes told by him. 
In later years, when Dad became Pastor of vari- 
‘ous churches, he would dedicate his Mother's 
Day service to Grandma King along with his own 
mother. So came 1914 and the first World War 
Dad still only 17, lied about his age, and enlisted. 
He was home for his first Christmas in service. 
He was then sent overseas, spending Christmas 
1915 in England, 1916 in France, 1917 in Germany, 
returning to Canada in time for Christmas, 1918 
He fought in the muddy trenches of Passiondale 
and being wounded in the leg at the battle of the 
Sommé, was sent behind the lines to recuperate. 
For this reason he missed the bloody battle of 
Vimy Ridge where so many Canadians died. 
Upon his return, he took up land under the 
Soldiers Settlement Board, just half a mile south 
of his old home farm, on the SW 36-47-14-W2. 

Here I must digress and go back to another 
couple also growing up in the early 1880s in 
London, England. Thomas King and Florence 











Moore met at the Salvation Army Officers 
Training Corp in London where Grandpa played 
trumpet in the Salvation Army Band. England 
was much involved at that time with India. At 
first to protect their trade routes, troops were 
sent there and finally, much of India was annexed 
under Queen Victoria. Thousands from England 
flocked there, and missionaries were encouraged 
to go also. Florence Moore and Thomas King 
both volunteered to go to India, both went, 
although at different times and were married 
there. For the next 17 years, they served as mis- 
sionaries in Bombay and also in Gujerat, some 
150 miles north of Bombay. This was in the more 
southern part of India, in the hot lowlands, 
where famine and disease struck more fre~ 
quently. Four children were born to them, Brain- 
ard, Dorothy, Daisy and Grace. I have no record 
of the years of Brainard or Dorothy’s birth, only 
the month and day, however beside Daisy’s 
name, Mother has written March, 1892, and 
Mother herself was born in January, 1897. The 
three older children died during an outbreak of 
chlorea and Grandma was not allowed to be with 
them because of the danger of spreading the 
disease. With their only surviving child, Grace 
also ill, they decided to return to England for a 
furlough at least. Mother lived, but took from 
India in her blood, a tropical disease which would 
in later life cause her much ill health. Doctors in 
England warned my grandparents that Mother 
would never live if she returned to the heat of 
India. They remained in England for two years, 
where another son, Hughie was born. In 1906 
they joined a settlement journeying to Canada 
under the auspices of the Salvation Army, com- 
ing to the Forester area, north of Tisdale. They 
were assigned the NE 22-46-14-W2. One year 
later the first post office in that area was opened 
in their home. Eight years later, feeling that they 
would never be able to pay for the land, Grandpa 
and Grandma moved to a homestead in the 
‘Armley area, the SW 31-47-14-W2. 

Mother was ambitious and determined to 
become a teacher. Working for her board, first in 
Melfort, and later in Prince Albert, she qualified 
for her Diploma from Teachers College. 
Grandma died during the 1918 flu epidemic and 
Grandpa and Hughie lived on alone. About that 
time they lost their home by fire. Put together it 
‘was a crushing blow. Grandpa was plagued by a 
recurring fever, a carry over from his days in 
India, and he never seemed to recover com- 
pletely. He told us so many stories of India that 
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to this day I am fascinated by that exotic land. 
However, of the terrible years following his com- 
ing here he seldom could bring himself to speak, 
they hurt too much. His later years were spent 
near Snowden, working with Mr. Wm. Read 
there. He passed away in Saskatoon in 1945 
Uncle Hughie never married. For years he 
worked for The Pas Lumber Co. at the Pas, 
Man. Later he went west to the Queen Charlotte 
Islands. He enlisted in the Royal Canadian 
Armed Forces during the Second World War and 
served for a time. He passed away in Vancouver 
in 1960. Mother taught for several years, first 
near Kinistino, and later near home. She bought 
a lovely riding horse for getting to and from 
school and I remember Queen and the side saddle 
Mother used. Mother’s last school was Water 
field and here she met Dad again when he 
returned from overseas. They were married in 
January of 1920. My older sister Joyce, was born 
in January of 1921, and | followed in August of 
1922. There was no doctor nearer than Tisdale 
and the closest phone was in the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Ned Pearse at Silver Stream. Joyce was 
born at the home of our paternal grandparents 
but when I arrived, Mother chose to remain at 
home. Dad drove thé horses to Pearse’s to phone 
and upon returning found that Dr. MacKay had 
already arrived. This really impressed him and 
the obvious advantages of a motor car made him 
determined to own one. 

In those early years, people had to be respon- 
sible for their own entertainment. Dad and 
Mother were out-going people and they thor- 
oughly enjoyed get-togethers. An Amateur The- 
atrical Group was formed and quite a few plays 
were enacted. The Fred Berrys and Earl Readys, 
also Mother and Dad were much involved. 1 
remember in particular, Dad speaking of, “The 
Merchant of Venice” in which he played a lead~ 
ing role. Dad loved to act and at family gather~ 
ings he and Uncle Herman would really ‘‘eet 
going.” They always delighted us. Dim recollec 
tions of those far off days remind me of being put 
to sleep on the benches of the old school room 
after the plays. Our life 
revolved around a small area: our Grandparent's 
farm, the school, other family and friends. Life 
was hard, there was little money, but there was a 
wonderful feeling of caring and pulling together. 

In November, 1926 my only brother, Ian 
Hamilton was born. Dad named him for his 
‘Commanding Officer in the Army. Dad during 
those years drove a Watkins route and @ young 

















fellow from England stayed with us and looked 
after the stock. His name was Walter Keyes and 
he was a natural artist. I still have one of his 
drawings, my first brush with art, an interest 
maintained over the years. 

The year 1928, was forever stamped on our 
memory. Dad bought a car. However it did not 
bring the looked for satisfaction for long. One 
night Dad ran out of gas near Dick Manton’s. 
Here Gordon has helped me immeasurably since 
I did not remember the sequence of events that 
night. Gordon remembers the year and of getting 
Dad enough gas from his tractor to get him 
home. Dad walked back to his car with the pail of 
gas and, somehow got himself on fire. Probably 
he had unknowingly spilled gas on his clothes. 
Maybe he lit a cigarette, for he smoked in those 
days. We never knew for sure. No amount of 
effort on his part could put the fire out and he 
finally resorted to rolling on the ground, which 
didn’t help either. Dad said he faced death that 
night with nothing left to do but pray. Gordon on 
returning to the house, looked out of the window 
and saw a fireball moving in the yard. Realizing 
what had happened he ran out and threw himself 
‘on Dad smothering out the flames. Gordon and 
Jim took Dad to Grandpa Smith's. From there 
Grandpa took his car with Gordon and Jim going 
along. It was a terrible trip which took most of 
the night because Dad was burned so badly they 
had to go slowly. Dr. W. J. Magwood had a 
practice at Ridgedale then and they took Dad 
there, Dr. Magwood and Mrs. Grieves took care 
of him in the Nursing Home. No one expected 
him to live, The skin left his body and arms in 
large patches and he was there for months. 
Though young at the time, I can still remember 
the kindness and help we received. Our family 
owe a debt to Gordon we can never repay. Dad 
looked so different when he returned home and 
he was changed in many ways. He nevet was 
again the carefree, happy-go-lucky man 
although he retained his sence of humor. His 
close call with death sobered him and he thought 
‘more on spiritual lines. The car, a 1926 Chevrolet 
\was never used much, it had lost its appeal. Soon 
the Depression was upon us and there was no 
money for gas. The body ended up as one of the 
infamous Bennet buggies, drawn by a team of 
horses, that bridged the years from wagon to the 
Second War years, with a much improved econ- 
omy. Armley was our nearest town and post 
office but we seldom went over there. Miami is 
far more attainable now then Armley ever was to 














us. One of our rare trips to Armley stands out in 
my memory. It was winter time and Dad had 
built a cab, one of the first around, which was 
quite comfortable since it had a small stove init. 
One Saturday afternoon we all went to Armley. 
(On the way home it was already dark and the 
horses for some reason crowded to the right. The 
cab went over a small embankment and upset 
We were all spilled willy-nilly, groceries and all 
Dad had enough presence of mind to fling the 
gallon of kerosene that was stored somewhere in 
the back, and also to hang onto the reins. We all 
scrambled out none the worse but the cab was 
ruined. While Dad gathered up the mess, Mother 
wrapped Joyce and I in blankets, and carrying 
Tan set off for the nearest farm which was John- 
ston’s. They took us in with open arms and 
warmed us up before we continued on home. 
Mrs. Johnston used to tell me that she had chosen 
my name. Evidently when Dad told her he had 
another daughter she said, “You must call her 
Ferne Blaine.” And so I was. 

During the 1930s, Grandpa Smith opened a 
small country store and post office built in their 
home. The few necessities were much nearer 
now. It was no supermarket, having only the 
staples in stock. Grandma had a counter of her 
own where she sold dress lengths and remnants 
ordered from Eatons. That was our only dress 
shop. We were able to get the kerosene for our 
lamps there and gas, of course. One of those old, 
high gas pumps stood by the road. It was pumped 
by hand until the rgquested level of gallons 
appeared in the tank’above. In those days you 
really saw what you were getting! Jim Staples 
called periodically to fill the underground stor~ 
age. Grandpa drove a Model T Ford truck for 
supplies and to Armley on Mondays and Fridays 
for the mail. For a few years I was a post girl of 
sorts myself. I carried mail to and from Wm. 
Perkins who lived with his second wife near the 
school. Older folks distinguished the two ladies 
by calling the first one Mrs. Fat. Since the present 
‘one was a very roly-poly, jolly lady, I often 
wondered as to the size of Mrs. fl. Mrs. #2 made 
wonderful fudge, — my only payment — , but 
considered quite adequate, for we seldom had 
candy. I also carried from school for certain of 
our more popular girls, letters to their boy- 
friends. These I would pop into the mailbag at 
Grandpa’s, and who was the wiser? I never told! 

Everyone burned wood to heat their homes 
back then and I remember Fred Rumble coming 
with his wood sawing outfit to cut up the piles of 





trees. All the neighbors got in on these “wood 
cutting bees””, As I remember Fred’s engine was a 
stationary one, mounted on sleigh runners. It was 
quite large, and water cooled I think, since 
Mother would have a boiler of water hot on the 
old wood cookstove, ready when everyone 
arrived. 

We were growing up. Every teenager knows 
that their parents are rather dumb and we were 
no exception. However, we respected, and stood 
rather in awe of Grandma and Grandpa Smith, 
Grandma especially was our source of knowledge 
and she had time to devote to us that our hard 
working parents did not have. From her, Joyce 
and I learned to cook and keep house since one of 
us cleaned house for her each Saturday morning. 
She also undertook to give us a sound sex educa- 
tion, something quite unique in those far off 
days. “Boys” she would declare, ‘‘think of one 
thing only.” At that point, her post Victorian 
Reticence would take over and words forsake 
her. She would then point dramatically at a cer— 
tain part of our anatomy and declare, **That.”” 
Bless her, she taught us better than she knew and 
for our part we listened. I could wish that every 
child have a grandma like her. She was very witty 
and a friend of mine tells me that he used to hide 
nearby when Grandma visited his mother. He 
didn’t want to miss the fun. Poppa was a man of 
few words but he much enjoyed Grandma’s 
antics. I can still see him in mind’s eye, seated in 
his favorite chair, wedged between the table and 
the old up-right, wind-up gramaphone in the 
tiny parlor, working at getting his pipe going, and 
listening delightedly to all that went on. How 
Grandma hated that pipe, but in spite of repeated 
attacks she was never able to banish it. “He is a 
quiet ‘un’.””, she would say, hinting darkly at a 
stubborn streak hidden under his quiet exterior. 
Grandpa loved to read and and in his spare time 
would sit in the parlor, poring over huge volumes 
of Shakespeare and Henry VIII. 

Dad continued to farm for a few years but his 
heart wasn’t in it. Finally he rented the land and 
helped Mr. Ashdown as a lay preacher. He also 
helped organize and build the Bible School at 
Two Rivers. We continued to live on the farm 
and the three of us attended school at Waterticld. 
There are far too many memories of the old 
school and those of us who attended to set down 
here, so I'll mention only a few. It had not then 
‘been moved to the base line. Tcan conjure it up at 
will even yet as I walked the mile north, red lard 
lunch pail swinging. The white and green familiar 
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building, south side all windows, with the Union 
Jack snapping in the wind from the pole out 
front. The old well pump with the handle point 
ing heavenward, that was a very unreliable source 
of water. The little entrance hall with the crock- 
ery water cooler and cloakrooms on either side. 
(in those days they didn’t trust even our outer 
clothes together). The classroom with its double 
seats where sometimes the shy boys were sent to 
sit with the girls for punishment, a penance never 
meted out to the bolder ones. I remember Billy 
Gee especially hated that and would sit half on, 
half off his share of the seat, beet red, Later when 
Isaw him at Dundurn, Sask. looking so smart in 
his Royal Canadian Naval Uniform, he had lost 
all of his shyness and was popular with the girls. 
We tolerated the lessons, enjoyed the games, 
especially softball and worked ourselves into a 
frenzy of excitement over the Christmas concert. 
A good part of our youth was left in that class~ 
room and we learned much more than the lessons 
which were the reason for our attendance. How 
those of us who walked some distance envied the 
Henry Schiltroth children their close proximity to 
the school! Our two and one half mile trudge 
seemed long especially on cold winter mornings. 
Mac and Emma Schiltroth lived close to the 
school also and having no family at first, they 
sometimes took Joyce and 1 home wi 
overnight. That was a real treat as were her 
sandwiches. Emma would pile raisi 
nuts between thickly buttered bread — pure 
ambrosia to us then, Later we drove a horse and 
toboggan but this too had its drawbacks. The 
base line was one of the main roads to and from 
the sawmills east of Arborfield and sleigh trains 
of lumber, pulled by horses were a common 
occurance. Obviously they couldn’t leave the 
track which nearer spring built up very high. W 
hated dragging our horse from the track to 
flounder in the deep snow until they got by. The 
Leather River flat about one-half mile long 
seemed always to hide at least one of these 
unpleasant surprises. We finally walked. It was 
less hassle, 

There is one couple I remember with fond 
recollection from our teen years, Frank and Mar- 
jorie White. Their home was always open to 
innumerable young people for skiing parties and 
skating on the river. lam amazed in retrospect, at 
their tolerance when everyone put on their skates 
in their warm kitchen. The linoleum must have 
taken a terrible beating. Frank never grew old in 
spirit and he understood kids. Marjorie for her 


























part, made the best cocoa and cookies I have ever 
tasted. Life would have been very dull indeed 
without the fun times we shared in the big kitchen 
on their farm. 

Summer Camp at Two Rivers was about the 
only holiday we had, and a chance to meet girls 
and boys from surrounding areas. Many a 
romance begun there, blossomed and resulted in 
marriage later on 

‘As we grew older, Mother taught English a 
day or two a week, at Two Rivers Bible Institute. 
Then in February, 1938, our youngest sister, 
Eunice Grace was born. With all we older ones 
about, she was spoiled rotten, something that 
never seemed to hurt her in any way except she 
keenly missed us as one by one we left the home 
nest. 

One summer camp romance that lasted was 
between Joyce and Bert Jackson, of the Floren- 
tine District. Sometimes when he came to see 
Joyce he brought along his older brother, Ed and 
this too grew into a serious attachment between 
Ed and I. Bert and Joyce became engaged before 
he left for overseas with the Royal Canadian Air 
Force in 1942, as Lieutenant, where he served 
until the war ended. Ed and I also became 
engaged in 1942 

Ever since the beginning of the war in 1939, 
Dad had longed to be with the Servicemen. He 
was too old for active service but in October, 1942 
he moved our family to Dundurn Camp, where 
he had built a Lodge under the Soldiers and 
Airmens Christian Association, a home away 
from home for the boys and girls stationed there. 
The place was always full with the boys and their 
wives, who came to visit for awhile before the 
boys were sent overseas. Dundurn was the last 
stop before leaving and we saw many a Convoy 
pull out. I was there only one year for in 
November, 1943, Ed and I were married and 
returned to Tisdale. Joyce helped with the work 
there until Bert returned in 1945 and they were 
married in August of that year. Joyce, Ian and 
Eunice are all very musical and there was always 
lots of singing in our home. They still sing trios 
whenever we are fortuante enough to get 
together. Joyce played the piano at school all 
through the years that Mr. Zado taught, for he 
‘was very interested in music and Mrs. Zado sang 
beautifully. Eunice is the most accomplished of 
all. She sings in the Chorus and also the Quartet 
of the North Battleford Chapter of Sweet Ade- 
lines and does much of the music arranging for 
the group. Ian and Eunice completed their edu 

















cation at Dundurn, with the exception of 
Eunice’s Grade XII, which she took a Caronport 
High School. 

‘After the war, Dad had the Lodge moved into 
Dundurn and it remained his headquarters until 
his death from cancer in 1957. The summer 
months were spent at their cottage on Stony Lake 
at Rig River. Dad also started a camp there for 
children of the surrounding areas. The last few 
yers before his death, Dad joined the Shan 
tyman’s Christian Association and visited lumber 
camps in the north, He also served on the board 
of the Northern Canada Evangelical Mission. 

Mother stayed on in her home at Dundurn for 
awhile during which time she was a subsitute 
teacher in Saskatoon, Sask. She found it very 
quiet and for a few years, she lived as house 
mother to the Bartel’s two girls in Regina, Sask 
The years in India began to take their toll and ill 
health plagued her. For a time she was taken care 
of in private homes in Regina and then in Saska- 
toon. After a massive stroke in 1977, she was 
moved to Sunnyside Nursing Home where, five 
years later, she passed away in October, 1982. She 
and Dad are both laid to rest in the Silver Stream 
Cemetery, close beside Grandma and Grandpa 
King. 

Joyce and Bert attended Regina Bible College 
and in the summer of 1946, travelled to Homer 
City, Pa., USA for training prior to going to 
Cuba with West Indies Mission. They remained 
there until Castro took over in 1960 and expelled 
all Americans. They arrived in the United States 
with only what they could carry in their suitcases. 
During the years in Cuba, four children were 
born to them; Luella, Lois, Bryce and Gloria. 
They speak Spanish fluently. Bert had taken a 
linotype course earlier in Toronto so he went to 
work for the Hartsville Messenger in South Car- 
olina and Joyce, a secretary, worked there also. 
They said it was like getting married again with 
four youngsters thrown in. Bert also pastored a 
church nearby at Red Hill near Camden. In 1972, 
the Mission asked Bert to return and head up the 
printing department, so the family moved to 
Miami, Florida, Luella (Paul Tripp) lives in 
Scranton, Pa, and has three children: Justin, 
Ethan and Damay and a chosen daughter, Nic 
ole; Lois (Hans Kehlenbrink) lives in Kiel, Ger- 
many and has two girls, Sylvia and Rebekka; 
Bryce is attending Dade College in Miami and 
Gloria works for Air Florida. 

‘My brother, Ian, first began operating heavy 
duty equipment for Alex Wilson of Tisdale. For 











years he was on maintenance at Cold Lake Air- 
port, in Alberta. Since then he has his own busi~ 
ness mostly with highway patrols. In 1950, he 
married Irene Hayden, a schoolteacher from 
Choiceland, Sask. They had four children, War- 
ren (Brenda) make their home in Calgary. Their 
children are Cammy, Derrick and Candice; Lyle 
(Diane) live near Kelowna with son Jerad and 
Linda (Randy Taylor) live in Saskatoon with 
their two children, Daigen and Sacha, Hughie 
passed away in 1971 at age 18. 

Eunice took her nurses’ training at Saskatoon 
City Hospital, worked there for a time and later 
in Public Health at Nipawin, Sask. She married 
Ronald Mclvor of Maymont, Sask, a chartered 
accountant and moved to Meadow Lake, Sask. 
residing there for many years. Their children 
Ross and Shannon were born there. They now 
live in North Battleford, Sask. Eunice worked as 
Director of Welfare north of Meadow Lake and 
more recently, as Co-ordinator of Home Care in 
the Battleford area. Ron has his firm, Mclvor, 
Eaket and Partners. Ross attends university in 
Saskatoon, Shannon is in grade X. 

Ed and I, Ferne, have farmed for the last 42 
years in the Florentine District. We are the only 
ones who stayed put. We have two children, 
Elaine and Tom. Elaine (Maynard Clarke) lives, 
in Eston and has two boys, Jay and Chris. Tom 
(Ricki Murray) lives in Regina. 

Two years ago Ed and I bought a home in 
Tisdale, although we still return to the farm for 
the summer months. It has been a good life and 
wwe have been greatly blest. 

So ends the Chronicle of our family. I am 
proud of every one of them. 


ERIC SMITH 
submitted by his brother David 

Like his elder brothers, Eric went “‘out to 
work”. First he worked for a farmer at Forester, 
but he soon found his way to Mr. Blackburn’s 
sawmill at Bannock. Then, after two years or so, 
he went with Mr. Blackburn to Prince George, 
B.C., where his ““boss”” had now begun opera~ 
tions. While there, he married Ethel Blackburn, 
niece of Hugh Blackburn. 

In the late 20's, they moved to Trail, B.C. 
where he worked in the huge smelter of Consoli- 
dated Mining and Smelting Company for 36 
years. They had two children, Dorothy (Mrs. 
Wilk. Westgarth) of Vancouver and Terry who 
lives in Prince George. 
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LtoR: Herman, Ralph, Eric, David and Hubert Smith, 


Ethel died on Aug. 14, 1975. Eric now lives in 
Parkside Home in Prince George. In the autumn 
of 1983, he had a slight stroke. 


HERMAN AND EVELYN SMITH 
submitted by Daryl (Smith) MeFarlane 

My father was born in Birmingham, England 
in 1898, the second of five boys. Five years later 
he came to Canada with his parents, Albert and 
Florrie Smith. The first five years were spent in 
Toronto. In 1908, they moved to Tisdale, Sask 
and a short time later loaded all their earthly 
belongings on a neighbor’s wagon and made the 
25 mile journey to the Waterfield District where 
they lived as a family during his growing years. 
The family included his brothers Hubert, Eric 
Ralph, David and a sister, Sylvia. 

My father worked for a number of years near 
Stavely, Alta. as a farm hand and had many 
treasured memories of the friends he made in that 
area. His youngest brother David later joined 
him. During the years they spent together there, 
special bond was formed that lasted the rest of 
their lives. 

In 1930, my father married Evelyn Grant, a 
Melfort girl, Their ‘House of Dreams” was a 
little three roomed bungalow, well built and cosy. 
‘This little house had two features to it’s credit — 
a nice array of kitchen cupboards and an indoor 
bathroom — luxuries that every home didn’t 
have in those days. This house was remodelled 
twice during the years we lived there, to accom- 
modate the family of three girls, Daryl, Audrey 
and Betty (see Huil history). It stands now, empty 
and grey, in the middle of a summerfallow field 














Daryl and Allan Mactarland and family. 


on the bank of the Leather River. But of the 
numerous houses we lived in since, I'm sure 
neither my sisters nor I would say any of them 
have been more “home” to us than our child~ 
hood home in Waterfield 

1, Daryl Olive, was born in 1932, in Tisdale 
Hospital, an honor not bestowed on either of my 
sisters, a5 home deliveries were the usual thing in 
those days. I believe Mrs. Ernie Horney, a neigh~ 
our lady, came to the house to nurse our mother 
and assisted the local doctor in deliveries. I recall 
the thrill of excitement, when on a cold winter 
night, we would hear the distant roar of the 
doctor's approaching snowplane (the only engine 
sound we ever heard during the winter), and feel 
assured that the morning would bring news of a 
little neighbour having made his or her debut 
during the wee, small hours of the night. 


My earliest memories are of the second winter 
of my life, spent “in the bush”? at Bannoch. I 
remember my mother pulling me on a small 
handsleigh, tall pines on either side, and of seeing 
a moose. 

"These winters spent logging in the bush were a 
harsh, uncompromising way to eam a living, to 
which many of the early pioneers of 25 to 30 years 
previous, were indebted, as it provided the sole 
means of preserving their families from starva~ 
tion during those first early winters. A generation 
later it was still providing an opportunity for 
teenage boys to ‘try their wings’ away from home 
for the first time, and young men to supplement 
their still meagre living on the farm 

Soon came the Depression years. Being chil~ 
dren, we had no idea how our folks scrimped and 
pinched pennies to buy the bare necessities of life 
Tknow there were years that, when all was paid in 
the fall, we had only the cream cheques, small as 
they were, to see us through the winter. Yet we 
lacked nothing. Mom grew a big garden and 
canned all we could eat. There was always a pig 
or a steer to butcher when we needed one. City 
relatives sent us boxes of clothing and nothing 
vas wasted — dresses were cut down, coats were 
ripped apart seam by seam, turned, pressed, 
recut and made into new coats, jackets and warm 
ski suits, We had a comfortable home and love 
and were always blessed with good health. Our 
childhood was happy 

‘Among the many memories I treasure of my 
life in Waterfield, one is of threshing time. Frank 
and Fred Berry owned a threshing machine. 
They, with their families of teenage boys and 
girls, plus a neighbour boy or two, comprised the 

“threshing crew.” I remember the early morning 
breakfasts — before daylight Mom would make a 
big pot of porridge, bacon, eggs, fried potatoes, 
toast and coffee. The gang would troop in out of 
the chilly darkness, conversation rather more 
subdued than at other meals due to the earliness 
of the hour, Breakfast was eaten quickly by the 
light of the Coleman lamp, then out they would 
‘g0 to prepare teams and racks for a busy day. All 
the biggest keitles would be mustered to cook the 
‘meals which were taken to the field. Our job, as 
soon as we were home from school would be to 
Joad our small wagon with containers of sand~ 
wwiches, cakes, cookies and coffee, and haul it out 
to the hungry crew. The smell of a balogna sand 
wich still recalls, with a thrill of nostalgia, the 
smell of tangy autumn air filled with grain dust, 
the growing golden piles of straw, the feel of 



























stubble pricking bare legs as we made our way to 
where the threshing machine was stationed. I 
think I can still hear the deafening roar of the 
monster, the rumble of the racks weaving their 
way from stook to stook, the voices of men 
alling to their teams, 

Our social life centered around school and the 
meetings held Wednesday night and three times 
on Sunday in the little Gospel Hall east of 
Armley. The big events of the year were the 
Christmas concerts, the school and Sunday 
School picnics and the yearly conference at the 
Hall. 

It wasn’t always easy to get to meeting, There 
never was and never will be anything like Water- 
field mud. Often in making the two-mile trip in 
the open buggy we would be well covered with it. 
I remember trips, on a Sunday morning through 
snowbanks so deep the leading teams would 
flounder. Our Dad and Uncle Mac Schiltroth 
would walk in front to break the way. Spring 
break-up was something else, when for a certain 
period of time the only way to go was through the 
fields, until the roads had dried a little. 

Neighbours would often get together in those 
days, Old and young would enjoy simple games 
such as “Spin a Platter,” “‘Jacob and Rachel” 
and “Ring on a String.” Many weeks and much 
work went into practicing for the annual Christ~ 
mas concerts, many of which were successful, 
some were not, but the audience was generous, 
and all were glad of an opportunity to enjoy an 
evening together. 

Following the termination of my grade X our 
family moved to Arborfield where we girls took 
the remainder of our high school before leaving 
for larger centres. 














peg to train for an RN in the 
Children’s Hospital there. Three years later 1 
returned to Arborfield where I nursed for a year 
before marrying Allan MacFarlane whom I met 
in Winnipeg. We have made our home in Glen 
Ewan, Sask. since then, We have seven children. 
Dorie Lyn is married to Robert Griffin of 
Toronto and they have three boys, Eric, Chad 
and Tavis. Patricia, our second daughter, is 
nursing in Winnipeg. Stephen is working on a oil 
rig. Still in school are Scott, Paul, Garry and 
Beth. We grow grain and operate a small dairy. 
Our life is busy, our family still in their growing 
years and we have been very happy. Truly, the 
Lord has been good to us. 

After their girls left home, Mom and Dad 
remained in Arborfield. They operated a small 





dairy and sold milk to anyone who wished to 
come to their door and pick it up. In 1961, they 
built a new house on the west side of town. Here 
they lived a short, happy six years in semi-retire- 
ment until Mom died very suddenly in February 
of 1967. Dad farmed the origional half section of 
land in Waterfield until 1968 when, due to sick- 
ness, he was forced to leave the old home, so dear 
to his heart, and also the new home and friends in 
Arborfield. Moving to Winnipeg, he spent the 
last four years of his life with his daughters 
‘Audrey and Bethel. 

Mom and Dad are buried in the little cemetery 
at Silverstream, their bodies there, but their souls 
in that happy Home with their Saviour, where 
partings never come. 





AUDREY A. SMITH 

My earliest recollection of the Waterfield 
School is when I was taken there by my older 
sister, Daryl, to a Valentine’s Party when I was 
five or six years old. Mr. Ben Zado was the 
teacher and although he had between 40 and 45 
students ranging from Grades I to X, he encour- 
aged younger family members to come to school 
for special parties. We also started school the 
Easter before Grade I for what we would now call 
kindergarten. I remember him as an excellent 
teacher, strict but fair. 

He was followed by Mrs. Margaret Bell, Miss 
Vera LeDrew, Miss Gertrude Armbruster and 
Miss Vera Rambo who taught for only a few 
months, Mr. Fred Nakonechny came after he was 





Audrey and Sanford 
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discharged from the army in 1945. The school 
discipline had deteriorated somewhat but when 
Mr. Nakonechny arrived things changed. He 
marched us around the school yard like a very 
straggling army and introduced us to physical 
fitness. He was not satisfied with mediocre effort 
and challenged us to do our best. After he left we 
had Mr. Terrace Hryhor, Mrs. Jolly and Mr. Bill 
Klassen. Some of the teachers were Grade XII 
students who had taken a six-week teacher 
training course and then arrived to teach nine 
grades. Some of the students were as old as the 
teacher. I don’t know how they did it but I am 
convinced that the quality of education we 
received in the good old Waterfield School house 
‘was as good as that in the modern facilities we 
have today. 

Our transportation to school was skis that our 
grandfather made for us from boards. He soaked 
the ends until they would bend and they worked 
very well indeed. The Whites, Mac and Derril, 
came to school in a little cardboard caboose 
pulled by a Shetland pony. Our winter entertain 
ment at noon hour was sliding down the big 
wooden slide on pieces of cardboard. The big 
boys built marvelous snow forts in the corner of 
the schoolyard but we weren’t allowed within 
snowballl shot of them. 

After taking high school in Arborficld I 
moved to Melfort where I took a business course 
and then worked for five years in the law firm of 
Cairns and Gale. I then moved to Winnipeg 
where I worked again in a law firm until 1 took 
teacher training and taught Business Education 
ina high school. In 1975, 1 moved to Portage la 
Prairie and operated a small care home for five 
years, continuing to teach night school and sub~ 
stitute teaching. 

In 1980, I married Sanford Smith. Sandy was 
a widower with four children and seven grand- 
children, so I became an “instant Grandma” 
which T have enjoyed tremendously. We still live 
in Portage la Prairie. 


RALPH AND MAY SMITH 
submitted by daughters Ruth and Violet 

Ralph Leslie, fourth son of Albert John and 
Florence Louisa Smith, was born May 26, 1903 in 
Birmingham, England. He came to Canada with 
his parents and his three older brothers, Hubert, 
Eric and Herman, when he was six weeks old. 
‘They lived in Toronto for five years and then 
moved west settling in the Waterfield District 
where they farmed. He had a younger brother 

















































































































LLtoR: June, Flo, Vi, Roy and May Smith. 


Dave and sister Sylvia. After his school years 
Ralph went out to work in lumber camps as a 
“Bull Cook” and became quite adept in culinary 
skills, especially ‘*scones and pancakes” 

Albert Edward (Ted) and Olive May Nicklen 
immigrated from London, England to Portage 
La Prairie, Man, where May was born Dec. 30, 
1904. When she was about four years old, her 
mother, May and brother George returned to 
England where brother Roy was born. May had 
‘an older brother, Albert, who stayed with his 
father in Canada during this time. From Portage 
La Prairie they moved to Armley where Albert 
and Olive homesteaded. ‘They had the post office 








and a hotel in the village of Armley. May’s youn- 
‘gest brother Sturdee still owns the original home 
place in Armley. 

The stories are told of how Ralph came to 
court May, riding on his frisky, spirited horse. 
‘On Jan. 5, 1926 they were married in Armley. The 
bridesmaids were Olive Sims and Sylvia Smith 
and the best men were Hubert and Herman 
Smith. 

They lived in Saskatoon, Sask. for a short 
time after they were married. Ralph hired out to 
run threshing machines and did other farm 
labour. They then settled in Zenon Park, Sask., 
broke and farmed a quarter section of land. The 
old house and barn are still there. By 1936, they 
had four children; June, Florence, Violet and 
Roy. About this time, Ralph felt called into the 
Lord’s work and travelled extensively in his 1937 
Model “‘A”” Coupe car, doing colportage work 
selling Bibles. He then attended Two Rivers Bible 
Institute for two years. He then became a circuit 
preacher covering five points, Florentine, 
Clashmoor, New Osgoode, Carlea and Water- 
field until the summer of 1945. During this time 
May kept the home fires burning, having moved 
in 1936 to a small acreage on the bank of the 
Leather River. It was one quarter of a mile from 
Ralph’s parents’ home place and near brothers 
Hubert and Herman who had settled on farms 
close by. Their children Ruth, Paul, Mary and 
Matthew were born here. 

In 1945, Ralph and May moved to the town of, 
Carrot River, Sask. and started a mission work 
there. During the three and a half years there, 
Martha and John joined the family. In March of 
1948 Ralph loaded all our personal belongings in 
a truck and started off on a winter road through 
Red Earth and the Pasquia Hills to The Pas, 
Man. May and all the children came by train 
arriving in The Pas March 4, 1948. All 12 of us 
marched forth from the railroad station in The 
Pas, on foot, to our new home. It was an old 
Ukrainian Hall which served as our home and 
church building for several years. Their youngest 
child, Jim was born there in February of 1950. 
During these years Ralph did a lot of home 
visitations and a church was established. In 19522 
30 bed home for the elderly was constructed on 
the property adjoining the church. By 1956 the 
Eventide Home had been expanded to house 10 
residents. The old hall had been torn down and a 
new church built. An education wing was added 
in the ensuing years. 

‘Along with the work in the Eventide Home 
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and church, their work expanded to summer 
camps for boys and girls. In 1964, the church was 
turned over to the Christian and Missionary 
Alliance, and in 1967 the Eventide Home was sold 
and the money used to support many mission~ 
aries throughout the world. Ralph and May then 
moved to Regina, Sask., where they operated a 
Rescue Mission for down and outers for a year or 
two. Ralph then went into Shanty Man Mission 
work visiting churches, schools, lumber camps, 
jails and senior citizens homes. He also did door 
to door visitations in northern Ontario, Man- 
itoba and Saskatchewan. In May 1979, he fell, 
fracturing his neck and was a quadraplegic, con- 
fined to a wheel chair for the last 17 months of his, 
earthly life. He had a vibrant testimony and even 
his handicap did not prevent him from challeng- 
ing all he met to give their lives to Christ and serve 
Him. 

‘On Nov. 10, 1980, at age 77, he went to be with 
the Lord whom he loved and served. Throughout 
all these years May stood behind Ralph and was 
faithful in all the little things that were needed to 
support the Lord’s work. May still lives alone in 
one half of a duplex in Regina. She is quite 
independent, loves her flowers and garden. She 
keeps very active. She always enjoys family and 
friends who visit. Their children in order of age 
are: 

June and Nick Antosh reside in Regina. Nick 
works at Sears and June works part-time at the 
Bay. They have two children; Darlene and Gerald 
(wife Sue) 

Flo and Bob Dous retired in Mirror, Alta, 
‘They have four children; Dave (Lorene) have two 
sons, Rodney and Stan; Ken (Bonney) have one 
son, Kevin; Dan (Judy) no family; and Pearl 
(Doug) have three daughters, Amanda, Kriss and 
Claudette. 

Violet and Lui Wittenberg live in Winnipeg. 
After spending 13 years in Columbia, South 
‘America in mission work, Violet married Lui, a 
retired businessman. She keeps active in her 
church working with the Spanish speaking people 
who move to Winnipeg. 

Roy and Betty live in Pambrun, Sask. They 
spent seven years in the Fiji Islands as mission- 
aries. Since 1967, they have been working on staff 
of the Miller Memorial Bible Institute. They have 
three sons; Dwight (Kelly) and son Tyler; Grant 
and Harvey. 

Ruth and Adolph Geertsema live in Ste. Rose, 
Man. Ruth is a registered nurse and works full 

















time, Her husband has Multiple Sclerosis and is 
an invalid and retired from farming. 

Paul and Daisy live in Calgary with their two 
sons, Kent and Wade. 

Mary and Jim Reader are on staff at Prairie 
Bible School, Three Hills, Alta. Jim is a 
mechanic and Mary works in a Senior Citizens’ 
Lodge. They have one daughter, Joan and twins, 
David and Dennis 

Mathew and Joy live in Maple Ridge, B.C. 
Mathew works for a steel company. They have 
four children; Leslie, Darryl, Marjorie and 
Brian. 

Martha and Bud Grusing live at Bragg Creek, 
Alta, and both work at the Co-op in Calgary. 
‘They have two children, Keith and Leticia. 

John and Bey live in Three Hills. John drives, 
a semi for Burns Company and Bev works at the 
Toronto Dominion Bank. They have two chil- 
dren, Jennifer and Rollie. 

Jim and Lynn live in Vernon, B.C. and raise 
rabbits. 

‘Thus endeth the Ralph and May Smith tribe. 











EILEEN (ROWELL) SMITH 

T arrived in Armley the end of March, 1929, 
The train was late so it was very dark and water 
everywhere. Grandma Moffat and Mother, 
‘Andy, Lorne and I stayed at the Armley Hotel 
for the night. My father, Jim Rowell, had to 
cross the bridge at Jerry Duford’s place and the 
bridge was under water, so it was hazardous to 
‘cross at anytime with horse and buggy. We had 
left Saltcoats, our home town, a very dry area, to 
take up homesteading in the north. 

1 attended Manlius School for eight years. 





Lto R: Laurence Moffat, Elleen and Bill Smith. 








One of the darkest days at school happened when 
the trustees decided we needed to be fenced in. 
We spent our lunch hour leaning against the 
fence and felt like we were all in jail. Fortunately 
‘our teacher, Mr. Dymond, was very sports 
minded and we all became very athletic. Walter 
Morgan coached the Armley girls softball team, 
entered us in all the Country Fair Tournaments 
and we won a lot of prizes. This stood me in good 
stead when I moved east during the war. I joined 
‘a softball team in Toronto and our team won the 
Industrial Championship for Ontario. 

During the war I worked for a British Army 
Colonel who owned four war plants in England 
and three in Canada. We specialized in making 
the Sten Machine Gun. Later I moved to Picker- 
ing, Ont. and packed explosives for the Depart~ 
ment of National Defence. 

The war over, everyone scrambled to get a job 
in Toronto. I married W. Weldon Smith from 
London, an air force veteran, who took up anew 
career working for the CPR for 30 years. We 
moved to Fort Qu’appelie, Sask. in 1974 and 
started a new operation, managing the Valley 
Trails Motel. 

This allowed me more time to spend with my 
Mother and Father who resided at Yorkton and 
then later Saskatoon (Sherbrooke Centre). In the 
next eight years we had a lot of family reunions, 
with my sister, Isabelle from Edmonton, Andy of 
Saskatoon and Lorne of Fort Qu’appelle. We 
were very glad to be together again as a family 





FRANCIS E. G. SMITH 

T was born Dec. 23, 1903 at Orangeville, 
Man., nine miles north of McGregor. I came to 
Saskatchewan to homestead in the spring of 1926, 
going to the White Fox area and filing on NW 
15-52-15-W2. 

1 spent that summer and winter there return 
ing home to Manitoba in the spring to get my 
horses, wagon and hay rack. I started back to 
White Fox on April 12 driving my four horses 
roughly 20 miles a day and making overnight 
stops at farms along the way. At Sheho I loaded 
my horses and wagon on the CPR for the trip to 
Nipawin as there were no roads from Sheho to 
Tisdale at that time, and going west and then 
north of Melfort, then east again would have 
made an extra 100 miles or $0. 

Thad to wait a week in Nipawin for the river 
ice to clear and the ferry to be put into operation. 
I spent the summer putting up feed for the 
horses. Then in the fall I came to Healey’s at 








Armley, who I had known in Manitoba to look 
for a job threshing. I got one with Cliff Healey at 
Ridgedale. 

T spent that winter on the homestead and 
realized I should rent land in order to grow feed 
for the horses. 

In the spring of 1928 I left one horse with a 
neighbor (it’s mate having died) and drove the 
other team to Dick Healey’s leaving them there 
while I took a train to the prairies to work for the 
summer. 

That fall Milton Smiley rented me his place 
NW 13-48-15-W2. In the spring of 1932, I walked 
from my homestead to Armley. It was here that 
my right leg started to stiffen and give a lot of 
bother. The municipal doctor at Armley put me 
in hospital for a week or so, then suggested that I 
return to my home in Manitoba. I was running a 
temperature part of the time and he didn’t know 
why. So back to my parents home I went and lay 
‘on a hot water bottle for six months. At this time 
I went t0 Winnipeg to a bone specialist who 
operated on my leg and removed an abscessed 
section on my thigh bone. By the fall of 1933 1 was 
back at Armiey. My brother, Lionel was farming 
the Smiley place so I went to work for the farmers 
in the area, Welly McCorriston, Bert Sisson, Jim 
Rowell, Claytons, Frank Currie and Lorne Sis 
son. I was never out of a job. 

Thauled seasoned white cordwood from Jor— 
don River for Frank Currie for three winters. 
Each load took three days — one going, one to 
load up and one to come back in. We had a little 
cab that was chained on the sleigh or on top of the 
Joad. It had a tiny stove in it. These were a great 


Back: Laura, Edith, Frank, Violet. Front: Ruth, Mona, Fran 
is, Marjorie Smith, 1979, 
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protection from the weather. We had to stop 
‘once each trip to feed the horses and have lunch. 
Its hard for anyone to visualize how we did things 
in those days. 

In 1940 I returned to my homestead at White 
Fox to stay. There I took up raising pigs and 
sheep as well as growing all of my own feed. 

In 1952 I married and my wife Mona and I had 
six children, all of them grown and on their own. 
We retired from farming in 1977 but still lived on 
the homestead until 1985 when we moved to 
Nipawin. 

The oldest, Violet was born July 1954 and 
took her training in Regina and became a Regis- 
tered Nurse. She married Allan Burton, has three 
children and lives in Codette, She nurses in 
Nipawin, 

Edith was born in March 1956, completed her 
high school in Nipawin and went to Kelowna, 
British Columbia where she was married and had 
one son. She still resides there. 

Laura was born in January 1958, took train— 
ing and became a dental assistant. She married 
Richard Scrivener and they have four children. 
‘They farm in the Carlea district. 

Frank was born in December 1958. He spent 
nine years in the Armed Forces and graduated as 
an Electrical Engineer. Two years were spent at 
Royal Rhodes Military College in Victoria, B.C. 
and two years at Royal Military College in King- 
ston, Ont. He works and lives in Montreal. 

Marjorie was born in June 1960. She was a 
Cadet and then became a Jet Engine Mechani 
the Armed Forces. She married Harold Plante 
and they have one son. They are living at St. 
Paul, Alberta. 

Ruth was born in January 1962. She received 
her Bachelor of Education at Regina and at pre 
sent is teaching at Melfort. 

Francis passed away April 29, 1986, ands laid 
to rest in Mabel Hill Cemetery at Nipawin. 

















LIONEL G. SMITH 
submitted by Francis and Mona Smith 

Lionel was born Oct. 3, 1905 at Orangeville, 
Man.., nine miles north of McGregor. He came to 
join his brother Francis, who lived northwest of 
White Fox, in the fall of 1926. He filed on a 
quarter of land north of his brother’s place. It 
‘was pure Jack Pine sand. Lionel soon discovered 
that this type of soil wouldn’t grow anything and 
let it go a year later. He spent that winter working 
at Burton’s sawmill 

He went back to Manitoba 








for a couple of 
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years and then returned to the Tisdale area to 
work on the Jones farm for a couple of years. 

Inthe spring of 1932, he took over the land his 
brother, Francis had rented from Milton Smiley, 
as his brother had to return to Manitoba for 
surgery. 

‘The following spring Lionel moved to the 
Waterfield area, renting land owned by, Ben 
Farmer. When Mr. Farmer sold this land, Lionel 
sold all his farm equipment and bought a quarter 
of Hudson Bay land. This he rented out and by 
working out himself, he had the title for it in 
three years time. 

Lionel passed away one month short of his 
‘7th birthday due to heart damage suffered dur- 
ing a very severe illness as a teenager. He was 
buried in Nipawin Woodlawn Cemetery Sept. 7, 
1961. We remember him asa lovable, quick witted 
brother, always ready to see the bright side of any 
situation. 





JOHN HENRY SMITHERMAN AND 
SONS BILL AND JACK 

We arrived in Canada in 1906. 1, Bill was only 
three years old so just a few events are still in my 
mind. It was the Salvation Army who brought a 
group over from England, There were the Bates 
family, Seekins and many others. They were 
financed of course. The farmers couldn't pay all 
the loan in one year. They had to clear so much 
land but it was hard to clear as all we had was a 
team of oxen. We were unable to pay all the loan 
so the Credit Union took what little grain we 
grew. Many took homesteads up at Auto Road. 
(Later — Leactoss) 

‘There were no roads, just trails. In spring 
time everything got flooded out. Our father had 
to make a bridge over the Leather River from 
logs. Those days there were lots of logs and 
brush, This was around 1909. 
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We got a few more oxen and put up all the hay 
we could which was very hard work. We also had 
to haul straw during the winter for the stock in 40 
degrees below weather. 

Dad worked in a mill for Sta day. A couple of 
years passed and we were able to buy a team of 
horses which was a big help. He also helped to 
clear the brush for the right of way to Nipawin. 

‘There were mosquitoes by the millions. It was 
a steady hum, We had to build smudges and 
make a lot of smoke to chase them away. We had 
to put bells on the cattle so we could find them. 

Time marched along. There were no towns 
except Tisdale which was a days trip. Farmers 
started going north to live. They had to haul their 
grain to Tisdale which was a four day trip for 
many. We had a stop over for them at our house. 
Many nights there would be 30 teams so Jack and 
Thad a job melting snow for the horses and 
cattle. Daytime, I tanked water from the Leather 
River. Jack and I were not very old and it took 
two of us to harness the horses. 

T remember old Gaffeny hauling mail and 
supplies from Tisdale to Nipawin with a truck. 
He had some very bad times. Often I pulled him 
out of mud holes. 

We were just getting over the top for better 
days, able to buy a tractor and threshing machine 
when mother took sick and passed on. Not long 
after Dad had an accident with a horse and also 
passed away. Soon after that Jack and I left the 
farm. There was no will so Jack and I lost every 
thing. 

liked to listen to the wild birds singing away 
and there were some very pretty birds. They have 
jjust about all gone due to the sprays being used. 
Much I have forgotten. During that time Jack 
and I used to trap muskrats 

‘A couple of events took place which I'll never 
forget. We lost a big black pig and walked all 
over looking for him. All at once I saw him eating 
under a stook. I was just about 10 feet away when 
he stood up. It was a big, black bear. Well now, 1 
was too frightened to move or turn around, so T 
ran backwards just as fast as I could run forward, 
He stood up on his hind legs and looked me over. 
kept on going. 

Another time we were digging a well in the 
middle of the yard and covered it with planks. 
We lost two white pigs and looked all over for 
them. saw a plank had been moved on top of the 
well and there they were with just enough muck 
down there that they couldn’t drown, We had to 
pull them out and wash them off. That was a 








thrill of a lifetime. It was threshing time and 
nobody ever found out who did it. 

Most folks knew Billie Boyle. At threshing 
time he made sure to get unloaded before any- 
body else and get to the barn first. This night he 
was ahead of me. He was throwing bundles. I 
walked around and pulled the main king pin. The 
horses were free from the wagon. He finished his 
oad, grabbed the lines and said ‘“let’s go". Away 
went the horses leaving Billie Boyle and wagon 
right there, He wasn’t the first team in the barn 
that night. The horses got lost so I got big 
hearted, got a saddle horse and found them. It 
made a laugh anyway 

‘A lot more could be said. I remember that 
fellows built shacks along the Leather River 
where they stayed on their trips. Oh yes, we must 
not forget the Wednesday dances and other con- 
certs. There was always a good time. 


JIM SMYLIE 
submitted by Margaret Smylie 

Jim Smylie was born Nov. 11, 1917 in Melfort 
Hospital, the son of Irish parents, Joseph and 
Annie Smylie. He was raised on a farm in the 
Melfort and Star City area and attended public 
school at Norwood. High school was taken by 
correspondence. He enjoyed skating and broom- 
ball and was a member of the United Church. In 
194] he joined the services and was discharged in 
1945, He married Margaret Buckingham in 
December, 1942 and they had one son, Murray 
born in Melfort, Sept. 17, 1946. 

In October, 1946 he came with his family to 
Armley and was employed as a mechanic in the 
Ranson garage. He remained in Armley until 
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April, 1947 when he moved to Prince Albert and 
was employed by J. R. Leach and Sons Iron 
works. Another move was made to Saskatoon 
and he worked for Massey Ferguson until his 
death in October, 1960. He is buried in Star City 
Cemetery 

Margaret is employed at the Canadian Impe~ 
rial Bank of Commerce in Saskatoon. 

Jim had a brother, Bill Smylie of Tisdale and 
two sisters, Frances Ranson of Regina and Flor 
ence Froom in Fraser Lake, B.C. 


WILLIAM SMYTH 
as told by Ian Smith and neighbors 

Bill was born in Belfast, Ireland on Sept. 25, 
1895. He lived in the County of Antrim until 
June, 1920. There was no future in Ireland so he 
left for Canada, the land of opportunity, with his 
friend George Dobson who had two brothers 
near Earl Grey, Sask. Bill worked at Craven, 
Sask. till 1923 when he took up a homestead in the 
Waterfield area, In 1934 he bought the quarter 
NE 26-17-14-W2 which had the only gravel pit in 
the RM situated on it. Bill farmed the land and 
looked after the pit. He used four horses and a 
fresno to remove the top soil. He received 25¢ a 
cubic yard for the gravel which was hauled from 
the pit. 


Bill used to drag the roads in the summer 





time. Ian remembers that Bill used to go past the 
town of Carlea to the north end of the RM. He 
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used a flat drag, which would be an antique 
today, and it was pulled by four horses. 

Bill always liked hunting and trapping. In the 
winter he would trap along the Leather River, 
catching mink, weasel, coyote and fox. In the 
spring he would either send the pelts to Winnipeg 
or take them to the local buyers. The pelts were a 
good price all through the Depression. He used to 
make around $300 per year which was a lot of 
money in the “Dirty Thirties”. One occasion in 
1936, Bill took a wagon box of wheat and a 
coyote pelt to Armley. He received $10 for the 
wheat and $10.50 for the pelt. Bill supplemented 
his farm income with trapping, working in the 
bush and hiring out to farmers. 

Ian lived a half a mile from Bill so would 
often visit him. He remembers riding around the 
field on Bill’s lap while Bill was plowing, listening 
to stories about the old country. Bill was a good 
friend of his. 

In 1955 Bill moved to the Manton farm where 
he worked during the busy time of the season for 
Gordon and Bill Manton and trapped in winter. 
He also did chores for different neighbors in the 
area when they would go away. As Bill got older, 
he was less able to work. He still went out trap- 
ping, a practice he carried out into the late 70's. 
He always had a little flower garden and was 
always ready to give a visiting lady a flower. 

Bill never married but he had a large family. 
He became the local babysitter which was appre- 
ciated by many parents. In the years before he 
died some of those children would visit with their 
children, 

Bill was very much a loner, not going very far 
but he always enjoyed visitors. He tried to keep 
some Irish Whiskey on hand and he would offer a 
drink to each one. In the later years Bill would 
hhave an ounce of rye every morning to ‘start his 
motor” 

When Bill came to Canada he left his mother 
who he always wanted to go back and see but 
couldn’t afford to until he was too old. He sent 
her money while she was alive. The Queen sent 
her congratulations on her 100th birthday. She 
died at the age of 101 in 1972. 

Bill passed away on Sept. 15, 1982 at the age of 
86, 10 days short of his birthday. The day before 
he died he saw a doctor for the second time in his 
life. We should all be so healthy. He always 
claimed that the whisky and cigarettes kept him 
healthy. 





JOE AND SARA SORRELL 
‘submitted by Nettie Richards 

My parents moved to Armley in late October 
1928 from Sheho, Sask. They took over the hotel 
which my Dad had purchased earlier from Mr. 
Ted Nicklen and was run by some people by the 
name of Kenny. We drove from Sheho to Armley 
in our Model T Coupe. It took all day. The road 
from Wadena on was just a trail cut through the 
bush. It had rained a lot and there was no gravel 
fon the road, just tall timber on each side. It 
seemed like we were in another world. 





Nettie, Sara and Joe Sorrel in 


‘At that time, Armley seemed to be a fairly 
thriving little town with a couple of stores and a 
bank along with a number of other businesses. 
The hotel business was quite good at first. Farm- 
ers had to haul their grain from Arborfield, 
‘Aylsham and Carlea with horse and sleigh. Many 
‘of them stayed over night and we often had to 
make up extra beds in the hallway to accommo- 
date them. 

In 1930, the CNR was extended from 
Ridgedale to Carrot River. Elevators were built 
in those towns which ended the long haul. 

‘Joe later took over the Cockshutt Implement 
agency and Prairie Gas agency from Charlie 
Haas, 





My Dad was very interested in sports and was 
always there to help when help was needed. 

In June 1939 he sold the hotel to Earl Herron 
from Tisdale. We went out to Victoria, B.C. and 
came back as far as Grand Forks, B.C. where 
they had a small acreage with fruit trees. They 
stayed there for a year and a half and decided to 
come back to Saskatchewan. They bought the 
hotel in Lockwood, but after four years, due to 
poor health, he was forced to sell it. 

He spent the next two years in and out of the 
hospital in Regina. He passed away in January, 
1946, My Mother passed away four months later 
in May, 1946. 





DOUG AND MARY SPENCE 
submitted by Jean Neil 

Doug Spence was born in Brighton, England 
on March 15, 1885. He was a veteran of World 
War I, served in England and France and was 
gassed while in combat, suffering a good deal 
from it through the years. 

He came to Canada after the war, spending 
time in Ontario and then took up a homestead in 
the Moose Range area which later was taken over 
by Mrs. A. Bowren. 

He married Mary Mann of Valparaiso Dis- 
trict in September, 1924 and came to Armley to 
operate a store for F. S. Morris in about 1927 or 
1928. These were the days when eggs had to be 
sorted from the sawdust or chop and printed 
butter had to be quickly put in a cool place to stay 
firm for re-sale. 

‘When the Morris store burned down in 1929, 
Doug went to Ridgedale to manage Mr. Morris? 
store there. It was there that their only child, Jean 
was born in May, 1930. Jean was the first child 
baptized in Ridgedale United Church. 

While in Ridgedale Doug was active in the 
Boy Scout Movement and on leaving the area he 
received a card signed by all the boys and a 
Thank-you badge from Headquarters. This 
momento he treasured 

In about 1933 Doug went to Eldersley for a 
while and then moved to Tisdale where he con 
tinued to work in a store, this time for J. R. 
Homer. 

He passed away in March, 1940, after a 
lengthy stay in a Saskatoon Hospital and is bur- 
ied in the Soldiers’ Plot in Tisdale Cemetery. 

Mary Spence passed away July 28, 1967 and 
she too, is buried in Tisdale Cemetery 

Daughter Jean married Bill Neil, an engineer 
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with CNR. They moved to Prince Albert, then to 
Melfort and in 1960 back to Prince Albert where 
ey still reside. Bill retired in 1984 after 40 years, 
with CNR and they plan to do some travelling. 
They have four children, Doug, Bob and Sandra 
living at Langley and Crescent Beach, B.C. and 
Bill Jr. in Regina. 








WALTER SPILSKI 

Walter was born in Poland and at the time of 
the first World War, was conscripted into the 
German army. He later immigrated to Canada 
and came to Armley in the early 1930’s. He knew 
Jake Wassill and took over the blacksmith shop 
in the back of Jake's garage being operated by 
Mr. Cox. He was a tool smith by trade and had 
apprenticed for seven years before completing his 
training. He operated out of the shop at the 
garage for several years then moved to the north 
end of Main Street where he built his own shop 

















































and living quarters. He was an excellent black— 
smith making knives, horseshoes, cutting skates 
out of steel or doing any piece of machinery 
repair needed by the farmers. Hie sharpened hun— 
dreds of plough shares and cultivator shovels and 
tightened many wagon wheels. When a plane 
crashed in Walter Day's field to the north of 
Armley, Walter fixed the damaged under car~ 
riage so it could continue its flight. He built a 
portion of the machinery Frank Kasun needed 
for his puffed wheat factory. Several winters he 
closed his shop and worked at The Pas Lumber 
Company. 

He operated his own shop from 1938 to 1943 
when he moved it to Nipawin near where the 
Springman garage is. He continued in business 
for a number of years before his death. A 
daughter is living in Manitoba and she took her 
Dad's body there for burial. 


GEORGE AND MARY SPROXTON 
submitted by Verna Garret 

George was born Dec. 20, 1881 and deceased 
in 1937 at Silver Stream. 

Mary was born Feb. 18, 1882 and deceased in 
1955 at Riverhurst. 

‘They were married at Aurora, Ont. on Dec. 
17, 1902. Soon after, they moved to Gilroy, Sask. 
Then in 1918 they moved to Silver Stream. George 


Back: George Sproxton, Pete McRae. Front L to Ri Ruth 
Blackall, Mrs. Sproxton, Edna, Sarah McRae, Norma Sprox 
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came with a load of cattle for Archie McDonald. 
Later Mary and family came by train to Tisdale 
as that was the nearest town at that time. They 
moved to Waterfield in 1921. In later years they 
moved to Armley school district three miles from 
Pontrilas. 

George passed away there in 1937 with blood 
poisoning caused by cutting off his thumb while 
splitting wood. 

In later years Mary sold the farm and moved 
to Flin Flon where she worked as a housekeeper. 
In 1945 she married Fred Eade from Riverhurst. 
She resided there until her death. 

Children: 

Norma Mildred was born March 29, 1907. She 
taught at Waterfield school in 1930-31. She mar- 
ried Garner Benson and they had two children, 
Joan and Glen. She died in May 1947 of multiple 
sclerosis and was laid to rest in Silver Stream 
Cemetery. 

John Delbert was born July 28, 1911. He was 
married and had four children, Carol, Ralph, 
Beverly and Valerie. He was deceased in March, 
1983 of a heart attack and is laid to rest in Prince 
George where he was residing. 

Verna Winnifred was born April 15, 1913. She 
married Floyd Garrett. They had two boys, Lyle 
and Melvin. Lyle married Lorraine Chastkovich 
and has four children, Paul, Cynthia, Graham 
and Cerella, They live in Creighton, Sask. Mel 
married Donna McGinnes. They have three chil~ 
dren, Vicky, Chris and Perry. They live in 
Nipawin. Floyd passed away Dec. 17, 1980 in 
Weslaco, Texas, was cremated and his remains 
are in Rivers End Cemetery. Verna lives in 
Nipawin. 

Keith Albert was born in January of 1916. He 
married Maebelle Horney and they had seven 
children, Merle, Gwen, Carol, Wayne, Burke, 
Allan and Cheryl. Keith died of a heart attack. 

Ross was born in September of 1918 and is 
deceased of a heart attack 











SHIRLEY (ALLCHIN) STACEY 
Iwas born Aug. 16, 1933 in the farm house on 
my father’s homestead in the Waterfield District. 
Lwas the oldest and only daugher of Edith and 
Clifton Allchin. The family was completed with 
six sons. One small brother Dennis died at six 
years, My remaining five brothers and I grew up 
‘on the farm. It was home then and for many 
years after we had grown up and left. We 
returned as often as we could. 
In 1939 I and four other six year olds were the 
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grade I class at Waterfield School. I walked 
across the fields to school. I remember vividly 
how afraid of thunder storms I was. If there were 
clouds in the sky my travelling time was cut down 
considerably, 

Mr. Zado was my first teacher. After com- 
pleting public school I took grade IX and X by 
correspondence. This was done by attending 
school with your courses. The teacher would help 
you if you needed it. There were no school buses 
yet. If you were to go to high school it meant 
moving away to town 

I spent the next three years at home. I helped 
with the work of house and farm. We learned 
early to milk cows. It was a twice daily chore 
while we were growing up. 

In 1952, [took my first job as a nurses’ aid at 
St. Theresa Hospital in Tisdale. The sisters 
taught us basic nursing skills. [remember that we 
did other things too, like washing floors, operat- 
ing the dishwasher and stacking linen. It was the 
beginning of a nursing career that has spanned 
the years to the present. 

returned to schoo! for another year of high 
school. In 1953, I was accepted into the Victoria 
School of Nursing in Prince Albert, Sask. The 
nurses? residence became home for the next three 
years. Along with hard work on the wards and 
long hours of study, we made friendships with 
fellow students which have lasted through the 
years. 

In 1956, I joined the staff at the Tisdale Hos~ 
pital as a registered nurse. After one year in the 
pharmacy as medication nurse, I spent nine years 
in charge of first floor. 
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In 1959, I married John Stacey. He worked 
for the Department of Highways and I worked in 
the hospital. The next year we moved to our farm 
in the Bjorkdale area. 

Two other nurses from the district drove with 
me to work in Tisdale. I’m sure we each 
remember the blizzards and poor road conditions 
during those winters, 

1n 1966, I resigned from work. In September, 
I had a baby daughter who lived only a few 
hours. From then on I worked on the relief staff. 
In May, 1968 our son Douglas was born. He was 
joined by Kevin on Jan. 3, 1970. 

We sold our farm in 1975 and moved to Sum- 
merland, B.C. I took up relief nursing again, first 
in Penticton Hospital and five years later, at the 
hospital in Summerland. 

Douglas is 18 and attending college in Kel~ 
owna, B.C. Kevin is 16 and in grade XT. John has 
10 acre apple and pear orchard which keeps him 
busy much of the year. 

The Okanagan Valley is truly beautiful. We 
have made good friends here but back in Sas 
katchewan are many old friends and family in an 
area which has its own different beauty. It’s a 
place still often thought about as home. 


WILLIAM ERNEST STANLEY 
submitted by Leta Stanley 

William Ernest Stanley homesteaded the SE 
36-47-15-W? in the year of 1913, in the Armley 
District. In due time he proved the homestead up 
and received the title for the land. He had about 
15 acres of land broken and had built a shack 
where he lived while performing his homestead 
duties. He found it hard to farm as it was too far 
to move machinery with horses. He also farmed 
his mother’s land in the Fern Glen District: 

He rented the homestead out a few times, but 
this did not prove to be satisfactory. In 1928 he 
sold this land to Gordon McCullough and T 
believe Gordon’s son, Ross McCullough, is still 
farming it. 

Ern Stanley married Leta Pollard in 1934, 
They had two sons; Loston and Derrek. 

Derrek still farms in the Fern Glen District. 

Er Stanley passed away in 1972 and is buried 
in the Tisdale Cemetery 





DERREK AND CAROLE (HALDENBY) 
Stanley 

After our marriage, Dec. 27, 1966, in Melfort 
we resided in Tisdale until we were able to start 








construction of our home. The house, started 
during the very dry summer of 1967, was built on 
the site homesteaded by Dert’s grandfather in 
1905. 

By this time I was in my fourth year of teach 
ing, having worked at Regina, Lloydminster, 
Saskatoon and Tisdale, Derrek attended S.T.1 
Moose Jaw, worked at Bowman’s Machine in 
‘Tisdale, helped with a backhoe business, and like 
other would-be farmers, sought extra money by 
working in the logging industry at Prince George, 
B.C. 

While growing up, Derr and his family 
enjoyed hunting and fishing together; so it 
seemed natural that he would become involved 
with the conservation and management of our 
resources. Since about 1962, he has been an active 
member of the Tisdale and District Wildlife 
Federation, being especially interested in Firearm 
Safety. In 1980, Derr was elected to the provincial 
‘executive, still serving as vice-president for our 
region. Other interests are: coaching and travell- 
ing with our girls’ ringette teams, playing soft 
ball, Runciman Hall Committee and, our most 
recent thing, downhill skiing. 

Since the arrival of our first daughter, 
Shauna, on Nov. 17, 1968, I gave up my career to 
become — full time homemaker. (Except for a 
few days or weeks spent as a substitute teacher). 
On Nov. 21, 1971, Shelley was born in Melfort. 1 
have been involved with the Leather River 
Women’s Institute, Tisdale Figure Skating Club, 
Tisdale Ladies Curling Club, Connaught Agri- 
cultural Society, minor ball’ and ringette. For 
several years, I attended off-campus classes, 
working towards a degree in education. 

Children growing up on the farm today havea 
different lifestyle than we who grew up in the 40's 
and 50's, Multi-graded schoolhouses in every 
school district have been replaced by large 
schools in the towns throughout the area. Rural 
children run out to the road to catch a school bus. 
Since many farms do not have cattle or pigs 
anymore, there are few chores to do. Most of 
their spare time is spent driving to and from 
activities at school, 4-H and other recreation. In 

busy times, such as harvest, our children help 
swith such things as repairs, meals, grain testing or 
whatever needs doing to keep the operation mov- 
ing before the weather changes. 

Our girls attended school in Tisdale. In June, 
1986, Shauna will graduate while Shelley will 
finish junior high. Shauna’s interests include: 
figure skating, ringette, fastball, most school 














sports, downhill skiing and water skiing and stu- 
dent council. In addition to ringette, fastball, 
soccer, curling and other school sports, Shelley 
enjoys water skiing and downhilling-in fact, 
everything outdoors! She was a member of Con- 
naught Multiple for five year 

How fortunate we are to live in an area where 
‘we have so many opportunities. But, we have had 
to learn to take the good with the bad. Those of 
us in agriculture know the effect of the wheat 
midge, frost, hail and too much ot too little rain; 
but we must be thankful for the riches of the 
land, sought out by the early pioneers — to 
whom this book is dedicated 


REGINALD AND ELIZABETH 
STAPLES 
submitted by Jim Staples 

Reginald Herbert James Staples was born in 
England, Jan. 27, 1883. He had one sister. 

Elizabeth Nicklen was born in Dorset, Eng- 
land, March 31, 1885, one of a farm family of 
three boys and seven girls. They were married in 
Portsmouth, England, May 19, 1906. 

Dad worked as a bookkeeper on the railroad 
or on the dockyard, becoming a master at his 
profession. Because of deteriorating eyesight, 
doctors advised him to change his occupation or 
to lessen his hours spent at close work. Mother's 
brother, Ted Nicklen, had already taken a home- 
stead at Armley and had moved his family here, 
so it seemed logical to come to Canada and do 
likewise. Prized possessions were packed in metal 
trunks and together with two boys, Herbert 
‘Wm., born March 5, 1907 and Reginald Jr., born 
March 13, 1909, they sailed for Canada on the 
‘Andania, a boat of the White Star Line. In 1912, 
they arrived in Canada and came by train to 
Tisdale Aug. 1, 1913 where they stayed with Bert 
Daniels. Dad worked for him for awhile. The 
Nicklens knew the procedures for filing on a 
homestead and with their help, Dad took NW 
31-47-15-W2, 160 acres of bush. There was a trail 
already there and Ted and Olive Nicklen were on 
the quarter to the north of us. Another son, 
James, arrived Sept. 3, 1914. Dad found work in 
the bush in Peesane in the winter time, returning 
to the homestead to help with clearing the land 
during the warmer months. Scrubbing had to be 
done with an axe and oxen were used for the first, 
breaking. Mother, being a farm girl, was elected 
to manage the oxen while Dad and the boys 
brushed and picked roots. When a good job 
presented itself in a sawmill at Crooked River, 














the family moved there for a couple of years. 
There was a school there for Bert and Reg to 
attend with one of the teachers being a Mrs. 
Henry Hamilton. She and Mother became 
friends and Mother shared some of her favorite 
recipes with her. In the spring, the logs from the 
‘winter work were transported in booms down the 
lake to the mill at the edge of town. 

Dad had various jobs in the mill, trimming or 
sorting. Bert, though still very young, was able to 
work some t00, He would sit near the trimmers 
and mark down the length of the board. If he 
made a mistake on the count, Dad was close 
enough to correct his error. 

Bert tells how at the lumber camps, the ruts 
were all iced so that the heavily loaded sleighs 
carrying the logs to the mill would slide along 
more easily. There was a fellow who worked as a 
“Chickadee”. His job was to keep the horse 
Groppings off the ice track. If they froze on, the 
tracks became very rough and the load hard to 
pull, Today, one would be hard pressed to find 
someone for this menial task. 

During the time they were at Crooked River, 
Dad contracted Typhoid Fever and Mother had 
to take him to Melfort Hospital. He had to be 
packed in ice to keep his fever down but was 
lucky to have survived with the few drugs that 
were available for use at the time. Reg developed 
‘a milder case so wasn’t nearly as ill. 

In March, the family moved back to the 
homestead. Nicklens came down with two teams, 
one with a hayrack, to move the furniture, and 
the other a sleigh and box to hold the remainder 
of our belongings. Mother drove one team with 
Reg, Jim and the pet cat on board. The trip was 
made in one day across country and a chicken 
and dumpling supper was waiting for us when we 
arrived back at the homestead. The hospitality of 
the homesteaders was never ending and Auntie 
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Olive was among the women who showed the 
pioneer spirit. Dad worked at Crooked River 
after the rest of the family settled on the home- 
stead and he would walk back and forth for 
frequent visits and a change of clothes. 

Homes were all lighted by coal oil lamps and 
heated with wood burning stoves. Our first home 
was one main room and a bedroom, with two ply 
lumber and tar paper in between. The tin heater 
had to be continually stoked in the cold winters, 
insulation wasn’t even thought of. An upper 
platform was put in where Reg and I slept and I 
think we had the warmest bed in the house; at 
least we didn’t wake up with frost all around our 
faces as Mother and Dad did. Ice blocks were cut, 
put in the shed and covered with sawdust to 
preserve them over the summer. This was our 
refrigerator. Later we had an ice well where we 
could put the cream, butter, eggs and meat on the 
ice to keep cool. The power didn’t come through 
until 1943 or 1944. 

Christmas and New Years Day were spent 
together with the Hayward and Cecil Nicklen 
families. Everyone took turns cooking the turkey 
and all the trimmings while the plum pudding was 
boiled in a bag. As traditional as the pudding a 
favorite game, “Pit”, played with special cards. 
On New Year's Day they gathered at another of 
the homes and the game continued. 

‘A daughter, May, was born Nov. 29, 1919. 

The Waterfield Picnic was always a summer 
excursion, driving over by team and wagon. 
Mother always joined in the races and often was a 
winner. When the sports days were held in 
Armley, Dad would take tickets. Wild fruit was 
always plentiful, raspberries, strawberries and 
saskatoons close at hand and a wagon load of 
neighbors got together and drive into the sand 
hills for a day of picking blueberries. 

In 1924, the CPR came through to Nipawin 
and it made a great difference to the whole area. 
‘Armley Hamlet grew steadily and quickly, and 
stores, machine agencies, oil companies, hotel 
and lumberyard made appearances on the main 
drag. Dad started working as manager of the F. 
S. Morris store where he stayed for two years. He 
had a bunk, stove and table in a room at the back 
of the store and he would stay there during the 
week and come home on weekends. In those days 
there were no set store hours so it was always 
‘open in the evenings. 

‘As farming improved, more land was 
obtained and horses were purchased from a Mr. 
Turner at Gronlid, a fellow of Jewish descent. 




















Breaking was done with a 16 inch sulky plough 
and horses, a binder and disk were added to the 
machinery line. Gradually a good herd of milking 
cows were built up as well as pigs and chickens. 

Charlie Harvey was the carpenter when we 
built a two storey house in 1924. We used to lay in 
bed upstairs and listen to the clickety-clack of the 
trains as they went by so close to the house. The 
train men were good to us. They would always 
throw out the papers as they went by and from 
time to time would stop and pick us up when we 
were going to town, Maybe that’s why in later 
years, their conscience didn’t bother them when 
they helped themselves to a bit of cream from the 
cans on their way to the creamery. There were 
many times a full can came back as forty-nine 
pounds, so we could only surmise we treated the 
train men that day. 

Walter Palmer, who operated the lumberyard 
in Tisdale, opened up a branch in Armley and 
Dad took over as manager of it, a position he 
Kept until his death. Imperial Oil opened a’bulk 
oil station about 1927 or 1928, putting in huge 
holding tanks and handling coal oil, oil and 
grease. Gas was distributed in barrels so a good 
supply was always kept on hand and had to be 
accounted for. Dad looked after that business 
too, until his death in 1943 

‘A larger barn was built in 1929 to accommo- 
date the horses and a dozen or so milk cows. Dad 
used to carry many bottles of milk every day to 
the town residents. In 1928 we purchased a John 
Deere tractor from Walter Palmer and this made 
farm work much easier. In the spring of 1929, 
Bert went to Saskatoon to take delivery of a 1928 
GMC truck and we began delivering fuel all 
around the area and as far east as Arborfield. 
Chains had to be purchased to be sure of getting 
through all the mud holes. After Walter Day 
started buying cattle and a stockyard was con~ 
structed beside the tracks, we used to haul alot of 
livestock for him, It was a lot simpler to haul six 
barrels of water from the creek at Jones’ rather 
than a stoneboat and team from the Tracey farm. 
E. G. Groat dug a pond near the house with a 
huge dragline in about 1937. Threshing was done 
with Nicklens or Gus Makres until we purchased 
our own machine from Roy Rourke in Aylsham. 
This was replaced by the Massey Harris combine 
purchased from Walter Stark in Ridgedale in 
1944. That fall, Bert and I did a lot of custom 
combining around the area. 

Dad and Walter Day became close friends 
while he was using Dad’s office for doing his 




















livestock books. In the 1920's, we boys used to 
walk down the track to listen to the hockey games 
on their radio before we owned one. 

Over the years we had many good laughs at 
Dad. A city slicker, polished with a pen and 
paper, he never learned to harness a horse, in 
fact, once put the collar on upside down, nor did 
he ever become adept at driving one. He never 
learned to operate any kind of motor vehicle nor 
could he milk a cow. But he was always able to 
bring in needed cash by stooking, scrubbing, 
field pitching, working in the bush or at a busi- 
ness. He audited books for Waterfield and Man- 
lius School Districts and for various business 
places, utilizing his knowledge of bookkeeping. 

When we had a radio, Dad always listened to 
Walter Winchell give the news. He could give 
‘more news in fifteen minutes than most announ~ 
cers could in a half hour and it was near a sin to 
miss him or for anyone to talk. Mother always 
had a big garden and raised turkeys to supple- 
ment the income. 

The family all attended school at Manlius, 
walking the three miles across country, some- 
times through the Charles Morgan yard. Often 
we would call in at neighbors on the way home 
for we knew Mrs. Ramsden always had fresh 
baked cookies and each fall Mrs. Richards would 
have a row of tomatoes ripening behind the stove 
on a sill, There never was a store bought tomato 
came close to the flavor of those grown in her 
garden. When I was older, I drove the horse with 
a toboggan and took May to school that way. 
‘The Christmas concert was a momentous time in 
the school year and the school barn bulged with 
all the horses bringing families to the big event, 
Later they were held in the hall. 

‘As we became young adults we enjoyed all the 
sports, playing ball, joining the Young Peoples 
Club, Athletic Club, hockey, dances and socials. 
Sunday was “ice cream” day. We had lots of 
cream and an oversized ice cream freezer. We 
‘would spend time turning the crank on that with~ 
out any fuss, as we knew what the end results 
would be. There were always lots of young people 
to join in the fun. 

Our neighbors in the area were the 
McCulloughs, Haywards, Nicklens, Days, Rich- 
ards, Ramsdens, Wallis, Morgans, Tom Rowe 
and Sisson families. 

The house burned down in 1942 and losing all 
the family belongings was a terrible shock for 
both Dad and Mother. Dad never seemed to 
recover and passed away Sept. 25, 1943. Mother 








and Reg stayed on the farm, a new home was 
built and Reg did the farming. Mother's health 
deteriorated and she lived with May for nearly a 
year before she passed away April 5, 1951. Both 
are buried in Silver Stream Cemetery. 

Bert married Hazel Laidlaw. 

Reg married Olga May 19, 1951. 

Jim married Mildred Sisson, 

May married Harry Turnbull. See Harry 
Turnbull. 


BERT AND HAZEL STAPLES 
submitted by Lloyd 

Dad was born March 5, 1907 in England, the 
oldest son of Reginald and Elizabeth Staples. He 
came to Canada with his parents and younger 
brother, Reginald Jr., landing in Tisdale Aug. 1, 
1913. They spent some time in Tisdale area before 
coming to the homestead on NW 31-47-14-W2. 
‘The following year, Manlius School was built 
and Dad started into the halls of learning, walk~ 
ing the trails across country. The family moved to 
Crooked River for a couple of years around 1917 
and 1918 and he continued his education and 
worked at checking the lumber in the mill where 
his dad worked. 

Back on the homestead, he completed his 
schooling, acquiring grade VIII equivalent and 
then worked on the farm clearing and breaking 
land, He was interested in bees and started a 
small business for a time before he discovered he 
was allergic to stings, so he was forced to dispose 
of them. 

He tried to join the RCMP, only to find he 
had grown too large to meet their requirements. 
He took a correspondence course in fingerprint 
ing and enjoyed practising on other family mem- 
bers. When his dad had the Imperial Oil Agency, 
Dad delivered a lot of gas in barrels to a wide 
area. 

He worked with Charlie Harvey and Roy 
Nicklen doing carpenter work. They built homes, 
many business places in town and worked on 
elevator construction. During the winter of 
1928-29, he worked on the Nipawin Bridge over 
the Saskatchewan River along with several others 
from the district. 

Mother was born May 9, 1912 in Stranraer, 
Sask. to Mr. and Mrs, Wm. Laidlaw. She took 
her schooling in Stranraer, then came to Armley 
in June 1929 with her parents, two brothers, Bob 
and Charlie and three of her four sisters, Jessie, 
Zelpha and Dorothy. She worked at several 
places in the district before she and Dad were 
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married Dec. 17, 1934 in St. John’s Anglican 
Church in Nipawin. They moved to the Harvey 
place in the Waterfield District and continued 
farming, gradually expanding their acreage. 
They had two children, Lloyd and Lorna (see 
Rommel history). 

For a number of years, Dad operated the 
grader with Oscar Arneson on the catterpiller, 
building roads for the Connaught Municipality. 
Several years were spent as a trustee for Water- 
field School, a time when boards had complete 
fiscal powers. He was a director for Armley Co- 
op Store and a shareholder in the snow plough 
club. They both enjoyed curling on the one sheet 
rink in Armley and both entered bonspiels in 
surrounding towns. Summertime meant camping 
and fishing trips and Dad also did some hunting. 

They moved to SW 32-47-14-W? in 1960 and 
continued farming until July 1, 1974 when they 
retired to Nipawin, Sask. They belonged to the 
Happy Harvesters Dance Club, Dad acting as 
their secretary for a time. They joined the Golden 
‘Age Bowling Club and were members of the 
Senior Citizens group in Nipawin 

Mother took a real interest in Lorna’s pro 














gress and made many trips to Saskatoon, Sask. 
where Lorna was attending special classrooms at 
the School for the Deaf. Mother enjoyed travell: 
ing and made a few trips to British Columbia 
with her sister Jessie, to visit other family mem- 
bers, She particularily enjoyed her two grand- 
children. 

‘Mother lost a battle with cancer Sept. 27, 1975 
and Dad followed Aug. 12, 1981. Both are buried 
in Mabel Hill Cemetery at Nipawin. 





HERBERT LLOYD STAPLES 

Twas born June 23, 1937 in the Armley Hos- 
pital where nurse Annie Turnbull was the 
matron. Mother and Dad, Bert and Hazel Sta~ 
ples, were farming in the Waterfield District. 

1 attended Waterfield School, skiing a mile 
actoss the field in winter or going by bicycle the 
Jong way around in summer. If it was wet, it was 
a walk through the gumbo that stuck to your feet 
like glue. When we were big enough, yet not old 
enough to have a drivers license, Wilfred Allchin 
and I were allowed to use the 1938 Chev truck and 
Manton’s water tank to haul water to flood a 
skating rink at school. Everyone played hockey 
and we'd have mixed teams playing games 
against Carlea, Manlius or the Bible School. In 
summer, we exchanged ball games with the same 
group as well as Riverstone. We really thought we 
were having an awful lot of fun. 

Dad used to build model airplanes from bal— 
sawood and would use a rubber band on the 
propeller for power. I developed a love for that 
hobby and have continued with the much more 
sophisticated models available today. 

‘After completing public school, I went to 
Nipawin and boarded with the Bob Roney family 
to begin highschool. Later, I worked on the farm 
or around the area until October, 1955 when I 
‘went to Fort Saskatchewan, Alta. and obtained 
work at Sherritt Gordon. I came home for 
Christmas, Dec. 18 and when I returned to the 
Fort, I began work with the Alberta Department 
of Highways. They were building the Fort Sas- 
katchewan bridge and what a cold winter that 
was! After one and a half months, I was back at 
Sherritt where I remained for 19/2 years. Over 
nine years were spent as an operator at the plant 
and the remainder of the time, I was a storage 
receiver. 

I was married in October 1960 and we had two 
chosen children, Craig born in 1964 and Pamela 
born in 1966. 

In 1974, Mother, Dad and my sister Lorna, 











moved to Nipawin for retirement and we moved 
home and took up residence on SW 32-47-14-W2 
where we began farming. I found it a totally 
different situation than it was when I left 20 years 
earlier. I still have the old 1928 D John Deere and 
each summer I start it up just to see if it still runs 
and that same “pop” is emitted. 

Tam residing on the farm where I enjoy 
working with modern machinery and modet 
planes for a hobby. 





REGINALD STAPLES JR. 

Reg was born March 13, 1909 in England, the 
second son of R. H. J. and Elizabeth Staples. He 
came to Canada with his parents and brother Bert 
when he was very young child. His dad had filed 
on a homestead in the Armley area and it was 
there on NW 31-47-15-W2 that Reg spent most 
of his life. He spent a couple of years at Crooked 
River when the family moved there and his Dad 
worked in the sawmill 

His schooling was all received at Manlius 
school. He with his brothers, would walk the 
three miles across country. He was of a quiet 
personality and didn’t compete in the team sports 
that both Bert and Jim enjoyed. However, he did 
a lot of curling in the Armley rink. He went on 
camping and fishing trips to Stoney Lake from 
1929 on. A large bell army tent was borrowed 














from Bob Fergus and a group of young people 
would pack all the food, utensils and bedding in 
the truck, A pole was cut at the lake, and 
‘equipped with a string and a spoon. Boats were 
availble to rent and the sport was always a luxury 
enjoyed each season. 

When his dad passed away in 1943, Reg took 
over the home farm and he and his mother con- 
tinued to reside there. They milked up to ten 
cows, had pigs and fowl. Always a homebody, 
Reg enjoyed the farm and animals. 

He married in 1951 and farmed until 1969 
when he sold to the Boxall Brothers and they 
moved to Nipawin. He worked as a part time 
caretaker at the Junior High School until the age 
of 65 when he retired. He built up lasting friend- 
ships with the students and was recognized on his 
retirement by a suitable momento. 

He became interested in the Nipawin Hawks 
hockey organization and began doing volunteer 
work with them, usually in the ticket booth at the 
rink, They presented him with a plaque in recog- 
nition of his contribution of time spent there. 

Reg walked up town for daily visits with 
friends and for mail and groceries. It was on one 
of these walks that he suffered a severe heart 
attack and passed away Jan. 27, 1978. He is 
buried in Mable Hill Cemetery in Nipawin. 














JIM AND MILDRED STAPLES 

1, Jim, was born Sept, 3, 1914 on the home- 
stead, the third son of R. H. J. and Elizabeth 
Staples. With the exception of 1917 and 1918, 
when the family lived and worked at Crooked 
spent all my years in the Armley 
ation was received at Manlius School 
where some years there were more than 40 stu- 
dens. Our teachers were Mr. and Mrs. Ivan Holl- 
ingshead and Miss Florence Evans. Summer time 
meant a three mile walk but in winter it was a 
drive with horse and cutter or toboggan over 
snow covered trails. The school barn was filled to 
capacity a good part of the year and it was always 
a contest to see who could get hooked up and on 
the way home first. I remember getting bells to 
attach to the harness and the tinkling sounds still 
echo in my ears. I really liked them. We played a 
Jot of ball in the warm months and as soon as 
there was enough snow, we tramped it and played 
shinney with a trusty willow club. The Christmas 
concerts were held in the school in the early years 
and one year Mother and Dad added enough 
money to my allotted amount to get me a pair of 
skates. When I was old enough we had a hockey 
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Mildred and Jim Staples, January 1985. 


league with Carlea, Ridgedale and Leacross. 1 
was very fond of sports and that provided many 
hours of good entertainment for us. 

When F. S. Morris opened his store in 
Armley, Dad worked there. Mr. Morris would 
take pigs in exchange for groceries and would 
send them home with Dad to feed until heavy 
enough to sell or butcher. I was delegated to look 
after the pigs and keep them out of the nearby 
garden, An obstinate one insisted on sampling 
green and juicy vegetables time after time, and 
‘was caught in the act when Mother went gather 
ing a supply for the noon meal. This so provoked 
her that she threw the pail she was carrying 
landing a blow on its head. Whether from shock 
or shame, the pig gave a few quick gasps and 
rolled over dead. I never did find out the expla 
nation Mr. Morris received. 

remember when the railway was being built 
to Armley. The crew arrived at the townsite on 
Saturday night and Sunday was a day of rest, so 
machines were idle. Being inquisitive about the 
equipment, a group of boys were examining it 
and were able to persuade the crew to let them 
have the hand pumped jigger to try out. About a 
half dozen of us made the trip to Leacross in 
seven minutes, taking turns on the pump, When 
the CNR was being constructed, the loads of 
timber for the culverts to the south were hauled 
through our yard and down the field, so we took 
a special interest in its progress. Little did we 
realize at that time, the importance of the activity, 











going on there and the effect it would have on the 
area. 

We ate a lot of jack rabbit and grouse in the 
early years so I had a lot of practise shooting. I 
always enjoyed hunting and have kept it up 
through the years. One year following the Christ 
mas concert, John Hayward and I headed off 
with team and sleigh about 3 AM for Pete Lang’s 
homestead 52 miles straight north of our home. 
‘Taking our blankets and food for ourselves and 
the horses, we made the trip in one long day. Pete 
had worked for us and we knew he had built a 
cottage roofed, two roomed log shack on his land 
to do his residency duties. It was quaint and cozy 
with his homemade furniture. He had lined it up 
with cardboard for extra warmth and I well 
remember lying awake at night listening to the 
timber wolves howl and the mice playing games 
behind the cardboard. We had taken a bag of 
baking beans with us and when John and I went 
hunting, we left Pete to cook the supper. When 
we came in that night he had every pot in the 
place full of beans. We didn’t intend him to cook 
all five pounds at once. 

‘We used to collect gopher tails and crows eggs 
and get paid for them from the municipality. T 
saved that money, and any I won in races or 
doing odd jobs, and bought my first bicycle. T 
was very happy with my purchase, finding it a 
more efficient and speedy mode of travel. Once, 
in company with Harold Marsonette on his bike, 
we passed Prank Frazer in his little Ford Coupe 
making his way to town. Frank pulled his gas 
lever to the bottom but he didn’t catch up to us. If 
only we could bottle some of the energy of youth 
and save it for later years! 

‘Mother and Dad often talked about some of 
the bad storms and one in particular when I was 
only two years old. They were cutting slough 
grass for hay with the scythes when foreboding 
clouds were approaching from the west. Wanting 
to finish their task, we three boys were sent on 
home ahead, with Bert and Reg pushing me in the 
wheelbarrow. The report in the Aug. 26, 1916 
issue of the Tisdale Recorder said it was the worst 
storm ever known in the district with hailstones 
the size of teacups. Worst hit was the N. Van 
Blaricum and G. Pearson farms with two foot 
drifts of hail. No insurance was carried in an area 
where hail seldom occured and losses were esti- 
mated at $7000, Many trees that have escaped the 
axe and bulldozer bear the scars of that storm 
today. 

We helped Gus Markres hauling bundles at 











harvest time some years. He had an old yellow 
Model T that we nicknamed the ‘Peanut 
Wagon". That car provided us with a lot of fun 
and laughs. One year during harvest it wouldn’t 
start and was receiving a pull with one of the 
horses. Ray Snider was at the controls and when 
it started he had no idea how to stop it. It all but 
ran over the horse before someone was able to 
take it out of gear. Gus would take the boys for 
rides, sometimes for company, at times to help 
him keep it going, and at times out of the good- 
ness of his heart. If dirt or water got in the gas 
line, it would politely stop in the road for a clean 
up. A couple of fellows accompanied him as he 
made a visit to his farm at Choiceland. When the 
journey seemed a bit monotonous, they held the 
hammer handle to the wheel spokes making an 
alarming noise. Quickly stopping to check for 
trouble, the friendly advice given was to blow in 
the gas tank. Finally in frustration, Gus replied, 
“Good Gosh, if we had a flat tire, you'd say blow 
in the gas tank”. 

used to do a lot of trucking gas, grain and 
wood as well as livestock. Everyone didn’t have a 
truck and I earned a lot of spending money that 
way. 

‘We belonged to the beef ring when it oper- 
ated. Being only a mile from the butcher, Reg 
and I decided it would be faster to lead the animal 
down to Hayward’s than to try and load it into 
the truck. We cach fastened a rope around its 
neck and with one in the lead and one holding it 
back, we were on our way. All went well until the 
animal became tired and lay down in the ditch for 
arest. No amount of persuasion could get it to its 
feet. A traveller approached and stopped to view 
the situation. He asked if we were having trouble. 
That was an understatement but holding our 
temper we answered in the affirmative. He pro- 
ceeded to give us advice that we were sceptical 
about, but in our position we had nothing to lose. 
I removed my cap and put it tightly over the 
animal’s nose. He moved swiftly into action and 
we were hard pressed to get him stopped when we 
reached the butchering locality. It was a lesson we 
remembered well and used without hesitation 
when we found ourselves in a similar situation. 

Mrs, Ida Greenough with her children, 
Gladys and Harold, came from Nova Scotia 
shortly before Harold’s llth birthday and worked 
for us that year. We had a lot of fun working on 
‘mechanical inventions. As an adult, Harold later 
worked on our farm too, and I remember the 
experience we had putting a motoreycle together. 

















He had made a purchase of a second hand bike 
and it arrived in dozens of pieces, in a cardboard 
box. We hardly knew one piece from the other 
and it took weeks to get it looking like anything 
that would run. 

He had a little motorized jalopy known as the 
“Bug”, put together from odds and ends. It had 
a model T motor, grill from an old threshing 
machine seive, body parts made from V joint 
salvaged from an old building, and a torpedo 
shaped back covered with canvas. There were no 
doors, you just entered from the top. It was 
lacking fenders and I remember going with 
Harold when he took mail to his mother who was 
spending time as a midwife at Ralph Smith’s. 
Going through the wet Waterfield flats, we 
passed cars stuck in the mud or stalled on the 
roadside. We sailed right on through catching the 
mud balls that flew in the air off the tires. That 
bug made many miles, even travelling to Carrot 
River. 

Iwas a member of Silver Stream Grain Club 
when C. Wegmiller was leader. We used to ride 
horseback to meetings and one year when 
Wilfred Duford was a member, our trip was 
speeded up when we rode their drivers. We went 
to Melfort Fair for competitions and an educa~ 
tional trip to the Melfort Experimental Farm. 
‘Our overnight stay was spent in a large tent where 
we all slept with our feet to the centre. 

‘There were so many treasured memories of 
our youth, it would fill a book. 

On May 5, 1943, I married Mildred Sisson at 
her parent’s farm home. She will relate our fam- 
ily story 

I, Mildred, was born Jan. 18, 1923, the second 
daughter of Bert and Hazel Sisson. Growing up 
in a family of eight in the homestead days was 
never easy but we never felt deprived. We were 
happy with hand-me-down clothes and simple 
food. We were only half a mile from school so 
there was never a valid excuse for being absent 
unless it was sickness. I only remember one day 
that Dad was afraid to let us walk in a bad storm 
and he hitched up a team and drove us. There 
were 10 grades with high school by correspon- 
dence. My first teacher at Manlius was Mr. Ivan 
Hollingshead and 10 of us started together. He 
always said he never understood how we all 
earned to read and write. The hour at noon 
seemed endless compared to an hour now and we 
managed to squeeze in countless games after 
Tunch was eaten. The old wood burning cast iron 
stove in the corner, with a metal jacket skirting it, 
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was lined with mitts and overshoes during the 
winter, The little containers designed to hold 
water for humidity usually held thawing ink wells 
used for our dip pens. Friday afternoons were set 
aside for Red Cross meetings where we learned 
parliamentary procedures that we carried to 
adulthood. Monitors for various duties would be 
appointed for the following week such as putting 
up the flag, cleaning boards and brushes, tidying 
the library or making the cocoa for noon lunches. 
‘The path leading to the out houses often had to 
be shovelled in winter and I still remember the 
hasty visits paid there, Much importance was 
placed on the three R’s and any inconvenience or 
hardship was never considered as such. 

With three girls in a family before a boy 
arrived, we fell heir to barnyard chores, stook- 
ing, shovelling grain or raking and coiling hay. 
We always milked a lot of cows and Mother and 
the girls were responsible for that chore. Chick- 
ens fell into our line of work and attending the 
clucking hens were included. After school, there 
was a woodbox to fill and snow to carry for the 
barrel by the stove, the only water supply. 

We attended United Church Sunday School 
held in the Armley -Hall. We joined the Farm 
Girls Club with Mrs. Dymond as our first leader 
and Mrs. Ready teaching the handwork. I shall 
always be grateful to those dedicated leaders who 
taught us to sew, knit, crochet and bake. We 
enjoyed sports and I played ball with the local 
team. We went to all the sports days with our 
coaches, Joe Sorrell or Walter Morgan, driving 
us for miles. We skated on open rinks cleared off 
on river ice. My first pair of skates were pur- 
chased from Mrs. Hunter when they left Armley 
and I wore them until my toes were severely 
pinched. Field days, with half dozen schools par~ 
ticipating, were a popular event and we all won 
silver cups or medals over the years. Mother 
taught us all to do the old time dances and we 
spent many enjoyable hours both at home and at 
istrict dances. One task I was given many times 
and never really relished, was taking the cream 
and eggs to town with team and cab in the winter. 
The track would cut down on one side and you 
would slide sideways. I was always afraid of 
upsetting. 

After finishing school worked out at many 
homes in the area and my sister Olive and I led a 
group of Farm Girls. Both Jim and I belonged to 
the Armley Young Peoples Club and there were 
‘numerous activities to participate in. 

We were married in May and Jim’s Dad 

















passed away that fall so we took over his Imperial 
Oil Bulk Service along with farming on SW 
5-48-14-W2. I became quite adept at filling, 
loading and delivering barrels of gas when Jim 
was busy in the fields. We only kept the business 
a couple of years as it was difficult to manage 
with our mixed farm. We did a lot of curling, 
practically living at the rink during bonspiels. We 
entered other bonspiels in the area in Tisdale, 
Nipawin and in between. We had a horse and cab 
with a stove in it for winter travel. We belonged 
to the Snow Plough Club when it was formed and 
the rotary plough kept our roads open for travel. 





One time our truck refused to start in cold 
weather so Jim was pulling it with the horse and I 
was doing the steering. When the truck started, 
he hollered, “Whoa”, the horse stopped but I 
didn’t. Before I realized what was happening, 1 
had driven onto the single tree, so Jim hit the 
horse on the behind to put it in motion. The 
sudden forward leap broke the tugs. I wasn’t 
asked for a repeat performance, in fact there was 
a real scarcity of words after the initial blast was 
delivered 

We bought a quarter of land to the east and 
finished clearing and breaking it. The first year 
‘we were married, we bought a 9 by 12 tent with a 
three foot wall and that was the beginning of a 
lifetime of enjoyable camping and fishing trips. 
Our families developed a love for the outdoors 
and each of them indulge in the same activity 
with their families. 

In the fall of 1951, after only eight years of 
marriage, I contracted polio and was flown to 
Regina General Hospital on Sept. 27, able to 
move only my right arm and my head. Tt was a 
bitter little pill to take as by now we had two little 
boys and it was heartbreaking to have to leave 
them behind. I spent the next seven months tak- 
ing therapy and returned home on April 27, 1952, 
able to walk very slowly with the aid of two 
canes. The crops had stayed out over winter and 
harvesting had to be completed in April before 
seeding could be started. My illness changed our 
lives, all the sports, dancing and farm chores that 
I loved doing were set aside for less strenuous 
activities. It was a case of accepting the things we 
cannot change and redirecting our energies. We 
found farming much more difficult and some of 
the simple tasks a real challenge. In 1952 we built 
‘anew home, and that same year electricity came 
to the rural area. It became a vital part of life on 
the farm and a boon to housework. Then in 1954, 














we had a little girl and to us she was a miracle 
child. 

Realizing even I could do sit down jobs, we 
resolved to encourage our family to obtain 
‘optimum education for future security. Begin 
ning with school involvement, I became secretary 
of Waterfield Local Board in 1957 and remained 
in that position until after reunion year, 1980, 
when meetings were discontinued. 1 attended 
Trustee Conventions in Regina and Saskatoon 
and was a director and secretary of Tisdale 
Superintendency Trustee Association. We 
belonged to both Ridgedale and Tisdale Home 
and School Association. Education was for all of 

‘Some very enjoyable times have been spent as 
directors of Connaught Agricultural Society and 
we both received Life Memberships in 1986. Jim 
was on the Wheat Pool Committee when our 
elevator was operational. The United Church has 
been an important part of our life. I taught a 
‘Sunday School class for eight years, joined the 
Women’s Association, am secretary and life 
member of the U.C.W., on the Board of Ste- 
wards and was secretary of the Official Board of 
Aylsham Pastoral Charge for 12 years. In 1985, I 
worked with the Heritage Committee on special 
heritage projects. We both belong to Tisdale 
Wildlife Federation and Armley Community 
Club. For several years in the 60's, we were 
leaders of a 4-H Swine Club, a rewarding experi- 
ence, working with budding young farmers. Jim 
still enjoys refereeing hockey, working first with 
youth and later with teams playing recreational 
hockey. In so many areas of community work, 
we have been the winners. 

Over the years farming methods, crops and 
machinery changed drastically. Fertilizers and 
chemicals became standard procedure and the 
change to metric caused lots of headaches. Com- 
bines that we first purchased in 1944 were consid- 
ered real progress for the agricultural community 
and a much easier method of harvesting. Rubber 
tired tractors, larger trucks and various tillage 
machines allowed farmers to complete their 
operations more rapidly. It was a good way of 
life and we enjoyed the 35 years spent at that 
‘occupation. 

In 1977, we sold the farm and retired to a busy 
life on our six acre farm site, enjoying country 
living and a community we grew up in. We do a 
lot of camping and fishing and have done some 
travelling. For six winters we spent a month in the 
southern states of Arizona, Texas and California 





and to Yellowstone and Black Hills in summer 
trips. We had an exciting trip to Expo 86 in 
Vancouver. We have so much beauty to see in 
Canada! 

In 1980, our reunion year was a happy event 
for Saskatchewan. Helping arrange school cele- 
brations gave us much satisfaction and seeing so 
many friends of by gone days caused many a tug 
at the heart strings. Those coming “home”? 
viewed with astonishment and nostalgia, the 
changes that have taken place. 

Early in 1984, we began the arduous task of 
compiling the Armley History Book. Working 
together towards a common goal has brought 
about firm bonds of friendship. 

We had a family of three; Gary, Grant and 
Wendy. Gary was born June 2, 1946. He married 
Georgia Watling and has three children. Grant 
was born July 28, 1950. He married Andrea 
Sharkey and has three children. Wendy was born 
March 30, 1954, She married Ric Ballard and has 
four children. (See Ric Ballard History) 

We celebrated our 40th Wedding Anniversary 
May 5, 1983 and are enjoying retirement in the 
same spot we began on. Though we would not 
want fo turn back the pages to the horse drawn 
vehicles and coal oil lamps, the chump churns , 
and the wash boards, we are happy we have had 
the experience of multi-grade country schools 
and a little home town bursting at the seams with 
00d friends. 

To our parents, we can only say a humble 
“Thank-you"’. They pioneered an untamed 
land. They knew hardships beyond measure and 
overcame them, clearing the way for a comfort 
able living for our generation. The rewards of 
their love and devotion, their continual striving 
for advancement, their sense of humor and hon- 
esty have been passed on to ug to forward to 
future generations. They lived and loved to the 
fullest, leaving us a legacy to cherish. May we be 
deemed worthy of our inheritence. 


GARY AND GEORGIA STAPLES 

I was born in Tisdale June 2, 1946, the first 
child of Jim and Mildred Staples. We lived on a 
small mixed farm and learned responsibility 
early, as there were always chores to be done, 
such as bringing in firewood, caring for the gar- 
den, picking berries and feeding the cows and 
pigs. By the time I was 12, I was driving the 
tractor with field implements, allowing Dad time 
to do other farm yard jobs. 

My elementary education was obtained at 
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Waterfield, a one-room country school with one 
teacher for grades I to VIII. In the summer we 
rode our bicycles the two miles to and from 
school while in the winter we walked or caught a 
ride with neighbors, sometimes in horse-drawn 
sleighs. Although we lacked the facilities and 
options available in larger schools, we enjoyed 
the special events such as Christmas Concerts, 
softball games, the annual field day each spring 
in Ridgedale and most of all, the school picnic on 
the last school day in June. Summers were always 
exciting with fresh berries and vegetables from 
the garden, family picnics, the Silver Stream Fair 
‘and camping trips to one of the many northern 
lakes where we enjoyed fishing and playing on 
the beach. The occasional downpour may have 
dampened our beds but not our enthusiasm for 
tenting, even when the wind blew trees down all 
around the tent and once on the car. The same 
wind made great waves for bobbing around on an 
inner tube. 

In 1960 I entered high school which meant a 
long bus ride into Tisdale each day. This was 
quite an adjustment from a rural school but 1 
enjoyed the opportunity to study new subjects 
and participate in a variety of sports, an interest 
inherited from my parents. I was fortunate to be 
a member of the hockey team which won the 
Midget ‘B’ Provincial Championship in 1961-62, 
a once-in-a-lifetime thrill for most Canadian 
boys. My experience with football was not so 
pleasant as I ended up in hospital with a collapsed 
spleen and an early retirement from the sport. I 
continued to be a member of the 4-H Swine Club 





Gary and Georgia Staples, Robin, Heather, Lee, 1984, 











through high school, despite a dislike for the 
animal after one went wild and held my brother, 
sister and myself captive in the barn one night 
while Dad was away hunting. We still reminisce 
about taking the 4-H Club camping and being 
kept awake by an air mattress popping it’s seams 
or having to untangle fishing lines which got 
wrapped around the outboard propeller. 

In 1964 it was time to make my first break 
from the security of home as I loaded up the blue 
49 Chevy and set off for Saskatoon to study at 
the University of Saskatchewan. During the 
summers I had a variety of jobs to help pay my 
way. These included repair work on the Federal 
Grain Elevator in Armley, surveying near 
Diefenbaker Lake for the Department of Agri- 
culture and geological field work with the 
Research Council around Hanson Lake, where 
my camping and boating experience came in 
handy. In 1967 I developed an interest in travel 
which I have continued to expand. In the spring 
we had a geological field camp in Montana. Then 
I flew to Calgary for my first view of the Rockies 
and a summer job with Mobile Oil in the Great 
Slave Lake area. Before classes started again in 
the fall I drove to Montreal with some friends to 
see Expo 67. Finally, in November, I went to 
Vancouver by train to attend the Western Uni~ 
versities Geological Conference. 

I graduated in 1968 with a Bachelor’s Degree 
in Geological Engineering and joined Imperial 
Oil in Dawson Creek, B.C. before relocating in 
Edmonton that fall. During my early years at 
Imperial I spent a lot of time doing wellsite work 
throughout Alberta and the Mackenzie Delta 
region, as well as two summers doing geological 
mapping on the Western Arctic mainland. This 
‘was a unique opportunity to see different wildlife 
and flora of the north, the human lifestyles and 
of course the midnight sun. To compensate for 
the shortened summers, I travelled to California, 
Nevada and Mexico during those years. 

‘On April 29, 1972 I married Georgia Watling, 
a farm girl from Manville, Alta. who was also 
working for Imperial at the time. After a honey- 
moon in the Canary Islands, we began preparing 
fora move to Calgary where Imperial transferred 
most of the staff in September. Later that month 
wwe purchased our first home. 

remained at Imperial until June of 1981 when 
1 joined Canadian Hunter Exploration, the oil 
and gas arm of Noranda Mines, as a reservoir 
‘geologist. This has proven to be a very positive 
change for my career despite the difficulties 














experienced in the petroleum industry in recent 
years. I have been fortunate to work on such 
interesting projects as the Mackenzie Delta and 
Cold Lake heavy oil while at Imperial and now 
the very large Elmworth gas field. I have also 
travelled to California, Colorado, Houston, New 
Orleans and South Carolina to learn more about 
geology and the oil industry. 

Georgia and I have three children; Robin 
born Dec. 28, 1976; Lee Nov. 10, 1978 and 
Heather, Aug. 20, 1981. The boys enjoy sports so 
Thave coached baseball, hockey and soccer over 
the past few years. The whole family enjoys 
camping and fishing so our summer vacations are 
spent camping in Alberta, British Columbia and 
Saskatchewan, where all have caught their first 
fish with Grandpa and Grandma. We visited 
Expo 86 with my parents and we all enjoyed it 
very much. Vancouver Island and the Okanagan 
Valley are among our favorite places to camp. 
For my own relaxation I enjoy curling and skat~ 
ing and do some golfing and cross-country ski- 
ing. If the boys have their way, I'll be joining 
them in downhill skiing as well. We are now 
living in-the Lake Bonavista area of Calgary and 
enjoying it very much. There is swimming, 
canoeing and fishing at the lake and an excellent 
hockey program making it an ideal community 
for our family. 


GRANT AND ANDREA STAPLES 
submitted by Grant and Andrea 

‘Terry Grant Staples was the second child born 
to Jim and Mildred Staples, on July 28, 1950. 
Early in his life it became evident that ‘Terry”” 
and his brother “Gary’” hollered from the back 
door sounded too similar, hence he has been 
called “Grant” ever since. 

Grant attended school at Waterfield until 
grade VI, then two years in Ridgedale and high 
school in Tisdale, While in grade XII, he started 
dating Andrea Sharkey. Andrea was born Dec. 3, 
1950 to Rev. Sid and Bessie Sharkey in Carberry, 
Man. They lived at Indian Head, Sask. for three 
years before moving to Tisdale in 1958. In June 
1968, both graduated from Tisdale Unit Com- 
posite School, then went to University of Sas 
katchewan in Saskatoon. After one year of 
university, Grant decided to try the ‘working 
world’ but soon decided that making wieners 
and ham at Intercontinental Packers would not 
be an exciting job for life. 

In September, 1971 he and Andrea were mar- 
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ried and both resumed university. Andrea gradu- 
ated in 1972 with a Bachelor of Science in Nursing 
and Grant in 1973 with Bachelor of Education, 
‘majoring in physical education. 

In1973 Grant and Andrea moved to Humbolt 
where Grant spent the next eight years teaching 
physical education at Humboldt Collegiate 
Institute. A great deal of time was spent being 
“‘coach”” to many young people — the name 
stuck and many former students still fondly call 
him “coach’”. Andrea worked asa Public Health 
Nurse in the Humboldt area until family 
demands took over. 

Grant and Andrea have three children — 
Gregory Lane born May 26, 1975, Kelli Lueann 
Sept. 28, 1977 and Kerri Lynn Sept. 21, 1979. 

‘An accomplishment to be proud of was 
building a new home in Humboldt in 1977 — the 
bad part was having to leave it to move to Tisdale 
in 1981. Grant’s knees had suffered too much 
cartilage and ligament damage over the years to 
be able to continue teaching physical education, 
So in August, 1981 he made the decision to estab 
lish “Staples Adventure Sports” store. Truly it 
has been an adventure and an eye opener to the 
business world. 

In 1983 the Staples family moved to an 
acreage three and one half miles from Tisdale. 
All love it very much — even more so as the 
children are getting older. All pitch in with yard 
and garden work and we sell any extra vegetables. 
Cranberry bushes and crabapple trees provide 
the basis for enough juice for the entire year. 

‘Andrea keeps busy working, part-time nurs- 
ing at Tisdale Union Hospital, part-time clerk 
and book keeper. 

Greg, Kelli and Kerri provide mom and dad 
with as much social life as we can handle. The 
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whole family is involved in each others sports 
activities — hockey for Greg, ringette for Kelli 
and Kerri as well as soccer and ball for all. 
There are few idle moments, but the busy 
lifestyle provides many happy memories. 


IRWIN STAUFFER 

Irwin Stauffer left Plumas, Man. in 1904 trav- 
elling with the Doyles to the Silver Stream 
district. He later purchased SE 10-47-14-W2, 


Irwin Stautter. 


Mr. Stauffer would always make his car 
available when local children needed to go to ball 
games. He had a ready supply of apples to give 
out to boys and girls. 


MURIEL (WRIGLEY) ST. CYR 

Twas born Muriel Margaret Emily Wrigley on 
Dec. 3, 1924 at Ditton Park, Sask. My parents 
were Thomas and Alice Wrigley. Both of my 
parents came from England, Tom in 1904 and 
Alice in 1908, They met and were married in 
Moose Jaw, Sask. in 191. 

My first home was at Ditton Park, Sask. in 
the house in which I was born. As my father had 
to drive 25 miles with horses to Tisdale to get the 
doctor, it is not surprising that I was a few hours 
old when he arrived. There were two lean-tos on 
this house. One was a kitchen which served as a 
bathroom on Saturday night when my mother 
hauled out the big laundry tub and set it in the 
middle of the kitchen floor. The other lean-to 
consisted of two bedrooms which were added as 
the family arrived. As I was the youngest of five 
and the only gil, the living room served as my 
bedroom and the chesterfield my bed. One of my 
carliest recollections is of my father playing the 
piano at bedtime. As this was an evening ritual, I 
had great difficulty in falling asleep without it 

















10 Ri: Wilfred, Alice holding Muriel, Russel. 


My brothers and J would put in our requests and 
usually fell asleep to strains of Beethoven, 
Brahms or one of the great masters. 

My brothers and I attended the little one- 
room school at Ditton Park, receiving excellent 
instruction over the years as I recall. We often 
listened in on the work of the higher grades and 
knew a lot of it before we reached that level. I 
attended school in Zenon Park for grades X and 
XI, then transferred to Moose Jaw where I grad~ 
uated and attended Moose Jaw Normal School 
from 1942-43. As this was war-time there was a 
reat shortage of teachers. A number of students 
were offered teaching positions during the year, 
having, of course, to come back to the institution 
at a later date to continue their studies. I was 
fortunate enough to be chosen, but thought it 
wise to remain until such time as granted full 
credit for the year, which happened in April, 
1943, At that time I accepted a teaching position 
at Pratt School in the Riverhurst District. What 
aan experience to be on my own with all of 10 
pupils, all lovely children and eager to learn. This 
job was short-lived as in either May or June my 
parents heard that the Silver Stream School 
Board was looking for a new teacher in Sep~ 
tember. I applied for the position and was 
accepted. Again, I was fortunate in having many 
fine students in my charge. I was also delighted to 
discover they had an organ in the school which 
was a big help to me when it came time to stage 
the annual Christmas concert. I will never forget 
my first attempts in that department, but the 
parents showed great appreciation of our efforts, 
so it was most rewarding. 








Despite the fact that I had thoroughly 
enjoyed my year at Silver Stream and had made 
many new friends there, far away places beck~ 
oned. I had always wanted to visit British 
Columbia and Victoria in particular. With the 
optimism of youth I gave up my excellent job at 
Silver Stream at the end of June and travelled to 
Victoria. In September, 1944, I took a job at 
Beaver Point on Salt Spring Island as teacher at 
the little one-room school there. Soon after I met 
Frank Fraser and we were married in July of 
1945. Our two sons, Gordon and Barry, were 
born on Nov. 1, 1946 and June 17, 1948. As 
Frank’s health was poor and gradually worsening 
we decided to try a move to a drier climate in the 
Okanagan, settling in Kelowna. Both boys wer 
born with a respiratory weakness similar to their 
father’s and in spite of receiving the best medical 
attention that could be found, Frank passed 
away in 1951, Barry in July of 1954, and Gordon 
jin March, 1955. 

In the summer of 1955 I applied for a new 
teaching position in Lake Cowichan on Van- 
couver Island. Little did I think then that it would 
become my permanent home. In the summer of 
1956 I met Gerard St. Cyr and we were married in 
the spring of 1957. There followed shortly after 
Julie, December, 1957, René, March, 1959, Carla, 
January, 1961 and André, January, 1964, Need- 
less to say this interrupted my teaching career 
which I did not resume until 1966. 

Gerry is working as a saw-filer at British 
Columbia Forest Products mill in Youbou and I 
am still teaching music in the Lake Cowichan 
district schools. Retirement is not too far off, at 
which time we would like to travel and see a bit 
more of the world, also renew old acquaintances 
in Saskatchewan. 














FRED AND GRACE STEARNS 
submitted by Eileen 

Fred was born in Jackson, Michigan, USA on 
May 24, 1877. Mother, Grace Ivy Taylor, was 
born on Sept. 30, 1879 in Beaver Falls, Min- 
nesota, USA. They were married in Jamestown, 
North Dakota, on Jan. 5, 1899. 

They had five children; Myrtle, Vivian, Jay, 
‘Myrle and Eileen (see Harvey Holden history). 
‘Their eldest daughter passed away at two years of 
age and was buried in Minnesota. 

Dad and Mother moved to Moose Jaw, Sask. 
in 1911. I was one year old. Dad worked on the 
railroad a couple of years. He filed on a home- 
stead at Dufton, Sask. in 1913 or 1914. It was a 








Fred and Ivy (Grace) Stearns, 1920, 


Jong way to drive to the nearest town of Mawer or 
Central Butte with a team of horses. My sister 
Myrtle had an attack of appendicitis and by the 
time the doctor could be contacted, it was too 
late. She passed away and is buried in Green 
Prairie Cemetery. My sister Vivian married Dan 
McGillis in 1916. Dan passed away and Vivian 
now lives in Calgary. 

In 1916, Dad and Mother moved to Lake 
Valley, Sask. My brother Jay and I finished our 
highschool education there. After that I went to 
Moose Jaw and took a business course. We lived 
at Lake Valley until Dad bought land at Armley 
in 1926. We moved to Armley in the spring of 1928 
to NE 10-48-14-W2, Dad had been up in 1927 to 
build a house, barn and get things prepared to 
move up the next spring. We had a mixed farm. 
Dad raised pigs and beef and sold baby beef. 
Mother and I raised chickens, turkeys and my 
folks always had a beautiful garden. I used to 
pick wild fruit and Mother would can it. 

Both Jay and I married while we were living at 
Armley. Jay married Jean White, Albert White’s 
daughter. Jay passed away July Il, 1967, at 
Rossland, B.C. Jean lives at Christina Lake in 
southern British Columbia. 1 married Harvey 
Holden from Dand, Man. 
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Dad passed away Nov. 17, 1933 and is buried 
in the local cemetery. Mother sold the farm in 
1946. She had rented it after Dad died. She 
moved to Moose Jaw where my sister Vivian 
lived. 

Mother died in 1949 and is laid to rest in 
Moose Jaw Cemetery. 


MR. AND MRS. JOE STEWART 
as told by neighbors 

Joe Stewart lived on a farm a few miles north 
of Tisdale. He had a small house on his land in 
the Armley-Carlea area on the NE I4-48-14 W2. 
He never lived there permanently but would 
come out and stay when doing the farming. The 
Stewarts owned the land from 1919 to 1944. 

Mr. and Mrs. Stewart had no family. After 
Joe’s death Jim White farmed the land for Mrs. 
Stewart. She was later remarried, to Thomas 
Stovin. They retired in Tisdale. Both are now 
dead. 


MAYBETH (STANDEN) STINSON 

One of the longest days of my life was the one 
1 spent travelling from my home in Kindersley to 
take charge of Waterfield Schoo! near the village 
of Armley. [had never travelled such a distance 
alone before and I was worried about changing 
trains enroute. 

In late August, 1925 1 boarded the train in 
Kindersley at 6:00 a.m. After making changes at 
Saskatoon, Prince Albert and Melfort I arrived 
at Ridgedale at about 7:30 p.m. My uncle, 
Walkey Bensen, met me and took me to the home 
of my cousin Emma and her husband, Mac 
Schiltroth, where I was to board. 

The house was old, having been the Schiltroth 
family home since early in the century. On the 
whole it was comfortable, except in the depth of 
winter when water froze in my pitcher — and I 
scurried down to dress by the front-room heater. 
Emma was an excellent cook, so I gained weight 
quickly and didn’t lose it till I returned home. 

School opened on the designated day and I 
faced the 18 pupils with some fear and trepida- 
tion. In my former school I taught grades I to IV, 
and now I would be responsible for grades I to X. 
However, we were soon acquainted and by the 
time my time table was organized, work got 
underway in earnest. 

The high school students, Olive Rumble (X) 
and Delbert Sproxton (XI), were taking corre 
spondence courses so didn’t need much help 














from me. I enjoyed working with the lower 
grades, and I think we had a good time together. I 
was greatly pleased when my grade VIII students, 
Roy Schiltroth and Herbert Bensen, passed the 
Departmental exams with honors. 

‘School wasn’t all work, however. We enjoyed 
singing together any time we needed a break. We 
also had Friday afternoon programs, with recita~ 
tions, songs and games. Of course, at recess in 
the summer it was ball for those who wanted to 
play — and we had some good, well-fought 
‘games. The smaller children had their own games 
of tag, steal the sticks, etc. On cold days they 
played blackboard games or spent the time read~ 
ing books from the school library. As I 
remember, there were many of Dickens’ books, 
and the pupils weren’t the only ones who enjoyed 
The Old Curiosity Shop, Little Dorrit, David 
Copperfield, and many others. 

The school was heated by a long, barrel- 
shaped stove (flattened on top to hold a wash 
boiler for coffee) in which we burned logs, three 
or four feet long. Those who sat near the stove 
sometimes got too hot, so would change places 
with those who sat nearer the front. One day I 
thought some of the children were too hot but as 
their faces looked mottled I investigated and 
found they had German Measles, AAs all the chil- 
dren had been in contact we did not close the 
school. {t must have been Thanksgiving, for we 
had a long weekend. When school opened on 
‘Tuesday the children were all back in their places. 

‘Another time we had some excitement when 
the stove pipe fell down. This pipe ran from the 
stove near the back of the room to the chimney at 
the front. You can imagine the mess we were 
We called for help. The school was cleaned up 
and we were back in a day or s0, 

I-can’t think of any more untoward experi 
ences other than the usual cuts, bruises and falls 
that had to be cared for — all in a day's work! 

‘As Mr. Caskey, the schoolboard treasurer, 
lived not far from my cousin, I sometimes walked 
over to get my cheque. As I had grown up on the 
bald prairie I found the stroll through the bush 
pleasant and relaxing. If I was invited for supper, 
however, it was sometimes quite dark when I 
started for home. Then the bush was a little 
frightening and I could imagine animals such as 
wolves or coyotes following me. You may be sure 
I spent no time meditating on my way home 

The Christmas Concert was the highlight of 
the year. After several weeks of practice the 
Great Night came. The school was packed. 







































































‘Maybeth (Standen) Stinson, 1926. 








Everyone was excited but I think the program of 
choruses, plays, drills and recitations went very 
well. The only item I remember from that pro~ 
‘gram was this 

The little Berry girl sat in a wee rocker with 
her doll, and said: 

“P've rocked and rocked this child of mine 
‘Until my poor arms ache. 

It’s past Belinda’s usual time 

But she will stay awake. 

Her eyes stay open (they're so blue) 

‘And Santa’s coming fast! 

Ireally don’t know what to do — 

Hush! She’s asleep at last."” 

The main entertainments in the area were 
Friday night dances in the various schools. 1 
always enjoyed these as I had, and still have, 
musical feet. I remember also, skating on Ede’s 
pond, maybe more than once, and it was great 
fun. 

One afternoon, which did not turn out as 
planned, a group of us decided to go see the new 
town of Nipawin (the town had been moved to 
the railroad). George McGregor was driving their 
Peerless car — a real limousine which had seen 
better days. Before long we had a flat which the 
boys patched and pumped up, and off we went 
again. After this happened at least six times we 
decided to return home rather than risk more 


trouble. A poor ending to what might have been a 
pleasant outing! 

It did not seem long till the time came for me 
to sever my connections with the Waterfield 
School Board. My temporary certificate had 
expired, so I decided to return home, take Grade 
XII before going to Normal so I could eventually 
have a. First Class Certificate. I expect I was 
somewhat homesick too, as I had only been home 
once during the year — at Christmas. 

Although I was sorry to leave my pupils and 
friends, I was glad to be going home — so I said 
“Good-Bye”” to Waterfield District and took the 
train for Kindersley. 


MAVIS RHODA (AMOS) STOKES. 

Iwas born Dec. 22, 1922 in Silver Stream. My 
parents Edgar and Rhoda Amos came from Eng- 
land and were married Aug. 18, 1920 in Melfort, 
Sask. They moved onto the homestead SW 
22-47-14-W? in 1920. Our close neighbours were 
Frank Pearse, Randalls and Wegmillers. 

Tcan remember in those days when the whole 
family would go to the old time dances. We 
would dance until we got tired and then we would 
lay down on the benches and sleep the rest of the 
dance away. We were put into the cutter with hot 
stones at our feet to keep us warm. We would 
arrive home very early in the morning and Dad 
would unharness the horses and go right to work 
and milk the cows. He would light a fire under 
the snow melter so he could get drinking water 
for the horses and cows, 

Tenjoyed the box socials, waiting for some~ 
one to buy my box and then share the lunch with 
whoever bid the highest. Those boxes were so 
pretty and they did take a long time to decorate, 
but the excitement of the bidding was worth it. I 
remember the Christmas tree in 1929, that had a 
blonde doll high on the tree top. My sister Hazel 
Kept her eyes on the doll all night and it was the 
last doll on the tree, and when Santa called her 
name it did belong to her. Our Christmas trees 
and parties were the happiest time for us when we 
would sing Christmas carols and had Christmas 
plays. Santa was so magical to each of us and we 
did believe in him with all our heart. Those were 
the good old days when children were a part of 
every family outing. 

Friends were always dropping in with their 
musical instruments and Dad would get out his 
violin or banjo and they played for the love of it. 
In good weather they played horseshoes and I still 
enjoy the game and it does take me back to my 
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early days on the farm, We had a big aeroplane 
carved out of wood on the top of a tree in our 
front yard and the plane and propeller turned in 
the wind. One night during a terrible electrical 
storm the lightening hit the top of the tree and 
sent the plane flying through the air. It landed in 
our field half way to Frank Pearse’s place, 
unharmed, but Dad never did put it back up. 

I started my schooling in the little school 
house at Leacross, two and a half miles away. At 
the age of nine with my mother, dad, sister Hazel 
and brothers Ronald and Vernon, we moved to 
Penticton, B.C., in August of 1931. Here [ 
finished my schooling, graduating with a Com- 
mercial Course. 

On Aug. 18, 1943 I married Sgt. Lloyd Stokes 
of Vanderhoof. 

Lloyd spent five years in the Army Corps of 
Signals and the R.C.A.S.C. during World War 
IL. Our daughter, Darlene Mavis was born May 
7, 1944, V.E. Day. She married Alvin Culbert of 
Coquitlam, B.C. They have a daughter, Jennifer 
Nichole born Nov. 12, 1983. Sylvia Marlene was 
born June 27, 1948 in Penticton. She married 
Barrie Carter of Penticton on Aug. 18, 1973. 
Their son Todd was born Jan. 15, 1976 and their 
daughter Sheri was born Oct. 5, 1977. Judith Ann 
was born April 5, 1950 on Daddy's birthday 
Judith married Peter Kime of Sydney Australia 
on Sept. 14, 1974 in Penticton. They have two 
sons, Darren born Feb. 6, 1978 and Lee born 
April 29, 1979. Debbie Lynn was born May 25, 
1959 in Penticton. She married Jack Batstone of 
Penticton on Aug. 3, 1979. 

We took a foster daughter Karen Gilbank, 
age nine years in 1974, she is our ‘Special 
Daughter’”. Our lives have been blessed with 
work to keep us busy and families to keep us 
happy. My mother, Rhoda, lives in Sunnybank 
Retirement Home in Oliver, B.C. She was 90 
years old on Dec. 22, 1985. She is still very active, 
walking daily and even bowling. My dad, Edgar, 
died Dec. 9, 1972. My mother has 13. grand- 
children, 16 great-grandchildren and 3 great 
great-grandchildren. 

The original homestead house was moved toa 
lot in Tisdale and has been added onto by Allan 
Randall. I still keep in touch with some of the 
girls I started school with and have treasured 
their friendships over the years. Lloyd took early 
retirement in 1978 after 3i years with the City of 
Penticton. We have a lot of fun camping and 
fishing with our families, and our community 
work keeps us very busy. 




















HELEN (EADE) STOMP. 

One busy fall day, Sept. 25, 1935, I was born 
at home to Leonard and Clara (Arneson) Eade of 
the Armley District. Aunt Buelah, my dad’s sis 
ter, helped me into this world. Mom and dad 
named me Helen Doreen. I had an older sister, 
‘Thelma Leona. Thelma passed away when I was 
about one year old. 

was blessed with two sisters in a few short 
years. Carol Ann and Loretta Merle. Carol, 
Merle and myself all started school at the Armley 
School. We had about a mile to walk, although 
during winter, Dad would take us with horse and 
toboggan. 

Dad had built a nice little two bedroom house 
and dug a well for our water supply. 

I remember well going to Carlea with Mom, 
Dad and my two sisters, to get groceries, mail and 
to watch the train come in, 

Mom and Dad would sing many times, Dad 
playing the guitar and Mom would sing har 
mony. I’ll never forget the first song they taught 
us girls to sing, it was “The Little Green Valley”. 
We weren’t very old then and Dad taught me how 
to play the guitar. We entertained ourselves for 
hours singing, we also entertained relatives, 
friends and neighbors, 

We had many good times and laughs. One 
incident comes to mind. Dad had built a lean-to 
onto the barn for chickens (chicken house). 
Carol, Merle and I had crawled up the ladder and 
onto the roof of this chicken house to play up 
there. It started to thunder and lightening which 
scared us. Carol and I jumped off the roof and 
started running to the house. We heard Merle 
calling and she was crying, so Carol and I 
stopped and looked around to see if she was 
following us. She hadn’t quite made it to the 
ground. She tried to jump as Carol and I had but 
she hadn’t jumped far enough away from the 
wall of the chicken house. Her pants got caught 
on a spike in the wall and there she hung on the 
wall screaming, crying and kicking, Dad heard all 
the noise and came out to see what was going on. 
He had to rescue Merle. We never played up there 
after that. 

Later on we moved to the Silver Stream Dis- 
trict, We lived with Grandma Eade till Mom and 
Dad built a nice big home. Grandpa Eade had 
passed away a few years earlier. While we were 
living with Grandma Eade, my brother Ron was 
born. Carol, Merle and myself were very happy, 
at last we had a baby brother. 

We started school in the Silver Stream 














School. Carol and myself finished our school 
days there, Merle went on to high school in 
Tisdale. 

One Christmas we had the nicest and most 
precious Christmas gift anyone could wish for, 
two days after Christmas we had a baby sister, 
Yvonne Pearle. 

Thave many fond memories of my Grandma 
Eade (Annie). We would go and visit her in the 
evenings, she always had cookies and cake for us. 
Grandma sat for hours and told us many Bible 
stories, things when she was a girl, and she taught 
us many hymns. I never got to know Grandpa 
Eade (Charlie) very well as he passed away while 
we were living in the Armley District. I enjoyed 
going to visit my Grandma Arneson. Grandpa 
‘Arneson had passed away when my Mother was a 
girl. Grandma lived in a nice big house which 
always fascinated me. 

The fondest memories of my childhood and 
most precious and sentimental are the many, 
many hours spent singing with my sisters. We 
would sit for hours on the sofa singing and 
Mom’s canary would sing with us which wasn’t 
always appreciated by us. 

After Mom had put Ron and Yvonne to bed 
and Mom and Dad had retired after a full days 
work, Carol, Merle and myself would take out 
the guitar and sit in Dad’s old truck and sing for 
two or three hours. There were many evenings 
spent in the out-house with the guitar, and we 
would sing for hours. We loved to sing. This is a 
precious gift from God, We live miles apart now 
but whenever we get together you can bet ona 
sing-song even into the wee small hours of the 
morning. 

Lattended Church and Sunday Schoo! held in 
the Silver Stream School. I'd love to hear every- 
one singing those beautiful hymns. Ted Pearse 
would sing such beautiful harmony to the rest of 
us. I'll always remember those precious times. 

In October, 1955 my two sisters and I went to 
Flin Flon, Man, to work. About a month after 
arriving in Flin Flon I had a blind date whom I 
later married. On June 10, 1957 the day John 
Diefenbaker was elected Prime Minister of Can- 
ada, Dick Stomp and I were married. 

Dick was working as an underground miner 
for H.B.M. & S. We were transferred to Snow 
Lake in 1958. There was no road into or out of 
Snow Lake till 1960. Before the road was built we 
had to fly out or go by train which took approx 
imately 18 hours to go to Flin Flon. During the 














winter we could travel into and out of Snow Lake 
by car over the frozen lakes and bush road. 

In 1966 we left Snow Lake and moved to 
Calgary where we lived for one year. In 1967 we 
moved to Saskatoon, Sask. to work in the Potash 
Mine and in 1968, we moved to Rocanville, Sask. 
and Dick worked for Sylvite of Canada, H.B.M 
& S. Potash Mine, In 1977 the Potash Corpora 
tion of Saskatchewan bought the Sylvite Potash 
Mine at which Dick is still working as a senior 
supervisor in the underground operations. We 
moved to Esterhazy in 1978 and Dick is still 
employed at the P.C.S, Mine, Rocanville. 

‘We have a family of four, they are 

Grant Richard was born in Snow Lake, Man. 
on Oct. 18, 1960. He is married and has two 
children. He is presently employed at P.C.S. as a 
journeyman Miner Operator for the past seven 
years. 

Gregg Douglas was born in Snow Lake on 
Oct. 17, 1961. Single, also employed at P.C.S. asa 
journeyman Industrial Mechanic for the past six 
years. 

Shelley Lynn was born in Calgary on Feb. 21, 
1967. She was married in September of 1985. 

Brent Warren was born in Saskatoon on June 
20, 1968. He is presently taking his Grade XI 

Mom lives on the farm in the Silver Stream 
District, dad passed away in Feb. 1985 


SYLVIA (SMITH) STREET 
submitted by brother David 

Needless to say, after five sons, almost any 
parent would welcome a daughter. Dad and 
Mother were no exceptions and my sister’s arrival 
was a happy event. I believe it was Dad, who was 
always quite a reader, who suggested the name 
Sylvia. He had learned that the word sylvan, 
according to Webster, means, “Of, pertaining 
to, living, located, or carried on in, the woods”, 
and there was certainly no shortage of woods in 
the area north of Tisdale in those days. Mother 
must have agreed so my little sister was named, 
Sylvia. 

I was away a lot during the time Sylvia was 
growing up but we did attend school together. I 
recall that Sylvia and Olive Rumble, who were 
roughly the same age, were good friends; they 
still are. Sylvia was eight in 1919, when T left 
school temporarily. I was away working part of 
the time but returned in 1921. We both attended 
school and were under the guidance of Mr. 
Harvey and Mr. Clark. Although I immigrated to 
Alberta in 1924, T have kept in touch with my 
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sister over the years, both by visits and by corre 
spondence; she is a good letter writer. 

Sylvia stayed home with Dad and Mother 
until her marriage, which took place in 1928. The 
lucky man was Stanley J. Street, a young farmer 
from Carrot River, I believe. Stan and Sylvia 
moved to Tisdale soon after they were married. 
In Tisdale he worked in Lamb’s Hardware store. 

Either just before World War II or in its very 
early stages, Stan and Sylvia moved to Saska- 
toon, where Stan worked for T. Eaton Co. 
Before the war ended they moved again, their last, 
move, to Victoria, B.C. There Stan, who was a 
carpenter, worked in the shipyards. After the 
war, during holidays in my years at the Univer: 
of Alberta and Strathcona High School, I often 
Visited with Stan, Sylvia and family. I have 
always enjoyed my visits with them. 

They have three children; David, Mavis and 
Muriel, David married Carol Ann and lives in 
Victoria. Mavis and her husband, Ernest Conar- 
roe, live at Nanoose Bay, north east of Nanaimo. 
Muriel and her husband, Jack Smith, live in 
Victoria. 

Stan died on Feb. 21, 1982. After his death, 
Sylvia sold their home on Happy Valley Road 
and moved to an apartment in Victoria. 





JOHN F. SUDDEN 
as told by 2 neighbor 

He was born in Gault, Ont. in 1872. Before 
coming to the area he had farmed at Gladstone, 
Man. He farmed the NW 25~48-15-W2 from 1919 
to 1921. He was a brother-in-law to John Cairns. 
He was married and had no children, From here 
he moved to the Naicam, Sask. area. 





MICHAEL SULLIVAN 
as told by a neighbor 

He was born at Allmont, Ont. and came to 
the area from Big River, Sask. with his pal, Paul 
Morant. He homesteaded the SW 21-48-14-W2 
in 1911, He died of tuberculosis on Nov. 7, 1914 at 
the settlement of Riverstone and left his land to 
Paul Morant. 





JAMES INCH SWANSON 
submitted by son Jim 
My father was born in Leith Walk, Edin- 
burgh, Scotland on March 22, 1873, the fifth son 
of Alexander (a stone mason) and Elizabeth 
‘Swanson, and a member of a family of 13. 
‘Much of his early life was spent in seeing the 











world and many a story he had to tell of Africa, 
Borneo, Australia, New Zealand, the pre-war 
life in Canada and the time spent in the trenches 
of France. Eighteen months in the Black Cap 
Regiment of Edinburgh took him to Africa and 
the Matabele uprising. 1904 found him in the 
Taupo area of New Zealand doing missionary 
work in conjunction with a Dr. Nichols of 
Christchurch, N.Z. In 1907 he was back in Eng- 
land taking a medical course at the Livingston 
College located northeast of London. The course 
was designed to provide missionaries, or would 
be missionaries with enough medical knowledge 
to pull teeth and provide help and medication for 
the more common afflictions. The course also 
included tropical diseases and their treatment. 
Although he was seriously considering returning 
to Borneo, he changed his mind and came to 
Canada instead. 

‘A lot of advertising extolling the wonders of 
Canada was found in the British press at that 
time, The possibility of having 160 acres of your 
‘own land for S10 and being your own boss in the 
Canadian west was one of the greatest attractions 
to people in the old country and no doubt this 
was a big factor in his decision. He sailed from 
Belfast on July 17, 1910 and arrived in Regina, 
Sask. on Aug. 15, then out to the harvest fields in 
the Laird, Sask. area. By Oct. 28 threshing was 
done and then north to Prince Albert to spend the 
winter, working for the Big River Lumber Com- 
pany. The steam powered log haulers sometimes 
referred to as centipedes, hauled as many as 17 of 
the loaded sleighs over the iced roads, some loads 
marked at 259,000 to 434,260 board feet. In May, 
1911 a fire destroyed the old mill and resulted in 
much property damage. No lives were lost but 
many mill workers lost clothing and personal 
items, My dad lost his concertina and some photo 
developing equipment. Later a new and larger 
mill was constructed, powered by six steam 
engines. 

In the summer of 1911 some time was spent 
looking for land, a short time working on the 
university building in Saskatoon and in Sep- 
tember, 1911 he went back to the British Isles, 
wound up his affairs and returned to Canada in 
October. He looked for land, worked at the 
university, then went back to the Big River 
Lumber Co. for another winter. 

In May of 1912 he and Jim Cottrell came from 
Tisdale, by way of Silverstream, and arrived at 
the home of George and Magdelene Schiltroth 
where they spent the night. Jim continued further 



































sim Swanson Sr. frst home. 


north and located in the Pontrilas area. Dad 
spent the next several days looking over land and 
consulting with settlers already there as to the 
merits of the quarters still open. Walter Day 
seems to have been a big help in that respect. 
Charlie Harvey and Bob Caskey were also men- 
tioned. The need for a water supply was a deter 
mining factor causing land adjoining the creeks 
and rivers to be in greater demand. He finally 
decided on a quarter with a creek dividing it 
almost in half and on May 30, 1912 he filed on SW 
15-48-14 W2, in the district later known as 
Waterfield and named after an early settler, 
Harry Waterfield. The district is located just east 
of Armley. 

Building a shack, clearing land, obtaining 
horses and farm equipment took care of the 
summer months, six of which were supposed to 
be spent on the homestead. The winter months 
were spent hauling hay for the mills east of 
Tisdale and many a cold trip was made without 
the heated vans or even the parkas that were to 
come in later years. The diary on which most of 
this is based received no entries after 1913 so until 
the call to arms came on April 14, 1915 we must 
assume that no noteworthy events took place. 

Life in the trenches, the gas, and a shrapnel 
burst in which he lost an eye were in later years to 
prove very detrimental to his health. He met my 
mother, Minnie Elizabeth Power, in a London 
hospital where she worked part time as a nurse 
and he was convalescing after being wounded in 
France. 

On Nov. 29, 1918 they were married at Fair- 
field, Buxton, England while he was still in the 
army. They later came to Canada where he was 
officially discharged at Regina on April 5, 1919. 
‘On they went to Tisdale and out to the old shack 
on the homestead which had miraculously sur- 
vived the war years. Mother, who was raised in 








‘James and Minnie Swanson on theit wedding day, 


the heart of London, found things different in 
‘Canada where there was little convenience of any 
kind, There was the deep snow and the cold of 
winter spent in a shack at a time when there was 
little known of insulation, the heat and flies of 
summer, clearing land and picking roots. Even 
the fine clothes she brought were not suited to the 
rough life in the early farming community. The 
absence of any fine furniture in the homes made 
her wonder if it had been taken for the rent as 
often happened in the old country. The nearest 
town was Tisdale and all the groceries and sup- 
plies had to be hauled over trails that crossed 
rivers and skirted sloughs and marshes, adding 
‘many miles to the distance to be covered. 

‘On one trip that Mother recalled, the horses 
came home, the sleigh box came off as they made 
a sharp turn towards the barn and no sign of 
Dad. Looking fearfully under the sleigh box and 
wondering if she might find her husband there, 
she was soon to learn that the horses had bolted 
when he left them to close the gate at the end of 
the laneway. 

In the first year when flu ravaged the country 
they were able to do a little to help neighbors who 
were stricken. Strangely enough they never 
caught the flu themselves. 

The old trail to Tisdale crossed the Carrot 
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River almost in the middle of NE 10-48-14 W2, 
‘went to Silverstream, on to Forester and even 
tually found its way to Tisdale. 

In 1910 Hiram Barber opened a store at For- 
ester on SE 28-46-14 W2. This was the first store 
north of Doghide (later named Tisdale). In the 
early 1920's Bill Perkin operated a store on SW 
2-48-14 W2, across from Waterfield School, on 
the south side of the Carrot River. Gattle Turner 
started a store north of the river on SE 15-48-14 
W2. This burned down in 1925 when Mrs. Turner 
dropped a lighted coal oil lamp which broke and 
started the blaze. The Turners left shortly after 
this and the farm was purchased by the Walter 
Bensen family who were to be our neighbors and 
friends for years. In 1921 Marie Saunders took 
over the store at Riverstone, operated by a Mr. 
Pearson, Saunders, who also built a store at the 
present site of Ridgedale that same year. A 
number of other buildings were under construc~ 
tion there that year and the rail line reached 
Ridgedale, In 1924 Saunders built the first store at 
the present site of Armley and the CPR line 
moved north toward Nipawin. In the early days 
of construction at Armley, F. S. Morris built a 
store and a hotel was constructed. Morris’ Store 
burned the night of the Manlius concert in 1926. 
Saunders’ store, beside it, survived but both 
burned in 1929 and only Saunders rebuilt. This 
store later became the property of V. F. Zoboski 

In 1921 the Carrot River flooded the land and 
it was 1974 before a higher water level was 
reached. Our livestock were on one side of the 
creek and we were on the other. The only way to 
ket across to the other side to feed the livestock 
was to swim and Dad, who was a very good 
swimmer, did just that until he was able to fash~ 
ion ahome-made boat. How he was able to swim 
in water of that temperature I will never know. 

I was born Nov. 16, 1920 and was named 
James after my father and Power for my mater- 
nal grandfather who was a fun loving Irishman. 

The farm work kept Mother and Dad busy 
and the clearing of the land gave us a few more 
acres as time went by. I remember the Star- 
anchuck family picking roots on one parcel of 
our land, Although the homestead was filed on in 
1912 it was not until 1922 that we received the 
patent. 

On Jan. 5, 1925 my sister Tibbie was born on 
the farm, without benefit of doctors or a hospi- 
tal. We had moved to a new house that fall but 
the old shack was still in use as a bunkhouse for 
the hired man. We had several hired men who 














came to us through the Church Army Plan, (See 
Church Army Plan write up). The young men 
were Doug Bird, Billy Brace, George Shiels and 
Don Panter, 

For the next several years Dad was able to 
carry on the farm work with hired help. Jim Dean 
was with us for a short time. Jay Stearns, who 
was married and had a little girl, also worked for 
us one summer. We fixed up a granary, made a 
hole for the stove pipe, and the family spent the 
summer there, The wages were $25 a month. 
Wilson McLean was the last hired man to work 
on a yearly basis. He was a good worker and had 
a magnetic personality. We were very sorry to see 
him leave the district, 

Dad received an army pension in the late 20"s 
and early 30’s when farm prices were so low and 
money so scarce. We were always able to get all 
the groceries we needed. These times were 
especially hard for young married couples who 
didn’t have the resources to start farming, lacked 
proper housing; with the scarcity of jobs adding 
to their problems. 

Dad’s health continued to fail and in 1935 he 
went to the sanitorium in Prince Albert. He con~ 
tinued to go downhill and passed away in 
October, 1936. He was buried in the Silverstream 
Cemetery and the army had a tombstone erected 
over his grave. A court of inquiry established the 
fact that Dad’s illness and death was due to 
wartime service, the gas and hazards of the times 
spent in the trenches. This required some time 
and witnesses were called to determine his condi~ 
tion at the time when he first returned from active 
service. When it was over Mother received a small 
pension which was of considerable help when she 
and I took over the farm operation in 1937. 

In July of 1940 Mother suffered a stroke at 
Watson, on the way home from Manitou Beach. 
She spent a short time at a small hospital oper 
ated by the Hamer sisters, a very efficient pair of 
nurses. The stroke left her partially paralyzed 
and Tibbie, who was IS at the time, had not only 
the housework but Mother to care for as well. 
When Tibbie married Frank Frazer in 1943 we 
were able to get Janet Lawson, an older spinster 
lady, to work for us. Mother passed away on July 
29, 1944, with a second stroke, and was laid to 
rest in the Silverstream Cemetery, beside her 
husband in the Swanson plot. 


JAMES POWER SWANSON 
Twas born Nov. 16, 1920 on the SW 15~48-14~ 
W2, in the shack that my father built in 1912. T 












































sim Swanson with his 1956-57 winter's catch of pelts 


arrived in time for the big flood in the spring of 
1921 but was much too young to remember it. }do 
remember being stung on the forehead by a 
hornet when I was two and one half. I was blind 
for a short time and the poison lodged in the 
Iymph glands in my arm, Dr. Kitely came out and 
operated on my arm while Mother held me. This 
is pretty hazy but I do remember the many times 1 
had to bathe my arm till it healed and the two pill 
bottles the doctor gave me at a later visit. The 
next bee sting gave me a badly swelled foot but 
nothing to compare with the previous encounter. 

T can recall — The many visits by the John 
Schiltroth girls; the wild strawberries we hired 
them to pick for us; the Indian baby’s grave on 
the north side of our place where they placed a 
small cross and planted flowers; the time spent at 
their place down along the creek making dishes 
out of mud which dried in the sun and uswally fell 
apart, Mamie was quite good at this and her 
dishes always looked better than mine or Nor- 
man’s; the time Norman had some of his dad’s 
tobacco and we had our first cigarette. We didn't 
get sick but I recall the funny feeling in my 
stomach. 

— A meal at Turner’s, our Jewish neighbors 
to the east and the men wearing headgear at the 
table. 

— A moonlight walk with my parents to 
Frank White's place to listen to the first radio in 
the area, a radio that required earphones. 

— Linoleum on the floor was another first for 
me 

— My first movie, a silent one in Saskatoon 
when I was seven, cowboys and rustlers riding at 
breakneck speed’ across the prairie. 1 couldn't 
read the captions under the pictures but the 
shooting looked very real and it was hard to 
decide if it was really happening the way it was 
portrayed on the screen. 








— The tricycle Dad bought at a sale and how 
disappointed I was when my first attempt to ride 
it ended in failure. 

On Jan. 5, 1925 my sister Tibbie was born and 
although this was something of a mystery, I 
discovered that now the chore of dressing and 
tying my shoes depended entirely on me. Mrs. 
Walter Bensen came over to do some of the 
housework while mother was in bed and I was 
told the baby sister I had been promised had 
arrived. 

‘As the years went by we both attended North 
Armley School. The road to school was always 
blocked in winter and on the report card when I 
passed into grade VIII, I had missed 60 of the 200 
school days. Although I approached exams with 
the feeling I would probably fail each and every- 
one, I never did. In fact from grade V on I came 
away with the top marks in my class. I must have 
had a good memory. 

‘One of my first teachers was Charlie Bell and 
I'm sure most of us new students felt it would bea 
poor idea to step out of line. There must have 
been some that resented the discipline, because on 
several mornings we would find desks and chairs 
piled up when we arrived. In later years I met 
Charlie Bell and found him to be a very amiable 
person. Strangely, he seemed younger than I 
remembered him, I guess when you are seven or 
eight, anyone over 20 looks old. I remember 
when I was in the lower grades how I enjoyed 
listening to the stories being read aloud by older 
pupils. My teachers were Charlie Bell, Charles 
McFarlane, Ruth Goodwin, Albin Norum and 
Ben Zado. I think Ruth Goodwin impressed me 
most. She was a nice looking girl and always well 
groomed, with what appeared to me to be an 
unending supply of different dresses. 

Lawrence Teale, who now lives in Tisdale, 
spent part of one winter at our place. We would 
get up at 5 a.m., do the chores, milking and 
bringing in feed for the evening and then go to 
school with the horse and home-made toboggan. 
We were very often the first to arrive. After 
passing into grade IX I attempted to take that 
grade by correspondence. As Dad’s health was 
not very good the chores took up most of my time 
and I was unable to finish my courses. 

‘After Dad passed away in October of 1936, at 
the age of 63, Mother and I took over the farming 
operation and like most of the neighbors we used 
horsepower. We kept pigs, cows and chickens. 
‘The ice house provided refrigeration and the beef 
ring a weekly allotment of meat. 
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In 1943 Tibbie married Frank Frazer. 

In 1944 Mother passed away. Janet Lawson, 
an elderly lady who helped look after Mother, 
was able to stay on and do the housekeeping and 
cooking. 

In the fall of 1945 I went to Winnipeg, then on 
to Eriksdale and spent part of the winter fishing 
with Fred Kartennen on Lake Manitoba. I also 
spent a short time on Birch Island looking after 
150 head of cattle and 400 sheep. The island was 
six miles out in the lake and I remember walking 
back to the mainland in a snowstorm at night 
using the wind to keep my bearings and I wonder 
what would have happened had the wind 
changed; getting over the ice crack in the dark 
without stepping into open water under the 
drifted snow and the relief when the maple trees 
on the shore at Dogtown came into view 

When the loggers strike ended in British 
Columbia. I hitch-hiked from Winnipeg to 
Youbow on Vancouver Island and worked in the 
lumber mill until spring called me back to the 
farm. I rode a bike the length of the Frazer 
Canyon to get pictures and at Spence’s Bridge, 
shipped the bike home and hitch-hiked the rest of 
the way. 

In the fall of 1946 Harold Marsonette and I 
‘went to Manitoba intending to set up a camp and 
spend the winter commercial fishing. Walleyes or 
yellows as the fishermen called them were taken 
from the lake, packed in ice, transported by truck 
to Winnipeg and taken by plane to the States. 
The price at the lake was 32¢ a pound, very good 
money in those days, if the fish co-operated. 
However, over the summer, regulations had 
changed and we found we had to be lake area 
residents to get a license. We returned our nets 
and equipment and went back to Saskatchewan. 
We stopped at lumber camps north of Love, 
Sask. looking for winter work when we met G. P. 
Reed, ranger in that area. He offered us a job 
cruising timber. The wages were only $3.50 a day 
and you had to board yourself. We gave it at 
‘Oak Nowlan was in charge of the four man cruise 
gang. We marked trees over I4 inches. Each tree 
would contain so many board feet and after one 
mill had its allotment recorded and stamped we 
moved on to the next one. I took pictures of the 
mills and lumberjacks and after getting them 
developed would pick out eight or 10 of the best 
ones and sell lots of that size to whoever wanted 
them. I got 5¢ apiece and they cost me 3¢. We cut 
pulpwood till the snow got too deep, then bucked 
logs at Jack King’s mill. We took out farm per- 




















mits at Neiberg’s and I spent a few days swamp- 
ing for W. I. Johnson, behind Ben Hoeppner and 
Walter Kraatz, considered two best sawyers in 
the area. I thought I could keep up to them and 
lost a lot of sweat trying. 

In 1947 I again left the farm for the winter. 
‘This time I went to sell Fuller Brushes in the 
Sturgis, Preeceville, Invermany, Sheho areas of 
Saskatchewan. I was with the company for five 
years and was fifth high for Canada in sales at 
one period. Doing part of the farming meant 1 
fell behind in spring and fall. During the time I 
sold brushes I used to take a few days every fall to 
0 deer hunting with John Hemrick of Pre- 
eceville. We hunted in the Stove Creek-Rockford 
area where he used to farm, We would go out and 
stay at Nick Terleski’s place, one of John’s farm 
neighbors. 





slim and Vicki Swanson, Sept. 10, 1952. 


Vicki Terleski was out working and I never 
met her until I stopped at her place on one of my 
regular Fuller calls. She was milking a cow across 
the road from the house when I arrived and she 
wondered who the stranger was who seemed to 
know the family so well. I later met her at her 
brother-in-law’s place and she agreed to go to a 
show in Kelvington with me. I soon found myself 
‘making regular calls to the Rockford District. We 
became engaged and were married in the United 
Church at Preeceville on Sept. 10, 1952. We lived 
in Preeceville that first winter. In the spring of 
1953 I gave up the Fuller dealership and returned 
to the farm. I did get involved with Household 
Guild of Canada who were introducing melmac 
dishes. They also had cookware that was quite 
reasonably priced. I made some sales in the dis- 
trict and spent the winter of 1953-54 in Wadena 





selling full time, Vicki cooked at the hospital. We 
planned to start a mixed farming operation. 
Money was pretty scarce in those early days and 
with only one quarter of land there was little 
room for expansion. Our total income for 1954 
‘was $1368.80, an amount that would not pay 
expenses for one month at present farming costs. 
We spent the winter of 1955-56 in Saskatoon 
where I worked for Sikorski Movers and on The 
Queen Elizabeth Dam construction. The years 
following were all spent on the farm and after 
acquiring more land times improved. 

‘Our daughter, Jo-Ann was born April 7, 1955, 
in Nipawin Hospital. She is married but has 
retained her maiden name. 

During this period we bought the Ken White 
farm and moved from the old place. Our house 
caught fire on Nov. 29, 1965 and we bought a 
Beaver house, set it up on timbers for the winter 
and after a couple of years were able to put in a 
concrete basement. 

In 1961 I became a trustee for the Waterfield 
School. Enrollment was down and there was 
pressure to go with the larger school unit, In 1962 
wwe asked the unit board to close the school and 
we would send our grade school children to 
Ridgedale with high school students having the 
option to go to Tisdale. I spent 15 years on the 
Ridgedale board as trustee representing Water~ 
field, part of that time as chairman 

Glenn was born May 20, 1961. He proved to be 
a great help around the farm and was able to 
handle the baler and other machinery at an early 
age. 

During Glenn’s school days he became 
involved in hockey at Ridgedale and Tisdale. 
Besides driving to many hockey games I also 
acted as assistant coach, coach and manager for 
some of the teams he played with. With the help 
of Cecil Dorward and his camera, I started a 
program in Tisdale to photograph all their minor 
hockey teams and make the photos available to 
the parents. I also sold and traded good used 
skates to many of the young players. In 1973, at 
the Kinsman Celebrity Dinner in Tisdale, 1 
received the George Butt Memorial Award which 
goes annually to an area resident for dis- 
tinguished service to minor hockey. 





We still live on the farm though we have 
reduced the livestock operation, having only a 
few cows and calves. Vicki grows flowers for a 
hobby and I take a few pictures in my spare time. 


JO-ANN SWANSON 

Iwas born April 7, 1955 in Nipawin Hospital, 
the eldest child of Jim and Vicki Swanson. With 
the exception of a year spent in Saskatoon while 
my father worked on the Queen Elizabeth 2 
Power Plant, we lived on the quarter section my 
grandfather had homesteaded after emigrating 
from Scotland. Our nearest neighbours were Jim 
and Ethel Caskey and Frank and Marjorie White 
to the southwest and Jim and Elaine White to the 
east. Before I started school my playmates were 
Lorna and Wendy Staples. Barbara White and 
two older girls, Lorna Moffat and Sharon White. 

In May, 1961 my brother Glenn was born. This 
new turn of events was, needless to say, surpris- 
ing to me. That September I started school at 
Waterfield, two and one half miles south. That 
was to be the last year for Waterfield although we 
didn’t realize it at the time. Thanks to my father’s 
persuasive powers, and anyone who knows him 
might call this an understatement, I started my 
education in grade two, along with Barbara 
White, Wendy Staples and Beverly Lee. That 
first year I remember being able to read sixth and 
seventh grade readers but still Mrs. Hazel 
Wrigley had to help me with my number stories in 
arithmetic. Other students in the final ‘“Wat- 
erfield 13” included Henry and Neil Righi, Dale 
McCullough, Grant Staples, Janice McCullough, 
‘Connie Hayward, Wesley Roney, Dale Manton 
and Ralph Lee. 

Perhaps the biggest highlight of my 
impressive first year at school, (aside from the 
Christmas concert, at least for me, since I had to 
recite four lines by myself and play the little pig 
who lived in the straw house in our play, “The 
‘Three Little Pigs”) was watching my first televi— 
mn. One Tuesday morning we all went a half 
mile down the road to Tommy and Sheila Righi’s 
house to watch John Glenn orbit into space. I 
think the television was as memorable to me as 
John Glenn, 

Later that year Coral White died leaving Ken 
a widower with five children to raise. He sold his 
farm to us and we moved to their house on the 
hill. This half section was located, like our place, 
close to the Carrot River but this time a quartet 
of a mille down the road from Frank White and 
Jim Caskey. 

That spring, at the final picnic, Waterfield 
books were given away and the building was sold 
to Mark Schiltroth. Except for Ralph Lee who 
started grade IX in Tisdale, Waterfield students 
began attending Ridgedale School. 
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On Nov. 30, 1965 our house, originally built 
by Ken White, caught fire. The basement was 
flooded, the downstairs water damaged and the 
upstairs badly fire damaged. Neighbors came 
from miles around and the Tisdale Fire Depart- 
ment responded, but not soon enough. Years 
later someone told my mother they still remem- 
bered her talking on the phone in the burning 
house with sparks flying and water roaring 
around her. The night of the fire T spent with 
Betty Rospad. We then stayed with Frank and 
Marjorie White until we fixed up a bunk house at 
the home place. Our new, modern, single storey, 
ready to move house was delivered and we moved 
in on Jan. 2, 1966. For the first year or so, I went 
to sleep planning escape routes out of the house, 
with one suspicious eye on the smoke alarm. 

In 1967 Glenn started school at Ridgedale and 
I completed my last year there. Bev Lee, Wendy 
Staples and I started grade IX at a new school in 
Tisdale, the Centennial Junior High, on the 
northwest side of town. This new, anonymous 
approach to education was overwhelming and 
took a great deal of adjustment. That year I 
became the girls’ table tennis champion. The next 
year the three of us attended Tisdale Unit Com- 
posite High School. Thanks to the enthusiasm of 
Gareth Hendron, a Nipawin native, our English 
teacher in 1969-70, I won the school’s grade X 
English award. In 1970-71, Larry Yakimoski, one 
of the most enthusiastic teachers I encountered, 
began an English Creative writing program and I 
again won the English award, Another Armley 
student, Gordon McCullough, won the grade XII 
English award so the Armley District was well 
represented, at least in English, 

The following year I won the local 
Remembrance Day Contest, the Provincial s 
katchewan English Teachers Association award 
for poetry. I attended their annual conference to 
read my winning poem and talk to teachers about 
our writing program. They named their annual 
publication “Golden Taffy” after a phrase in my 
winning poem and I also won the provincial 
division of the Canada Permanent Trust short 
story contest for high school students. I think the 
$300 prize pleased me most. 

In1972 I attended Fort San Summer School of 
the Arts program near Regina, in my first car, a 
1959 Volkswagon. There I was taught by Saska~ 
toon poet Ann Szumigalski, a warm and gifted 
teacher. That fall, having won a $200 provincial 
scholarship as one of the top 10 graduating stu~ 
dents in my class, I entered the University of 




















Saskatchewan and joined the Saskatoon Poetry 
Group. At 17, Mark Abley, now contributing 
editor for McLean’s Magazine, and I were the 
youngest members of the group that year. In 1973 
our work was part of an anthology published by 
the group, called ‘prairieprairieprairie”. 

During my university years I worked summers 
and part time at the A-Four Supper Club, the 
Top of the Inn and the Tent and Tavern in 
Saskatoon and at Calgary Tower in Calgary. In 
1975 I received my B.A. in English literature. 
That fall I worked as assistant manager at Tie 
City, a small fish bowl of a store in Midtown 
Plaza, Saskatoon. The following year I was made 
manager and Bev Lee was assistant manager. 
After I quit Tie City I travelled to British Colum- 
bia for the first time. In Victoria I worked at a 
tourist attraction, the Princess Mary, a ship res~ 
taurant. Later I moved to Lethbridge to work at 
the Holiday Inn and El Rancho Hotel, as bar 
tender and day manager of the lounge. 

In 1976 ‘Miss Chatelaine’? magazine 
requested permission to feature my poem from 
the Saskatoon anthology in their “poet of the 
month” section. The piece appeared in October, 
long after I had given up hope of ever seeing the 
poem again. 

In1977 I moved to Sacramento, Calif. where I 
married David Ackman on Sept. 21. We lived in 
northern California for a year. I worked at alittle 
Italian restaurant called Mario’s, run by a former 
San Francisco detective. My biggest heartbreak 
was the night that then governor Jerry Brown 
came in to eat — on my night off, Our restaurant 
was a few blocks down from the state capitol. 

In 1978 we moved to Billings, Montana’s 
largest city. I worked in the advertising depart 
ment of the Billings Gazette. David was offered 
work in Great Falls as a FM radio announcer, so 
we moved to Montana’s second largest city, 
known as the home of the western artist Charlie 
Russell 

In October, 1979 I joined the Great Falls 
Tribune. During my four years there I worked as 
interim editorial page editor, feature writer, 
police reporter and arts and entertainment 
writer. For three years I wrote a weekly “Oh 
Canada” column about being a Canadian in the 
USA, translating Canada to Americans. This led 
to interesting exchanges; at one point a producer 
from the Canadian TV show, “The Journal”, 
called me for information about cable piracy on 
the border. Alas I didn’t have any information. 
While I worked as entertainment writer I often 








































































































Jo-Ann Swanson and Don Mogensen, 


got to interview interesting people — Johnny 
Cash, his daughter Roseann, Merle Haggard, 
Barbara Mandrell, Wolfman Jack, Ernest Tubb 
(Shortly before he died), the Gatlin Bothers, the 
Oak Ridge Boys and even Morman Activist 
Sonja Johnson. A highlight of those years was 
‘our coverage of President Reagan’s visit to Great 
Falls in 1983 

In 1981 David moved to the southwest and we 
divorced. He lives in Las Vegas, Nevada. 

While I worked at the Tribune I also worked 
with developmentally disabled adults. I served on 
the local board of directors for an advocacy 
program and became an advocate for one young 
man, Jeff Kennedy of Conrad, Montana. 

In 1983 I married Don Mogensen. Our first 
year of married life he ran a second hand store 
and I left the Tribune to work as a free lance 
writer. [wrote entertainment stories for the Trib- 
une on my own time and wrote for Montana 
Magazine as well as doing research for the 
National Enquirer about A~Team television star 
Dirk Benedict. 





In September, 1985 we moved to Missoula, 
Montana, set in the heart of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. Having grown up in the parkland of north 
em Saskatchewan, I find myself slowly adjusting 
to mountain life. Some mornings, however, I still 
wonder why the horizon is so’ cloudy until I 
remember the mountains. At present Don is self 
employed and I am enrolled at the University of 
Montana in both a Master of Fine Arts program 
in creative writing and a Master of Journalism 
program. When I can catch my breath I write 
entertainment stories, mostly about writers, for 
the Tribune, and I was named as a Montana 
Artist in the Schools this year. After my studies 
are completed in 1987 we hope eventually to 
locate in Saskatchewan, 


GLENN DEXTER SWANSON 

Growing up in the Armley District provides a 
solid sense of “home” that many people lack in 
‘our mobile society. [ am fortunate to have grown 
up in the district and am still strongly attached to 
the district and its people 

My personal viewpoint of life in the district, 
begins in May, 1961. My first home was at the 
original Swanson homestead although I have no 
recollection of it from that time. Our family 
moved onto the Ken White place, on the bank of 
the Carrot River, when I was very young. This is 
the first place of which I have memories. 

When I was quite young, I recall my first 
exposure to television. I used to go to Bert 
White’s house and watch whenever my dad went 
to see either Frank or Bert White. The device 
fascinated me and I also enjoyed the Jersey Milk 
chocolate bars that Bert often gave me. 

Our house burnt down when I was four and 
one half years old. I was too young to appreciate 
the signifigance of the event though I remember 
the wild commotion of trying to get the family 
belongings out of the house and people using 
buckets of water until the fire department 
arrived. 

Lremember skating, at a young age, both on 
the Carrot River and between periods at hockey 
games in Ridgedale. I could skate fast but could 
only stop by running straight into the boards. 
From the time I was nine or 10 I played hockey at 
Tisdale, and later, on Ridgedale’s team as they 
got a hockey program organized. I played on 
teams in Ridgedale coached by Brian Paine and 
Allan Brown. I reached the pinnacle of my 
hockey playing career when I was 12. That was 
the year our Pee Wee team won the Highway 55 
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league championship. In this game we defeated 
the Choiceland team 5-3 and I scored three 
Ridgedale goals. 

From the time I was six I helped increasingly 
with the farm work. I recall driving a truck and 
being so small I could only see through the wind 
shield by sitting on a pillow and peering over the 
dash through the steering wheel. 

Throughout my high school years a popular 
winter activity was snowmobiling. We would 
spend entire days exploring the twists and turns 
of the land near the river. We also had snow- 
mobile parties in sheltered locations. We would 
light a fire and roast hot dogs as people chatted. 
We also cleared off ice on the horseshoe slough 
below Frank White’s former yard. We set up 
boards and nets and had some excellent Sunday 
afternoon hockey matches. 

House parties were popular ways of celebrat- 
ing birthdays and anniversaries, especially during 
winter. The biggest of these parties was always at 
Norman and Ruby White’s for New Year’s Eve. 

recall the fall in which several thousand of 
our bales burnt in a bonfire that could be seen 
from Nipawin. It was a horrible sight to see a 
summer’s work go up in flames. To help out, 
neighbors came from miles around to bale straw 
and give us spare cattle feed. It was a wonderful 
display of community spirit. 

Lattended school at Ridgedale from grades I 
to IX, after which T attended high school at 




















Tisdale. My best subjects tended to be math and 
in 1979 I tied for first place in the provincial 
mathematics contest. Upon graduating from 
high school, I accepted a scholarship from 
Queen’s University at Kingston, Ont. There I 
studied engineering and graduated in 1983 with a 
Bachelor of Science (Honors) in mathematics 
and engineering. I continued my studies, aided by 
a Natural Sciences and Engineering Research 
Council Scholarship, and obtained my Master of 
Science in Electrical Engineering in 1985. 

Following university I accepted employment 
with Bell-Northern Research in Ottawa. I am 
currently living in Nepean, near Ottawa, and 
working for BNR as an electronics design 
engineer. 


M. SWEDBURG 
as told by a neighbor 

He owned the NE 30-48-14-W2 from 1931 to 
1981, He had the store in Pontrilas and neverJived 
on the farm. He moved to the USA and is now 
deceased. 


WILLIAM SWITZ 
submitted by Grace Switzer 

William Switzer was born at Gladstone, Man. 
on Aug. 7, 1879, of Irish descent. Annie Costello, 
was born at Pembroke, Ont. on May 3, 1886 of 
Irish descent, They were married April 7, 1907 at 
Gladstone. To this union were born Grace, on 
July 4, 1910 at Gladstone and Lloyd, at Guernsey, 
Sask. on Dec. I, 1920. 

Our parents moved from Gladstone to Sas~ 
katchewan, first to Wapella in 1912 and to 
Guernsey in the spring of 1919. We found this 
district and town to be a very caring and friendly 
place to live. I had been unable to attend schoo! 
regularly until then. We lived one and a quarter 
miles from town and school. The following year 
Lloyd was born. We spent nine years there. We 
had our share of illness. Dad had an accident and 
was in Saskatoon hospital for six weeks while 1 
had scarlet fever and we could not leave home. I 
will never forget the great kindness shown us; 
neighbors bringing our groceries, helping with 
chores and collectinig a purse to pay hospital and 
doctors, and a ticket, etc. for Mother to go and 
see Dad. 

Time went on but we never had a good crop 
‘and we just could not finish paying for the land. 
So many were moving. We went to a farewell for 
friends who were leaving. One of our neighbors 











was there all swollen with mumps. In two weeks 
everyone there who had not had the mumps 
before, had them. Dad had gone north to look 
for land and Mother was very ill with mumps 
after he left. Dad found land at Star City, Sask. 
that he could rent for a year. When he returned 
and mother was well enough they made ready for 
the move. 

Thad written my grade VIII, a Departmental 
exam in those days. To take high school we had 
to pay a tuition fee and buy our books. My 
parents could not afford to do this and I was not 
very strong. However, the very day I was notified 
Thad passed, our postmistress asked me to learn 
post office work and to start Monday. The 
Spences were so very kind, This was just what 1 
and my parents needed. I was able to pay for my 
clothes and put by enough to take my grade IX. 1 
could not go to school steady but I passed into 
grade X the following year. Then my parents and 
Lloyd were moving. My boss said if I'd stay 
behind she’d give me the same wages and my 
room and board. Mr. Henry, our teacher, said he 
and his wife would tutor me to see I got my grade 
x. 

My wages were very good, $1.50 a day. When 
1 think of all the people who have work now and 
are crying for job security. In those days it was up 
to the employed, entirely up to me. I loved my 
job and tried to please. What great service we had 
then, two mails a day, one from the east and one 
from the west. Those good old trains. 

It was decided I'd stay at Guernsey. Dad had 
gone with a box car of effects and Mother and 
Lloyd were leaving on Monday by train. On 
‘Sunday a health officer came to the neighbors 
where Mother and Lloyd were staying and 
quarantined them, saying Mother would have to 
stay for another week. Lloyd had not had the 
mumps and Mother thought I should go ahead 
and take Lloyd so she could go sooner. I had 
‘managed to put $10 in the bank so took it out to 
pay my fare to Melfort and Spences gave me two 
weeks leave. After we left Mother became very ill 
with a throat infection. As soon as she could 
travel she took the train to Melfort. She was so ill 
on the train that the conductor, Mr. Tom Love, 
took her to my aunt’s. They got a doctor and 
took her to hospital but they could not save her. 
Lloyd got to see her once after she got to Melfort 
and the next day he had the mumps. My cousin 
Myrtle stayed with him until after the funeral 

Spences wondered what I was going to do. 
There was only one thing I could do. There was 
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no money to hire anyone to keep house and a 
little boy, seven years old, in a strange country. 
They said if I found the work too hard my job 
would be there. It was hard leaving so many 
friends and one a very special friend. I had been 
going with a very fine young man from the fall of 
1927; everyone liked him. And there was skating, 
young people’s and my school friends. But I kept 
thinking it was worse for Lloyd, all complete 
strangers. How I disliked seeing him go off to 
school. I'd watch him until he'd get away past the 
big bluff, coming from the prairies into those big 
trees. Lloyd was not very strong and had been so 
very close to Mother. 

I tried so very hard to keep up the home 
Many things I had not done, like making bread 
and butter and pie. There was milking to be done 
and washing on the board. Oh, that first bread; 
the loaves seemed to get smaller. I thought I had 
covered it but I heard Dad telling someone “Oh 
that bread, it made me cry to look at it.”” Ha! It 
made me cry too. I gave it to the dog and she 
buried it. 

In the fall of 1928 Dad went looking for land. 
He went north and was able to buy a quarter at 
Pontrilas, NW 33-48-14 W2, from Mr. and Mrs. 
Herb Anderson of Melfort. Doc Wamsley rented 
his quarter to Dad. There was a barn and a shack 
on this land, We moved here in April, 1929. 

We had two beds in one end of this shack and 
the stove, table and a sideboard in the other end, 
very crowded. That fall Dad got lumber from 
Mr. Walter Palmer to build another piece the 
same as was there, to make it four feet longer. 
That winter we pasted building paper over the 
wooden walls. It was so cold in the winter. We 
did not have storm windows and the windows 
were covered with frost. The dipper would be 
frozen in the pail every morning, One thing that 
wwas hard to put up with in winter was the smoke 
from moss or ground fires; and ashes in the air in 
summer. We had neighbors every half mile it 
seemed. 

Now in the “thirties”: we owed some small 
debis at 8% interest; soon they got big. We could 
not make the payments on the land, or our taxes. 
I washed and baked bread, canned fruit and meat 
for two bachelors which helped to buy clothes 
and a few necessary items. Of course I sold butter 
and eggs and there were the cream cheques. The 
North Armley School Board gave me the job of 
secretary and truant officer for 10 years ai $35 a 
year. 

Everyone was in the same position. My aunt 




















in Winnipeg sent clothes of her gitls’ and I knit 
mitts for 15¢ a pair and 35¢ for the yarn, so made 
50¢ a pair. But you could buy a few things then, 
like stamps only 2¢. Grain prices were so low; by 
the time the threshing was paid and you paid 
what you could on interest owed, that was it. 

‘Our dad was a very good horseman and he 
had beautiful horses. It must have been a let 
down when he had to change to an engine. 

When things started to improve Dad and 
Lloyd went into pigs and had 100 at different 
times. Dad had many illnesses but loved farming 
and never gave up. I remember him walking 
behind the harrows all day because he could not 
afford a $20 harrow cart. After we were able to 
go into power machinery it was easier. We were 
careful about our spending and for three or four 
falls we three did the harvest, Dad on the com- 
bine, a pull type, me on the engine and Lloyd 
hauling the grain. When our last debts were paid 
Dad decided we should have a better house. 
Lloyd was renting land too. We ordered an Alad- 
din home and had Mr. Luttervelt build it. We 
sold the old house and got enough to make the 
basement, 

Tam so glad we were able to take Dad ona few 
holidays to the coast and once to California. Dad 
had a very bad heart in the last years so gave 
Lloyd the farm and machinery. It was hard for 
him to retire as he loved the soil. He passed away 
March Il, 1964. 

We often think of the changes since we came 
to this country. 

‘Those old schools; Lloyd walked two miles in 
40 below and colder weather. The lunch pails 
would be frozen by noon; and those cold out 
houses. Now students are bused to school, to very 
nice schools with all the comforts. 

The years before we built a house and before 
the highway went past our place, people moving 
north would call there. If anyone was passing at 
noon Dad would ask them to feed and water their 
horses and come in to eat. Sometimes I'd scarcely 
have enough and so many came in anyway. We 
only had two four foot beds and a cot. We'd put 
three men crosswise in one bed, the rest in the 
other bed and me on the cot. I remember some- 
times the cot would be taken and I'd sit up all 
night. It was much too cold to sleep on the floor 
and we did not have that much bedding. 

There seemed so little room to work. In 
threshing time I'd make pies at night because 1 
had to use the oven to bake bread and meat in the 
daytime. The men worked hard and long hours. 














So many things we did then to make ends 
meet. I saved the fat from the beef to make 
laundry soap, put lye in the water in summer to 
soften it for washing if we ran out of soft water. 
Inwinter we'd melt snow. I think that was one of 
the things I enjoyed most in the new house; we 
had a cistern with all the soft water we needed 
and I had cupboards, a fridge and a warm house. 

‘There were good times and embarrassing 
times. One of the worst: we used to butcher in the 
spring, cure the pork, smoke it, sew it in salt 
sacks and bury it in the oats. Our cousin used to 
stay at our place while working in the area. He 
was going with our teacher. Her mother and dad 
came for her at the end of June. He wanted to 
take them out for a meal, certainly unheard of in 
those days. So I was supposed to have them for a 
meal. I asked him to bring them for dinner at 
noon on Tuesday. On Monday I was hurrying to 
get things done and out of the way. I had the 
butter churn in the kitchen, wanting to get the 
butter done before Dad came in for his dinner. A 
car drove in and before I could get out they were 
out of the car. I said “Bill, I asked you to bring 
these people tomorrow” and the teacher said 
“Oh, we are leaving tomorrow.” I asked them to 
g0 in to the other end where the table was and 
went on churning. T had to get that done, the 
churn washed, and out of the kitchen. I was 
wondering what I could give them to eat and 
forgot to let the air out of the churn. The cork hit 
the ceiling with cream all the way around. Right 
away Mr. Goodwin came out and wanted to help. 
Right then I wanted them all to go home. 1 
persuaded him to stay in there and I cleaned up 
the mess, ran to the granary, got a ham out of the 
oats, ran back to the house, got it washed and cut 
it in half. We were going to have ham steaks but 
when it came apart it was alive with maggots. I 
slapped it together and ran out with it. T won- 
dered, what next? I do not remember what I gave 
them to eat but I felt like a wee, small thing being 
crushed. 

Yes, so many changes. Now we have so many 
nice things like paper towels and toilet paper, 
deep freezes and fridges. How well I remember 
Lloyd bringing home a washing machine. I sat 
down and cried. He put a gas engine on it and was 
that ever wonderful, as was the wringer on it. 
Then there was the gas iron and a gas lamp. How 
great it was to have a radio, So much now is taken 
for granted. 

I was at the farm for 44 years, until Lloyd 
married Evelyn Bothorel in 1972. They sold out 











four or five years later and built a beautiful new 
home in Nipawin. 

‘The earlier years were hard on everyone; hard 
work, disappointments and heartaches. I would 
not wish them on anyone. We certainly were not 
spoiled. Iam very thankful for the last two years 
of my life at Guernsey. I went out very little while 
at Pontrilas, just too busy and too tired. Lots of 
people around there I heard of but never met. I 
was engaged to my old friend for 30 years, He 
had family ties too, He passed away of cancer in 
January, 1985. He never married. 

The older we get the faster time goes. We 
three worked very hard. In farming there is so 
much that has to be done that by the time we 
retire we are so worn out and tired. Many years 
wwe were just thankful for our daily bread. 

Lloyd has always been a perfectionist. Now 
he is having problems with arthritis as well as 
other health problems but still has a beautiful 
yard. 

We were thankful to be living in the R.M. of 
Connaught where we had a municipal doctor. 
Our first doctor was Dr. McMurchy.and Nurse 
Turnbull had a little hospital in Armley, where 
the doctor lived. Both Lloyd and I had a ton- 
sillectomy there. After Dr. McMurchy there was 
Dr. Thomas and Dr. Bigelow, then the doctor’s 
office was moved to Leacross. Then there were 
Dr. Fitton and Dr. Wright. Later they moved to 
Tisdale and worked from the hospital there. 

There have been many changes in the past 58 
years. I often think of our neighbors, especially 
Mrs. Johanna Brown, widowed so young and her 
three children so young. She stuck to the farm 
and raised those three, Clark, Irvine and Ruby, 
to be such outstanding, good people. 








TROND TASSA 
submitted by Gloria Hanson 

Trond Olson was a part of the Armley District, 
during the 1940's. He was born in Oye, Vang, 
Valders, Norway on Nov. 24, 1896 to Ole (Lunde) 
and Margarette Tasa. The family lived on the 
Tasa farm in Norway, so, as was the custom, they 
took the farm name as their last name. The Tasa 
farm, one of the larger ones (about six to eight 
acres), was very isolated from other farms, It was 
situated on the mountain slope on the shore of 
Lake Vangsemere. The only way out was by boat 
in summer or walking on ice in winter. The 
distance to civilization was about four Canadian 
miles. There were steep rocky slopes in many 
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Trond Tassa and great niece Brenda Hanson, 1968, 


places thus making travel by land almost impos- 
sible. The old barn still stands there in very good 
shape. They still put up hay by hanging it on the 
fence, as was done back then. 

In 1910, Trond (16), his parents and most of 
the children came to America. One brother was 
already in the United States. They travelled 
across the ocean in a Norwegian Vessel, an immi- 
grant ship, to the Port of New York. There they 
boarded a slow moving steam engine train bound 
for Sisseton, South Dakota where they stayed on 
arented farm. 

‘The crops were poor and the family was hard 
up. Trond’s brother, Knute, worked out and 
ended up in northern Saskatchewan where he 
filed on a homestead north of Fairy Glen, 160 
actes for only $10. This prompted Trond’s dad to 
head north in 1914, file on a homestead, build a 
shack with a sod roof and send for his family. 
‘That same year, Mrs. Tasa with her family trav— 
elled north by train bringing a cow, horse and a 
few possessions and was met in Kinistino. 

They started out in pouring rain, travelling 
with a team of horses over roads that were mere 
trails full of holes and ruts. Along the way a horse 
fell into a hole and the other one fell on top, so it 
took awhile to get things straightened out again. 
‘They stayed with cousins that night and next day 
continued to the homestead. What a contrast to 
the two-storey house they had left behind. In a 
few years they built a new house. Trond lived 
with his parents until July 23, 1929, when he filed 
on a homestead close to his parents, 














Trond was a happy-go-lucky sort who never 
drank much or very often. One time he returned 
from Gronlid feeling a bit “tipsy” and sat down 
— in a basin of water. Everyone laughed so he 
just sat there. 

Trond sold his farm and in 1944, purchased 
the SW 10-48-14-W2, east of Armley. He lived 
on his newly purchased land and farmed with a 
John Deere tractor. His companion was a dog 
named Toy. One day when he was out working, 
he noticed a vehicle pass by on the road. He never 
saw his dog again. 

After purchasing a truck from his brother 
Olaf, he drove out to Hinton, Alta. in search of 
work but never found any so returned and spent 
the winter with Olaf and Sadie and their six 
children, Their home was a granary. In spring he 
returned to Armley to farm. 

In 1949 Trond sold out to Ray White. He 
moved to Edson, Alta. where he spent the 
remainder of his life. His love for children was 
obvious in the way he treated his nieces and 
nephews. 

Trond passed away on Sept. 16, 1969 and is 
buried at Edson. 


ERIC TAYLOR 

submitted by Bob Wallis 

Eric was just a little fellow. I don't think he 
weighed over 110 pounds. He came over from 
England to Ted Nicklen’s. After working there 
he went to work at Alex Johnston's in Water~ 
field, He then went to southern Saskatchewan for 
atime. 

After he went back to England, I had a letter 
from him, saying he had joined the British Army 
and was in the Signal Corp. That was several 
years before the war started. 





GEORGE “GEORDIE” TAYLOR 
submitted by friends 

Geordie came to Armley District about 1907, 
about the same time as Ramsdens and Richards. 
He homesteaded the SW 24-48-15-W2, adjoin 
ing land which Francis Smith rented from Milton 
Smiley 

He was raised in an orphanage in England. It 
is not known when he came to Canada. He was a 
violin player, 

‘Apparently Geordie caught two bear cubs and 
ran with them three miles to keep away from 
mother bear. By next summer in 1911, they got too 
big, so Geordie took them to Tisdale, the bears 





running along behind him, He got $40 a piece for 
them, so this money kept him in groceries for the 
year. 

Geordie was a very short man, about five feet 
tall. He loved horses. 

‘The spring of 1921 was a big flood year for the 
Carrot River and Geordie woke up one morning 
to hear a terrible noise outside his shack. Opening 
his door he was met by a foot of water and 
floating wood coming in with such force that he 
was unable to close it again. Neighbors, Gordon 
Breadner and Lloyd Chapman went to see Geor- 
die and found him standing up on the bed with 
water swirling around the bed. His pants were 
hanging on the bedpost with the legs dangling in 
the water. The neighbors took him by row boat to 
a friend’s place. His horses were led to Bert 
Sisson’s place until the water went down. 

Geordie could grow excellent potatoes. He 
took sick in 1931 and stayed a month or so with 
Francis Smith that spring until he was well 
enough to return to his own place. In 1935 he had 
another stroke and passed away shortly after. He 
was laid to rest in Ridgedale Cemetery. People 
remember him as a big hearted fellow, always 
happy to help people out. 


MRS. ALICE TEALE 
submitted by Sally (Teale) Hippard 

Mother was born at Lion’s Head, Bruce 
County, Ont. on June 26, 1889. My grandmother 
pioneered three times with a family of young 
children. They moved from Ontario to Manitoba 
‘when Mother was seven and later Saskatchewan. 
Mother went to school at Lion's Head, 
Beaconsfield, Man., Portage Collegiate Institute 
and Normal School in Portage la Prairie, Man. 

She taught in Saskatchewan schools at Berlin, 
Swift Current, Willowhill and Waterfield. I think 
the children went to school on horse back or in 
horse drawn buggies. Mother talked about the 
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schools she taught at and the wonderful people 
she met. 

Mother married Arthur Teale on Dec. 14, 1910 
at Melfort, Sask. In 1912 she taught in Waterfield. 
She boarded at George Schiltroth’s home and 
whenever she would go home for a weekend, she 
‘would travel by horse and buggy. 

My dad went to war so his sons would never 
have to go. He was killed at Vimy Ridge, France 
on March 31, 1917. My mother martied again to 
Fredrick Alva Randall on Nov. 28, 1919 at 
Tisdale. My mother lived in various places and 
retired in Raymond, Alta. where she died on Jan. 
16, 1968 and was buried there. 

Taken from Connaught Agricultural History 
Book — Mr. Herman Smith tells in his history of 
meeting Mrs. Teale. He states: "My father, being 
the chairman of the board with Bruce Duguid as 
secretary-treasurer, had the honor of driving her 
out from Tisdale the first night with a borrowed 
team of horses, and after supper, she mesmerized 
us all by quoting the rhyme, ‘The Ancient Mari 
ner’? from start to end. 





RICHARD AND PRICILLA THOMAS 
submitted by Don Thomas 

My grandfather, Richard Thomas, was born 
in Ontario, I believe in 1867. My grandmother, 
Pricilla, nee Downs, was also born in Ontario, 1 
believe in 1872, 

My grandfather came west at a young age and 
eventually farmed at Cypress River, Man. They 
then moved to Tisdale, Sask. about 1912 and to 
Armley in 1916. Their home was located north of 
Armley on the old highway across from the 
Armley School, on the east side of the road. My 
grandparents farmed there until 1930 when they 
moved to Choiceland, Sask. They sold the land to 
Cecil Simons and he farmed it for a number of 
years before selling to the Boxall family. I believe 
‘Jack Boxall is the present owner. 





Dick and Pricila Thomas, 1998. 
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My grandfather passed away in 1950 and my 
grandmother in 1962. They are both buried in 
Forest Lawn Cemetery in Vancouver. 

My grandfather enjoyed farming and always 
liked to open up new land. This was the reason he 
left Armley to move to Choiceland. He and my 
grandmother were truly one ‘family of 
pioneers”, along with many others and their 
heritage should not be forgotten. 


CHARLES RICHARD AND LAURA 
THOMAS 
submitted by Don Thomas 

My father Charley Thomas was born at 
Cypress River, Man, in 1889. When his father 
moved to Tisdale in 1912 he came along as part of 
the family. My mother was born at Bracebridge, 
Ont. Her parents were Henry and Grace Boxall. 
When they moved west my mother was along as 
part of the family also. They, the Boxall family, 
homesteaded north of Tisdale before Saskatche- 
wan was a province. The original Boxall home- 
stead is still farmed by Grant Boxall and family. 

My father got a homestead on the north side 
of the Carrot River, I believe about four miles 
north of Armley, in 1919. Dad and Mom were 
married on Jan. 7, 1920. 

My brother Jack was born Feb. 9, 1921. He is 
now living in Toronto where he is a medical 
doctor specializing in Radiology. 

1, Donald William, was born Oct. 26, 1924 at 
Armley. This made up the family of Charles and 
Laura Thomas. 

In 1933 we moved off the farm into Armley as 
my dad became the Federal Grain Company 
buyer. Dad was active in all sports while living in 
town. He played hockey, was an ardent curler 
and was on the baseballl team when Charlie Haas, 
Morgan Richards, Walter Morgan, Jim Staples, 
Bert Staples and Wellington McCorriston were 
some of the team members. My grandfather, 
Dick Thomas was often an umpire at these 
games. 

‘We moved to Codette as Dad was transferred 
there by the Federal Grain Company. In the 
meantime he had rented his land to Lawrence 
Moffat who years later bought the land from my 
father. 

In the fall of 1939 my father joined the army. 
He returned home in August of 1944. My mother 
and I moved to Winnipeg as my brother was there 
attending pre-medical school. When my Dad 
returned from the war he and my mother moved 
to the West Coast. 











‘They bought five acres of land and built a 
motel, They sold out in 1959 and retired to White 
Rock, B.C. 

My father passed away on Sept. 27, 1976. My 
mother lives at Salmon Arm, B.C. where she still 
enjoys fairly good health. She travels east every 
summer to visit my brother. She also gets back to 
Tisdale to visit her brother Fred Boxall, also her 
nieces and nephews who she very much admires. 








DONALD AND ELEANOR THOMAS 

I, Donald, was born Oct. 26, 1924 at Armley. 
My brother was born Feb. 9, 1921. My father 
often told this story: the year Jack was born, the 
Carrot River flooded and the year I was born, all 
the crop froze. ‘*What a helluva start!" However 
things just had to improve but I don’t think my 
parents realized at the time, how long it would 
take for the improvements to turn to success. 

We lived on the farm until 1933 and then 
moved into Armley as Dad bought grain for the 
Federal Grain Co. At that time in 1933, Armley 
was quite a good little town. Mr. Hunter in the 
CPR station, Mr. and Mrs. Sorrell had the hotel 
and I believe Mr. Sorrell sold some machinery. 
‘There were two grocery stores, Mr. Frank Kasun 
and Mr. Vince Zoboski, a blacksmith shop 
‘owned by Walter Spilski and a carpenter shop 
run by Bill Oliver who my father said “‘was the 
best carpenter in the province, bar none.”” Mr. 
Staples ran the lumberyard owned by Walter 
Palmer. Mr. Jake Wassill ran the garage and sold 
J. 1. Case machinery. They later moved to Zenon 
Park where I believe his sons are still in the 
implement business. Mr. Nicklen had a livery 
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barn and also ran the post office, and the Pool 
elevator was run by Murray Wilson. Later Mr. E. 
Ready ran the Pool. 

‘The Municipal Doctor’s Office was in Armley 
and Dr. McMurchy was the first doctor, then Dr. 
Horace Bigelow practiced there. I believe this 
doctor’s office was moved to the Municipal 
Office on Highway #35 near the Leather River. 
There was also a small hospital run by the 
Municipality. Nurse Turnbull I believe was in 
charge and what a gracious lady she was. This is 
‘as much as I can recall of Armley in 1933. 

We attended school at Manlius two or two 
and a half miles west of town. In the summer we 
rode bikes or walked and in the winter, Mr. 
Wallis had a heated van and Walter or Gordon 
Wallis drove the team. The van was full and we 
had great times going and coming from school. 
The teacher at Manlius was a Mr. Howard Davis, 
then he left and another fellow came to teach. 
The second teacher seemed to think that licking 
kkids was the way to teach them and it doesn’t take 
much of a man to beat the heck out of a 10-year- 
old kid. 

In the year of 1937 we moved to Codette as my 
father was transferred by the Federal Grain Co. 
to buy grain there. In 1939 World War II broke 
out, Dad joined the Army as did many others and 
it seemed our way of living was completely 
changed. 

My brother was in Winnipeg going to pre- 
medical school in the fall of 1939, so my mother 
and myself moved to Winnipeg to join him, as 
Dad was shipped overseas. I joined the Navy in 
June of 1943 and was discharged November of 
1945. While in the Navy, I was fortunate enough 
to see 16 different countries and I believe 4 
different oceans and bodies of water. We crossed 
the equator seven times as we were with the 
British Pacific Third Fleet. 

I met my wife, nee Eleanor Schreyer, in the 
fall of 1945. This was a turning point in my life as 
she just has to be one great lady. We were mar- 
ried in Winnipeg, May 10, 1947. We moved to the 
west coast, then back to Choiceland, Sask. and I 
farmed for 22 years. We then moved back to the 
west coast and four years ago we moved once 
again, to Salmon Arm, B.C. at the north end of 
the Okanagan Valley. 

We have four children, two girls and two 
boys. Our oldest daughter, Sharon, is a Science 
Specialist in the Calgary school system. In 1984 
she was awarded the outstanding teacher in the 
Field of Science for the province of Alberta. Our 








second daughter Karen, is a Physiotherapist and 
also a ski instructor. She was one of two physio's 
chosen from Alberta to attend the Olympic 
games in Montreal to help look after the Cana~ 
dian athletes. Our oldest son Grant, is also in 
Calgary. He and his partners are in the Seafood 
Restaurant Business. He also has his Commercial 
Flying License and does quite a lot of flying. Our 
youngest son Gregory, has always been interested 
in politics since he was about eight years old. He 
was the president of British Columbia Pro- 
gressive Conservative Youth when he was 16 and 
when he was 18, he was elected as Youth Pre: 
dent for all of Canada for the Progressive Con- 
servative Youth Movement. At the present time 
he is a special assistant to a cabinet minister in the 
Mulroney Government and lives in Ottawa. 

We are retired now and enjoy our three 
grandchildren. We play golf in the summer and 
usually try and go south in the winter for a while. 

Life has been pretty good to us. A lot of 
things have changed since we lived at Armley 
over 50 years ago. I would like to thank the 
Armley History Book Cominittee for this oppor- 
tunity of writing, as I believe everyone's Heritage 
is very important. 








ELIZABETH (MAIDEN) THORPE 

My parents Rosa and Arthur Maiden, came 
from Manchester, England in 1906, bringing their 
children, Freda, Ernest, Clara and Edith. They 
settled on a homestead in Silver Stream District. 
‘Their home was a log shack in heavy bush. Black 
bears and large moose were frequently seen near 
by. 

In January of 1907, Arthur Maiden died of 
Euremia, Rosa was left alone with four children 
and expecting another. I was born in March with 
no doctors around. My aunt Jemima Johnson 
came from England and was the mid-wife at the 
delivery in the little log shack. We all survived 
with help from good neighbours mostly from 
Silver Stream and Waterfield. 1 was the first girl 
born in Silver Stream. 

‘Two years later Rosa married Charlie Wes- 
miller, a very kind and loving man. We then lived 
in Charlie’s log cabin one-half mile west of Silver 
Stream school, where we all went for our educa- 
tion up to grade VIII. For grade 1X I went to 
Waterfield school and grade X in Tisdale. After 
school I stayed home for awhile usitil old enough 
to enter training at St, Paul’s School of Nursing 
in Saskatoon, Following three years of training, I 
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graduated as a Registered nurse in 1930. At this 
time it was hard to obtain work. I worked at St. 
Paul’s part-time and specialed at the hospital 
until obtaining a full time place on staff at a new 
hospital at Wilkie, Sask., a two floor hospital, 
surgical cases and medical on first floor, mater— 
nity and nursery on second floor. At night only 
one nurse for both floors, the matron was on call. 

1 stayed on staff until 1933 when I married 
James Thorpe, on Nov. 5, 1933. We lived not far 
from the hospital in a nice two bedroom home 
Jim built in his spare time, Jim was a projec 
tionist at the theatre in Wilkie. Times were hard, 
there was a show on week-ends for several years. 
I worked on staff at the hospital part-time and 
specialing when necessary. Between us we got 
along well. If a patient couldn’t pay in money we 
would take produce or groceries as pay. 

Jim came from Peterbourgh England with his 
parents, Sally and Thomas Thorpe. He was three 
years old when they arrived and settled on a 
homestead seven miles east of Wilkie, Sask. 
Later they moved in to the town of Wilkie where 
Jim took his schooling. 

Here our first daughter, Patricia Louise, was 
born. Eight years later, Sandra Lee arrived. 
Patricia was in grade VIII when we left to live in 
Saskatoon, Sandi started school at Coswell Hill 
School, both girls took their high school at Bed- 
ford Road Collegiate. Later they both went to 
Business College and became secretaries. 

In 1953 Jim got a position as projectionist at 
the Sky Way Drive-In Theatre, working in the 
down-town theatres during winter months. 

Patricia is now Mrs. Clem Moore of Prince 
Rupert, B.C. They have five children. Sandi is 
Mrs. Wilf Perreault of Regina, Sask. They have 
four children. 

In 1974, Jim and I retired and came to live in 
White Rock, B.C. in our comfortable condomin- 
jum. Our longest holiday was in 1970 when we 
spent seven weeks in Hawaii. We loved it! To 
celebrate our 50 years of marriage in 1984, we 
took a cruise on the Island Princess for 14 nights, 
coming thru the Panama Canal on our way home 
from San Juan, a beautiful holiday, never to be 
forgotten. We belong to the Senior Citizens Cen- 
‘rein White Rock and have many enjoyable times 
with friends, dancing, playing snooker and take 
some bus trips. 

Arthur Maiden and Ernest Maiden are buried 
in Silver Stream Cemetery 

Rosa and Charlie Wegmiller are buried in 
Tisdale Cemetery. Edith married Ray White, she 























had six children and is buried in Tisdale Ceme- 
tery. 


MRS. AINSLIE TOUROND 
submitted by Kay Hanna 

Mrs. Ainslie Tourond moved from 
Choiceland to the Waterfield District after the 
death of her husband in the late 1940’s, The first 
year, Ainslie worked at Taylorside. Her 
daughter, Margaret, lived with Mac and Emma 
Schiltroth and attended Waterfield School. The 
next few years, Ainslie worked at Two Rivers 
Bible School at Carlea. Margaret finished public 
school at Carlea School and took Grade IX at 


White Fox. 





Ire, Tourond and Margaret 


In 1953 Ainslie sold her farm at Choiceland 
and bought NW 34-47-15-W2 in the Armley 
District. Wanting her daughter to receive the 
benefits of her French background, Ainslie 
rented her land to Owen Hanna and moved to 
Quebec. Margaret continued her education, 
receiving her BA and BEd. She taught in several 
places in Quebec, before moving to Ottawa 
where she attended Carleton University, getting 
her Masters in Education. She has been teaching 
Ottawa since 1970. Margaret is bi-lingual and 
well advanced in music. 

Mrs. Ainslie Tourond passed away on April 
3, 1985. 

The Tourond quarter is now owned and 
farmed by Tom Jones. 


ALFRED TRACEY 
submitted by friends 

Alfred lived on the SE 5-48-14-W2 in 1919 
which he had taken over from Fred La Case who 











was in the military. He had a shack in the south 
west corner, made of only one ply of lumber. 
Consequently he did not stay here in the winter 
months but spent it with his daughter on the 
prairie. 

He was badly handicapped, having been run 
‘over with a seed drill at some time, so he did not 
do the farming. He was an aged man when he 
lived here and just rented the land out. There 
were only about 23 acres broken at the time and 
the Eric Smiths worked that. 

He used to walk over to Staples, one mile 
west, for drinking water — and as the old saying 
goes — water, water everywhere and not a drop 
to drink 

His visitors were always treated to a dish of 
macaroni and tomatoes, pepped up with raisins 
that he always kept ready on the back of the 
stove. R. H. J. Staples bought the land in 192% 





ADOLPHUS TRELEAVEN 
as told by neighbors 

‘Adolphus (Dolphy) came from Reston, Man. 
and homesteaded the SW 28-48-14-W2 in 1917. 
He had a shack there that burned. In 1924 he sold 
his homestead and bought the SE 27-48-14 W2. 

Dolphy was a bachelor. He came from the 
same place in Man, as the Kendricks and stayed 
with them off and on for years. He had a caboose 
that he lived in during the winter. It was very 
small, Being a bachelor with no cooking facilities 
he seemed to plan his arrival to coincide with 
mealtimes. He used to arrive at Alex Kingsley's 
two days before Christmas and stay until after 
the New Year. 





LLtoR: Adolphus Treleaven, Stirling Kendrick, Hector? 








He was a kind and honest man. He was 
unable to write or work with figures but was very 
capable when it came to fixing things. He loved 
horses and often had seven or eight of them even 
though he had no use for them. 

He used to work for Alex Kingsley at times as 
well as for others in the district 

Dolphy moved back to Manitoba around 
1960. At that time he had two vehicles so drove 
one to Manitoba and came back on the bus to get 
the other one. He died in 1963 at age 73. 


DR. JOHN H. TRIPP 

John H. Tripp was born at Fitzroy Harbor, 
Ont. He attended college at Kingston and 
obtained his medical degree from the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, Winnipeg, Man. He 
started his medical career at Roland, Man. in 
1898 and moved to Oxbow, Sask. in 1900. 

John Tripp and Beatrice Brown of Moosomin 
were married in 1905. 

Dr. H. H. Galloway, who graduated from 
Trinity College, Toronto, in 1904, joined Dr. 
Tripp and they set up a medical practice at Glen 
Ewen, Sask. In 1906 Drs. Tripp and Galloway 
had a building constructed in Glen Ewen for a 
drugstore and office. Dr. Tripp was also in 
charge of the Oxbow Pharmacy, which he sold to 
Jesse P. Tripp (no relation). 

In the summer, to visit his patients, Dr. Tripp 
drove a small roan team and buggy. While in 
Oxbow he took an active part in community 
affairs. He served on the Schoo! Board, Anglican 
‘Church Board and on the Library Board. He also 
served as Mayor in 1907. He attained the rank of 
Captain in World War I 

Dr. and Mrs, Tripp moved to Tisdale, where 
he carried on his practice and homesteaded Sec 
tion 16-48-15-W2. 

Mrs. Tripp died of tuberculosis in 1918. They 
had two daughters, Mona and Netannis. 

During the flu epidemic, he moved to Togo, 
Sask. to carry on his practice and homesteaded. 

In October 1925 he and Miss Ruby Riddell of 
Galetta, Ont. were married, 

Dr. Tripp died at Togo, June 26, 1926. 





SHERLOTTE (MATICE) (WHITE) 
TUCK 

Two years after being born into the family of 
William and Margarete Matice, I, Sherlotte, was 
adopted into the family of Frank and Marjorie 
White, to become their eldest daughter of five 
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Back L to R: Tom, Ruth, Bob. Middle: Louise, Bil, Marjorie, 
‘Muriel, Stanley, Sherlotte, Front: Fred, David and John Tuck 


adopted children. Many are the fond memories 
that I have of my early childhood on the farm on 
the banks of the Carrot River in the district of 
Waterfield. 

With numerous cousins and friends, we en 
joyed skating and skiing in winter and softball 
and swimming in the summers. Unforgetable are 
events like Christmas concerts, district picnics 
and the gatherings in our home to sing and give 
praises to our God. Never will I forget the hours 
Dad spent teaching me to skate, swim, hold a bat 
properly and ride a bicycle, later to be taught how 
to drive a car and a tractor. I owe much to those 
years of a beautiful relationship between parents 
and a small girl. Their simple faith in God left a 
profound impact upon me and my family. 

I took my schooling to grade X in Waterfield 
School. Our means of transportation was by foot 
across neighboring fields and pasture land. 
Because of my petite size at the age of six, I was 
often transported on the shoulders of the larger 
boys going my way. (I guess it was easier than to 
wait for me) 

In 1946 I graduated from Two Rivers Bible 
Institute and in 1948, I married William Tuck of 
Condor, Alta. We resided in Calgary and later 
moved to Red Deer, Alta. and districts. In 1974, 
we retired to Peachland, B.C. 

To our union were born 10 children, Ruth 
Eleanor, a nurse, lives and works in Edmonton. 











‘Thomas William, a journeyman carpenter, mar 
ried Jean Russel, is divorced and married Pat 
Duncan and has six children. They live in Red 
Deer. Robert George, twin to Tom, resides in 
Red Deer, and works for the Edmonton Journal. 
He is an amputee caused by a hay ride at the age 
of nine. Dave Frank married Kathy Fraser and 
lives in Red Deer, works for Dave's Pizza House 
and has three children. Marjorie Rose lives in 
Edmonton and works for homecare. Muriel 
Anne (George Emmett) lives in Edmonton and 
has three children. John Arthur resides in Red 
Deer and drives a truck for Dave’s Pizza. Alfred 
Norman farms at Lilloett, B.C. Louise Mar- 
guerite (Cameron Camptell) lives in Edmonton 
and has two children. Stanley attends college in 
Kelowna, B.C. 

While living in Red Deer I completed my high 
school at Red Deer College and in 1969, gradu- 
ated from Alberta School Hospital, with my 
degree in Psychiatric Nursing, specializing in 
Mental Deficiency. It was my privilege to attend 
the Silver Stream Fair in 1984 and I enjoyed 
‘meeting old friends and school chums. It was just 
as I always remembered — Great! 


THE TURNBULL FAMILY 
submitted by Harry Turnbull 

The Turnbulls originally came from Halibur- 
ton County, Ont. Earnest Turnbull and sisters, 
‘Annie (Nurse) and Mabel, Aunt Annie Angus 
and Annie’s son, Harry, arrived in the Waterfield 
District in the spring of 1932 from Ardath, Sask. 





[LtoR Annie Turnbull, Marion Berry. Seated: Annie Angus. 
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They took up residence on SE 35-47-14-W2. 
Earnest with sister Mabel, farmed there for two 
years then moved to NW 3-48-14-W2, where 
they remained for two more years. In 1936 they 
moved to the NW 25-47-14-W2 where he 
remained until he sold his land in 1957. Annie 
(Nurse) Turnbull started a Nursing Home in 
Armley in 1932. Mrs. Annie Angus (Aunt Annie) 
resided with her. 

She operated the Nursing Home until the fall 
of 1937 when poor health forced her to give up 
nursing. She and Aunt Annie then moved back to 
the farm with brother Earnest. 

During Nurse Turnbulls nearly five years of 
‘operating the Nursing Home, a large number of 
new citizens were born, as well, many varied 
patients and ailments were attended to. During 
two or three summer holidays a large number of 
tonsils and adenoids were removed from school 
children 

‘The Municipal Doctors who were in atten- 
dence during those years were; Dr. Baker, Dr. 
McMurchy, Dr. Bigelow and Dr. Thomas. 

Harry Turnbull attended school at Waterfield 
for one year and four years at Manlius School. 
He finished public school in 1937 and then 
worked in the district as a farm hand and spent a 
short period working in Ranson’s Garage in the 
winter of 1941-42. He enlisted in the Royal Cana~ 
dian Air Force as an Airframe Mechanic in the 
spring of 1942. After spending time at Regina, | 
Toronto and St. Thomas, Ont. and two and a 
half years at Calgary, he was discharged in 
October 1945. 





“Turnbull family on May and Harry's 40th anniversary. L 10: 
Ken with Nathan in front, Wendy holding Shauna, Dayle. 
Eton, David, Donna, Linda with Flegan infront, Bob holding 
lan, Seated: Harry and May. 





In the spring of 1943, Harry married May 
Staples of Armley. They resided at Calgary until 
Harry was discharged. They returned to Armley 
in 1946 and took up residence on W 29-47-14— 
W2. It was part of the school section which was 
all bush at the time. 

After clearing the land and raising a family of 
four, they still reside there. The four children are; 
Elton born in 1945, residing in Calgary; Kenneth, 
1948, residing in Edmonton; Robert, 1952, resid- 
ing in Tisdale and Dayle, 1955, residing in Cal- 
gary. All attended public school at Leacross and 
high school at Tisdale. 

In the fall of 1941, Mrs. Annie Angus (Aunt 
Annie) passed away, followed in the spring of 
1948 by Mabel Turnbull. 

Annie (Nurse) Turnbull passed away in 
August 1952. 

Earnest after selling his farm and living in 
Nipawin for a short time, passed away in the fall 
of 1959. Alll are buried in the Silver Stream Ceme- 
tery. 


MICHAEL AND GETTLEY TURNER 
from the Archives and as told by neighbors 

Michael and Gettle Turner came from Russia. 
At least two of their four children were born 
there, Isaae at Rovna and Aaron at Jitomar, 
Russia. 

‘The Turners were members of a Jewish Set 
tlement and it is thought they went to England 
and South Africa before coming to Canada. 
‘They were at Moose Jaw and in the Rosthern area 
before coming to Armley District. 

Joseph Defoe had served as a volunteer in the 
Boer War and received the NE and SE of 
15~48-14-W2 as South African Veterans’ Script. 
He died in 1900, in South Africa, and left the land 
to Thomas Irving of Toronto. He received the 
certificate in 1909 and appointed Mrs. Gettle 
Turner as his substitute. The Turner family took 
up residence in November of 1912. The land was 
very bushy and sloughy. They couldn’t afford 
animals and had no equipment to work with to 
clear the land, Gettle was ill and she asked for an 
extension on starting the homesteading. From 
the time they took up residence until they 
received their patent in 1919 it was a continual 
battle with letters going back and forth to Prince 
Albert. It took two weeks for a letter to arrive 
and often they would cross in the mail. Gettle did 
the grubbing and one son went to work to earn 
some money. 
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In January of 1912 Michael applied on behalf 
of his son Isaac for the NW 14~48-14-W2. He 
cancelled in June. Aaron applied for the SW 
14-48-14-W? in 1911 and in 1913 cancelled in order 
to help his mother since she was ill. In 1918, at age 
23, he applied for SE 22-48-14-W2 and cancelled 
in 1920. 

‘The Turner family had a store at the front of 
their house. 

Two children, Rachel and Samuel, went to 
school at Waterfield. Rachel was older than most 
of the students and would often bring her knit- 
ting to school. 

Michael was an old man with a long red 
beard, It is thought he was a rabbi. 

‘The Turner store burned around 1925 and the 
family left the area. 


VAN BLARICUM FAMILY 

Norman Van Blaricum came out to Sas~ 
katchewan from Feversham, Ont., in 1909. 

For two years he worked at Oxbow, Sask., for 
Mr. and Mrs. Hendres. It was their daughter that 
married Rev. Beveridge, who was later on, the 
minister of the United Church in Carrot River. 

In 1912 Norman filed on a quarter of land in 
the Riverstone District. His wife Margaret and 
son, Bruce, arrived after a log house had been 
built on the land, 

In order to pay the taxes on the land, Norman 
was given a job of clearing along his own prop 
erty. He also made money by trapping. He 
skinned the animals, graded them in parcels of 
about 25 each and shipped them. 





‘Thelma and Bruce Van Blaricum, 











Back: Mr. and Mrs. Norman VanBlaricum and Bruce. Front 
Avin and Dalton Conron, 


The land was cleared by using the axe and 
cutting down the trees. It was slow, hard work. 
‘The fuel was the wood taken from the bush. 

Later on another quarter was bought. He now 
had NW and SE of 35-47-15-W2. 

‘At first the work on the land was done by 
oxen. Later on he had enough money to buy a 
team of horses. As time went on, a cow was 
purchased and now they had their own butter and 
milk. Soon they were able to buy a few chickens, 
so that helped out with food and eggs. Later on 
eggs were shipped to the hatchery and the money 
received was enough to buy a few groceries. 

As the land was cleared crops were sown, 
mostly barley, wheat and oats. Bins were built to 
store the grain. These bins are still on the farm at 
the present time. 

A log barn was built which kept the cattle and 
horses warm from winter weather. 

‘About 1927, Margaret Van Blaricum went 
back to Ontario and brought two of her brother's 
children back to her home in Saskatchewan to 
make their home with the Van Blaricums. They 
were Dalton and Alvin Conron. They took their 
schooling at Manlius School. 

Bruce Van Blaricum took his schooling at 
Manlius and Riverstone schools. He used to ride 
‘a pony named Shorty. Often he went down the 
railroad grade which was never finisked, but it 
was a short cut to Manlius school. Schoo! days 
then were so much different from the schools of 
today. Children didn’t depend on buses to take 
them to the door of their homes. They grew up to 
depend on themselves and do things for them- 
selves. Christmas Concerts were always put on in 
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December and all the children took part. No one 
was left out, 

Bruce played the violin, so he often played at 
the school concerts. When Bruce finished his 
schooling, he worked with his father on the farm. 

Time marched on and in 1947 Bruce married 
‘Thelma Burroughs of Melfort. They made their 
home on the farm. In 1948, Thelma started teach- 
ing at Manlius School, the school where Bruce 
had attended. 

Roads were poor, so travelling to school was 
done according to weather. Means of travel were 
walking, skiing, going on a tractor, sometimes in 
a wagon with a team of horses and also a Model 
T. So many funny experiences could be related 
here. 

‘One day in winter I was travelling across 
country on my skis. Everything was white, so 
white you couldn’t see hills or level land. It so 
happened I was skiing down a slope. I couldn't 
imagine where I would be as I had never seen this, 
sloping hill before. However it turned out to be a 
pond, covered with snow. I heard a man’s voice 
saying, “What are you doing down there?” 1 
looked away up. There was Morgan Richards, 
looking down to where I was. Thanks to him for 
helping me out. 

I could write a book about my funny experi- 
ences going to Manlius School. I taught here for 
1B years and then the school closed, like all other 
rural schools, and all the pupils were bused to 
larger schools. 

I then taught at Arborfield School for 10 
years, which was a distance of 18 miles. I travelled 
bback and forth each day. Roads were poor in wet 
weather, so at times I traveled by way of Tisdale 
or Nipawin having blacktop all the way. 

Margaret and Norman Van Blaricum cele- 
brated their 60th Wedding Anniversary in May 
1969. It was a very happy occasion. They had 
lived on the farm since 1912 and had seen so many 
changes. They were real pioneers that helped our 
country, 

In 1972 Norman passed away at home and in 
1975, Margaret also passed away in her own 
home, 

Bruce and Thelma stayed on the farm. Bruce 
was a great gardener and I might say not a weed 
ever grew, while he cared for it. 

In 1983 Bruce passed away. They are all 
greatly missed, but will be remembered always 
for their kindness and help towards others. 














J. 0. VAN EGMOND 
as told by a neighbour 

The family lived in Prince Albert. They 
owned the SW 19-48-14-W2 from 1944 to 1969. 
Elgin Breadner farmed their land. They would 
come out at times to see the farm. 


JACOB AND CLARA VAN 
LUTTERVELT 
submitted by daughter Marie 

Jacob Van Luttervelt was born in Delft, Hol- 
Jand on May 22, 1889, In 1912 he immigrated to 
the USA where he worked in Chicago, Illinois 
building street cars. 

Clara DeJong was also born in Delft, on Nov. 
19, 1890. In 1913 Jake sent for Clara and they were 
married Oct. 29, 1913 in Gary, Indiana. In May of 
1917 they came to Canada and took out a home- 
stead in the Pontrilas, Sask. district, the NE 
28-48-14-W2. Jake was a carpenter by irade and 
did carpenter work besides farming. There are 
many barns and houses in the district that Jake 
built. In the early years he used to walk miles to 
work with his tool box on his back. 

Jake and Clara raised a family of two. Harry 
‘was born on Sept. 8, 1916 at Gary, and Marie was 
born on the homestead on March 10, 1920. Dr. 
Kitely was the family doctor and he came in a 
terrible March blizzard for the delivery. The doc 
tor lived near the North Armley School. 


LtoR: Harry and Myrtle, Jake and Clara VanLuttervelt, Marie 
land Vie Brockman, 1963. 
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North Armley School records are missing for 
1922-23 but Harry’s name appears in the records 
in 1924 and Marie started school there in 1929. 

1n 1946 they sold their farm and built a house 
in Pontrilas. Jake continued doing carpentry 
work until his death in March of 1967. He also 
helped build and finish the Lutheran Church in 
Nipawin, Sask. 

They saw many hardships in the early years 
but enjoyed life and their family, and later their 
grandchildren. After her husband’s death, Clara 
moved to Nipawin, She always loved to do hand~ 
work, crocheting and embroidery, and continued 
this hobby until her death. Clara was especially 
pleased when her great-grandson, Aaron, was 
born. He had red hair like her and she always 
called him her “little Dutch boy.” She spent her 
last three years in Pineview Lodge in Nipawin 
and passed away Jan. 21, 1980. 

Harry married Myrtle Will of McKague, 
‘Sask, in 1942, They live in Grimshaw, Alta. They 
have two sons living in British Columbia, 

Marie married Victor Brockman in 1947 and 
they live in Nipawin, Their family are Linda 
(Leslie Brookman), Raddison, Sask., Alan 
(Sharon), Nipawin and Marlene (Ron Wheeler), 
Calgary. 














MAURICE VAN SCOYOC 
submitted by daughter Ruth 

My father, Maurice Van Scoyoc, was born in 
Earl Park, Indiana, USA on May 3, 1885. There 
he and his brothers and sisters took their school- 
ing. Later the family moved north to Canada 
where they settled in the Southey District of Sask. 
and took up farming. Dad and Uncle Shelby had 
a butcher shop for awhile. The other brothers 
went about their busy farm life and one sister 
taught school. Later my Dad took the job as 
Indian Agent for the Piapot Reserve. 

Dad met and married a Scottish girl by the 
name of Anna McDougal. They had three chil- 
dren — Harold, Helen and Donald. The mother 
died 12 days after Donald’s birth. 

Dad’s brother Will and wife Lea took Helen 
to raise, while his sister Ada and her husband 
took the boys. They lived in Regina, Sask. 

‘Some time later my Dad, having now married 
my mother, Vada Brown, worked on the railroad 
near Swift Current, Sask. where Mom cooked for 
the crew. They had four girls and one boy. My 
sister Jame and I, Ruth were born at Southey 
where my sister Jane passed away. 

By now the families started drifting away 











from the old farm homes and started looking for 
new ones. We came by the wagon train from 
Southey to Armley where we built a home. Dad 
farmed with horses, getting up winter wood and 
all travelling was done by horse and wagon. 

There wasn’t much entertainment in those 
early days — mostly visiting, berry picking, and 
sometimes Dad took us all out fishing, taking 
lunch and the frying pan for a fish fry. Sundays 
often found us over at Uncle Howard Johnson’s 
or they would come to our place — the children 
to play and the older folks to visit. 

We lived in the bush country so it wasn’t 
surprising to see deer, bear and other small ani- 
mals nearby. The autumn had such beauty with 
all its colors. Mom would make a bonfire and we 
would all gather around to watch the flame and 
smoke, and dream our dreams of days “to 
come” or those “that had passed” 

My sisters Ruby and Phyllis were born at 
Armley. It wasn’t too long after that we started 
planning to move on again to the new home- 
steading area at Carrot River, Sask. Many people 
moved north once again to cut new homes out of 
virgin soil. They had to clear the land for home, 
garden, and crop land. How many days Dad, like 
others, came in at evening, hot and tired from the 
struggle with the forest, laying saw and axe away 
for another day. 

‘We lived in a tent that first summer so long 
ago, until we had alog house built. Soon we had a 
garden patch and land to break. It was hard work 
but by now we could all do our bit to help. 

Cecil was born and it was nice to havea boy in 
the family. 

It was a sad day, four years later, when Dad 
met with a car accident on his way to Uncle 
Howard and Aunt Myrtle’s. She was his youngest, 
sister and it happened in front of their place. Dad 
got out of his car and, another vehicle not seeing 
him, ran over him, He passed away that day in 
their home. 

‘Mom kept us on the farm for a few years and 
then moved to town where she took a job. My 
mother remarried. Her new husband passed 
away a few years later and she moved to Bertwell, 
to Ruby and Dave Crosswell’s. There she also 
passed away. 

Phyllis married Abe Hiebert. They farmed at 
Carrot River but bought a home at Nipawin. 

Cecil is a cement masonry foreman and he 
never married. 

1, Ruth, married Cornny Dyck from Carrot 
River. We have three sons. We moved to Altona, 
Man. where we now live. 














BERT VAN SICKLE 
as told by neighbors 

Bert Van Sickle and his son Bert came to the 
area in the 1930's. His wife had died of the flu and 
he was down and out financially. 

During the 30’s the government would pay $5 
per month to people who were destitute and also 
$5 per month to a person who would take them 
in, The Van Sickles stayed with the Roman 
Brown family for two winters. They also stayed 
at McLean’s for awhile. 

Mr. Van Sickle was an older man who was 
like a grandfather to the children. He would do 
chores and drive the children to and from school. 
‘At times he worked for some of the neighbors. 

His son Bert attended Armley school from 
April, 1932 to June, 1933. He was in grade V when 
he started school here. 


BERNARD VROOM 
submitted from memories of his friends 

Bernard was born in Holland in 1905, into a 
family of several boys, one of whom was a priest. 
In the mid 30’s he came to Western Canada, 
working for J. Robbins and then for a number of 
years at W. Clayton Sr. farm. He was good with 
horses and with his six foot one and one half inch 
stature, became an excellent fall worker, whether 
stooking or pitching bales. His sense of humor 
and his intelligence gained him much respect 





Bernard Vroom. 


from the family. Many of his winters were spent 
at the Houlihan home at Codette. 

After harvest in 1940, Bernard left to join the 
Armed Forces but was rejected because of prob- 
lem feet. At that time he obtained work in a steel 
factory in Hamilton, Ont. He became known for 
his sense of fairness and for many years was a 
union leader, working conscientiously as he tried 
to settle disputes between worker and employer. 

He was an avid football and hockey fan, 
supporting the eastern squads at all times though 
never losing his interest in the western farmer. 

The damp eastern climate aggravated his 
arthritis and he spent long sessions in the hospital 
taking therapy after hip joint replacements. 

Because of deteriorating health, in May 1979, 
he was forced to enter a home for Seniors in 
Hamilton, St. Joseph’s Villa housed 370 guests 
and Bernard considered himself one of the 
“kids”, being a younger member. Arthritis 
became increasingly worse and Bernard passed 
away shortly before Christmas 1981. 





WALTER AND ALVENA WALECKE 
FAMILY 
submitted by Bernice (Walecke) Buyck 

It was in November, 1931 that Alvena and 
Walter Walecke and infant daughter Darlene 
arrived from Dundurn, Sask. to make their home 
on SE 4-48-15-W2. 

Walter, of German and Polish parentage, was 
born in London, England but came to Canada 
with his parents at a very young age and spent his 
“growing up” years with his parents on a farm in 
the Payton, Sask. area and then in Saskatoon, 
where his father returned to his cabinet making 
trade, 


Back: Joyce, Bemice, Darlene, Dorothy, Carol. Seated: 
Alvena and Welter Walecke, 1963. 
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Asa young lad, Walter worked as a helper in 
the “cook car” for A. G. Dittmer, a farmer in the 
Dundurn area; he was later hired as a farm hand 
there and eventually rented some Dittmer land. 

Alvena’s parents had immigrated to Canada 
from Russia; her father came in 1909, but because 
of small pox quarantine, her mother and six 
children were unable to join him until 1912. The 
family knew only the German language and 
school was not something her parents considered 
very important or necessary. The children of the 
Wutzke family went out into the work force at a 
very early age. Alvena, like many young girls of 
that time, worked in homes for very little wage. It 
was when she took her new job at the Dittmer 
farm in 1928 that she and Walter met and in 
April, 1930 “Mom and Dad”? were married! 

Mom tells how even in those years the gov- 
ernment was promising financial aid for farmers 
who wished to ‘move north” and farm. Because 
Dad was beginning to want land of his own, and 
because dry years made prairie farming dis- 
couraging, Mom and Dad decided to make the 
move north; applied for the government help and 
made ready to move, but the money did not come 
through. With the promise that the money would 
be available upon their arrival at their destina~ 
tion, they were encouraged to go. 

‘The railroad was the artery of transportation, 
so horses and cattle were loaded in a boxcar in 
Dundurn for the journey to Ridgedale. Dad and 
Vernon Dittmer rode with the livestock. When 
they arrived at their destination the ‘promised 
money” was not there. Dad had none. There was 
freight due on the livestock and, because there 
were no funds, Dad was denied permission to 
unload the animals. They were in need of feed 
and water — so dad “illegally"” unloaded the car 
and with help ‘‘drove” the cattle and horses to 
their new home, Mom tells how her brother, 
Henry, was able to lend Dad some money to 
“help him out of trouble”. Incidentally the gov- 
ernment incentive did arrive in January — $80. 

While Dad and the belongings were with the 
freight train, Mom and infant daughter Darlene 
were aboard the passenger train. They left Dun- 
durn on Saturday, arrived in Humboldt on Sun- 
day, stayed overnight leaving early Monday 
morning to arrive in Ridgedale that evening. 
They were met by Mom’s family, who lived in the 
Spooner District at that time. 

The Walecke family had arrived Nov. 30, 1931 
and it wasn’t until Dec. 1, 1931 that the Otto 
Frederick Bever family, who were vacating the 











farm and returning to Germany, held their auc~ 
tion sale. Dad sold a few of the horses he had 
brought from Dundurn at that sale, in order to 
have some money for survival. 

The ‘storey and a half” house had no founda 
tion and only a dirt cellar. The kitchen area was 
“unfinished and very cold’” says Mom. The liv= 
ing room was better, but the V-joint ceilings, and 
papered and kalsomined walls harboured the 
pesky “‘bed-bugs” and rats and mice found their 
way in and out of those old houses with reason- 
able ease. 

Mom recalls — ‘The $80 and the money Dad 
received for the horses at the auction sale was all 
we had to live on until the next crop — and it was, 
mostly wild oats at that!”” However, Mom toiled 
at keeping her house and caring for her growing 
family, while Dad worked hard and dreamed of 
some day owning “an outfit of sorrel horses!” 

By 1942 the Walecke family was a family of 
five daughters for whom life was not unlike that 
of their neighbors around them. 

Neighbors were important. There was a 
dependence upon each other for harvest help, for 
butchering, wood cutting, for building and even 
for a ride to town. I remember the importance of 
the four mile shopping trip to Ridgedale each 
Saturday. Often times the Mitchells and Sam 
Porter rode with our family and there were times 
in the winter when Vic and Jacqueline Harrison 
stopped and took Dad and some of our family 
with them. Neighbors were a large part of the 
social life. As kids we were delighted when the 
Shields families, the Currie family or others 
would come to visit or our family were to visit 
their homes. The adults often played cards and 
‘we children never seemed to be short of things to 
do. 

We lived scarcely a mile from Riverstone 
School. The four eldest of our family received 
ur elementary education there and later went to 
Ridgedale High School, but Carol received part 
ofher elementary education in Ridgedale because 
of the formation of “School Units”. 

Dad was a progressive person so did not quite 
see his dream of “‘an outfit of sorrel horses” 
come true. Automation was becoming a big part 
of farming and he was quick to become a part of 
it. Dad liked machinery and took pride in 
‘ownership. 

Mom, a very capable person, was a great 
strength to Dad and our family. She cared for the 
house and family, but also spent much time and 
energy helping with other farm chores. She 

















always kept a big garden, did “‘quarts” of pre- 
serves each year, sewed our clothes, baked bread 
and churned butter and did all the other countless 
household duties that befalls a mother and a 
wife. She never enjoyed the luxury of sewer and 
water and electricity until 1950 when she and Dad 
built a new home on the very place their original 
home had sat. 

They sold the land they had acquired to 
Harvey Whenham in 1964 and chose to retire in 
‘Melfort. Dad was stricken with cancer and was 
taken from us in 1972. Mom still lives in her own 
home at 403 Bemford, at this time. 

Darlene, married Jim Taylor and they live on 
their farm near Ridgedale; Bernice married 
Lloyd Buyck, is now widowed and lives on her 
farm at Pleasantdale; Joyce became Mrs. Doug- 
las McCrae and was living in Saskatoon at the 
time of her untimely death in 1982; Dorothy 
married Ernie Stewart and lives in Melfort and 
Carol married Monty Pearson and they make 
their home in Regina. 





STELLA (ROWE) WALLACE 
submitted by Ruth Kendrick 

Stella Rowe married Harold Wallace in 1924, 
They had a family of seven. Bob of Weyburn, 
Phyllis deceased, Evelyn of Nipawin, Ruth of 
Carrot River, Clifford of Kinistino, Edward of 
Tisdale and Gladys of Willow River, B.C. a small 
town near Prince George. 

‘The family took part of their schooling at 
Blue Jay. They walked four miles to school, 
winter and summer. Mom lived the last part of 
her life in the Jubilee Place in Nipawan. She was 
active in a senior citizens club there. She passed 
away in the nursing home in 1981. 


JOHN E. WALLINGTON 
submitted by Bessie (Wallington) Ferguson 

John left Oak Lake, Man. in 1906. He home- 
steaded on the SE 34-47-14-W2. My sister Ruby 
and Ted, my brother, attended school at the first 
location of the Silver Stream School. Later when 
Waterfield built a school, we went there. The 
teacher was Mrs. Teale. 

We all played the usual children’s games. In 
summer our chief game was baseball. The bal, 1 
recall, was slightly smaller than a tennis ball and 
was carved from wood by Bill Manton. The bat 
was also a home made affair. For gloves we used 
the boys’ caps. The only equipment provided by 
the school was a swing and excerise bar. 








In 1921 Ruby married Hubert “Bert” King 
who had two sons from a previous marriage. (See 
Ruby Grice History.) 

In the early 1920's my Father married Mar- 
garet Smitherman of Leacross where they lived 
for a few years. In 1923 my brother Ted acquired 
the NW 27-47-14-W2. When my mother 
returned to Trail, where she had lived earlier, my 
dad and Ted sold and made arrangements for 
renting the land. They too went to Trail. Bill and 
Gordon Manton farmed the land and later pur- 
chased it, 

In 1936 Ted married Agnes McGinnis of Trail. 
‘They had a daughter Florence now of St. Johns, 
Nfld. and a son Jack of Trail. Ted died in 1956 
and Agnes followed in 1974. 

Ruby and Bert went to Victoria in 1945. After 
my mother’s death in 1953 and Bert’s death in 
1945, my father went to live with Ruby until his, 
passing in 1965. Ruby still lives there. 

Following a fire which destroyed our home in 
Waterfield, 1, Bessie, went to Saskatoon where I 
lived until 1937. In that year I left Canada and 
married Seaman Ferguson of North Dakota, 
USA. In 1942 our son Norman was born. We 
have lived in Yakima, Washington since 1943. I 
last visited the Waterfield area in the fall of 1932. 





ROBERT ERNEST WALLIS 
submitted by Bob Walli 

My father known as Ernie was born in 
November, 1880 at Castle Camps 
Cambridgeshire, England to Robert and Annie 
Wallis. Before coming to Canada in about 1900, 
he worked as a gardener in England. He worked 
in brick yards at Portage La Prairie, Man. for 
Stevens and also Sniders. He returned to England 
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to marry Elizabeth Lucy Persons whose mother 
and father were Harry and Annie (nee Turner). 
They were married Feb. 23, 1907 in the Church of 
Christ in Knephill in Surrey, England. They came 
to Canada where he worked for a time on the 
farm of a government institution called the 
Home for Incurables and later changed to the 
Home of the Aged, and also the brick yards 
again. He filed on his homestead, NW 6-48-14~ 
‘W2 in 1910 where they spent the winter months, 
returning in the spring to work. In 1914 my dad 
went to work at the Lake of the Woods Milling 
Company. At this time they had two children, 
Elizabeth Olive (Bessie) born Dec. 18, 1907 and 
Robert Henry (Bob) born Aug, 21, 1912. On Aug. 
27, 1914 they had twin girls, Mary Evelyn and 
Frances Ellen, Walter Ernest was born Sept. 17, 
1918, Gordon Lloyd April 19, 1920 and Margaret 
Annie was born Aug. 23, 1923. In 1921 they sold 
their house in Portage and made plans to return 
to Armley, when they had a letter from one of the 
neighbors here telling of the poor prices and hard 
times, so my dad decided to stay working at the 
mill to build a new house. In 1927 they decided to 
come west. 

Ttwasn’t a very happy move for my mother to 


Mr. and Mrs. E. Wallis in 1930. 











R. E, Wallis family, 1985. L to R: Fran, Gordon, Bessie 
Walter, Mary, Bob, Margaret 


leave her new house and come back to the old log 
house. There was only 14 acres broken on the '/« 
at the time so Walter Day rented my father 30 
acres to grow some feed for the first year. He 
took on a contract to haul mail from Armley to 
Waterfield where Mrs. Wm. Perkins had the post 
office, Ditton Park at Winterbourns, and over to 
Carlea where Mrs. Barks kept the post office, 
then returned the same way. He used to stop for 
one and a half hours at Carlea where he ate his, 
lunch at Bill Hills across the road from Barks. He 
did this for about four years. This brought them 
into the thirties when times were hard and money 
scarce though there was always plenty to eat and 
enough clothes to keep us warm. My Dad was the 
gardener and always had a big one, he always 
milked several cows and for some years supplied 
the town with milk. Through the 30’s there were 
always a good many riding the freights and as we 
lived just opposite the stockyards where the 
trains shunted around, there was seldom a day 
that someone didn’t come over for something to 
eat. My mother always baked and made butter so 
they always got something to eat or take along 
with them, I remember one fellow asking for hot 
water and soap to shave, he had his own razor. 
They were mostly decent fellows, just down on 
their luck, a good many of them went over to 
fight and never returned. 

‘My mother passed away in 1933 and my father 
in 1937. They are both buried in Silver Stream 
Cemetery 
Memories by Bessie (Wallis) Hollingshead 

Dad homesteaded in 1910 and my early recol- 
lections were of boarding the CNR in Portage 
each fall to go to the homestead. I enjoyed the 
train and can well remember being excited at 











being warmly clothed to withstand the rigorous 
cold of winter. My special joy and delight was the 
purchase of high cut red felt boots with white 
soles. They were really special in my estimation. 1 
suppose I would be around four years old at this, 
time. 

‘We usually arrived in Tisdale at supper time 
and our good friend and neighbor, Mr. Walter 
Day would meet us with his team of oxen. We 
would stay at Campbell’s boarding house for the 
night and after breakfast and at daylight would 

tart out for the homestead, 20 miles north of 

Tisdale, arriving around supper time. Oxen are 
very slow as any one knows, who has had any. 
thing to do with them. From time to time we 
would leave the sleigh and run beside it banging 
our hands together to keep warm. At noon there 
‘was a half way house where one could get a meal 
and rest and feed the oxen. I believe people by the 
name of Smitherman ran this. 

My Dad built a log house, chinked with moss 
and we were quite cozy. There was a slough close 
by on CPR property where one could trap mus- 
krats and rabbits. Thankfully one job I’ve never 
had to do. At that time I found it quite interest- 
ing. Being surrounded by bush one could hear the 
wolves howling most nights. 

The Ted Nicklen family lived near by and 
from here we received our mail, as they had the 
Post Office for many years. 

‘One Christmas stands out in my memory. The 
mail was late and our Christmas parcels didn’t 
arrive until Boxing Day. Mother, of course, had 
to tell me there really wasn’t a Santa Claus. It was 
only your parents and all kind friends and rela- 
tives, Mum said we would have our Christmas 
dinner but would have to wait for our gifts. I can 
remember feeling the bottom had dropped out of 
my world 

There were no church buildings as such, so 
weather permitting, we would walk over to the A. 
J. Smith farm in Waterfield where a service was 
held. If I got tired, Dad would hoist me on his 
shoulders. 

Brother Bob was born in 1912 so had a couple 
of years of wintering on the homestead before the 
war broke out in 1914. 

It was not until 1927 that we moved to the 
homestead again. I was through school by this 
time and forgetting all about nursing or teaching. 
I worked at Zoboski’s store until 1930. I enjoyed 
this and the people I met. 

T married Russell Hollingshead in 1930 and 
for a time farmed at Oxbow. Russell then got a 














job with the government as an inspector of 
creameries covering a good part of Saskatche- 
wan, a position he held until his retirement, Rus~ 
sell passed away in 1978. I still live alone (1986) 
and keep busy with my garden and flowers and 
plenty of work with a ladies club. 

Frances and Mary were born in Portage La 
Prairie’ in 1914 and went to Victoria school in 
Portage until 1927, then at Manlius. Frances took 
a business course and worked as a bookkeeper at 
the Hudson Bay Company at both Saskatoon 
and Calgary. 

Mary spent the war years in the RCAF as a 
parachute packer. In 1957 Mary married Charles 
Campbell of Birch Hills. He was known as 
Chuck. He was in the RCAF during the war. He 
was general manager of a Safeway store in Cal- 
gary. He passed away in 1976, Mary worked in a 
drug store after raising her family of three girls. 

Margaret (Peggy) the youngest, was born in 
1923. She went to Manlius school and took her 
high school in Saskatoon, She trained for a nurse 
in Saskatoon City Hospital and graduated with 
her RN in 1945. She nursed at Meadow Lake, 
Tisdale, then Calgary. She was matron of Baker 
Memorial Sanitorium until its closing, when she 
took an early retirement 

Mary, Frances and Margaret all retired the 
same year and live together at the same address, 
where they find plenty to keep them occupied. 
They have done quite a bit of travelling. Last year 
they toured Europe, England and Scotland, 
though they had been in England and Scotland a 
number of times before. In 1984 they went on a 
tour of the Holy Land and Bessie also went. They 
often spend weekends at Banff and go to Pentic- 
ton at least once every summer. 


ROBERT HENRY WALLIS 

Twas born Aug, 21, 1912 in Portage la Prairie, 
Man. to Robert Ernest and Elizabeth Lucy Wal 
lis. I went to the Victoria School in Portage L 
Prairie and Portage Collegiate. I was out of 
school for part of a year in 1926 when I con- 
tracted infantile paralysis now known as Polio. I 
was paralyzed from the waist down but for 
tunately I regained use of my legs again. I 
remember us being in quarantine all the summer 
holidays in about 1922, there was an epidemic of 
diptheria at that time and about four of us caught 
it one after the other. We were lucky in one way. 
Our next door neighbors were also quarantined 
and we were able to be back and forth and play 
together. I also remember happier times. I spent 
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{Bob and Olive Wallis's 40th anniversary in June, 1985. L1O 
Eric and Marilyn Lungul, Bob, Merle and Doug Wallis Front 
Tanis, Trevor and Travis Lungull, Olive, Marlene and Darcy 
walls. 


holidays at Winnipeg and every summer we spent 
some time at Delta Beach, which is on Lake 
Manitoba and Sunday picnics at Island Park, 
where there were bears and deer and wild fowl 
which interested us kids, 

Tcame to Armley in 1927. My father and us 
three boys came in the car of settlers effects; the 
girls and my mother came on the passenger train. 
Tremember the stuff all packed to the top of the 
car with a big bureau mirror laying on top of 
some bags of feed where it was safe. I crawled up 
top looking around and crunch, no one ever did 
hear how that mirror got broken 

We arrived in Armley about 5 o'clock on 
April 24. Ted Nickten met us at the loading 
platform, I remember the first thing he said was 
“we buried Bill White today””. My sister Bessie 
stayed with Mrs. White (Ruby) as her youngest 
had just been born (Edith). We stayed several 
days with the Nickens till we got the old log 
house cleaned up a bit. I didn’t go back to school 
when we came up here as I stayed home to help. 

My dad hauled the mail from Armley to 
Waterfield, Ditton Park and Carlea and return— 
ing the same way. At that time the mail had to go 
through regardless of weather. Many a time when 
it was storming I went to Ditton Park with a 
horse on the toboggan while my Dad went to 
Waterfield and cut across to Carlea and back the 
same way. 

Tremember helping saw wood in town at 25¢ 
an hour. Albert Nicklen used a model D John 
Deere on the saw and later Bill Oliver built one 
run with a Model T. engine. 

When the municipal Doctor came to Armley, 
I drove him around part time in the winter. Bill 
Parcher had the contract to drive him but I got 








‘most of the night calls. Dr. Baker was the first 
one; he was kept going night and day. The 
‘majority of the calls were to the farthest part of 
the municipality. I remember one night taking 
him to the south east corner of the RM on a 
maternity case. There were often no roads and we 
‘went across fields and crossed the Crooked River 
south-east of Silver Stream District. There was 
no bridge where we crossed and dark as could be, 
but Doc. Baker always knew where we were. Next 
‘was Doctor MeMurchy. He was a real nice fellow 
to travel with. I had a runaway one night. I was 
taking him to Roach’s, just south of where Tink 
Coulter now lives as we turned off the highway 
onto Joe Hunt’s field I noticed a breast strap had 
come undone. I handed the lines to Doc. 
McMurchy to hold as I was driving a team of 
broncs, they gave a jump and the tongue stuck in 
the ground, the other end came through the 
dashboard and knocked the wind out of me. The 
horses stopped in a drift at the old R.M. office. 

We woke Len Howlett up and borrowed a sleigh. 
I said if you want to run now’s your chance, it 
didn’t take long to finish the trip. 

I worked for Walter Day for $5 a month in the 
winter and $15 in the summer in the 30’s. I had 100 
head of cattle to haul feed for and eight horses to 
look after. I had two pretty close calls while 
working at Day’s. One morning I was getting the 
milk cows in, they were in the centre of a half 
section. I was charged by the bull, It was known 
to be cranky when Walter bought it so we hung 
the bottom from an old oil drum from the stub 
horns so he couldn’t see ahead. This time I guess 
he got scent of me; he caught me knocking me on 
my back and stepped on me tearing my pants. 1 
was able to get up and away before he could turn 
around and come back. Walter thought it quite a 
joke me getting my pants tore off but he never 
thought it any joke when it got him down. Lucky 
for him another fellow and myself were close by 
with pitch forks, he got some broken ribs and we 
shot the bull. 

Another time Walter had a root harrow made 
of six by six with one inch teeth about 15 inches 
long and sharpened in the shape of an A. Walter 
had the bright idea to use it for a snow plow when 
the first snow came so we turned it upside down 
with the teeth sticking up with a plank across the 
front for me to stand on. While crossing the 
railroad track the head of the last spike caught on 
the rail, the front went up, tossing me in the air 
and I landed on a tooth running it in my thigh 
about six inches. Another incident I remember 





while working at Day’s. Ted Preen was digging a 
well and Walter was pulling the dirt up in a pail 
when I came in at noon from the field I took a 
look to see how far down they had got, it was 
about 12 feet down and Ted was down there 
sitting on the pail smoking his pipe. He said 
“‘where’s Walter? He went to get the ladder for 
me to come out”. I said “Pll get it””. Ted said 
“no, Walter said he'd get it and I'll stay here till 
he does”, I went into dinner and Walter say's 
““where’s Ted’”? I said, ‘“‘down the well”. The air 
was kind of blue for awhile as Walter had quite a 
vocabulary and not all of it printable. 

In the winter of 1935-36 I worked in the bush 
for Roy Logan and Jack Harrower, who had a 
contract to get logs out for Jacob’s Mill on the 
Torch River 10 miles north of Love. The timber 
berth was three miles west of there and Lamb and 
Johnson had a saw mill across the creek from our 
camp. In the spring I got a job there splitting 
wood and firing the steamer that ran the mill, 
Saturday nights we used to go to dances at Bot- 
any School south of us and had good times even 
though there was three men for every girl. At 
lunch time they had a boiler on the heater and 
made coffee of roasted barley. I remember us 
having a lot of good dances in Armley Hall, 25¢ 
admission and ladies free for bringing lunch; also 
dances at Waterfield School with just a guitar 
and mouth organ and sometimes an accordian 
for music. 

The CNR went through to Carrot River and 
when they started carrying mail I got the contract 
to carry it from Armley to CN siding. I met the 
train Monday, Wednesday and Friday nights at 
eight o’clock and Tuesday, Thursday and Satur- 
day mornings at 5:19 a.m. As cars weren’t trav- 
elling in the winter then, there used to be 
sometimes a half dozen snow planes bringing 
people from Nipawin to catch the train for 
Saskatoon or meeting them to go back to 
Nipawin. At that time it was called Armley Junc- 
tion, but later called Nicklen Siding. I remember 
the winter of 1943 in February it was so cold the 
engine froze up at Carrot River on two occasions 
and couldn’t get moving until noon. I carried the 
‘mail for several years and quit to enlist in the air 
force when Bill Oliver took over. 

On June 27, 1945 I married Olive Sisson. 
Olive was born May 1, 1921 during the flood and 
as her father told it Hugh McIntyre and Bruce 
Sisson went across country in a boat to Armley 
School to get Dr. Kitely. The first time 1 saw 
Olive we didn’t think of getting married. 1 was 














threshing at her Dad’s. She was only seven years 
old and I was 16. 

In 1945 I rented section seven from Walter 
Day and farmed this and my own quarter with an 
AR John Deere and a Cockshutt 80. I farmed this 
for nine years and in the fall of 1953 my brother 
Gordon and I bought the west half of 3-48-14~ 
W2 and worked together. In 1954 we put in 250 
acres on the new half and it rained all summer 
and we didn’t even pull on there with the com= 
bine. There was no crop insurance in those days, 
we had to take the gamble and try again. Later I 
bought SW 36-47-14-W2, which was, in the first 
place, Hubert Smith’s homestead. 

We had two children, Robert Merle born May 
10, 1946 and Marilyn Jean, born April 4, 1949. 
‘When our kids were young we used to take them 
camping for a week at Waskesiu. I think we just 
missed one summer in 20 years. We still enjoy 
getting together on Sundays and picnicing. I was 
trustee of Manlius School for a good number of 
years and took my turn with the others at being 
‘chairman. I was also a trustee on the North East 
Trustees Association being vice-president for a 
time. I spent some time as a director of the Co-op 
store, when we had one in Armley and in later 
years a couple of terms on the Tisdale Co-op 
board. 

Olive and I have always been involved with 
the United Church. I have been on the Board of 
Stewards for years. I don’t know exactly how 
many and I’ve been one of the trustees for the last 
25 years. We are both directors with the Con- 
naught Agricultural Society. Olive always does 
well with her exhibits and has many trophies. 1 
was president for one year and vice president for 
a number of years. Olive got her honorary life- 
time membership in 1980 and I got mine in 1982. 1 
was director on the Connaught Rural Telephone 
from 1960-77 when it was taken over by Sas- 
katchewan Telecommunications. I was always a 
Wheat Pool member and was on the Armley 
Committee for 28 years. 1 was Councillor for 
Division five for four years and was represen- 
tative on the Sasko Park Lodge Board. 

I retired from farming in 1972 and went to 
work for Parkland Dehy at Zenon Park. J 
worked there for four years, then quit to work 
for Mark Schiltroth. I worked there for four 
years, but had to quit on account of some heart 
problems. I enjoyed working at both places. 
Olive and I belonged to the Merry Mixers square 
dance club for several years, then joined the 
Happy Harvesters old time dance club at 
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Nipawin for several years. Through the years 
Olive and I have enjoyed a good many trips. One 
fall six of us went by train to Oshawa where Len 
and Myra Hayward picked up a new car. Iris 
and Ernie Neuman were the other couple. We 
stopped at Niagara Falls then crossed to Buffalo 
and drove through the States, stopping for a few 
days at Chicago. We've had numerous trips to 
Alberta and British Columbia and flew to 
Toronto a few times and on to Peterboro where 
Olive had numerous relatives. A couple of times 
We went to Dresden where we enjoyed a visit with 
Wilfred and Mabel Duford who were our neigh- 
bors at one time. We also went to California on a 
19 day bus tour. A few years ago we went to 
Hawaii for two weeks, a trip we enjoyed very 

It’s 50 years since I came to Armley and have 
seen quite a few changes, in 1927 we got mail 
twice a day, six days a week and later when the 
CN went through we got it three times a day — 
now we get it three times a week and from 3¢ for 
first class to 346. 

We've gone from horse power to tractors and 
from steel to everything on rubber and practically 
everything with cabs, with radio, air conditioning 
and a good many with C.B. radios. Brush cutters 
came in with tractors doing away with a lot of axe 
work. 

Roads have been improved and maintained to 
where we can drive cars all year round, where 
before we used to put them away with the first 
snow until the snow went in the spring. 

Harvest time, we used to thresh all day with 
six or seven men on 30-40 acres, now two men 
‘with a big combine can put the grain in the bin off 
100 acres with less trouble. 

Years ago we used to visit with our neighbors, 
but now with television and cars we don’t have 
time but drive miles for our entertainment and 
shopping and Armley has dwindled to two resi~ 
dences, hotel, a church, RM shop and the hall. 

1 (Olive) at this time would like to pay tribute 
to my parents, Mr. and Mrs, Bert Sisson who 
were pioneers in the Armley district and endured 
many hardships in order to raise eight children, I 
being the oldest in the family. There were three 
girls and a boy, three more girls and a boy and 
how often I wished I had an older brother. Dad 
worked with horses so required help with chores, 
etc.; there was always cows to milk. I was sent 10 
the field to harrow with a team of horses. I 
suppose I was lucky, I did have a harrow cart but 
























certainly can’t say I was happy out there — the 
day was 50 long. 

‘As we got older we helped stook, rake hay, 
shovelled grain, cleaned barns and I was always 
sure the horse would step on me when I had to 
lead it hitched to the cultivator to cultivate the 
potato patch. 

Thinking back we never had fancy meals but 
were quite self sufficient with having our own 
meat, eggs, chickens and vegetables so never 
‘went hungry and Mom made such good bread. 

One thing I can say, its great to be part of a 
big family especially after growing up and many 
of us still live near one another. 

I was always game to bake, even when quite 
young. I think I was about nine years old when 
Mom told me I could make a chocolate coffee 
cake so we would have something for our lunch 
for the next day when we were going to the Field’s 
Day. Mom went to do chores and I set out to 
make the cake. It called for a half cup of liquid 
coffee. Not knowing what liquid coffee meant, I 
put half a cup of coffee grounds right from the 
container. It certainly was crunchy, but we 
couldn’t waste it!! 

I'm sure I was always interested in fields day 
and won two cups for most points in my age 
group. I was at a disadvantage, having a birthday 
on May 1 and the fields day was usually held 
around May 24, so Thad to compete against some 
nearly a year older than myself. Softball was 
another highlight for me. I played on the school 
team and later a ladies’ team, playing second base 
or centre field 

Farm Girls was introduced to us when I was 14 
so we went to Waterfield School for our instruc 
tions. Knitting a sweater that first year was no 
easy task and I have often thought back with 
gratitude to Mrs. Ready who taught me to knit. I 
made other articles over the years and each year 
had a baking project as well. Later I became a 
leader, first of Farm Girls then Homecraft Club 
which carried on a few years. 

I worked at the Co-op Store in Armley for a 
year prior to being married; a job I enjoyed very 
much. Belle McCullough was the store manager 
at the time, 

Thave always enjoyed my involvement with 
the Connaught Agricultural Society and the 
Armley United Church Women of which I have 
been the treasurer for 18 years. We are a small 
group so have become more like a family. I 
became Armley correspondent for the Tisdale 
Recorder in the fall of 1947 and some years later 














submitted news for the 
which I am still doing. 

In June 1985, our family hosted a 40th Anni~ 
versary party held in the Armley Hall for us. It 
was a great time to have family and friends 
together with all seven of the Wallis family 
together and seven of the Sisson side. 

Now for a bit about our family: 

Robert Merle was born May 10, 1946 in 
Tisdale Hospital. He attended Manlius School, 
later going by school bus to high school in 
Tisdale. He was with Tisdale Air Cadets for a few 
years and went on some trips. On Sept. 7, 1968 he 
married Marlene Neufeld, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Corny Neufeld of Codette. They have two 
sons, Robert Douglas born March 5, 1969 and 
Darcy Lee born Nov. 5, 1971, both born in 
Nipawin. Robert Douglas is the fifth Robert 
Wallis in succession. Both boys go to L. P. Miller 
High School in Nipawin. Doug has been very 
active in judo and Darcy is interested in air 
cadets. 

In February 1971 they lost their trailer home 
by fire, Both Armley and Codette districts helped 
them get back on their feet. Merle works for the 
Rural Municipality of Nipawin and Marlene 
nurses in Nipawin Hospital. They live 1 miles 
west of Codette on the farm where Marlene was 
raised. 

Marilyn Jean was born in Tisdale April 4, 
1949, She too started school at Manlius, the same 
school I had gone to, spent a year at Ridgedale 
‘Schoo! when Manlius School closed, then on to 
Tisdale for high school. After graduating in 1967 
she went on to take nurse’s training at Kelsey 
Institute in Saskatoon. She was in the first class 
where they took two years instead of three. While 
there she met Eric Lungull who was enrolled in 
the Renewable Resources class. He is the eldest 
son of Mr. and Mrs. John Lungull of Hudson 
Bay, Sask. Their wedding took place on Oct. I, 
1969 after both had finished their course. Their 
first home was in LaRonge, then a move to 
Pelican Narrows, later a transfer took them to 
Lloydminster. Then they moved to Nipawin for 
three years, which was great to have them near 
home. Now they live at Meadow Lake Park 
where Eric is the Park Superintendent. Marilyn 
nurses in Meadow Lake Hospital. She has 
worked at each place they lived with the excep- 
tion of Pelican Narrows. Their children are Tanis 
Leanne, born Jan. 1, 1973 at LaRonge, the first 
white New Year’s baby at that hospital. Trevor 
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Scott arrived May 9, 1975 and Travis Rob on July 
27, 1977 both born at Lloydminster, Sask. 

‘Now in 1986, in our retirement years, we still 
manage to keep busy. I would like to close with 
these few words I read once; “Close your eyes to 
the faults of others and you open the doors of 
friendship.” 


GORDON AND JEAN WALLIS 

Gordon was born April 19, 1920 at Portage la 
Prairie, Man. He moved to the Armley District in 
April 1927 with his parents, two brothers, Robert 
‘and Walter; and four sisters, Bessie, Mary, Fran~ 
ces and Margaret. He attended Manlius School 
completing grade X. Always enjoying sports, 
Gordon was a member of the Armley boys 
hockey team. In October 1941 he joined the 
RCAF, training in Brandon, Saskatoon and 
Dafoe. In November 1942, he graduated as No.1 
‘AOS, Malton, Ont. as navigator bomb aimer. He 
went overseas in December, 1942, taking more 
training at various places in England until joining 
432 Bomber Squadron in Yorkshire. He was shot 
down on his 15th mission over Europe on June 13, 
1944 and was held prisoner of war until May, 
1945. He was one of the prisoners on the march, 
Jan. 18, 1945 to Feb. 8, 1945 from Bankau to 
Luckenwalde, Germany, when the Russian army 
were advancing into that country. He received his 
discharge from the air force in September, 1945 
with the rank of Flying Officer. 

He became Armley Postmaster in 1946 and 
remained there until June, 1970 when it was 
closed and a rural route was opened. As well, he 
was agent for Imperial Oil from 1946 until that 
service was withdrawn in 1953. In 1971 he worked 
for White Road Construction. He began work 
with Parkland Alfalfa Products at Zenon Park in 
1972 and continued in that employment until the 
end of the 1984 season. 

In June 1951, he married Jean Sisson, the 
fourth daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Bert Sisson. 1 
am from a family of eight children; Olive, 
Mildred, Ida, Lorrayne, Berta, Glenn and 
Melvyn. 

Twas born Jan. 27, 1931 at the family farm 
home at Armley. I attended Manlius Schoo! 
where I completed grade X. It was only one half 
mile away so the family walked regardless of 
weather. The school always participated in the 
Field Days held in Armley. There were usually six 
schools in competition and I was lucky enough to 
win a cup two Years for most points in my class. 
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‘Jean and Gordon Wallis, 1985, 





‘Ann, Darryl, Kurtis, Kandace and Kristopher Wallis, 1985. 


Both coming from large families and being raised 
during the depression years, we remember what it 
was like to just have the bare necessities. Even so, 
there always seemed to be enough food to feed 
the family. I worked at the Co-op store in 
Armley prior to my marriage. 

After our marriage I was assistant Postmaster 
and helped out while Gordon farmed. He kept 
farming from 1954 until 1970 when he rented it 
out, then disposed of it to Brian Wallis in 1985. 

We were blessed with two sons, Darryl, born 
April, 1953 and Dennis, born August, 1956, both 








in Tisdale hospital. Darryl took grade I at Tisdale 
and then took the rest of his public schooling at 
Ridgedale. Grades IX to XI were taken at Tisdale 
and grade XIT was finished at Ponoka, Alta., 
where he played junior hockey. He is married to 
‘Ann Wynia of Grande Prairie, Alta. and they 
now reside in Agassiz, B.C. They have three 
children; Kandance, Kristopher and Kurtis. Den- 
nis took his public schooling in Ridgedale and 
one year of high school in Tisdale, finishing high 
school in Drumheller, Alta., where he played 
Junior hockey. Dennis married Shannon Winter 
of Drumheller, and they now reside in Ponoka. 
They have three children; Joel, Nicole and 
Danielle 

We were both always interested in sports so 
when the boys were young they played minor 
hockey and baseball with Tisdale teams and in 
Codette. We enjoyed many hours taking them 
and watching them play in these various events. 
We joined Leacross Merry Mixers and square 
danced from 1960 to 1966 when we became too 
involved with our family and their activities. 

I worked at Lacroix Drugs in Tisdale from 
June 1969 until December 1976. In October 1977, I 
started working at Saan Stores and continued 
until June 1985. Gordon collected for the C: 
dian Cancer Society for 20 years until he retired. 
We were both active in the Armley Community 
Club, I was secretary from 1969 and Gordon was, 
caretaker from 1959 until we left Armley. Gorodn. 
helped with the volunteer repair projects as well. 
We began bowling in a mixed league in Tisdale in 
the 1973-74 season and were still enjoying that 
activity in 1985. Gordon audited many books and 
did income tax. 

Weattended the Armley United Church regu- 
larly and I was a life member of Armley UCW. 
Gordon, living as close as we did to the church, 
always put the furnace on for church from the 
time it was opened in 1959 until we left Armley. 
We retired and moved to Agassiz in July, 1985 
and are enjoying it very much. 














THE WALROTH FAMILY 
as told by neighbors 

When the CPR went through from Tisdale to 
Nipawin Mr. Walroth worked on the construc 
tion crew. The family lived in the district for a 
few years and three children, Glen, Honor and 
Marjorie attended North Armley School, starting 
in 1926, 





TRUMAN WAMSLEY 
as told by neighbours 

Truman “Doc” Wamsley was born in 1864, 
He came to the area from Ottway, Ohio and 
applied for entry on the SW 33-48-14-W2 in 1918. 
He never farmed the land himself but rented it 
out. He received his patent in 1924. 

It is thought he was nicknamed Doc because 
the treatment he recommended cured someone’s 
horse. 

In 1919 he acted as chairman of the group that 
met to plan the formation of the Holland School 
District, later named Armley. 

He was a short man with white hair and a 
moustache, He loved to visit and spent a lot of 
time at the Switzer home. Grace Switzer used to 
wash, bake and do canning for him. 

When his eyesight became poor he moved 
into Pontrilas and later to Nipawin. There he 
died, in 1948, and is buried in Woodlawn Ceme- 
tery. He was a bachelor and left his land to a 
niece, Osa Wamsley, of Ottway. She sold. the 
land to Lloyd Switzer and she is now deceased. 


JULIE (LLOYD) WANER 

Twas born on Aug. 1, 1929 at Armley. My 
Mother, Vera Witzer, was born in Parnu, 
Estonia on July 4, 1900. My father, Murray W. 
Lloyd, was born in King, Ont. on Sept. 19, 1904. 
We settled at Armley, where our father owned a 
large wheat farm. 

In 1936 the country was part of a large 
depressed area. Our fuel was wood and we lived 
in a log dwelling. We survived on that which the 
land provided. Life was a struggle for everyone 
and it was in that same year that my father felt we 
should leave Canada and go to the United States 
tolive. 

During the ensuing years, we continued to live 
in the Great Depression of the 1930's at a farm 
provided to us with a government loan. It was 
located in Orting, Washington. During this time, 
my two sisters and brother worked on the farm 
and attended school in the Orting School Dis- 
trict. In the early 40’s World War II began and at 
that time my father worked in the Tacoma 
Shipyards. My mother and my brother and sisters. 
and I ran the farm, Everyone including children 
worked very hard for the war effort. 

I graduated from Puyallup High School in 
1947. In 1949 I married my high school boy 
friend, Wesley Druse. In 1950, he was called into 
the service and his assignment was Anchorage, 





Alaska. We were only there a year when my 
husband was drowned in a hunting accident. 


I stayed in Anchorage, and in 1957 I married a 
Swedish man, Sven Johanson and we had one 
child, Annalesa, born on Aug. 25, 1958. Sven was 
with the Special Forces for the department of 
Army at Fort Richardson, We had a beautiful 
plot of land located on the Turnagain Arm and it 
was there he built our home and where Annalesa 
attended school close by. From our window we 
could look at the never-ending mountains of the 
Alaska range and at the Sleeping Lady, Mt. Sus— 
itna, named after an Indian Chief; also across the 
body of water where international ships sailed 
into the port of Anchorage. We lost this home 
and everything we owned in the 1964 earthquake. 
Ten years later my husband was Killed in an 
electrical accident. He is buried in Alaska in the 
land that he helped pioneer into eventual state- 
hood in 1945 


Annalesa Johanson Thomas is married and 
lives with her husband Fred and her two sons, 
Ryan and Lenny in Des Moines, Washington, 
only about 10 miles from me. She works at the 
Holly Dental Clinic which is a free clinic for poor 
families in the Seattle area. 


Annalesa inherited the Swedish heritage of 
her father and is very blond. She often said, asa 
little girl, I am Swedish like my father but my 
‘mother is something else, I think she was born in 
Canada somewhere. Annalesa prepares Swedish 
food when I am a guest in her home and we often 
speak of our travels in the homeland of her 
father. We have made up many albums for my 
grandsons so they will remember their late 
grandfather as well as myself and the heritage of 
our respective countries. 


My brother Lyle and wife Jean live in Red- 
mond, Wash., 30 miles away. My sister, Blanch 
‘Nienaber lives in Kent, 10 miles from me with her 
husband, Duane. My sister, Ethel and her hus~ 
band, Ron Dittman live in Vancouver, Wash., a 
three-hour drive from me. Our families all 
remain close and we gather for Christmas and 
other holidays. There are 27 of us with our chil 
dren and grandchildren. 

I recently changed careers at 54 and work out 
of the Northwest Kidney Center. I returned to 
school for training and after years of working for 
the public, I find myself doing an interesting, 
challenging job working with kidney patients on 
a one-to-one basis and loving my work. 








JAMES WARDROP AND ROBERT 
WILKINSON FAMILIES 
submitted by Mrs. Catherine Pearl Gonos, 
Granddaughter of Mr. Robert Wilkinson, Sr. 
My great grandfather, James Wardrop, his 
daughter, Maggie, and his brother-in-law, Alex 
Laurie, left Glasgow, Scotland in April, 1904 
aboard the liner Sardiman for Canada. Their 
purpose in coming was to ascertain whether a 
living could be made in the ‘new land””. They 
were men in their forties but maintained the 
vigour of much younger men. They decided there 
were indeed possibilities and, with this in mind, 
sent for their families in the autumn of the same 
year. 











Mr. and Mrs. James Wardrop. 


The two families consisting of James and 
Agnes Wardrop, with son William, and 
daughters, Agnes and her husband Robert 
Wilkinson, Sr., Mary and Maggie and the Alex 
and Mary Laurie Sr. family; son Alex (known as 
Sandy), and daughters Mamie and Isabelle. Mrs. 
Laurie was a sister to Mrs. Wardrop. 

They left Glasgow late in October on the same 
ship their fathers had taken earlier. They landed 
at Montreal, then travelled by train to Winnipeg, 
spending a short time at the Immigration Hall. 
By all accounts, it was quite a place — row upon 
row of beds with hard straw mattresses, on and 
around which many nationalities were repre- 
sented. From that point, the train ride was con~ 
tinued as far as Erwood, now known as Hudson 
Bay Junction. As the passenger train went no 
further, they journeyed to Tisdale on the con~ 
struction train arriving in the early morning of 











Nov. 17 and stepping off onto only a large lump 
of coal which served as a platform. As there were 
only a few buildings here and there, the ladies 
wondered where the town was situated, 

Eventually, these families took up residence 
on one quarter section each, in the Auto Road 
area, now known as Leacross. The Wardrop’s 
and Wilkinson’s spent their first winter in a log 
house with an earthen floor, that had only two 
small windows, It belonged to Ed Purdey’s father 
and stood on the banks of the Presbyterian Creek 
close to where Tom Hunt later farmed. I have 
heard my grandmother (Mrs. Robert Wilkinson, 
Sr.) say that her mother, on one occasion, looked 
ruefully around that first home and remarked, 
“You know, I have just been looking at these 
black logs. Knowing that we are not going to be 
here very long, I have said nothing to your father 
about it. But when I think of what I left in 
Scotland. . . My chicken “hoose”’ was built with 
red brick and here we are in this black log 
house.”” 

John Dempsey built Mr. Wardrop’s home 
and the family moved into it in the spring of 1905, 
My cousin, Stan Wetherall, presently resides in 
the remodelled house on the same site. Once 
settled in, a trip was made to Dauphin for a load 
of dairy cattle and a team of oxen, Mr. Wardrop 
held a great deal of love for horses and he took 
great pride in showing his line at local fairs. He, 
along with Mr. Duncan of Carlea, could point 
out all the weaknesses and imperfections in the 
various animals 

Mr. Wardrop's son-in-law, Robert Wilkin 
son, Sr. drove the mail from Tisdale to Silver 
Stream for one winter during which there was 
much snow. Robert and his wife, Agnes, were the 
parents of one son, Robert Jr. He was one of the 
only two babies in the district. The other was 
Duncan Herbert 

Both Robert and Agnes derived much fulfill- 
ment from taking part in the rural community life 
which soon flourished. Church and musical 
activities interested them greatly. Agnes was a 
regular attendant at the annual Silver Stream Fair 
and always commented in particular on the lovely 
display of ladies’ work in the school house. She, 
herself, turned out some beautiful crochet work 
for which she was most fortunate in being 
awarded first prize. 

My great uncle William was married in 1908, 
in the old Methodist Manse, to Elizabeth Simp- 
son who arrived from Bathgate, Scotland the day 
of the wedding. My two great aunts were married 








— Mary in Winnipeg to Tom Wetherall and 
Maggie in Tisdale to Mr. Shields. 

Tn 1918, Maggie died in Winnipeg during the 
fu epidemic, leaving three small children, Mar- 
garet, seven; Dorothy, six; and Scott, three. Two 
years later, in July of 1920, great Uncle William 
was drowned in the Leather River close to his 
home. 

The following year, 1921, Robert and Agnes 
Wilkinson and their son, Robert Jr. along with 
Maggie's three children moved to Tisdale. There, 
the Wilkinsons carried on their good work — 
being instrumental in the organizing of the first 
music festivals and Agnes acting as Secretary 
Treasurer of the Tisdale Agricultural Society. 

Mr. James Wardrop died on the homestead in 
February of 1941 and his wife followed him It 
months later in January of 1942. They were both 
83 years of age. 

Robert and Agnes Wilkinson Sr. moved to 
Edmonton in June of 1944, There, Robert was 
self-employed as a painter and paper hanger. He 
passed away in February, 1957 and Agnes in 
June, 1973. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Robert Wikinson Sr 


My father, Robert Wardrop Wilkinson Jr., 
served Tisdale and the surrounding area for 
many years as a blacksmith and welder. He grew 
up accepting the pioneer life and learning from 
his parents and grandparents just how rewarding 
alife of service to one’s fellows can be. He passed 
away at the age of 73 on May 5, 1977. He is 
survived by his wife, Eileen, of Oxbow, Sask. and 
three children: David and family of Edmonton; 
Constance and family of North Vancouver; 
Catherine Pearl and her husband George Gonos 
of Frobisher, Sask 





RHODA (LEISTER) WARKENTIN 

was raised on my parents’ farm, east of 
Clashmoor, Sask. in the Arborfield Munici- 
pality. I attended school at Alder Ridge and 
Girwood Schools. 

During the school year of 1960-61, I stayed 
with my sister Stella, who was teaching school at 
Silver Stream, We lived in the teacherage on the 
bank of the Leather River. I recall that we stu- 
dents spent many enjoyable hours sliding on the 
river hill in the winter time. My year spent here 
was a very special one in my public school life. I 
enjoyed the students and all the friendly people 
of the Silver Stream S.D. 











Rhoda, Brian, Jodie, Nicole, Robbie Warkentin, 1984, 
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After my high school graduation from 
Tisdale Unit Composite School I attended 
Briercrest Bible Institute at Caronport, Sask. 
After graduating from there in 1969, Brian and I 
were married. He came from Capasin, Sask., 
near Spiritwood. 

Our first home was at Flin Flon, Man., where 
Brian worked for the Hudson Bay Mining and 
Smelting Company. Later we moved to Saska- 
toon. There Brian went to Technical School and 
also worked in a Service Station. I attended 
Saskatoon Business College. Upon completion of 
business college, I began working in the Western 
College of Veterinary Medicine in the cit 

Our first child, Nicole, was born in August, 
1972, and when she was eight months old we 
returned to the Tisdale area. Brian, being a 
farmer at heart, soon became involved in farm 
ing. Our second daughter, Jodie, was born in 
June, 1974, and our son Robert arrived in Janu- 
ary, 1977. 

We live on a farm a few miles north of 
Eldersley and we continue to farm. Our children 
ride the Florentine School bus to Tisdale. We all 
enjoy our involvements in the community, 
school, and church activities at the Christian 
Fellowship Church. 











RICHARD JR. AND JOHN WARREN 
as told by a neighbor 

Richard had the SE 25~48-15-W2 from 1916 
to 1926 and John had the SW 25-48-15-W2. They 
were brothers who came from west of Riverstone 
in the Ridgedale, Sask. area, Dick was married. 
Their land was solid swamp and bush. They 
would try to break a bit of land and their horses 
would balk on them. It is thought they moved to 
B.C. 


BERNARD WASSILL 

My first memories of Armley and Manlius 
School are somewhat vague for two reasons, the 
first being that I was only four years of age when 
I first laid eyes on Armley and the second reason 
is because I am now 60 years old and the story I 
intend to put before you will have to depend on 
what recall I have of those wonderful years 

To begin with, the family was uprooted from 
our relatively comfortable existence in the large 
town of Melville, Sask, We had a new two and a 
lf storey home with all the comforts of home, 
ke sewer, water and central heat. In 1930 those 
things were luxuries. After the 1929 crash and 











drought in the south, Dad’s Implement and 
Automobile Agency was forced to close and Dad 
went north about a year before the family. He 
worked first in Codette before he decided to set 
up shop in Armley. 

The family which left Melville in mid 
‘October, 1930, was packed into a new Dodge car, 
salvaged from the business. It included mother, 
whose real name was Valerie and affectionately 
called “‘Violet”” by Dad whose name was Jacob, 
but was known to all as ‘‘Jake””, and five very 
young children all under six years of age, namely 
Matthew, myself Bernard, Catherine, Lawrence 
and Donald. We nearly didn’t make it to Armley 
as a vicious early snowstorm stalled our car in 
snowdrifts up to the top of the radiator. This all 
happened just out of Melfort near the siding 
called Naisberry. We all would probably have 
frozen right there if it hadn’t been for the good 
will of a farmhand who pulled us to the siding 
against the will of the farmer, who fired him 
immediately after. The next day we were on the 
NR train to Tisdale where we changed to the 
CPR “peanut” train which ran north to Armley. 
One of the first families we met was the Zoboski 
family. Vince and Florence Zoboski ran a general 
store here. Our friendship remained strong even 
after we moved to Zenon Park and they moved to 
Watson. 

The seven years we spent in Armley still hold 
many fond memories for me as I recollect those 
wonderful full years which seemed so packed 
with events. In contrast to the Melville home, our 
first home in Armley wasn’t much more than a 
shack and it was cold especially at 50 below. Of 
course we had the old reliable wood box stove 
which would be burned out by morning and 
resulted in the water freezing in the wash basin 
nearly every winter night. When it came time for 
us to attend school we went to Manlius, not 
Armley School as one would have thought. The 
reason of course being that Manlius was only 
about two and a half miles to the northwest while 
‘Armley School was situated to the northeast, 
closer to Pontrilas. Walking to school in the 
summer wasn’t quite as exciting as driving in the 
winter in the horse drawn van or caboose as it was 
called. The van was made of boards and lined 
with cardboard for extra insulation. It was fitted 
on a regular horse drawn bobsled pulled by 
team of horses. Gordon or Walter Wallis gener- 
ally drove the van filled with all the kids from the 
hamlet, names including the Hunters, Thomas’, 
Zoboski, Staples, Wassills and on the way we 


















































‘The Wassill family, Back L to R: Doreen Daunheimer, Law- 
rence, Berard, Ronald, Rose Anne Dierker, Maithew, 
Wayne, Donald, Margaret Hill, FrontL to R: Yvonne, Jacob 
(Dad), Valerie (Mom) and Catherine St. Amand, 


picked up the Morgans and Dufords. On more 
than one occasion disaster nearly struck our van 
when we'd upset in the steep snowbanks and the 
wood heater would spill hot coals all over the 
place. Apparently the Wassill, Thomas and the 
‘Hunter boys weren’t short on being mischievious 
as I think back to some of the pranks we pulled. I 
know present day kids don’t have a thing on us. 
Providence must have been smiling on us to have 
survived. I remember when we biked down to the 
Carrot River for a swim. Later they built the new 
cement arch bridge which was too tempting for 
ight to ten year old boys, who were soon diving 
off the top of the arches to the water 20 to 30 feet 
below. Of course we always had our dogs along 
in case we got into trouble. 

‘There was the time we were out gopher hunt~ 
ing on the tracks towards Walter Days" farm and 
‘we noticed the section hands had installed new 
ties but had not spiked them yet. I remember we 
had a great time laying the spikes end to end on 
the rails until we ran out of spikes. All of a 
sudden we noticed the jigger was coming back 
with the section hands on it. We hid in Walter's 
stooks but it wasn’t funny when the jigger hit the 
spikes at full speed and jumped the tracks, injur- 
ing one of the men badly. When we arrived home 
the mounties were waiting and we got our sen~ 
tence from our parents which made it difficult 
sitting for a few days. 

The railroad through town was always 
intriguing for it brought the trains which carried 
the hobos, as we called them. Yes, I saw history 
without realizing it, as boxcar after boxcar on the 








freights carried the unemployed back and forth. 
They would generally disembark and ask for 
food or ask if any farmers needed help. Some 
who were too tired to go on would sometimes 
sneak into Nicklen’s livery barn for a good sleep 
in the hayloft. Sturdee and his father were always 
shooing someone out of the loft. The trains 
remained one of the big events in our lives. When 
we weren’t at school we were at the station wait 
ing for the train to bring the paper which had the 
“funnies”. Gad, Little Orphan Annie, the 
Katzenjammer Kids and Major Hoople sure held 
our interest as I’m sure they would for all the kids 
in Canada today. While the train switched the 
boxcars onto the elevator siding for the Pool and 
Federal elevators, we'd hound the engineers until 
they'd invite us into the engine cab. Man, I was 
terrified when I first saw that fierce coal fire 
blazing and steam flying all over the place, but I 
toughed it out and wound up overseas some eight 
years later listening to bombs fall on London, 
England. 

As I reflect back I believe one of the things 
that has had a profound effect on the Wassill 
family was the devotion of mother and dad to the 
Catholic faith. When we couldn’t attend Church 
in Codette where Father Desmond said mass, we 
would kneel and recite the rosary every Sunday 
Later on we attended mass in Zenon Park. I'm 
sure that eventually led to our moving there. 
With awe, one thinks back to the condition of the 
roads at that time and the means of transporta~ 
tion, a model T pickup. You really had to hang 
on as you bounced on your way either to Zenon 
Park or in the summer when we went to church 
camp at a picturesque place called ‘Green 
Hills”. It was comprised of a beautiful large log 
cabin and log farm buildings, situated among tall 
jack pines on a sandy slope covered with blueber- 
ries and sand cherries. Mother never tired of 
picking blueberries and every summer we made 
trips to Nipawin to pick those back breaking 
blueberries. I loved the fruit in winter but wasn’t 
famous for my berry picking. 

‘As time went on the news of a good little 
mechanic at Armley spread. There’s the story 
told about the time a motorist walked into town 
from highway 35. His car had stalled and he'd 
left his wife stranded in the car out on the high 
way. Dad went out and checked the car and soon 
found the problem. Apparently the spring on the 
points had broken and he didn’t have a replace- 
‘ment back at the garage. However he had an idea 
he could fix the points, so sheepishly he asked if 
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the car owner’s wife was wearing corsets. When 
the car owner got over his shock, dad explained 
he could make a spring out of one of the spurs of 
her corsets, so with Dad looking the other way, a 
spring was produced. Dad repaired the points 
and they were on their way. 

‘As time went on the people from Zenon Park 
brought most of their mechanical problems to 
Armley. Finally, because some of us would be 
entering high school before too long and because 
of the church, Dad and Mother decided to move 
to Zenon Park in early December 1937. People in 
Zenon Park were very generous and all pitched in 
to build us a one and a half storey house which 
measured 20 feet by 24 feet. All Il children were 
raised in that house behind the garage. Yes, by 
the time we left Armley, there were two more 
additions to our family, namely Yvonne and 
Doreen. Soon after arriving in Zenon Park 
brother Ronald arrived as did Margaret. By the 
time Rose Ann and Wayne came along, Matthew 
and I, Bernard, were in the Armed Forces. 1 
Ianded overseas on loan to the Royal Navy while 
Matthew completed a stint with Air Force in 
Canada. 

My treasured memories of Armley are now 
before you. I’ve enjoyed the privilege of being 
able to finally convey to everyone, what's been at 
the back of my mind since I left there. I could 
write much more and maybe some day I will. It 
gives me much pleasure to be able to recall what 
happened up to the time I was in grade V at that 
little white school house called Manlius, two and 
a half miles northwest of Armley. I'll close with 
one of my yet unpublished poems. 

At the dawn when the mists from the hills have 
gone 

And a robin hip hops a trail across the glaze of 
the dew on the grass 

‘Then across the eastern sky the blazing tenticles 
of the morning sun reaches up 

Into the azure blue to touch the white wings of a 
gull that floats high there 

the workaday world stirs and nature’s freshness 
is blemished 

By the mental monsters that dart hither and yon 
from the man-made precipices of 

brick and stone 

In my hurry and worry I pass all that is here for 
me to enjoy 

When all I need do is breath in God’s simple 
wonders 

‘That are around me 

Would I but stop. 














Note: Mr, and Mrs. Wassill were married 
Feb. 26, 1924 at Melville. They farmed at Melville 
before going into the garage business. After leav- 
ing Armley and moving to Zenon Park, the 
Wassill family operated the Case Implement 
Agency for over 45 years. Lawrence and Ron 
continued to manage the garage at Zenon Park. 
Jake passed away March 2, 1964 and Valerie, 
Feb. 6, 1982. A daughter, Doreen passed away in 
1976. 


HUGH WATERFIELD 
submitted by Tom Jones and Norman White 

Hugh Waterfield, known as Harry, was born. 
in Derby, England in 1887. He came to Canada in 
1911 with the White Brothers. He took entry for a 
homestead, NW 17-48-14-W2, on April 2, 1912. 
He lived with the White Brothers until January 
1915. Then, leaving his homestead, he enlisted in 
the Canadian Armed Forces. He went overseas 
and was active in the Vimy Battle in the front 
lines with Frank White and Clarence Jones. On 
the Somme, in 1916, Harry was the Battery cook 
and was getting a meal ready, when a shell came 
through the roof of the dugout, into a 10 gallon 
dixie of boiling water. He was scalded badly and 
was sent to Blighty, England for treatment, never 
to return to active duty again 

Returning to Saskatchewan in 1919, he never 
came back to his homestead in this area, but 
worked in Prince Albert for one year. In 1920 he 








Harry Waterfioi. 








got land in the Buckland area, near Prince 
Albert, where he farmed with the Henry White 
family’ until the middle 1940's, then retired to 
Prince Albert. 

Harry came quite often to visit the Whites at 
‘Armley and usually stayed with Bert WI 
they were both bachelors, 

Harry was always joking and full of fun. His 
humor was enjoyed by many. 

Harry passed away in January 1961 and is 
buried in Prince Albert. Henry White’s son, 
Jack, and his wife, Lynda, now own the farm. 

Harry is fondly remembered by the Whites as. 
he was just like a brother to them. 

Waterfield Post Office was named after him 
and later Waterfield School District also. 





CHARLIE AND ROSA WEGMILLER 

Charles Frederick Wegmiller was born in 
Berne, Switzerland in 1877. Jobs were very 
scarce, $0 at the age of 16, he came to Canada. 

He worked his way around Canada, saving 
some money, and with a friend, Jake 
Siegenthaler, also from Switzerland, went south 
to North Dakota, USA, where they went into 
partnerhip on a farm. 

After Jake’s marriage, Charlie sold his share 
in the farm and ventured back into Canada. The 
two kept in touch over the years, remaining pals 
until death 








(Charlie and Rosa Wegmnller. 





Charlie's love for trees, good soil, and all the 
challenges, drew him northward. Arriving in 
Prince Albert in 1905, he made inquiries about 
getting to Melfort and Doghide (Tisdale). He was 
first told the fare would be $20, and since this was 
more than it had cost him to get from North 
Dakota to Prince Albert, he began to make fur- 
ther inquiries. He was finally able to arrange 
passage with the mail driver, leaving in two or 
three days. 

In the meantime he decided to look around 
Prince Albert and discovered that a paddle wheel 
steamer loaded with lumber was on the point of 
leaving for North Battleford. Wanting to see as 
much as possible of this new land, he booked 
passage on the boat, and was soon on his way on 
the turbulant Saskatchewan River. The boat, 
guided by an Indian Pilot, took two days. Upon 
his arrival he was shown through the Indian 
School and several other points of interest. The 
return journey, an almost empty boat and the aid 
of the river current took only one day. He 
amused himself playing his mouth organ; the 
passengers hearing the music, persuaded him to 
‘come out on the deck and provide the music for 
dancing which soon got underway 

His musical ability stood him in good stead 
later, When the mailman heard Charlie could 
play he was happy to have his company on the 
ong journey by team to Melfort with the mail. 
While crossing the Saskatchewan River at Fenton 
he saw a partly built railroad bridge, and a loco- 
motive which had apparently fallen into the river, 
with only its smokestack and upper boiler show- 
ing above the water. 

The trip to Doghide from Melfort was made 
by rail and from there on to his homestead, about 
25 miles by wagon and foot. It was on his first 
journey northward that he met A. J. “Tony”? 
Marshall, at his little log shack on the banks of 
the Crooked River, and the two were to remain 
fast friends. 

His homestead was in the Waterfield District, 
NE 26-47-14-W2. 

Frank and Jack Berry lived across the river 
and they saw a lot of one another. The three 
became real pals, hunting and trapping, walking 
to Tisdale for groceries, and carrying them home 
on their backs. Later when they had oxen they 
would come home together in the cool of the 
night. 

On one of Charlie’s infrequent trips to 
Tisdale by foot for groceries, he was invited to 
ride home with a neighbor who was making the 
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trip with a team of oxen. Several times enroute 
home the oxen became hopelessly stuck in the 
mud. Each time they had to unload the neigh- 
bor’s 20 bags of oats, and Charlie’s box of gro- 
ceries. At nightfall they reached Bill Richmond’s 
place and availed themselves of his hospitality for 
the night. The next day it was still raining, and, 
on reaching that surveyors bridge over the 
Leather River, they found some of the supports 
broke and unfit for crossing. After making the 
necessary repairs and getting across the bridge 
the oxen were unable to pull the load up the steep, 
slippery hill so they had to unload again and 
carry the oats bag by bag. They reached Charlie's 
place by five o’clock in the afternoon and to his 
astonishment he was charged 50¢ for hauling the 
groceries from Tisdale 

He bought a quarter of land in the Silver 
Stream District, SE 15-47-14-W2, and built a log 
house, overlooking the sloping land toward the 
Leather River. Frank Randall lived across the 
road and was another lifelong friend. 

In 1909 he married Mrs. Rosa Maiden who 
hhad lost her husband shortly after her arrival here 
from England. To the five small Maiden chil- 
dren, he immediately became ‘Dad’. A log 
addition was added to make room for the new 
family, with another frame room added later. 

Until now, Rosa, and the few other women 
who had been the first to settle here had survived 
untold hardships, perhaps the worst being lone- 
liness and hungry mouths to fill, when at man 
times there was very little to eat. 

More neighbors arrived, the Pearse’s, Lloyd’s 
and Eade’s. 

Billy Richmond and Georgia Mustard, close 
friends, were married around the same time as 
Charlie and Rosa 

Silver Stream School was built on the north~ 
east corner of Charlie’s quarter, but was later 
moved to the present site. 

Rosa taught Sunday School and was always 
active in the church, held at the school. 

They always had a big garden, and in the 
1920's started a very productive orchard, a new 
hobby for this far north. 

Charlie had small fields, and was always try 
ing some new variety of seed. He was the first to 
grow Garnet wheat. He had a grain cleaner and 
sold his registered grain and grass seed. 

Later on he started going around the country 
to clean grain, pulling the cleaner with his team 
of horses. He would be away several days at a 
time. 


























He was a leader of a boys grain club, growing 
coats and alfalfa. Some of the boys in the club 
were: Gordon Pearse, Elton McDonald, Nat 
McLeod, Willie Huber, Tony Marshall, Irwin 
Lloyd, Jim Staples, Wilfred Duford, Roy 
Schiltroth, Earl Hunt, to name a few. 

The Local Improvement District purchased a 
pile driver for $65 and this was in Charlie’s care 
when not in use. 

Rosa and her daughters made butter from the 
cows they milked. The extra butter was taken to 
Mrs. Sims store as she always had many men 
stopping over when they hauled grain from 
Nipawin to Tisdale. 

Mrs. Pearse had the Post Office. Charlie 
would always bring Mustard’s mail and every 
Saturday, Mrs. Mustard would cross the river on 
the log crossing to pick up their mail. 

In 1918 the whole family was sick with the flu. 
The teacher, Miss Hamilton, closed the school 
and came and helped out until everyone was up 
again, 

Charlie was very fond of music and besides 
the mouth organ, piayed the harp, mandolin, and 
later learned to play the organ by ear. 

Elizabeth got music lessons by mail and 
learned to play by note. 

In 1929 they built a new frame house. This was 

cut home, with double air-space 
ig new for the area. The hardwood 
floors and linoleum were quite a change from the 
old house. A new barn was erected soon after. 

After the family had left home, grand 
daughters, Frances and Dorothy, came to stay 
during the week to attend school at Silver Stream, 
since they were quite a distance from Waterfield 
School. 

Rosa was a member of the Silver Stream 
Ladies’ Club. In the winter they would go in 
sleigh loads to the meetings. Often in the summer 
a bachelor neighbor, their friend Irvin Stauffer, 
would take a carload of ladies to the meetings. 

Charlie served on the Board of Trustees for 
the school for many years. Besides hiring the 
teachers, the trustees helped put up the stage and 
curtains for the annual Christmas Concert, 
sometimes got the tree, made sure there was 
wood, drinking water, and many other details fell 
into this job description. 

They both assisted organizing the Silver 
Stream Fair in 1915, and it was a great source of 
pleasure over the years. A lot of work was under 
taken every year preparing the grounds and 
buildings. Meeting all their friends every year at 

















the fair was the highlight of the summer. Char- 
lie’s love for the products of the soil made him a 
keen exhibitor and judge. To commemorate Sas 
katchewan’s SOth Anniversary in 1955, Charlie 
and Mrs. Pearse, two of the original directors, 
each planted a tree at the gate to the fairground: 

In 1949 they retired to Tisdale and sold their 
farm to Frank Righi who married their grand~ 
daughter Dorothy, 

They celebrated their 40th wedding anniver~ 
sary at a surprise farewell party at the school 
grounds. 

Charlie took an active part in organizing the 
Senior Citizens’ Club and Hall in Tisdale, still 
playing his mouth organ to entertain with old 
familiar tunes. 

Rosa did not enjoy good health after moving 
to town, She passed away Jan. 14, 1954 in Tisdale 
Hospital at 81 years. Irvin Stauffer spent a few 
months with Charlie after Rosa’s death. 

Charlie had been dreaming of a return trip to 
‘Switzerland but he became too ill to travel. He 
passed away at the home of his daughter, Lizzie, 
in Saskatoon, Aug. 30, 1956, at the age of 79. 
Charlie and Rosa are buried in the Tisdale Ceme- 
tery, 








WHENHAM FAMILY 

Harvey and Lois Whenham and their family 
of five purchased the land known as “the Wal- 
ecke Place” in 1964. The family home was situ 
ated on the SE 4-48-15 W2. Prior to this the 
Whenhams had farmed land south of Ridgedale. 

Darell, Kevin, Lesley, Gaylene and Brent 
went to Ridgedale School. Their bus driver was 
Ivan McCullough and later the bus was driven by 
John Hayward. 

Harvey's family originated in southern Man- 
itoba. His parents left Fairfax, Man. in 1943 to 
live and farm in the Leather River area. During 
the war years Harvey was in the Royal Canadian 
Air Force. After discharged from the Air Forc 
he farmed with his father and brothers. 

Lois grew up in the Ridgedale area, arriving 
with her family to the village in 1934. Her father, 
Louis Crockett, was the Pool Elevator Agent 
from 1933 to 1949. 

The Whenhams farmed until 1974 when Rich- 
ard and Linda Kohlruss took over. Richard and 
Linda had been living in the Strathmore, Alta. 
area, Richard, Linda, Chris and Tracey farmed 
and lived in the area from 1974 to 1979 at which 
time they returned to Alberta to farm in the 
Cayley area. 








1n1979 Kevin and Lorraine took over the land 
and are presently living there. 

Harvey and Lois have made their home in 
White Fox. Harvey is semi-retired. He keeps 
active by building up a good size wood pile, 
hunting and fishing. Lois worked in Richard- 
son’s Department Store in Nipawin until Janu- 
ary, 1986 when, for health reasons, she had to 
leave. 

Darellis in Thompson, Man. where he and his, 
wife, Leslie have three children; Jason, Carrie 
and Kelly. Darell works at Codville’s — a whole- 
sale company. 

Kevin and Lorraine along with daughters 
Chelsey and Carlyng are on the farm north of 
Ridgedale, 

Lesley is working at the White Fox Credit 
Union. She married Howard Shacklock of White 
Fox. One son, Ryan, is their family. 

Gaylene and Terry Garinger are living on an 
acreage north of Aylsham. Four children — two 
boys Scott and Gaylen and two girls Sarah and 
Trisha keep them busy. 

Brent works as a draftsman for the Sas~ 
katchewan Water Corporation at Outlook. His 
family consists of son Jody and daughter, Tasha. 





ALBERT FRANKLIN WHITE AND 
RAY ALBERT WHITE FAMILIES 

The history of this line of Whites, in Canada, 
began in the 1800’s with John White and his wife, 
Allli (Hodgins) who are thought to have come 
from Argyll, Scotland. They settled in Mariposa 
township, Victoria County, Ont., which is not 
far from present day Oakwood. Although John 
had been a tailor in Scotland, they built up a 
prosperous mixed farm in the above-mentioned 
area, They had a good sized family of which their 
son, Albert, was the second youngest. The stone 
house which they had built on the farm was still 
in use in 1967 and probably still is. 

Albert Franklin married Annie Florence 
Georgina Barker, from the same Ontario area, in 
October, 1900. Ray Albert was born Oct. 30, 1901, 
Ruby Mae and Eva Jean, Dec. 13, 1907. They 
continued to farm in the same area until 1905, 
when they heard fabulous stories about the West 
and decided to move. They took up farming in 
the Penzance area, southern part of the province, 
and stayed there until 1914, at which time they 
moved to Alsask. There were advantages to 
farming in these areas because there were no trees 
to remove before farming could be started. There 
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‘Annie and Albert White, March 1940, 


were no roads, although all the surveying had 
been done and road allowances were there. Peo- 
ple drove in the straightest line to neighbors until 
farms were fenced. Their water for house and 
cattle came from springs. Ray had a close call 
from a prairie fire one day when he was coming 
home from school with other children, when 
nature called and he began to look for some 
bush, which was quite scarce. During this time 
the fire was coming at a great speed and he had to 
run for his life to a plowed field where the rest of 
the children went to safety. 

In 1916 they moved back to Ontario. In 1918, 
when Ray was 17, he let it be known that he was 
going West again. The long rows of turnips that 
had to be hoed in the blazing sun were just too 
much of a good thing! They were used to supple- 
ment the grains, hay, etc. for cattle feed. The 
winters also seemed colder than in the west 
because of dampness. It was then decided that the 
whole family would move back to Alsask, con- 
tinuing in mixed farming till dry years came 
along. 

In 1923 the family decided to move north, 
where there seemed to be plenty of moisture. 
They had one box car of cattle, horses, sheep and 











pigs and another with household goods, farm 
machinery, etc. Albert attended the cattle on the 
trip and hired some boys to herd them when the 
train stopped, as it did for that purpose. Albert 
arrived at Ridgedale, which at that time was 
probably a booming town, perhaps at the end of 
the rail line. The train arrived there several days 
sooner than the rest of the family who were 
coming in a Model *“T”” Ford. Ray drove the car 
‘over the highways of that period. It was a terrible 
trip by all accounts! The roads were not much 
better than a dirt trail and it was quite common to 
get bogged down. At these times Annie and the 
girls took hold of a rope fastened to the front of 
the car and helped it through. Sometimes the 
road was so bad, they detoured through fields 
along the road! At one point, as they were com~ 
ing down a hill, a wheel came off the car and 
proceeded on ahead. No one was hurt and after 
the wheel was replaced they continued on their 
way. The highway markers, of which there were 
few, were shiny pieces of metal nailed to trees 
along the road. When you saw one glistening, 
you stopped, walked over to it, read what it said 








Fay, Edith and Malcom White, 1928. 
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and then continued on your way; 50 years makes 
quite a difference. 

They settled on the SE 27-47-14-W2 and 
began to buy it as well as W'/2 of 27-47-14-W2. 
For the first while after they arrived, a hay rack 
with a tarp over it served as their house, but the 
ever present mosquitoes made life quite misera~ 
ble. A log house was available a short distance 
away and it was bought, moved to the south east 
corner of the quarter and added onto. Ray con- 
tinued to clear and break up the first quarter. He 
also kept cattle, horses, ete. During some winters 
he worked at a sawmill at Crooked River where 
he met Eda Maiden who was working on a farm a 
few miles away. He courted her in his Buick right 
hand drive car. They were married at the 
‘Anglican Church in Forester by Rev. Bird on 
June 8, 1927. All Ray and Eda’s children were 
born on SE 27-47-14-W2, One was born in 
Ridgedale, one at home and the remainder at 
Tisdale. Malcolm Mervin was born July 31, 1928; 
Derril Cameron, June 19, 1933; Melva Meryle, 
March 19, 1940 (see Zose! history); Garth Frank— 
lin, Dec. 17, 1941; Kathleen Gale, Feb. 10, 1943 
(see Currie history) and Beryl Claudette, Oct. 19, 
1944 (see King history). 

Meanwhile, Albert, Annie and the two 
daughters moved to what was called the Guymer 
farm which later was owned by the Manton fam~ 
ily. Ruby married Andrew Johnston of the dis- 
trict and settled on the NE 33-47-14-W2. Jean 
married Jay Stearns, also of Waterfield and they 
settled on Jay’s parents’ farm, NE 10-48-14-W2. 
After a few years both families moved to Sher- 
idan, Man. and Flin Flon, Man. They later both 
moved to Rossland, B.C. and worked at Trail. 
When the Johnstons moved away, their farm was 
bought by Albert and they continued to live there 
til about 1946-48, living on the NE 10-48-14~ 
W2. They moved to McKague, Sask. and stayed 
until the 1950's when they moved to Rossland 
where Albert died on Feb. 8, 1958 and Annie on 
May 18, 1971 

To get back to Ray’s family, they had quite a 
happy home life and also had sufficient to eat 
and wear. They were not affiliated with any of 
the local churches, but were taught most of the 
‘commandments of the Bible, including honesty, 
the value of work, the value of education, not so 
much by word as by example. Some of the family 
may have thought that life was quite strict, but 
appreciated the upbringing in later years as they 
had their own families. Ray didn’t like the idea of 
getting into debt, as it had taken some years to 


























pay the farm mortgage. As a consequence he 
didn’t buy more land and expand. 

The family was shocked by the loss of wife 
and mother, Eda, on March 21, 1950, when she 
stopped breathing after a goiter operation at the 
Tisdale Hospital. Ray continued to farm and care 
for the family until each graduated from high 
school and left home. He then retired, selling his 
land to Norman Pearse, and moved to Nipawin 
in 1964, He enjoyed hobbies of collecting Indian 
artifacts, which he started at about the age of 12, 
building and repairing radios and perhaps most 
of all playing the violin. When he was around 70 
‘years of age, he started making violins — one for 
‘each of his six children and one which he donated 
to the Senior Citizens Club in Nipawin. He also 
enjoyed gardening and planting different vari 
eties of fruit trees and bushes. Another source of 
enjoyment was taking part in the Senior Citizens 
group in Nipawin, playing in the orchestra and 
enjoying their games and fine friendships. 

After having suffered from several strokes, 
Ray passed away Dec. 5, 1983 at the age of 82. 


MALCOLM MERVIN WHITE (MAC) 

I was born of goodly parents (Ray Albert 
White and Eda Maiden) at Ridgedale, Sask. on 
July 31, 1928. At that time there was a small 
hospital located there. My childhood on the farm 
in Waterfield was a happy one. We had the usual 
pets and animals that a person can have on a farm 
and also had the responsibility of looking after 
them. 

‘Waterfield was a great school to attend in my 
early years. Even though the teacher at that time 
had over 30 pupils, ranging from grade I to XII, 
we still received individual attention when 
needed. Although I enjoyed learning, the high 
points of schoo! life seemed to be the sports every 
day and the Field Days held in the spring, in 
which there was a great sense of competition with 
other schools. Then there were the Christmas 
Concerts to practice for, plays, etc. At both of 
these events the family support made them seem 
extra special. 

Our transportation to and from school was a 
shetland pony named Sparky. In the summer we 
used a cart and in the winter it was a caboose. As 
‘a means of keeping our feet from freezing, Dad 
gave us a 10-pound pail of sand, which we heated 
at both ends of the trip. I attended Waterfield 
School from grade I to X, with IX and X being 
correspondence courses’ and teacher’s help, 
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Mac and Aletha Whit, 


which was much appreciated. I was fortunate to 
have an excellent teacher for the first eight years, 
Mr. Ben Zado, later Russell. 

Grade XI and XII were taken at what was 
then known as Two Rivers Bible Institute. Th 
was a boarding type school in which either high 
school or Bible school could be taken. In those 
days there were no school buses to take a person 
to one of the other high schools located at 
Ridgedale, Tisdale or Nipawin. 

After high school I stayed on the farm for 
some years. My mother died in 1950, leaving my 
Dad with some of the family quite young. During 
this time Dad did the cooking, etc. and I did the 
field work. In 1955, the growing season was very 
poor and it appeared that there would be no 
harvest, so I decided to go further west to Fort 
Saskatchewan, Alta. Some of the neighbors had 
moved and seemed to be working so that was for 
me. After working in construction for a while, 1 
decided I'd like an inside job for the winter, 
which I obtained at Peace River Glass (later 
Canada Johns Manville), During the 17 years 1 
worked there, my two main jobs were Glass Fibre 
Machine Operator and Shipper Receiver. 

On July 18, 1959, I married Aletha Bray for- 
merly of Whitelaw, Alta., and at that time 
employed at Vegreville, Alta. We have two chil- 
dren, Sheila born March 19, 1961 and Wayne July 
23, 1963. Sheila married in 1982 and we have a 
little redheaded grandson. They live at Thorn- 
ton, Ont, and Wayne lives in Sardis, B.C. 

In 1966 we, as a family, made a move which 
we have never regretted and which has been a 
great help in our lives. We joined the Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints. 

















In 1972, we decided to get away from the long 
cold winters of Alberta, so we moved to Sardis. It 
hhas been a good 13 years in this part of Canada. 


DERRIL CAMERON WHITE 

My recollections of the 30's T can count on 
one hand — stinkweed flavoured milk — a cou- 
ple of summers spent on the “Gymer Place” to 
provide livestock grazing and hauling water for 
the stock from the Leather River on a very high 
home-built water tank on a wagon — getting our 
first radio (successor to previous crystal sets) 
about November, 1939 to keep up-to-date on the 
war, also Boston Blacky, the Shadow, etc. — 
closing the gate on my first day of school, getting 
conto the cart with Mac, behind our shetland, 
“Sparkie” and saying to myself ‘This a memo- 
rable day in my life!” or something to that effect 
— our original winter school transportation was 
a closed in toboggan riding on two upside-down 
model-T front fenders, soon replaced with a 
more roomy caboose on skis. 

As time went on, some things never changed 
— melting snow for water in winter, the humidity 
frosting the windows over from November to 
March — melting ice for summer drinking — 
splitting and carrying countless arms full of wood 
for cooking and winter heat — reading and doing 
homework around the Aladdin lamp in the mid- 
dle of the table — the Model-A that never quit — 
Sparkie who always ran the rest of the way home 
after meeting a car, and collecting arrowhead: 

Waterfield was an education for 10 years, with 
skating parties, skiing parties, Friday night soft- 
ball games thrown in. 

Two Rivers Bible Institute was a different 
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kind of education during my grade XI and XII, 
then one year and several summers in Saskatoon 
getting my Permanant Teaching Certificate, 
resulting, in August, 1952, in my first regular 
employment, in the Leoville area, Further 
employment by the Nipawin, Estevan and Moos~ 
‘omin School Units convinced me a change of 
lifestyle was in order. 

1n 1958, my worldly possessions in a miniature 
aluminum “honest weight — no springs trailer”* 
pulled by my just paid for new Volkswagen (first 
‘one sold in Carrot River!), I was on my way to the 
City — Estevan! 

Being a booming oil centre, work was plen- 
tiful and varied, It included landscaping, trailer 
assembly, pipe line construction, CP Freight, in 
quick order 

Then sewing machines got into my blood, 
permanently it seems, The major deviation was 
July, 1960 to August, 1963, spent with the Alsip 
Brick, Tile and Lumber Company in Winnipeg, 
resulting most notably in a commitment to snatch 
their business machine operator, Shirley Ham, 
from her life of endless toil, followed by my 
acceptance of a position in Eatons Sewing 
Machine Department in Regina. Having bought 
ahouse at 1461 Empress Street, where we still ive, 
in November a rush trip back to Winnipeg where, 
on Nov. 2, 1963, Shirley Ham changed her name, 
on November 3 she changed her province. 
November 4 — business as usual at Eatons! 

In June, 1967 we van camped our way to 
Expo, and, during our stay in Montreal, com= 
pleted arrangements to become the Regina dealer 
for the product I first sold in Estevan in 1959. 
Shirley continued to work for the Department of 
Natural Resources, 

Apart from our Expo trip, and going into 
business for ourselves, our Centennial project 
provided for the next generation, born Jan. 30, 
1968, Jeffrey Vincent. 

Jeff has long since completed his clementary 
education, all at Benson School nearby, and is 
now, March, 1986, completing his grade XII at 
Martin Collegiate, also conveniently close, and 
an excellent high school. He hopes to get into the 
University of Regina in September to pursue a 
career in accounting. He has recently unhinged 
his financial security with the purchase of a new 
35mm camera and his first car — a Volkswagen, 
of course, 1965 vintage, the seventh one in the 
family since my original 1957 model. 

There have been many changes and improve- 
ments in sewing machines during my 27 year 





involvement. Our ‘Northside Sewing Machine 
Services (Regina) Ltd”. has had many ups and 
downs since August, 1967, mostly related to the 
health of the farming industry. In 1981 we diversi 
fied into the manufacture of moose-hide winter 
and summer moccasins and mitts, made totally 
on a sewing machine (naturally!) except for 
beading, farmed out as a cottage industry. 


GARTH WHITE 

Graduating from grade XII at Tisdale High in 
June, 1959 was the beginning of a work career 
involving several fields of employment. The two 
years following graduation were construction 
related in the Edmonton area and showed many 
periods of instability. To rectify the job situation 
I decided to further my education, attending 
Southern Alberta Institute of Technology in Cal- 
gary, graduating as a Chemical Technologist in 
1963. From 1963-68, I worked for Imperial Oil 
Research Laboratory in Calgary. In late 1968 
pursued a sales career that has involved Oil and 
Gas Sales, Semi~Trailer Sales and the past 10 
years in Real Estate Sales. 

In 1966, I married Marjorie Burnett from 
Swift Current, Sask. We have two children — 
Troy born on Sept. 16, 1968 and Tara, born Dec. 
13, 1971. Both children are living at home, attend— 
ing school. Marjorie has spent the majority of the 
past I7 years working part time outside the home 
and the remainder of her time raising our chil- 
dren in the best way her Saskatchewan upbring- 
ing taught her. 





LLto R: Marjorie, Troy, Tara and Garth White, 
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HENRY WHITE 
as told by son Jack 

Henry was born in 1875 in Derby, England to 
George and Mary (nee Wallace) White. He was 
married to Eleanor Terry in Darlington, England 
on March 21, 1902. He was a bridge builder before 
coming to Canada in 1911. 

He took a homestead on Aug. 28, 1912, the SE 
17-48-14 W2. He joined the Canadian Armed 
Forces in 1915 and went overseas, working in the 
shipyards during the war. He was in the 44th, 
Battalion. 

On his return to Canada in 1919 he was very 
sick with tuberculosis and they moved to Prince 
Albert where he worked in the Round House in 
1920. They then moved to the farm in the Buck- 
land area, near Prince Albert. 

Henry passed away Sept. 16, 1922. Eleanor 
White passed away in November of 1944, They 
are both buried in Prince Albert. 

They had a family of two girls and one boy. 
Betty, born in 1914, was married to George Kealy 
from Prince Albert in 1936 and passed away six 
months later, in 1937. Elsie was born in 1915. Her 
first husband was killed in 1945 in the war. She 
then married Jim Haldane and they live at 
Brantford, Ont. She had a son who was killed in a 
car accident in 1960. Henry's son, Jack, was born 
in 1920 and was married on June 6, 1952. Jack and 
Lynda live at Loon Lake. 

Frank White, Henry’s brother, obtained 
Henry’s homestead through the Soldiers’ Settl 
ment Board in 1919. In 1972 when my dad, Frank, 
retired, I Norman took over farming the land, 





GEORGE AND EMILY WHITE 
as told by son George 

George Henry White was born at Derby, 
England in 1880. He was educated there to a 
standard 8 education. He worked as a moulder in 
an ironworks. He spent seven years in the British 
Army and was a Grenadier Guard at Bucking 
ham Palace. 

He came to Canada in 1910, He worked at 
Montreal and Toronto and also on a farm in 
Manitoba for a man named Tom Wilsonhome. 
‘Mr. Wilsonhome later became minister of agri- 
culture for Manitoba. 

In 1912 George, his brothers Frank, Harry and 
Bill and also Harry Waterfield came to the 
Armley district to take out homesteads. His 
brother Bert also came to the area a short while 
later. George homesteaded on the NE 17-48-14 
‘W2 in R.M. #457. 











George and Emily White. 


Emily Bristow was born in Greater London in 
1887, She was a skilled seamstress. She came to 
Canada and was working in Prince Albert when 
she and George met in 1912. They were married in 
1914, From 1915 to 1919 George was overseas with 
the Canadian Army. When he returned to Can- 
ada he and Emily moved to his homestead. 

At first their nearest town was Tisdale and 
later Ridgedale. For a while there was a store, 
Turner’s Store about four miles south-east of 
their home. Their first post office was run by 
Coulter’s a mile north. Later the post office was 
moved to Armley town and run by the Nicklen 
family. 

Their house was a frame house with Man 
itoba siding. AAs they cleared the land they used 
the wood for heating. They tried to dig a well but 
were unable to get a good one so their water 
supply came mostly from the Carrot River about 
one-half mile south, 

The river was usually only about seven feet 
wide. In the spring of 1921 there was a blizzard 















George sr. and Vi White on their wedding day. 


every weekend in March. ‘The opening of the 
Waterhen Dam and a chinook that melted the 
snow in one day turned their seven foot wide river 
into a seven mile wide river. George and Emily’s 
house was surrounded by water and their base- 
ment was full. They never saw their cows for 
three days. 

During the 1920°s George served as a school 
trustee and also as a weed inspector. He was a 
member of the Armley hall board, the Chamber 
of Commerce and the Ridgedale Legion. 

George and Emily had one son, George 
Henry, born in Prince Albert in 1915. 

In 1947 George and Emily moved to Prince 
Albert where they resided until their deaths, 
George in 1962.and Emily in 1972. They are buried 
in South Hill Cemetery in Prince Albert. 








Their son George attended Armley School for 
I years. While there he played on the school 
baseball team. He remembers that they were con- 
sidered a professional team because they played 
in tournaments for money. Sometimes the win 
ning prize money would be SIS. That would be 
divided among 10 players which meant each got 
$1.50. That was as much as a man could earn by 
scrubbing all day. 

After finishing school George worked on the 
farm for a while, then joined the Air Force where 
he trained as an electrician. While in the Air 
Force he was at several different locations in 
Alberta, Manitoba and Ontario, He then worked 
for Air Canada. 

Vi Skanes was born at Glace Bay, N.S. At the 
time George met her she was cooking in a cafe in 
Glace Bay. 

George and Vi were married on Nov. 16, 1947. 
They came to the farm for part of 1947, then 
moved to Toronto where both worked for Gen- 
eral Electric. 

In 1968 they moved to Prince Albert. They 
lived with, and cared for, George’s mother until 
her passing in 1972. They still live in George and 
Emily's house which they have since enlarged and 
renovated, 

Footnote: Vi White passed away May 13, 1983, 
two days before her Tist birthday, and is buried in 
Memorial Gardens at Prince Albert. 





WILLIAM AND RUBY WHITE 
submitted by daughter Hazel 

Will was born in Derby, England, on July 13, 
1884. He was a brick layer by trade. He came to 
Canada in 1911 and worked on a farm in Pet 
tapiece, Man. On April 2, 1912, he made an 
application for a homestead in the Waterfield 
District on the NE 9-48-14-W2. In 1926, he took 
the south side of the Carrot River and his brother 
Frank took the north side of the river. Will 
continued to go back to Pettapiece for several 
years in the summer after he had his homestead 
and helped on a farm there. He also did some 
brick laying. Jim Swanson now lives on the Will 
White home place. 

Ruby was born Jan. 7, 1894 to Arthur and 
Ellen Allchin, Ruby and her twin sister, Pearl, 
were the sixth and seventh children of a family of 
Il. Pearl died at the age of 10 months. Ruby came 
from Kearney, Ont. in 1911 with her family to 
Melfort, Sask. The family stayed at Taylorside 
for a year or so. Most of the land was taken up at 





Wiliam and Ruby White, 


Taylorside so Ruby’s father went to the Water- 
field District and homesteaded just south of 
Will’s farm. He built a small dwelling on his 
place and Ruby kept house for her father for a 
short time. She then went back to Melfort and 
worked for Mr. and Mrs. Dawson. The Allchins 
built their main buildings on their son Clifton’s 
land as the land was higher there. 

Ruby married Will on March 4, 1918 at her 
parents home. They lived on Will’s quarter sec 
tion until his death in 1927. 

Will was a jovial man, well liked and a great 
singer. He thought a lot of his family and in the 
evenings, spent many hours romping and playing 
with his children. The children missed their Dad 
and things weren't the same after he died. His 
brother Bert did what he could to help with the 
family but it wasn’t the same. Bert had always 
lived with the family. Will left a family of five, 
the youngest just 10 days old and the oldest, nine 
years of age. 

Ruby kept cows and chickens and always had 
a garden. She churned her own butter, baked her 
own bread and was a very good cook. The chil- 
dren loved to come home from school to the 
smell of fresh baked bread and you could be sure, 
most of a loaf would disappear in a hurry, along 
with home-made jam or jelly. Ruby was a very 
hospitable person and many partook of her hos 
pitality. 














Bert continued to live there and ran the farm 
for Ruby. About cight years after Will passed 
away, Ruby took sick and was taken to a small 
nursing home run by a registered nurse in 
Armley, where she passed away Aug. 30, 1935. 
Bert then took over the care of the five children; 
Raymond, Harold, Hazel, (see Leach history) 
Kenneth and Edith. (see Orr history) 

Will and Ruby are both buried in Silver 
Stream Cemetery. 


RAY AND JEANNIE WHITE 

My father, William White came from Eng- 
land in about 1912 and Mother Ruby Allchin, was 
born in Huntsville, Ont. 





Shirley, Ray, Jeannie and Waine White, 1964. 


Twas born in Prince Albert, Sask. on June 12, 
1919, My Mother and I came to Tisdale, by train, 
as soon as possible after my birth. Mr. Walter 
Day of Armley picked us up in his new Model T 
and brought us to our new home, two and one 
half miles east of Armley. 

I was raised in the Waterfield District. I went 
to school for seven years and then stayed home to 
help on the farm. I farmed with horses and 
enjoyed it very much. I still like horses. 

Our first home was a frame house with no 
insulation but it was our home and we enjoyed it 
It was heated with wood. In winter we melted 
snow for water and in summer we used water 
from the Carrot River. We got our mail at the 
Armley Post Office. We bought our groceries 
and supplies from the Red and White 
Armley. In later years it became the Co-op Store. 

For entertainment my parents would go to the 
Waterfield School for social evenings. They 








would have a Box or Pie Social and a few dances. 
For hobbies, my Mother used to knit for us 
children or hook rugs, 

‘As for churches, we went to Waterfield 
School for Sunday School and Service on Sunday 
afternoons. 

In 1939, World War II broke out and I went 
into the army from 1942 until 1946. When it was 
over, I was glad to get home. 

My brother Harold and I farmed together 
until 1948, when I married Jeannie Sherbourne 
from the Florentine District. We lived on our 
farm at Armley on SW 10-48-14-W2. Our two 
children were born there; Waine, May 12, 1950 
and Shirley, Jan. 8, 1953. Waine went to Water- 
field School for a few months. We moved to 
Nipawin where they took their schooling. 

sold the farm in 1961 and in 1969, we moved 
to Prince George, B.C. to find work. I worked in 
a sawmill for two and a half years and then went 
to work for the British Columbia Government as 
a janitor. I worked at this job for 12 years. 

Waine works in the bush as a failer. He and 
his wife Lorraine, have two children; Scott (12) 
and Darla (9). Shirley and her husband, Eldon 
Whitrow have two children; William (8) and 
Katherine (5). 








HAROLD FRANK WHITE 
submitted by Harold and Jean 

Harold White was born on Nov. 14, 1920 at 
Ammley, Sask. Harold attended the Waterfield 
School when he had to and used any excuse 
possible to avoid going. He quit school as soon as, 
he was old enough to do so. He then went into 
farming full time. He remained on the farm in the 
Armley district until 1942 when he was called to 
serve in World War II. 

Harold went to Regina on Aug. Il, got his 
uniform, etc. and was sent to basic training camp 
at Maple Creek, Sask. around the end of August. 
From there he was sent to Chiliwack, B.C. for 
mechanics training. He was sent to various places 
for training. In the end of April, Harold was sent 
overseas to Holland. 

The trip by ship was two weeks long and 
nothing like the ocean cruises you see advertised 
ontelevision today. While on the ship World War 
Tl ended but they continued to Holland. He was 
stationed in Gronigan, Holland with Hank Mar- 
smon, his wife and his month old son. He stayed 
with these people from May, 1945 until October 
or November of 1945. After this he was in various 
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Harold White family, Lto R: Wayne, Sherry, Michael, Kelly 
and Paul. Front: Judy holding Ryan, Jodi, Harold, Shawna, 
‘Jean, Annabelle holding Kevin, 


barracks until March 22, 1946. He returned to 
Canada and back to farm the quarter section he 
had purchased before going overseas. 

‘On Oct. 25, 1946, he married Jean Taylor of 
the Taylorside District near Melfort. They con- 
tinued farming at Armley until 1958 when he 
purchased three quarters of land north of 
Kinistino. They continued farming here until 1981 
when their two sons-in-law took over the farm- 
ing operation. Harold is still very active in farm- 
ing, helping his sons-in-law, driving tractors, 
hauling grain, combining, etc. Quite a way to 
retire. 

Harold and Jean have two daughters, 
Annabelle and Judy. Annabelle married Paul 
Dahlsjo of Kinistino and has one daughter, 
Shawna and two sons Kelly and Kevin. One son 
Barry died in infancy. Annabelle and Paul farm 
together with Paul’s brother Wayne. Annabelle 
substitute teaches in the school in Kinistino 
whenever she is called 

Judy married Wayne Dahisjo of Kinistino. 
They have two children of their own, Michael 
and Sherry. They also have two adopted chit- 
dren, Jodi and Ryan. 

Jean and Harold are only four miles from 
either daughter so they get a lot of chances to 
spend time with them and their grandchildren, 
‘They hope to stay on the farm as long as possible. 
‘As they say “‘once a farmer always a farmer”. 
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KEN WHITE 

1 was born May 28, 1925 and raised on the 
farm at Armley, S¥2 of NY/2 of 9-48-14-W2. I 
married Coral Edwards in 1946 and lived on the 
family homestead. We had five children; Gerald 
Dwaine, Sharon Ann, Dale Edward, Donald 
William all born in Tisdale and Kelvin George 
born in North Battleford, where I was selling 
Rena Ware that winter. I returned to Armley in 
the spring. Coral passed away in November, 
1960. 

I sold the farm and moved to 
to marry Doreen Billy, on June 3, 1961. She was 
helping cook at Nipawin Bible Institute at that 
time. She was a widow from Flin Flon, Man. who 
had two children, Brenda Jean and Robert 
William. We had two children, Donna Marie and 
Della June. 

All the children are married except Brenda. 
Gerald married Ann Marie Tannoni from Flin 
Flon and they have three boys, Derik, Derrin and 
Tim. They live in Leduc, Alta. and Gerald drives 
a truck. 

Sharon married Vernon Fehr from Glad- 
stone, Man. They have three boys, Jason, Mitch 
and Lee. They live in Edmonton where Vernon 
drives a truck. 

Dale married Marilyn Rydout from Flin Flon, 
‘They live in Brandon, Man. with their children, 
Tammie, Joseph and Tyler. 

Donald married Carol Edwards from Lloyd- 
minster and they live there with their children, 
Crystal, Coral Lee and Curtis. Don has his own 
welding company. 

Brenda is a cook and lives in Red Deer, Alta. 

Robert married Angie Walaschuk from 
Yorkton and they have two children, Allan and 
Jessie. They live in Yorkton where Robert is 
assistant manager at Smitty's. 

Kelvin married Pam Bray from Flin Flon, 
They have two children, Amber and Morgan. 
Kelvin is in Maintenance at a mine near Saska~ 
toon, 

Donna married Dwight McCormick of 
Melfort. He is produce manager at the OK Econ- 
omy. They live in Melfort and have one girl, 
Shayleen. 

Della married Perry Gradzinski. Perry works 
with computers for Co-operative Insurance. 
‘They live in Regina and have a daughter, Maxine 
and a son Harley. 

We semi-retired in 1978 and moved to 
Melfort. I now work at Melfort Electric and 















Doreen and Ken White. 


Doreen spends her time baby sitting, five some~ 
times six children 

We have had a happy 24 years. We have 
shared joy and happiness. We have both seen and 
felt the loss of loved ones and have been a com- 
fort to each other. We have shared the joy and 
excitement of seeing our children accept Christ as 
Lord of their lives. We have experienced the 
effect of cancer in a grandchild and also saw a 
healing take place in that child, We have seen the 
joy of 19 grandchildren, who mean so much to 
Grandma and Grandpa, come into the world and 
expect £0 see more. When we gather at Christmas 
time, there are 36 of us. When the family hits 
Melfort, Osborne St. knows it. The Whites are 
gathering again! We can almost hear them saying 
it, and we are sure they say, “‘peace and quiet 
again at last’, when they all go. It’s noise, but a 
happy noise. The Lord has been good to us, 


HERBERT (BERT) WHITE 
submitted by his nieces and nephews 

Bert was born in Derby, England on Dec. 29, 
1886. As a young man in England he worked as a 
lace maker in a factory. He came to Canada in 
1911, He found employment in various lumber 
camps as head cook. 

He homesteaded on SW 48-14 W2 in the 
Waterfield District on April 2, 1912. Bert lived 
with his brother William and when Will married 
Ruby Allchin on March 4, 1918, Bert stayed with 
them. When Will passed away in 1927, he left 





Bert White. 


Ruby with five small children; Raymond, 
Harold, Hazel, Kenneth and Edith. Bert stayed 
and ran the farm for Ruby. In 1935, Ruby took 
sick and passed away. Again Bert stayed and ran 
the farm and took on the responsibility of raising 
Will and Ruby's children, ranging in age from 
eight to 17. 

When Kenneth married in 1946, he took over 
the home farm and Bert moved to a two-roomed 
house in his brother Frank’s yard. He loved it 
when young children would run over to his place 
to see him. He always had a bag of cookies or 
candy tucked away to give them a treat. Of 
course, the children always knew he'd have 
something for them, 

A friend, Harry Waterfield, often visited Bert 
and they played cards and dominos, each trying 
his hardest to be the winner. 

Bert enjoyed listening to his radio in the early 
days and later on, was one of the first ones to 
have a televsion. Needless to say on hockey game 
nights his little house was filled to capacity with 
all the near-by male neighbors just waiting for 
Foster Hewitt to announce, “It's Hockey Night 
In Canada”. 

Bert passed away Sept. 8, 1965 and is buried in 
Silver Stream Cemetery, 





MR. AND MRS. FRANK WHITE 
submitted by son Norman 

Frank White was born Jan. 12, 1890 in Derby, 
England, to George Henry and Mary (Wallace) 
‘White. They had a family of eight boys and two 
girls, Frank was educated in Derby and served his 
apprenticeship as a lace maker. 

Father left England for Canada in March, 
1911. He arrived at Rapid City, Man., worked 





there for the summer, then moved to Armley in 
the fall. 

Dad took a homestead NW 9-48-14 W2 in the 
Armley area April 2, 1912. He worked very hard 
at scrubbing and breaking land with oxen, and 
later with horses. He hauled grain to Tisdale in 
the winter months which usually took two days 
for a round trip. In the winter of 1912-13, father 
worked on a Government surveying crew, which 
was surveying sections of land in the Rural 
Municipality of Moose Range, north of the town 
of Carrot River. He also mentioned how cold it 
was sleeping in the tents at night. 

In 1914, father left Armley for Prince Albert, 
Sask., and enlisted in the Canadian Armed 
Forces. He went overseas to England, then to 
France and was active in the Vimy Battle. Dad 
was buried underground from a shell blast, and 
as a result lost the sight in his left eye. After the 
war was over, he returned to Canada and was 
discharged April 10, 1919. Prior to World War I 
he spent two years in the British Army 

While he was away his two brothers, Bill and 
Bert, farmed the land. When Dad returned to his 
homestead after the war he continued farming 
with his two brothers. They purchased a plow, 
cultivator, tractor, and a threshing machine in 
the early 1920's. Dad was handy as a repairman, 
and it was his job to keep the threshing machine 
in good repair. There were three or four teams 
and racks, as well as a field pitcher. They all 
worked from daylight till dark. They also 
threshed for a few neighbors in the district. The 
three brothers farmed together until brother Bill 
passed away in 1927 at the age of 43. Bert and 
Frank continued farming until the end of the 
second World War, when the younger generation 
took over. 

On April 27, 1923, Frank married Marjorie 
Allchin of Armley, whose family had also home- 
steaded at Armley in 1911. They had come from 
Kearny, Ont. Mother was born July 20, 1901, in 
Ontario. She had three brothers and seven sisters. 
Mom took grade | in Ontario, grade II at Taylor 
side, Sask., and started grade III at Waterfield 
School when it first opened in the fall of 1912. She 
‘completed her schooling there in 1917. I think that 
Mom, myself and my daughter, Barbara, are the 
only family where three generations attended this 
school. 

Mom and Dad raised a chosen family of three 
girls and two boys — Sherlotte, (see Tuck his 
tory), Walter, Norman, Lona (see Brown his~ 
tory) and Doreen. (see Fuchs history) 
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Mom and Dad worked hard over the years. 
They always grew a large garden and usually gave 
lots away to friends and neighbors. As a hobby 
they grew a few fruit trees, having several vari- 
eties of plums, cherries, apples and crabapples. 
They also raised a few cattle and pigs. Dad was 
interested in poultry and had an approved flock 
of hens for many years, He went out poultry 
culling and blood testing in Northeastern Sas- 
katchewan in 1947 and 1948 with Howard Hay- 
ward. 

A tragedy happened in October, 1945 when 
their house burned down. Mom and Dad could 
have lost everything if it hadn’t been for their 
good neighbors getting some furniture out. 
Everyone was very good and helped out in many 
ways after the fire. 

Mom and Dad had many friends. To mention 
a few were the Hubert Smith’s, Frank Berry’s, 
Walter Day’s, Mac Schiltroth’s, Walter Ben~ 
son’s, and Mr. and Mrs. William Vickers of 
Prince Albert, Sask. 

Dad was active in community affairs. One of 
his interests was the Connaught Agricultural 
Society Fair, of which he was a director for many 
years. He was an original member of the Sas 
katchewan Wheat Poo! from 1924 to 1974 — (50 
years). Dad was a trustee for several years for 
Waterfield Schoo! District No. 2678, and was 
Sunday School superintendent at Waterfield 
School for many years. Dad served on the boards 
of Two Rivers Bible Institute and Nipawin Bible 
Institute for 37 years. In his memory, a memorial 
was set up for the Gideons and Nipawin Bible 
Institute. A pulpit was made with his name plate 
on it, and 54 study books were purchased for the 
library with “Frank White Memorial 1977” 
inscribed inside each book. 

In June 1970, Mom and Dad took a trip back 
to his homeland to visit Elsie, his sister, whom he 
hadn’t seen for over 50 years. It was a happy 
reunion. 

In 1971, Mom and Dad went to Ontario to visit 
Mom’s sister, Mabel and her family, who did not 
move west with the rest of the family during the 
homesteading era. 

In April, 1973, Mom and Dad celebrated their 
0th Wedding Anniversary. 

In June, 1973, a filming crew came from Van- 
couver. Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
Television was doing a film on the life of Jon 
Vickers, a native of Prince Albert, Sask., and one 
of the world’s leading tenors. The crew filmed 
Jon Vickers and Dad together on the farm. Mr. 























































Mr. and Mrs, Frank White the day he was honored by 
Nipawin Bible institute for 35 years of service on the board. 
He recalled God's faithfulness through hardship and mistor— 
tune, The NBI yearbook for 1969-70 was dedicated to him. 


Bocking, television producer, stated that some of 
Jon Vickers’ fondest memories were the summer 
months of his early years spent on Frank White's 
farm. The film, calied ‘A Man and His Music’” 
has been shown on CBC Television 

In 1975, Mom and Dad moved to Nipawin 
and lived there two years before Dad’s death on 
April 28, 1977. He is buried in Silver Stream 
Cemetery. 

‘Mom continued living in Nipawin until 1984. 
She spent one year with her eldest daughter in 
Peachland, B.C. before returning to Nipawin to 
become a resident at Pineview Lodge in October, 
1985. She is very happy there and thankful for the 
good care given her. 





WALTER LEON WHITE 

I was born in Regina, Sask. My mother died 
shortly afterwards. When I was about one and a 
half years old, I was adopted by Mr. and Mrs. 
Frank White of Armley and attended school at 
Waterfield. 

Life was a lot different in those days than itis 
now. I do remember I had to rise early in the 





Walter White 


morning, help with the chores, then walk two 
miles across fields to school. After I arrived home 
from school there were chores to be done, the 
cows to milk, wood to get in (in the winter) and 
snow to get in for drinking and washing. Then 
supper was ready. After supper there were dishes 
to be done. I believe that was the only time my 
older sister and I ever fought. I didn’t think that 
it was fair that a boy should have to do dishes but 
Mother didn’t look at it that way. 

I remember the first car we had was a 1926 
Chevrolet. That car would start at 40 degrees 
below as long as you could turn the motor over 
even by standing on the crank. The old girl would 
fire away. The cars these days would never start 
like that. There was no such thing as a block 
heater in those days. The top was water proof 
canvas but I am afraid that it wasn’t too water- 
proof as every time it rained it would leak. The 
sides were open so you would have to put curtains 
up to help to keep rain and cold out. The tires 
were not made of very good quality rubber and 
you had to use inner tubes. The walls of the tire 
soon cracked open, so you did your own repair- 
ing by lacing them up with belt lacing. If you had 
a flat on the road, you stopped and repaired yout 
tire right there, then go on your way again. I 
remember when the folks used to go to Prince 
Albert, Sask., they would leave early in the 
morning and get there late at night. The top speed 
at that time was 25 MPH. One trip the tires were 
so poor that they had nine flats. There was a lot 
of tire repairing that day. Today, if you drove 
one-half mile with tires like that, you would be 
behind bars in no time. If you put a set of chains 
on those old cars, you could sure plow through 
the snow. The kind of anti-freeze we used then 
was just plain old kerosene — it did the trick. 

Twill try to outline a few things about winter. 
The winters then seemed a lot colder than they 
are now and had a lot more snow. There was bush 
along the road sides which held the snow when it 
drifted. I remember one winter, the road between 








our place and Benson's was drifted in so bad that 
we could ski over top of the telephone lines: 
Today, for many it would be hard to believe. The 
same winter on the road south of our place, it 
took the snowplow (which was a snow blower 
driven by a big cat) two hours to go one-half 
mile. When I got older there was straw and hay to 
haul for the cattle with sleigh and hay rack. Many 
times, with drifted roads, you would upset the 
load once or twice before you reached home. One 
would have to fork the load off, unhitch the 
team, and hitch them to the side of the rack to 
pull it back onto the sleigh. Then go to work and 
fork the straw back onto the rack and hope for 
the best. 

‘There was always wood to haul for heating 
fuel. In the morning after I fed and watered the 
livestock and cleaned the barn, I had to haul a 
load of feed. The odd winter when the sloughs 
and ponds were low, we had to melt snow for the 
cattle which was quite a job. After dinner we 
would go about one-half mile and cut a load of 
logs by hand with an axe and try to be back home 
before dark. We didn’t have much time for recre~ 
nt 

We were lucky if we got a few hours a week 
for skating. We usually tried to have Saturday 
afternoon to play hockey when many from 
around our district could come for a fun game. I 
remember that our first hockey sticks were 
carved Willow sticks. As time went on we were 
able to get real hockey sticks. We thought then 
we had the world by the tail and we always had 
fun. Once or twice a month we would have a 
skating party with a wiener roast which was 
always enjoyed by everyone. 

Our first skis were boards from old wooden 
barrels but we still had fun with them. As time 
went on we were able to afford real skis but they 
were far from the skis used today. 

Saturday night was always bath night. It kept 
‘one busy hauling in snow to melt for bath and 
wash day. Bath night was quite the thing. You 
hhad to set the tub in front of the cook stove with 
the oven door open. If you were the first to get 
bathed you were the lucky one. If you had to wait 
until last the water was so thick it wouldn’t 
splash. 

Now for a few things about summer. It was 
always a busy time as things in those days had to 
be done the hard way. Spring field work was 
done mostly with horses. Some farmers had trac 
tors which moved very slowly. Haying time was 
hard slow work. Mowing and raking was done 
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with horses. Then you picked it up with the fork, 
threw it on the hay rack and hauled the load 
home or to some place in the field to be stacked. 
Then came harvest. Cutting the crop was done 
with a binder. Next came the stooking. When the 
grain was dry enough it was threshing time. In 
those days, Iused to go out stoking from 7 AM 
to7 PM for $2. day. I did quite a bit of stooking 
for Walter Day. At home, I stooked about 300 
acres every year. Sometimes, Jon Vickers from 
Prince Albert would come and help me stook. 
Many times we stoked from 7 AM until 10 PM in 
the moonlight. This is the same Jon Vickers who 
is now an opera singer and lives in Bermuda. He 
is classed as one of the worlds greatest tenor 
singers. Threshing was a time of long hours and 
hard work. One was up about 3 AM and was 
lucky to get to bed by 1:30 PM, then up again at 3 
AM. Most of the time you had your first load on 
and off again before it broke daylight. Looking 
for stooks in the dark was no fun but threshing 
time seemed to be the time of year that everyone 
liked. 

When I started to work out I worked for Ken 
White, Edwin Allchin, Sturdee Nicklen, George 
Clayton and Paul Becker. Wages at that time 
were $75 per month. 

My wife and I moved to Nipawin in July, 1950 
and T got a job with the town of Nipawin. I 
worked for the town for four years. Most of that 
time we were digging water and sewer lines. It 
was not dug by backhoe or dragline but by hand, 
the old pick and shovel way. Because we were 
digging in sand, it was very dangerous. We had to 
curb our trench with interlocking steel piling 
which had to be driven with a sledge hammer. 
Many times we had to go down IS feet and almost 
everyday there would be a cave in and someone 
would be trapped. One day I was buried over my 
head. It gives one a weird feeling to be buried 
alive. Thank goodness it was only for a few 
seconds but it was long enough! We did all that 
hard work for 6S¢ per hour. Fred Rumble 
‘worked with us all that time and for a short while, 
Marshall Schiltroth. also worked six months for 
Cliff Becker who had the cement plant at that 
time. 

We have three children; Russell who lives in 
Los Angeles, California, Brent in Fort Sas 
katchewan, Alta. and Pearl in Gibbons, Alta. I 
have four grandchildren. 

I left Nipawin in December of 1955 and 
moved to Fort Saskatchewan. My first job was 
working on a bridge across the Saskatchewan 














River at Fort Saskatchewan. I worked there from 
Jan. 12 until May 30 when I was able to get a job 
with Peace River Glass (a fibre glass plant) from 
1955 to 1974. [eft and went to Kamloops, B.C. 1 
worked there for three years building trusses. 1 
came back to Fort Saskatchewan in September, 
1977 and got my old job back where I am still 
employed. In about 1969, it was taken over by 
Johns Manville and changed over to making 
plastic pipe (water and sewer). It is shipped from 
coast to coast and as far away as Hawaii. In 1982, 
the name was changed from Johns Manville to 
Manville of Canada. In October of 1985, | was 
entered into the Manville Quarter Century Club 
after completing 25 years of service. At the time 
of this report Manville has been sold to Camron 
of Vancouver. 

Before closing, I would like to say that in, 
April, 1977, [had the privilege of going to Hawaii 
which I enjoyed very much and hope to go back 
‘again someday. Then in March of 1983, nine of us 
from the Nazarene Church at Fort Saskatchewan 
went on a tour of the Holy Land. We toured 
Jordan, Israel and down to Cairo, Egypt which in 
all was a very fascinating trip. I enjoyed every 
minute of it. Anyone who would like to hear of 
the history of those lands should go. I’m sure you 
would never regret it. 





NORMAN AND RUBY WHITE 

Iwas born on June 21, 1930, the longest day of 
the year, and my mother probably thought so 
too. I was adopted by Frank and Marjorie White 
when I was one and a half years old. Melvin 
Schiltroth came on the same train as I did and he 
was adopted by Mac and Emma Schiltroth. 
Melvin and I were good friends all through our 
school days. Although we are 500 miles apart 
now, we still Keep in touch with each other. 

Mom and Dad had a great love for children so 
they adopted and raised five children. My parents 
deserve a lot of credit for the love and care they 
‘gave us and we are very grateful for it. 

I took my education at Waterfield School, 
going there for 10 years. Our family and cousins 
had two and a half miles to go. We walked in the 
summer and skiied in the winter, going half a 
mile by road and then along country bush trails. 
‘We hardly ever missed school or were rarely late, 
but we were always the first ones to leave after 
school. 

‘The school was heated with wood. The fire 
was usually made by the teacher and it was a good 
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‘Norman and Ruby White, 1978. 


feeling to see the smoke coming out of the 
chimney, knowing it would be warm when we got 
there. 

One of the things that come to mind is the 
slide. It was from I4 to 16 feet high, an 8 by 8 foot 
platform on top, with a railing around it, It had a 
steep walk up the back and at the front there were 
two sloping lanes about three or four feet wide. 
The lane on the north side was for smaller chil- 
dren and the south lane was for the bigger ones. 
We used to slide down on a piece of cardboard, 
sleighs or even a top off an old, broken desk. 
Some of the time we would almost go as far as 
Perkin’s house which was across the road from 
the school grounds. A lot of fun was had on this, 
slide. 

Some games we used to play during recess and 
noon hour were stealing sticks, prisoner's base 
and football, known as soccer. 

‘There were the Christmas Concerts every year 
and they were enjoyed by all; the field days we 
attended in Armley for years and also the annual 
school picnic at the end of the school term: 

Pil always remember my first school teacher, 
Mr. Zado, who I had for five or six years. He 
‘would usually come outside and join us, having a 
good game of football. He was very athletic and 
an excellent teacher. I have never seen him since 
they left in the early 40"s but Mrs. Zado has 
stopped in a couple of times with the Manton’s to 
say hello, 

Another teacher was Mrs. Bell whom I 
respected, except when she would grab me by the 
ar or scruff of the hair and turn my head around 
when I was talking during school hours. 








In 1944-45 Miss Armbruster was my teacher. 
Us guys at school were more interested in her 
younger sister, Doris, who came and stayed with 
her. A neighbor apparently thought differently; 
he liked the teacher better. 

Mr. Fred Nakonecky was the last teacher T 
had. He was very strict but we respected him and 
we benefitted from it. He taught us that whatever 
we did, either work or play, to always do our very 
best. 

In the carly 40's I snared bush rabbits. One 
winter I caught 35, skinned and stretched their 
furs on a board and sold them for 2¢ each. A lot 
of work for 70¢ but then you bought a lot of 
candy for 5¢. The RM of Connaught paid for 
crows and magpie legs and eggs and also gopher 
tails. We delivered them to our councillor, Wal- 
ter Day. 

We had many skating parties and wiener 
roasts on the slough at Dad’s. We not only skated 
but played a few games such as pom-pom-pull- 
away and crack the whip. We also played hockey 
games on Saturday afternoons. Harry Waterfield 
and Dad played goal, using scoop shovels to stop 
the puck. At one time our team was called the 
“Waterfield Wildcats”. I have always enjoyed 
sports, especially playing softball and hockey. 
Throughout the years I have played hockey with 
a number of different teams. In 1973 I was with 
the Nipawin Centennials, a commercial hockey 
team, when we won the “cup”. I still play hockey 
for the Armley Blues. 

Two couples that usually came to the skiing 
parties at Schiltroth’s were Gordon and Dorothy 
Manton and Bert and Hazel Staples. 

During World War II you could sell bones. 1 
would gather and load them into a wagon box, 
haul them to town, weigh them at the elevator 
and unload them beside the railway track. 

‘Some of the earliest auction sales in the area I 
went to were Ben Farmer's, Clare Kendrick’s, 
Frank Barry’s and Ed Clay's 

‘After I quit school I started to work on the 
farm at home. I did enough stooking and thresh~ 
ing to know how much work it involved. I got $5 
a day for threshing with a team and rack, work 
ing from daybreak til dark, For a few years I 
dragged six miles of road, using a drag, for the 
RM of Connaught. 

In 1953 I purchased the SE 8-48-14 W2 from 
my cousin Harold White. In November, 1953 I 
married Ruby Brown from Pontrilas, Sask. She 
is very fond of gardening and working around the 
yard and is a lover of house plants, We have a 
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daughter, Barbara, who is married to Neil 
Hildebrandt (See Hildebrandt History) and a 
son, Lorrie, who is married to Irene Ens of 
Nipawin. We have three grandchildren; Kim- 
berly, Kent and Mitchell 

1195S the crops were poor. My father looked 
after out livestock while Ruby, our one-year old 
daughter and I went to Fort Saskatchewan, Alta. 
to work for winter. It was a good experience and I 
certainly didn’t mind missing the hard work the 
men did scrubbing on the Carrot River. We 
moved back to the farm in the spring, put the 
crop in and then I worked for the summer for 
Roy Rourke, the John Deere dealer in Nipawin. 

‘As a child I went to Sunday School and 
church at Waterfield. Later our family attended 
First Baptist Church in Nipawin for a few years, 
then attended Carlea for 12 years until 1978 when 
the church closed. We now attend the Nipawin 
Alliance Church, 

My son Lorrie and I farm together. I own my 
father’s homestead which I treasure greatly. 

I would like to add my tribute to the pioneers 
of this community who opened up this country. 
Our community has certainly been enriched by 
the contributions they have made. May we truely 
appreciate it. 





STOP AND SMELL THE ROS! 

by Ruby White 

Anew day starts at the break of dawn 

1 jump out of bed and give a big yawn. 

Down to the barn to milk the cows 

Feed the hens and stop the sows. 

Today there’s so much to do, 

Hoe the garden and pick berries too, 

Wash the windows, sweep the floor, 

Make the beds and a whole lot more. 

Trim the hedge and plant a tree, 

Mow the grass, oh dear me! 

Clean the pig pens and mend the fence, 

Stop for coffee would make good sense. 

‘Water the plants, launder some clothes 

Wash the half ton and roll up the hose. 

Just when I think my work is done 

It’s time for night chores and I go on the run, 

No time to stop and smell the roses, that’s not 
true. 

I've got two little grandsons with eyes of blue 

‘And a pretty granddaughter with a great big 
smile 

‘They'll all stay in my heart for a very long, 
while 

I stop and hug Ginger the old tom cat 











‘And give Goldie, our dog, a loving pat, 
Watch the humming birds as they come to drink 
And see the sun as it starts to sink. 

‘That’s all my roses along the way 

And at night when I kneel to pray 

And say thank you Lord for a perfect day 


LORRIE WHITE 

Iwas born in Tisdale, Sask. on Nov. 8, 1957 to 
Norman and Ruby White. I was raised on the 
family farm one mile east of Armley. 





Lorrie, Kent, Kim and Irene Whit. 


1 attended Ridgedale School for grades I 10 
XI. For grades X to XII [ attended L. P. Miller 
High School in Nipawin 

Since high school I have basically stayed 
around this area and have worked at the Carrot 
River Saw Mill as well as on. construction work 
ona couple of elevators. I have also done quite a 
bit of finishing carpentry with my brother-in- 
law. 

I married Irene Ens of Nipawin on July 26, 
1980. We have two children, Kimberly age six and 
Kent four and one-half. 

Lam presently farming the NE 8-48-14 W2 
and SE 30-48-14 W2, and doing carpentry work. 
I enjoy hunting, fishing and playing hockey. 
Irene is kept busy in the house, enjoys playing the 
piano, baking, knitting and gardening. We live 
on the farm (Dad’s quarter) one mile east of 
Armley. 


THE WHITLEYS 
submitted by the Family 

David Edward Whitley was born August, 
1875 at Shellbrook, Ont. Son of William and 

































Whitely family. Standing: Hilda, Nina, Donnie, Bill Gordon. 
Siting: Evelyn, Ed, Lizzie, Marjorie, Margret, 1937. 





Elizabeth Whitley. Here he spent his early years. 
He had two brothers and two sisters. His first 
loves were steam engines and horses. In 1903 he 
married Margaret (Maggie) Nina Craig born 
Sept. 16, 1884 at Everett, Ont., daughter of 
Archie and Eliza Craig. She had three brothers 
and three sisters. 

In 1911 the urge to go west, plus our fathers 
health resulted in their coming to Saskatoon, 
where dad’s sister and her family lived. Mother's 
parents lived at Old Ridgedale then. There was no 
town of Ridgedale yet, the closest town was 
Tisdale. Our father had chronic asthma and they 
hoped the change of climate would help him. By 
this time they had four children; Lizzie born 
January, 1906, Marjorie born October, 1907, 
Hilda born May, 1909 and Bill born October, 
1910. 

They filed on the homestead SW 34-47-15~ 
W? in the municipality of Connaught, which had 
been abandoned by a Sam Woods. There was a 
wood frame house and a log barn, situated on the 
banks of the Carrot River one mile east and two 
miles north of what was to become Ridgedale. 
Our neighbors were the Wilkinsons, just across 
the road, Frank Mitchell, just across the river and 





half a mile north was Bill McIntyre and George 
Pearson. 

This country at that time was very heavy 
forest and many boggy sloughs, with just wagon 
trails going to each house. The bush came to 
30-40 feet from our door and was heavily popu- 
lated with wild animals and mosquitoes. The 
moose came and scratched themselves on our 
trees. 

There being no way they could make a living 
there, our parents went back to Saskatoon where 
dad worked and we children could go to school as 
wwe got old enough. There was five of us now. 
Nina was born December, 1913 at Saskatoon 

At the end of each school year, Mother and 
we children came to the homestead where we 
lived for two months between the homestead and 
our grandparents. We did have lots of train rides 
as children. We would come by train to Tisdale 
where grandad met us with the team and wagon. 
It took most of the day to drive out. 

Frank Mitchell had a pair of very stubborn 
oxen which he would hitch up to the stoneboat 
and take us over to grandads, one mile across 
country. It took half a day to get there. We had a 
baby carriage. Mother would put a rope on the 
front axle — two would pull — two would push 
to grandads. Our grandparents had a pet deer. 
Her name was Minnie. When she heard us com- 
ing, she would come to meet us accompanied by 
the dog, Dave. Minnie wore a bell so we could 
hear her coming. 

‘The mail was brought to Old Ridgedale from 
Star City then one of the men would walk there 
and pick up the mail for all the neighborhood. 
Ridgedale at that time was a community centre a 
few miles west of where Ridgedale is now. There 
was a store which must of had a Post Office too, 
a. community hall and a beautiful little English 
church and a graveyard. Every summer there was 
a picnic there-the only social event of the year. I 
can remember the people coming from miles 
around in wagons or buggies with horses and 
oxen bringing picnic lunches. There would be 
races, ballgames, horseshoe games and likely a 
dance. 

We will never know how we lived and ate. Our 
poor mother, she would be 26-30 years old with 
five children, one school age. We believe Wilkin- 
sons had a cow. Grandmother had a garden, 
George Pearson had a little store later. 

There was no bridge across the Carrot River, 
just a log or plank. The bridge came sometime 
between 1911-1918. I remember the bridge being 
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made. The foremen were Tom Turnbull and 
Frank Mitchell. The crew was every homesteader 
for miles around. We remember Tom Turnbull 
taking the cables in his mouth and swimming 
them across the river. 

Every September we made the return trip to 
Saskatoon for the new school year. 

In 1918 we moved to the homestead perma 
nently. Dad’s health had not improved, so March 
5, 1918 we left Saskatoon in a blinding snow- 
storm. The train had to stop at Davis where we 
sat all night, cold and hungry. We remember 
everyone sharing lunches. What was to be a one 
day trip turned into two days. Mr. Wilkinson met 
us at Tisdale. We left at 5 p.m. and got to his 
farm sometime in the night where we stayed until 
morning, then walked over to our destination. 

‘That spring dad went to work at Hugh Barn~ 
ums to earn enough money to buy a team of 
horses, leaving mother and us alone again. Our 
job that summer was to clear a piece of land for 
breaking. Mother would tie a rope around the 
willows, we would pull them down and sit on 
them while she chopped them off. By fall we had 
cleared seven acres. In the fall dad gave us each 
25¢. We saved it a long time — there was no place 
to spend it anyway. That fall dad walked to 
Tisdale carrying two horsecollars to buy our first 
team of horses. We stayed up very late the next 
night to see him bring them home. 

Grandad gave us our first cow and calf. Bill 
and Hilda were sent to Bill Meintyre’s on an 
errand and while there he gave Bill a rooster and 
Hilda a hen. So we had milk and an egg a day. By 
1918 our grandmother had passed away. Grandad 
sold the farm and returned to Ontario. On Nov. 
1, 1918 Gordon was born. It was weeks before we 
knew that it was Armistice Day. A neighbor, 
Mrs. Hugh Hanna came as midwife. The doctor 
didn’t get there until the next day. Dr. Kitley 
lived at Old Armley School. 

At this time we were in the Manlius School 
District. Needless to say with the absence of 
roads, etc., we didn’t go to school. 

By 1919 there were enough children to form a 
school district. They took land from Manlius, 
Sandwell, Henderson and Ridgedale schoo! dis- 
tricts and Riverstone was born. Everyone who 
had horses went to Tisdale to get the material to 
build the school. We believe Frank Mitchell was 
foreman, helped by the men of the district. It was 
ready to open in July 1920, so after two years 
holidays, we started to school again. There were 
20 to 25 pupils. Five Whitleys, five McCraes, 























three Hannas, three Palmers, two Beavers, two 
Grandys, two Lees, Joy Pearson, Bruce Van- 
Blaricum, Bill and Elgin Breadner. Our teacher 
was Miss Mildred Mcintyre. We remember each 
Monday morning she would put a verse on the 
blackboard which we would read every day 
before starting classes. The first one was 
“There’s joy enough in this world to fill life’s 
cup. If you only keep the corners of your mouth 
turned up.”” 

Our school was also the community social 
centre. They had dances, pie socials, basket 
socials and shadow sales, where the girl went 
behind a sheet and the men bought their shadow. 
‘The Christmas Concert was a big event. They 
played ball in the flats by Whitley’s bridge. 
Church was held there in the summer when a 
student minister came to the district. He travelled 
on foot or on horseback and stayed at different 
homes, 

In 1920-21 the railroad came as far as 
Ridgedale. They had their first picnic. It was held 
by the river where Healeys house is. In a very 
short time we had a busy little town. On Saturday 
night everyone would go to town. There were 
very few cars yet. They had hitching posts for 
horses and buggies. You could get bogged down 
in the street any time of the year. The grain 
elevators were a blessing. We would see from our 
windows at Riverstone School long lines of horse 
drawn loads of grain going by day after day. 
They came from as far as Old Nipawin, Codette, 
Aylsham, Carlea, Arborfield and Zenon Park, 
Ridgedale became our town, 

‘Mother belonged to the first Ladies Aid. Both 
Mother and Father belonged to the Orange 
Lodge. Mother was a charter and honorary 
member of Fidelity Loyal Orange Benevolent 
Association. She was the first Worthy Mistress 
when the lodge was first instituted — being 
instrumental in its being formed. 

In April 1921 Donnie was born. Mrs. Brett 
from Leacross (Auto Road at the time) came to 
help. Dr. Kitley was late again. In May 1921 came 
the first big flood, there was water as far as one 
could see. We remember our bridge going down 
the river. Frank Mitchell and Lorne Sisson had a 
row boat. They were very busy men going from 
place to place seeing that everyone was alright 
and bringing groceries, etc. That was the first 
time we had seen Indians. They came down the 
river in large groups, coming close to see us. We 
were so afraid. When we were able to go to school 
again, we went around through Charlie Good- 








fellow’s farm and across Bill McIntyres bridge. 
After the holidays there was a foot bridge at our 
place. 

The flu epidemic got to our country in 1922, 
many people died. Our father was the first victim 
at our house. He was very ill. After, he recovered 
his asthma was gone and he was never affected 
again. He lived to be 86. 
ymetime in the early years there was a sum— 
mer kitchen added to our house. Dad made a 
grain bin in one half. This was our first granary. 
What I remember most was the mice. In the other 
half the stove and table was put. Later this was 
demolished and a final kitchen was added. 

In April, 1924 Evelyn was born. This com- 
pleted our family of eight. By this time, Dr. 
Magwood was in Ridgedale, there also was a 
small hospital operated by Mrs. Grieves. 

In April, 1926 Lizzie was married. They 
removed the partitions in the kitchen and there 
was a big dance that night. November, 1927 Hilda 
was married and in December 1927 Marj was 
married. Bill was away working. In January, 1927 
the first grandchild was born, so our family 
started to get smaller. 

In 1930 the depression was with us. Gordon 
was away working and Bill stayed home to help 
dad and they rented more land. 

In 1939 came the war. Nina and Gordon 
joined the Air Force. Evelyn joined the Army. 
Donnie had a hairdressing shop in Tisdale so 
Mother and Dad were left with only Bill at home. 
In 1943 Donnie was married. 

In 1946 Bill and Ester were married, They 
built a little house and took over the farm from 
dad. In 1950 they traded houses. Bill and Ester 
demolished the old house and built their own. 
‘That fall, after 37 years, Mother and Dad were 
able to take a long awaited trip back to Ontario. 
We believe around that time the Senior Citizen’s 
Pension came in, It was $20 a month and seemed 
like a fortune. In 1953 Mother and Dad moved 
their house into Ridgedale and lived there their 
remaining years. Our Mother passed away in 
April 1956. Our Father passed away in March 
1961, 

Lizzie married Errol Hurd April, 1926. They 
farmed in the Leather River district, then retired 
to Ridgedale in 1953. They had three children. 
Errol passed away November 1968. Lizzie passed 
away November 1981. 

Marjorie married Percy Badger December 
1927. See Percy Badger history. 




















Hilda married Bill Oliver November, 1927. 
See Bill Oliver history 

Bill married Ester Humbechner November, 
1946. They farmed the home place. They retired 
to Ridgedale in 1971, They had two children 

Nina married Herb Wolfe April, 1948 in 
Regina. They farmed at Odessa and lived in 
Regina. They had two children. Herb passed 
away January 1985. Nina lives in Regina. 

Gordon married Elaine Jackson July, 1945. 
‘They farmed in the Garrick District since 1946. 
They lived in Smeaton where Elaine taught for 11 
years, moved to Choiceland, where Elaine com- 
pleted her teaching career. They have both retired 
and live in Choiceland. They had three children. 

Donnie married Ed Arnold May, 1943. They 
farmed in Ridgedale District for 37 years. 
‘They're now retired and live on the farm. They 
have two children. 

Evelyn married Dick Wyers November, 1946 
in Ontario, (See Dick Wyers history.) 





MR. AND MRS. GEORGE W. WHYTE 
submitted by George and Alma Whyte 

George W. Whyte was born Oct. 6, 1884 in 
Arbroath, Scotland, the youngest of three chi 
dren. His father, a storekeeper, passed away 
when George was only five years of age. His 
mother then raised the three children as best she 
could. Many times finances were very low 

While just a lad he would often spend his 
holidays on his grandfather’s farm, The grand- 
father was a tenant farmer as land could not be 
purchased at that time. It was this contact with 
agriculture that stirred in young George an inter- 
est in farming which he would undertake later. 

George was always keenly interested in sports, 
and especially enjoyed football. _ 

After completing his education he decided to 
emigrate to America. He was only 19 years old at 
this time and did not know anyone on the other 
side of the Atlantic. In 1903 he landed in Boston, 
USA and worked three years in a factory that 
manufactured steam engines. He remained there 
until 1906 when he decided to try his hand at 
farming. He heard of homestead land in Canada 
so travelled to Winnipeg. It was there he was told 
‘of choice farm land near Regina, Sask. so he 
continued on and filed on a piece of property 
near Richardson in the fertile Regina Plains. He 
started with oxen and later horses and eventually 
graduated to the steam engine. Many of the sum— 
‘mer days were spent cutting and stacking the wild 
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prairie hay which would be sold during the winter 
months to the Royal Canadian Mounted Police. 
The RCMP had, and still does have, a training 
centre at Regina. They often kept several hun- 
dred head of horses at this centre at various times 
of the year and these animals were then allocated 
to various outposts to the north and west. 
George would often haul a load of hay to the 
police stables, stay overnight in the barracks, and 
then travel the 14 miles home to start loading for 
the next trip. Many exciting experiences took 
place during this time. The worst hazzard was the 
possibility of being caught in a prairie blizzard. 
As George left the RCMP station late one after— 
noon the wind was blowing hard and it was 
starting to snow. He thought he could outrun the 
storm before it got too severe but such was not 
the case. The cross country trail was quickly 
obliterated and soon it was pitch dark. He 
became dis-orientated. He realized his only hope 
was to just let the horses try to find the way home 
themselves. The faithful lead team did not let him 
down. After several hours of slow travel the 
horses stopped. Through the swirling snow 
George could make out the shape of a building. 
To his surprise and relief it was his own barn. 
Many pleasant: summer days were spent 
breaking the prairie sod and planting a crop. The 
soil was excellent and produced well though with 
the occasional disaster due to frost or hail. 
Florence MacDonald was born in Thurso, 
Que. on Apirl 10, 1892. She had two brothers and 
10 sisters. Her parents had a mixed farm that 
required much hard labor but with such a large 
family that was no problem, Florence was only @ 
young teenager when she began working away 
from home. Much of her time was spent as 
domestic help at neighbour’s homes. Then in 1913, 
she travelled west with three of her sisters. They 
arrived in Regina and began to seek employment. 
Florence managed to find work as a maid at the 
residence of Premier Martin and his family 
Florence was very fond of them as they were very 
kind to her. One of the highlights of her time 
there happened on Nov. Il, 1918. Everyone was 
awakened in the early hours of the morning to the 
news that peace had been declared in Europe and 
World War I was over. Florence can still recall 
the jubilation and the celebrations in the streets. 
In 1918 she met George Whyte at a community 
social. It seemed proper to have a new car to 
court a lovely young lady so George bought anew 
1918 McLaughlin Buick. This old automobile is 
still in the family though it has not been restored. 














George and Florence Whyte. 


On Dec. 15, 1920 George and Florence were mar- 
ried and resided on the farm at Richardson. 

By this time George was using the steam 
engine for farm power and had a threshing 
machine to do custom harvesting in the commu~ 
nity. 

In 1928 George came north to see the farm- 
land in the Carrot River Valley. He was 
impressed so the Richardson land was sold. 

In 1929 they journeyed north along with two 
young children, George and Charlotte, and set~ 
iled in the Pontrilas District. The NE 34-48-14— 
W2 was purchased from Mr. Mark Dobell and 
the SE 34-48-14-W2 from Mr. Cecil Simons. 
‘They were not very well established in the new 
location when the depression of the 1930's struck 
with a vengeance. These years were very difficult 
but because of their gardening ability and the 
livestock, the family, which now included a sec- 
ond son, Don, was able to survive. 

The decades of the 40’s and the S0’s were 
better for agriculture so things greatly improved. 
However in 1949 a problem of ill health struck 
and George spent many weeks in Saskatoon, 
Sask. hospital. He recovered and enjoyed a few 
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good years until the problem recurred and he 
passed away in 1958. 

Florence bought a house in Nipawin, Sask. in 
August of 1960 and enjoyed her hobby of garden 
ing and flowers for many years. She was active in 
church work and community activities and 
enjoyed visiting with her many friends. In 1978 
she sold her house and moved to Cedar Manor. 
Her time there was very special as she enjoyed the 
company of so many wonderful people. She 
remained there until January, 1984 when deterio- 
rating health caused her to move to Pineview 
Lodge. She is 93 years old now but still loves to 
reminisce about the past years. She always looks 
forward to visits by her family and friends and 
would like to invite those of you who read this 
book to please come and visit anytime. 

‘The eldest son, George, married Alma 
Schindel of Codette and are farming at Pontrilas. 
Don is married to Doris Mortensen of Pontrilas 
and is farming, also at Pontrilas. Their only 
daughter, Charlotte, Mrs. Ted Jones of Carrot 
River, was killed in an automobile accident in 
1975 


DALTON AND STELLA (LEISTER) 
WILL 

I was born, Stella Margaret Leister, eldest 
daughter of Howard and Margaret Leister. 

My early years were spent on a small farm in 
the Alder Ridge School District. After complet~ 
ing grade VIII, I took correspondence for three 
years. In the fall of 1956 I went to Tisdale Unit 
Composite School in Tisdale, Sask. We drove 
seven miles every Monday morning by car or 
horse, depending on road conditions, to meet the 
Mistatim school bus that took us to Tisdale. 
Three of us light housekept during the week and 
returned home on Friday. I graduated from 
grade XII in June, 1958, and went to Teacher’s 
College in Saskatoon that fall. 

During the late winter of 1959, I received a 
letter offering me the opportunity of teaching at 
Silver Stream. I was delighted! 

‘After graduation from Teacher's College, 1 
worked at Aubrey and Julie Lloyd’s and boarded 
there while teaching the first year. When school 
started in September, I taught in the teacherage 
for several weeks as the old school had been 
removed and the present school was not ready for 
use. In the fall of 1960 my sister, Rhoda, who was 
in grade VII, and I stayed in the teacherage. 

One fall day during my second year of teach- 
ing, the weather was rather cool so I started the 





to R: Shelly, Dalton, Sherman, Stella Wil, 1886. 


stove. Shortly, I happened to look out the win 
dow and to my horror the yard was ablaze. 
Sparks from the chimney had set the dry grass on 
fire. Thank goodness for the old style phones at 
that time! With one mighty ring, several men 
from the district were commandeered and a fire 
brigade soon arrived with water, sacks, pails and 
shovels to put the fire out. In the winter I used to 
ice the hill with my wash water so we had great 
sliding conditions at recess and noon. I can still 
feel the excitement of mounting a piece of card- 
board and saiting to the bottom of the hill. 

‘On Dec. 28, 1960, I married Dalton Will of the 
New Osgoode District. With the closing of the 
Silver Stream School in June, 1961, we moved to 
Forester where I had a teaching position 

Our daughter, Shelley, was born on June 1, 
1962. In July of that year we moved to the New 
Osgoode District. Our son, Sherman, was born 
April 1, 1964 

returned to teaching in September, 1965, in 
Crooked River with grades IV and V. Two years 
later I took a position in Carrot River with grade 
1. In the fall of 1968 I started teaching grade I in 
the Dag Hammarskjold School in Tisdale, a 
position that I still hold, with the addition of 
principalship in August, 1985. 

Our children completed grade XII in TUCS 
and both are living in Saskatoon. Shelley is 
enrolled in Commerce at the University of Sas~ 
katchewan. Sherman is working at Codville in 
Saskatoon and attending university part time. 
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Dalton farms in the New Osgoode and 
Eldersley districts and we now reside in Tisdale. 


HERB AND IRMA WILLIAMS 

We, Herb and Irma Williams, with children, 
Wilfred and Lona spend the winter of 1942-43 in 
Armley. We lived in the old square, two storey 
house, that at one time had been set up for a 
puffed wheat factory. Iam sure it must have been 
literally shaken apart, as the walls were loose 
from the floor, making it the coldest house we 
ever lived in and it was a long cold winter. Herb 
worked on the CNR Section. After our daughter 
Sandra was born in Tisdale in March, we moved 
back to Carlea, where we made our home from 
November 1937 (with the exception of the winter 
spent in Armley) until November, 1944. 

We have fond memories of Armley, many 
evenings were spent at the curling rink and during 
those seven years we always had fun at the dances 
in Armley. Many an evening was spent with our 
good neighbors, Sturdee and Frances Nicklen 
and Bill Olivers. Herb worked with Bill on con- 
struction work one or two summers. 

After moving to Bashaw, Alta. in 1944, our 
little family was blessed with another son, John, 
in February, 1945. In 1951 Herb was again 
employed by CNR in Mirror. He is retired, and 
we still live in Mirror. Our family are all in 
Alberta. Wilfred has his own trucking business 





Standing: Wilred, Herb, Ferdie Houston, John Willams. 
Seated: Lona, Ima, Sandra Willams, 1974, 








and does a lot of hauling in Saskatchewan. He 
has six children; Vance, Terry, Shane, Sheldon, 
Brenda and Shelley. Lona and her husband 
George Dermott live in Edmonton. They have 
two sons, George and Blake (#50 on the Edmon 

ton Eskimo football team) and two daughters, 
Debbie and Michelle, Sandra has never married, 
she works at the Red Deer College in Red Deer. 
John and his wife, Heather, live south of 
Edmonton. They have a daughter, Kerri. 

We feel very fortunate to have our family 
close by and see them often. We have Il grand- 
children and two great-grandchildren. Herb and 
I will celebrate our golden wedding anniversary 
on Sept. 1, 1986, 


MR. AND MRS. ED WILSON 

Mr. and Mrs. Ed Wilson moved from Glad- 
stone, Man. to the Sandwell School District 
1935 because of the depression. At that time, they 
had five children — Edward, Grace, Bill, Doro- 
thy and Irene. Later their two youngest sons, 
Allan and Jim, were born to them. In 1939, the 
Wilsons moved to the Riverstone S.D. onto the 
farm site where Randy Kindrat now resides. In 
1945, they bought the home quarter NE 
34-47-35-W2, from Charlie Goodfellow, and 
moved onto it in 1946. Mr. Wilson farmed the 
land himself until he retired in 1951 and rented it 
out. In 1959 his three sons, Bill, Allan and Jim 
began farming the home quarter and through the 
years enlarged the farm unit under Wilson 
Brothers. Bill left the partnership in 1975. Mr. 
and Mrs, Wilson remained on the home farm in 
their retirement. Mr. Wilson died in 1960, and 
Mrs. Wilson died in 1979. They are both buried in 
Ridgedale cemetery 

The Wilson children are as follows: 

Edward married Isabelle Peoples of Crooked 
River in 1950, Their children are Eddie, Gloria 
Frigon, Jean, Diana, Donna, Ernie. They have 
one grandchild, Colinda Frigon (Gioria’s 
daughter.) Edward and Isabelle farm at 
Bjorkdale, Sask. 

Grace married Jack Seamans in 1945, Their 
children and grandchildren are Peggy (Ron) 
Plunz — Darrin, Paul; Helen (Victor) Lesser — 
Kim, Caroline, Andrew; Jaquie (Richard) Rohn 
— Curt, Michael, Karen; Wendy (Dave) Steg. 
Grace and Jack live at Leduc, Alta. 

Bill farms at High Level, Alta. 

Dorothy married Bill Steen in 1957. Their 
children are Cindy and Joanne. They live in 
Vancouver. 
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Irene married Ed Hoeser in 1957. Their chil 
dren are Robert, Anne, Blair, Jane and Jamie. 
Their one grandchild is Andrea, Anne’s baby 
daughter. Ed and Irene live at Leduc, Alta. 

Allan married Linda Lomas of Kelvington, 
Sask. in 1970. Their children are Keith, and twin 
daughters, Leanne and Lindsay 

Jim married Joyce Norum (nee Wittig) of 
Tisdale formerly of Melfort in 1981. Jim and 
Joyce live in the original home that was built by 
Jim’s parents in 1947, 

Both Jim and Allan live on the home quarter 
and continue to farm together in partnership. 


EDWARD WILSON 

Edward Alexander (II) was born to Myrtle 
Grace (Crombie) and Edward Alexander Wilson 
on May 4, 1925 in Gladstone, Man. He attended 
Livingstone School until 1935 when he moved to 
the Ridgedale, Armley district with his family. 
‘There he attended Sandwell, Riverstone and 
Ridgedale Schools. 

For a number of years he helped farm in the 
general area. In November, 1950 he married 
Isabelle Peoples of Crooked River, Sask. They 
farmed in the Crooked River area. In 1956 they 








Myrtle Wilson about 1921 


moved to Liberty, Sask., where Ed worked for a 
number of years. 

In April 1974, Ed and his family returned to 
the Ridgedale/Armley area. They resided there 
for a couple of years. In May, 1976 they pur- 
chased a farm at Bjorkdale where they now 
reside, 

They have six children — Edward Alexander 
(December 1952); Gloria Grace (July 1954); Isab- 
elle Jean (July 1958); Diana May (October 1962); 
Donna Irene (June 1964); Ernest Arthur (May 
1970). They also have one grandchild Colinda 
Jayne (May 1977). 





ALLAN AND LINDA WILSON 

Allan and I, Linda Wilson (Lomas) were 
married at Kelvington Aug. 15, 1970. We returned 
to live on the farm where Allan had farmed since 
1959, We lived with Allan’s mother, Mrs. Myrtle 
Wilson, brothers Bill and Jim until 1972. In June 
1972 we bought a house trailer of our own and 
moved it into the same yard. In July 1976 we sold 
the trailer and moved onto the farm then known 
as the Shaw place, two miles north of the home 
farm. This half section had previously been 
bought by the Wilson Brothers in 1974, The house 
on this farm proved to be more comfortable and 
roomier than the trailer, but the poor roads in 
winter and frequent winter storms caused us, and 
our son Keith, to have to spend many nights with 
Jim, down on the home farm, for fear of not 
being able to get out in the morning. Allan had to 
get out to do chores at the other farm; I had to get 
to my teaching job in Ridgedale. Almost every 
spring the Carrot River flowed over the low level 
bridge between the two farms, so almost every 





‘Allan Wilson family, L to R: Allan holding Leanne, Keith, 
Linda holding Lindsay. 


spring the Allan Wilson Family had to move out 
for two months till the water went down, The 
spring of 1977 was an exception. There was little 
run-off that year, so the river didn’t flood the 
bridge. Heavy rains later made the water run over 
but not enough to warrant moving out. 

In the spring of 1979, the low-level bridge 
washed out, so we left the Shaw house perma- 
nently, leaving our furniture, household effects, 
tc. until our new home was completed. We 
moved into it in the spring of 1980. 

I continued teaching after our marriage. 1 
taught six and a half years in Tisdale. I started 
teaching grade III and IV in Ridgedale the fall of 
1976. [have taught many Armley and district 
children since that time. I was also a member of 
the Armley U.C.W. group from 1975-1983. 

We have been biessed with three children: 

Keith born Sept. 29, 1975. 

Leanne and Lindsay born Dec. 27, 1983 


JIM AND MARIA WILSON 
submitted by Ethel Dodman 

My folks came from Ontario but did not 
know each other at the time. They were married 
in 1915 at Brooksby, Sask. and lived in the 
Ridgedale, Sask. district until 1927. I used to go 
to the Armley School, north of town in 1927. As 
near as I can remember, we lived west of the 
Carlea road but, do not remember how far. We 
bought our groceries and got our mail in 
Pontrilas. We moved away in the spring of 1928. 

There were four of us, Gordon, who lives in 
Meadow Lake, Harry, who passed away in 1979, 
Jimmy, who lives in Regina and me, Ethel. 

Dad died in 1950 and Mom in 1969. Both are 
buried at Ridgedale. 

I, Ethel, married Delmar Dodman of 
Pontrilas in 1944, We have six children, Bertha of 
Saskatoon, Leonard of Regina, Elaine of 
Nipawin, Edward of Nipawin, Vivian of 
Pontrilas and Maxine of Nipawin. They were all 
born at Nipawin. 


MURRAY AND GERTIE WILSON 
submitted by Gertie Kradepohl (Wilson) 

We arrived in Armley the summer of 1928. My 
husband Murray took on the job of elevator 
operator for Saskatchewan Pool. 

‘Armley was not a very big town. There was a 
CPR station with Mr. Bill Hunter as the station 
master. Mr. and Mrs. Sorrell were managers of 
the hotel. It was so very clean and the meals were 











Myrle, Kay, Murray Wilson and Murray Sr.'s dad, 1958, 


great. One year they asked us for Christmas 
dinner. I had my aunt in Tisdale so we tried to go 
there but our car broke down. The twins were 
just over a year old and Sadie was three and one 
half so we had a heavy load back to the hotel for 
dinner. 

Our daughter Sadie was born June 16, 1926. 
‘The twins, Murray and Myrle were born in 
Armley Dec. 12, 1928. Mrs. Greenough and Mrs. 
Ramsden were with me, Mr. Ramsden worked in 
the store for Mr. Zoboski at that time. 

‘Once Mr. Jerry Duford was getting his mail at 
the post office that Mr. Nicklen Sr. looked after. 
The twins were behind his car and he backed up, 
pushing Myrle under his car. We were lucky it 
‘was just between the wheels. Jerry felt so bad he 
came every day for a long time to see that he was 
okay. 

The twins and Cameron who was just three at 
the time, liked to go to see Mr. Staples Sr. over at 
the lumberyard. He was the clerk for Walter 
Palmer who owned it at that time. Mr. Staples 
gave the boys candy. This time he had opened up 
the safe in the office and Cameron, being nosey, 
had his hand on the edge of the safe. The door 
closed cutting the end of Cameron’s thumb. We 
rushed him to the little hospital where Dr. 
Bigelow doctored 

In the winter Dr. Bigelow was driven out in 
the district by brother Wilfred Elliott or my hus- 
band’s cousin Bob McNab. The children went by 
van to the school, a little over two miles. 

Then there were so many bad times, men 
riding the boxcars and flat cars to find work in 




















the harvest fields. I often think of times men 
stopped off at Armley and they came to the house 
and asked for food. We were so fortunate com- 
pared to some of them, eggs 4¢.a dozen, butter 9¢ 
a pound. We had many chicken suppers in the 
hall which so many helped to prepare. Bill Oliver 
was a good carpenter and worked hard on sheet- 
ing the hall and the kitchen to the back of it. 

Crops were fairly good those years so in 1934 
we moved to Arborfield to try farming. It was 
very dry and crops weren’t so good so we moved 
to Big River, Sask. in 1938. Then we decided to 
move to the coast. War years were on then and 
things picked up, there was more work. 

Sadie married in 1945 to Bud Thibeault of Big 
River. She lives at Revelstoke, B.C. Myrle mar- 
ried a nurse from Saskatoon and they live up 
north at McLuse Lake, B.C, Cameron married a 
school teacher and they live at Falkland, B. 
Murray Sr. died with a heart attack in 1956 at 
Kamloops, B.C. where we lived at that time. 
Murray Jr. passed away in 1966 at Nanaimo, 
B.C. He had had a bad accident in 1951 when he 
was working as a bridge man for the Highways 
department. 

I live at Vernon, B.C. with my present hus~ 
band, Leo Kradepohl. 

I meta lady on the bus who told me that Hilda 
Oliver lives at Aylsham. I wrote her and she told 
me that Eva Parcher, now Mrs. Matthews lives in 
Victoria so we three try to keep in touch as we 
were good friends in Armley. 





THE WINGFIELD FAMILY 

In November 1951, Richard, Dorothy and 
Donald Wingfield moved in the CPR station at 
Armley to take on the duties of agent. In 
December, 1951 a daughter, Corinne, arrived and 
in March, 1953 another daughter, Norma was 








‘Back: Corinne, James, Don, Norma, front: Richard and Dor- 
cothy Wingfield 


born. I well remember the snowstorm that snow- 
bound people at the dance on a Friday night and 
blocked roads so Richard could not get to 
Nipawin to bring us home from the hospital, so 
had to wait until we could come by train. 

We used to curl with Gordon Wallis and Alex 
Koroll and since we all had babies the ladies 
would curl one night and the men would babysit, 
and vise versa the next night. 

After leaving Armley, we moved to stations at 
Stalwart, Francis, Abernethy, Dysart and Yellow 
Grass. In March of 1961 another son, James, was 
born while we were stationed at Abernethy. After 
leaving the CPR employ in Yellow Grass we were 
briefly in Preeceville in the Credit Union and then 
took over town clerk position in Kinistino where 
we now live. 

Donald is married to Jean Gunderson of 
Kinistino and they have a son Michael and 
daughter Shannon. Don is assistant elevator 
agent at Codette-Nipawin and they live in 
Nipawin, 

Corinne is married to Jim Jackson of 
Kinistino and they have three sons, Dennis, 
David and Curtis. Jim is in the lumber depart 
ment of the Co-op. 

Norma, due to poor health, is in a group 
home in Melfort. 

James is married to Beryl Toner of Crystal 
Springs and they have a son Aaron. They live in 
Prince Albert where James works for the Pulp 
Mill 


THE WINTERBOURNES 
submitted by Alfred J. Wrigley 

Henry George Winterbourne was born in 
Hungerford, Berkshire, England in 1871. He was 
the only son in a family of daughters. He worked 
on a British railway for a few years before the 
decision was made to come to Canada. He was 
grey haired at an early age and legend has it that 
his hair turned grey practically overnight, worry- 
ing about a railway switch that he thought may 
have been left in such a manner that it may cause 
a wreck. The switch was in the correct position 
but the worry of it left him grey for life. 

The move to Canada took place in 1906. 
George was married to Annie Nix, also of Hun- 
gerford. His sister Daisy came with them. Also 
on the same boat that brought them to Canada 
were the Rumbles and the Seekins. They all set~ 
tled in the Forester District to start with. By 1907 
Daisy was married to Eggar Smith, an Eng- 





lishman who had emigrated earlier and worked 
his way to Tisdale on the railway construction 
crew. Eggar and Daisy homesteaded in the Syl- 
vania District where three daughters were born. 
Their fourth, my wife Nancy, was born in Win- 
nipeg. 

The Winterbournes remained as pioneers. 
‘They moved from Forester to Ditton Park in 1910 
and homesteaded the SW 3-48-13-W2. Later 
they purchased the quarter across the road allow- 
ance, the SE 4-48-13-W2, from Bert Cole. 

‘There was a sawmill on the quarter section 
cast of Winterbournes. This sawmill was in oper~ 
ation in 1910 and was known as Seldom Seen 
Lumber Camp. George told one time that when 
forms were submitted for naming the district, 
three names were requested. The names submit~ 
ted were Seldom Seen, Rosedale and Ditton 
Park. Ditton Park was apparently the name of a 
place close to Hungerford, England and was the 
name chosen 

While on the subject of district names, the 
first map I saw with the railway point where 
Armley was to be situated was not named Armley 
but Pickthall. Apparently there was already a 
Pickthall, Sask. on the same map near the USA 
border. More maps were issued shortly after with 
the name Armley appearing on them. 

The post office in Ditton Park was estab- 
lished in 1910. 1 am not familiar with how the mail 
was obtained at that time. In 1919 the Barks 
family in Carlea had the contract to haul mail 
from Barber’s Store in Forester. They hauled the 
mail for Silver Stream, Waterfield, Ditton Park 
and Carlea. The Ditton Park mail was left at 
Waterfield and George delivered to Ditton Park: 
He was postmaster from 1910 to 1954, at which 
time the Ditton Park Post Office closed. At this 
time he was awarded a medal from the Queen for 
his long and faithful service. From 1910 to about 
1925 mail service was weekly, on Wednesday. 
When the CPR line opened to Nipawin, Leacross 
was made the distributing point. Mail deliveries 
were increased to twice a week, Tuesday and 
Friday. George got the contract to haul mail for 
Silver Stream, Waterfield and Ditton Park. This 
lasted for two or three years when the govern 
ment let it expire, closed Silver Stream office, 
made Armley the distributing point and called 
for a contract to deliver mail to Waterfield, Dit— 
ton Park and Carlea. Mr. Wallis of Armley got 
this contract and had it until the CNR line was 
extended from Ridgedale to Carrot River, about 
1932. and rail mail service was established for 











Carlea. About this time Mr. Wallis’ contract 
expired and Waterfield Post Office closed. The 
contract to deliver mail from Armley to Ditton 
Park twice a week fell to George and he hauled 
until Ditton Park closed in 1954, 

The Winterbournes had no children of their 
own but did raise four children by adoption: 
Cyril, the oldest, moved to Saskatoon. Another 
Winnie Nix, Mrs. Winterbourne’s niece, became 
a nurse, married and moved to Yorkton. In 1921 
they adopted Annie and Charles. Charles, on 
reaching adulthood, went back to his original 
name, Charlie Brooks, and homesteaded in the 
Choiceland, Sask. area. Annie married Fred 
Toothill who worked for the Winterbournes and 
they later took over the farm. 

In 1920 was the first time 1 recall meeting the 
Winterbournes, my parents along with Philip 
and I, walked over for supper on a Sunday. The 
highlight of that day was that George would not 
Jet us walk home. He hitched up his team of 
drivers to a democrat and took us home, a four 
mile jaunt, Irecall being at Rumble’s in 1921 when 
the river was in flood. Someone took George 
across the river in a boat to pick up the mail from 
Waterfield Post Office. 

‘The Winterbournes retained their English 
ways and customs throughout their lives. They 
were devout Anglicans and had much to do with 
getting church services going. He conducted ser- 
vices in the preacher’s absence. In the 1920s he 
was appointed Justice of the Peace, a position he 
held for the rest of his life. He was on the Ditton 
Park School Board for a number of years. 

George died in 1955 at age 84. He had 
requested to be buried in the church grounds but 
this ground wasn’t approved for a cemetery so he 
was buried in Carlea Cemetery. Mrs. Winter~ 
bourne died in 1964, age 96, and is buried beside 
her husband. 

I-do not recall any mail trips being missed 
because of weather. They always seemed to be 
made — the old adage holding, ‘The mail must 
go through.” 


FRANCES ROSE (HALDENBY) 
WORMAN 

The family name of Haldenby, comes from 
Norway. Halden, a seaport in Norway is named 
after the family. Sometime prior to 1400 A.D. 
members of the family left Norway to settle in 
England, in the north seaport of Hull 
Tn 1831 Ricahrd Haldenby left Hull and came 





to Canada and settled on Amherst Island. My 
father, Francis Chester Haldenby, was born at 
Kinlough, Ont. on Sept. 13, 1887. My mother, 
Freda (Maiden) was born to Rosa and Arthur 
Maiden on May 1, 1902 at Ashton-U-Lyne, near 
Manchester, Lancashire, England. 

They left England in the fall of 1906 for Can- 
ada and settled in the Silver Stream District. My 
grandfather Maiden died on Jan. 2, 1907 and was 
buried on their homestead. In 1909, grandmother 
married Charlie Wegmiller. 

Mother and father were married at Tisdale, 
Sask. on June 27, 1923, 

Twas born on Suly 20, 1924 on the family farm 
with Dr. McQueen from Tisdale and Mrs. Bates, 
midwife, in attendance. 

attended school at Silver Stream, staying 
with my grandparents during the week and going 
home on weekends. I was a member of the 
“Home Craft Club”, Mrs. Earl Reid was the 
leader. 

Tom’s father Herbert Worman was born in 
1873 at Isle Brewers, Somersetshire, England and 
his mother Florence (Nicholson) was born in 1886 
in County Clare, Ireland. They were married in 
St. Mary’s Cathedral in Limerick, Ireland on 
July 1, 1904, 

‘Tom was born in Isle Brewers, Somersetshire 
in 1920, and came with his parents, brothers and 
sisters to Canada in May 1926 and settled at 
Leacross where he attended school. Tom and I 
were married on Sept. 18, 1946 at St. Lawrences 
Anglican Church at Leacross by Rev. Thomas 
Mitchell of Star City. 

Our first home was in Tisdale, where Tom 
was employed for 16 years. While living in 
Tisdale, our family of three were born. Bert in 
1951 and Barry and Betty in 1954. 

1n 1960, Tom was employed as manager of the 
Bjorkdale Co-op. We moved to Bjorkdale in 
July 1961, In April 1962 we moved to Lloydmin 
ster and in March 1963, we moved to Melfort. In 
July 1972 we moved from Melfort to Humboldt, 
Sask. where Tom was partsmanager for J. 1. Case 
Co. and retired on May 31, 1985. 

Our children all completed their high school 
at Melfort. 

Bert attended tech. at Saskatoon and got his 
class four steam engineers papers and his indus- 
trial air-conditioning certificate. He is employed 
at Melfort Union Hospital 

In 1975 Bert married Marilyn Olson of 
Weldon, Sask. They have three children, twin 
airls, Karen and Kendra and a son Kevin. 








Barry attended a technical school at Moose 
Jaw and received his diploma business admin- 
istration. In 1975 Barry married Yvonne Fortier 
of Debden, they live in Prince Albert where Barry 
is manager for one of the Toronto Dominion 
Banks. They have four children, Nicole, 
Christopher, Joanne and Eric. 

Betty attended University of Saskatchewan at 
Saskatoon and has her Bachelor of Education 
Degree. She lives in Saskatoon and teaches 
school at Hague, Sask. 








FRANK AND ALMA WRIGHT 
submitted by Edna Wright 

Frank James Wright, was born on May 15, 
1889 at Wooler, Ontario. He moved with his 
family to Keyes, Manitoba, when he was two 
years old. 

In 1907 he came to Saskatchewan and home- 
steaded in the Armley district on the NW 
36-47-15-W2. 

In 1914 he went back to Manitoba to help his 
father on the farm and look after his Mother who 
was sick. When she passed away he joined the 
Canadian Army and served overseas. While he 
was away from the homestead Gordon 
‘McCullough farmed what land he had broke up. 
He came back to Saskatchewan after the war and 
sold his homestead to Clarence Jones. 

Frank bought land in the Leather River dis~ 
trict. There he married Alma Boice. They farmed 
there until 1952, when they retired and moved to 
Ridgedale. 

They raised a family of four boys and two 
girls. Alma died March 29, 1959 and Frank died 
March 30, 1967. Both are buried in Ridgedale 
Cemetery 

The family consisted of the following: 

Hugh: married Edna Slind. They live in 
Ridgedale and have two married sons, one 
grandson and two granddaughters. 

Bruce: retired and living in Melfort, Sask. 

Jim: married Mary Barron. They live on the 
farm in the Leather River District. They have 
three daughters, Sandra, Lorraine and Kathryn. 

Bill and Alfreda Wright: presently living in 
Red Deer, Alta., lived many years in Peace River 
town, later at Wetaskiwin where they raised their 
family of one son and four girls. 

Mary: a school teacher now living at 
Smithers, B.C. taught at Chilliwack and 
Houston after leaving Saskatchewan where she 
taught in the Tisdale Unit for several years. 
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Mabel: the youngest child, married Jack Rus 
ick, They have lived in New York State all their 
married life. They are presently living in North 
Chili, New York, a suburb of Rochester. They 
have one son and five daughters. 


HAZEL WRIGLEY 

Because my tenure at Waterfield School was 
during the last four years that it was in operation, 
[ feel that we were quite into the ‘modern age’ by 
that time. The hydro line served the school, it was 
heated by oil space heater and the “base line’ that 
ran by the school was gravelled. Today that road 
is Highway #335 and is hard topped. 

In 1957, there was a serious shortage of teach- 
ers and as my home was only five miles from 
Waterfield, I agreed to take the job of teaching 
there. I believe it was the local board that con- 
tacted me but I don’t remember who the mem- 
bers were. The School Unit Boards were in 
existence by that time. They took away many of 
the responsibilities of the local boards. 

Before coming to Waterfield, I had had 12 
years away from teaching, I had married Wilfred 
Wrigley, had two daughters and spent my time as 
any other farmer’s wife did. Our girls were now 
aged nine and five, the elder going to school at 
Ditton Park. The younger one stayed with neigh- 
bours mostly when I started to teach at Water 
field. Occasionally I took her with me. She spent 
her time in the huge sand box outside, just below 
the east windows and for her afternoon nap, she 
slept on a blanket at the front of the school. 
When she came of school age, she too attended 
Ditton Park. 

I drove the five miles to school except in very 
adverse weather when I relied on Wilfred. He 
could maneuver a vehicle in snow and mud more 
adeptly than I, Ido recall staying at the Roney’s a 
few times during blizzards. Those days the enrol- 
ment dropped drastically, as it did when the 
Asian flu swept the country. Then too, I recall a 
few days in the fall when a dense fog blanketed 
the area, There would be many late-comers those 
days, as cars and trucks ended up in the ditch. 

One spring we had such a heavy rain that we 
were not able to back our car out of the garage. 
Those days I walked to school. I cut across the 
fields coming out onto the ‘baseline’ at the Carlea 
road. That is a drenching, refreshing memory. I 
can still hear the birds singing happily in the rain 
as I trudged my solitary way, disturbing the frogs 
in the ditch 

















Perhaps I might interject here an account of 
an incident that befell me one winter’s morning 
concerning the oil burner that 1 mentioned at the 
beginning of my story. That oil burner operated 
automatically, so to speak. All that was required 
of the last person to leave the school, be it janitor 
or teacher, was to check the thermostat and con- 
trols so that there was only a minimum of oil flow 
released to keep an even low heat overnight. 1 
arrived early in the morning, unlocked and 
opened the outside door — and stepped into an 
oven! Fear exploded through me. I smelled no 
smoke, there was no fire there in the porch, nor 
was there one in the classroom, (I heard nothing) 
would there be one the minute I opened that 
inside door? I had to know. It was so warm in the 
porch, what should I expect behind that door? In 
a panic, yet slowly, I opened it. A hotter heat 
wave hit me but there was no fire. I approached 
the oil-burner, gingerly. It was acting normally 
and I started to breathe again. Not being much of 
an expert on the failings of an oil burner, I 
assumed that it had burned any oil that had been 
fed to it. It just happened that it must have been 
pouring oil excessively. The amazing thing is that 
there wasn’t a serious fire. The walls were very 
warm to the touch, my heavy oak desk fairly 
radiated heat. The books on ihe desk were hot 
right through. Tam certain that on that day there 
was a guardian angel hovering near. I worried a 
great deal about that heater butit never did act up 
again 





But let me return to the heart of my story; the 
classroom and the young people who were in my 
care. 

The student enrolment fluctuated as all rural 
enrolments did. I believe that in the fall of 1957, 
there were 21 or 22 students and not all grades. In 
those years, the grades were grouped together; 
grades I and Il, I and IV, V and VI and VII and 
VIII for the convenience of rural school teachers. 
‘As the enrolment at Waterfield then was not 
high, I was able to give all the students individual 
attention where needed and I was also able to 
mark every assignment in every notebook. 


It is a pity that I haven't kept any of my 
records of those days. I wish I could state exactly 
how many young ladies passed their grade VIII 
under my guidance. My guess would be 10 stu- 
dents. At the closing of Waterfield School there 
were only 12 students enrolled. There were only 
six children who started their grade 1 with me; 
those I can name are Dale and Donnie White and 
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then four little girls, Beverly Lee, Wendy Staples, 
Jo-Ann Swanson and Barbara White. 

They say that all schoolwork and no play 
makes dull students. We found entertainment in 
every season. In the spring, there were ball games 
and the annual field day. We went on nature 
hikes on the banks and ravines of the Leather 
River, watching the woodland creatures as we ate 
our lunches. 

The winter brought deep snowdrifts into our 
bare, unsheltered schoolyard, Many a snow fort 
was built, some with architechtural genious 
Then, of course, the annual Christmas concert 
consumed much time and effort. It was always a 
time of great excitement and concentration, too. 
Tremember a grade I student in reciting her piece 
concluded with, “What a “lerief” instead of, 
“What a relief.”” 

In conclusion, I must say that the four years I 
spent at Waterfield School were happy and 
fulfilling years for me. Life seemed much simpler 
then. The children were more innocent and trust 
ing and it was reflected in attitudes and 
behaviour. There were no discipline problems, 
no trouble makers nor even any one seriously 
bent on devilment. am sorry to say that I met all 
those characteristics later in my teaching career. 

Now that my former Waterfield students are 
all grown men and women with families of their 
own, Lam wondering what they tell their children 
about their days in the ‘little white school- 
house.” 

“Oft, in the stilly night, 
Ere slumber’s chain has bound me 
Fond memory brings the light 
Of other days around me.”” 
‘Thomas Moore 





THOMAS WRIGLEY AND FAMILIES 
submitted by Alfred J. Wrigley 

‘Armley was indeed “our town"? from 1925 
until the mid 30°s when Aylsham and Arborfield 
got built up and started to infringe badly on all 
those things that Armley had going to start with 
— three or four stores, hotel complete with 
refreshments, livery stable, two elevators, station 
and station agent, lumberyard, garage, bank, 
doctor and hospital, livestock shipping facilites, 
bulk fuels, etc. When Mr. Wallis got the mail 
hauling contract for Waterfield, Ditton Park and 
Carlea we even changed our address to Armley 
and had an arrangement with Mr. Wallis to drop 
our mail off in a box on the base line. The same 





arrangement went for several others. It was 
about 1945 when we changed to Carlea because 
‘we were going there all the time. Armley vastly 
improved the lot of the farmers to the east. So 
many of the residents of Armley became 
acquaintances, neighbors and friends of the 
Wrigleys in Ditton Park from 1925 and on, that 
have lasted through the life spans of many. It 
sure shortened the grain hauling chores when it 
all had to be done with horses. 

Speaking of grain hauling, the base line was a 
busy road for a few years, from 1925 to 1931 when 
the steel into Arborfield cut it all off. We would 
pass more than 30 outfits, all Armley bound with 
grain, on the one mile of base line we had to use 
to go to school. I would say that half were four 
horse outtits. Those elevator agents must have 
been busy men on some occasions. Most of the 
grain hauling was done on sleighs in winter time. 

‘About the time that Armley opened, Russell, 
age four, had what Mother thought was pneu- 
monia, There were still no phones in the Ditton 
Park area so Dad left directly after dinner for 
‘Armley to get in touch with Dr. Magwood in 
Ridgedale. I don’t know how communication 
was made but it was evidently possible at that 
time, Dad arrived back about 4:30 p.m. and 
about 30 minutes later Dr. Magwood drove into 
the yard, What a team of drivers he had, built like 
race horses! Well, he left Dad and me with the 
reins and proceeded to the house. The team 
hadn't even worked up a good sweat. We gave 
them some water, stabled them and gave them a 
good feed of oats and hay. Dr. Magwood had 
supper at our place, diagnosed the trouble as 
Mother had suspected, explained how to care for 
Russell, left medicine and by about 6:30 he was 
on his way back to Ridgedale. 

Dr. Bigelow was the municipal doctor located 
in Armley at one time. He was the doctor that 
operated on my tonsils while I sat on a kitchen 
chair in the operating room. 

‘A school field day was being held in Armley 
some time in the 30's. Roads were not too bad 
except for mudholes and there was one right 
between the Ben and Henry Schiltroth quarters. 
Someone had been stuck in it during the day and 
made it worse. On the way home, I took a run at 
it but didn’t make it so was properly stuck, right 
in the middle. Water and gumbo mud were very 
near the top of the rear tires. There was nothing 
to do but go for help to Ben Schiltroth’s. Nobody 
was home, all still at the field day. There were 
horses in the pasture; cateh a couple and harness 
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them, find eveners and a chain, back to the car 
and pull it out, then deliver everything back to 
where it was, including the horses back to the 
pasture. What a way to get home! 

recall going to Arborfield in the 30°s. Roads 
were terrible and I had chains on our 1930 Chev. 
On the way home, about 5 pm, I was approach~ 
ing the road that leads into Aylsham from the 
base line. There was a car, also heading west, but 
stalled, partially in the ditch. It was Vincent 
Zoboski from Armley, accompanied by the sta~ 
tion agent, Besides being stuck, the motor on 
Zoboski’s car had conked out. After trying for 
most of an hour to get it going Zoboski said, “1 
guess we'll just have to go and get Jake Wassill to 
fix it.”” Wassill was already located in Zenon 
Park. Zoboski continued, “Will you drive us to 
Zenon Park? I assured him I would. One could 
travel less than 10 miles per hour and it was 
supper time when we got there. Jake wasn’t ready 
to leave until he had eaten. So Jake went home to 
supper and the three of us ate at the hotel. Vince 
was paying for the supper. Then he turned to me 
and said ‘I owe you something. Name your 
figure.”” 

1 said something like, “Oh, mark it up to a 
courtesy turn.” 

“No” he insisted. “I owe you. Name your 
price.” 

So I said ‘How does $2 suit you?” 

“Not enough’? was the quick response. 
“Here's $3.” 

It must be remembered, this was the dirty 30°s 
when even a nickel was hard to hang on to. 
However Vince wanted to express his apprecia- 
tion and that was his way. We followed Jake 
back to the stalled car. The trouble was in the 
distributor and he soon had it going. I followed 
to make sure Zoboski had no trouble, until [had 
to turn off. It was dark and bed time when I got 
home. The next morning I found I had lost a 
chain some where and never did find it. So I guess 
replacement chains ate up the $3. 

My family and I were on a trip to Tisdale 
about 1950-51, Somewhere near Runciman 
another truck north bound, was stalled on the 
side of the highway. It was Howard Hayward of 
‘Armley. We stopped and Howard said ‘I’m out 
of gas, a whole barrel full in the back of the truck 
but haven’t got a thing to get any of it into the gas 
tank. Have you?” 

“No I haven’t”” I at first replied. Then 1 
remembered the child’s chamber pot we always 
carried on such excursions. 























“That will do.” said Howard. So while 
Howard is sloshing gas out of the full drum Tam 
attempting to catch what I can and the same 
procedure trying to feed the gas into the gas tank. 
After three pots about half full and as much or 
more lost, Howard said “That should get me 
home.” Ail the while the traffic was almost slow- 
ing to a halt to see what our trouble was and 
driving on with big grins on their faces when they 
got the picture, We followed Howard home just 
in case we had miscalculated, but he made it. 

Tremember when I was just a kid. Walter Day 
shipped livestock. Dad and I had some kind of a 
bovine there to be shipped. We had it unloaded 
and Walter was busy with his shears cutting let~ 
ters into the flank of the animal and yakity- 
yakking away as Walter always did. All of a 
sudden he exploded ‘Yaw-Haawww-Howl! 
Gee, Get off Me Foot.”” Well, I guess his foot was 
hurting alright and I could feel sorry for that, but 
at the same time it just cut me up into fits of 
comical mirth which I had to go and hide. 

Yes indeed! Armley was “‘our town’ for 
some of those bygone years. 





WILFRED WRIGLEY FAMILY 
written by son Jack in 1962 or 63 

My father was born on Aug. 17, 1883 at 
Rochdale, England, He apprenticed as a car- 
penter there, and in 1904 he sailed for Canada and 
arrived in Moose Jaw where he worked at the 
building trade. He returned to England in the fall 
of 1908, and in 1909 he married Lousia Astin of 
Rochdale. They returned to Moose Jaw where he 
continued carpentry work. Their first baby girl 
was born and when only four months old, she 
passed away 

In April, 191, my Father and his father, 
Alfred, came to the Tisdale District to look for 
free land. They walked to Mr. Williams who lived 
near the old Ditton Park Hall. They looked the 
district over while walking through water knee 
deep. He came further and located his homestead 
on the NE 30-47-13-W2 which I still have the 
receipt for. The cost was $10. 

Again he returned to Moose Jaw and worked 
at carpentry. On Sept. 29, 19ll a daughter, Edith, 
was born and the same fall he returned to the 
homestead and built a shack. He spent the winter 
there, returning to Moose Jaw again in 1912, and 
then coming back in 1913 to remain. He built a 
better house and bought a team of oxen and 
began to clear land. 
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In 1914, I, John, was born at Tisdale in a 
nursing home. There weren't many neighbors 
and the nearest, a mile away, were the Clisby’s. 

In the fall of 1916, the feed stacks were fenced 
to keep the stock out, and my parents decided we 
would go on a Sunday to visit John Oughton’s 
who lived a distance of seven miles away. When 
we arrived they were fighting fire. Father had to 
climb up on the roof of the house and beat out the 
sparks that drifted there to keep the house from 
burning. We started home and ran into more 
fires. When we arrived home there was a fire in 
the grain stacks and around the house. The heat 
had cracked the glass in the windows. It had also 
burned a stone boat which had contained a barrel 
of water, all that was left were the hoops. The 
water out of the barrel had saved the house. It 
burned the wooden pieces of the hay rake, mower 
and hayrack. 

In 1920 our first team of horses was bought 
and Father bought another quarter of land in 
1923. This same year Mother passed away after a 
goiter operation which was performed in a house 
in Tisdale. The doctors were McQueen and 
Mackay. My father kept Edith and me with him 
and Edith did the housework and went to school, 
finishing in 1927.1 finished in 1929 and continued 
helping my father on the farm. It was this year 
that Father bought his first car, a Model A Ford. 
In 1932 Edith married Clifton Allchin, so Father 
and I batched until 1958 when I married Laura 
McCutcheon of Carman, Man. On November 16 
of that year father passed away in a Saskatoon 
Hospital. 


JOHN WRIGLEY 
submitted by Laura Wrigley 
John, better known to relatives and friends as 
Jack, was born in Tisdale July 17, 1914 to Wilfred 
and Lousia Wrigley. He was brought home to 
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their homestead by oxen and wagon, a 25 mile 
trip, 

He received his education at Ditton Park, 
attending that school from its opening January, 
1922 until 1929. He then continued to help his 
father on the farm. 

Laura Jean Wrigley (nee McCutcheon) was 
born Sept. 9, 1920 at Carman, Man. She received 
her education at St. Daniel School in Manitoba. 
Jack and Laura were married at Morden, Man. 
‘on June 21, 1958. 

‘On March 24, 1964 our son, Lyndon, was 
born at Nipawin, Sask. He attended school at 
Arborfield and then was employed at an Alfalfa 
plant at Zenon Park. 

Jack passed away suddenly on April 23, 1981. 
We left the farm for a short while, to live in 
Nipawin. We returned, as we like the farm life 
best. Lyndon does the farming now and has 
worked at the alfalfa plants. After the farm work 
is done in the fall he works in Alberta on the oil 
rigs. Lyndon is the third generation to farm the 
homestead of his grandfather. 


DICK AND EVELYN (WHITLEY) 
WYERS 
submitted by Evelyn 

Iwas born in Ridgedale, Sask. in April, 1924, 
the youngest child of Ed and Margaret Whitley, 
one of eight in the family. I received my educa- 
tion at Riverstone School. I remember carrying 
my lard pail with lunch and one with cocoa, 
‘which was put on the big stove early enough to be 
hot at lunch time. If you forgot to open the lid a 
little it would explode, sending cocoa all over. 
Our neighbor's dog would be sitting waiting for 
us as we drove by in a toboggan and grab my 
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sister by the coat and pull her out. Our lunch was 
quite often bread and butter or lard, but we were 
lucky, some of the kids had hard biscuits without 
butter. 

‘When I quit school, I worked on a farm in the 
Armley District. Then I joined the Canadian 
‘Women’s Air Corps in 1942 and remained in the 
services until 1945. I enjoyed it very much, being 
stationed in different parts of the province, then 
overseas to England, a short period of time in 
Germany and almost a year in Holland. 1 was 
discharged after returning to Canada. I went to 
Saskatoon to take a hairdressing course, where I 
met Dick. 

Dick was born in Kamsack, Sask. in July, 
1920, one of eight children. He joined the Royal 
Canadian Engineers in 1941 and continued with 
them until 1945. After training in Canada, he 
went to England, France, Belgium, Holland and 
Germany. He was hurt on a Spartan Scheme in 
England and also on the Belgium-Holland 
border, spending some time in hospital. After 
being discharged, he worked on the airport in 
Saskatoon. 

Following this he went to Toronto and 
obtained work at Goodyear Tire Corporation. 
We were matried in 1947. We had a flat in a 
private home, Our first Christmas, 1 put our 
dinner in the oven to cook and I’m sure the 
landlady turned off the gas as she wanted us t0 
have dinner with them. It was different, as the 
turkey’s head and feet were in the pot. We 
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watched her husband eat the head; it didn’t do 
anything for our dinner. Beverley was born in 
Toronto in 1948. When she was three months old, 
we came back to Saskatchewan. We lived in a few 
different places before moving to Armley in 1950, 
where Gloria was born, 

Beverley started school from there in 1953, 
going by bus to Tisdale. Dick was working as a 
carpenter on the Disposal plant in Tisdale so we 
moved there, We lived in Tisdale for Il years, 
where Patricia was born in 1956 and Rick in 1962. 

Dick worked on the Squaw Rapids Dam, 
almost from the start until it was finished and one 
year on the power house. Then we went to British 
Columbia where he worked on the R. B. Bennett 
Dam in Hudson Hope. When that was finished 
he went to Victoria where he worked on the 
William Head Jail out of Victoria. While there he 
bought a house and we all moved to Victoria in 
1965, where we lived for 19 years. The family 
received their education in Victoria, Beverley 
went to University to take Education. She started 
teaching in Creston, B.C. in 1971 and is now 
Department head as girl’s councillor. Gloria is 
married and has a boy 16 and a girl 10. She works 
in a bank in Fort Nelson, B.C., where she lives. 
Pat is married and has two boys, four years and 
two years old. She is also living in Fort Nelson, 
where she works for the RCMP. Both their hus- 
bands are working for Westcoast Transmission. 
Rick is with the Coast Guard in Victoria, 

Dick and I retired and are now living in Kel- 
owna, B.C. We moved there two years ago and 
are enjoying it. 





ERNEST WYSS FAMILY 
submitted by Mrs. Wyss 

Emnest was born Sept. 12, 1900, in Switzerland 
and came to Canada in 1935. He started farming 
at the two rivers, Carrot and Leather Rivers 
There was a little hill by the Carrot River and 
being of Swiss nationality, it reminded him of his 
homeland. He started with nothing and he used 
to say, “only the shovel and a pail”. He sold 
tomato plants and later he had chickens and sold 
eggs. Ernie had a little shack by the river. Too 
oor to buy coal oil, he used to open the stove lid 
for light to be able to read. 

After some time a farmer asked him, “Why 
don’t you buy land”? He said he had no 
machinery. The neighbor farmer then said he 
would lend him some, so he started farming. 
Later he had cows so once a week he could ship a 
can of cream, which he had to carry on his back 























The Wyss family, L to R: Kar, Alice, Ernie, daughters Alice 
‘and Marianne. 


to Carlea, This was about two miles and there 
was no road at that time. 

In March, 1940 my first husband and I went 
back to China with our three children. The Chi- 
nese-Japan war was on. We had bombings 
everyday. In November, 1941 the Chinese confis- 
cated all mission property. My husband, being of 
Swiss nationality, had to travel to all the mission 
stations and negotiate with the authorities about 
mission property. He was three weeks travelling 
from station to station. On the last day when he 
wanted to come home, there was heavy bombing 
and my husband was killed instantly. We could 
not go to the funeral. My husband’s uncle came 
and brought us the news. I stayed at the station 
until 1947 and then returned to Switzerland 
because my children needed schooling. I stayed 
there three years doing deputation work. 

In 1950 I came to Canada with my three 
children, Karl (16), Marianne (14), and Alice (1!) 
to marry Ernie, my first husband’s brother. By 
this time Ernie had a few quarters of land. Karl 
helped with the chores, Marianne had to carry ice 
which Ernie cut on the river. This was used for 
drinking water. Alice had to carry water up the 
river bank for the pigs. Every spring the Carrot 
River flooded. Ernie had to chop ice every morn- 
ing to be able to bring the children to school by 
boat. 

‘One of the many miracles we experienced was 
when Ernie purchased a cow. A few days later he 
had to bring her to the next town. On the way 
home the cow jumped from the wagon box and 
ran into the bush. Ernie and a neighbor ran after 











the cow but they were not able to catch her. Ernie 
‘came home very late and said, “That animal is 
lost. Those creatures don't come back after they 
run away”. I prayed and the next morning about 
Sa.m., lawoke and heard the mooing of the cow. 
I woke Ernie and told him his cow was by the 
house. He jumped out of bed and to his great 
surprise, saw the cow. She had to walk many 
miles to find her way back to our farm. 

The children were able to get their schooling 
at Two Rivers Bible Institute which had public 
and high school. This was a great help to us. 
After high school, Marianne went to Winnipeg, 
Man. for her nurses training. After graduation, 
she worked at Melfort as a Registered Nurse and 
Alice worked at the same hospital as a nurses’ 
aid. In 1961, Alice married Reynold Anderson of 
Nipawin who was a farmer. They have four chi 
dren; two sons and two girls. Marianne was mar- 
ried in 1962 to Moise Audette of Melfort, also a 
farmer. They have one son and two daughters. 
Karl helped us farm. 

In 1970, Ernie was not feeling well. In Saska: 
toon, they operated on his stomach and found 
cancer. The doctor to'd us Ernie would have only 
a few months to live. In 1971, Ernie sold the farm 
and his machinery. We planned to move to 
Nipawin but Ernie passed away in 1972. Ernie 
was a hard worker all his life. He was fully 
prepared to die. We miss him but we know we 
will meet again. 

Karl and I moved the house to Nipawin and 
have been living there ever since. Karl works at 
CSP Foods, a rapeseed processing plant. I am 
keeping house for him, do visitations, work in the 
hospital, etc. I have an OMF Missionary meeting 
once a month. I am 83 in November and have 
good health. Praise the Lord! 





LENA (EADE) YELLAND 
submitted by Beulah Chisholm 

Lena was born May 26, 1902 in a place called 
Little Current on Manitoulin Island, Ont. She 
came to Silver Stream by train with her mother, 
father and young brother, Leonard in 1910. They 
first settled in a log house which Bob Halll had 
offered them which is on the land where Norman 
Pearse now lives. The school was just across the 
road to the west at that time. Then Dad bought 
NE 10-47-14-W2 which was half a mile south. 
Then they moved there in 1911. 

Lena took her schooling at Silver Stream 
School. She then went to Tisdale for a year and 
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Lona Eade, 1921 


boarded at Mr. and Mrs. Buckle, working for her 
board. Then she went to Prince Albert to finish 
her schooling, what they called Normal School 
and got her certificate to teach. 

Her first school was Waterfield and she 
boarded with her grandmother, Mrs. George 
Schiltroth who lived where Mark Schiltroth lives 
now. Someone from home would go with the 
horse and bugay or cutter to get her. If Dad was 
using the horse she would walk home. About 
1920-2 she often brought one of her pupils for a 
weekend, which I always liked. She taught there 
for six months. I expect the pupils came by horse 
and buggy or sleigh. 

‘Then she taught at Fern Glen until she mar- 
ried Bob Yelland in June, 1923. They lived on a 
farm in Forester District. 

In the early days we got our mail at Barber's 
Store in Forester, as did most people. We took 
eggs and butter in to trade for groceries. Some 
got supplies from the Niel Brothers. Barrels of 
apples from Ontario came by train to Tisdale as 
well as frozen Lake Superior herring. They were 
fresh water fish frozen in canvas bags in winter 
time as there was no other way to keep them. 
They came in 100 pounds and were so good with 


























































lots of fresh butter to cook them in or boiled with 
milk sauce, 

Lena and Bob had a baby girl, Fay (Cassan) 
now living in Flin Flon, Lena’s life was taken 
early. At the age of 25, God called her home, Oct 
14, 1927. 


ALFRED C. YORK 

‘Alfred was born at Leacross, Sask. on the 
homestead on Nov. 13, 1923. It was there he grew 
up and received his education. 

In 1946 Alf went to Giscome, B.C. and 
worked in a lumber camp for 80¢ an hour. He 
returned home in the spring to farm with his step 
father, E. J. Downes. 

In 1950, July 5, Alfred married Gertrude E. 
Deacon (Betty). To this marriage there were three 
children, Lois — July 4, 1951, James — Oct. 4, 
1953 and Brian — Jan. 3, 1956. 

We moved to Walter Badgers farm in 
November 1952. NE 26-47-15-W2, where we still 
reside. For many years we were mixed farmers, 
cows, pigs and chickens, we had horses for 
awhile. 

One experience we will never forget in the 
early fifties when the spring flood was on we had 
pigs ready for market. Several neighbors got 
together and they floated 12 pigs across the creek 
in a wagon box and the neighbors were on the 
other side with tractors to pull them up the hill 
with cables. They chained and secured everything 
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solid except the endgate in the wagon box. We 
were very lucky that there weren’t pigs swimming 
in the creek. 

Mr. Earl Ready was the Pool buyer for liv. 
stock at that time. Mrs. Ready made the men 
lunch and tea. They returned home and floated 
the box across again at 6 o’clock next morning. It 
was a hard trip as the roads had lots of mud holes 
between here and Armley. 

In those times you didn’t have to look for 
something to do. We grew a large garden, can- 
ning everything for the first few years as we 
didn’t have a deep freeze. This meant fruit and 
also your vegetables. 

‘As years went by the family grew up and 
started school. Lois and Jim attended Manlius 
until Lois was in grade V and Jim in grade II 
‘Then they went to Ridgedale to finish their grade 
XII. Brian just went to Ridgedale, 
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Lois worked in Saskatoon for a year, and 
then returned home and started working for 
Harry and Evelyn Bourne at Armley Hotel. 

Lois was married on Dec. tl, 1971 to Dennis 
Charles and moved to Tantallon, Sask. They 
returned back to this district once again where 
Lois worked in Tisdale Hospital and at M and K 
Restaurant. 

Lois and Jim bought the Armley Hotel from 
Harry and Evelyn Bourne which they kept for 
three years and sold it to Penny and Derek 
Hedin, who still own it. 

Lois and Dennis moved to Cabri where he 
managed the Co-op Service Station for one year 
and then went to Francana Salt Plant at Cabri. A 
son was born to Lois and Dennis on June 18, 1979 
at Swift Current. 

At the present time Lois is separated since 
November 1982. She resides in Cabri and works 
at the hotel where she has been eight years. 

James married Linda Armstrong on Aug. 7, 
1976. He worked for Case Power and Equipment 
doing books for seven years, then went to Miller 
Sales as a salesman and is still there. It is now 
Bow-Mar Sales. They have a family of three — 
Melissa, born Feb. 15, 1981 and a set of twins — 
Amber and Barret born Dec. 19, 1983. Jim and his 
family live in Ridgedale where they are active in 
community affairs. 

Brian has moved back to Saskatchewan after 
five years in Bonnyville and Edmonton working 
for Co-op Service Station. He worked for the 
R.M. of Connaught this winter. Brian is single. 

Our land is now rented to Barry Sisson as Alf 
cannot continue farming himself. 


VINCENT AND FLORENCE ZOBOSKI 
submitted by Rose Marie (Zoboski) Sherman 

My father, Vincent Franklin Zoboski, the son 
of Franc and Antonina Zgrublowski, was born in 
Berezolow (Slawuckugo), Poland on Sept. 23, 
1894. When he was 15 years old he ran away from 
home and was a stowaway on a steamship. 
Months later, his brother Ludwick, who lived in 
Boston, was startled and overjoyed to see his long 
lost brother on his doorstep. Their parents had 
written Ludwick that Dad had run away and 
because they hadn’t heard anything about him 
for so long, thought he may have died 

For four years the two brothes worked at 
whatever jobs they could. In 1913 they travelled to 
‘Canada. At the start of World War I they were in 
Humboldt, Sask. where they joined the army. 
Dad’s army stint lasted about six months, just 
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long enough for the army to process his papers 
and he was discharged. His papers are stamped 
“underage.’” Ludwick was not so lucky. 
‘Through the years Dad talked of his brother who 
was killed at Passiondale in 1918. His Victoria 
Cross was sent to his parents in Poland. 

Dad worked at various jobs, one was building 
grain elevators along the railway lines. He even- 
tually ended up in Marysburg, a village about five 
miles from Humboldt, running a general store in 
partnership with Mike Frank, By 1926 he must 
have felt he had enough collateral to get married 
because, marry he did, on June 28 of that year. 
His bride was Florence Schemenauer, fourth 
daughter of a local pioneer farmer. As was the 
custom, Grandpa and Grandma invited all their 














neighbors and friends to the wedding that lasted 
for three days and nights. Mom and Dad were 
even “‘shivareed.” After that was over they put 
on their dust coats and their goggles, got into 
Dad’s car and left for their honeymoon. 

Dad brought his new bride to the store he had 
in Armley. It was a store full of all the trappings 
for horses, working clothes for men, kegs of 
nails, animal traps, a variety of axes, dry goods, 
canned goods, and in one corner a set of stairs 
that led to his office. 

Bernice was born Aug. 27, 1927, 1, Rose 
Marie on Feb. 8, 1930, and Robert (Bob) Sept. 9, 
1933, all in Tisdale. Joan was born Dec. 2, 1935 in 
‘Armley and Marion on Aug. 14, 1938. 

Dad had various people working for him but 
the person I remember was Belle Barron; she was 
like part of our family. Also Mom had hired 
girls. Sometimes they would be one of her 
younger sisters, Celie, Adeline or Marion. (See 
Jenkins history) That must have been good com- 
pany for her as she married very young, 16 years 
old. She must have felt a little lonely so far away 
from home. The Wassills lived down the street 
from us. Catherine and Bernice grew up together 
and were “best friends.” They would play tricks 
(on me to get rid of me. I liked playing with them 
but they didn’t want me around so I was the 
“Tomboy”. There were no girls in town my age 
so I played with Donald Wassill, Keith Oliver and 
the twins, Murray and Myrle Wilson. We “hung 
out” at the livery stable, in spring we rafted, 
climbed woodpiles and fences and played along 
the tracks. Old Spot, our handsome black and 
white Collie, trailed along. 

The dark spot of our life in Armley was in 
1936 when our store, a large two storey wooden 
structure with our living quarters in the back, 
burnt to the ground, Fortunately no one was hurt 
but only a few things were saved. I believe we 
stayed at Mrs. Ramsden’s for a few days. We 
lived in a small house behind Mr. Bokenham’s 
house until our new, one storey stucco store was 
constructed. Our living quarters were still 
attached to the store, something I’m sure Dad 
regretted from time to time, as he would come 
storming back to the house and yell at us kids to 
“be quiet.” We would be, for a while. Our 
favorite memory when we were young was our 
Saturday night bath. We'd take turns in the old 
galvanized tub in the middle of the kitchen floor. 
The woodstove was kept hot to warm the water 
and to keep the room warm for the bathers. The 
best part was when Dad brought us each a box of 





Cracker Jack Popcorn from the store. We all 
agreed with the motto on the box, ““The more 
you eat the more you want”. 

During summer mass was held once a month 
in Codette with Father Desmond attending. He 
had few parishoners in his large, spread out par- 
ish. Dad placed great importance on religion so in 
1939 Bernice, Bob, only six years old, and I, were 
enrolled in the Sacred Heart Convent in Zenon 
Park, Sask. Thank goodness our old friends, the 
Wassills, had moved there so we weren't amongst 
strangers. We spent four years in the convent. 
Joan, then just about six, joined us for the last 
two year 

Meantime, we had moved to a small farm 
about four miles from Armley. Dad bought a 
cow that Mom milked, and chickens. What's a 
farm without chickens? Jack Kingsley was con- 
tracted, by a handshake, to farm the land 

‘After a short time Dad was looking for a place 
to relocate. He chose Watson, Sask. because it 
had a Catholic Church and a parochial school 
and it was there he managed to buy a general 
store. We moved into a house across the street 
from the store in the summer of 1942. Dad took 
an interest in all the community activities as did 
Mom to a lesser extent. The years passed and 
much to my parents’ delight, Roxanne was born 
on May 7, 1952 

After Dad retired in 1961, he remained 
involved in the community but their travelling 
was curtailed due to Mom’s failing health. They 
always enjoyed the visits from their old friends 
from Armley while they lived in Watson. 

Mom died on June 5, 1967 and six months 
later Dad died, on Jan. 21, 1968. Presently the 
Zoboski children are located as follows: Bernice 
(Aeyron Thandall) — Vancouver; Rose Marie 
(Sherman) Edmonton; Bob — Edmonton; Joan 
(Wanden Hende) — Sommerville, New Jersey, 
USA; Marion — Tokoyo, Japan and Roxanne 
(Dunning) — Calgary. 


MELVA (WHITE) ZOSEL 

Lattended grades I to X at Waterfield, taking 
grades IX and X by correspondence and grades 
Xland XI at Tisdale, graduating in 1959. Think- 
ing of school reminds me of going to Field Days 
at Ridgedale, really enjoying ourselves but com- 
ing home beet-red! 

‘After graduating, I stayed at home for one 
year helping with housework, canning, etc. and 
hauling grain in harvest time and at the same time 
taking a business course by correspondence. This 
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enabled me to get employment as a stenographer 
at the law firm of Woolard and Aseltine in 
Tisdale, where I worked until marriage about 
four and one-half years later. 

Shortly after starting work in Tisdale, 1 
started studying the Bible with the help of 


Jehovah’s Witnesses and was baptized in 1963. 1 
have really appreciated the opportunity of learn- 
ing what God’s word says about the future hope 
for mankind and sharing this hope with others. 

On Dec. 19, 1964, I married Gordon Zosel of 
Pleasantdale, Sask., who is also one of Jehovah’s 
Witnesses. We have lived on our farm at Pleas- 
antdale, where we built a house, ever since and 
are involved in grain farming as well as beckeep- 
ing. 

Thave remained at home during most of my 
married life although I worked in Melfort for a 
few winters at the Town Office and in the law 
firm of Gale, Eisner and Kapoor. I help some 
with the bees and farm work and do our book- 
keeping. I still enjoy sewing and appreciate that 
what was done out of necessity at an early age 
(probably not appearing too professional either) 
has brought a sense of accomplishment. Dad’s 
love of music must have been passed on to me but 
Thaven’t spent a lot of time or effort developing 
it so far. L used to play the guitar along with him 
as he played the violin. 


OUR THANKS TO YOU 


We'd like to thank you very much for taking pen in hand, 

Telling of the pioneers who cleared and broke the land. 

Without their perseverance, we never would be able 

To sit and write our histories at such a well lit table. 

Your humor, wit, your way with words, have added so much to our book, 
‘The snapshots you've so carefully chose, all deserve a second look. 

‘The documents, pictures, certificates, that to you are so dear, 

We're glad to record, and to preserve them for you here. 

It has been work, but lot’s of fun, we've got to know our neighbors, 
What’s more we have something so worthwhile, to show for all our labors 
‘As you read the pages through, we hope you'll overlook 

‘Any error that we've made, in making up our History Book. 

Your payments for our history book, were much appreciated, 

To have you all behind the work, to which we've been dedicated, 

So as you read these lines, old or young, big or small, 

‘We'd like to thank you very much, we're so grateful to you All. 











Beverly Morgan 
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Poem read at Silver Stream Reunion, 1980. 


THE OLD FARM BUILDINGS 


Lam sitting in my bungalow just bordering on 
the town 

But I am not relaxing and I cannot settle down 

Nor can I quite beguile myself through dawdling 
days of case 

Or adopt the irresponsible by doing as I please. 


‘The atmosphere is heavy with the sentiments T 


feel 

And life’s present imitation withdraws for what 
is real 

My heart beats like a hammer on the anvil of 
my brain 

Recalling pain or pleasure in memory’ precious 
chain, 

Bach link is made of metal that knows the fire’s 
slow 

And from that ringing anvil the old links ever 
flow 


When memory fails to function and the chain is 
all complete 

Gone will be the hammer, the anvil and the 
heat. 

My mind turns to a river and buildings old and 
grey 

‘Through cracks in the foundation the weasels 
run and play 

The dusty windows rattle with winter's whistling 


breeze 

So wild is nature’s battle the barn is on its, 
knees. 

Around the little clearing the snow drifts gather 
deep 

And the implements lie covered like children in 
their sleep. 


Yet this is not a graveyard where rest my 
honoured dead 

Because you see I quicken it with things I've 
done and said 

Because you see I people it with forms from out 
the past 

‘And clothe the sleeping spirits with thoughts 
that live and last. 

The trail is climbing sharply and it slows you at 
the top 

And brings you to a little gate where people 
always stop 

There’s a house with smoke a’curling from a 
chimney in the roof 

Ican hear some harness jingle and the stamp of 

horses’ hoof. 





In the stackyard little rabbits are nibbling at my 
sheaves 

‘And clouds of sparrows flutter in the shelter of 
the eaves 

‘The barn proclaims a welcome that is heralded 
by steam 

The crafty cat has caught her mouse up on a 
musty beam. 

Each cow in peace lies chewing with rhythm in 
her jaw 

‘Their private thoughts pursuing, belly-deep in 
straw, 

Fain would I stop and cherish the gentle subtle 
muse 

And linger down the quiet path memory 
reviews. 

From the house the dog comes, madly giving 
fearsome chase 

To a skipping little squirrel who has dared to 
show his face. 

can hear the children argue as they carry in the 
wood 

Itis a daily penance of tears and sweat and 
blood. 

I can see their mother paying them with cookies 
at the door 

So back they go quite cheerfully to sweat and 
bleed some more. 

I can feel their mother’s presence as she moves 
about the place 

And every cubic inch of it is fragrant with her 
grace. 

The old house is a castle and I a millionnaire 

Because she is the soul of it, the rest of us are 
there. 

‘The river white all through the night sleeps in its 
frozen bed 

And waits for spring to come and sing the song 
that wakes the dead. 

Along its banks in silent ranks the trees stand 
straight and tall 

While back and forth from south to north the 
‘great owls hoot and call. 

‘The vision fades to deeper shades; the fantasy is 
gone 

It has brought before us faces that we love to 
Jook upon. 

‘The chain is in the making, but unti 
complete 

We are forging with the anvil, the hammer and 

the heat. 
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LLto R: Iris, Ken, Verla, Seated: Harvey and Eileen Holden, 
Mr. and Mrs. Jerry Duford, 60th anniversary ‘Both anniversary, Jan 19, 1981 
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Esther and Harry Guymer and family, Sth anniversary, Oct. 
15,1977. ‘Mr. and Mrs. Charles Morgan, 50th anniversary, 1954, 








Bill and Pansy Manton, 50th anniversary, 1985. Albert and Jessie Nicklon, 50th anniversary, 
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Bert and Hazel Sisson, 50th anniversary, Oct. 6, 1970, 


‘Sturdee and Frances Nicklen, 50th anniversary, 1985, Fred and Mary Rowe, 50th anniversary. 











Frank and Marjorie White, 50th anniversary. 





Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Pixley, 50th anniversary. 


60th Anniversaries 





George and Hottie Frazer, 60th anniversary, 1962. L to Ri 
(Olive Magwood, Vera Johnson, Mr. and Mrs. Frazer, Dorothy 
Hassell, Ben and Frank Frazer. 





George and Sarah McMartin, 60th anniversary, Dec. 20, 
1986. 









Old Weddings 






Ls 8 ae 


Lto R: Mrs, Ned Pearse, Gordon Pearse, Doug and Peggy 
Bird, Edna Hay, Ned Pearse in front of Silver Stream Schoo, 






Mr, and Mrs. Norman VanBlericum, 60th anniversary, May, 
1969. George and Hettie Frazer, 1902. 





‘Walter and Eliza Clayton, Feb. 14, 1898, 








Lo R: Walter and Mabel Perkin on their wedding day, Lena 
Ed and Laura Lloyd, Oct. 25,1900 Eade and Mac Schilroth, April, 1919, 
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TIPS FOR TAILS THE APPLE BOX 


Tt was the middle of the depression, the age of 
hand-me-downs and of tightening the belt. The 
Rural Municipality offered nickles for gopher 
tails with the idea the land would be rid of these 
particular little pests. It seemed a good way to 
earn a little spending money for there were few 
‘opportunities available to most rural children. 
Water was poured down the hole and then the 
young hunters waited patiently with trap or stick. 
The unsuspecting animal scrambled for dry land 
and met his fate at the first sight of daylight. The 
tail was removed and saved for the precious 
pennies. To open an Eddy Match Box was taking 
a chance, for often the aroma bursting forth was 
staggering. It as not always easy to deliver the 
tails to the collector, so often they were stored 
longer than was advisable. 

In the spring of 1930, the Game Branch along 
with the Labour and Industries Branch of 
Regina, conducted a Crow and Magpie eradica~ 
tion program. Again money was given for eggs 
and legs. The whole venture caused a good deal . 
of trouble as young people worked hard to get a 
share of the rewards offered. Children climbed 
trees and had untimely falls. There were 
scratched and broken limbs and clothes were torn 
on branches. Often when no one returned from 
school on time, the lunch pail gave you away. It 
contained half hatched eggs or chopped off legs. 
We'll never know how many times parents 
wished they had never heard of the program, or 
how happy they were when winter set in and 
brought a halt to the whole money making 
scheme. 


BT 


Lessons in conservation were learned early in 
the life of the pioneer. Nothing was cast away 
without first being positive it had no further use. 
Such was the case with the 40-pound wooden 
apple boxes. 

Each fall apples arrived in quantity from the 
orchards in British Columbia. Usually reason— 
able in price and in addition, being good keepers, 
a few boxes would make their way into almost 
every home. When emptied, they were secured to 
a hand sleigh and little ones would be warmly 
dressed, set in the box and go for a winter joy 
ride. In'summer, it served the same purpose in a 
little wagon. They made both useful and adjust- 
able shelves for cupboards or closets. Or they 
were made into attractive bedside tables or van— 
ities, and when covered with colorful cotton 
chintz frills, they served their purpose well. Set 
up on end, the apple box was just the right height 
for a seat, so these ‘‘Okanagan Chairs” were 
‘common in the pioneer homes. When making a 
move, possessions could be packed into the apple 
boxes and transported safely and easily. Some 
were taken apart and made into cutting boards, 
dog, cat or rabbit houses. Many a clucking hen 
spent there weeks on some straw in an apple box, 
covered with a board where she could wait in 
privacy for her young brood to hatch. When the 
boxes became too dilapidated for further use, 
they ended up as firewood. 

In time the idea of shipping apples in the 
much lighter and cheaper cardboard cartons 
began and the last of the wooden apple boxes 
have probably gone up in smoke. 
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